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GRANT  &  FAIRES, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WITH  this  tenth  volume  the  New  Testament  Division  of  the  American  edition  of 
LANGE'S  BiUeioork  is  completed.  The  first  volume  (on  Matthew)  was  published  nearly  ten 
years  ago  (October,  1864),  seven  years  after  the  German  original  (1857).  The  remaining  five 
volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  Division  have  been  distributed  among  competent  American 
and  English  scholars,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  without  waiting  for 
the  German  edition,  which  has  been  already  anticipated  in  the  recently  published  volume 
on  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  completion  of  the  whole  series  at  no  distant  time,  therefore, 
is  placed  beyond  personal  contingencies. 

I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  life  and  strength,  to  my  publish 
ers  for  their  energy,  patience  and  perseverance,  and  to  my  forty-five  contributors  for  their 
faithful  aud  efficient  co-operation  in  this  laborious  and  complicated  enterprise.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  delightful  associations  with  so  many  eminent  Christian  scholars,  who,  on  my  in 
vitation,  have  made  the  treasures  of  foreign  learning  and  the  results  of  their  own  researches 
accessible  to  the  English  and  American  students  of  the  Book  of  books.  LANGE'S  Com 
mentary,  we  trust,  will  long  be  resorted  to  as  a  thesaurus  of  Biblical  learning  and  piety  from 
all  ages  and  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  last  and  most  difficult  book  of  the  Bible,  the  divine  seal 
of  the  whole,  the  cross  of  crosses  of  commentators.  The  Apocalypse  will  not  be  fully  com 
prehended  until  we  see  it  in  the  light  of  the  millennium  and  the  new  heavens  on  the  new 
earth ;  nevertheless,  even  in  its  partial  and  imperfect  understanding,  it  is  continually  fulfill 
ing  its  noble  mission  as  a  book  of  hope  and  comfort  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  Jewish 
Prophets,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurities  and  conflicting  interpretations,  served  the  same  pur 
pose  under  the  Old  dispensation  long  before  they  were  fulfilled  in  the  New.  "How  many 
passages  in  the  prophets,"  says  the  genial  HERDER,  "  are  obscure  in  their  primary  historical 
references,  and  yet  these  passages,  containing  divine  truth,  doctrine  and  consolation,  are 
manna  for  all  hearts  and  all  ages.  Should  it  not  be  so  with  the  book,  which  is  an  abstract 
of  almost  all  prophets  and  apostles?"  It  has  been  such  a  manna  especially  in  ages  of  trial 
and  persecution,  and  will  continue  to  instruct,  to  warn,  to  cheer,  and  to  assure  the  Church 
militant  of  the  final  triumph  of  Christ — the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  history. 

Dr.  LANGE,  in  this  Commentary,  which  appeared  in  1871  (302  pages),  boldly  meets 
the  difficulties,  and  marks  a  considerable  advance  in  the  deeper  spiritual  apprehension  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  its  mysterious  symbolism.  (See  his  Preface.) 

The  American  edition  has  fallen  into  able  and  faithful  hands.  The  translation  of  Miss 
EVELINA  MOORE  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  additions  of  Rev.  Dr.  CRAVEN  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  He  has 
paid  minute  attention  to  the  textual  department,  making  use  of  the  latest  critical  labors  of 
TREGELLES  and  TISCHENDORF.*  He  has  throughout  embodied  the  results  of  English  scho 
larship,  and  of  his  own  long-continued,  careful  and  devout  study  of  this  book.  We  direct 

*  My  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  TISCHENDORF,  who  kindly  forwarded  me  the  advanced  sheets  of  hia  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  before  they  were  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  eighth  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  May  his  health  be  restored  to  complete  the  Prolegomena  of  this  invaluable  work. 
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the  reader's  attention  especially  to  his  clear  and  condensed  abstracts  of  views  of  the  different 
classes  of  Apocalyptic  interpreters,  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  and  to  his  original  dis 
cussions  of  the  following  important  points: 

Excursus  on  the  Basileia 93 

Excursus  on  Hades 364 

Note  on  Symbolism 145 

Note  on  the  Living  beings  (Zw«) 161 

Note  on  the  First  Six  Seals 178 

Note  on  the  Great  Tribulation  191 

Note  on  the  Seventh  Seal  and  Trumpets 212 

Note  on  the  Witnesses 232 

Note  on  the  Future  Advent  of  Christ 339 

Note  on  the  Theories  concerning  the  Millennium 345 

Note  on  the  First  Resurrection 352 

Note  on  the  General  Resurrection  and  Judgment 378 

Note  on  the  New  Jerusalem 389 

This  volume  contains  also  a  double  Alphabetical  Index,  verbal  and  topical,  to  the 
whole  New  Testament  Division  of  the  Commentary.  It  was  prepared  with  great  care  and 
skill  by  Mr.  JOHN  H.  WOODS,  A.  M.,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  will  be  found  almost  in 
dispensable  in  the  use  cf  any  of  the  ten  volumes  which  it  covers. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 
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PREFACE    BY   THE  AUTHOR. 


THROUGH  the  gracious  assistance  of  God,  the  New  Testament  division  of  our  Bible-work 
is  now  entirely  completed,  with  the  present  Theologico-Homiletical  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  of  John. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  Book,  I  have  considered  it  expedient  to  give  particular  promi 
nence  to  the  theoretical,  critical  and  exegetical  section ; — a  foundation  of  more  than  ordi 
nary  solidity  being  necessary  in  order  to  an  ampler  doctrinal  and  homiletical  utilization  of 
this  Scripture,  which  has  sustained  such  manifold  wrenchings  from  one  extreme  to  another. 

The  first  thing  requisite  was  to  give  a  more  elaborate  and  definite  form  to  the  theology  of 
Apocalyptics ;  as  it  is  possible  to  rectify  the  existent  grand  misapprehensions  concerning  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Hebrew  Art,  in  respect  of  its  perfection  in  the  forms  of  Eschato- 
logical  Prophecy, — misapprehensions  peculiar  to  the  traditional  Hellenistico-humanistic 
point  of  view, — only  by  bringing  about  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
contrast  between  the  summits  of  Hellenistic  and  Theocratic  culture. 

With  this  task  was  linked  the  necessity  for  fixing  our  gaze  more  intently  upon  the  sym 
bolical  side  of  Apocalyptics,  and  for  tracing  the  Apocalyptic  symbolism  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  back  to  the  more  or  less  conventionally  defined  Old  Testament  elements  of  Apocalyp 
tics.  Nothing  save  a  system  of  Biblico-prophetic  symbolism  which  shall  be  founded  upon 
well-ascertained  rules,  can,  on  the  one  hand,  terminate  the  endless  hap-hazard  conjecture  in 
which  exegesis  is  wont  to  indulge  and  which  results  in  the  attributing  of  significations  the 
most  motley  to  the  allegorical  figures  of  Scripture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  insure  the  de 
cided  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  character  of  allegorical  Scriptures. 

If  it  be  an  unmistakable  fact  that  a  certain  Book  is  of  an  allegorical  character,  it  must 
appear  simply  inadmissible,  in  explaining  it,  to  pitch  upon  interpretations  ad  libitum,  with 
out  finding  out  the  symbolical  key  to  the  work.  But,  again,  to  handle  a  prophetico-poetic 
Book,  composed  in  allegories,  as  if  it  were  a  work  of  literal  meaning,  is,  manifestly,  an 
utterly  unreasonable  and  mischievous  procedure.  If  the  interpreter  be  not  aware  of  the 
heaven-wide  distinction  between  an  explanation  of  an  allegorical  matter  and  so-called  alle 
gorical  explanation,  his  ignorance  is  an  intellectual  calamity.  But  if  he  do  know  very  well 
that  an  allegorical  composition  should  be  explained  as  such,  and  if  he,  nevertheless,  in  order 
to  illustrate  certain  school-opinions,  torture  that  allegorical  composition  until  its  language 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  letter,  his  conduct  is  a  moral  scandal. 

What  though  ten  or  twenty  arbitrary  and  fanciful  interpretations  have  attached  them 
selves  to  an  allegorical  passage? — that  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  destroy  its  alle 
gorical  character;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  but  to  recommend,  in  the  most  pressing  manner,, 
an  inquiry  after  the  symbolical  analogies  and  the  fundamental  character  of  the  prophecy. 
Despair  as  to  exegesis  as  we  find  it,  need  not  drive  us  to  despair  as  to  the  text  to  which  such 
exegesis  has  affixed  itself.  The  so-called  synchrono-historical  interpretation  of  modern 
times,  has  shown,  clearly  enough,  into  what  absurdities  the  latter  despair  may  lead  men. 
The  allegorical  character  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  general,  being  established,  the  symbolical 
nature  of  its  numbers,  in  particular,  is  at  the  same  time  proved  ;  and  the  great  lost  labor  of 
a  chronological  computation  of  the  numbers, — that  chronic  malady  of  Apocalyptic  exegesis, — 
is,  so  far  at  least  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  at  an  end. 
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Since  the  Apocalypses  branch  into  a  twofold  genealogy,  a  canonical  and  an  apocryphal, 
the  further  task  of  ascertaining,  and  eventually  establishing,  the  canonical  character  of  our 
Book,  has  presented  itself  to  us.  Presumptuous  skirmishers  in  the  field  of  criticism  con 
ceive  that  they  can,  without  compromising  themselves,  rail  at  the  bare  supposition  that  there 
are  canonical  books, — reviling  such  an  assumption  as  a  lack  of  intellectual  freedom.  The  term 
canonical  was,  however,  originally  applied  to  the  Greek  Classics.  Now  should  any  one  essay 
to  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  Classics,  he  would  hardly  escape  the  charge  of  literary  barbarism. 

In  respect  of  the  construction  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  sys 
tematically  arranged  in  cyclical  collective  pictures  [pictures  of  the  whole],  which  are  always 
representative  of  the  entire  Course  of  the  World  down  to  the  period  of  its  End,  and  yet,  in 
the  succession  which  they  are  made  to  observe,  are  constantly  advancing  nearer  to  that  End. 
The  succession  of  these  cycles,  which  are  modified  by  the  number  Seven,  is  in  exact  corres 
pondence  with  the  movement,  development  and  perfection  of  macrocosmical  life,— -from 
within,  outwards.  The  Seven  Churches,  in  their  symbolical  significance,  constitute  not 
simply  an  introduction  to  the  Book  ;  as  the  kernel  and  centre  of  the  World's  history,  they 
form  the  determinative  fundamental  idea  of  the  Book.  The  Seven  Seals  constitute  the 
history  of  the  World,  iu  relation  to  the  Seven  Churches.  The  Seven  Trumpets  follow,  as 
Divine  judgments  upon,  or  penitential  [exhorting  to  repentance]  trumpets  over,  seven  spe 
cific  corruptions  or  forms  of  sin  in  the  Church.  Then  ensue  the  Seven  Thunders,  as  sealed 
life  pictures  of  the  times  of  awakening,  and  of  reforms,  in  the  Church.  Only  in  face  of 
these  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  can  the  Seven  Heads  of  the  Antichristian  Beast 
develop ; — the  seven  world-monarchies  ending  in  the  consummation  of  Antichristianity  in 
the  Antichrist ;-- the  demonic  reaction  of  world-history  against  the  Kingdom  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  Antichristian  evil,  on  its  side,  calls  forth  the  Seven  Vials  of  Anger,  the 
judgments  of  hardening,  the  last  of  which  unfolds  into  the  three  special  judgments 
upon  the  Harlot,  the  Beast,  and  Satan,  being  afterwards  summed  up  again  in  the  General 
Judgment  of  the  World.  That  this  General  Judgment  then  ushers  in  the  Seventh  Day,  the 
eternal  Sabbath  of  God,  is  a  conclusion  which  the  Seer  has  scenically  portrayed  rather  than 
expressly  declared;  his  particular  reason  for  withholding  such  a  declaration  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  at  the  outset,  in  the  Prologue,  announced  the  complete  revela 
tion  of  God  in  Christ  as  a  revelation  of  the  Seven  Spirits  in  Christ,  or  in  the  fact  that  the 
number  Seven  results  from  the  number  Six. 

Within  the  development  of  the  Septenary,  we,  with  others,  have  retained  the  division 
of  the  Book  into  Two  Parts:  The  World's  Course  to  its  End,  and  The  End  itself. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  this  division,  an  earlier  view  is  carried  out,  agreeably  with 
which  heavenly  scenes  precede  the  earthly  occurrences.  From  beginning  to  end  we  find  the 
entire  sequence  of  troublous  earthly  times  to  be  over-swayed  by  heavenly  actions,  by  festal 
presentations  of  the  Divine  Council ; — the  gloomy  Earth-pictures  being  thus  ever  ruled  by 
radiant  Heaven-pictures.  The  distinctions  resulting  from  this  law  of  the  construction  alone 
are  qualified  to  dissipate  the  unclear  and  confused  views  which  subsist  in  regard  to  the  com 
position  of  the  Apocalypse. 

May  our  labor,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  contribute  somewhat  toward  the  further 
ance  of  an  understanding  of  eschatological  affairs;  in  particular,  may  it  promote  the  whole 
some  and  lively  expectation  of  the  Coming  of  Christ, — an  expectation  whose  vocation  it  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  subdue  that  indifferentistic  spiritualism  which  disdains  all  knowledge 
of  a  real,  esch;itological  Theology;  on  the  other  hand,  to  paralyze  that  fanatical  separatism 
and  spiritism  which,  in  manifold  respects,  pervert  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  Church  into 
ridiculous  caricatures ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  disenergize  the  endless  labors  of  formal  chi- 
liastic  time-reckoners.  ****** 

In  general,  we  may  regard  the  accomplishment  of  the  Bible-work  as  a  matter  that  has 
become  independent  of  personal  eventualities, — as  a  tolerably  assured  fact ;  and  for  this,  in 
the  name  of  Editors  and  Publishers,  we  offer  thanks  and  praise  unto  the  LORD,  who  hath 
helped  us  hitherto.  j  p  LANGE. 

BONN,  November  1st,  1870. 
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IT  is  with  devout  gratitude  to  God  that,  after  more  than  two  years  of  labor,  I  find  my 
self  enabled  to  lay  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  before  the  community.  The 
publication  has,  much  to  my  regret,  been  delayed  far  beyond  the  period  originally  contem 
plated.  This  delay  was,  in  great  measure,  occasioned  by  a  temporary  indisposition,  which, 
after  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  rendered 
expedient  my  absence  for  several  months  from  the  country. 

Instead  of  presenting  an  extended  Introduction,  as  originally  designed,  I  confine  my 
self  to  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  one  or  two  other  matters,  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  the  work. 

THE  GREEK  TEXT. 

As  is  well  known  to  scholars,  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  most  imperfect  of  the  Re- 
cepta.  Erasmus,  for  the  preparation  of  this  portion  of  his  great  and  important  work,  had  but 
one  Manuscript,  and  that  a  cursive  of  (probably)  the  XII.  Century.  Not  only  was  this  MS.  of 
but  little,  or  rather  no  authority,  but  it  was  incomplete  ;  gaps  had  to  be  supplied  by  re-trans 
lation  from  the  Vulgate — the  entire  passage  from  the  word  Anwe/rf,  ch.  xxii.  16,  to  the  close 
of  the  Book  had  to  be  thus  prepared.  The  only  copies  of  the  Vulgate  to  which  Erasmus  had 
access  were  the  corrupt  printed  editions  then  in  common  use.  In  addition  to  these  sources 
of  error,  the  work  was  so  hurried  through  the  press  that  several  important  mistakes  of  copy 
ists  found  their  way  into  the  printed  volume,  where  they  have  continued  to  the  present  day. 

Even  so  late  as  1844,  Tregelles,  when  he  first  published  his  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  had 
access  to  but  three  uncial  Codices,  viz.:  A.,  C.,  and  the  B.  of  the  Apocalypse.*  Of  these,  C. 
is  probably  the  oldest,  but,  being  a  palimpsest,  is  defective  in  many  parts— eight  entire  chap 
ters  of  the  Apocalypse  are  wanting. 

It  was  not  until  the  discovery  by  Tischendorf  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  generally  known  as  J^., 
and  the  Porfirian,  denominated  P.,  both  in  1862,  that  material  was  provided  for  a  satisfac 
tory  emendation  of  the  text.  The  recent  great  critical  works  of  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf, 
based  largely  on  these  newly  discovered  Codices,  did  not  appear  until  after  the  first  part  of  this  . 
work  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Tischendorf  in  furnish 
ing  advance  sheets  to  Dr.  Schaff,  and  of  Prof.  Abbott,  of  Harvard  University,  in  allowing  me 
the  use  of  his  copy  of  Tregelles'  Apocalypse  until  I  could  obtain  one  from  Europe,  I  was 
enabled  not  only  to  continue  my  labor  with  the  aid  of  these  all- important  works,  but  also  to 
correct  that  which  I  had  already  prepared. 

An  elaborate  and  valuable  article  on  the  "Greek  Text  of  the  Apocalypse,"  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conant,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  may  be  found  in  The  Baptist  Quar 
terly,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  129  sqq. 

*  This  Cod.  is  not,  as  is  supposed  by  many,  the  great  Cod.  Vaticanus.  The  Vaticanns,  or  B.  proper,  lacks  the  Apoea- 
lyp'p,  which  is  supplied  by  an  uncial  of  inferior  value  known  as  "  the  B.  of  the  Apocalypse."  In  the  following  work  thi* 
iufurior  Cod.  is  styled  B*.,  the  few  msUnces  in  which  B.  simple  occurs,  are  errors. 
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THE   VERSION. 

The  emendation  of  the  text  made  necessary,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  revision 
of  the  English  Version.  But  beyond  this,  I  felt  it  to  be  proper  to  extend  the  revision.  As 
is  well  known,  the  original  translators  inclined  to  the  free  use  of  synonyms — rendering  the 
same  Greek  word  by  several  English  terms,  and  again  rendering  several  Greek  terms  by  the 
same  English  expression.  For  instance,  in  the  New  Testament  the  word  world  is  employed 
to  translate  aiuv,  aluviof,  yfj,  n6a/uo;;,  o'tKovnivr) ;  and  each  of  these  terms  has  at  least  one  other 
rendering ;  Ai'va/us,  8wa-6g,  ti-ovaia,  iff^i'?,  updrof  are  continually  confounded,  as  are  also  6vfi6ft 
o/r  //,  etc.  It  has  been  my  effort  to  give  to  each  Greek  term  its  proper  English  equivalent, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  employ  that  equivalent  uniformly.  Certain  verbal  and  gramma 
tical  inaccuracies  have  also  been  corrected.  It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  the  first-class 
marginal  readings  (those  marked  with  a  f)  have  almost  invariably  been  adopted.* 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  my  revision  I  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Version  of  Alford, 
and  the  Translation  for  the  American  Bible  Union,  by  the  late  learned  and  lamented  Rev. 
John  Lillie,  D.  D.,  of  Kingston,  X.  Y. 

ADDITIONS. 

Another  great  difficulty  encountered  by  me  was  the  selection  of  additional  comment*.  No 
Book  of  the  Bible  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  and  variant  interpretations,  by  evangelical 
men,  as  the  Apocalypse.  More  than  twenty-six  pages  of  Darling's  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica 
are  filled  with  the  mere  titles  of  Commentaries  on  the  entire  Book  or  portions  thereof.  It 
was  desirable  to  present,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  views  of  all  classes  of  interpreters.  That 
this  might  be  done,  a  selection  of  the  following  representative  authors  was  made,  and  ab 
stracts  of  their  views  prepared,  viz.,  Moses  Stuart,  Elliott,  Wordsworth,  Lord,  Alford,  Barnes, 
and  Glasgow.  Additions  also  were  made  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop 
Newton,  Bush,  Auberlen,  Trench  (On  the  Seven  Epistles),  Brown  (On  the  Second  Advent)  ;  and 
in  the  Homiletical  Department  from  those  of  Matthew  Henry,  Scott,  Bonar,  Vaughan,  and 
others.  The  additions  to  the  Homiletical  Department  wTere  made,  during  my  absence  from 
the  country,  by  the  Translator;  they  meet  with  my  entire  approbation. 


*  MARGINAL  RKFERENCE  MARKS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Three  distinct  marginal  reference  marks  were  employed  by  King  James'  Translators,  indicating  three  entirely  distinct 
classes  of  marginal  readings,  viz.  :  ilie  dwjijer  (f),  the  parallel  bars  (|j ),  and  the  asterisk  (*).  The  ilujyer  (f)  was  used  when 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  original  term  was  placed  in  the  margin  and  the  opinion  of  the  Translators  as  to  its  mean'ng  was 
given  in  the  text ;  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  in  Is.  xxvi.  4,  where  the  margin  gives  "  rock  of  ages,"  the  literal 
rendering  of  D'O  7l_J.'  "Pi*,  and  the  text  reads  "  everlasting  strength.'*  Where  this  mark  appears,  the  marginal  reading  is 
always  preceded  by  the  abbreviation  Keb.  (IleDrew;,  Chald.  (Chaldaic),  or  Gr.  (Greek).  The  parallel  bars  ( ||)  were  employed 
when  the  margin  presented  an  alternatice  translation  of  the  original,  as  in  John  xvi.  8,  where  the  text  reads  "reprove"  and 
the  margin  "conrinre."  Where  this  sign  was  used  by  the  Translators,  the  marginal  reading  was  preceded  by  the  conjunc 
tion  Or.  The  asterisk  (*)  was  used  to  indicate  a  marginal  comment  or  Scripture  reference,  as  in  this  titles  to  the  Books  of  Job 
nad  the  Psalms.  This  mark  lias  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  modern  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  tne  parallel  bars 
having  been  substituted  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  the  reference  is  to  a  comment,  as  in  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  and  letters 
when-  it  is  to  another  Scripture. 

The  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  these  marks  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Church.  As  illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  almost  universal  disuse  of  the  asterisk  in  ourmodern  editions 
of  the  Bible;  and  the  further  fact  that  almost  all  the  private  publishing  houses  of  Great  Britain  and  America  have  substi 
tuted  letter*  for  the  daijijer  and  the  parallel  bars.  This  lapse  of  knowledge  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  King  James' 
Translators  published  no  statement  as  to  the  significance  of  the  marks  employed  by  them.  They  adopted  them  from  the 
Geneva  Bible,  the  Version  in  common  use  in  Great  Britain,  merely  substituting  the  dagger  (f)  for  the  double  dagger  (J). 
The  "Address  to  the  Christian  R-ader"  in  the  Geneva  Bible  contains  a  full  explanation,  and  consequently,  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  amended  (King  James')  Version,  the  significance  of  these  signs  was  as  well  understood  as  that  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Doubtless  the  Translators  regarded  a  statement  as  unnecessary,  not  contemplating  the  fact  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  perpetual  reminder,  knowledge  of  tlie  meaning  of  such  arbitrary  signs  would  in  a  few  generations  pass 
away. 

In  the  year  1871,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh  in  the  United  States  of  America,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Directors  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to  publish,  in  their  future  editions  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  n  brief  statement  concerning  the  moaninjrof  these  marks,  and  also  concerning  tlu>  significance  of  words  printed  in 
capital  and  italic  letters.  The  publication  of  such  a  statement  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  students  of  the 
English  Version. 
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CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  I  must  be  classed  with  those  who  are  generally 
known  as  pre-millenarians.  My  views  have  been  frankly  expressed  and  supported,  but 
I  trust  not  offensively,  and  I  have  endeavored  fully  to  present  the  views  of  those  from 
whom  I  differ.  My  own  views,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  are  considerably  modified  by  my  pe 
culiar  hypotheses  in  reference  to  the  Basileia,  and  the  twofold  Future  Advent  of  Christ.  On 
both  these  subjects  extended  Notes  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

With  these  general  remarks,  and  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  God  will  use  this  publica 
tion  for  His  glory  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  Church,  I  submit  it  to  the  Christian 
public. 

E.  R.  CRAVEN. 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  April  18th.  1874. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  APOCALYPSE. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 
GENERAL    INTRODUCTION. 

|1.   THE  APOCALYPSE   IN  ITS  UNIQUENESS  AND  ITS  KINDRED  BEARINGS. 

The  canonical  Scripture  which  forms  the  close  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Biblical 
Books  generally,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  is  not  only  a  peculiar,  but  also  an  entirely  unique 
phenomenon ;  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  very  series  of  Biblical  Books  themselves,  so  that 
it  can  be  said :  As  the  Bible  stands  alone  amongst  the  writings  of  the  world,  so  does  the  Apoca 
lypse  stand  alone  amongst  the  writings  of  the  Bible.  It  is  thus  doubly  a  unique  book  and 
that — by  virtue  of  its  essence,  mysterious  even  to  enigmatical  obscurity — in  a  three- fold  rela 
tion  :  in  respect  of  its  origin,  its  form,  and  its  operation. 

As  to  its  origin,  it  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  authenticated  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible ; 
authenticated  by  its  superscription,  its  historical  statements  (chap.  i.  9),  and  the  historical 
evidences  accompanying  it.  And  yet,  among  the  New  Testament  Antilegomena,  or  Scriptures 
whose  reception  into  the  Canon  has  been  protested  against,  this  very  Book  is  the  greatest 
Antilegomenon  ;  ecclesiastically  questioned  in  ancient  times  and  the  subject  of  theological 
dispute  in  more  modern  days. 

Its  form,  however,  conjoins  a  fullness  of  antitheses,  of  which  many  can  conceive  only  as 
contradictions.  A  claim  to  the  ripest  New-Testamentalness,  or  Christian  knowledge  and 
freedom — united  to  the  semblance  of  an  Old  Testament  spirit  of  wrath,  of  a  Judaizing  tenden 
cy  in  general.  Utterances  of  the  highest  ecstasy,  of  a  contemplation  the  most  direct,  fully 
merged  in  the  Divine  revelation — framed  in  an  expression  apparently  the  result  of  an  artistic 
culture  and  reflection  the  most  exquisite.  The  richest  fullness  of  Old  Testament  prophetic, 
evangelic  and  apostolic  reminiscences, — and  at  the  same  time  a  prophetic  originality  which 
reminds  us  of  the  declaration,  Behold  I  make  all  things  new.  An  ideal  peace  which  opens 
each  new  night-piece  of  earthly  history  with  a  pre-celebration  of  the  heavenly,  triumphant 
rule — conjoined  to  a  feeling  of  human  horror  at  the  uncovered  demonic  abysses  and  the 
heavenly  wrath-judgments.  Finally,  a  work  full  of  Greek  elements  of  culture — in  a  form 
technically  Hebrew,  even  in  Hebraizing  language. — All  these  antitheses  announce  a  grandeur 
which,  on  a  more  cursory  view,  readily  assumes  the  appearance  of  heterogeneousness.  If  we 
consider  yet  further  that  in  the  Apocalypse,  still  more  than  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  the  severe  expression  of  sublimity  (here  like  a  ghostly  trumpet  of  judgment)  is  united 
to  the  simplest,  pleasantest  heart-words, — words  sometimes  of  sympathy,  sometimes  of  con 
solation  and  promise,  so  that  the  Book  spreads  itself  out  before  us  like  the  mantle  of  dusky 
night,  broidered  over  with  brilliant  stars  like  jewels,— we  shall  understand  the  third  mysteri 
ous  feature  of  the  Book,  its  even  enigmatically  marvelous  operation. 
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Concerning  the  immediate  operation  of  Christ  Himself,  we  know  that  it  was  of  a  uniquely 
attractive  and  repellent  character :  those  who  came  under  His  influence  were  attracted  or 
repelled,  in  proportion  to  their  spiritual  affinity  to,  or  alienation  from,  Him.  The  same  truth 
continually  obtains  in  regard  to  Christianity  and  also  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This 
two-fold  operation,  however,  is  inherent  in  the  Apocalypse  in  a  two-fold  degree,  and  is  there 
of  so  peculiar  a  sort  as  to  be  no  longer  the  standard  of  simple  piety.  On  the  contrary,  many 
men  of  piety  and  mark  have  been  unable  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  this 
Book,  whilst  the  charm  of  its  obscurity,  giving  promise,  oft-times,  of  other  revelations  than 
the  Gospel,  has  attracted  impure  and  visionary  minds.  Still,  every  cavilling  depreciation,  as 
well  as  every  fanatical  misinterpretation,  of  this  Book  has  for  the  most  part  betrayed  a  decided 
want — a  want  of  that  self-denying  modesty  which  Socrates  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  the 
obscure  writings  of  Heraclitus,  or  a  want  of  that  purity  and  integrity  which  never  seek  to 
supplement  Christian  knowledge  through  curiosity,  secret-mongery  and  fantastical  pictures 
of  sensuous  hope. 

Thus,  therefore,  stands  the  mysterious  tree  of  the  KeveLation  before  our  eyes,  unique  of  its 
kind.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  its  uniqueness,  or  by  reason  of  it,  its  roots  are  connected 
with  great  and  varied  spheres  of  literature.  The  Revelation,  in  respect  of  its  intrinsic,  apos 
tolic  wealth  of  light  and  life,  is,  as  the  last  of  the  Biblical  Books,  intimately  connected  with 
them  all.  In  respect  of  its  prophetic  and  literary  form,  however,  it  stands  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  group  of  eschatological  prophecies  and  apocalyptic  writings,  having  common 
characteristic  traits. 

We  shall  arrive  later  at  the  general  biblical  kindred  bearings  of  the  Apocalypse ;  be  it 
our  next  task  to  inquire  into  the  whole  phenomenon  of  Apocalyptics. 

|  2.    ORIGIN   OF    APOCALYPTICS. 

The  origin  of  Apocalyptics — i.  e.,  by  way  of  prefatory  definition :  the  sum  of  those  forms 
of  revelation  which  have  reference  to  an  ethico-physical  end  of  the  world — is  situate  as  high 
and  as  deep  as  the  origin  of  religion  itself. 

The  most  general  sphere  of  Apocalyptics  is  the  religious  view  of  the  world  ;  their  more 
definite  home,  the  theocratico-Christian  view  of  the  world  ;  the  most  peculiar  region  of  their 
origin,  however,  is  prophetic  Eschatology. 

The  general  religious  view  of  the  world,  underlying  all  the  religious  systems  of  the  human 
race,  knows  of  a  world-beginning,  resting  upon  Divine  power  and  wisdom;  of  a  world-course, 
whose  physical  side  is  conditioned  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  mankind  (or  of  the  gods  even), 
and  placed,  by  Divine  decree,  under  Divine  guidance ;  hence  also  of  a,  world-goal,  whose 
attainment  Divine  retribution  accomplishes  in  the  form  of  the  world's  end,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  world's  renewal. 

The  presageful  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world,  within  the  general  sphere  of  religion, 
rests,  on  the  one  side,  upon  definite  signs  of  that  most  general  Divine  revelation  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  religion  (Rom.  i.  19,  20) ;  especially  upon  the  religious  interpretation  of  the 
transientness  of  earthly  things,  of  the  catastrophes  of  development,  of  the  types  of  consum 
mation  ; — reposing,  on  the  other  side,  upon  the  human  longing  after  the  realization  of  ideals. 

But  the  more  perfect  a  religious  system  is,  the  higher  is  its  doctrine — in  the  form  of  pro 
phecy — of  the  last  things.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  Scandinavian  Mythology.* 

Purer  in  fashion,  however,  appears  the  expectation  of  a  world-goal  in  that  believing  view 
of  the  world  which  is  grounded  upon  the  revelation  of  salvation;  grounded  first,  in  an  im 
perfect  shape,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testamental,  theocratic  form  of  said  revelation. 

Yet  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  following  premises  are  definitely  declared: 

1.  The  human  world  is,  in  respect  of  its  plan  [Anlage],  a  unitous  humanity,  and  as  it  has 
a  unitous  foundation,  so  likewise  it  possesses  a  unitous  destination  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
a  unitous  goal  in  a  Congregation  or  City  of  God,  which  is  to  appear  at  the  end  of  its  develop 
ment,  being  mediated  by  great  moral  conflicts  and  Divine  judgments. 


*  LUckeu,  Die  Traditionen  det  Mentcheng«tchlechtt.    Munster,  1856,  p.  376  gqq. 
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2.  The  whole  physical  sphere  of  humanity  is  engaged  in  a  development  unto  perfection, 
which  is  entirely  conditioned  upon  the  ethical  development  of  humanity. 

3.  This  development  is  subject  to  the  ideal  plan  of  the  Divine  counsel  and  to  the  real 
supremacy  of  Divine  guidance. 

4.  It  is  effectuated,  however,  not  in  accordance  with  laws  of  physical  necessity,  but  in 
accordance  witli  the  ethical  law  of  a  reciprocity  of  action  between  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
freedom  of  man ;  amid  a  preponderance  of  Divine  governance,  however,  which  makes  even  the 
contradictions  of  erring  human  wisdom  minister  to  the  eschatological  world-plan. 

5.  The  method  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  consists  in  its  perfect  ethical  con 
ditional  ity.     Hence,  the  new  periods  of  development  are  conditioned  upon   new  epochs;  in 
stants  of  deliverance  upon  instants  of  judgment ;  the  appearance  of  the  world-goal  upon  the 
principle  of  the  world-goal ;  the  redemption  upon  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.     Hence  is  evi 
dent  the  magnitude  of  the  error  of  those  who  pretend  to  know  of  epochs  without  mediatory 
periods,  or  vice  versa. ; — of  judgments  without  deliverances,  or,  finally,  of  the  first  coming 
of  Christ  without  His  second  coming,  or,  like  all  Chiliasts,*  of  His  second  coming  without 
the  full  truth  and  reality  of  the  first. 

6.  The  Old  Testament  has  indeed  with  justice  been  denominated  the  religion  of  the  future. 
Nevertheless,  its  prophecy  and  its  longing,  repose,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  the  expectation 
of  the  principialf  Messianic  Kingdom  and  the  Messianic  personality ;  but  the  universal  re 
newal  of  the  world  which  is  bound  up  with  this  principle,  emerges  but  in  rarer  and  obscurer 
forms,  although  in  respect  of  the  idea,  it  is  present  in  sufficient  plainness. 

With  Christianity,  this  view  of  the  world  is  perfected.  Here  mankind  appears  entirely 
as  a  something  that  is  in  process  of  becoming,  which,  in  its  maturity,  shall  know  but  one 
division — that,  namely,  into  kernel  and  husk,  wheat  and  chaff, — to  the  end  that  in  its  kernel 
it  may  glorify  God  as  a  perfected  Church  of  God.  Earth  itself,  with  all  its  life-forms,  is  in 
an  eminent  sense  a  star  of  becoming  [i.  e.,  growth,  development],  pointing  off  and  up  to  stars 
of  perfection  and  destined  itself  to  become  a  star  of  perfection.  Here  [in  Christianity]  the 
human  cosmos  in  its  development  is  entirely  conditioned  upon  the  development  of  mankind; 
the  development  of  mankind  upon  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  this  latter  upon 
the  development  of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ,  from  His  first  appearance  in  lowliness  to  His 
second  appearing  in  glory.  This  entire  movement,  with  its  epochs  and  periods,  ensues  in 
accordance  with  the  counsel,  and  under  the  guidance,  of  God.  The  first  particular,  therefore 
in  which  the  New  Testament  is  distinguished  from  the  Old,  is  that  the  latter  is  pre-eminently 
the  religion  of  the  future,  that  the  Theocracy  gravitates  outward  toward  the  future  point  of 
the  appearance  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdom,  whilst  the  New  Testament  is  the  religion  of  ap 
peasement,  in  which  believing  humanity,  in  its  glorified  Redeemer,  in  its  inner  life,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  has  already  principially  attained  the  goal  of  the  world  and  thus  already  stands, 
internally,  in  the  New  JEon  of  perfection,  existing  meanwhile,  in  respect  of  its  outward  life, 
still  in  the  Old  JEon.  Hence  it  is  also  that  the  Old  Testament  consists,  in  great  measure,  of 
prophetic  books,  while  the  New  Testament  has  but  one  prophetic  book.  But  even  on  New 
Testament  ground,  the  religious  yearning  after  perfection  is  not  yet  fully  satisfied  (Rom.  viii. 
19sqq.).  For  to  the  perfect  truth  of  life,  the  full  reality  of  life  appertains;  this  reality,  how 
ever,  must  have  passed  beyond  the  painful  contradiction  between  the  internal  and  the  external 
life,  the  internal  and  the  external  world,  having  become  a  reality  in  which  the  whole  outward 
appearance  is  translumined  by  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Therefore,  also,  does  the  individual 
Christian,  together  with  all  believing  Christendom,  long  for  the  consummation ;  and  all  the 
objective  and  subjective  goals  of  longing  are  summed  up  in  the  one  aspiration  with  which 
the  Apocalypse  closes :  Come,  Lord  Jesus.  To  this  longing,  and  to  it  alone,  is  the  Apoca 
lyptic  Revelation  given. 

The  religious  longing  of  humanity,  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  in  general  ever 

*  [It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  mode  In  which  this  imputation  conld  he  .1n«tifle<1  Somp  rhlliasts  may  have  held 
the  opinion  here  attributed  to  them,  but,  most  certainly,  not  all;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  eMential  doctrine*  of 
Chiliastn  to  make  this  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.— K.  R.  P.] 

t  [Prinripidl    BO  fax  as  principle  U  concerned.— Tr.l 
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been  the  human  instrumentality  of  Divine  revelation,  of  the  self-communication  of  God 
hi  the  prophetic  contemplation  of  chosen  men  of  God.  The  faithful  of  the  primitive 
time  addressed  themselves,  with  their  longing,  to  the  obscurity  of  their  own  origin  and 
the  origin  of  all  things;  therefore  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  them  a  sufficient  explanation 
concerning  the  Creator,  the  creation,  the  production  and  destination  of  man.  But  When 
this  destination,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  seemed  utterly  obscured  and  lost,  the  longing 
of  the  friends  of  God  addressed  itself  entirely  to  the  coming  of  salvation,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  gave  them  the  promise  of  salvation  in  ever  clearer  traits :  Victory  over  the  Foe ;  rest 
from  toil ;  blessing  lifting  above  the  curse ;  redemption  from  bondage.  So  soon,  however,  as 
a  religious  people  had  been  converted  into  the  typical  people  of  the  expectation  and  media 
tion  of  salvation,  the  longing  directed  itself  to  the  Divine  clearing  up  of  the  dark  paths  of  the 
present,  destined  to  be  trod  by  men.  This  longing,  likewise,  did  the  Spirit  of  God  answer,  by 
giving  the  Law  unto  Moses.  But  the  Law  of  the  Present,  in  its  outward  figurativeness,  was 
designed  to  kindle  into  flame  the  longing  after  the  Future  [Zukunft— future  and  coming] 
of  the  internal,  essential  Kingdom  of  God;  and  thus  the  longing  of  the  Prophets,  in  the  nar 
rower  sense  of  the  latter  term,  took  form,  and  the  precursory  appeasement  of  that  longing  was 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy  of  and  concerning  Christ.  As  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  lingered, 
however,  all  expectation  of  salvation  was  transformed  into  prayer,  until  the  longing  after  sal 
vation  embodied  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  womanly  receptivity.  But  as  the  mother  of  Jesus  longed, 
with  those  about  her,  for  the  first  coming  of  the  Saviour,  so,  toward  the  end  of  the  apostolic 
age,  amid  increasing  signs  of  the  great  warfare  of  Antichristian  powers  against  the  Church  of 
Christ,  John  longs  for  the  second  coming  of  his  Friend.  The  Apostles,  for  the  most  part,  had 
long  since  gone  home  to  the  Lord ;  the  old  friend  of  the  Lord  must  wait  so  long  in  this  world — 
under  the  act  of  persecution,  wait  as  an  exile  on  the  rocky  island — until  at  last  was  concen 
trated  in  him  all  the  longing  of  the  New  Testament  Church  after  Christ's  coming ;  his  yearn 
ing  blazed  up  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  thus  the  great  prophetic  disclosure  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  was  apportioned  to  him. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  general  revelation  of  God  through  the  creation  and  the  conscience, 
arises  the  theocratic  Christian  revelation  of  salvation.  This,  in  general,  prophetic  revelation 
begets  again  a  revelation  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  viz.,  the  prophetic  disclosures 
concerning  the  future — the  future  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant.  Yet  once  more,  how 
ever,  within  the  prophetic  Eschatology,  there  appears  an  entirely  new,  conclusive  form  of  the 
Divine  disclosures,  and  this  form,  the  acme  of  all  revelation,  we  call  simply :  Kevelation, 
Apocalypse,  because  it  is  the  revelation  in  the  most  eminent  sense. 

An  unveiling  of  the  future  so  vivid,  that  to  the  distempered  vision  of  the  reader  it  oft- 
times  became  a  new  veiling. 

§  3.    THE  PECULIAR  CONFORMATION  OP  APOCALYPTICS,  IN  THKIR  DISTINCTION  FROM  THE 

GENERAL  FORM   OF   PROPHECY. 

The  name  Apocalyptics,  in  its  peculiar  signification,  first  took  its  place  in  Theology  with 
the  perception  that  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  belongs  to  an  entire  group  of  writings, 
partly  canonical,  partly  uncanonical,  all  of  which,  by  peculiar  marks  in  respect  of  purport 
and  form,  are  recognizable  as  a  separate  species  of  prophetic  or  pseudo-prophetic  literature, 
being  distinct  from  every  other  species  of  sacred  writings,  even  though  they  do  not  all  appear 
under  the  name  of  Apocalypses.* 

The  name  Apocalypse  (dKOK.&l.vfyis}  disclosure,  revelation,  has  primarily  a  more  general 
meaning.  The  verb,  like  the  noun,  denotes  in  general  every  new  revelation  of  God,  coming 
from  Heaven,  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  either  to  the  individual  man  or  to  the  human  race, — 

*  The  newness  of  Apocalyptics  as  a  branch  of  exegetical  theology  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  article  under 
that  head  either  in  Herzog's  Real-E/ncyklopurlie  or  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexikon.  Hilgenfeld  seems  still  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  system  of  Apocalyptics  it  is  necessary  to  confound  the  canonical  with  the  uncanonical 
forms  of  that  specie*  of  writing  (Introduction,  p.  5).  He  says,  p.  8,  in  his  note:  "What an  unreasonable  requisition  upon 
science,  to  insist  at  the  outset  upon  this  hair-splitting  separation  betwixt  canonical  and  uncanonical  matter ! "  A  requisition 
upon  science  that  she  should  not,  with  a  radicalism  void  of  all  spiritual  taste,  make  a  literary  T/IO/IU  Vabhohu  of  the  whole 
mass  of  scientific  acquisitions,  is  surely  well-founded,  however.  We  have  to  do  here  simply  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  religious 
theocratic  composition. 
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and  that  in  respect  both  of  the  purport  and  form  of  such  revelation ;  pre-eminently,  however, 
in  respect  of  its  purport. 

But  now  a  two-fold  distinction  comes  into  view.  In  regard  to  purport,  we  have  to  dis 
tinguish  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  primary  form  of  revelation,  communicated  by  God  to  the  be 
holding  or  believing  human  spirit,  or  appearing  in  and  by  it  (Rom.  ii.  5 ;  viii.  19 ;  Gal.  i.  12), 
from  its  secondary  form,  the  revealing  or  publishing  of  the  revelation  (oavepucis,  John  ii.  11 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  7).  This  material  distinction,  again,  is  connected  with  the  formal  distinction,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  Apocalypse,  in  its  primary  forms  of  ideal  manifestation  or  vision, 
is  consummated,  supplemented,  by  real  manifestations  or  miraculous  facts,  whilst  the  second 
ary  form  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  development  of  principial  points  of  revelation,  finds  its  con 
tinuation  in  prophetic  inspirations. 

Every  Prophet  is  called  to  be  a  Prophet  by  a  fundamental  Apocalypse  which  "rends" 
the  heavens  above  him,  developing  itself  subsequently  in  most  manifold  inspirations.  These 
inspirations  are,  in  the  Prophet's  own  bosom,  already  revelations,  (daveptJoeis) ;  it  is  his  pro 
vince  in  his  preaching  to  convert  them  into  prophetic  announcements  for  his  cotemporaries, 
for  the  world. 

But,  once  more,  we  have  to  distinguish  the  Apocalypse  as  a  Divine  fact,  from  its  product, 
the  Apocalypse  as  a  human  composition.  The  apocalyptic  writing  bears  its  specific  name — 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  writings  which  are  prophetic  in  a  more  general  sense  only — 
in  accordance  with  a  distinction  which  might  at  first  sight  be  designated  as  conventional 
but  which,  upon  closer  inspection,  is  found  to  rest  upon  very  decided  distinctive  marks. 

The  first  mark  respects  form.  The  prophetic  writings,  in  a  more  general  sense,  are 
collections  of  single  prophecies,  disposed  with  more  or  less  order  in  regard  to  subject-matter, 
— in  a  word,  anthologies ;  and  their  symbolic  expression  is  transrupted  by  didactical  sermons 
and  exhortations  [Pardnesen,  napaivlaei^.  In  them,  moreover,  the  source-points  of  the 
vision  and  the  moral  applications  of  the  same,  together  with  historical  elucidations  even, 
branch  out  very  distinctly.  An  Apocalypse,  on  the  contrary,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presen 
tation  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  visions,  following  one  upon  another  in  cyclical 
divisions ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  thoroughly  unitous  composition,  a  sacred  work  of  art,  whose 
style  is,  accordingly,  altogether  figurative  or  typical,  even  though  it  be  based  upon  historical 
data ;  these  historical  data  themselves  attain  a  symbolical  significance.  The  typical  forms 
cease,  however,  to  be  purely  individual  [proper  only  to  the  person  employing  them — 
E.  R.  C.] ;  they  assume  the  character  of  an  historically  conventional  fixedness,  i.  <?.,  a  theo 
cratic  science. 

The  second  mark  respects  the  purport.  The  prophetic  anthologies  proceed  in  the  main, 
from  the  present  onward,  through  a  fragmentary  series  of  Messianic  pictures,  to  the  Advent 
of  the  Messiah,  and  if  they  do  advance  beyond  His  simple  appearance  and  sketch  the  fullness 
of  the  times  in  eschatological  traits,  those  traits  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  few  and  far 
between.  For  the  most  part,  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  coincides  for  them  with  His 
first  coming,  and  the  great  gulf  between  the  two  becomes  manifest  only  from  particular 
features  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  particular  intimations  of  the  "  travail  of  the  Messiah." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Apocalypses  are  eschatological  from  beginning  to  end.  Not  only  the 
contrast  between  the  suffering  and  glorified  Christ,  but  also  that  between  His  first  and  second 
appearing,  hence  likewise  that  between  Christ  and  Antichrist,  nay,  the  contrast  between 
the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  consequently  the  end  of  the  world  itself,  emerge  boldly.  In 
fact,  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  course  of  the  world,  in  its  gravitation  toward  the  end, 
forms  the  object  upon  which  their  gaze  is  concentrated —  constitutes  their  peculiar  point  of 
view.  This  point  of  view  they  mediate,  however,  by  a  history  of  the  world,  eschatological 
in  its  modifications.  The  entire  history  of  the  world  from  the  olden  times,  or  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Christ,  is  in  them  unfolded  in  eschatological  cycles,  in  which  the  entire  course 
of  the  world  is  continually  presented  from  different  points  of  view — the  cycles  meantime 
progressing  steadily  toward  the  end.  This  type  is,  at  all  events,  quite  distinctly  impressed 
upon  the  Apocalypse  [of  John]  ;  and  Hilgenfeld's  denial  of  the  fact  is  based  upon  a  hampefed 
rationalistic  view  of  the  narrow  scope  of  this  Scripture.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  that 
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the  idea  of  a  universal  history — whose  gerin  was  contained  in  Genesis — here  appears  in  full 
development,  though  in  Hebrew  theocratic  form,  whilst  classical  historiography  was  unable 
to  attain  to  this  universalism.  We  find  later,  in  the  Gnostics,  a  striving  after  a  universal 
view  of  the  world  which  should  set  at  nought  the  barriers  of  history  and  of  our  earth — but 
which  did  not  succeed  in  passing  beyond  fanciful  and  heretical  forms. 

With  this  latter  mark,  the  third  mark  of  the  Apocalypses  is  connected.  Originating,  as 
they  did,  in  the  Divine  pacification  and  consolation  of  elect  prophetic  hearts,  whose  ardent 
longing  blazes  brightly  in  times  of  great  tribulation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  they  are  in  like 
manner  designed  to  instruct,  to  comfort,  and  to  pacify,  first  the  servants  of  God,  and  through 
them,  the  churches  in  times  of  future  new  and  similar  tribulations ;  nay,  to  transmute  all 
signs  of  terror  into  signs  of  hope  and  promise :  whilst  the  aim  of  ordinary  Prophecies  con 
sists  pre-eminently  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  present  in  regard  to  enlightenment, 
discipline,  consolation,  and  exhortation.  These  latter  are  writings  concerning  the  future, 
for  the  present ;  the  others  are  writings  which,  passing  over  the  present,  are  intended  pre 
eminently  for  the  future.  This  fact  is  quite  one-sidedly  presented  by  Hilgenfeld :  "  They  were 
meant  to  fill  up  the  times  when  there  was  no  revelation  with  substitutes  of  prophecy." 
The  connecting  link  between  Malachi  and  Christ  was  formed  by  the  popular  piety,  longing, 
and  hope  of  the  true  Israel,  and  not  by  pseudo-apocalyptic  reveries.* 

In  proceeding  to  distinguish  between  genuine  and  spurious  Apocalypses,  we  may  put 
forth  the  general  statement  that  the  former  contain  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  the 
highest  visions  may  be  united  to  the  highest  forms  of  sacred  art ;  the  latter  are  at  best  poetic 
imitations,  which,  for  visions,  substitute  compilations  and  extravagant  fancies,  and  replace 
the  theocratico-classical  and  mysterious  artistic  form  with  a  manufactured  and  mystical 
chiar'  oscur0. 

2  4.   CLASSES  OF  APOCALYPTICAL  WHITINGS. 

Particulars  concerning  the  development  of  Apocalyptics  in  general  may  be  found  in 
Lucke's  work,  the  most  prominent  treatise  on  the  subject:  Versuch  einer  vollstdndigen  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes,  Bonn,  1848-52,  p.  9-15.  One  of  the  first  impulses  to  the 
Science  of  Apocalyptics  was  given  in  1819,  by  the  English  Bishop  Laurence,  with  his  edition 
of  Apocalyptic  writings  from  the  Ethiopian  ( Anabaticon  of  Isaiah ;  4th  Book  of  Esdrasf) ; 

*  [The  following  remarks  by  Auberlen  (Daniel  and  the  Revelation,  Eng.  Traus.  Edinburgh,  1856,  p.  80)  are  worthy  of 
highest  consideration  :  "  The  name  Apocalyptic  (in  the  use  of  which  we  are  justified  by  Rev.  i.  1),  already  signifies  that 
the  divine  communication  and  revelation  are  more  prominent  in  the  prophet  than  the  human  mediation  and  receptivity  ; 
for  airoKoAu>//is  (revelation)  signifies  a  divine, — n-po^rjTeia  (prophecy,  Wassagung)  a  human  activity.  Comp.  Dan.  ii.  22,  23, 
where  it  is  said  of  God,  that  '  He  revealeth  (auros  aTTOKaAun-Tei  LXX.)  the  deep  and  secret  things  ;  He  knoweth  what  is  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth  with  Him  ;'  and  Rev.  i.  1,  2,  where  the  supernatural  fact  is  three-fold.  God  gave  the 
revelation  to  .Tesus  Christ,  and  He,  through  His  angels,  signified  it  to  John  for  the  purpose  of  further  spreading  it.  All  biblical 
prophecy,  of  course,  is  based  on  divine  revelation,  so  that  these  two  words  designate,  the  one  the  subjective,  the  other  the  ob 
jective  side  of  the  same  thing  (see  1  Cor.  xiv.  29,30),  and  are  sometimes  used  indiscriminately,  as  when  John  calls  his  Apoca 
lypse,  which  ig  styled  '  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ '  (Rev.  i.  1),  '  the  words  of  this  prophecy '  (Rev.  i.  3).  For  this  reason,  how 
ever,  a  distinction  is  likewise  made  between  the  two  expressions,  and  they  are  used  as  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  ge 
nus,  according  as  the  objective  revelation,  or  the  subjective  prophetic  inspiration,  is  mire  prominent.  Thus  St.  Paul  distin 
guishes  them  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  6,  'either  by  revelation  or  by  prophecy.'  The  prophet  stands  in  connection  with  the  outer  world. 
He  addresses  words  to  the  prince  and  the  people,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  congregation  [Church],  as  in  the  New, 
•words  with  which  the  Spirit  of  G'Hi,  pervading  the  human  fpirit  with  His  mighty  influence,  supplies  him.  But  while  the 
prophet  speaks  in  the  Spirit  (comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  :i.  ev  irvevnari.  ©eoO  \a\iav),  the  apocalyptic  seer  it  in  the  Spirit,  in  his 
whole  person  (Rev.  i.  10;  iv.  2).  The  united  activity  of  soul  and  body,  which  forms  the  link  between  man  and  the  outward 
world,  recedes  altogether  into  the  background,  so  that  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  such  a  state  from  his  own  experience,  can  say 
he  does  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  3).  It  is  the  spirit  only,  that  which  connects 
us  with  God  and  the  invisible  world,  which  is  active,  or  rather  recipient,  in  the  apocalyptic  state;  for  all  proper  human 
activity  towards  God  can  consist  ouly  in  receiving.  Here,  where  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  influence  the  immediaie 
contemporaries  of  the  seer,  as  that  the  seer  may  receive  disclosures  for  the  benefit  of  all  succeeding  generations,  he  is  alone 
with  God  while  He  reveals  Himself,  and  perceives  only  what  is  disclosed  to  him  from  above,  as  the  veil  which  hides  the 
invisible  world  is  drawn  from  off  his  spirit  (ajro-(caAvirr«ii').  'The  heavens  were  opened,'  says  Ezekiel  (i.  1),  'and  1  saw 
visions  of  God.'  This  state  is  therefore  called  a  trance,"  etc  — E.  R.  C.] 

•f  ["The  classification  of  the  four  books  which  have  been  named  after  Ezra  is  particularly  complicated.  In  the  Vatican 
and  other  quasi-modern  edition*  of  the  LXX.,  our  (Eng.  Apoc.)  1st  Esdras  is  called  the  first  book  of  Esdras,  in  relation  to 
the  Canonical  book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  it,  and  is  called  the  second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr.  means  the 
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this,  indeed,  was  after  Semler  had  availed  himself  of  such  Apocryphal  apocalypses  as  were 
known  to  him  in  interpretation  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  being  followed  by  Conradi, 
and,  shortly  after,  by  Eichhorn  and  Bleek ;  see  Hilgenfeld,  p.  4.  Subsequent  to  Bishop 
Lawrence's  work,  Nitzsch,  in  the  year  1820,  sketched  the  idea  of  Apocalyptics.  Liicke  was 
spurred  on  in  his  task  by  the  "  report"  of  Nitzsch  (1st  edition,  1832).  In  1833,  A.  C.  Hof- 
mann  published  a  translation  and  exegesis  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  with  which  he  united  a 
treatise  upon  the  Apocalyptists  of  the  olden  time  amongst  the  Jews  and  Christians,  assuming 
the  existence  of  a  coherent  whole,  composed  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  commencing 
with  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Quite  a  series  of  commentaries,  from  Ewald's  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  down  to  the  present  time,  have  promoted  the  general  views  upon  this  subject 
(see  Liicke,  p.  14).  The  following  work  by  Hilgenfeld  especially  belongs  here:  Die  jiidische 
Apokalyptik  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  [Jewish  Apocalyptics  in  their  historical 
development],  Jena,  1857.  In  accordance  with  the  main  features  of  the  two  main  Apocalypses 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Auberlen,  with  his  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  Basel,  1857, 
likewise  claims  a  place  here.  [English  Translation,  Edinburgh,  1856,  a  work  of  rare  merit. 
— E.  R.  C.]  In  a  more  general  sense,  we  mention  here  the  Biblical  Theologies,  the  Introduc 
tions  to  the  New  Testament,  the  books  upon  Eschatology  and  Chiliasm  (particularly  Conradi, 
Kritische  Oeschichte  des  Chiliasmus  [Critical  History  of  Chiliasm],  II.,  p.  365 ;  comp.  231,  in  the 
same  vol.;  III.,  1,  60, 107).  Note  especially,  however,  the  more  or  less  comprehensive  editions 
of  Apocalyptic  writings.  Liicke  dates  the  more  distinct  collections  of  apocryphal  Apocalyptic 
writings  from  Gfrorer's  Prophetse  veteres  pseudepigraphi,  1840;  although  this  publication 
did  not  contain  Apocalyptic  matter  simply  (the  more  ancient  collections  of  Fabricius  and 
Philo  were  not  formed  from  the  point  of  view  which  assumed  the  existence  of  a  general 
system  of  Apocalyptics).  Subsequently  Tischendorf  issued:  Apocalypses  Apocryphx  Mosis, 
E-tdrsE,  Pauli,  Johannis,  item  Marias  Dormitio,  Leipzig,  1866.  Particular  Apocalypses  were 
discussed  by  Lawrence  (see  above),  Nitzsch  (De  testamentis  12  patriarch.,  Wittenberg  1810), 
Gieseler  (  Vetus  translatio  latino,  Visionis  Jesaise,  Gottingen,  1832),  Hofmann  (Das  Such 
Henoch,  see  above),  Friedlieb  (Die  Sibyllinischen  Weissagungen  [The  Sybilline  Prophecies], 
Leipzig,  1852),  Dillmann  (Das  Such  Henoch,  1853),  Philippi  (Das  Such  Henoch,  sein  Zeitalter 
und  sein  Verhaltniss  zum  Judasbriefe  [The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  time  of  its  composition  and 
its  relation  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude],  Stuttgart,  1868  ;  a  monograph  of  sterling  merit),  Volk- 
mar  (Das  4  Buck  Esra  [second  division  of  the  Hand-Book  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Apoc 
rypha],  Tiibingen,  1863),  etal. 

If  it  is  with  truth  that  we  have  designated  the  religion  of  Israel  as  the  religion  of  the 
future,  we  may  be  permitted  to  designate  Apocalyptics  in  particular  as  the  vision  of  the  fu 
ture  ;  partly  as  the  actual  prophecy,  partly  as  the  popular  poetry  of  the  future.  Relatively, 
this  applies  again  to  the  eschatological  longing  and  hope  of  the  New  Testament  faith,  but 
particularly  to  the  chiliastic-morbid  Jewish-christian  expectance  of  the  future,  in  accordance 
with  a  condition  of  mind  which  looked  for  redemption  more  in  the  future  Appearing  of  Christ 
than  in  the  principial  base-laying  salvation  of  His  first  Advent. 

The  apocalyptical  writings  which  have  sprung  up  bearing  these  signs,  are  divided  into 
the  following  classes: 

a.  Old  Testament  canonical  Apocalypses  ; 

b.  Old  Testament  apocryphal  Apocalypses ; 

c.  The  New  Testament  Apocalypse ; 

d.  Jewish-Christian  apocryphal  Apocalypses. 

a.    Old  Testament  Canonical  Apocalypses. 

We  have  elsewhere  (Comm.  on  Genesis,  p.  36  [Am.  Ed.]  already  stated  that  for  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  apocalyptic  form  we  go  back  far  beyond  Daniel.  And  this  we  do  in  accord 
ance  with  the  two  principal  marks  of  an  apocalyptic  writing ;  the  formal  mark — unity  of 

canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  and  2d  Ksdr.  means  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  primitive  Hebrew  arrangement,  mentioned  by 
Jerome,  in  which  Ezra,  and  Ne.hr.miah  make  up  two  parts  of  the  one  book  of  Ezra ;  and  3d  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we  now 
call  1  and  2  Esdras."— SMITH'S  BIB.  Dior.  TIT.  ESDRAS.— E.  E.  C.] 
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composition ;  and  the  material  mark — the  expectation  of  an  eschatological  judgment,  pass 
ing  beyond  simple  Messianism  (first  Advent) ;  an  expectation  in  accordance  with  which  we 
might  regard  the  whole  non-Christian  Jewish  people,  in  its  eschatological  expectancy,  as  a 
permanent,  plastic  appearance  or  embodiment  of  apocryphal  Apocalyptics. 

With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  Books — composed,  as  they  are,  in  accordance  with 
a  unitous  idea,  organically  mernbered,  and  closing,  consequently,  with  themselves — the 
phenomenon  of  the  ideal,  uuitous,  organic  structure  of  the  Books  'goes  back  far  behind 
the  first  Old  Testament  apocalypses,  to  the  beginning  of  Old  Testament  literature ;  and  when 
criticism,  whose  existence  is  demanded  by  the  very  spirit  of  revelation,  shall  have  outgrown 
its  boyhood,  in  which,  in  slavish  dependence  upon  the  new,  it  gives  chase,  with  slackened  rein, 
to  the  newest,  the  fact  will  doubtless  be  recognized  that — with  the  exception  of  redactions  of 
original  memorabilia — men  have  done  the  reverend  Scriptures  great  wrong  by  this  endless 
untwisting  and  patching  together  of  the  Biblical  Books,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  most  spirit 
less  book-making.  One  composition,  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  misjudge  as  a  whole,  even 
though  it  may  receive  damage  in  particulars — and  that  is  the  grand  old  Book  of  Job. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Comm.  on  Genesis  (see  above)  we  have  given  our  reasons  for 
distinguishing  an  entire  group  of  Old  Testament  Apocalypses,  although  not  until  Daniel  does 
the  species  appear  with  features  fully  stamped.*  The  second  part  of  Isaiah  [ch.  xl. — Ixvi.] 
is  a  unitous  composition,  having  its  point  of  gravitation,  manifestly,  in  the  eschatological 
world-consummation — i.  e.,  it  has  the  sign  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  true  no  less  of  the  ap 
pendix  to  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (chap.  xlv. — lii.).  The  apocalyptic  conclusion  of  Ezekiel 
(chap,  xxxvii. — xlviii.),  the  whole  Book  of  Zechariah  in  its  indissoluble  unity,  and  particu 
larly  the  Book  of  Daniel — with  the  exception  of  the  sections  from  chap.  x.  1 — xi.  45,  and  xii. 
5-13,  (see  Comm.  on  Genesis,  p.  38,  Am.  Ed.) — present,  in  form  and  purport,  the  Old  Testa 
ment  eschatological  elements  which  in  the  original  visions  of  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse 
have  arrived  at  their  perfect  significancy  and  configuration.  "Among  the  minor  Prophets 
we  regard  the  Books  of  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah  as  Apocalypses,  predomi 
nantly  depicting,  in  unitous  composition,  the  judgment  upon  Antichristiauity  in  its  symboli 
cal  preludes."  (Genesis,  p.  37.  [Am.  Ed.]). 

b.  Jewish  Apocryphal  Apocalyptics. 

Hilgenfeld  (  Vorwort  VIII.)  is  doubtless  in  error  in  viewing  the  whole  Apocalyptics  of 
Judaism  as  a  precursory  history  of  Christianity,  and  in  believing  that  he  has  found  in  Essen- 
ism  an  offshoot  of  Jewish  Apocalyptics  which  conducts  us  directly  to  the  threshold  of  Chris 
tianity.  This  idea,  which  will  allow  of  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  theocratic  and 
churchly  main  current  and  those  turbid  secondary  streams  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
popular  fancy,  is  based  upon  the  ruling  impulse  of  that  school  which  pseudo-critically  jum 
bles  together  all  things  in  whose  disposition  a  critical  arrangement  is  to  be  found; — the  same 
school  which  regards  the  Gnostics  as  presenting  a  peculiar  stage  in  the  development  of  true 
Christianity,  and  zealously  labors  against  the  distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal 
writings  as  a  hereditary  evil  of  Theology  itself.  Such  confusions,  growing  out  of  a 
special  tendency,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  to  the  same  degree  in  any  other  department  of 
science.  Philology,  for  instance,  is  careful  to  avoid  mingling  together,  without  distinction, 
nay,  with  a  fanatical  levelling  impulse,  ancient  classics  and  obsolete  popular  literature,  to  the 
production  of  endless  trouble  and  great  confusion. 

Jewish  apocryphal  Apocalyptics  have  produced  two  writings  which,  in  common,  have  a 
Jewish  character — especially  in  their  imitation  of  Daniel — and  yet  stand  in  decided  contrast 
one  to  the  other.  The  Jewish  stock  of  the  Sibylline  books,  interpolated  and  supplemented  by 
Christians,  namely  the  third  book  of  Esdras,f  has,  like  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
an  Alexandrian  ground-tone ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  in  its  He 
brew-Pharisaic  character,  reiriinds  us  quite  unmistakably  of  the  book  of  Jesus  Sirach.  They 
passess  in  common  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  future  victory  of  Judaism  over  the  Gentile 

*  [Does  not  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.)  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  true  Apocalypse? — E.  R.  C.] 
i  8«e  Bleek,  Hilgenfeld,  Friedlicb. 
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world-kingdoms.  This  fundamental  idea  can  be  attributed  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  itself  only 
by  a  false  religious  taste ;  in  that  prophecy  it  is  not  the  restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  but  an 
entirely  new  Heavenly  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  In  both  writings  (3  and  4  Esdras)  the  dwindling  away  of  the  expectation  of  a  per 
sonal  Messiah  is  unmistakable  (see  Hilgenfeld,  p.  77,  78,  86,  221  sqq.;  Voikmar,  Esra,  260). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  books  which  accords  with  the 
contrast  between  the  Hebrew-Jewish  and  the  Alexandrian- Jewish  character ;  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Esdras,  the  Pharisaic  hatred  of  the  heathen  is  unmistakably  prominent — for  instance, 
in  the  joy  of  the  blessed  at  the  spectacle  of  the  wicked  burning  in  everlasting  flames  (Hilgen 
feld,  p.  201) — ;  whilst  the  Sibyl  is  continually  warning  the  heathen  against  the  service  of 
false  gods,  and  finally  anticipates  the  general  instruction  of  the  Gentiles  and  their  conversion 
to  Monotheism  (Hilgenfeld,  87,  88).  They  are  distinguished  furthermore  in  that  the  Hebrew 
Messiah  stands  back  of  the  Messianic  upliftment  of  the  nation  above  the  Roman  world  power, 
appearing  only  at  the  end  of  the  world  for  judgment  especially  (Hilgenfeld, 220),  while  the 
Alexandrian  Messiah  is  endowed  with  scarcely  any  distinctness  of  form. 

Another  distinctive  mark  is,  that  the  Sibyl  is  glorified  as  prophecy  come  to  the  heathen 
from  the  theocratic  source; — prophecy  whose  final  aim,  like  that  of  Sophia  [or  Wisdom 
personified]  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  is  the  eschatological  renewal  of  the  world:  while  the 
Messianism  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  as  also  of  the  book  of  Jesus  Sirach,  culminates  in  a 
growth  of  books  or  writings  (Sirach  xxiv.  23 ;  4  Esdras  at  the  close :  Esdras'  94  books  [the 
English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha  gives  204  (or  nine  hundred  and  four  Marg.)  as  the  number 
of  the  books  that  were  written,  2  (4)  Esdr.  xiv.  44]  ;  24  open,  70  secret  writings). 

Neither  is  the  contrast  in  the  form  of  the  prophecy  to  be  overlooked.  The  Alexandrian 
Sibyl  prophesies  from  an  irresistible  impulse,  in  pathological  ecstasy  (Hilgenfeld,  51),  whilst 
the  visions  vouchsafed  to  Esdras  are  mediated  by  ethical  conduct,  fasting  and  praying,  and 
thus  their  revelations  can  assume  a  conversational  form. 

According  to  Friedlieb,  the  Jewish  Sibylline  books  came  into  being  from  the  years  160 
to  40  B.  C.  (according  to  Bleek,  an  older  portion  is  cotemporary  with  the  Book  of  Daniel  (?), 
a  later  part  having  been  produced,  he  thinks,  about  40  B.  C.).  The  time  of  the  Jewish 
ground-form  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras  is  differently  estimated  by  different  exegetes. 
This  disagreement  of  exegesis  is  based  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  exceedingly  obscure 
vision  of  the  eagle  (dream-vision  of  the  second  night).  Lawrence  interpreted  the  twelve 
wings  of  the  eagle  as  referring  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  line  of  Roman  kings  and  the 
more  modern  additions  to  it;  Gfrorer  conceived  the  wings  to  refer  to  twelve  Roman  emperors 
and  associate-emperors  [Neben kaiser].  Liicke  interpreted  the  eagle's  three  heads  as  signi 
ficant  of  Sylla,  Ppinpey,  and  Caesar,  as  an  arbitrarily  conceived,  successive  triumvirate. 
Least  tenable  is  the  view  of  Hilgenfeld,  who  seeks  to  construe  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras 
into  a  continuation  of  the  Sibyl,  without  recognizing  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the 
latter ;  declaring  the  eagle's  twelve  wings  to  be  Alexander  and  the  Egyptian  kings  who 
succeeded  him.  According  to  Voikmar  (Das  vierte  Buck  Esra,  p.  838),  the  Jewish  author 
wrote  his  Apocalypse  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  97,  after  the  fall  of  Domitian.  Contrary  to 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  second  destruction  of  the  Temple,  in  the  year  70,  is  not  men 
tioned  in  the  book  ;  Voikmar  conceives  it  to  be,  "by  way  of  disguise,"  "parallelized"  with 
the  first  destruction,  i.  e.,  represented  by,  and  along  with,  the  first.  Since  the  eagle,  i.  e.,  the 
Roman  world-kingdom,  comes  to  its  end  by  a  lion,  i.  e.,  the  Jewish  Messianic  Theocracy,  we 
can  think,  in  interpreting  this  vision,  of  no  time  save  that  of  the  first  Jewish  insurrection 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  that  of  the  insurrection  under  Bar-Cocheba. 
But  since,  moreover,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  itself  not  mentioned,  we  are  constrained 
to  interpret  the  vision  (whose  obscurity  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  period) 
as  referring  to  the  first  Jewish  war.  The  first  three  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  intelligible 
enough  (Hilgenfeld,  205) :  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius.  The  following  nine  feathers  are 
very  dimly  pictured ;  they  denote  imperial  pretenders  rather  than  actual  emperors.  The 
number  twelve,  consequently,  is  more  a  symbolico-ideal  number  than  one  to  be  historically 
identified  and  referred.  Only  a  few  of  the  mock  emperors,  like  Galba  and  Otho,  momen- 
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tarily  attain  dominion.  The  greatest  of  the  three  heads  of  the  eagle,  which  now  awakes, 
makes  an  end  of  the  feathers,  takes  the  two  other  heads  along  with  it,  and  shakes  the  whole 
earth ;  but  suddenly  disappears.  Finally,  the  head  on  the  right  side  devours  that  on  the 
left,  and  is  left  alone  until  the  roaring  lion  makes  an  end  of  it.  Now,  if  this  head  on  the 
right  side  were  Jerusalem's  great  enemy,  Vespasian,  and  the  head  devoured  by  it,  Vitellius, 
we  might  go  back  for  an  interpretation  of  the  middle  head,  which  suddenly  disappeared 
after  shaking  the  whole  earth,  to  Nero.  In  consideration  of  the  dim  and  confused  execution 
of  the  picture,  the  effort  to  interpret  all  the  figures  into  a  harmonious  system  is  less  requisite 
than  inquiry  into  the  spirit  of  the  production  as  a  whole ;  this  is  thoroughly  consonant  with 
the  rancorous  spirit  of  the  pseudo-Messianic  Jewish  revolution.  Ewald,  after  Conradi,  has 
already  set  forth  about  the  same  view  (see  Hilgenfeld,  p.  392,  note). 

In  regard  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  received  by  Hilgenfeld  among  the  Jewish  Apocalypses, 
we  hold  the  argument  of  Philippi,  who  vindicates  the  original  Christian  character  of  the 
book,  to  be  decisive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ascension  of  Moses  seems  to  form  a  supplement  to  the  fourth 
book  of  Esdras,  originating  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  uplifting  of  prostrate 
Judaism.* 

c.   The  Apocalypse  of  John. 

As  the  Book  of  Daniel  became  a  pattern  for  the  apocryphal  Apocalypses  of  Judaism,  so 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  has  been  the  exemplar  for  all  Christian  Apocalypses.  But  upon  the 
side  of  Christianity  also,  nothing  but  a  lack  of  spiritual  taste,  i.  e.,  an  unspiritual  taste,  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  canonical  mysteries  and  apocryphal  riddles,  between 
a  grandeur  of  forms  in  which  order  prevails,  and  an  extravagance  of  forms  over  which  con 
fusion  reigns. 

d.    The  Christian  (Jewish- Christian]  Apocryphal  Apocalypses. 

These  arrange  themselves  primarily  into  two  leading  classes:  1.  Christianized:  2.  Origi 
nally  Christian  Apocalypses. 

As  Christianized  Apocalypses  we  may  name  the  previously  mentioned  Jewish  Apocrypha, 
the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  Book  of  Esdras.  Bleek,  Ueber  die  sibyllinischen  Orakel.  Theol. 
Zeitechrift  von  Schleiermacher.  De  Wette  und  Liicke,  Vol.  I.  20 ;  II.  172  sqq.  Friedlieb,  Die 
sibyllinischen  Weissagungen,  and  Hilgenfeld,  Diejudische  Apokalyptik. 

Amongst  the  Jewish-Christian  Apocrypha  which  are  imitative  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
principal  composition  is  the  Book  of  Enoch — an  Ebionite  Jewish-Christian  production — 
for  an  examination  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Philippi's  work. 

As  the  tissue  of  apocryphal,  and,  in  many  respects,  heretical,  fable  has  woven  itself  about 
the  whole  line  of  the  most  distinguished  Biblical  names  and  writings,  so  it  is  in  especial  with 
the  bungling  compositions  of  apocryphal  authors.  Most  of  them  have  issued  forth  from 
obscurity  only  to  become  again  the  prey  of  obscurity.  We  follow,  in  naming  them,  the 
Biblical  thread :  , 

1.  Apocalypse  of  Adam  (Lucke,  p.  232). 

2.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  see  above. 

3.  Apocalypse  of  Abraham.     Ophitic.     Liicke,  252. 

4.  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  see  above. 

5.  Book  of  Elias,  Hieronym.  ad  Snmmachium,  Ep.  101. 

6.  Book  of  Esdras,  (Christianized,  see  above). 

7.  Ascensio  Isaix  Vatic,  (see  Gfrorer,  Prophetse  Veteres  Pseudepigraphi,  p.  1). 

8.  Danielis,  Tischend.,  Apocalypses  XXX. 

9.  Apocalypsis  Baruch  (edidit  Ceriani,  Monumenta  sacra,  Mediolani,  1866,  see  Programm 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Langen,  Bonn,  1867). 


*  A  fragment  cf  this  lost  book  has  recently  been  found.      See  Langen,  Dot  Judenthum  in  PaUatina  sur  Zeit  Cltristi 
(Bonn,  1866,  p.  2). 
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10.  Apocalypse  of  Peter  (Lilcke,  p.  240). 

11.  Two  Apocalypses  of  Paul,  see  Tischendorf,  p.  XIV.  (Apocalypses  Apocryphx).     On 
one  of  these,  see  Tischendorf,  p.  34. 

12.  Apocalypse  of  a  Pseudo-John,  Tischend.,  Apocal.  XVIII. 

13.  Of  Bartholomew  (TisXihendorf,  Apocalypses,  XXIV.). 

14.  Of  Mary  (Tischendorf,  XXVII). 

15.  Of  Stephen  (Lucke,  p.  247). 

To  these  may  be  added  some  miserable  works  whose  web  extends  over  the  post-apostolic 
period  or  falls  within  it.  Relatively,  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  account  of  an  Apoca 
lypse  of  Cerinthus  is  dubious  (Lucke,  247).  Finally,  an  Apocalypse  under  the  name  of 
Methodius  of  Constantinople. 

Later  or  more  modern  apocalyptic  productions  have  scarcely  any  significance  bearing 
upon  the  characteristics  of  ancient  apocryphal  Apocalyptics,  which  (according  to  Lucke) 
became  extinct  in  the  fifth  century.  In  Gfrorer's  collection  the  following  are  cited :  Vita 
Merlini.  Qalfridi  Liber  de  Prophetiis  Merlini.  Fratris  Hermanni  Monachi  Vaticinium.  Prophe- 
tia  Malachiae  de  Summis  Pontificibus.  Apocalyptic  traits,  however,  are  also  visible  in  manifold 
form  in  the  chiliastic  writings  generally. 

§  5.    FIGURATIVE   FORM   OF  APOCALYPTICS. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are,  throughout,  a  record  of  the  Providence  of  God,  as  exercised 
in  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom  ;  hence  they  are  themselves  overruled  by  His  Spirit. 
From  beginning  to  end,  they  rest  upon  the  synthesis  of  the  living  word,  mighty  in  deed,  and 
the  spiritually  significant,  speaking  fact.  Consequently  they  are  acquainted,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  no  idle  words ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  no  silent  facts.  From  beginning  to 
end,  they  set  forth  the  Divine  in  the  human,  the  spiritual  in  the  sensible,  the  eternal  in  the 
temporal,  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  i.  e.,  they  deal  throughout  in  sense-imagery — being  thus 
symbolical  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term. 

This  is  true  even  of  the  historical  portion  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  ideas  which 
are  reflected  in  the  histories  have  re-acted  upon  the  symbolism  and  mode  of  expression  of 
the  facts  recounted.  And  thus  Biblical  history,  by  virtue  of  its  matter-of-fact  foundations, 
is  distinguished  from  all  heathen  mythicism ;  by  virtue  of  the  ideal  transparency  or  signi- 
ficancy  of  its  facts,  from  all  the  pragmatism*  of  profane  historiography.  Whilst  the  latter 
circles  for  the  most  part  between  secondary  causes  and  proximate  designs,  Biblical  historio 
graphy  has  in  view  the  supreme  causes  and  supreme  designs,  and  hence  recognizes  the  media 
between  cause  and  design — secondary  causes  and  secondary  designs — so  far  as  it  mentions 
them  at  all,  in  their  universal  significance;  none  the  less  in  the  light  of  Supreme 
Providence. 

This  same  character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  occasions  in  the  didactic  writings  the 
sententious  form ;  in  the  poetic  writings  in  particular,  the  wealth  of  figurative  expression 
and  the  significance  of  the  composition ;  its  most  powerful  appearance,  however,  is  in  the 
prophetic  writings.  Here  it  converts  historical  items  into  symbols  of  the  idea  (for  instance, 
the  king  of  Babylon),  and  ideas  into  historical  forms  (grass-eating  lions) ;  as  a  consequence, 
it  shuts  up  revelation  from  all  common  sensuous  apprehension  of  it — for  instance,  for  the 
mass  of  the  later  Jews — whilst  it  sets  it  in  the  brightest  light  for  the  disciples  of  the  truth ; 
a  fact  which  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  parables  of  the  Lord,  according  to  Matthew  xiii.  13. 

The  simple  sense-image,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  fullness  of  life  and  life's 
illumination  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  branches  out  into  three  fundamental  forms:  ALLEGO- 
RISM,  SYMBOLISM,  and  TYPiSM.f 

ALLEGORISM  (allegory  from  &Mo  ayopeietv,  to  express  something  in  words  intended  to 

*  [The  German  F^ragmatik,  which  is  here  translated  pragmatism,  has  the  wide  sense  of  the  Greek  word  from  which  it 
is  derived,  and  not  the  one-sided  and  purely  offensive  meaning  of  the  English  derivatives  from  n-pay/io. — TR.] 

t  See  the  author's  treatise:  Veber  die  Beziehungen,  welche  ewischen  der  aUgcmeinen  SymboKk  und.  der  kirchlichen 
Symbolik  obwalten.  DetUscfte  Zdttchrift  fur  chrittliche  Wissentchaft,  etc.,  1865,  Nr.  4-6. 
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convey  a  meaning  other  than  their  immediate  one)  is  a  form  of  imagery  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  semblance  of  outward  similarity,  employs  one  phenomenon  as  the  figure  of  another ; 
imaging,  especially,  a  more  spiritual  matter  by  means  of  a  sensible  phenomenon.  The 
flowing  element  of  allegory  is  the  simple  figurative  expression,  the  rhetorical  metaphor  (the 
warrior,  a  lion;  evil,  a  weed) ;  an  allegory  is  a  poetically  developed  metaphor.  It  denotes 
its  subject  by  another  which  has  a  similar  appearance.* 

SYMBOLISM  (O'VU^OAOV  from  aufiSdMetv)  unites  a  sensible  image  with  a  spiritual  back 
ground,  which  latter  is  more  or  less  inwardly  and  essentially  connected  with  the  phenomenon 
which  furnishes  the  image.  The  uniting  of  the  two  sundered  portions  of  a  pledge  of 
hospitality  directly  unites  the  pledge  with  hospitality  itself.  In  general,  however,  the 
symbol  is  based  upon  the  connection  of  the  sign  and  that  which  it  signifies ;  so  that  thus 
something  moral  or  spiritual  is  denoted  by  something  perceptible  to  the  senses  (a  scar,  for 
instance), — the  higher  by  the  lower;  the  combination  may  either  be  a  conventional  one 
(social  connection)  or  it  may  be  founded  upon  natural  relations.  The  flowing  element  of 
the  symbol  is  metonymy — the  change  of  names ;  hence,  the  symbol  is  a  fixed  meto 
nymy.  It  denotes  a  higher  object  —  one,  especially,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  mind — by 
a  lower  one,  perceptible  to  the  senses,  yet  akin  to  the  first ;  in  short,  symbol  may  be  ex 
pressed  in  one  word — the  cognate. 

TYPISM,  finally  (-r^oc,  riirrru),  denotes  the  impression  produced  by  a  blow;  a  carving; 
a  plan,  sketch,  or  outline ;  consequently,  the  germ  of  a  future  form.  It  is  the  commence 
ment-point,  situate  on  the  same  line  of  development  with  the  object  denoted;  a  real  pro 
phecy,  which  fulfills  itself  in  the  future  object,  being,  notwithstanding  the  ideal  identity 
of  essence,  distinct  from  it  in  the  substantial  reality — like  the  shadow  from  the  substance 
which  projects  it.  The  flowing  element  of  the  type  is  most  prominent  in  synecdoche, 
which  embraces  not  only  the  whole  with  a  part,  but  also  the  fulfilment  with  the  base-laying. 
The  type  relates  to  things  ideally  the  same  in  essence,  and  really  distinct,  though,  it  may 
be,  symbolically  cognate;  it  denotes  a  future  already  subsisting  germ-wise  in  the 
present. 

The  allegory  is  a  simple  image ;  the  symbol  is  a  sense-image ;  the  type  is  a  /ore-image. 
[A  type  is  a  symbol  in  that  it  is  a  sense-image,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  symbol ; — it  is 
always  of  the  future  (a/ore-image) ;  it  is  some  person,  act,  or  institution  introduced  by  God 
into  the  ritual  or  history  of  His  people,  not  only  as  prefiguring  the  antitype,  but  as  having 
an  ideal  identity  therewith — as  being,  in  a  sense,  the  representative  thereof;  as,  for  instance, 
the  priest,  the  sacrifice,  of  the  old  economy. — E.  R.  C.] 

It  is  also  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  distinction  between  these  figures,  the  hasty 
coinage  of  poesy,  and  complete  poetic  elaborations  of  their  character.  The  poetic  elabora 
tion  of  the  allegory  is  the  fable  (for  the  most  part,  though  not  exclusively,  that  which  avails 
itself  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  setting  forth  its  ideas) ;  the  poetic  elaboration  of  the  symbol 
is  the  parable,  though  the  latter  may  in.  detail  likewise  employ  allegorical  features ;  the 
poetic  elaboration  of  the  type  is  prophecy,  from  the  formal  stand-point  (the  paramuthia 
[that  speech  or  discourse  which  encourages,  exhorts,  consoles — E.  R.  C.] ). 

Nearly  related  as  these  forms  are,  manifoldly  connected  as  they  may  be  in  the  more 
elevated  productions  of  the  mind — in  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetic  works— the  mingling 
of  them  is  still  inadmissible,  whether  it  be  in  their  three  ground-forms — allegory,  symbol, 
type — or  in  their  three-fold  gradation  from  element  to  form,  from  the  simple  form  to  the 
poetic  application.! 

Similarly,  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  allegorical  exegesis  (which  has  ever 
been  an  instinctive  supplement  of  the  Christian  mind  to  a  Hellenistically  shallow,  gramma- 
tico-historical  exegesis)  and  the  exegesis  of  allegorical  or  allegorico-symbolico-typical  writings; 

*  The  most  modern  Natural  Science  allegorizes  nature  in  a  high  degree,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  pre-eminently  with  the 
outward  similarities  of  created  beings,  at  the  expense  of  inner  essential  marks. 

t  It  would  lead  us  too  far  astray  from  our  more  immediate  subject  if  we  should  attempt  an  exposition  01  the  prin 
ciple  hero  laid  down,  together  with  an  examination  of  extant  theories  and  works  upon  symbolUm  — for  instance,  Bahi"g 
excellent  work  upon  the  subject. 
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just  as  we  distinguish  between  a  poetic  representation  of  the  immoral  and  immoral  repre 
sentations.* 

Upon  Biblical  ground,  we  have  also  to  distinguish  between  ver6a£-prophetic  and  real- 
prophetic  types.f  We  beg  leave  to  designate,  as  the  highest  real  types,  the  mental  or  mood 
types,t  i.  e.,  Divine  real  prophecies,  unconsciously  uttered  by  men.  The  choice  of  the  expres 
sion  is  of  manifold  importance  here.  The  prophecy  Gen.  iii.  [15]  is  significant  of  the  Messianic 
Humanity  [Christ] ;  the  mental  type  denotes  a  unit.  The  same  distinction  obtains  where  the 
seed  of  Abraham  is  spoken  of.  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  16,  has  in  mind  the  real  mental  type  which  sig 
nificantly  attaches  to  the  Abrahamic  promise.  Pss.  xvi  and  xxii.  and  many  other  passages 
come  under  this  head ;  especially,  the  virgin,  Is.  vii.  In  accordance  with  the  above,  men 
tal  types  frequently  constitute  the  envelope  of  verbal  prophecies,  and  form  the  transition  from 
real  to.  verbal  prophecy.^ 

As  further  regards  allegory  in  particular,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  entire  realm  of  evil 
can  be  symbolized  only  by  allegorical  figures — i.  e.,  figures  of  outward  similarity — the  world 
of  nature  not  being  related  to  evil ;  not  even  the  creaturely  serpent  is  so  related,  although 
it  is  the  reflection  of  an  extinct  and  ruder  world-form  ("  in  caverns  dwells  the  dragons'  an 
cient  brood"). 

As,  therefore,  allegorism  was  requisite  in  the  system  of  Sacred  Writings,  so,  too,  symbol 
ism  was  necessary,  since  faith  perceives  in  the  visible  world  the  phenomena  of  a  higher 
and  invisible  one. 

No  less  requisite,  finally,  was  the  typical  presentation,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  form  the  documentary  evidences  of  a  religion  of  the  future,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  also,  the  sacred  writers  pass  from  picturing  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  faithful 
in  the  Christ  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  to  a  longing  for  His  glorious  second  appearance,  and  to  the  prophetic  pre- 
description  of  the  same. 

With  all  its  figurativeness,  however,  Holy  Scripture  is  far  removed  from  a  poetic  fixa 
tion  of  images,  which  might  degenerate  into  a  spiritual  image  worship  ;  the  commandment, 
Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  image,  is  borne  in  mind  throughout.  For  this 
holy  word,  characterized  by  Kant  as  sublime,  excludes,  not  plastic  and  painted  images 
simply,  but  also  images  of  the  fancy,  mental  figures  and  likenesses,  insomuch  as  these,  by  an 
erroneous  or  servile  fixation  of  ideas  and  attributes,  might  seem  to  render  finite  the  Divine. 
Hence  the  bold  change  of  imagery  (e.g.,  Ps.  xviii.j,  a  circumstance  so  surprising  to  a  taste 
formed  upon  the  Greek  classics.  This  absence  of  fixation  makes  it  possible  for  the  Lion  to 


*  A  well-known  critic  of  the  TUbingen  school  reproached  the  author  with  interpreting  the  Apocalypse  "  allegorically." 
He  should  have  said — interpreting  it  as  an  allegorical  writing,  in  accordance  with  its  character.  The  Tubingen  school, 
which  can  allegorize  the  Pauline  Epistles,  takes  a  different  view  of  matters  in  approaching  the  Apocalypse,  and  strives  to 
apprehend  it  literally,  thus  hoping  to  make  good  a  charge  of  Judaizing.  Such  proceedings  are  euphemistically  denominated 
— tendency.  After  a  similar  fashion,  Rothe  confounds  philosophic  dogmatics  and  dogmatical  philosophy. 

t  [A  real  prophecy,  or  real  type,  is  a  prophecy  or  type  embodied  in  some  person,  act,  event,  which  shadows  forth  some 
other  person,  act,  or  event,  yet  in  the  future.  Thus,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  a  real  type  of  the  final  destruc 
tion  of  the  world.  A  verbal  prophecy  or  verbal  type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  prophecy  or  type  set  forth  in  words  simply.— 
E.  R.  C.] 

J  [Gemiithxtyptis,  Stimmungifyput.  Gemilth  is  a  collective  term  for  the  affections,  desires,  impulses,  will ;  it  corresponds 
sometimes  to  soul,  someviuies  to  mind,  sometimes  to  heart.  Stimmung  denotes  the  disposition  or  (literally)  tuning  of  a 
man  ;  it  may  be  used  in  a  permanent  or  a  transitory  sense.  In  the  latter  sense  it  corresponds  to  the  English  mood.  A 
Gemiithttypus  or  Stimmungstypus,  then,  is  presented  when  the  inner  man  of  some  individual  is  so  worked  upon  as  to 
prefigure  the  state  of  one  who  is  yet  to  come.  Pss.  xvi.,  xxii.  (as  above  cited)  and  xli.  afford  notable  instances  of  the 
Gemiitfistypus.— TB.] 

g  [The  meaning  of  Lange  in  this  somewhat  obscure  paragraph  seems  to  be  :  The  man  himself  in  the  mood  in  which 
hs  makes  the  unconscljus  (an  to  its  prophetic  nature)  utterance,  together  with  the  utterance  itself,  constitute  the  complex 
type  of  the  antitype  in  a  similar  mood,  and  making  similar  utterances.  Thus,  David  uttering  the  22d  Psalm  was  a  type 
of  the  suffering  Messiah  making  similar  lamentations.  In  such  case  the  words  spoken  are  not  only  typical,  but  verbally 
prophetic  of  that  which  is  to  be;  and  "  form  the  transition  from  real  to  verl-al  prophecy." — It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  explanation  with  the  references  to  Gen.  iii.,  xvii ,  xxv.,  where  the  speaker  i« 
not  an  inspired  man  making  utterances,  of  the  prophetic  nature  and  force  of  which  he  is  unconscious,  but  Jehovah  Him- 
•elf  (see  Comm.  on  Generii,  p.  235,  Am.  Ed.).— E.  K.C.] 
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denote  Satan  and  also  the  Redeemer ;  because  of  it,  a  wisdom  like  that  of  the  serpent  can  be 
recommended  to  the  disciples ;  leaven  can  denote  at  once  that  which  is  worst  (Matt.  xvi.  6), 
and  that  which  is  most  noble  (Matt.  xiii.  33) ;  and  the  Christian  sage  can  be  represented 
under  the  figure  of  the  unjust  steward  [Luke  xvi.].  [Is  it  true  that,  in  the  parable  referred 
to,  the  Christian  sage  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  unjust  steward  ?  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that,  from  an  example  of  worldly  wisdom,  our  Lord  would  deduce  instruction  for  Hia 
un-wise  disciples? — E.  R.  C.] 

It  is  true  that  the  Biblical  figures  do  assume,  first  in  the  historical  and  lyrical  Scriptures, 
but  particularly  in  the  Apocalyptic  region,  a  greater  conventional  fixedness.  But  this  is 
the  case,  even  here,  within  certain  defined  limits.  And  even  here,  the  term  Beasts  may 
denote  alternately  the  highest  and  the  most  debased  (see  Rev.  iv.  and  xiii.).* 

$  6.      THE     FORMAL     ELEMENTS      OF     APOCALYPTICS,     OB      THEIR     SYMBOLICAL     FIGURES. 
APOCALYPTIC   SYMBOLISM   AND   ALLEGORISM. 

Literature :  Ba.hr,  Symbolik  des  mosaischen  Kultus,  2  Vols.,  Heidelberg,  1837.  (A  new 
edition  is  about  appearing.  In  the  Introduction,  the  history  of  ancient  symbolic  literature  is 
discussed).  Nork,  Etymologisch-symbolisch-mythologisches  Worterbuch,  4  Vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1843-45.  [Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  I.,  p.  ii.  (on  the  general  subject  of  interpretation), 
Appendix,  No.  II.  Fairbairn  On  Prophecy,  Edinburgh,  1856.  Typology  of  Scripture,  by 
Fairbairn,  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia,  1859.  Daniel  and  Revelation,  by  Auberlen,  Eng. 
Trans.,  Edinburgh,  1856.  TheoL  and  Lit.  Journal,  by  D.  N.  Lord,  New  York,  1848,  Articles, 
pp.  1,  10,  and  (especially)  177,  and  throughout  the  following  years.  Premium  Essay  on 
Prophetic  Symbols,  by  Winthrop,  New  York,  1854.— E  R.  C.] 

Since  the  Holy  Scriptures  nowhere  concern  themselves  with  school  ideas,  with  anecdotes, 
with  the  pragmatism  of  worldly  wisdom  or  worldly  history,  but  with  the  life  of  man,  placed, 
as  it  is,  under  the  Providence  of  God  as  the  supreme  causality,  and  related  to  the  final  pur 
poses  of  God,  in  accordance  with  the  highest  laws, — their  aim  thus  being  the  representation 
of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  the  spirit-world  in  the  natural  world,  —  they  have,  on  this  very 
account,  everywhere  a  symbolical  side,  a  general  symbolical  character.  The  great  misap 
prehension  or  wnapprehension  of  this  peculiar  character  results,  on  the  part  of  some,  in  the 
conception  of  the  matter-of-fact  side  of  the  Scriptures  as  pragmatically  literal;  on  the  part 
of  others,  in  the  stamping  of  their  symbolical  side  as  mythicism.  The  two  tendencies  are 
united  in  the  fact  of  their  turning  the  idiocratic  Hebrew  charism  of  revelation  into  a  Graeco- 
Roman  one.  Of  course,  the  different  Books  of  the  Scriptures  are  symbolical  in  widely  differ 
ent  degrees.  As  specifically  symbolical  in  the  broader  sense,  we  have  to  consider  the  Apoca 
lyptic  writings.f 

a.  Symbolism  of  Numbers. 

See  the  Art.  Zahlen  [Numbers]  among  the  Hebrews,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopxdie. 
Also  Zahl  [Number']  in  the  Biblisches  Worterbuch  fur  das  christliche  Voile.  Zahlen  in 
Winer's  Real-  Worterbuch,  Vol.  II.  Kliefoth,  Theologische  Zeitschrift  von  Diekhof  und 
Kliefoth,  1862.  Latnmert,  Zur  Revision  der  biblischen  Zahlensymbolik,  Jahrbucher  fur 
deutsche  Theologie,  1864, 1.  3.  Bahr,  Symbolik,  I.  p.  l_'8sqq.  Kurtz,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1844, 
p.  315,  sqq.  [Brown,  Ordo  Sxclorum,  London,  1844  (a  most  valuable  work).  Smith's  Dic 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  Title  NUMBER.  Auberlen,  Daniel  und  Revelation  (Eng.  Ed.),  pp.  131- 
141,  266,  etc.  White,  The  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture,  Edinburgh,  18G8.— E.  R.  C.] 

One.  The  number  of  absolute  unity,  hence  of  Godhead,  of  omnipotence ;  of  union, 
hence  of  power;  of  uniqueness  or  singleness,  hence  of  individuality  —  of  the  mind  at  one 
with  itself — of  the  one  salvation  "that  is  needful." 


*  [In  the  German  Version,  as  in  the  English,  the  two  words  £u>ov  (Rev.  iv.1,  and  Oripiov  (Rev.  xiii.),  are  erroneously 
rendered  by  but  one  term,  viz.:  Thitr  in  the  former  and  Beast  in  the  latter.  But  is  it  not  most  strange  that  Lange,  who 
recognizes  the  Scriptural  distinction  in  the  Commentary,  should  thus  ignore  it  in  the  Introduction? — E.  R.C.] 

t  Compare  the  author's  lecture:  Ueber  die  B'zifJiungen  wr.lche  zwitchen  der  aUgem.  Symbolik  und  dtr  kirchlichm 
Symbolik  obwalten.  See  above.  Comm.  on  Matthew,  p.  183,  [Am.  Ed.] 
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Two.  The  number  of  revelation,  hence  of  creation ;  of  nature,  hence  of  life ;  of  har 
monious  contrast,  hence  of  marriage,  of  friendship.  But  also  the  number  of  discord,  of  war, 
of  ruin,  of  death.  The  number  of  witnesses,  of  certainty. 

Three  (2+1).  The  specifically  sacred  number.  The  number  of  life  at  one  with  itself 
in  harmonious  contrast ;  i.  e.,  the  number  of  spirit  [Grist];  hence  the  number  of  the  life 
that  is  in  God.*  The  number  of  the  absolutely  living,  three-fold  Personality,  hence  of  holi 
ness  ;  the  number  of  the  new  life,  the  victoriously  ended  conflict,  the  Resurrection.  But  also 
the  number  of  unclean  spirits  (the  3  frogs)  and  of  demonically  great  sufferings  (the  3 
woes).  Comp.  the  Concordances.  Three  and  a  half  (the  halved  seven) :  the  number 
of  the  apparent  discontinuance  of  the  Divine  work  (see  Lammert). 

Four  (2+2).  The  number  of  double  contrast,  hence  the  number  of  space,  of  the  world; 
the  number  of  the  ground -forms  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  world. 

Five  (2+3,  life  moved  by  spirit).  The  number  of  the  hand,  of  action,  of  freedom,  of 
folly  as  well  as  wisdom,  of  motion,  of  the  course  of  the  world  (five  foolish  and  five  wise 
virgins;  five  fingers  upon  the  hand). 

Six  (3X2  and  2X3,  the  struggle  betwixt  spirit  and  nature).  The  number  of  weeks,  of  la 
bor,  of  laborious  service,  of  toil  and  need,  of  the  endless  toil  of  demonic  self-annihilation.  But 
also,  in  the  sacred  sense,  the  number  of  holy  operations, — the  sacred  six  whose 
unity  is  seven. 

Seven  (3+4  or  6+1).  The  number  of  the  world  as  under  the  dominion  of  spirit ;  of 
completed  work ;  of  rest,  of  cessation  from  labor  and  keeping  of  holy-day,  of  the  full  develop 
ment  of  light  and  life ;  of  the  full  revelation  of  spirit,  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil,  hence  the 
number  of  time.  ["  The  number  seven  has  a  mystical  and  symbolical  significance  through 
out  Scripture,  and  especially  throughout  Prophecy,  which,  however,  in  no  way  lessens  its 
chronological  value.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  God,  three,  and  the  number  of  the 
world,  four,  and  is  thus  the  number  of  the  Divine  in  relation  to  the  world,  of  the  inward 
perfection  of  God,  as  manifested  and  viewed  in  His  manifold  works  and  judgments.  Where 
this  number  prevails  God  is  revealed,  and  vice  versa.  The  inward  objective  foundation  of  the 
law  lies  in  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  who  are  the  mediators  of  all  His  revelations  in  the  world 
(Rev.  i.  4,  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  v.  6).  The  outward  manifestation  of  the  dignity  of  this  number 
begins  as  early  as  the  first  Book  and  first  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  work  of 
creation  is  divided  by  it,  whilst  it  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  last 
Book  of  the  New  Testament.  Cicero  styles  the  number  seven  rerum  omnium  fere  nodus  (Somn. 
Scip.  5)."  AUBERLEN,  Dan.  and  Rev.,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  133. — E.  R.  C.] 

Eight  (2X4).  The  number  of  the  double  world  of  the  Cosmos,  in  the  antithesis  of 
Heaven  and  earth. 

Nine  (3X3).  The  number  of  the  perfect  movement  of  spirit,  of  renewal  (the  last  simple 
number). 

Ten  (5+5).  The  number  of  numbers,  hence  the  number  of  the  completed  course  of 
time ;  of  the  full  temporal  development  of  life  ;  the  formal,  worldly  number  of  complete 
ness.  ["  Ten  is  the  number  of  what  is  human,  worldly ;  it  represents  the  fullness  of  the 
world's  manifold  activity  and  development  We  may  illustrate  this  by  examples  taken  from 
our  Book  (Daniel)  where  the  world-power  issues  in  ten  heads  and  ten  horns  (ii.  41,  42,  vii.  7- 
24)."  AUBERLEN,  Dan.  and  Rev.,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  133.— E.  R.  C.] 

Eleven  (6+5).  The  number  of  the  decline  of  day,  of  evening,  of  the  evening  of  the 
world ;  of  the  Church  convulsed  by  the  storm  raging  in  the  world  (Judas  and  Simeon,  or 
Dan,  dropped  out). 

Twelve  (3X4).  The  number  of  the  spirit-world  ;  hence  the  number  of  the  foundation, 
the  mediation  and  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  number  of  the  plenitude  of  the 
charisms,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  restored  number  of  completeness.  The  real,  heavenly 
number  of  completeness. 

*  See  L&mmert,  "Zur  Revition,"1  tic.    See  above. 
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Modifications  of  the  Simple  Numbers. 

Fractions:  £,  £,  £,  -fa.  A  divided  heart  (James  i.  8).  Beginning  of  judgment  (Rev. 
viii.  7  sqq.).  The  completion  of  satisfaction,  atonement  (Lev.  v.  16).  Theocratic  tax  (Gen. 
xiv.  20;  Lev.  xxvii.  30).  Partial  ruin  (Rev.  xi.  13).  The  half  of  seven,  3£,  the  number 
of  the  Divine  work  and  Kingdom  as  apparently  at  an  end.  The  number  of  apparent  hope 
lessness  and  despair,  Rev.  xi.  9,  xii.  14 ;  comp.  Dan.  xii.  7.  This  number  is  similar  to  the 
42  months  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  or  the  1260  days  (chap.  xi.  3,  xii.  6).  This  equal  period  of  appa 
rent  disconsolateness  is  very  differently  apprehended  by  our  believing  contemporaries; 
opinions  vary  as  to  whether  it  should  be  reckoned  as  consisting  of  times,  days,  years,  or 
months.  Even  to  the  human  mind,  one  day  can  be  as  one  year,  and  vice  versa. 

Compounds. 

4+3.  Fortunes  of  the  world  and  spiritual  fortunes.  The  septenary  of  the  Apocalypse 
divided  into  two  portions.  In  general,  completed  destiny  (Matt,  v.,  the  Beatitudes  ;*  Matt. 
xiii.,  the  Parables). 

5+5.   The  entire  evolutionary  course  of  freedom  in  good  and  in  evil  (Matt.  xxv.  1  sqq.  15). 

7+1.     Eight  days.     The  round  of  life,  in  the  antithesis  of  labor  and  rest,  Luke  ix.  28. 

9+90.     Luke  xv.  4. 

1000+600.  Rev.  xiv.  20.  Comp.  Diisterdieck,  Komm.  zur  Apocalypse,  p.  478.  The 
number  1000  is  an  seon,  and  the  number  600  a  vast  series. 

Multiplications. 

2X2.  The  world.  2X 12.  The  12  Elders  of  the  Old  and  the  12  Elders  of  the  New  Cove 
nant.  The  Theocratic  and  the  Churchly  Presbytery  in  a  dynamic  sense.  The  charisms  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant  in  their  plenitude. 

3X2.  The  new  principle.  The  new.  The  priestly  blessing,  Num.  vi.  24,  27.  The 
thrice  Holy  ( [Trisagion]  Jehovah  Sabaoth),  Is.  vi.  —  3X40=120.  The  new  Church,  Acts  i.  15. 

4X2,  or  8.  The  universe,  an  antithesis  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  world. — 4X3.  God's 
world  as  a  sanctified  world.  —  4X10.  Course  of  the  world,  a  generation. 

5X2.   The  Church  of  God  in  respect  of  its  genuine  and  spurious  constituents,  Matt.  xxv.  1. 

(6X100)  60+6.  The  number  666.  The  number  of  endless  toil  and  self-consumption 
which  fail  to  attain  the  goal  of  spiritual  rest,  hence  the  number  of  Antichrist. 

7X4.     The  month,  the  real  theocratic  measure  of  time. 

7X10-  The  seventy  souls  as  the  totality  of  Israel  (Gen.  xlvi.  27) ;  the  70  disciples 
(Luke  x.) ;  70  nations  (Gen.  x.).  The  fuller  form  72=(6X12?).  (The  fullest  number:  72X 
1000X2=144,000,  Rev.  xiv.  1).  ["The  number  seventy  is  ten  multiplied  by  seven;  the 
human  is  here  moulded  and  fixed  by  the  Divine.  For  this  reason  the  seventy  years  of  exile 
are  a  symbolical  sign  of  the  time  during  which  the  power  of  the  world  would,  according 
to  God's  will,  triumph  over  Israel,  during  which  it  would  execute  the  Divine  judgments  on. 
God's  people."  AUBERLEN,  Daniel  and  Revelation  (Eng.  Ed.,  p.  134). — E.  R.  C.] 

8X10  (see  Ps.  xc.). 

9  (?). 

10X10.  The  worldly  number  of  completeness.  —  10X100.  The  chiliad,  the  aeon. — 
10X1000.  The  myriad,  infinitude. 

12X12,  or  144     The  elect  of  a  period;  these  multiplied  by  1000  :  the  elect  of  all  times. 

b.   Symbolism  of  Colors. 

Bahr  I.,  p.  303  sqq.  Friedrich,  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  Natur,  p.  426,  634,  671,  678. 
Winer,  Art.,  Farben  [colors]  ;  Bibl.  Worterbuch,  same  article.  The  author's  "  Vermischte 
Schriften,"  Mors,  1840,  vol.  I.,  p.  1,  Symbolik  der  Farben.  [Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  Title 
COLORS.— E.  R.  C.] 

Colors  are  brought  into  view  in  the  Scrij.  iures  with  the  idea  of  the  rainbow  ;  in  this 

*  [Lange  recognizes  but  leven  Beatitudes  in  Matt,  v.,  regarding  the  eighth  and  ninth  as  summations  of  the  preceding 
seven.     See  Cumm.  on  Matthew,  p.  101,  Am.  Ed. — E.  R.  C.J 
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phenomenon,  however,  it  is  not  the  individual  colors,  as  such,  but  the  entirety  which  possesses 
a  lofty  symbolical  significance  for  the  theocratic  faith,  Ezek.  i.  28. 

But  in  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  symbolism  of  individual  colors  meets 
us  in  four  separate  colors  (Ex.  xxvi.).  White,  blue  (yellow?),  purple,  scarlet. 

The  entire  chromatic  table  of  the  Bible  is  drawn  up  by  Winer,  as  follows  :  "  No  great 
variety  of  colors,  natural  or  artificial,  is  presented  in  the  Bible  :  besides  white  and  black,  (a) 
red  is  most  frequently  mentioned,  in  its  varieties  of  brown-red  (bay),  crimson  (purple-red), 
orange  (minium);  then  (b)  green;  (c)  pale  yellow;  (d)  purple-blue  (hyacinth-blue);  (e)  reddish 
or  fox-brown ;  many  of  these  appellations  are  indicative  at  once  of  the  pigment  used  and 
its  origin." 

On  the  interpretation  of  colors  in  general,  compare  the  works  above  cited. 

In  the  canonical  Apocalyptic  writings,  the  glorious  appearance  of  Christ,  in  which  several 
colors  combine,  first  demands  our  consideration :  Rev.  i.  13-16,  comp.  chap.  x.  1,  xiv.  14 ; 
xix.  llsqq.;  chap.  xx.  11 — the  white  throne;  Dan.  x.  5,  6. 

Further,  the  color  of  the  horses  which  are  placed  under  the  worldly  authority  of  Christ, 
see  Rev.  vi.  2  sqq. ;  xix.  11-14 ;  Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2,  3. 

Again,  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  great  harlot's  attire,  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  12,  16, 
The  color  of  the  dragon,  chap.  xii.  3  ;  likewise  the  color  of  the  horses  of  the  horsemen  of 
destruction,  chap.  ix.  17,  comp.  Jer.  li.  7. 

The  Woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  chap.  xii.  1  (who  divides  into  two  opposite  forms, 
meeting  us,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  figure  of  the  harlot,  chap.  xvi.  1,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  figure  of  the  tried  Woman,  clothed  with  shining  linen  at  the  appearing  of 
Christ,  chap.  xix.  8),  comes  forth  at  the  end  of  the  1000  years  as  the  Bride,  adorned  in  the 
richest  fashion,  in  the  glory  of  God  Himself,  chap.  xxi.  10,  11  sqq. 

Those  believers  in  Sardis,  who  have  kept  themselves  from  defilement,  are  clothed  in 
white  raiment,  chap.  iii.  White  is  pre-eminently  the  color  of  innocence,  purity,  and  right 
eousness,  Rev.  xix.  11,  14;  but  also  that  of  spiritual  age,  maturity,  perfection,  eternity,  of 
heavenly  existence,  of  heavenly  victory  (the  white  hair,  white  horse,  white  throne  of  Him 
who  was  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man;  the  white  stone,  the  white  garments).  White  has  con 
nected  with  it  the  clear  brilliancy  of  snow  and  crystal,  Matt.  xvii.  2;  Mark  ix.  3  ;  Rev.  i.  14. 
Or,  this  color  probably  embraces  those  two  symbols.  See  Rev.  ii.  17,  vi.  11,  and  other  places. 
Black  denotes,  Rev.  vi.  5,  famine,  distress,  or  simply  suffering ;  thus,  Job  xxx.  28,  30  ;  Cant. 
i.  5,  6.  An  effective  contrast  is  presented  Lam.  iv.  7,  8.  Red  is  of  striking  but  also  manifold 
significance.  Blood-red  (crimson)  may,  like  blood  itself,  when  taken  in  an  active  sense, 
denote  war  (Rev.  vi.  4),  murder  (Rev.  xii.  3),  bloody  victory  (Is.  Ixiii.) ;  but,  in  a  passive 
signification,  it  may  also  denote  a  sacrificial  death  as  the  surrendering  of  life  in  blood  (Lev. 
xvii.  11)  ;  the  Atonement,  with  its  propitiatory  and  cleansing  power  (1  John  i.  7  ;  Heb.  ix. 
22;  Rev.  vii.  14).  Purple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  color  of  royalty  (Cant.  vii.  5;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28)  or  of  kingly  luxury  and  voluptuous  ease  (Luke  xvi.  19).  The  Babylonian  harlot 
decked  herself  with  purple  as  a  sign  of  her  royal  dignity,  with  crimson  (scarlet)  as  a  sign  of 
her  blood-shedding,  with  gold  as  a  sign  of  her  luxurious  life.  As  the  concrete  form  of  red 
appears  in  blood,  so  the  concrete  form  of  yellow  appears  in  gold.  Yellow  also,  however, 
like  red,  separates  into  two  distinct  and  diverse  colors.  Pale  yellow  is  the  color  of  expiring 
life,  of  death,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  (Rev.  vi.  8)  ;  golden  or  bright  yellow  is  the  color 
of  agitated,  intensified,  radiant  life  (Ezek.  i.  4:  Rev.  i.  15)  ;  a  spurious  imitation  of  this 
last  is  presented  by  minium,  the  yellowish  red  of  idols  (Wisd  of  Sol.  xiii.  14).  Allied  to 
this  bright  yellow  is  the  red  or  fox  color,  and,  according  to  others,  the  brown  of  Zech.  i.  8. 
[The  German  Bible  gives,  in  this  verse,  "  red,  brown  and  white  horses,"  instead  of  the  speckled 
of  the  text  and  the  bay  of  the  margin  01'  E.  V  J.  Two  equally  significant  contrasts  are  formed 
by  sapphire  blue,  the  covenant  color,  the  color  of  faithfulness,  of  heavenly  stability  (Ezek.  i. 
26),  as,  first,  in  antithesis  to  the  green  of  the  emerald,  the  color  of  the  earth  in  her  verdant 
spring-time,  the  color  of  hope,  and,  as  the  ground-tone  of  the  rainbow  sub  specie  xterni,  the 
hue  of  heavenly  promise  (Rev.  iv.  3) ;  and,  secondly,  in  antithesis  to  a  motley,  speckled  tint 
(Ezek.  xvi.  16),  the  hue  of  manifoldnesa  or  diversity,  of  instability,  of  change ;  a  final 
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contrast  to  blue  is  presented  by  the  sombre,  grey,  or  unclean  color  of  impurity,  ashes,  death 
(Job  *xx-  19  ;   Is.  Ixi.  3  ;  Zech.  iii.  3,  and  many  other  passages). 


c.    Geometrical  Figures.     Forms  of  Measurement. 

The  quadrangular  form  of  Paradise,  as  the  ideal  blossom  of  the  world,  indicated  by  its 
four  rivers,  is  reflected,  in  a  secular  aspect,  in  the  four  corners  -of  the  world,  out  of  which  the 
four  winds  blow  (Dan.  vii.  2)  ;  in  a  spiritual  aspect,  in  the  perfect  square  formed  by  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (see  Winer,  Tabernacle)  to  which  the  imperfect  square,  the  oblong  of  the 
Sanctuary,  leads.  The  symbolical  fulfillment  of  this  square,  from  which  the  outer  court  has 
been  cut  oft"  (Rev.  xi.  2),  is  the  City  of  God  of  the  glorified  world,  the  new  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi.  2,  16);  hence  not  merely  a  square,  but,  by  reason  of  the  height  of  the  walls 
(which  is  to  be  symbolically  understood),  a  perfect  cube. 

The  quadrate  of  the  earth  is,  however,  enclosed  by  the  circle  of  the  earth  (Is.  xl.  22),  the 
world  by  the  circuit  of  the  heaven  (Job  xxii.  14)  ;  the  abyss  is  likewise  encompassed  by  a 
circle  (Prov.  viii.  27)  —  the  sphere  of  Divine  Providence. 

d.   Elements  and  Natural  Phenomena. 

Air,  earth,  water,  fire,  ashes,  hail,  lightning,  thunder,  storm,  earthquake. 

Air  is  a  symbol  of  life,  of  the  region,  of  life  (1  Thess.  iv.  17)  ;  hence  the  last  judgment 
of  hardening  consists  in  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial  of  wrath  into  the  air  (Rev.  xvi. 
17),  so  that  the  sphere  of  life  itself  becomes  a  sphere  of  death.  Air,  as  set  in  motion,  or  as 
wind,  symbolizes  the  breath  of  spirit  and  the  spiritual  sphere  ;  hence  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  said  to  rule  in  the  air  (Eph.  ii.  2)  ;  and,  in  contrast  to  the  life-wind,  which  is  a 
symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9  ;  John  iii.),  the  winds  of  wild  and  demonic 
spiritual  currents  storm  over  the  sea  of  the  life  of  the  nations,  exciting  it  to  the  production 
of  Antichristian  forms. 

Water  is  subject  to  the  wind,  as  the  passive  natural  life  is  to  the  motory  spiritual  life  : 
water,  especially  as  the  billowy  sea,  stands  in  distinct  contrast  to  earth  as  the  firm  ele 
ment  of  the  world,  to  the  mountain  and,  in  a  most  special  degree,  to  the  rock.  As  earth. 
on  the  one  hand,  denotes  the  earthly,  the  becoming,  the  beginnings  of  life,  the  transitory 
(John  iii.  31;  1  Cor.  xv.  47),  the  sphere  of  the  becoming,  in  antithesis  to  Heaven,  the  symbol 
of  the  being,  of  perfection,  of  the  glory  of  God,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  denotes  the  religious- 
moral  institutions  and  regulations  of  God,  the  traditional  spiritual  firmament  over  against 
the  water-floods  of  human  life,  regarded  either  in  its  natural  inconstancy  or  as  agitated  by 
demonic  powers  (Ps.  xciii.;  Job  xxxviii.).  The  true  government  of  God  within  the  sphere 
of  the  religious-moral  order  of  things,  the  Theocracy,  is  a  mountain  of  God  upon  earth,  or 
rather  a  coronal  of  holy  mountains  (Pss.  xv.,  xxxvi.  7,  Ixv.  6,  cxxi.  1).  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Theocracy,  in  its  secularization  into  Jewish  ordinance,  could  approve  itself  a  mountain 
that  lay,  an  apparently  invincible  obstacle,  in  the  way  of  the  Apostles'  vocation  ;  this  same 
mountain,  however,  they  were  assured  should  by  their  faith  be  removed,  nay,  even  be  cast 
into  the  sea  of  nations  (Matt.  xvii.  20,  xxi.  21).  In  consequence  of  this  transposition  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  there  is  a  Christian  order  of  things  ;  it  will  be  the  sign  of  the  last 
time,  however,  when  the  beast  out  of  the  earth  —  the  old  order  of  things  —  shall  be  sub 
servient  to  the  beast  out  of  the  sea.  But  though  mountains  depart  and  hills  be  removed 
(Is.  liv.  10),  yet  will  not  God's  mercy  depart  from  His  people  ;  high  above  the  mountains 
rises  the  eternal  Rock,  God  Himself  in  His  steadfastness  and  faithfulness  (Dent,  xxxii. 
31,  etc.}.  And,  therefore,  in  the  last  time  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  higher  than 
all  mountains  ;  the  ordinance  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  Church  of  God  shall  be  exalted  above 
all  other  and  human  ordinances  (Is.  ii.  2). 

Out  of  the  rock  of  God's  steadfastness,  the  fountain  of  undying  life  breaks  forth.  The 
fountain  is  the  origin  of  life  —  of  Divine  life  (Jer.  ii.  13,  xvii.  13)  or  of  human  spiritual  life. 
All  originalities,  which  make  up  the  world's  history,  are  fountains  ;  in  the  midst  is  the 
open  fountain  of  salvation  (Zech.  xiii.  1).  From  the  fountains  issue  brooks  and  streams,  — 
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tendencies,  godly  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1  sqq.;  Shiloah,  Is.  viii.  6)  and  ungodly  (brooks  [E.  V.:  floods]  of 
Belial,  Ps.  xviii.  4) ;  the  character  of  the  latter  is  that  of  stagnation,  ending  finally  in  the  perfect 
stagnancy  of  the  lake  of  fire.  The  streams  empty  into  the  sea,  the  great  life  of  the  nations 
(Dan.  vii.  2;  Rev.  xiii.).  The  sea  itself  is,  after  the  judgment,  divided  into  two  distinct  and 
opposite  seas — the  crystal  sea  which,  in  spite  of  its  fullness,  its  plenitude  of  life,  is  transpa 
rent,  a  pure  spiritual  life,  clear  as  crystal  (Rev.  iv.  6) — and  the  lake  or  pool  of  fire,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  great  extent  and  its  passionate,  fiery  storms,  still  remains  a  pool  of  absolute 
stagnation  (Rev.  xix.  20,  xx.  14,  xxi.  8). 

Earth  and  water  are  still  further  to  be  considered  as  elements.  The  earth  as  a  symbol 
of  a  rich  and  fruitful  soil — in  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  sense — in  antithesis  to  dry, 
stony,  and  desert  ground  (Matt,  xiii.) ;  water  as  a  symbol  of  vitalizing,  refreshing  affluences 
(Ps.  i.).  This  latter  element  is  likewise  a  symbol  of  cleansing,  consecrative  discipline 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  25),and  of  a  penal  judgment  that  leads  through  death  to  new  life  (1  Pet  iii. 
21).  The  water  of  the  ocean  is,  moreover,  a  symbol  of  the  separation  between  this  life  and 
the  beyond  (Deut.  xxx.  13),  just  as  the  water  of  the  flood  symbolizes  the  separation  between 
the  old  and  the  new  world.  Both  imports  of  water  are  presented,  however,  in  a  yet  higher 
degree  in  fire— fire  as  the  vital  element  (Is.  iv.  5);  fire  as  the  refining  and  purifying* 
(Mai.  iii.  3),  the  atoning  (Lev.  xvi.  27),  transforming  (2  Pet.  iii.  10),  and  destroying  element 
(Rev.  xx.  9). 

Under  the  head  of  natural  laws  and  phenomena,  the  antithesis  of  day  and  night  claims 
the  first  place.  Both  day  and  night  have  two  aspects,  for  to  the  day  of  life  (John  ix.  4)  the 
day  of  judgment  corresponds  (1  Cor.  iii.  13),  and  to  the  night  of  darkness,  full  of  secret 
works  of  wickedness  (Rom.  xiii.  12),  the  holy  night  of  mystery  corresponds  (Luke  ii.  8). 

The  antithesis  of  light  and  darkness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  ambiguous.  Light,  as 
symbolic  of  truth,  is  opposed  to  darkness,  as  symbolic  of  falsehood  (1  John  i.  6,  7).  Yet 
there  is  also  a  holy  darkness,  as  there  is  a  holy  night  (Ex.  xx.  21). 

The  sunshine  is  rich  in  symbolical  references,  from  the  first  blush  of  morning  to  the 
parting  ray  of  evening  (see  the  Concordances  and  Zech.  xiv.  7).  The  sun  can  also  smite, 
however  (Ps.  cxxi.  6;  comp.  xci).  And  so,  in  contrast  to  the  scorching,  smiting,  Oriental 
sun,  the  shadow,  sister  to  the  night,  is  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  the  tranquillizing,  protecting, 
and  refreshing  vital  operations  of  God  (Ps.  xvii.  8,  etc.). 

Over  against  the  blue  sky,  the  symbol  of  eternal  faithfulness  (Ezek.  i.  26),  we  find  the 
cloud,  as  a  medium  of  revelation  and  concealment  (Ex.  xiii.  21 ;  xl.  34,  etc.) ;  as,  likewise, 
the  rainbow,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  ix.  13;  Ezek. 
i.  28;  Rev.  iv.  3).  Again,  we  have  the  cloudy  darkness  (Ps.  xviii.  9-11),  and  the  flying 
storm-cloud,  the  latter,  as  denoting  the  chariot  of  God,  being  indicative  of  His  stormy  Provi 
dence,  as  seen  in  great  events. 

The  cherubim  of  the  cloud  and  storm  government  of  God  (Ps.  xviii.  10)  are  accompanied 
by  the  seraphim  of  the  Divine  fiery  rule  (Ps.  civ.;  Is.  vi.).  These  also  were  originally  desig 
nated  as  cherubim — cherubim,  however,  who  already  wield  the  seraphic  flaming  sword  (Gen. 
iii.  24). 

We  meet  with  rain  under  the  import  of  times  of  blessing  in  a  reference  to  the  history 
of  Elijah  (Jas.  v.  18).  Ktorm,  in  its  grand  signification,  as  the  crisis  of  the  customary  order 
of  life  (Dan.  vii.  2;  Luke  xxi.  25),  branches,  on  the  one  hand,  into  thunder  and  lightning 
(Pss.  xi.  6,  xviii.;  Matt.  xxiv.  27),  on  the  other,  into  hail  and  (Rev.  xvi.  21)  meteors.  The 
conjunction  of  judgment  and  salvation  finds  its  climax  in  fire  from  heaven  (Rev.  viii.  10; 
history  of  Elijah — the  chariot  of  fire). 

Exceedingly  significant  are  the  conjunctions  of  the  wonderful  shining  of  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  great  hail  storm  in  the  history  of  Joshua  (Jos.  x.).  Likewise  the  Divine  signs  in 
the  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  11  sqq.) ;  the  conjunctions  of  eschatological  phenomena  in 
the  Lord's  Eschatological  Discourse  (see  the  Synoptists) ;  and  especially  the  marking,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  of  decisive  crises  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  great  natural  crises.  The  voice 

*  [This  propprty  of  fire  is  set  forth  in  the  very  word  purify,  which,  doubtless,  comes  to  us,  through  the  Latin,  from  the 
Greek  wCp,  fire.— T*.] 
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of  Christ  is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  (Rev.  i.  15)  ;  i.  e.,  it  is  perceptible  from  the  life  and 
operations  of  Christ  in  the  stirrings  of  many  nations.  Particularly  significant  are  the  con 
junctions  :  lightnings,  voices,  thunders  (Rev.  iv.  5);  voices,  thunders,  lightnings,  earthquake 
(chap.  viii.  5)  ;  to  bhese  is  added,  in  a  third  passage,  a  great  hail  (chap.  xi.  19;  comp.  chap, 
xvi.  18).  Manifestations  of  God;  epochs,  new  periods;  earth-shakings,  catastrophes  of 
judgment. 

e.   Symbolical  Items  Drawn  from  Natural  History. 

On  precious  stones,  see  my  Vermischte  Schriften,  Vol.  L,  p.  15  ;  Winer's  Bibl.  Realworter- 
buch  and  the  Bibl.  Worlerbuch  under  the  head  of  Edelsteine  [Precious  Stones].  Calwer,  Natur- 
geschichte  (Stuttgart,  1836).  [Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible— TITLE,  Stones,  Precious.— E.  R.  C.] 

As  the  Gospel  of  John,  by  virtue  of  its  perfect  ideal  view  of  the  world,  is  rich  in  natural 
symbolism,  so  likewise  is  the  Apocalypse,  especially  in  the  symbolization  of  subjects  drawn 
from  natural  history. 

In  the  first  place,  the  symbolism  of  the  twelve  jewels  in  the  breastplate  of  Aaron  is 
resumed  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxi.).  As  the  jewels  in  the  breast 
plate  reflect  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  in  their  peculiarities,  so  in  the  Apocalyptic  jewels  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  City  are  mirrored,  i.  e.,  the  complete  number  of  the  charismatic 
fundamental  types  of  the  eternal  City  of  God ;  marked  by  the  names  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  twelve  jewels,  as  foundations  of  the  wall,  are  reflected  in  the  twelve  pearls  that  form  the 
gates.  The  pearls  stand  toward  the  jewels  as  does  Omega  toward  Alpha;  they  are  the 
perfected  lustre  and  splendor  of  appearance  into  which  the  charismatic  foundations  have 
developed ;  their  perfection  consists  in  the  fact  of  their  representing,  in  their  quality  of 
gates,  on  the  one  hand,  the  complete  openness,  universalism  of  perfect  spiritual  life,  and  on 
the  other,  its  complete  seclusion  against  everything  that  is  base.  This  seclusion  seems  to 
be  effected,  however,  only  by  a  dynamically  repellent  agency  which  the  pearls  exercise  of 
themselves  (see  chap.  xxi.  25,  27). 

The  twelve  jewels  of  the  City  of  God  are  preceded  by  the  three  figurative  jewels  in  the 
Theophany,  chap.  iv.  3.  Particular  prominence  is  given  to  the  jasper  stone.  Its  lustre,  together 
with  that  of  the  sardine  stone,  characterizes  the  appearance  of  God  Himself  upon  His 
throne;  it  is  likewise  expressive  (as  the  most  precious  of  all  stones)  of  the  glory  of  God 
which  lightens  His  City,  and  so  we  find  it  again  as  the  material  of  which  the  wall  of  the 
City  is  built,  and  as  the  first  jewel  of  the  foundations.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  it  is  not  the 
ordinary  jasper,  but  the  diamond  (see  Diisterd.,  p.  216).  The  stones  in  Aaron's  breastplate 
do  not  follow  each  other  in  the  same  order  as  those  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  breastplate  we  have  : 

Sardius,  Topaz,  Emerald,  Ruby, 

Sapphire,  Sardonyx  {  LlSure      I  Agate, 
I   Jacinth   ) 

(  Turquoise  1    c  „         1    f  T  1 

Amethyst,     ™         i-4  Onyx         Jasper 

J      4  Chrysolite  M^iM-i^-  if 

I  ™,    J  }  Beryl  f    j  Diamond  [ 

^  Topaz  J    (. 

In  the  foundations  of  the  City  of  God : 

,  >  Sapphire,  Chalcedony,  Emerald, 
J  Diamond  J 

Sardonyx,  Sardius,  Chrysolite,  Beryl, 
Topaz,  Chrysoprasus,  Jacinth,  Amethyst. 

It  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  the  precious  stones  of  the  Apocalypse,  chosen  in  accord 
ance  with  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  denote  in  general  the  elect  of  the  City  of  God.  As 
twelve,  they  indicate  their  numerical  completeness  (see  chap.  vii.  and  xiv.) ;  as  shining  with 
a  common  lustre,  their  unity ;  as  stones  of  different  hues,  their  manifoldness ;  as  brilliant 
stones,  the  glorification  of  this  earthly  life  through  the  light  of  Heaven.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  feasible  exactly  to  combine  the  twelve  Aaronic  stones  with  the  twelve  sons  and  tribes  of 
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Israel,  or  altogether  to  identify  the  Apocalyptic  stones  with  the  respective  characteristics  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  though  many  analogies  may  be  found  in  both  tables.  The  stones  are, 
however,  most  highly  significant  as  bearing  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of  personality. 
They  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  individual  is  not  relaxed  and  dissolved  by  the  universal, 
but  fixed  and  clarified.  Since  the  jasper  is  described  as  the  most  precious  of  all  stones,  and 
compared  with  the  transparent  crystal,  nay,  spoken  of  as  a  crystal  jasper,  the  ordinary  jasper 
cannot  be  meant.  See  above. 

As  an  image  of  the  pure  and  crystallized  solar  ray,  of  faithfulness  in  motion,  of  motion 
in  faithfulness  —  hence,  of  light  —  gold  has  an  inalienable  reference  to  the  sun  itself,  conse 
quently,  to  the  symbol  of  the  face  of  God,  or  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  manifestation  of  God's  love. 

As  gold,  however,  it  is  indicative  of  the  spiritual  solar  ray — a  celestially  pure  and 
right  tendency  and  motion.  So,  doubtless,  the  golden  girdle  denotes  a  preparation  for  holy 
motion  (chaps,  i.  13,  xv.  6) ;  the  golden  treasure,  the  true  riches  of  active  spiritual  life 
(chap.  iii.  18) ;  the  golden  crowns,  the  perfecting  of  holy  living  in  royal  liberty  (chap.  iv.  4) ; 
the  golden  censer,  the  purity  of  the  prayers  ascending  to  heaven  for  the  coming  of  the  King 
dom  (chap.  viii.  3) ;  the  golden  vials  of  wrath,  the  Divine  purity  and  integrity  in  the  course 
of  the  judgments  (chap.  xv.  7) ;  the  golden  streets  of  the  City  of  God,  the  sphere  of  holy 
life-motion  (chap.  xxi.  21). 

Since  the  adornment  of  the  harlot  (chap.  xvii.  4)  is  worldly,  like  the  worldly  merchan 
dise  brought  to  her  by  the  merchants  of  the  earth  (chap,  xviii.  12, 13,  14,  16),  the  passages 
referred  to  can  contain  nothing  but  a  general  allegorical  symbolization  of  worldly  show,  in 
splendor,  might,  riches  and  pleasures,  through  the  medium  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  metals, 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  works  of  art. 

Together  with  the  symbolical  import  of  earth  and  sea,  the  symbolism  of  the  vegetable 
world  endows  trees  and  all  green  things  (chaps,  vii.  3,  viii.  7)  with  a  like  general  significance. 
In  accordance  with  well-known  images  in  the  Psalms  (Pss.  i.  3,  xxiii.  2,  xcii.  12)  the  tree 
covered  with  verdure  is  indicative  of  prosperity  in  human  relations.  In  particular,  we  would 
note  the  two  olive  trees,  chap.  xi.  4,  which  recall  the  kindred  passage  in  Zech.  iv. ;  in  the 
latter  place,  however,  the  olive  trees  afford  nutriment  to  a  candlestick  in  the  midst  of  them, 
whilst  in  the  Apocalypse  the  olive  trees  themselves  are,  at  the  same  time,  candlesticks,  i.  e., 
not  simply  sources  of  Christian  spiritual  life,  but  likewise  organs  for  the  diffusion  of  the  same. 
In  the  Old  Testament  passage,  the  prophetic  and  high-priestly  offices  seem  to  be  intended,  in 
their  fructification  of  the  kingly  office ;  in  the  New,  we  regard  the  two  olive  trees  as  signifi 
cant  of  the  Christian  Church  and  State.  The  vine  of  the  earth  (chap.  xiv.  18),  character 
ized  as  the  object  of  the  judgment  harvest,  doubtless  denotes,  in  accordance  with  John  xv.. 
1;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  14,  15;  Ezek.  xv.  2,  xix.  10,  the  entire  human  race  in  its  higher  des 
tination  ;  it  is  here  contemplated,  however,  in  that  ironical  perversion  of  its  destiny  of  which 
it  has  in  great  part  been  guilty,  bringing  forth,  it  is  true,  grapes  in  abundance,  yet  grapes 
that  have  but  the  false  semblance  of  love  and  joy,  being  fit  only  for  the  wine-press  of  wrath. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  trees  of  life,  chap,  xxii.,  constitute  an  individual  sign  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  new  Paradise  to  the  old.  The  one  possessed  a  single  tree  of  life;  the 
other  abounds  in  trees  of  life,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  river  ;  it  has  thus  an  avenue  of 
trees  or  organs  for  the  eternal  preservation  and  invigoration  of  life,  and  not  only  do  these 
refresh  the  blessed  the  whole  year  through,  with  their  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  but  their 
leaves  also  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

The  animal  kingdom  has  contributed  more  abundantly  to  apocalyptic  symbolism  than 
has  the  vegetable,  and  that  not  merely  in  simple  forms  but  also  in  allegorical  compounds ; 
not  merely  to  denote  bestial  and  demonic  impulses,*  but  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to 
illustrate  the  highest  and  holiest  heavenly  relations. 

In  general,  the  four  living  shapes  or  beasts  before  the  throne  of  God,  which  we  regard 
as  four  fundamental  forms  of  the  Divine  government,!  primarily  form  a  contrast  to  the 

*  Comp.  the  four  beasts,  Dan.  vii.,  and  the  four  bestial  shapes,  Ezek.  i..  Rev.  iv.     In  the  one  place,  demonic  impulses; 
In  the  other,  heavenly  forms.  [See foot-note*  ]<.  14. — E.  R.  C.] 
t  See  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  Vol.  I.,  p.  234. 
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beast  out  of  the  sea  and  to  the  beast  out  of  the  earth,  i.  e.,  the  true  radical  Antichrist  and 
his  prophet,  the  renegade  from  the  old  Christian  order  of  things  (chap,  xiii.),  and  to  the 
dragon,  the  ruler  and  inspiriter  of  them  both  (chap.  xii.  3),  Satan  himself. 

The  lamb  is  the  symbol  of  the  suffering,  and  in  suffering  triumphant,  Christ.  This 
figure  is  employed  throughout  the  Scriptures,  from  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.)  down ;  it 
receives  special  prominence  at  the  hands  of  Isaiah  (chap,  liii.),  and  is  also  a  favorite  image 
in  the  Johannean  writings  (John  i.  29;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  19),  particularly  in  the  Apocalypse 
(chaps,  v.  6,  vi.  16,  vii.  10,  xii  11,  xiv.  4). 

The  horse,  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  Zechariah  (chaps,  i.  8,  vi.  2,  3),  is  the  symbol  of  a 
world-historical  movement,  or  distinct  fundamental  forms  of  the  course  of  the  world. 

The  eagle  (chaps,  viii.  13  to  xii)  has  the  significance  of  the  horse,  only  in  a  higher 
degree.  It  denotes  a  ghostly  or  ideal  and  infinitely  swift  motion  which  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  as  a 
rule,  is  directed  towards  light,  the  sun,  heaven  (Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  19;  Is.  xl.  31);  wonder 
fully  rapid  in  descent  also,  as  the  astonishingly  swift  catastrophes  of  judgment  (Job  xxxix. 
30;  Matt.  xxiv.  28).  Hence,  the  eagle  is  particularly  fitted  to  denote  the  wonderful  Provi 
dence  of  God,  as  exercised  towards  His  people  (Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11) ;  or  to  symbol 
ize  mighty  sovereigns  (Dan.  iv.  33),  great  military  expeditions  (Jer.  xlviii.  40), great  spiritual 
princes  (Ezek.  i,  10  ;  Rev.  xii.  14). 

Highly  remarkable  and  singular  figures  are  the  three  frogs  (Rev.  xvi.  13).  Their  element — 
the  swamp — their  unanimity  in  the  most  perfect  monotony,  their  loud  nocturnal  clamor  and 
the  emulousness  with  which  they  strive  to  outcry  each  other,  are  sufficiently  characteristic 
features.  Their  number,  however  —  three  —  denotes  that  they  feign  to  be  holy  voices  of  the 
Spirit.  They  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  dogs,  which  last,  as  Oriental  wild  dogs,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  little  dogs  (Matt.  xv. ;  Tob.  v.  16,  [xi.  4.]  Dogs  are  a  symbol  of 
invincible  vulgarity,  associated  though  it  may  be  with  many  gifts;  of  vulgarity  in  enjoyment 
(Prov.  xxvi.  11),  in  possession  (Sirach  xiv.  2),*  in  a  disregard  for  holy  things  (Psalm 
xxii.  16  ;  Matt.  vii.  6),  in  sensual  impurity  generally  (Rev.  xxii.  15).  In  a  more  general 
sense,  therefore,  they  are  also  a  symbol  of  baseness  (2  Kings  viii.  13).  In  connection  with 
the  swine,  the  dog  denotes  infinite  activity  and  versatility  (Eccl.  ix.  4)  in  what  is  base  and 
sordid,  whilst  the  swine  is  expressive  of  a  debauched  hebetude  in  the  like  (2  Pet.  ii.  22).  The 
serpent  bears  sway  over  this  domain,  however ;  he  is,  in  truth,  serpent  and  swine  in  one,  com 
bining  supreme  demonic  cunning  with  supreme  bestial  brutality ;  such  is  the  dragon,  i.  e.,  Satan. 

Not  images  of  evil  itself  [in  the  sense  of  wickedness  or  sin  -Tn.],  but  images  of  the  ill  that 
is  connected  with  evil,  are  the  figures  of  the  demonico-physical  penal  judgments;  in  the  first 
place,  the  locusts  that  ascend  out  of  the  abyss  (chap.  ix.  3).  These  are  allegorical  figures: 
locusts  that  touch  no  green  thing,  but  bite  and  torment  men  ;  illusive  figures,  like  tormenting 
shapes  created  by  the  imagination  :  like  horses,  and  yet  not  like  horses ;  with  things  like 
crowns  as  of  gold  on  their  heads,  and  yet  neither  crowns  nor  gold ;  faces,  as  it  were  the  faces 
of  men,  and  yet  not  men's  faces ;  their  hair  as  the  hair  of  women,  and  yet  not  women's  hair, 
teeth  like  lions'  teeth,  and  yet  not  lions'  teeth ;  breastplates  as  the  similitudes  of  iron  breast 
plates  ;  the  sound  of  their  wings  as  the  sound  of  war-chariots  ;  tails  like  scorpions'  tails — all 
demonic  phantasmagoria,  hypochondria,  forms  of  frenzy,  self-tormentings  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
make  up  the  morbid  dark  side  of  the  development  of  modern  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  Such 
is  the  appearance  of  these  locusts,  like  the  countless  spawn  of  spiritual  waste  places — horses 
in  their  swiftness  and  strength  ;  crowned  with  the  phantasmal  crowns  of  invincible  phantas 
mal  might ;  as  human  as  though  they  looked  through  men's  eyes  ;  as  effeminate  as  though 
clothed  with  women's  hair  ;  and  yet,  again,  ferocious  in  strength,  provided,  as  it  were,  with 
lions'  jaws  ;  mercilessly  hard  and  unconquerable,  guarded  as  with  iron  breastplates ;  venom 
ous  as  though  stinging  with  scorpions'  stings ;  tormenting  men  five  months,  i.  e.,  through 
the  measure  of  the  whole  course  of  the  veriest  temporality  ( [moon,  month]  measurer  of 
timef),  five  times  repeated,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  moral  freedom — here,  freedom 
in  false  self-destination. 


*  [The  reference  is  manifestly  incorrect.     The  one  intended  by  the  author  cannot  be  discovered. — TE.] 
>  TSee  Miiller's  Science  of  Language,  Vol.  I.,  p.  16.— TR.] 
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Still  more  fearful  is  the  aspect  of  the  tormenting  spirit*  of  the  sixth  trumpet  (chap, 
ix.) ;  the  locusts  tormented  men,  but  these  slay  the  third  part  of  men ;  the  former  are 
to  the  latter  as  countless  swarms  of  grasshoppers  to  a  serried  host  of  twice  ten  thou 
sand  times  ten  thousand  (200  millions)  horsemen.  The  riders  have  breastplates  of  fiery 
red,  dark  blue,  and  brimstone  color  (brimstone  yellow) ;  the  heads  of  the  horses  are  like 
lions'  heads,  and  out  of  their  mouths  issue  fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone,  as  though  they  were 
dragons  of  hell.  Thus,  the  horses  are  worse  than  the  riders,  who  seem  only  to  guide  them. 
The  horses  kill  by  the  three  agencies,  fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone,  as  by  different  plagues. 
Besides  this  power  in  their  mouths,  they  have  power  in  their  tails  ;  those  resemble  serpents, 
having  serpents'  heads,  which  harm  men. 

We  must  consider  that  the  sixth  trumpet  has  reference  to  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world.  This  consideration  points  to  demonic  Antichristian  corruptions  which  burst  forth 
from  the  Euphrates  (not  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  whence  a  way  is  prepared  for  the  kings, 
Rev.  xvi.  12) — (from  Babylon) — as  Babylonish  distractions.  Mark  first  the  close  connection 
in  which  they  stand,  and  their  release  for  judgment,  under  four  angels  of  judgment.  Next 
their  number — two  myriad  myriads ;  a  two-fold  immensity,  to  be  referred,  doubtless,  to  the 
antithesis  of  the  two  Antichristian  beasts.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  riders,  the  directors  of 
the  horses,  who  are  the  real  devastators,  but  the  terrible  horses  themselves,  i.  e.,  wild  and 
dreadful  movements.  Yet  the  riders  are  invulnerable;  they  have  on  breastplates  corres 
ponding  in  color  with  the  deadly  plagues  that  issue  from  the  mouths  of  the  horses ;  the  flame- 
color  with  the  fire,  the  steel-blue  with  the  smoke,  the  brimstone-color  with  the  brimstone. 
The  men  whom  they  kill,  they  kill  not  simply  spiritually,  but  likewise  physically ; — with 
the  fire  of  fanaticism ;  with  the  smoke  of  suffocating,  negative  self-con  sum  ings ;  with  the 
brimstone  of  a  morbid  susceptibility  for  fire  and  suffocating  glow.  Thus  are  slain,  snatched 
away  into  spiritual  and  bodily  ruin,  the  third  part  of  men,  i.  e.,  a  great  portion  of  those  under 
mental  or  spiritual  excitement,  representatives  of  the  human  number  of  spirit ;  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  mortally  wounded  by  the  bite  of  their  serpent-like  tails,  yet  they  do  not  repent, 
either  of  their  idolatry,  or  of  their  lawlessness  (murder,  efc.).  The  judgment  is  imminent. 

If  heads  may  be  regarded  only  as  symbolizing  the  real  principles  of  definite  tendencies,  or 
as  the  intelligent  originators  of  them  (Gen.  iii.  15 ;  Ps  Ixviii.  21),  the  seven  heads  of  the  dragon 
denote  seven  ground-forms  of  mischievous  demonic  principles;  the  perfect  number,  seven, 
being  significant  of  the  pretended  holiness  and  Divine  origin  of  these  principles.  The 
seven  heads  of  Antichrist  represent  these  principles  in  their  historical  development,  show 
ing  how  they  finally  have  borrowed  the  most  perfect  semblance  of  Christianity  whilst  exist 
ing  in  the  element  of  hatred  towards  Christ ;  ay,  how  they  can  appear  like  seven  holy 
mountains  of  world-historical  firmness  and  order  (Eev.  xvii.).  As  the  dragon  appears  as  a 
monster,  and  moreover  as  a  liar  and  braggart,  having  ten  horns  upon  his  seven  heads — the 
emphatic  expression  of  the  entire  course  of  the  world — so,  too,  does  Antichrist  wear  the 
semblance  of  a  monster,  and  that  in  a  peculiar  degree  (Rev.  xiii.).  For  the  horn  is,  in 
general,  the  symbol  of  power,  particularly  historical,  royal  power  (Rev.  xvii.  12).  Still  more 
monstrous,  however,  than  the  monster  of  Antichristianity,  is  the  beast  that  comes  up  out 
of  the  earth;  it  has  two  horns  [like  a  lamb],  but  it  speaks  as  a  dragon,  i.  e.,  not  simply  as 
Antichrist,  but  as  the  devil  himself. 

The  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  beasts  ([living  beings — E.  R.  C.]  Rev.  iv.)  denote  the  con 
sciousness  of  the  spirit,  His  illimitable  vision,  requires  no  explanation.  The  feet,  as  figuring 
position  (chap.  x.  2),  and  the  hands,  especially  the  right  hand,  as  figuring  action,  are  also 
easily  intelligible  symbols. 

The  mention  of  these  physical  organs  leads  us  to  the  contemplation  of  organic  sufferings. 
Complete  organic  suffering  constitutes  the  corpse  (chap.  xi.  9),  the  symbol  of  complete  dead- 
ness  and  annihilation,  accompanied  by  a  certain  continuance  of  the  dead  or  slain  form. 
But  the  corpse,  on  Biblical  ground,  is  like  tinder  which  has  been  extinguished  but  which  a 
spark  may  re-ignite ;  it  may  revive  again.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  Kingdom  of  God,  when 
all  seems  lost. 

Evil  also  may  receive  a  deadly  wound,  however,  which  for  the  time  may  be  healed  (Rev. 
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xiii.  3).  Judgment  that  has  taken  up  its  dwelling  within  is  more  fell  in  its  operation  ;  this 
is  symbolized  by  the  sore  (Rev.  xvi.  2,  11)  ;  it  is  that  self-dissolution  of  life  that  begins  with 
perfect  hardening.  But,  in  face  of  this  death-power,  we  behold  the  wondrous  life-power 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  indicated  by  the  woman  in  travail  (chap.  xii.  2).  This  last  figure 
leads  us  to  that  department  of  symbolism,  which  is  connected  with  human  life. 

/.    Human  Relations. 

In  accordance  both  with  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  i.  13)  and  the  Book  of  Daniel  (chap,  vii.), 
the  human  form,  in  its  ideality,  is  specifically  the  form  of  Christ.  As  the  Head  of  humanity, 
He  is  the  essential  and  apparent  Image  of  God;  the  Son.*  He,  therefore,  not  only 
embraces  humanity  and  reveals  Divinity  (chap.  x.  1),  but  also  rules  over  and  through  the 
Cosmos  (chap.  i.  17,  18).  Therefore,  His  eyes  are  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  His  voice  like  the 
voice  of  great  waters  (great  hosts  of  peoples). 

She  who  gave  birth  to  Him  is  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  whose  footstool  is  the 
moon,  and  who  is  adorned  with  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  or  the  ideal 
Theocracy,!  Dare  Him  in  the  radiant  garment  of  the  sun,  i.e.,  the  revelation  of  God ;  His 
Kingdom  is  elevated  above  the  moon,  i.  e.,  above  the  changes  of  time ;  it  is  adorned  with 
the  crown  of  twelve  stars,  the  complete  number  of  all  the  great  bearers  of  Divine  revelation, 
whilst  the  Church  has  seven  stars  (angels  or  ideal  genii  of  individual  churches  or  congrega 
tions)  and  the  seven  individual  churches  or  congregations  themselves  do  but  reflect  the  glory 
of  the  Kingdom  faintly,  as  seven  candlesticks.  The  great  spiritual  adornment  of  the  woman, 
however,  reposes  also  upon  a  cosmical  foundation :  The  sun,  with  its  group  of  stars,  consti 
tutes  the  Christological  Cosmos  in  the  narrower  sense. 

The  travail  of  the  woman  is  doubtless  indicative  of  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Messianic 
time.  The  Spirit  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  apprehends  that  Satan  is  desirous  to  devour  the 
child,  i.  e.,  He  is  the  author  of  prophecy  concerning  the  suffering  Messiah  (continuing  it 
even  into  the  New  Testament :  Simeon,  John  the  Baptist,  Mary  of  Bethany  in  the  act  of 
anointing  Christ).  He  desired  to  devour  Him  ;  this  is  the  Death  of  Christ,  changed  into  the 
Resurrection.  The  child  was  caught  up  into  Heaven — the  Ascension  of  Christ.  Besides  the 
immediate  application  of  this  fact,  however,  the  self-same  thing  is  continually  going  on  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Satan  is  continually  desiring  to  devour  every  new  birth  of  the 
Church.  But  the  true  Christendom,  as  the  Church  Triumphant,  is  ever  being  caught  up  into 
Heaven,  whilst  Satan  is  continually  being  more  and  more  cast  out  of  the  Heaven  of  the  spirit 
and  the  spirit-realm  into  the  external  world. 

The  wilderness,  whither  the  woman  flees,  is  not  difficult  of  comprehension :  it  is 
the  region  of  asceticism. J  She  is  borne  thither  upon  the  wings  of  the  great  eagle. 
A  super-terrestrial  spirit  of  renunciation  in  heroic  spirits  —  existing  in  a  free  form,  even  in 
the  life  of  John — is  the  saving  power  that  bears  the  New  Testament  Theocracy,  the  true 
Church,  into  the  wilderness. 

The  water-flood,  with  which  the  serpent  seeks  to  carry  away  the  woman,  is,  in  accordance 


*  [As  the  Head  of  humanity.  He  is  THB  MAN— "The  last  Adam,"  1  Cor.  xv.  45;  as  the  promised  Seed,  Gen.  iii.  15 
(including  the  idea  of  Headship),  He  is  the  SON  OF  MAX.— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [By  "  the  ideal  Theocracy  "  Lange  intended,  beyond  doubt,  to  indicate  the  ideal  or  true  Church,  continuing  one  and 
the  same  through  nil  dispensations.  (See  Comm.  on  Matthew,  p.  73,  Am.  Ed.)  He  could  not  have  contemplated  the  Chris 
tian  Church  as  such,  since  that  was  introduced  by  Him — in  no  sense  "bare  Him;"  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  indicate 
the  Jewish  Church  as  such,  is  made  manifest  by  the  subsequent  reference  to  "  the  seven  churches."  Thus  the  Church  is 
described  by  the  precsding  phrase  as  "the  Kingdom  of  God."  If  this  description  be  correct,  ''the  Kingdom"  had  really 
come  when  Daniel  prophesied  concerning  its  comi'n/C.-^when  the  Baptist  heralded  it  as  "at  hand," — when  our  Lord  taught 
His  disciples  to  pray  "Thy  Kingdom  come."  For  further  remarks  on  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  the  Basileia,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  Excursus  on  that  subject  under  ch.  i.  9. — E.  R.  C.] 

J  [Auberlen  supports,  by  strong  arguments,  the  opinion  that  the  wilderness  is  symbolical  of  the,  heathen  lands  in  which 
the  Church  took  refuge  when  she  was  driven  from  Palestine.  Elliott  (  fforte  Apocalypticee,  ">th  Ed.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  45)  contends, 
in  accordance  with  the  author,  that  by  the.  flight  is  symbolized,  not  a  change  of  place,  but  a  change  of  state.  He  differs  from 
Lange.  howev»r,  as  to  hit  explanation  of  that  state,  viewing  it  as  implying  "  the  faithful  Chur.-h's  loss  of  its  previous  cha 
racter  of  Catholicity  or  univrsalitij,  its  invisibility  in  respect  of  true  Christian  public  worship,  and  destitution  of  all  ordinary 
means  of  ipiritual  sustenance." — E.  R.  C.I 
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with  the  idea  of  water-floods,  a  migration  of  a  nation  or  nations  (see  Ps.  xciii.).  But  the 
earth,  that  swallows  up  the  flood,  is  the  old  order  of  things,  conceived  of  not  simply  as 
secular  authority,  but  likewise  as  legal  and  external  Churchly  authority.  The  forms  of 
State  and  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  became  victors  over  the  flood  of  peoples  in  migration. 
Though  it  be  true  that  the  nations  were  partially  influenced  in  their  wanderings  by  a  higher 
longing,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  first  moving  power  of  an  Attila,  for  instance,  was  a 
demonically  savage  impulse ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  nations  dashed  themselves  at  first 
against  the  Church  with  a  shock  as  of  mighty  waves. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  note-worthy  circumstance  that  the  one  Woman  of  whom  we  read  in 
chap.  xii.  has,  in  the  end  of  the  days  (chap,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xix.),  divided  into  the  antithesis 
of  the  Harlot  and  the  Bride*  See  above. 

The  two  olive-trees  of  the  interim  are  likewise  introduced  in  the  form  of  two  personages 
endowed  with  miraculous  power  [the  two  Witnesses,  ch.  xi.  3-13].  They  are  able  to  shut 
Heaven,  to  inflict  external  and  internal  judgments  upon  men.  In  the  killing  of  them,  how 
ever,  we  behold  the  Antichristian  destruction  of  Church  and  State.  In  their  dead  bodies  we 
have  a  certain  continuance  of  their  exanimate  forms.  In  their  resurrection,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  days  and  a  half,  i.  e.,  after  the  lapse  of  the  resurrection  period  of  three  days — in  the 
most  hopeless  hour,  therefore — as  also  in  their  ascension,  we  see  the  exaltation  of  Church  and 
State  into  the  condition  of  the  unitous  form  of  the  Kingdom.  Here  we  behold  the  coming 
forth  of  the  Bride.  As  the  matured,  free  and  unique  heavenly  Church  upon  earth,  she 
stands  opposed  to  Antichristianity. 

Over  against  the  olive-trees  stand  the  seven  kings  and  the  ten  kings,  as  Antichristian 
powers. 

The  starting-point  for  the  explanation  of  these  kings  is  formed  by  the  fact  that  a  pre 
cursory  judgment,  executed  by  the  angel  of  the  seventh  vial  of  wrath,  has  divided  the  one 
great  city  of  destruction  into  three  parts  (chap.  xvi.  19).  The  first  part  is  constituted  by 
Babylon  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term ;  she  is  connected  with  the  seven  kings,  or  the 
seven  holy,  or  rather  mock-holy,  forms  of  the  Antichristian  world-power.  The  second  part 
is  formed  by  the  Beast  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  represented  by  the  ten  kings  of  the 
democratic  world-power.  The  third  part  is  formed  by  the  final  rising  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
under  the  conduct  of  Satan  himself  (chap.  xx.).  The  Babylonian  Harlot  is  judged  by  the 
ten  kings.  The  Beast,  with  the  ten  kings,  is  judged  by  the  Parousia  of  Christ.  The  last 
anarchical  rising  is  judged  by  fire  that  comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  —  the  fiery 
metamorphosis  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Woman  who  at  first  fled  from  the  dragon  into  the  wilderness  of  a  holy  asceticism, 
seems  to  be  again  found  in  the  wilderness,  chap.  xvii.  But  her  asceticism  is  now  holy  in 
appearance  only.  The  Woman  has  become  a  Harlot,  and  has  seated  herself  upon  the  organ 
of  Satan,  the  scarlet,  i.  e.,  blood-colored,  Beast ;  the  Antichristianity  of  the  last  time.  The 
beast  is  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  i.  e.,  central  principles  of  impiety ;  its  seven  apparently 
spiritual  heads  or  governments  are  in  contradiction  to  the  ten  horns  of  worldly  power.  The 
woman,  in  her  false  pomp,  also  sits  on  seven  mountains,  i.  e.,  consecrated  powers  of  order  (see 
above,  Mountain) ;  and  these  are  seven  kings.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  declared  concerning 
their  unified  personality,  i.  e.,  the  Beast  itself:  It  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  ascend  out  of 
the  abyss,  and  go  into  perdition.  This  fact  excites  the  wonder  of  the  Christian  world 
here,  chap,  xvii.,  and  also  according  to  chap.  xiii.  3,  where  it  is  said  :  The  deadly  wound  of 
the  Beast  was  healed.  The  passages  are  unmistakably  descriptive  of  Antichristianity  in  its 
continuance  throughout  the  history  of  the  world ;  in  its  heathen  character  it  was,  and  re 
ceived  a  deadly  wound  from  Christianity ;  it  arose  again,  however,  an  apparently  Christian 
Antichristianity,  and,  in  this  character,  as  the  perfection  of  wickedness,  it  is  destined  to  go 
into  perdition.  Accordingly,  by  the  ."even  kings,  we  are  to  understand,  agreeably  to  the 
features  presented  in  Dan.  vii.,  seven  world-powers,  or  phases  of  this  gradually  developing 

*  The  author  communicated  the  idea  of  this  division  of  the  one  form  of  the  Woman  into  two  opposite  forms  to  the  late 
Dr.  Auberlen,  in  a  letter  written,  if  wo  mistake  not,  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  bis  work  on  Daniel  ami. 
the,  Revelation. 
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Antichristianity.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  Apocalyptist  essentially  differs  from  Daniel. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  for  him  to  go  beyond  Daniel,  in  view,  among  other  things,  of  the 
fact  that  Antichristianity  would  re-appear  within  Christianity  ;  hence  he  substituted  a  round, 
spiritual  seven — taking  for  his  point  of  departure  the  last  kingly  power — for  the  heathen, 
worldly  four  of  Daniel.  As  a  fifth  power,  which  to  the  Israelites  had  become  a  world-power, 
he  might  regard  the  Antichristianity  of  the  Herodians,  or  the  Jewish  Hierarchy  itself  in  its 
diffusion  over  the  world;  as  the  sixth,  the  Roman  empire  of  his  own  time  as  dis 
tinguished  from  ancient  Rome.  The  other,  it  is  declared,  is  not  yet  come;  that  is, 
the  apparently  Christian,  Antichristian  world-power.  Upon  this  point  the  prophecy 
is  brief,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  prophecy  in  contra-distinction  to  historic 
prediction. 

The  passage,  chap.  xvii.  11,  has  been  combined  with  the  declaration  concerning  the 
deadly  wound  of  the  Beast,  chap.  xiii.  3,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  an  absurd  fable  of 
heathen  or  Jewish  popular  life  as  the  main  motive  of  the  great  prophecy  of  a  Christian 
Apostle.*  The  supporters  of  this  view  have  failed  to  consider  the  serious  injury  which  the 
adoption  of  such  a  popular  error  must  necessarily  inflict  upon  the  entire  Book.  They  are 
regardless  of  the  distinction  that  exists  between  popular  rumor  and  the  opinion  of 
morally  cultured  minds;  between  the  generality  of  such  minds  and  enlightened  pro 
phets  of  the  Lord.  Neither  have  they  considered  how  impossible  it  is  that  the 
world-monarchies  of  Daniel,  which  invariably  denote  entire  groups  of  kings,  should 
here  be  converted  into  the  names  of  single  kings,  of  whom  some  are  even  highly  insig 
nificant.  The  confusion  which  such  a  proceeding  would  introduce  into  the  Apocalyptic 
times  is  manifest. 

It  is  deserting  symbolical  exegesis  for  literal  interpretation  to  declare  that  the  kings 
are  real  kings,  instead  of  concrete  world-powers ;  or  to  seek  to  define  the  numbers  seven 
and  ten  in  accordance  with  chronologic  historical  dates.  Neither  can  Babylon  be  significant 
of  Rome  in  a  literal  sense,  though  Rome  be  the  symbolical  centre  of  Babylon ;  and,  not 
withstanding  the  unmistakable  allusion  to  Rome  contained  in  the  seven  mountains  (chap, 
xvii.),  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  symbolic  import  attaching  to  the  septenary,  as  well 
as  to  the  figure  of  a  mountain.  When  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth  (chap,  i.),  the  expression  is  manifestly  a  symbolically  concrete  term  for  the  absolute- 
dynamical  and  dynamic-absolute  dominion  of  the  glorified  Christ  over  all  the  world-powers 
of  the  earth.  It  is  expressive  of  the  dynamical  principle  of  the  personality,  word,  and 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  principle  overrules  all  materiality  and  all  quantity.  So,  as  the  Crown 
of  life,  Christ  Himself  surpasses  all  the  princely  crowns  or  diadems  of  worldly  dominion, 
and  of  spiritual  victory  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  (Rev.  ii.  10,  etc.}.  It  is  also  requisite  that 
we  should  regard  city  as  a  symbolical  term  for  a  centre  of  human  fellowship,  whether  the 
city  of  destruction  (chap.  xvi.  19)  or  the  City  of  God  (chap.  xxi.  10)  be  intended.  No  less 
symbolical  is  the  temple,  chap.  xi.  1.  The  exegetical  assumption  of  modern  critics  that  the 
last  passage  proves  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  have  been  still  standing  at  the  time  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  affords  another  sign  of  the  deep  fall  of  these  critics  into  a  false 
literalism.  The  sharp  distinction  made  by  the  Apocalyptist  between  the  temple  and  the 
outer  court,  which  last  is  not  measured,  but  is  given  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  may  tread  it 
under  foot,  is  manifestly  expressive  of  the  distinction  between  the  internal  and  the  external 
Church,  between  the  true,  living  congregation  of  God  and  a  Christendom  that  is  Christian 
in  name  only,  being  in  essence  truly  heathen.  It  is  an  antithesis  similar  to  that  formed  by 
the  Kingdom  of  priests  of  the  real  spiritual  life  (chap.  i.  6),  and  the  merchants  of  the  earth, 
who  have  been  the  intimate  business  friends  of  the  false  queen,  just  as  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  been  the  associates  of  her  revelry  and  debauchery.  Again,  in  the  merchants  and 
kings  we  have,  manifestly,  two  symbolic  groups.  One  of  these  groups  denotes  all  who  have 
served  and  benefited  the  queen  from  self-interest ,  some  of  them  being  represented  as  egoists, 

*  See  DUsterdieck,  p.  439.  Victorin,  Corrodi,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  LUcke,  l)e  Wette,  Bleek,  Baur,  Volkmar,  and 
others,  p  440;  DUsterdieck  opposes  this  idea.  Weiss  does  the  same  in  his  treatise  in  Studif.n  und  Kritiken,  1869, 
No.  1. 
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who  drift  upon  the  ocean  of  popular  life.  The  other  group  is  indicative  of  all  who  have 
occupied  a  relation  of  mutual  support  to  the  false  world-power,  the  enslaver  of  humanity, 
the  Woman, — lending  her  the  worldly  arm  of  despotism,  with  a  view  to  being  made  strong 
by  her  through  her  enslaving  of  men's  consciences.* 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  symbols,  and  in  this  out  and  out  symbolical  Book, 
what  shall  we  say  to  those  who  ascribe  a  perfectly  literal  meaning  to  the  term  Jews  f  (chap, 
ii.  9,  iii.  9),  and  who,  upon  this  term,  erect  an  entire  house  of  cards,  made  up  of  false  criti 
cal  hypotheses  concerning  the  New  Testament  ?  Very  strong  faith  is  requisite  for  the 
assumption  that  such  critics  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  thus  literalizing,  particularly  as  the 
Apocalyptist  himself  characterizes  those  people  who  claim  that  they  are  the  true  Jews,  as  a 
synagogue  of  Satan.  One  would  suppose  that,  previous  to  the  Apoca'y;>-<e.  there  never 
had  existed  a  spiritual  conception  of  Judaism  (see  Rom.  ii.  29 ;  Gal.  iii.  29).  No  less  worthy 
of  rejection  is  the  Judaizing,  chiliastic  interpretation  of  the  passage  descriptive  of  the  seal 
ing  (chap,  vii.)  as  referring  to  the  national,  external  Israel.  The  Christians  in  the  seven 
churches,  which  were  in  a  great  measure  made  up  of  Gentile  Christians,  must,  we  think, 
have  better  understood  how  to  read  a  Christian  symbolic  Scripture  than  readers  of  this 
tendency,  who  hold  that  the  congregation  of  believers  who  (as  they  suppose)  are  sealed 
towards  the  end  of  the  world,  are  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  purely  of  Jewish  Christians. 
The  above  view  would,  moreover,  necessitate  the  inference  that  precisely  12,000  should  be 
sealed  out  of  every  tribe.  Since  the  number  twelve  is  the  spiritual  number  of  completeness, 
denoting  the  round  fullness  of  the  principial  charisms  of  the  life  of  Christ  or  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  by  the  twelve  thousand  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the  whole  plenitude  of  charis 
matic  forces  in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  denoted ;  in  the  form  of  elect 
and  tried  souls,  for  such  only  are  sealed.  "Since,  however,  this  sealing  has  reference  to  the 
entire  course  of  the  seventh  seal,  i.  e.,  of  the  seven  trumpets,  the  interpretation  which  refers 
it  to  a  Jewish  church  subsisting  at  the  end  of  the  world,  is  utterly  incorrect.  These  hun 
dred  forty  and  four  thousand  would,  moreover,  in  the  true  evening  of  the  world,  seem  to 
have  emerged  from  their  probationary  state  on  the  earth  (chap,  vii.)  and  to  have  attained  to 
the  triumphal  state  in  Heaven  (chap.  xiv.).  This  time  they  appear  as  "virgins,"  i.e., 
according  to  Rothe,  celibates.  Mark  well,  however,  that,  in  adopting  this  interpretation,  we 
have  to  conceive  of  them  as  144,000  celibate  Jewish  Christians,  assuming,  moreover,  that, 
on  account  of  their  celibacy,  they  have  attained  a  more  elevated  position  in  Heaven.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Apocalypse  is  handled,  whilst,  in  simple  accordance  with  Biblical  style,  the 
sealed  Israel  denotes  the  sealed  New  Testament  people  of  God,  consisting  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  ;  and  the  idea  of  "  virgins  "  is  sufficiently  explained  by  moral  predicates, 
especially  the  genuinely  Johannean  predicate  of  purity  and  truth  (chap.  xiv.  5).  Neither 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  plenary  number  of  the  elect  in  the  Church  Triumphant  in 
Heaven  and  of  the  elect  on  earth  in  the  Church  Militant,  necessarily  denotes  the  same  in 
dividuals.  The  entire  people  of  God  is  denoted  by  the  symbolical  name  Israel.  And  though 
the  heathen  [nations],  chap.  xxii.  2,  and  elsewhere,  form  an  antithesis  to  these  Jews,  that 


*  F.  Baader :  The  despot  and  the  hierarch  play  into  each  other's  hands. 

t  [The  remarks  of  the  author  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  terms  Jews  and  Tsrasl  can  be  "literally"  (nor 
mally)  applied  only  to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham.  This  was  the  old  Jewish  idea;  an  opinion  repugnant  to  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  Abrahainic  Covenant,  which  recognized  proselytes  as  forming  as  integral  a  portion  of  Israel  as  the 
natural  seed,  Gen.  xvii.  12,  13; — condemned  by  the  Baptist  in  the  declaration,  "God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham,"  Matt.  iii.  9;  Luke  iii.  8;— and  denied  and  disproved  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  conf.  ii.  28,  29,  iv.  10-17,  ix.  25,  26,  xi.  17-24.  After  the  breaking  off  of  the  natural  seed,  and  the  engrafting  of 
the  new  stock,  there  was,  of  necessity,  a  two-fold  use  of  the  terms.  Sometimes,  and  in  the  most  proper  sense,  they  were 
applied  to  the  covenanted  seed  (consisting  of  both  the  natural  seed  and  proselytes— the  Christian  Church)  who  enjoyed 
the  Divine  favor,  as  in  Rom.  ii.  29:  Gal.  vi.  16;  and  sometimes  to  the  community  (consisting  principally  of  the  natural 
seed— the  Jewish  nation),  which,  as  a  community,  had  been  "  broken  off,"  although  it  continued  to  hold  covenant  relations 
and  is  to  be  grafted  in  again.  The  former  of  these  uses  was  not  of  course  forbidden  by  the  fact  that  the  adopted  seed 
were  for  the  most  part  uncircumcised,  since  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  institutor  of  a  covenant  to  change  the  seal  thereof, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  present  case.  No  confusion  can  possibly  arise  from  this  double  use  of  the  terms,  since  the  context 
always  determines  the  special  sense.  Both  these  applications  of  the  terms  are  literal,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  nnrmal ; 
neither  is,  in  any  proper  sense,  figurative.  The  error  of  those  contemplated  by  Lange  consists,  not  in  their  contending  tot 
*  literal  application  of  the  term,  but  in  their  ignoring  the  first  and  most  important  of  its  literal  meanings.— E.  R.  C.] 
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term  also  is  a  symbolical  expression  for  the,  as  yet,  unredeemed,  considered  particularly  as 
masses  of  peoples.  Hence,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  heathen  [nations]  and  races 
[kindreds]  and  peoples  and  tongues,  chap.  vii.  9,  with  which  the  sanctification  of  the  prin 
ciple  of  nationality  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  explicitly  declared,  form  a  subordinate  com 
plement  to  the  144,000  elect  of  Israel ;  this  is  the  less  tenable,  since  the  so-called  Gentile 
Christians  are  already  in  Heaven  (chap.  vii.  9),  whilst  the  so-called  Jewish  Christians  are 
still  being  sealed  on  earth  ;  in  antithesis  to  the  144,000  virgins  standing  upon  the  heavenly 
Mount  Zion,  whilst  the  heathen  [nations]  are  still  exposed  to  temptation  on  the  earth 
(chap.  xiv.  8).  Further  particulars  we  reserve  for  our  EXEQ.  AND  GRIT.  NOTES  in  loc. 
Compare  Diisterdieck,  p.  274  sqq. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  if  we  should  attempt  to  examine  in  detail  all  the  human  rela 
tions  touched  upon  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  of  their  symbolical  import,  and  we  should 
also  be  obliged  to  repeat  many  of  our  explanations  further  on  in  this  Commentary.  Never 
theless,  we  present  the  following  considerations  under  the  following  caption. 

g.   Human  Ordinances,  Affairs,  and  Relations. 

The  Lord's  day  [Rev.  i.  10].  Sunday  as  the  resurrection-day  in  the  literal  sense,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  as  symbolical — the  feast-day  of  the  soul. 

The  trumpet  [ch.  i.  10].  The  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  holy  Divine 
period ;  of  a  new  Divine  work  ;  a  new  Divine  war,  judgment,  and  victory. 

The  book  [i.  e.,  the  volume  or  roll,  ch.  i.  11].  Divine  decrees  in  a  mysterious 
envelope. 

Tlie  book  of  life  [ch.  xx.  12,  15].  The  sum  of  those  whose  salvation  is  assured,  being 
fixed  by  sealing,  and  founded  upon  election,  calling,  justification,  and  conservation  amid 
trial  and  temptation. 

The  little  book  [ch.  x.  8,  9,  10].  Prophecy  relative  especially  to  the  end  of  the  Avorld. 
It  is  sweet  in  the  mouth,  the  most  delightful  mystery,  but  agonizing  in  the  belly,  with  its 
revelation  of  horrible  depths  of  perdition  and  judgment. 

The  seven  churches  [ch.  i.  11,  etc.].  Types  of  the  seven  ground-forms  in  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  presents  itself  in  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history.  [But,  at  the  same  time,  literal 
churches.  The  view  of  the  author  seems  first  to  have  been  advocated  by  Vitringa  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.— E.  R.  C.] 

The  candlestick  [ch.  i.  12].  The  Church  as  a  light-bearer;  like  the  star,  a  fountain  of 
light  issuing  from  the  Lord,  as  the  Primal  Source. 

The  garment  [ch.  i.  13].     The  festal  high-priestly  robe  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

The  altar  [ch.  vi.  9,  viii.  3].  The  symbol  of  all  believing  renunciation  and  devotion; 
not,  however,  in  the  coldness  of  indifference,  but  in  the  holy  glow  of  a  life  of  prayer. 

Nicolaitans  [ch.  ii.  6,  15]  and  Balaamites  [ver.  14].  The  former  are  a  type  of  all  such 
antinomianism  as  is  inwrapped  in  spiritual  rational  forms.  Jezebel  [ch.  ii.  20]  denotes  the 
visionary,  fanatic  forms  of  antinomianism,  whilst  the  Balaamites  are  indicative  of  sensually 
egoistic  forms  of  the  same. 

Paradise.  The  new  [ch.  ii.  7].  The  new  world,  as  a  world  of  new,  imperishable  full 
ness  of  life,  reposing  upon  the  consummation  of  the  congregation  of  human  spirits  under  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Tree  of  life  [ch.  ii.  7,  xxii.  2,  14].  Trees  of  life,  of  which  not  only  the  fruits,  but  also 
the  leaves  are  productive  of  health.  The  full  healing  power  of  nature,  freed  from  all  restraint 
and  conjoined  with  the  healing  power  of  Christ  and  Christian  spiritual  life  ;  present  in  dis 
tinct  organs  and  forms. 

Synagogue  of  Satan  [ch.  ii.  9,  iii.  9].  A  perversion  of  the  elements  of  reve 
lation  to  the  service  of  darkness ;  a  perversion  based  upon  theories,  and  propagandist  in 
character. 

The  second  death  [ch.  ii.  11,  xx.  14].  An  unending  consciousness  of  death,  that  has 
become  an  unending  form  of  life.  A  dying  and  an  inability  to  die. 
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The  hidden  manna  [ch.  ii.  17J.  See  John  vi.  32  ;  the  nourishment  of  the  personal  life, 
through  the  most  intimate  and  personal  vital  communion  with  Christ. 

Tke  white  stone  [ch.  ii.  17j.  The  eschatological  justification  in  the  judgment  (Matt. 
xxv.),  as  a  defence  against  every  accusation  and  a  removal  of  every  stain.  Christ's  confession 
of  His  confessor,  before  His  Heavenly  Father. 

The  secret  name  [ch.  ii.  17 J.  The  mystery  of  a  perfected,  individually  modified  personal 
essence  and  self-consciousness. 

The  commission,  of  fornication  and  the  eating  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  [ch.  ii.  14,  20] . 
Lapse  into  worldly  opinions,  customs,  society. — Adulterers  [ver.  22J .  Those  laden  with  the 
guilt  of  apostasy.  Spiritual  renegades  on  the  down-hill  road  to  apostasy. 

Cast  into  a  bed  [ch.  ii.  22J.  Sarcastic  form  of  judgment.  The  vortex  of  antinomiatical 
essence  and  perdition,  changing  from  the  semblance  of  Divine  bliss  to  demonic  torment. 

The  depths  of  Satan  [ch.  ii.  24] .  An  ironical  designation  of  the  mighty  lies,  or  the 
apparent  depths  of  knowledge  reposing  in  the  principles  of  Satanic  denial. 

The  rod  of  iron  (Ps.  ii.)  [ch.  ii  27,  xii.  5].  The  sceptre  of  Christ's  rule  as  a  sceptre  of 
judgment; — of  such  judgments  as  mediately  proceed  from  His  work.  "I  am  come  to  kindle 
a  fire." 

Defiled  garments  ;  White  garments  [ch.  iii.  4,  5],  Antithesis  of  a  spiritual  appearance 
denied  by  carnality  (avarice,  ambition,  sensuality],  and  such  a  development  of  the  spiritual 
mind  as  has  ripened  into  the  adornment  of  blamelessness  before  the  world  and  before  God. 

The  open  door  [ch.  iii.  8J.  Free  spiritual  ingress  into  the  world  in  order  to  its  conver 
sion  :  a  freedom  of  access  mediated  by  the  removal  of  traditional  hindrances,  and  a  Divinely 
effected  susceptibility  of  souls  for  the  testimony  of  Christ. 

The  key  of  David  [ch.  iii.  7J.  The  Potentate  over  the  true  communion  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  having  the  power  of  reception  and  exclusion  ;  in  accordance  with  the  typical  import 
of  David,  as  the  royal  vicar  of  God  in  the  old  Theocracy. 

The  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God  [ch.  iii.  12J.  A  man  in  Christ,  whose  importance  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Christ  has  constituted  him  an  ornament  to  His  house,  rather  than  that  He 
has  rested  upon  him  a  particle  of  the  Temple's  weight. 

Behold,  I  come  quickly  [ch.  iii.  11J.  This  quickly  or  soon  is  ever  being  more  wearisomely 
protracted,  in  the  judgment  of  modern  exegetes ;  but  it  is  in  reality  ever  growing  sooner,  in 
accordance  with  the  eschatological  expectation  of  a  faith  that  can  distinguish  between  a  re 
ligious  and  a  chronological  date. 

The  crown  [ch.  ii.  10,  iii.  11].  The  glory  of  victory,  liberty,  dominion.  The  Amen  [ch. 
iii.  14] .  The  personal  centre  and  ultimate  goal  of  all  the  promises  of  God  and  all  the  true 
religious  hopes  of  humanity. 

Cold,  hot  [Lange,  warm],  lukewarm  [ch.  iii.  15,  16].  Indifferent;  living;  inwardly 
inclined  to  indifference,  by  a  constant  wavering  betwixt  God  and  the  world. 

The  supper  [ch.  iii.  20].  The  festive  solemnization  of  personal  vital  communion  with 
Christ  and  the  brethren ;  as  a  feast  at  even,  commemorative  of  the  termination  of  earthly 
woe,  and  of  an  arrival  at  the  eve  of  heavenly  felicity. 

The  seven  seals  [ch.  v.  1].  The  seven  dark  enigmas  of  worldly  history,  unsolvable  for 
the  natural  human  mind ;  rendered  yet  more  terrible  by  the  number  six  contained  in  them, 
which,  to  the  worldly  mind,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  endless  woe ;  *  but  endued  with 
holiness  and  healing  might  by  their  union  in  the  number  seven. 

The  four  riders  [ch.  vi.  2-8].  Christ  as  a  rider,  i.  e.,  as  Lord  over  the  world-historical 
movement  corresponsive  with  Him ;  the  three  following  riders  being  His  esquires,  i.  e.,  abso 
lutely  and  entirely  subservient  to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Golden  vials  [ch.  v.  8].  In  form,  holy,  beauteous  measures;  made  of  the  gold  of  purity, 
faithfulness,  and  vital  freshness. 

*  [This  remark  tends  to  the  destruction  of  all  confidence  in  the  symbolical  significance  of  numbers.  If  it  be  valid 
here,  it  is  valid  wherever  seven  occurs,  since  every  seven  contains  six.  On  this  platform  every  superior  number  contains 
all  the  symbolic  significance  of  all  the  numbers  inferior  to  it,  which  is  to  reduce  the  whole  matter  to  an  absurdity.  TheM 
remarks,  of  course,  do  not  extend  to  the  expressed  integers  of  composite  numbers,  as  6-J-l— 7. — E.  B.  C.J 
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The  new  song  [ch.  v.  9,  xiv.  3].  As  the  theocratic  wonder,  in  word  and  deed,  is  the 
specifically  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  as  consequently  the  redemption  in  Christ,  as  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  principial  new  world,  so  the  new  song  is  the  celebration  of  the  new 
world,  as  the  anticipatory  celebration  of  its  perfected  appearing. 

The  bow  [ch.  vi.  2  ] .  Attribute  of  the  first  Rider.  An  agency  effectual  at  a  distance ; 
sure,  decisive,  victorious  operation. 

The  great  sword  [ch.  vi.  4J.  '  Attribute  of  War. 

The  balance*  and  measures  [ch.  vi.  5,  6J.     Attributes  of  Poverty  and  Death. 

Appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  or  the  group  of  the  powers  of  death  [ch.  vi.  8], 
Attribute  of  Death. 

The  souls  under  the  altar  [ch.  vi.  9].  All  martyrdom  a  sacrificial  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  and  an  actual  prayer  for  the  coming  of  perfect  retribution. 

The  seal  of  God  [ch.  vii.  2J.  Positive  confirmation  and  conservation  of  faithful  souls  amid 
the  sorrows  and  temptations  of  the  world ;  a  fact  and  a  consciousness  in  a  unitous  heroism. 

Dan?  The  omission  of  Dan  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  [ch.  vii.].  This  is 
a  mysterious  circumstance  ;  one,  however,  which  assuredly  is  not  to  be  explained  by  placing 
the  Dauites  in  the  category  of  outcasts.  It  is  based  rather  upon  a  conventional  Israelitish 
symbolism,  being  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan  emigrated 
at  an  early  period.  The  number  twelve,  in  which  no  Tribe  is  missed,  shows  that  deficits  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God  are  speedily  remedied,  as  was  the  case  when  Judas  dropped  out  of  the 
company  of  Apostles  (see  Acts  i.). 

The  living  fountains  of  waters  (chap.  vii.  17).  See  Ps.  xxiii. ;  here,  in  the  sense  of  final 
and  perfect  thirst-quenching. 

The  golden  censer  and  the  incense  [ch.  viii.  34] .     Spirit  and  life  of  prayer. 

Wormwood  [ch.  viii.  11].  Here,  the  image  of  a  fatal  water-miasma.  Spiritual  water 
miasms  are  moral  corruptions,  infecting  reformatory  efforts  of,  and  for,  the  popular  life. 

The  three  woes  [ch.  ix.  12].  Why  not  seven  ?  They  appear  as  three  specifically  demo 
nic  and  Antichristian  sufferings,  for  the  trial  of  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth.  They  are 
marked  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  trumpets  (chap.  viii.  13). 

The  key  of  the  pit  of  the  abyss  [ch.  ix.  1].  The  abyss  is  here  hell  itself;  the  pit 
of  the  aby.ss,the  channel  of  such  Satanic  operations  as  earth  is  the  subject  of*  (Matt.  xiii. 
these  operations  are  presented  under  the  figure  of  tares — evil  principles) ;  the  fact 
that  the  pit  was  shut  is  indicative  of  the  preponderance  of  the  holy  counter-ope 
rations  and  institutions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  key  to  the  pit  denotes  the  opening 
of  the  channel  by  means  of  liberty  in  the  abstract,  falsely  understood, — the  adminis 
trator  of  this  liberty  being  an  angel  of  judgment ;  the  ascending  smoke  is  significant  of 
demonic  operations  which  darken  the  sun  of  life,  the  heavenly  world,  and  spread  abroad  an 
unheard-of  amount  of  psychical  sufferings,  hypochondrias,  mental  and  spiritual  maladies, 
despair,  and  the  like. 

Worship  of  devils  and  idolatry  (ch.  ix.  20).  In  a  general  sense,  the  cowardly  and  hypo 
critical  recognition  of  the  power  of  evil,  the  homage  offered  to  the  geniuses  of  wickedness  — 
a  homage  which,  from  time  to  time,  makes  its  appearance,  whilst  it  ever  assumes  mightier 
proportions — is  a  worship  of  the  devil,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term ;  it  very  readily 
unites  with  the  grossest  forms  of  idolatry, — especially  figurative  idolatry. 

The  measuring  reed  [ch.  xi.  1],  Temple,  altar,  and  worshippers  are  measured.  The 
measuring  reed  of  the  spiritual  life  defines  the  true  temple  of  worship,  the  true  altar  of  re 
nunciation,  the  congregation  of  true  offerers  of  prayer.  The  outer  court,  the  heathen 
[Gentiles] :  the  outside  of  the  Church,  false  Christians.  The  golden  reed  (ch.  xxi.  15),  the 
Divine  consciousness  and  heavenly  precision  in  respect  to  the  City  of  God. 

Sackcloth  as  the  garb  of  the  two  witnesses  [ch.  xi.  3].  Penitential  robes.  Gloomily 
austere  phases  of  Christianity,  in  the  forms  of  State  and  Church. 

Power  of  the  two  witnesses.  For  instance,  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication 
and  outlawry  ;  in  declaring  war  and  proclaiming  peace. 

*  [Remarks  on  this  and  many  other  topics  presented  in  the  Introduction  are  reserved  for  the  Commentary. — K.  K.  C.] 
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The  great  city  called  Sodom  and  Egypt  [ch.  xi.  8].  On  the  one  hand,  sensuality  carried 
to  a  pitch  directly  contrary  to  nature ;  on  the  other,  worship  of  the  dead,  asceticism  and 
sorcery ;  carnality  and  demonicalness — the  one  aiding  the  other,  and  both  forming  the  sign 
of  the  city  of  destruction. 

The  wrath  of  the  heathen  [nations],  and,  in  contrast,  the  wrath  of  God  [ch.  xi.  18].  The  two 
exercise  a  reciprocal  action.  Extreme  excitement  in  the  supposed  autonomy  of  the  heathenized 
nations,  and  extreme  tension  in  the  autonomy  of  God — the  two  in  reciprocal  agitation. 

Worship  of  the  dragon  [ch.  xiii.  4].  Similar  to  the  worship  of  the  devil.  Cowardly 
homage  offered  to  the  illusive  power  and  glory  of  Evil. 

The  tabernacle  of  God  [ch.  xiii.  6].  The  communion  of  true  believers.  The  Church  in 
her  inwardness  and  simplicity.  See  Acts  xv.  15,  16  ;  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

Victory  of  the  beast  over  the  olive-trees  [ch.  xi.  7].  The  apparent  victory  of  Evil,  gradu 
ally  issuing  in  the  victory  of  Good.  And  that  above  all,  in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  The  history  of  the  crucifixion  is  the  history  of  the  cross.  The  eschatological  funda 
mental  law,  chap.  xiii.  10 :  If  the  Church  take  upon  herself  to  wield  the  arms  of  the  State, 
she  must  expect  to  have  those  arms  turned  against  herself. 

The  image  of  the  beast  [ch.  xiii.  14,  15] .  The  worship  paid  to  the  images  of  the  Roman 
emperors  may  serve  as  an  analogue  for  the  worship  of  the  ideals  current  in  the  world ;  for 
the  glorifications  and  feasts  in  honor  of  Antichrist  and  Antichristianity.  The  mark  of  the 
beast  in  the  forehead  and  hand,  as  the  Antichristian  mark  of  citizenship  (vers.  16,  17).  The 
heathen  custom  of  branding  slaves  may  furnish  the  analogous  idea  ;  the  true  mark  of  the 
beast,  however,  is  doubtless  a  spiritual  signature ;  the  mark  on  the  brow  denoting  perfect 
shamelessness,  and  that  on  the  hand  perfect  wrong-doing. 

666.  Six  times  and  sixty  times  and  six  hundred  times  [ch.  xiii.  18].  Constant  recurrence 
of  the  number  six ;  hence  the  number  of  aimless  work,  of  infinitely  vain  exertion  and  lost 
toil,  which  things  are  to  reach  their  climax  in  the  Man  of  Sin. 

144,000  [ch.  vii.  4,  xiv.  1].  Twelve  times  twelve,  or  the  number  of  the  elect  in  all 
spiritual  tribes  or  churches,  multiplied  by  1000  as  the  number  of  the  a3on  of  the  whole  Chris 
tian  time-reckoning. 

The  voice  [ch.  xiv.  2].  The  loud  expression  of  a  heavenly  certitude.  The  art  of  singing 
the  new  song,  ver.  4:  the  clear  expression  of  heavenly  bliss,  an  inimitable  Divine  art. 

The  virgins  [ch.  xiv.  4,  5].  It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  they  are  chiefly  charac 
terized  by  integrity,  purity,  and  truth. 

The  everlasting  Gospel  [ch.  xiv.  6].  The  Gospel  in  its  first  form  extends  from  the  first 
Parousia  to  the  second ;  the  everlasting  Gospel  extends  from  the  second  Parousia  into  end 
less  aeons.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  final  redemption  through  the  final  judgment. 

The  consummation  of  Babylon,  the  fall  of  Babylon  [ch.  xviii.  etc.].  A  royal  law  of  the 
moral  world.  See  Is.  xiv.  Jerusalem  itself  passed  through  a  period  of  apparent  bloom  just 
prior  to  its  destruction.  The  reign  of  Agrippa  II.;  the  synagogues  scattered  everywhere ; 
the  proselytes  and  proselyte  colonies  ;  an  apparently  flourishing  culture,  and  a  national  pride 
morbid  in  its  excess. 

The  wine  of  wrath  of  fornication  [ch.  xviii.  3].  The  wine  of  wrath,  the  judgment  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  the  intoxication  of  fanaticism  ;  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  fornication, 
drunken  exhilaration  in  the  intoxication  of  apostasy. 

The  cup  of  His  indignation  [ch.  xiv.  10, 11].  Lofty  irony !  Here  expressive  not  so  much 
of  the  Divine  measure  as  of  the  visibility  of  this  judicial  dispensation. 

The  sickle  [ch.  xiv.]  The  instrument  of  judgment.  The  catastrophe  which  suddenly 
cuts  short  the  old  course  of  things. 

The  harvest  [ch  xiv.  15].  The  fully  matured  judgment.  [Thex  harvest  is  properly  the 
ripened  crop— the  peoples  matured  for  judgment. — E.  R.  C.]. 

The  wine-press  [ch.  xiv.  19,  20].  The  crushing  disaster  accompanying  the  judgment 
and  pressing  from  all  crimes  all  their  consequences ;  the  process  being  at  first  attended,  for 
the  most  part,  with  healing  results  (Is.  Ixiii.  3),  but  at  the  end  being  principally  damning  in 
its  character. 
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The  bridles  of  the  horses  [ch.  xiv.  20].  If  the  blood  of  the  slain  reaches  to  the  bridles  of 
the  horses,  it  brings  the  horses,  the  organs  of  motion  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  a  stand 
still  ;  the  course  of  time  is  arrested.  The  space  filled  by  the  judgment  is  designated  by  the 
1600  furlongs  or  stadia — that  measurement  being  the  length  of  Palestine,  which  symbolizes 
the  whole  world. 

The  song  of  Moses,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  (ch.  xv.  3).  In  the  light  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  the  Old  Testament  becomes  new,  and  the  Law  becomes  another  form  of  the  Gospel. 

The  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  (ch.  xv.  5).  The  inner  and  lofty  primal 
region  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  His  legislation. 

The  seven  golden  vials  [ch.  xv.  7].  As  wrath  is  the  lofty  synthesis  of  righteousness  and 
love,  so  the  judgments  of  wrath  are  highly  consecrate  in  respect  of  their  sacred  measures  and 
their  awful  contents. 

The  Euphrates.  The  boundary  line  between  the  civilized  and  the  barbarous  world  of 
antiquity ;  on  this  side,  Babylon  (ch.  ix.  14),  on  that  side,  the  kings  of  the  barbarian  world 
(ch.  xvi.  12).  Armageddon  (Zech.  xii.  11,  xiv.  4;  Joel  iii.  2,  12).  Is  there  a  reference  to 
2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  or  Judges  v.  19  ?  See  EXEG.  NOTES.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  place  of  the 
incipient  judgment  upon  Antichristianity. 

The  golden  cup  in  ike  hand  of  the  woman  [ch.  xvii.  4] .  Seduction  in  the  guise  of  con 
version  to  the  truly  holy.  The  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations.  Not  merely  a  harlot, 
but  also  a  procuress  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

The  drunken  woman  [ch.  xvii.  6].     The  complete  intoxication  of  consummate  fanaticism. 

The  seven  mountains  and  the  seven  kings  [ch.  xvii.  9,  10].  Seven  forms  of  worldly 
civilization  and  worldly  powers  represented  by  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

The  beast  itself  as  the  eighth  king  [ch.  xvii.  11] .  The  beast,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  seven 
kings,  becomes  itself  the  eighth  king,  through  its  intervals  of  existence.  The  heathen 
Antichristian  world-power  revives  again  in  a  Christian  world-power. 

The  going  forth  out  of  Babylon  [ch.  xviii].  As  the  Christians  went  forth  from  Jerusa 
lem  when  her  judgment  began.  For  the  judgment  is  half  immanent,  — the  intoxication  of 
wrath. 

The  triumphal  song  and  the  lamentation  [ch.  xix.  1-7,  xviii.  17-19].  The  judgment  in 
respect  to  its  two  sides ;  their  reflection  in  the  Kingdom  of  light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

The  sea-farers  [ch.  xviii.  17].     See  above. 

The  merchants  [ch.  xviii.  11].     See  above. 

The  millstone  [ch.  xviii.  21].  It  is  cast  into  the  sea  of  the  life  of  the  nations,  and  now 
begins  a  storm  that  comes  as  a  judgment  upon  the  beast.  The  smoke  (ver.  18),  the  dark  and 
gloomy  phenomena  of  judgment. 

Amen;  Hallelujah  [ch.  xix.  4].  Both  real.  God's  prophecy,  word  and  work  sealed, 
and  the  eternal  praise  of  God  grounded  thereon. 

The  Marriage  of  the  Lamb  [ch.  xix.  7].  Those  called  to  the  Marriage  [ver.  9].  See 
Matt.  xxv.  1  sqq. 

The  Woman,  the  Bride  [ch.  xix.  7].     The  perfected  Church. 

Her  adornment  [ver.  8].     The  glorious  appearance  of  her  inner  life. 

The  testimony  of  Jesus.     Ch.  xix.  10 ;  Matt.  x.  32 ;  Luke  xii.  8 ;  Matt.  xxv. 

The  name  of  Christ,  His  secret  (ch.  xix.  16  ;  comp.  ch.  ii.  17  ;  Matt.  xi.  27). 

The  vesture  oj  the  Prince  of  victory  (ch.  xix.  13).  His  blood  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
color  of  His  personal,  priestly  righteousness. 

The  sword  and  the  rod  (ch.  xix.  15).     Justice  and  government. 

The  fowls  (ch.  xix.  17).     Where  the  carrion  is,  etc. 

The  thousand  years  Jch.  xx.  2-7].     See  above. 

The  first  remrrection  (ch.  xx.  4-6).  The  vernal  bloom  of  the  new  spiritual  humanity  in  its 
elect  ones;  the  foretoken  of  the  general  resurrection.  Excommunication  and  reception  of  the 
Gentiles  [ch.  xxi.  26,  27].  A  complete  antithesis  of  dynamical  operations  of  repulsion 
and  attraction.  [See  Add.  NOTE  on  the  FIRST  RESURRECTION  in  the  Comment  on  ch.  xx., 
pp.  352  sqq.— E.  E.  C.J 
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h.   Terrestri-cosmical. 

The  antithesis  of  Heaven  and  earth  appears  throughout  this  Book  in  all  its  significance — 
a  significance  intimated  as  far  back  as  Gen.  i.  1 ;  the  region  of  the  perfection  of  heavenly 
being  extending  over  the  region  of  becoming.  Hence,  throughout  the  Apocalypse,  the  hea 
venly  triumphal  feasts  precede  the  conflicts  of  earth.  When  finally,  however,  the  true  Heaven 
in  Heaven,  the  City  of  God,  descends  upon  the  earth,  it  is  a  sign  that  earth  itself  has  been 
perfected  into  a  centre  of  Heaven, — a  centre  of  Christ's  presence,  of  God's  glory,  of  the  per 
fected  Church  (ch.  xx.,  xxi.). 

Connected  with  the  earth  and  its  cosmical  position  are  the  notations  of  time.  The  half- 
hour,  the  smallest  measure  of  time  [in  the  Apocalypse], — a  pause  replete  with  expectation; 
a  moment  of  extremest  tension.  The  hour,  a  great  and  unique  period  of  decision  (Luke  xxii. 
53) ;  see  the  last  hour,  1  John  ii.  18.  The  day,  symbol  of  day's  work  in  its  movement  towards 
the  end  of  the  world,  that  great  evening  when  labor  is  done.  The  1260  days,  the  great  period 
of  the  Church  as  a  regulated  course  of  things,  arranged  in  days'  works  which  are  preparatory 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Three  days  and  a  half,  the  fractional  week ;  the  overpast  time  of 
resurrection  and  hope ;  the  time  of  extreme  despondency.  Amongst  the  diurnal  seasons, 
morning  and  evening  are  especially  significant.  Morning  as  the  cheerful  dawn  of  a  new 
period;  evening  as  a  symbol  of  the  end  of  the  world  (Ps.  xxx.  5 ;  Zech.  xiv.  7).  Night,  as- 
a  symbol  of  darkness  and  misfortune  (Is.  ix.  2,  xxi.  11),  is  possessed  of  peculiar  grandeur 
and  solemnity  at  midnight ;  just  at  this  awful  climax,  however,  its  higher  import  unfolds, 
Night — the  time  of  secrecy  (the  darkness  in  the  Holy  of  Holies) ;  of  conception  and  birth 
(Job  iii.) ;  of  meditation  (Ps.  i.  2) — has  been  consecrated  as  a  period  of  salvation,  both  by  the 
first  coming  of  Christ  and  by  the  expectation  of  His  second  Advent ;  and  the  effulgence 
in  the  time  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  is  pictured  as  a  higher  union  of  day  and 
night  (Rev.  xxi.  23.  See  below).  If,  however,  the  night  be  divided  into  night-watches,  the 
conflict  of  the  day  is  transferred,  with  increased  hotness,  to  the  night.  The  week :  the  little 
periodical  alternation  of  seasons  of  darkness  and  light.  The  70  weeks,  seven  times  seven 
such  revolutions  of  light  and  darkness  to  the  consummation  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
Thence,  62  weeks  to  the  death  of  Christ  (Dan.  ix.  26).  One  week,  the  Apostolic  age,  with 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  the  week  (ver.  27).  Finally,  7  weeks,  until  the 
Messiah  appears  as  King  in  His  glory ;  the  New  Testament  time  (ver.  25).  Tfie  month,  or 
the  greater  periodical  revolution  of  time,  as  alternating  seasons  of  light  and  darkness  (42 
months=1260  days).  The  year,  the  greatest  symbol  of  the  revolution  of  time,  as  an  alter 
nation  betwixt  diverse  periods  of  conflict  between  light  and  darkness ;  therefore  the  period 
of  history, — a  great  day's  work  of  God.  A  thousand  years,  a  complete  aeon ;  used  especially 
to  denote  a  transition-period  culminating  in  the  appearing  of  the  aeon  of  consummation  at 
the  second  Parousia  of  Christ.  The  indefinite  form — three  times  and  a  half  (Rev.  xii.  14) — 
is  an  involved  [mathematical}  term  for  the  obscure  form,  three  days  and  a  half.  Amongst 
the  seasons  of  the  year  the  symbol  of  autumn  is  particularly  intelligible  (Rev.  xiv.  15). 
The  symbolism  of  spring  finds  its  most  beautiful  expression  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ch.  ii. 
11-13.  As  summer  appears  in  connection  with  autumn,  so  winter  is  found  in  connection 
with  spring.  In  regard  to  the  change  of  day  and  night,  we  have  already  touched  upon  an 
antithesis  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  viz.,  that  in  the  City  of  God  of  the  new  earth, 
the  contrast  of  day  and  night  is  removed  (ch.  xxi.  25 ;  xxii.  5 — the  region  of  eternal  sun 
shine),  whilst  the  damned  are  assigned  to  a  region  of  change  and  of  becoming, — a  region 
where  the  contrast  of  day  and  night  continues,  where  they  are  tormented  day  and  night  from 
seon  to  aeon  [ch.  xiv.  11].  Not  only  does  the  change  of  day  and  night  continue,  therefore, 
but  there  is  likewise  a  succession  of  different  aeons. 

In  respect  to  the  earth's  space-relations,  the  most  prominent  antithesis  is  that  of  land 
and  water,  earth  and  sea.  Earth  symbolizes  life  in  its  theocratic,  ecclesiastic,  or  political 
organization  (Pss.  xciii.  1,  xcvi.  10  ;  Rev.  xiii.).  The  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  symbolizes  the 
billowy  life  of  peoples  (Pss.  Ixv.  7,  Ixxxix.  9,  xciii.  3,  4;  Dan.  vii. :  Rev.  xiii.).  Accord 
ingly,  the  earthquake  is  a  shaking  of  all  ancient  authorities  and  regulations  (1  Kings  xix. 
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11,  12;  Matt,  xxviii.  2).  The  stormy  flood  of  ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  vehement  agi 
tation  of  national  life  —  an  onslaught,  frequently,  against  the  holy  mountains,  or  the  holy 
mountain  of  God  (Pss.  xv.  1,  Ixv.  7  ;  Is.  ii.).  The  second  power  [mathematical]  of  earth  is 
the  mountain, — high  and  highly  consecrate  order.  The  third  power  is  the  rock, — the  Divine 
will,  purport,  Spirit,  and  design  pervading  the  history  of  the  world ;  everything  striking 
against  this  rock  is  dashed  in  pieces  (Deut.  xxxii.  31,  37;  Ps.  xviii.  2;  Is.  viii.  14;  Matt, 
xvi.  18.  See  above). 

Christ's  Kingdom  is  most  significantly  compared  to  a  stone  which  detaches  itself  from  a 
mountain — that  is,  the  old  Theocracy. 

The  import  of  the  sea  also  is  multiplied  to  a  second  and  third  power  in  the  abyss,  and 
the  pit  of  the  abyss ;  in  the  complete  unchaining  of  all  national  life  and  its  connection 
with  all  demonic  influences  of  hell.  In  the  consummation,  however,  the  sea  of  the  unfreely 
flowing  national  life  is  to  vanish  from  earth  (Rev.  xxi.  1),  to  form,  in  its  precipitation,  the 
pool  of  fire, — absolute  stagnation  in  the  form  of  passionate  fermentation  and  commotion. 
The  clear  proceeds  of  land  and  sea,  meantime,  form  the  heavenly  sea  of  crystal,  wherein  the 
infinite  fullness,  freshness,  and  movement  of  life  are  joined  with  infinite  moral  firmness  and 
solidity,  and  ideal  transparency  and  clearness. 

Diminutive  forms  of  the  earth  are,  especially,  islands ;  the  remote  islands  of  secluded 
branches  of  peoples  (Ezek.  xxvii.  3,  et  al ;  Eev.  xvi.  20). 

Diminutive  forms  of  the  sea  are  rivers,  or  spiritual  currents  (spirits  of  the  times,  Is. 
viii.  6) ;  and  springs,  or  spiritual  sources,  creative  personalities  (Ps.  xlvi.  4,*  and  other 
passages). 

Individual  Images. 

The  four  corners  of  the  earth  [Rev.  vii.  1,  xx.  8].  Indicative  of  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earthly  world;  last  and  highest  power  ^mathematical}  of  spiritual  heathenism  in  antithe 
sis  to  the  Christian  okoiiutv??  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  In  connection  with  this,  we 
have  the  term — 

Gog  and  Magog  [ch.  xx.  8].  Symbolical  designation  of  the  Eastern  barbarians  as  the 
last  enemies  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  See  Ezek.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. 

The  mountain  that  fell,  burning,  into  the  sea  [ch.  viii.  8].  An  old  order  of  things  which, 
blazing  up  in  fanaticism,  plunges  into  the  service  of  absolute  democracy.  Poisoning  of  the 
popular  life. 

The  third  part  of  the  waters  become  wormwood  by  means  of  the  star  "  Wormwood."  The 
embitterment  of  a  great  spirit  results  in  the  embitterment  of  many  rivers,  or  currents  of 
the  age,  issuing  from  many  fountains,  or  original  spirits  or  minds. 

i.  Siderial. 

As  Heaven  in  general  is  used  as  a  symbol,  in  contrast  to  the  symbolical  import  of  earth 
(see  Terrestri-cosmical,  Rev.  xii.),  so  the  heavenly  luminaries  and  signs,  in  particular,  are  ex 
alted  symbols. 

Such  is,  above  all,  the  sun.  Considered  by  itself  alone,  it  denotes  the  spiritual  centre  of 
the  Cosmos,  the  revelation  of  God  upon  the  earth ;  finally,  the  appearing  of  Christ  (Mai.  iv. 
2  ;  Rev.  x.  1). 

As  the  companion  of  the  sun,  shining  with  its  reflected  lustre,  the  moon  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  denote  the  Church  ;  as  a  symbol  of  change,  however,  and  as  a  counterpart  of  the  sun, 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  employed  very  extensively  in  this  sense.  The  stars,  considered 
apart,  denote  exalted  spirit-forms,  originally  heavenly  beings  (Is.  xiv.  12;  Rev.  i.  20). 

In  connection  with  the  moon  and  stars,  the  sun  appears  (Rev.  xii.  1)  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Christian  Cosmos,  a  local  centre  of  the  entire  Cosmos ;  at  times  it  also,  in  this  connection, 
symbolically  represents  the  entire  Cosmos. 

*  [We  have  to  note  a  variation  in  translation  here;  the  German  Version   reads  thus:  Nevertheless,  the  City  of  God, 
where  the  holy  dwelling-places  of  the  Most  High  are,  shall  still  be  joyful  with  her  springs. — Tn.l 
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The  dawn  is  a  very  obvious  symbol  for  the  rising  of  light  (Is.  Iviii.  8) ;  such  likewise  ia 
the  morning-star,  the  herald  of  the  coining  sun :  they  both  particularly  symbolize  the  rising 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  within  the  heart  (2  Pet.  i.  19).  Christ  Himself,  in  His  first 
Parousia,  is  related  to  His  second  Parousia  as  the  Morning-star  to  the  Sun  and  the  great  Day 
of  Eternity. 

All  extraordinary  signs  in  the  Heavens  are  symbolical  tokens  that,  with  the  spiritual 
development  of  mankind  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  development  continuing  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  there  corresponds  a  cosmical  development  in  the  sphere  of  the  world,  so  that  these 
signs  are  to  be  regarded  as  signals  on  the  heavenly  heights  telling  of  spiritual  events  of  which 
earth  is  the  scene  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Luke  xxi.  25;  Heb.  xii.26;  Rev.  vi.  12.  The 
author's  Leben  Jesu,  Vol.  II.,  Part  iii.,  p.  1276). 


Special  Items. 

The  sun  black,  the  moon  like  blood,  the  stars  falling,  etc.  (ch.  vi.  12  sqq.).  Cosmical  im 
port  :  metamorphosis  of  the  old  solar  planetary  system. 

A  burning  star  falls  from  Heaven  upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  [ch.  viii.  10].  An  apos 
tasy  in  the  spirit-world,  having  earth  for  its  goal,  and  poisoning  the  third  part  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  tendencies  and  original  minds  (like  the  burning  mountain  that  falls  into  the 
sea,  an  authority  that  apostatizes  from  itself  to  the  popular  life). 

Tfie  tail  of  Satan  casts  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  Heaven  upon  the  earth  [ch.  xii.  4]. 
Great  apostasy  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  spiritual  Heaven.  Transfiguration  of  spiritual 
powers  into  earthly  pseudo-political  forms. 

Signs  of  the  false  prophet  [ch.  xiii.  13],  Illusive  wonders.  Magical  miracles.*  The  two 
greatest  signs :  [1]  He  makes  fire  fall  from  Heaven  in  the  sight  of  men  ;  according  to  huiujin 
judgment.  False  imitation  of  Elijah  ;  misuse  of  the  great  ban. — [2]  He  gives  a  spirit  to  the 
image  of  the  beast  so  that  it  speaks.  The  ideal  of  the  beast,  a  demonic,  forced  and  falsified 
caricature  of  public  opinion. 

The  fire  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  which  devours  the  Satanic  host  of  Gog  and  Magog  [ch. 
xx.  9].  The  cosmical  fiery  metamorphosis  of  the  earth  at  the  end  of  the  world,  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

The  new  Heaven  and  the  new  earth  [ch.  xxi.  1].  The  cosmical  union  of  the  two  spheres 
of  spirit — the  one  existing  in  this  world,  the  other  in  the  world  beyond — as  the  appearance 
of  the  new  and  eternal  city  of  God. 

k.   Sub-terrestrial  Demonic  Figures. 

Hades  (Sheol),  .the  realm  of  the  dead  (ch.  vi.  8),  must  be  regarded  as  entirely 
distinct  from  the  pool  of  fire,  Gehenna,  hell  (ch.  xix.  20,  xx.  14,  15).  The  X  abyss 
(ch.  ix.  2)  seems  to  denote  a  transition-form.  As  Hades  and  the  pool  of  fire  are  used  sym 
bolically,  the  former  denoting  the  power  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  even  upon  earth,  and  the 
latter  signifying  not  merely  the  sphere  of  the  damned,  but  also  the  manner  of  their  spiritual 
existence — extreme  turbulence  of  passion  in  the  midst  of  extreme  stagnation — so  the  abyss, 
likewise,  has  a  symbolical  import.  It  seems  to  denote  the  original  region  of  psychico- 
demonic  moods  (ch.  ix.  5) ;  according  to  this,  Abaddon  or  Apollyon  should  be  regarded  as 
the  personification  of  God-deserted  demonic  melancholy  and  insanity.f  The  influences 
issuing  from  the  abyss  are,  however,  less  pernicious  than  the  pneumatico  demonic  corruptions 
which  come  from  the  Euphrates, — that  is,  from  Babylon. 

*  [Do  not  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  and  those  of  Paul,  2Thes9.  ii.  9,  imply  that  the  miracles  are  to  be 
real?  The  terms  employed  on  both  these  occasions  (<ri)n.eia  and  rcpara)  ure  those  ujfd  to  indicate  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord  Himself.  The  phrase  repacrt  ifitv&ov*  (miracles  of  falsehood)  of  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  does  not  necessarily  mean  aught  else 
than  miracles  to  confirm  the  "  lie  "  (if»«v8«i)  which  (verse  11)  the  Apostle  declares  that  those  who  are  deluded  shall  believe ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  its  most  natural  interpretation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  signs  and  wonde-s  (cnj,uf  LOI-  and 
rtpa<s.— LXX.)  of  which  Jehovah  warned  His  people,  Dent.  xiii.  1-3,  were  real  miracles,  which  God  would  empower  false 
prophets  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Israel. — E.  K.  C.] 

t  [See  Excursus  ou  Hades,  under  ch.  xx.  13,  14.— K.  B.  0.] 
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A  synagogue  of  Satan  is.  spoken  of  in  the  epistle  to  Smyrna  (ch.  ii.  9),  and  in  the  epistle 
to  Philadelphia  (ch.  iii.  9) ;  a  throne  of  Satan  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  Pergamus  (ch. 
ii.  13) ;  and  we  meet  with  the  term  "  depths  of  Satan,"  i.  e.,  pretended  depths,  ironically  so- 
called,  in  the  epistle  to  Thyatira  (ch.  ii.  2-4).  Satan  himself  appears  (ch.  xii.)  as  a  great  red 
(blood-colored)  dragon  (a  union  of  serpent  and  swine).  He  has  seven  heads, — as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  a  spiritual  work,  holding  forth  the  promise  of  a  Sabbath — but  ten  horns  of  worldly 
power ;  he  is  thus  characterized  as  a  monster,  yet  nevertheless  adorns  himself  with  seven 
crowns, — in  the  semblance  of  holiness.  If  is  tail  drags  the  third  part  of  the  stars  from 
Heaven,  i.  e.  not  by  intelligence,  but  by  a  wild  vivacity,  by  his  apparent  power,  he  drags 
a  multitude  of  spirits  away  with  him, — not  only  in  the  angelic,  but  also  in  the  human 
world;  the  latter  is  what  is  particularly  meant  here.  For  Heaven  denotes  also  that 
Heaven  on  earth  that  consists  of  pure  spiritual  life,  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
inner  congregation  of  God.  From  Heaven  to  the  earth,  i.  e.,  a  symbolical  third  part  of 
human  congregations,  or  individual  churches,  make  use  of  the  old  established  order  of  things 
(the  earth)  iii  the  service  of  Satan.  It  is  the  intention  of  Satan  to  devour  the  holy  child; 
not  only  is  the  child,  however,  personally  rescued  by  being  caught  up  to  Heaven,  but  the 
universal  Christ,  also,  of  the  inner  congregation  of  faith,  continues  to  find  refuge  in  Heaven 
(our  citizenship  is  in  Heaven  [Phil.  iii.  20J ),  and  from  this  Heaven  of  the  pure  spiritual  Church, 
Satan  is  cast  out  by  Michael  and  his  angels  (by  the  sovereign  rule  and  authority  of  Christ  and 
the  operations  of  His  Spirit).  The  woman  finds  refuge  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  unapproach- 
ableness  of  holy  theocratic  (not  hierarchic)  asceticism  and  renunciation ;  Satan's  attempt 
upon  her  life  is  defeated  by  the  earth ;  this,  as  the  mighty  spiritual  and  secular  order  of 
things,  obtains  the  mastery  over  the  floods  of  peoples  with  which  Satan  sought  to  overwhelm 
the  Church.  Thus,  Satan's  rage  is  powerless  to  reach  either  Christ  or  the  essential  Church ; 
he,  therefore,  turns  his  efforts  against  Christians,  as  individuals  (ch.  xii.  17). 

I.   Sub-terrestrial  and  Terrestrial  Demonic  Forms. 

In  connection  with  the  plenitude  of  heavenly,  angelic  appearances  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  scantiness  of  its  symbolism  in  reference  to  the  demon-realm  is  very  re 
markable.  In  this  point  also  it  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  from  which  the 
healings  of  demoniacs  are  omitted.  An  explanation  of  both  circumstances  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  John  demonic  beings  retreated  into  the  back-ground,  leaving  the 
more  conspicuous  place  to  demonic  operations. 

This  very  peculiarity  lends  additional  distinctness  to  Satan,  the  principal  demonic  figure; 
to  Antichrist,  as  his  mature  and  world-historical  organ  in  humanity, — the  Bold  or  Wicked 
One,  we  may  call  him  simply  ;  and,  as  the  organ  of  apostasy  in  the  old  religious  moral  world, 
to  the  false  Prophet,  whom  we  will  call  the  Vile  or  Base  One. 

The  human  earth  is  under  the  influence  of  another  cosmical  region  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  fall.  The  centre  of  this  fall — a  fall  of  spirits — is  Satan,  a  fallen  angel-prince ; 
a  non  plus  ultra,  not  of  heavenly  genius,  but  of  talents  originally  worldly  and  still  further 
secularized.  The  medium  of  demonic  influence  consists,  not  in  magical  operations,  but  in 
sympathetic,  pseudo-spiritual  operations ;  signals  of  false,  pretended  liberty.  The  bestial 
symbol  of  Satan  is  the  dragon,  us  the  union  of  serpent  and  swine. 

Antichrist  is  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  the  many  Antichrists.  He  is  neither  the 
embodiment  of  evil  (Daub,  Judas  Iscariot),  nor  a  genius  of  evil,  but  man,  deformed,  through 
apostasy,  into  the  most  perfect  organ  of  demonic  worldliness  in  the  working  of  mighty  lies. 
His  origin  is  the  life  of  the  nations  demonically  unchained— the  sea  (Rev.  xiii.;  Dan.  vii.). 

The  false  Prophet  is  the  finished  birth  of  worldliness  in  the  secularized  old  theocratic,  or 
rather  hierarchico-political,  order  of  things ;  he  proceeds  out  of  the  earth.  His  tendency  is 
to  secure  from  Antichrist  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  that  universal  dominion  which  is 
apparently  devolving  upon  him ;  if  possible,  to  trick  him  out  of  his  booty ;  at  all  events  to 
bear  off  a  considerable  portion  of  it  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  old  relations  of  things,  by  means 
of  hypocritical  homage  to  Antichrist,  and  by  advancing  his  principles.  The  instrument 
•which  he  makes  use  of  for  the  furtherance  of  bio  ends  is  the  false  miracle,  supported  entirely 
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by  moral  jugglery.  His  character,  consequently,  is  that  of  true  villainy,  the  type 
of  which  was  Judas,  who  also  thought  to  secure  booty  from  ruin.  His  end  is  the 
pool  of  fire. 

The  insignia  of  Antichrist,  or  the  demonic  Beast,  are  similar  to  the  insignia  of  the  Devil 
himself.  He,  however,  makes  an  open  show  of  his  insolence,  and  wears  ten  crowns  instead 
of  seven.  He  has  also,  in  boldest  despotism,  set  his  crowns  upon  his  horns.  The  diverse 
Dauielic  world-monarchies  are  united  in  him — the  Leopard,  the  Bear,  the  Lion,  hence,  too, 
the  fourth  form,  the  monster  (Dan.  vii.  4-6).  His  apparent  triumph  is  promoted  by  three 
things :  first,  by  the  healing  of  his  deadly  wound ;  secondly,  by  the  boldness  of  his  blasphemies 
(Rev.  xiii.  5,  6) ;  finally,  by  the  accession  of  the  great  renegade,  the  false  Prophet,  the  Beast 
of  the  earth,  in  whom  the  real  spirit  of  the  earth — i.e.,  of  the  old  traditional  order  of  things 
— accomplishes  its  apostasy.  Yes,  the  Beast  of  the  earth  seduces  "  the  earth  "  itself  into 
worshipping  Antichrist.  The  outward  appearance  of  this  Beast  of  the  earth  is  characteristic ; 
it  is  the  form  of  the  consummate  hypocrite.  He  has  two  horns  like  a  lamb  [the  Lamb?],  but 
he  speaks  like  a  dragon  [the  Dragon?].  The  wonders  which  he  does,  however,  consist  in 
jugglery  ;  for  only  in  a  lying,  magical  way  can  he  cause  fire  to  fall  from  Heaven,  and  make 
the  image  of  the  Beast  speak.  His  last  and  mightiest  operation  he  efiects  by  means  of  the 
ban  of  the  mark.  He  completes  the  Antichristianity  of  the  first  Beast,  as  Judas  completed 
the  Autichristianity  of  the  Jews. 

m.  Heavenly  forms. 

Heaven  itself.  In  the  concrete  conception  of  the  term,  Heaven  is  the  region  of  the  absolute 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  glory  of  Christ  (ch.  iv.  1  sqq.) ;  in  the  spiritual  acceptation,  it  is 
the  region  of  the  heavenly  spirit-life,  ideal  Christianity  (ch.  xii.  7).  Michael  and  his  angels, 
t.  e.,  the  sovereign  rule  of  Christ  in  His  organs,  vanquishes  Satan  and  his  angels  within  the 
ideal  Church  (inward  and  outward  foes).  The  consequence  is,  however,  that  Satan  is  cast 
upon  the  earth,  /.  e.,  upon  the  earthly  Churchly-political  order  of  things. 

Jehovah.  God  reveals  Himself  in  the  Apocalypse  first  as  Jehovah;  that  is,  as  He  Who 
is,  Who  was,  and  Who  cometh  (Rev.  i.  4) ;  this  is  in  entire  conformity  to  the  believing  ex 
pectation  that  His  last  manifestation  will  be  in  perfect  unison  with  the  Old  and  Xew  Testa 
ment  manifestations  of  Him.  His  manifestation  is  seven-fold  in  the  Seven  /Spirits  (see 
Isaiah  xi.  2)  that,  as  individual  forms  of  the  life  of  Christ,  are  all  concentrated  in  the 
fullness  of  the  Spirit  resting  upon  the  Son  (ch.  i.).  This  position  of  the  Seven  Spirits 
is  likewise  in  accordance  with  the  expectation  of  the  perfect  manifestation  of  Christ 
in  seven  forms  throughout  the  ages.  Then  Jehovah  appears  as  the  All-Ruler  upon  the 
heavenly  throne,  and  the  glory  of  His  throne  and  government  is  depicted  anew,  in 
symbolic  traits.  His  appearance  is  described  (ch.  iv.  3) ;  His  heavenly  Presbytery,  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  (ver.  4) ;  His  manifestation  or  revelation  (ver.  5)  ;  the  celestially 
pure  character  and  the  operation  of  His  government  (the  sea  of  glass)  and  the  four  funda 
mental  forms  of  His  government,  the  four  beasts  or  living  shapes  (vers.  6-8).  These 
glorify  Him  in  the  first  place,  for  they  are  the  fundamental  forms  of  His  government  itself 
(ch.  viii.  9).  This  actual  glorification  is  reflected  in  the  contemplation  and  praise  of  the 
elect  heavenly  spirits  (vers.  9,  10).  In  His  hand  is  the  sealed  book  with  the  enigmas  of  the 
world's  history  (ch.  v.  1).  Furthermore,  He  appears  as  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  i.  e., 
the  absolute  Governor  (ch.  vi.  16).  The  prayers  of  the  saints  come  before  God  (ch.  viii.  4). 
Even  the  Angel  who  wears  the  features  of  Christ,  swears  by  Him  as  the  One  who  liveth 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  the  Creator  (ch.  x.  6).  He  is  in  particular  the  God  of  the  earth 
(ch.  xi.  4),  whose  spirit  of  life  re-animates  the  slain  and  faithful  witnesses  (ver.  llj,  proving 
Himself,  by  His  raising  of  them,  to  be  the  God  of  Heaven,  the  Almighty  One  (ver.  17). 
His,  also,  is  the  Kingdom  wherein  the  power  of  Christ  rules  (ch.  xii.  10).  He  is  the  Father 
of  Christ  (ch.  xiv.  1).  He  is,  Himself,  primarily  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  absolute  Cause 
and  the  absolute  End  of  all  things ;  and  He  is  the  living  unity  of  this  antithesis  as  Jehovah, 
Who  is,  Who  was,  and  Who  cometh  (ch.  i.  8;  coinp.  xxi.  6).  But  in  union  with  Him,  Christ 
also  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  ch.  xxii.  13  (i.  11). 

In  yet  another  passage  [besides  ch.  x.  6]  God  the  Judge  is  declared  to  be  also  the  Creator. 
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Thus  the  Apocalypse,  like  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  opposes  the  germs  of  Gnosticism 
(ch.  xiv.  7).  Hence,  also,  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Song  of  the  Lamb  accord  in  His  praise 
[ch.  xv.  3,  4].  His  glory  fills  the  heavenly  Temple  (ch.  xv.  8).  The  last  plagues  are  vials  of  His 
wrath  [ch.  xv.  1,  6,  7,  xvi.] ;  and  He  it  is  AVhose  name  men  blaspheme  on  account  of  these 
plagues.  He  exercises  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  world  ;  He  is  ruler,  therefore,  even  over 
evil,  in  that  He  turns  it  into  judgment  (ch.  ix.  5, 14,  xiii.  5, 15,  xv.  [xvi.],  the  judgment  of  im 
penitence,  ch.  xvii.  17).  The  rich  doxologies  of  the  Apocalypse  are  for  the  most  part  addressed 
to  God,  ch.  iv.  8, 11  (comp.  ch.  v.  13,  where  the  doxology  of  God  is  joined  with  that  of  the  Lamb, 
the  former,  however,  being  placed  first,  ch.  vii.  12,  xi.  16, 17,  xii.  10,  xix.  1,  6)  ;  worship  is  like 
wise  addressed  to  God.  His  is  the  Kingdom  (ch.  xix.  6) ;  He  executes  the  final  judgment  (ch. 
xx.  9, 12) ;  from  Him  the  new  Jerusalem  descends  out  of  Heaven  upon  the  earth  and  becomes 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  the  Most  Holy  Place  of  His  dwelling  on  earth  itself  (ch.  xxi.  2,  3) ; 
He  is  the  Beatifier  (ver.  4).  The  relation  betwixt  God  and  the  Lamb  comes  out  distinctly  in 
ch.  xxi.  23,  where  it  is  declared  that  the  glory  of  God  lightens  the  City  of  God,  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  light  thereof;  i.  e.,  Christ  the  visible  image,  the  perceptible  manifestation  of  God  (see 
ch.  xxii.  3,  5).  As  the  God  of  J.he  spirits  of  the  Prophets,  God  is  likewise  the  primal  source 
of  the  Apocalypse  itself  (ver.  6). 

Christ  is  adorned  with  all  the  features  of  the  glorified  God-manhood.  The  revelation 
of  God  is  also  the  revelation  of  Christ.  Grace  proceeds  from  Him,  as  from  Jehovah.  His 
titles  and  traits  combine  His  heavenly  glory  with  His  earthly  work  of  redemption  and  sal 
vation;  chs.  i.  5,6,11-18;  v.  6-14;  vi.2;  vii.  17;  xi.  15;  xii.10;  xiv.  1,  2,14;  xix.  11,16;  xxi. 
23,  xxii.  3.  The  motive  of  His  glorification  is  everywhere  His  great  work  of  redemption. 
This  thought  runs  through  the  entire  Book  as  its  fundamental  idea.  He  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  (ch.  v.  6,  12)  ;  as  Prophet,  He  is  the  Amen,  the  faithful  Martyr  (ch.  iii.  14) ;  as 
High-priest,  He  is  the  Atoner  (ch.  i.  5,  vii.  14) ;  as  King,  the  Liberator  or  Redeemer  (ch.  v. 
9),  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  (ch.  i.  5),  the  dynamical  Prince  of  the  world's  his 
tory  (ch.  vi.  1)  ;  in  the  end  appearing  victoriously  as  such, — a  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  Who  has  made  His  people  a  Kingdom  of  priests  (ch.  i.  6,  v.  10,  xix.  16) ;  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  personalities  (ch.  xix.  12) ;  in  respect  of  His  essential  relation  to  the  Father, 
the  Logos  of  God  (ch.  xix.  13)  ;  in  respect  of  His  human  nature,  the  Root  of  the  race  of 
David  and  the  Morning-star  of  mankind  (ch.  xxii.  16). 

The  Ilohj  Ghost  is  here  glorified  in  concrete  conceptions  in  the  Seven  Spirits ;  in  the 
Spirit  that  takes  possession  of  the  spirit  of  the  Prophet,  becoming  therein  the  spring  of  all 
visions  (ch.  i.  10,  iv.  1,  2)  ;  He  is  also  glorified  as  the  principle  of  the  certitude  of  eternal 
salvation  and  blessedness  (ch.  xiv.  13) ;  and  as  the  principle  of  the  Church's  longing  for 
the  Coming  of  her  Lord  (ch.  xxii.  17).  In  accordance  with  the  symbolical  style  of  the  Book, 
He  also,  like  Christ  Himself,  several  times  appears  in  angelic  form. 

God's  seat  or  throne,  in  its  symbolical  significance,  requires  no  explanation.  Since  the 
Presbytery  of  Israel,  like  that  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  consists  of  twelve  persons,  the  twenty- 
four  elders  form  a  double  Presbytery.  This  double  Presbytery  may,  doubtless,  be  regarded 
as  symbolically  expressive  of  the  choicest  spirits,  selected,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  human 
world,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  angelic  world,  and  represented  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Israel 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  We  have  elsewhere  designated  the  four  living  shapes  or  beasts 
as  fundamental  forms  of  the  Divine  government.*  Each  of  these  Cherubim  has  six  wings, — 
symbols  of  agitated,  infinitely  lively  omnipresence.  Each  is  covered  with  eyes,  within  and 
without, — symbols  of  omniscience  and  wisdom.  They  rest  not  day  and  night ;  they  are 
ever  conscious,  moving,  active,  like  the  absolute  rule  of  Divine  Intelligence, — glorifying 
God  continually  as  the  Holy  One  and  Jehovah. 

Here,  in  the  solemn  company  that  surround  the  Almighty,  angels  are  not  immediately 
mentioned ;  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  however,  they  are  brought  in  (ch.  v.  11),  and  they 
appear  throughout  the  Book  as  the  media  of  God's  government.  For  the  designation  of 

*  Leben  J?su,  Vol.  I ,  p.  23.5.  Schleiermacher,  p.  454,  thinks  that  three  more  beasts  [living-beings]  are  wanting,  ch. 
vi.,  to  complete  the  idea  of  the  four  beasts  [living-beings],  which  interpret  the  first  four  seals.  The  four  beasts  [living-be 
ings],  however,  refer  to  the  fundamental  forms  of  the  world's  history.  [See  Comment,  on  ch.  iv.  6,  p.  154.— E.  R.  C.] 
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personal  angelic  essences  is  connected  with  the  idea  that  all  manifestations  and  providences 
of  God  are,  in  a  symbolical  sense,  angels.  It  is  a  mysterious  circumstance  that  the  principal 
angel  of  the  Eevelation,  the  Angel  of  Jesus  Christ  (eh.  i.  1),  likewise  declares  himself  to  be 
a  personal  angel  (ch.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9).  The  prominence  of  angelic  apparitions  —  in  which 
Liicke  pretends  to  discover  a  discrepancy  between  the  Johannean  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse 
— is  primarily  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  an  epoch  of  revelation,  and 
that  the  final  epoch,  in  which,  as  even  the  Gospels  affirm,  Christ  is  to  appear  in  company  with 
His  angels  [Matt.  xxv.  31 ;  Mark  viii.  38.  See  Comm.  on  John,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  611.— TR.].  The 
symbolical  character  of  the  Book  must  also  be  taken  into  account ;  in  accordance  with  this, 
the  spirits  (heads?*)  of  the  churches  are  called  angels  (ch.  ii.  and  iii.).  With  the  book  of 
the  seven  seals,  a  strong  angel  makes  his  appearance,  proclaiming  the  difficult  problem  of 
its  unsealing  (ch.  v.  2).  And  now  countless  hosts  of  angels  come  forward,  praising  the 
Lamb  (ver.  11).  The  four  angels  who  hold  the  four  winds  of  the  earth  (ch.  vii.  1)  are,  we 
believe,  symbols  of  the  spiritual  powers  that  hold  the  spirits  of  mankind  in  check ;  above 
them  is  set  the  Angel  of  Sealing,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (ver.  2).  He  also  is  followed  by  a  host  of  angels  praising  God 
(vers.  11,  12).  Now  the  vision  passes  on  to  seven  distinct  angels  who  stand  before  God, — the 
angels  of  the  trumpets — summonses  to  repentance,  embodied  in  actual  events  (ch.  viii.  2). 
Even  these  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Angel  who  has  in  charge  the  prayers  of  the 
saints.  Here  again,  doubtless,  we  have  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who,  awhile  ago,  was 
represented  by  the  Angel  of  the  Sealing.  An  antithesis  to  the  angels  holding  the  four  winds 
(ch.  vii.  1)  is  formed  by  the  four  angels  bound  by  the  Euphrates,  gloomy  and  mysterious  forms 
which  are  identified  with  the  judgment  of  the  horsemen  themselves  (ch.  ix.  15).  That  which 
constitutes  them  angels  is  not  the  character  of  personality,  but  the  character  of  a  Divine  mis 
sion  or  the  unity  of  four  missions — corresponding  to  the  whole  world — of  divine  probational 
judgments.  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  demonic  darkness  makes  even  Abaddon- 
Apollyon  an  angel  of  the  abyss  (ch.  ix.  11). 

Since  the  Parousia  of  Christ  cannot  yet  be  referred  to  in  ch.  x.  1,  the  mighty  angel  de 
scribed  there  as  bearing  a  complete  resemblance  to  the  image  of  Christ,  is  also,  doubtless,  a 
symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  Sealing,  the  Spirit  who  represents  the  saints,  by 
offering  all  their  prayers  before  God,  is  also  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  concerning  the  approach 
ing  Coming  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  the  little  book  of  the  eschatological  Gospel  in 
His  hand.  He  over-rules  the  earth  and  the  sea — stable  order  and  the  surging  life  of  the 
nations.  His  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  a  lion.  Moved  by  Him,  the  seven  thunders  utter  their 
voices ;  these  thunders  represent  the  entire  course  of  reformations  and  missions  in  the 
Christian  Church  ;  a  full  revelation  concerning  these  is  withheld,  because  such  revelation 
would  encroach  upon  the  free-agency  of  man.  It  is  likewise  the  prerogative  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  swear,  i.  e.,  to  give  certainty  to  the  spirit  of  man.  He  is  the  author  of  New  Tes 
tament  prophecy  (ver.  11).  He  distinguishes  between  the  Temple  of  true  worshippers  and 
the  outer  court  of  the  Church,  which  the  Gentiles  tread  under  foot  (ch.  xi.  1,  2).  He  it  is 
Who  causes  the  two  olive-trees  to  be  olive-trees,  for  oil  is  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit.  That 
Michael,  with  his  angels,  in  conflict  with  the  Dragon  and  his  angels,  is  indicative  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  His  authoritative  government,  is  to  us  an  indisputable  fact.  The  eagle 
fying  through  Heaven  (ch.  [viii.  13]  xiv.  6)  should  likewise  be  noticed  here  as  the  angel  of 
Apocalyptic  Revelation  to  John  himself,  whose  attribute  the  eagle  has  become.  He  flies 
through  the  midst  of  Heaven  with  his  eschatological  message,  for  this  revelation  flies  through 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  Christian  spirit. 

The  Angel  of  Prophecy  is  succeeded  by  the  Angel  of  the  Church  Triumphant  (ver.  8) ; 
he  is  followed  by  the  Angel  of  Judgment  (vers.  9-11).  The  relation  and  conduct  of  the  angels 
mentioned  (ch.  xiv.  14-20)  is  very  mysterious.  The  form  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  sitting 
upon  the  cloud  and  bearing  the  harvest-sickle,  i.  e.,  commissioned  to  cut  short  the  course  of 

*  The  Epistles  are  a  component  part  of  the  Apocalypse  itself,  and  not  merely  preparatory  thereto.     Hence  their  termi 
nology,  likewise,  is  symbolical —  a  fact  unrecognized  l>y  Irvingism.     It   is   not   supposable  that  the  heads  of  the 
should  bear  a  relation  to  the  churches,  like  that  of  start  to  candle-stick t. 
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the  world  in  order  to  judgment,  is  unmistakably  Christ.  The  other  angel,  charged  with  the 
mandate  to  Christ,  will  then  denote  the  message  of  the  Father,  Who  hath  reserved  the  time 
and  the  hour  to  Himself  (ver.  15).  Over  against  the  specific  harvest  of  Christ  there  is, . 
however,  also  another  harvest  of  condemnatory  judgment.  Accordingly,  the  fire-angel  of 
the  cosmical  government  of  God,  the  angel  who  is  [ideally]  one  with  the  altar  of  the 
universal  sacrifice  of  the  world  in  its  old  form  (ver.  18)  commands  the  angel  who,  in 
fellowship  with  Christ,  executes  the  final  judgment  upon  the  earth,  to  thrust  in  his 
sickle  also  for  the  judgment  of  wrath.  This  latter  angel  with  the  sickle  issues  from  the 
Temple  (ver.  17) ;  he  appears  further  on  (ch.  xv.  6)  to  branch  into  the  seven  angels  who 
dispense  the  vials  of  wrath.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  these  angels  of  judgment 
receive  their  vials  from  one  of  the  four  beasts  [living-beings  (ch.  xv.  7)]  ;  according 
to  this,  this  individual  life-form  of  Divine  government  intervenes  between  them  and  God. 
That  the  judgments  executed  are  not  blind  events  is  shown  by  one  of  the  seven  angels,  who 
acts  as  interpreter  of  these  judgments  (ch.  xvii.  1,  7).  This,  therefore,  is  the  Angel  of  Pro 
phecy  (ch.  xiv.  15).  Distinct  from  him  is  the  Angel  of  Judgment  itself  (ch.  xviii.  1  sqq. ; 
comp.  ch.  xiv.  17).  Somewhat  obscurely  the  Prophecy  goes  back  to  the  Angel  of  the  Apoca 
lypse  in  general  (ch.  xix.  9) ;  again,  however,  we  find  the  Angel  of  Prophecy  (ch.  xiv.  15, 
xvii.  1,  7),  whilst  after  him  the  Angel  of  Judgment  again  appears  (ch.  xix.  17 ;  comp.  xviii.  1). 
His  standing  in  the  sun  probably  denotes  the  cosmical  nature  of  the  final  judgment  which 
he  announces.  The  blessing  of  the  renewal  of  the  world  attends  upon  the  angel  who  shuts 
Satan  up  in  the  abyss  (ch.  xx.  1,  2).  This  angel  has  the  same  key  that  Christ  has  (ch.  i.  18 
— not  to  be  confounded  with  ch.  ix.  1).  Subsequent  to  the  consummation,  as  the  union  be 
twixt  heaven  and  earth,  we  hear  no  more  of  angels  until  finally  at  the  close,  the  Angel  of  the 
Kevelation  of  Christ  is  again  mentioned  (ch.  xxii.  8,  [xxi.  9?]). 

Angels  alternate  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  heavenly  voices.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  high  ecstatic  condition  of  the  Prophet  that  the  wonders  of  vision  should  be 
conjoined  with  wonders  of  hearing  (ch.  v.  2,  11,  vi.  7,  10,  viii.  13,  x.  3,  xiv.  6,  7,  9,  15, 
xviii.  2,  xix.  17),  or  should  alternate  with  them.  The  characterization  of  the  heavenly  voices 
is  likewise  significant.  The  first  voice — and  this  is  usual — introduces  the  vision.  "  I  was  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet."  The  same 
voice  further  on  resembles  the  sound  of  many  waters  (ch.  i.  15).  Again  it  is  like  a  trumpet 
(ch.  iv.  1).  From  the  throne  of  God  proceed  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders  (ch.  iv.  5), 
— holy  revelations  which  become  voices,  voices  which  become  thunders.  A  voice  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  four  beasts  (ch.  vi.  6)  causes  the  famine  to  appear  as  an  infliction  of  specially 
conscious  Divine  dispensation.  The  prayers  of  the  saints,  having  ascended  to  heaven,  re- 
troact  upon  the  earth  in  voices  and  thunders,  in  lightnings  and  earthquakes  (ch.  viii.  b). 
Here  preachings,  words  of  thunder,  precede  the  lightnings  of  new  illumination  and  the  shocks 
of  mighty  changes.  A  voice  from  the  four  horns  of  the  altar  (ch.  ix.  13)  directs,  in  confor 
mity  to  this  its  origin,  the  immolation  of  a  third  part  of  mankind  through  the  medium  of 
a  penal  judgment  (comp.  ch.  xvi.  7).  It  is  in  consequence  of  a  heavenly  voice  that  the 
Prophet  eats  the  mysterious  little  book;  the  Holy  Ghost  quickens  the  word  (ch.  x.  8).  A 
great  voice  from  Heaven  summons  the  two  risen  witnesses  up  to  Heaven  ;  a  new  and  great 
revelation  requires  a  new  heavenly  condition  of  State  and  Church  in  the  form  of  the  perfected 
Kingdom  (ch.  xi.  11,  12).  Herewith  are  connected  the  great  voices  in  Heaven  announcing 
the  dawn  of  the  consummation  (ch.  xi.  15.  Similarly  the  great  voice,  ch.  xii.  10).  At  the 
opening  of  the  Temple  in  Heaven,  which  now  follows,  a  great  hail  accompanies  the  lightnings 
and  voices  and  thunders  and  earthquakes  (ch.  xi.  19).  The  more  detailed  development  of 
this  latter  figure  (ch.  xvi.  18,  21)  makes  the  hail  appear  in  the  light  of  a  great,  terrible,  and 
distressful  decomposition  of  cosmical  relations.  The  anticipatory  celebration  of  the  con 
summation  in  the  heavenly  Church  of  the  elect  is  especially  solemn  (ch.  xiv.  1  sqq.). 
Here  the  perfected  life  of  nations,  of  geniuses  or  prophets,  and  of  art,  is  united  in  the  har 
mony  of  a  new  and  lofty  song :  The  voices  of  many  waters,  of  a  great  thunder,  and  of  harpers, 
singing  a  song  that  only  the  elect  and  holy  company  can  learn.  In  yet  fuller  tones  resounds 
the  heavenly  concert  after  the  fall  of  the  harlot,  in  anticipatory  celebration  of  the  marriage 
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of  the  Bride  (ch.  xix.  1-7).  It  is  also  a  heavenly  proclamation  that  causes  the  writing  of 
these  words:  Blessed  are  the  dead,  etc.  (ch.  xiv.  13);  and  how  often  have  they  been  re 
written  !  Again,  the  command  to  go  forth  from  Babylon  comes  immediately  as  a  voice  from 
Heaven  (ch.  xviii.  4). 

2  7.   PSYCHICO-PSTEUMATIC  MEDIA  OF  APOCALYPTICS.      APOCALYPTIC  VISION". 

a.   Sacred   Vision. 

The  Theology  of  the  prophetic  subjective  form  of  this  is  wrapped  in  obscurity  as  yet. 

Orthodoxism  makes  no  distinction  between  objective  phenomena  addressing  themselves 
to  the  common  empirical  perception  of  the  five  senses,  and  objective  phenomena  observable 
by  the  prophetic  perception  alone.  Theosophy  makes  no  distinction  between  the  perceptive 
forms  of  the  heathen  mantic  condition,  in  which  man  becomes  the  un-free,  constrained  tool 
of  a  mysterious  influence,  supposed  to  be  of  ghostly  [spirit]  origin — in  a  word  between  the 
pathologico-somnambulic  form  of  perception — and  the  ethical  ecstasy  of  the  theocratic 
domain,  in  which  the  Seer  is  freed  from  the  limits  of  common  empiricism.  Pantheistic 
rationalism  makes  no  distinction  between  those  salutiferous  visions  which  are  the  sources 
of  the  higher  life,  yea,  of  the  recovery  of  mankind,  and  fanatical  hallucinations  whose  end 
is  the  mad-house  (Strauss). 

A  result  of  the  orthodoxistic  confusion  of  ideas  is  the  fact  that  the  prophetic  vision  is 
regarded  as  merely  one  form  of  revelation  among  several ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  vision 
is  really  the  medium  of  all  forms  of  revelation.  This  truth  is  expressed  by  the  threefold 
development  of  the  Hebrew  terms  denoting  prophetic  sight:  [1]  The  Seer  or  Prophet 
(HXT) ;  [2]  The  Proclaimer  of  new  things  (K'33) ;  [3]  The  Beholder  or  Seer  (nth). 

The  first  thing  that  we  shall  premise  relative  to  the  subject  of  prophetic  vision  and 
also,  in  especial,  of  Apocalyptic  vision,  is  the  mysterious  fact  that  a  twofold  form  of  con 
sciousness  is  peculiar  to  the  human  soul, — a  day  consciousness,  and  a  night  consciousness. 
The  latter  forms  the  background  of  life,  but  is,  however,  generally  veiled  and  hidden. 

Our  second  premise  is  as  follows :  The  liberation  of  the  second  consciousness  was  a 
thing  of  more  ready  occurrence  when  the  nations  were  in  their  youth  and  filled  with  youth 
ful  presentiments,  than  whilst  they  were  passing  through  the  middle  age  of  their  develop 
ment  ;  a  new  liberation  of  this  night-consciousness  is  in  prospect  for  the  time  of  perfect 
development. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  second  form  of  consciousness,  the  universal  existence 
of  which  is  betrayed  by  the  most  manifold  signs,  manifested  itself  among  the  Greeks  in  a 
pathological  form  (manticism  [/nav-eia,  sooth-saying,  divination] ) ;  this  pathological  form 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ethical  form  only  in  the  teachings  of  Socrates  (daimonism  [601/16- 
viov]},  being  converted  in  the  writings  of  Plato  into  a  sort  of  theory  ;  whilst  on  the  line  of 
Semitic  tradition,  the  ethical  form  of  vision  has,  amid  the  reciprocal  action  of  Divine  grace 
and  the  ethical  struggling  of  elect  spirits,  been  made  the  actual  organ  of  revelation. 

A  polarity,  therefore,  meets  us  in  all  cases :  a  harmonious  contrast  of  Divine  manifesta 
tions  and  human  visions  or  transports — based,  these  latter,  upon  the  being  rapt  out  of  the 
condition  of  ordinary  consciousness  (ecstasy).  Without  a  Divine  manifestation  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Who  subserves  Himself  not  only  of  natural  phenomena  and  spiritual  messengers, 
but  also  of  the  capacities  and  aptitudes  of  the  human  organism,  there  is  no  vision  ;  without 
vision  there  is  no  Divine  manifestation.  Now  although  this  contrast  is  harmonious  and  in 
dissoluble  in  its  nature,  it  is  also  one  of  great  magnitude;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  to 
distinguish  between  forms  of  revelation  which  are  predominantly  objective  and  those  in 
which  the  subjective  element  preponderates.  The  most  objective  form  is  that  powerfulness 
of  manifestation  which  reveals  itself  not  only  to  the  Prophets  in  the  centre,  but  also,  with  a 
startling  might,  to  profane  individuals  in  their  company  (Moses  in  Egypt ;  Elijah  on  Mount 
Cunr»?l  ;  Christ  in  the  Temple  ;  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus).  The  most  subjective  form 
of  revelation  is  inspiration;  such  as  traverses,  umvaning,  like  a  midnight  sun,  the  conscious 
ness  of  the  Apostles.  The  perfect  contrast  is  thus  stated  :  the  objective  Divine  novelty  — the 
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wonder,  and  the  subjective  Divine  novelty — the  prophetic  word  or  the  preaching  Prophet 
himself. 

Founded  upon  the  psychological  and  historical  conditions  of  revelation  is  the  fact  that 
its  subjective  forms  can  admit  of  augmentation  to  the  richest  degree,  and  diminution  to  a 
vanishing  point.  The  beginning  of  revelationary  vision  is  a  visional  hearing  in  a  dream 
(Samuel);  a  form  which  is  introduced  by  the  natural-prophetic,  significant  dream  (e.g., 
Joseph's  dream,  Gen.  xxxvii.),  but  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  that.  The  end  of 
revelationary  vision  is  an  Apostolic  illumination,  the  echo  of  which  is  heard  long  after  in  the 
Bath-kol.* 

It  results  from  the  distinction  of  epochs  and  periods  in  the  inner,  pneumatic  history  of 
the  world,  that  the  miraculous  forms  of  revelation  become  latent  in  the  times  of  periodical 
development.  From  the  universality  of  the  prophetic  aptitude  in  mankind  (this  is  not 
saying  as  much  as  if  we  were  to  say — from  the  universality  of  the  Christological  [Theologi 
cal? — E.  R.  C.]  aptitude — comp.  Acts  xvii.  27),  and  from  the  momentousiiess  of  the  human 
life,  especially  the  Christian  life,  the  expectation  likewise  results,  however,  that  extraordi 
nary  and  mysterious  events  will  take  place  in  all  times. 

Within  the  cycle  of  revelation  the  wonder  of  hearing  develops  into  the  wonder  of  vision; 
and  the  vision  of  the  Seer,  from  whom  the  consciousness  of  the  distinction  betwixt  empiric 
and  prophetic  sight  is,  as  yet,  absent,  is  developed  in  ghostly,  historical  events  and  visions, 
in  the  experience  of  which  the  consciousness  of  the  distinction  between  this  inward  sight 
and  common  empiricism  commences  and  continually  increases. 

But  this  suspense  between  prophetic  experiences  and  the  experiences  of  the  five  senses, 
does  but  constitute  a  transition  between  the  incipient  and  the  meridian  point  of  prophecy. 
In  the  life  of  Abraham  heavenly  manifestation  becomes  a  continual  higher  empiricism  ;  he 
walks,  like  a  holy  child,  on  the  borders  of  the  spirit-world.  In  the  life  of  Christ,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  suspense  between  prophetic  and  ordinary  vision  is  also  done  away  with.  His 
constant  and  every-day  experience  is  for  Him  the  recognized  medium  of  an  uninterrupted 
vision. 

Not  even  the  Apostles  were  able  to  walk  on  these  heavenly  heights  of  spirituality  in  this 
vale  of  earth.  Christ  walked  in  a  faith  that  was,  at  the  same  time,  sight ;  but  the  Apostles 
walked  in  faith,  not  in  sight.  Doubtless,  however,  their  life  of  faitli  was  founded  upon,  and 
interspersed  with,  moments  of  sight,  whilst  the  intervals  were  filled  up  with  the  power  of 
inspiration — a  power  which,  indeed,  for  the  moment  and  in  particular  relations,  might 
sometimes  be  obscured  [diminished].  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  were  also  moments 
in  the  lives  of  the  Apostles  when  momentary  Divine  manifestations  were  theirs  in  so  rich 
and  mighty  a  form  as  to  develops  into  actual  and  lasting  inspirations.  The  Sacred  Writings 
were  the  issues  of  these  forth-gushing  springs. 

On  the  meridian  of  a  perfect  union  betwixt  manifestation  and  inspiration,  the  canonical 
Apocalypse  took  its  rise.  It  was  based  upon  visions  whose  foundation  was  a  burning  longing 
for  the  Coming  of  the  Lord ;  a  longing  awakened  by  the  peculiar  and  oppressive  character  of 
the  times,  and  cherished  in  minds  that,  by  reason  of  their  ideal  nature,  possessed  a  higher 
prophetic  calling.  Under  the  reciprocal  action  of  this  yearning  and  the  Spirit  of  revelation, 
the  visions  took  shape.  In  this  longing,  in  the  pangful  attraction  of  love  to  the  Coming  of 
the  Lord,  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  could  compete  with  the  Apostles,  and  thus  some  of 
the  former  became,  perforce,  Apocalyptists.  Each  party  excelled  the  other  in  some  par 
ticular.  The  men  of  the  Old  Testament  had  not  found  satisfaction  in  the  principially 
perfected  redemption,  as  had  those  of  the  New  Testament ;  their  faith  was  pre-eminently 
hope;  hence  their  longing  in  the  face  of  the  threatening  of  apparent  ruin  was  more  full  of 

*  [We  subjoin  tlie  following  from  Kitto's  Cyclopsedia.  The  whole  article,  which  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  is 
worthy  of  perusal.  "  BATH  KOL  ( Vlp  fi3,  daughter  of  the  voice).  Under  this  name  the  Talmud,  the  later  Targums,  and 
the  Rabbinical  writers  make  frequent  mention  of  a  kind  of  oracular  voice,  constituting  the  fourth  grade  of  revelation, 
which,  although  it  was  an  instrument  of  Divine  communication  throughout  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites,  was  the 
most  prominent,  because  the  sole,  prophetic  manifestation  which  existed  during  (and  even  after)  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple." — B.  R.  C.J 
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human  passion,  more  darkly  glowing,  and  their  Apocalyptic  productions  were  more  richly 
colored,  more  manifold,  more  original.  In  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
New  Testament  longing  developed  gradually  out  of  the  most  complete  satisfaction  drawn  by 
faith  from  the  principial  redemption  and  overcoming  of  the  world;- the  Apostles'  longing 
was  based  upon  this  faith  and  soothed  by  it.  And  thus  many  passed  away  as  martyrs  in  the 
first  full  enjoyment  of  the  principial  consummation ;  arid  in  the  case  of  a  few  only  there 
was  gradually  developed  a  more  distinct  Apocalyptic  vision  (Peter,  Paul).  But  one,  John, 
the  friend  of  Jesus,  became  the  Seer  and  Prophet  of  His  Advent  in  the  truest  sense.  Hence 
the  New  Testament  Seers  continued  scholars  of  those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to 
Apocalyptical  forms  likewise.  Whilst  the  latter  were  in  advance  of  the  former,  so  far  as 
the  painful  pressure  of  unsatisfied  longing  is  concerned,  the  former  excelled  in  the  univer 
sality,  the  spiritual  clearness  and  fullness  of  their  Apocalyptic  views. 

b.    Sacred  Vision  in  its   Conjunction  with  Sacred  Art;   or  Apocalyptic  Composition. 

The  real  problem  of  Apocalyptics  is  set  forth  in  the  question :  How  can  visional 
ecstasy  be  conceived  of  as  united  to  a  calmly  conscious,  self- reflecting  working  of  the  mate 
rials  gathered  in  such  ecstasy  into  literary  form  and  shape?  The  common  prejudice  is 
against  such  a  combination.  Not  only  ecstasy,  but  enthusiasm,  or  inspiration  even,  is  re 
garded  as  forming  a  contrary  antithesis  to  the  reflective  presentation  of  ideas  or  events  and 
the  artistic  shaping  of  thought.  Unconsciousness  and  naivete  of  feeling  are  held  to  be 
requisite  for  the  presentation  of  sacred  matters.  This  opinion  has  a  certain  truth  only  as 
opposed  to  an  over-nicety  and  artificialness  of  expression,  affectation,  false  oratoricalness, 
and  poetastery ;  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  however,  itself  biased  by  the  mistaken  idea  that 
poetry  and  Prophecy  must  have  a  mantic  ground-form.  The  example  of  poetry  even, 
true,  original  and  elevated  poetry,  exhibits  a  direct  contradiction  of  this  notion.  There 
certainly  does  exist  a  distinction  between  the  original  conception  of  a  poem  and  the  artistic 
elaboration  of  it.  But  the  mightier  the  conception,  the  richer  the  equipment  of  fundamen 
tal  forms, poetic  shapes  and  euphony  that  accompany  it;  besides,  the  original  inspired  con 
templation  of  a  subject  continues,  as  a  creative  and  formative  power,  throughout  the  entire 
calm,  reflective  and  artistic  process  of  elaboration.  This  is  true  of  art  in  general ;  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  question  of  sacred  art.  Though  we  must,  therefore,  distinguish  between 
the  prophetic  rapture,  which  can  be  so  intensified  as  to  cause  the  Prophet  to  sink,  fainting, 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  subsequent  preaching  of  that  which  he  has  seen — yet  the  rapture 
is,in  the  first  instance,  as  an  ethical  mood,  fructified  by  the  word  of  preaching,  and  in  the 
word  of  preaching  the  continuous  rapture  attains  its  most  complete  expression.  This  fact 
is  presented  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  reciprocal  operation  of  the  mightiest  manifestations 
and  the  calmest  formative  activity  of  inspiration,  in  which  activity  the  original  Divine  voices 
shape  themselves  into  the  human  word.  Inspiration  is  in  such  perfect  agreement  with  the 
most  thorough  deliberation  and  sober-mindedness  that  it  may  be  clothed  in  all  forms  of 
true  learning  and  pure  art.  This  is  true  in  the  fullest  degree  of  the  Biblical  Apocalypses ; 
they  are  living  syntheses  of  theocratic  revelation  and  Hebrew  art.  The  Johannean  Apoca 
lypse  constitutes,  in  a  three-fold  aspect,  the  zenith  of  the  canonical  Apocalypses :  first,  it 
forms  the  zenith  of  eschatological  vision;  secondly,  it  forms  the  zenith  of  sacred  art  —  art 
•which  is  Hebrew,  though  breathed  upon  by  the  Greek  spirit  of  measure  and  symmetry ; 
and,  thirdly,  we  behold  in  it  the  zenith  of  the  union  of  vision  and  art.  Thus  it  is  in  itself 
a  typically  prophetic  presentation  of  the  end  of  the  world,  in  which  the  fullness  of  holiness 
shall  appear  in  the  full  radiance  of  beauty  —  an  intimidating  and  repellent  mystery  to  the 
eyes  of  the  profane  world. 

£8.    FUNDAMENTAL   TRAITS   OF   APOCALYPTIC   COMPOSITION. 

The  fundamental  traits  of  Apocalyptic  composition  are  already  indicated  by  the  general 
character  of  sacred  composition. 

In  respect  of  the  inner  side  of  this  sort  of  composition,  we  distinguish  the  sacred  motive; 
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the  sacred  design ;  and  the  sacred  haste  of  execution  from  motive  to  design.  In  respect  of 
the  formal  side,  we  distinguish  the  theocratic  -world-historical  foundation  ;  the  solemn  lan 
guage,  replete  with  beauty,  simplicity,  and  devotion;  and  the  cyclical  movement  toward  the 
goal  in  a  series  of  original,  circular  pictures  of  the  whole  [Gesammtbilder=panoramas'!]. 

If  we  apply  ourselves  directly  to  the  tracing  out  of  these  features  in  the  Apocalyptical 
Scriptures,  we  shall  observe  that,  in  respect  of  their  motive,  a  world-historical  state  of  neces 
sity  in  the  Church  of  God  begets,  within  an  elect  and  praying  prophet-heart,  that  unique 
state  of  necessity  to  which  Heaven  opens; — opens,  in  order  that,  by  the  discovery 
of  a  glorious  Messianic  picture  of  the  future,  the  fact  may  be  revealed  that  the  temporal 
necessity  of  the  Church  rests  upon  a  Divine  plan  and  is  designed  to  lead  to  a  triumph,  the 
certainty  of  which  is  already  rejoiced  over  in  Heaven.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
every  gloomy,  distressful  scene  on  earth  is  supported  by  a  radiant,  festive  scene  in  Heaven, 
and  analogies  are  found  even  in  the  Old  Testament  Apocalypses.  Comp.  Is.  xl.,  xlix.,  Iviii. ; 
Ezek.  xxxvii. 

The  design  of  the  Apocalypse,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  is 
practical  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  term.  It  is  intended  that  the  Church  of  God  —  in  the 
persons  of  His  prominent  servants,  in  the  first  place  (Rev.  i.  1) — shall  receive,  in  chromatic 
rays,  the  requisite  amount  of  light  concerning  the  future,  to  enable  her  to  find  her  way  in 
situations  of  the  greatest  obscurity ;  it  is  likewise  intended  that  she  should  possess  a  treasury 
of  consolation  at  which  she  may  always  be  able  to  quicken  her  longing,  hope,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  and,  above  all,  her  love :  in  this  sense,  Prophecy  shall  ever  open  more  fully  to 
her  in  accordance  with  her  need,  whilst  it  presents  an  impenetrable  veil  to  the  profane  gaze 
of  worldliness  as  well  as  to  hypocritical  chiliastic  desires.  This  design  is  plainly  revealed 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  John  in  a  number  of  passages,  and  especially  in  the  seven  epistles  and 
at  the  close  ;  it  is,  however,  the  design  of  all  Apocalypses.  Comp.  Is.  xl.  1 ;  Dan.  xii.  10. 

The  holy  haste  of  execution,  its  rapid  gravitation  to  the  final  goal,  is  announced  in  the 
brevity  of  expression ;  the  rapid  succession  of  scenes ;  the  ever  new  configurations  of  the 
end ;  and  the  strong  expression  of  a  presentiment  of  the  end,  to  which  the  whole  intervening 
period  seems  but  a  brief  time.  In  consideration  of  the  last-mentioned  fact,  it  is  a  senseless 
proceeding  to  interpret  the  promises  of  a  speedy  fulfillment,  e.  g.,  Rev.  i.  1,  as  based  upon 
a  chronological  error.  That  the  Apocalypse  intends  the  sayings  concerning  the  speediness 
of  the  end  in  a  religious  sense,  and  not  in  an  ordinary  chronological  signification,  is  proved 
by  the  ages  which  this  same  Apocalypse  interposes,  between  the  stand-point  of  the  Seer  and 
the  day  of  final  decision  (comp.  1  John  ii.  18,  "  the  last  hour;"  likewise  Haggai  ii.  6). 

Revelation,  in  accordance  with  its  theocratically  world-historical  character,  takes  in  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  world,  the  entire  length,  height,  and  depth  of  its  course,  in  a  manner 
of  which  we  find  scarcely  the  faintest  idea  in  classical  historiography.  This  character  is 
most  clearly  pronounced  in  the  Apocalyptic  Scriptures.  The  Book  of  Daniel  presents  a 
construction  of  the  world's  history  agreeable  to  the  predominant  character  of  the  pre- 
Christian  time  :  the  world-monarchies  occupy  the  foreground  of  the  picture  until  the  King 
dom  of  Christ  puts  an  end  to  them.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  entire  history  of  the 
world  is  presented  in  the  New  Testament  light:  the  Kingdom  of  God  occupies  the  foreground, 
arrayed  for  the  final  decisive  combats  with  the  world-power,  whose  advances  become  con 
stantly  bolder  and  more  threatening.  Even  in  this  Book,  however,  the  vision  of  the  seven 
seals  (ch.  vi.),  and  the  figure  of  the  Woman  clothed  with  the  sun  (ch.  xii.),  as  well  as  many 
another  feature,  carry  us  back  to  the  old  time  before  Christ.  Manifold  are  the  links  con 
necting  the  Biblical  Books  in  harmonious  sequence,  so  that  one  Book  rests  not  only  upon 
the  knowledge,  but  also  upon  the  basis,  of  the  preceding  one.  Thus,  the  Apocalypses  are 
joined  to  all  the  foregoing  Biblical  Books;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  reflected 
in  the  Prophet  Daniel,  so  the  Apocalypse  of  John  presents  the  image  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  Nay,  more,  this  unique  conclusion  of  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
is  likewise  the  conclusion  of  their  mysteries  ;  in  it,  their  very  first  Book,  Genesis,  is  most 
clearly  mirrored,  thus  imaging  for  us  the  Genesis  of  the  first  world  in  the  Genesis  of  the 
second.  Especially  close,  however,  is  the  connection  of  the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testa- 
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nent  with  the  Apocalyptic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  not  in  regard  to  the 
jubject-matter  alone,  but  also  in  respect  of  its  figurative  language  and  its  art.  The  entire 
earning  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  entire  Eschatology  of  the  Gospels  and  all  other 
tfew  Testament  Books,  is  here  reproduced  in  a  perfectly  original  form ;  above  all,  we  recog- 
lize  here  the  elements  of  Eschatology  presented  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel ;  as  also 
;hose  of  Zechariah  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  most  manifold  traits  of  other  Prophets. 

The  solemn,  devotional  language  of  Holy  Writ — language  beautiful  in  its  simplicity, 
md  yet  ghostly  in  its  sublimity — is  the  property,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  of  all  its  Apocalypses ; 
:rom  the  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah,  through  the  Eschatologies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
iown  to  the  Revelation  of  John.  In  the  latter,  however,  we  have,  added  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Hebraizing  expressions  of  the  Prophet — who  speaks  in  the  spirit  (kv  irvevftan),  not  in  the 
.anguage  of  apostolic,  didactic  mediation  (kv  r<p  vui) — a  Christian  Greek  element,  viz.:  the 
'ii/mn,  which  consists  in  lyrical  outgushes  and  also  in  the  most  metrical  domination  of  the 
material  by  the  form.  The  general  admiration  excited  by  the  diction  of  Habakkuk,  and 
ay  the  mysterious  chiar'  oscuro  of  Zechariah,  is  a  well-known  fact ;  it  will  be  found,  how 
ever,  on  examination,  that  Obadiah,  Nahum,  and  Zephaniah  also  employ  a  language  pecu- 
iarly  Apocalyptical. 

Of  special  moment  for  the  true  position  of  exegesis,  is  the  cyclical  movement  of  the 
Apocalypses,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Seer  to  the  final  goal  of  the  world.  The  least  of 
;he  Apocalyptic  Writings  cannot,  indeed,  be  affirmed  to  present  such  an  arrangement,  though 
iven  in  them  a  similar  organization  is  observable,  in  the  division  of  the  special  topics  of 
which  they  treat  into  rounded  and  distinct  discourses.  (Comp.  the  [Lange]  Comm.  on  Oba 
diah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah},  On  directing  our  attention  to  the  greater  Apocalypses, 
we  find  that  the  cyclical  construction,  in  three  stages,  of  the  unitous  Eschatology  (Is.  xl. — 
Ixvi.),  is  marked  both  by  the  peculiar  character  of  those  stages  (I.  The  restoration  of  Israel 
as  the  servant  of  God,  including  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  xl.-xlviii.  II.  The  Messiah 
the  Servant  of  God,  the  suffering  Redeemer  of  Israel,  xlix.-lvii.  III.  The  Messiah  as 
the  victorious  Servant  of  God;  and  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Iviii.-lxvi.), 
and  by  their  significant  concluding  formulas.  In  ch.  xlviii.  22,  we  read  :  "  There  is  no  peace, 
saith  the  LORD,  unto  the  wicked."  In  ch.  Ivii.  20,  the  terms  are  stronger  :  "  But  the  wicked 
are  like  the  troubled  sea  that  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  [But]  there 
is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked."  Strongest  of  all  is  the  close,  ch.  Ixvi.  24  :  "  And 
they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against 
[apostatized  from]  Me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ; 
and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh."  This  climax  is,  manifestly,  a  development 
of  the  final  judgment — a  development  continually  increasing  in  power,  and  pointing  at  last 
to  the  lake  of  fire  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  xix.  20,  xx.  10,  14, 15  (comp.  Matt.  xxv.  41). 

The  Eschatology  of  Jeremiah  is  unfolded  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  judgment,  begin 
ning  with  ch.  xlvi.*  and  closing  with  ch.  li.  64.  That  this  Eschatology  forms  a  cyclical  com 
position,  is  proved  by  the  unitous  line  of  judicial  pictures  and  their  close  in  the  judgment 
upon  Babylon,  which  also  points  to  the  fall  of  the  antitypical  Babylon  (Rev.  xviii.). 

In  the  Eschatology  of  Ezekiel,  three  cycles  are  distinctly  visible.  I.  The  Vision  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Israel;  the  Union  between  Israel  and  Judah;  and  the  Eternal  Kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  as  a  revelation  for  the  Gentiles  (ch.  xxxvii.).  II.  The  Judgment  upon  the 
northeastern  Antichrist,  Gog  in  the  land  of  Magog,  the  prince  in  Ros,f  Meshech,  and  Tubal 
(chs.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.).  III.  The  new  Mystical  Temple  upon  a  high  mountain  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  the  place  of  the  Throne  of  the  Incarnate  Jehovah  (ch.  xliii.  6,  7) ;  from  this 
Temple,  a  stream,  adorned  on  either  side  with  trees  of  life,  issues  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
world  (ch.  xlvii.),  chs.  xl.-xlviii.  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  resurrection  of  Israel  points  to  the 
first  resurrection  of  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  xx.).  His  vision  of  the  judgment  of  Gog  points 
to  the  Apocalyptic  final  judgment  upon  the  last  form  of  Antichristianity  under  the  same 

*  Relatively,  the  Apocalypse  of  Jeremiah  begins  with  ch.  xlr.,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  Comm.  on  Gtnetit. 
t  [In  the  E.  V.,  Kzek.  xxxviii.  3,  etc.,  the  Hebrew  expression  2?{O  N^KO  i»  translated  the  chief  prince ;  th«  entire 
expression  may  be  rendered  as  above.     See  Robinson's  Gtteniut,  under  EW*1-      The  LXX.  give*  'Putt. — K.  R.  C.] 
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name  (ch.  xx.).  The  new  Temple  upon  the  high  mountain,  with  its  river  and  trees  of  life, 
finds  its  final  fulfillment  in  the  City  of  God,  with  its  paradisaical  trees  of  life  (Eev.  xxi. 
and  xxii.). 

In  regard  to  the  Prophet  Daniel,  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  Comm.  on  Genesis 
(Introduction  [Am.  Ed.,  p.  38J ),  that  we  consider  the  portions,  (ch.  x.-xi.  44,  and  ch.  xii.  5-13), 
as  an  interpolation.*  Irrespective  of  this  interpolation,  the  work  falls  into  two  sections, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  cyclical  pictures.  In  the  first  part  (ch.  i.-vi.),  Daniel  appears 
as  the  interpreter  of  foreign  oracles  within  heathenism  itself;  in  the  second  part,  he  is  no 
longer  the  expounder  of  obscure,  dream-like,  ghostly,  Divine  voices  and  writings  within 
heathenism,  but  a  Prophet  of  the  clearer  revelations  of  Jehovah  for  His  people.  In  the 
first  part,  God's  judgment  upon  the  works  of  heathen  arrogance  and  pride  are  unfolded, 
whilst  pious  men  of  Israel  are  wonderfully  preserved  and  glorified  ;  in  the  second  part,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  final  and  the  typical  Antichristianity  are  por 
trayed,  together  with  the  triumph  of  God's  Kingdom.  Upon  the  Introduction,  ch.  i.,  in 
which  the  continuance  of  a  holy  Israel,  in  the  midst  of  heathen  temptations,  is  depicted 
as  the  basis  of  Prophecy  and  the  foundation  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  follow 
the  oracles  of  the  first  part :  a.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  monarchy-image  ;  confirma 
tion  of  the  Messianic  conclusion  of  the  dream,  in  the  preservation  of  the  three  men  in  the 
fiery  furnace  through  the  medium  of  the  fourth  Man  among  them,  the  "  son  of  the  gods  " 
(chs.  ii.  and  iii.).  b.  The  dream  of  the  tree  that  reached  unto  Heaven  ;  fulfillment  of  the  dream 
in  the  humiliation  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  his  repentance  (ch.  iv.).  c.  The  oracle  in  the 
banquet-room  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  judgment  upon  his  pride ;  downfall  of  Belshazzar  ; 
fresh  exaltation  of  Daniel ;  his  apparent  fall,  and  wonderful  preservation  in  the  den  of 
lions  (chs.  v.  and  vi.).  The  second  part  reverts  to  the  time  of  the  first  part.  Daniel's  own 
visions  begin  with  the  dream-vision  of  the  four  Beasts  as  forms  of  the  four  world-mon 
archies  (ch.  vii.) ;  manifestly,  the  Israelitish  pendant  to  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch. 
ii.).  The  second  vision  of  Daniel  (ch.  viii.)  passes  beyond  the  dream-form ;  it  manifestly  pre 
sents  the  precursory,  typical  Antichristianity  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  must  by  no 
means  be  confounded  with  the  final  Antichristianity  sketched  in  ch.  vii.  7,  8 ;  a  sufficiently 
distinct  pendant  to  the  fall  of  the  mighty  tree  (ch.  iv.)  Daniel's  third  vision  is  even  medi 
ated  by  the  Prophet's  earnest  prayer  for  Mount  Zion ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  highly  developed 
form  of  the  vision.  It  has  reference  to  the  import  of  the  seventy  weeks  determined  by 
Jeremiah,  after  which  Jerusalem — in  a  thoroughly  Messianico-eschatological  sense — should 
be  restored.  We  read  the  conclusion  of  the  vision  in  the  following  connection  :  "  And  even 
to  the  summit  ['  double  sense :  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  the  top  of  the  Temple '  ]  come  the 
abominations,  the  ravages,  and  until  destruction,  which  is  firmly  decreed,  is  poured  out 
upon  the  desolator"  (see  Comm.  on  Matthew,  p.  425,  Am.  Ed.)  [Dan.  ix.  27].  But  he  shall 
set  up  his  palace-tents  between  the  sea  and  the  mountain  of  the  holy  ornament,  yet  shall  go 
on  towards  his  end  without  deliverance  [ch.  xi.  45].  At  that  time,  however,  shall  Michael 
arise,  the  great  chief  that  standeth  for  the  sons  of  thy  people — it  shall  indeed  be  a  time 
of  tribulation,  such  as  never  was  until  that  time,  but,  at  the  same-  time,  thy  people 
shall  be  delivered,  all  that  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life — and  many  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  etc.'"  [ch.  xii.  Isqq.].  In  this  rounded  form  the  vision  con 
stitutes  a  pendant  to  the  ghostly  writing  on  the  wall  in  the  banqueting-room  of  Belshazzar. 
With  the  abominable  desecration  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple,  corresponds  the  abomination 
of  desolation  which  reaches  the  summit  (double  sense  [the  uttermost,  or]),  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple;  with  the  sudden  fall  of  Belshazzar,  corresponds  the  destruction  that  sud 
denly  comes  upon  the  desolator.  At  the  same  time,  many  features  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
point  to  the  Apocalypse.  The  typical  Antichrist  of  Dan.  viii.,  who  has  already  in  ch.  vii. 
appeared  in  the  most  general  outlines  of  his  antitype,  points  to  the  perfect  antitype  in  the 
Apocalypse.  The  seventy  weeks — which  are  to  be  interpreted  symbolically,  not  chronologi 
cally — are  thus  divided  (see  the  Symbolism  of  Numbers,  above) :  1.  Sixty-two  weeks  of  the 

*  ["  Compare,  however,  upon  this  point,  Hengstenberg :  Authentie  des  Daniel."      Note  by  Tr.  of  Oomm.  on  Genesis, 
Am.  Ed.,  p.  38.— E.  R.  C.] 
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troublous  restoration  of  Jerusalem  with  streets  and  ditchas,  but  in  strait  of  times ;  the  time 
until  the  appearing  and  slaying  of  the  Messiah.  At  the  end  of  these  weeks,  the  Anointed, 
Who  is  not  yet  the  Prince,  shall  be  cut  off.  2.  One  week.  Appearance  of  the  prince,  who  is 
not  an  anointed  one.  Renewal  of  the  covenant  in  this  week  for  many,  and,  in  antithesis, 
cessation  of  the  sacrifice.  Downfall  of  the  Jewish  State  and  worship.  3.  Seven  weeks  to 
the  Anointed,  Who  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  Prince.  This  is  the  shadowy  sketch  of  the  time 
from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Parousia  of  Christ,  in  which  two  features  only  are 
distinctly  prominent:  the  renewed  covenant  of  the  many, on  the  one  side;  the  contrasted 
lasting  desolation,  on  the  other  (the  shortened  days  of  tribulation,  see  Comm.  on  Matthew, 
ch.  xxiv.  [p.  425,  Am.  Ed.]). 

With  Daniel's  symbolical  reckoning  of  time,  corresponds  the  symbolical  reckoning  of 
the  Apocalypse  (chs.  xi.,xii.) ;  to  the  troublous  time  of  the  Theocracy  in  the  sixty-two  weeks, 
corresponds  the  travailing  Woman,  menaced  by  Satan  (ch.  xii.) ;  to  the  slaying  of  the  Mes 
siah,  corresponds  His  translation  to  Heaven.  To  the  prince,  who  is  a  desolator,  corresponds 
the  whole  development  of  New  Testament  Antichristianity.  The  appearance  of  the  anointed 
Prince  coincides  unmistakably  with  the  Parousia  of  Christ.  In  Daniel,  however,  the  anointed 
Prince  manifestly  appears  in  the  form  of  Michael.  Finally,  an  antithesis  corresponding  to 
the  antithesis  of  the  times  is  formed  by  the  fact  that  Daniel  is  commanded  to  seal  up  his 
writing  (ch.  xii.  4),  whilst  John  receives  an  exactly  contrary  command  (Rev.  xxii.  10).* 

We  have  already  presented  our  views  in  regard  to  the  unitous  composition  of  those 
Prophecies  that  come  under  the  name  of  Zechariah,in  the  Introduction  to  Genesis  (p.  39, 
[Am.  Ed.]).  Not  only  the  whole  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  this  Scripture  into  two 
parts — a  procedure  based  upon  a  misunderstanding; — not  only  the  misapprehension  of  the 
manifest  traits  of  a  later  Israelitish  age  in  the  second  part,  but  also,  in  particular,  the  limi 
tation  of  the  Prophecies  to  the  circumstances  characterizing  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  has  throughout  employed  the  circumstances  of  his  time  as 
symbols  and  types,  has  occasioned  a  permanent  and  increasing  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  divi 
sion  of  the  Book.  We,  however,  in  spite  of  a  criticism  which,  though  fully  warranted  in  set 
ting  forth  its  peculiar  views,  is  still  in  its  youth,  cling  to  the  assumption  that  the  whole  Book 
forms  a  unitous  Apocalypse ;  its  first  part,  depicting  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ; 
its  second,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  Himself;  types  cyclically  progressive  being  employed 
in  each  case.  We  regard  the  opening  (ch.  i.  1-6)  as  an  introduction,  instead  of  holding, 
with  Kohler,  that  it  forms  the  first  section  of  the  first  part.  The  first  vision  (ch.  i.  7-17)  is  pro- 
missive  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelitish  Theocracy.  In  connection  with  the  second  vision 
(vers.  18-21,  Heb.  text  ii.  1-4),  which  announces  the  destruction  of  the  four  hostile  powers 
that  have  scattered  Israel,!  it  forms  the  first  cyclical  general  picture.  The  third  vision 
(ch.  ii.  1-13,  Heb.  text  ii.  5-17)  depicts  the  immeasurable  fullness  and  superb  security  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  with  it,  the  fourth  vision,  the  cleansing  of  the  priest 
hood  from  its  defilement,  even  to  the  point  of  the  coming  of  the  Tsemach  ([E.  V.  Branch= 
Sprout]  ch.  iii.  1-10).  must  unite  to  form  the  second  cyclical  picture  of  the  future.  In  the  two 
sons  of  oil,  the  fifth  vision  sets  forth  the  ramification  of  the  Theocracy  into  the  princely  and 
priestly  offices ;  it  is  the  duty  of  these  offices,  themselves  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,  to  nourish 
the  unitous  candlestick  of  Israel,  the  light  of  the  world,  with  the  oil  of  the  Spirit;  keeping 
themselves,  meanwhile,  from  the  way  of  violence.  Israel  is  to  use  no  violence  toward  the  Gen 
tile  world,  but  to  maintain  a  severe  discipline  within  ;  accordingly,  the  sixth  vision  (ch.  v.  1-4) 
is  conjoined  to  the  fifth  (ch.  iv.),  thus  presenting  the  third  general  picture  in  its  two  aspects. 


*  ["This  prophecy  is  called  the  Revelation,  with  respect  to  the  Scripture  of  truth,  which  Daniel  was  commanded  to  shut 
up  and  seal,  till  the  time  of  the  end.  Daniel  sealed  it  until  the  time  of  the  end ;  and,  until  that  time  comes,  the  Lamb  ia 
opening  the  seals ;  and  afterwards  the  two  witnesses  prophesy  out  of  it  a  lonj?  time  In  sack-cloth  before  they  ascend  up  to 
Heaven  in  a  cloud.  All  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  these  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John  should  not  be  understood  till 
the  time  of  the  end ;  but  then  some  should  prophesy  out  of  them  in  an  afflicted  and  mournful  state  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  but  darkly,  so  as  to  convert  but  few.  But  in  the  very  end,  the  Prophecy  should  be  so  far  interpreted  as  to  convert 
many."  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. — E.  R.  C.] 

f  I  now  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  four  world-monarchies  are  intended  by  this,  since  the  Prophet  limita  the  work 
of  the  horns  to  the  pait. 
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According  to  the  seventh  vision  (ch.  v.  5-11)  the  theocratic  domain  is  purified  from  all 
unrighteousness ;  a  threatening  antithesis  to  this  is  presented  outside  of  the  Theocracy,  in 
the  fact  that  this  unrighteousness  is  set  down  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Hence,  in  the  eighth, 
or  last  vision  (ch.  vi.  1-8),  God's  judgment  upon  the  Gentile  world  is  exhibited  as  going 
forth  into  all  the  quarters  of  Heaven  ;  this,  and  the  seventh  vision,  form  the  fourth  cyclical 
general  picture. 

The  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  from  ch.  vi.  9  to  ch.  viii.  23,  then  unmistakably  forms 
the  transition  to  the  second  part,  which  consists  of  a  cyclical  series  of  typical  representations 
of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  first  place,  Joshua,  the  High-priest,  is,  by  a  solemn  crowning,  constituted  a  type 
of  the  coming  Messiah,  Who  is  to  be  at  once  Priest  and  King  (ch.  vi.  9sqq.).  Further 
more,  the  Prophet  himself  becomes  a  momentary  and  extraordinary  type  of  the  Messiah 
(ch.  vi.  15sqq.).  Hence  he  decides  the  question  which  the  Israelites  put  to  the  Priests,  as 
to  whether  the  extraordinary  fasts  of  the  exile  should  be  continued ;  answering  the  inquiry 
for  the  Priests  as  well  as  the  people,  he  declares  that  there  is  henceforth  no  ordinance  of 
fasts ;  that  the  people  are  to  observe  the  moral  commandments  of  truth,  mercy,  and 
compassion,  which,  to  their  destruction,  they  formerly  despised ;  now,  however,  judgment 
should  be  turned  away  from  them,  and,  after  the  restoration  of  Israel,  the  fast-days  should 
become  joyful  feast-days  ;  yea,  the  salvation  of  Israel  should  be  diffused  amongst  all  nations 
(ch.  vii.  and  viii.). 

In  this  transition,  the  unitous  picture  of  the  time  of  the  Messiah  is  laid  before  us.  It  is 
the  programme  of  the  second  part,  from  ch.  ix.  to  the  close.  Here,  in  this  second  part,  the 
future  of  the  Messiah  is  unrolled  before  our  eyes  in  typical  acts,  representative  of  individual 
items  in  His  career. 

First  type.  Advent  and  appearance  of  the  Messiah  in  poor  and  humble  guise  (ch.  ix.; 
comp.  Matt.  xxi.  5;  John  xii.  15).  Here  the  barren  present  and  proximate  future  of  the 
Prophet  (Israel's  restoration  in  antithesis  to  the  judgments  upon  the  neighboring  Northern 
nations, — judgments,  however,  conducing  to  their  conversion)  become  the  basis  of  a  pro 
phecy  concerning  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  perspective  of  this  prophecy  is  manifestly 
eschatological  (vers.  13,  14sqq.).  This  picture  corresponds  with  the  first  vision  (ch.  i.  7-17.) 

Second  type.  Jehovah's  leading  the  people  back  out  of  the  heathen  world  through  the 
sea  of  tribulation  or  anguish  may  be  the  most  obscure  Messianic  type  of  this  series ;  its 
Messianic  character  is  nevertheless  sustained  by  the  clearer  types  of  chs.  ix.  and  xi.  The 
point  of  departure  is  the  hope  of  a  universal  restoration  of  Israel,  conjoined  with  a  universal 
judgment  upon  the  heathen  ;  accordingly,  this  type  corresponds  with  the  second  vision,  the 
vision  of  the  destruction  of  the  horns  (ch.  x.  We,  like  Neumann  and  Kliefoth,  account 
vers.  1  and  2  as  forming  a  part  of  this  section). 

Third  type.  The  Messiah,  typically  represented  by  the  Prophet,  is  undervalued  at  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  i.  e.,  the  absurdly  cheap  price  of  a  slave  (Matt.  xxvi.  15;  Ex.  xxi.  32).  The 
historical  point  of  departure  are  the  imminent  judgments  upon  the  shepherds  in  Israel  (not 
the  Gentile  shepherds  of  the  peoples,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  section)  who  overshadowed 
the  land  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  oaks  of  Bashan.  With  this  type  the  third  and 
fourth  visions  correspond,  especially  the  filthy  garments  of  Joshua  (chs.  ii.  and  iii.). 
The  leading  thought  is  that  the  Prophet,  the  Prophethood,  takes  the  «place  of  the 
unfaithful  shepherds  after  Jehovah's  destruction  of  the  three  shepherds  *  in  one  month ; 
with  his  double  staff  ( Grace  [Beauty,  Eng.  Ver.]  embracing  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  Theo 
cratic  Band  uniting  Judah  and  Israel)  he  [the  Prophet — always  as  a  type  of  Christ]  feeds  the 
flocks — the  sheep  of  slaughter  in  company  with  the  poor  of  the  flock,  for  the  sake  of  the  latter  ;f 

*  In  accordance  with  the  context,  none  but  Israelitish  shepherds  can  be  intended  here ;  and,  moreover,  such  as  were 
destroyed  in  one  (symbolical)  month.  If  the  month  denotea  short  periodical  change— the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  instance 
—those  three  false  prophets  might  be  meant  upon  whom  Jeremiah  proclaims  judgment  (ch.  xxix.  22,  32),  viz:  Ahab, 
Zedekiah,  Shemaiah.  Are  not,  however,  the  three  Old  Testament  offices  intended,  whose  place  the  Messiah  Himself 
assumes? 

t  [A  variation  in  translation.  The  G.  V.  renders  Zech.  xl.  7,  thus :  And  I  took  charge  of  the  sheep  of  slaughter  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  (wretched)  sheep. — TB.J 
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and  even  after  his  rejection,  he  is  commanded  to  assume  the  same  office  (ver.  15)  on  account 
of  the  necessity  for  an  offset  and  antithesis  to  the  worthless  shepherds  yet  to  come. 

Fourth  type.  The  lamentation  of  all  the  families  of  Israel  over  the  mortal  suffering 
that  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  visible  appearance  of  Jehovah,  the  Messiah,  a  result  of 
the  victory  over  all  heathen,  vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  ideal  Theocracy  (ch.  xii.,  par 
ticularly  vers.  10-14).  The  very  pre-supposition  of  this  Prophecy  is  altogether  eschatolo- 
gical ;  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  destiny  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah ; 
the  anticipation  of  a  victory  over  all  nations  of  the  Gentiles — a  victory  conditioned  upon  the 
sanctification  of  Israel.  Thus,  it  is  a  Prophecy,  every  feature  of  which  is  symbolical.  With 
it  corresponds  the  fifth  vision,  of  the  victory  of  Zerubbabel  through  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
the  sixth  vision,  of  the  sanctification  of  Israel  (ch.  iv.  and  v.  1-4). 

Fifth  type.  Development  of  the  period  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  prepared  by  a  general 
mistrust  of  Prophets,  the  prophetic  form  of  teaching,  psychical  inspiration,  and  the  prophetic 
insignia — a  mistrust  occasioned  by  the  many  false  prophets;  introduced  by  the  judgment, 
arising  from  that  mistrust,  which  was  visited  upon  the  last  and  highest  Prophet,  and  by  the 
scattering  of  His  flock  (ch.  xiii.,  especially  ver.  7  ;  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  31).  The  two  charac 
teristics  of  this  period  are,  first,  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  in  Jerusalem — completed  salva 
tion,  accessible  for  all :  secondly,  the  destruction  of  all  idolatry,  even  the  most  subtile ;  the 
destruction  even  of  the  extinct  prophetic  form  ;  and  the  banishment  of  the  unclean  spirita 
from  the  land.  This  recalls  the  seventh  vision  (ch.  v.  5-11),  in  which  the  unclean  spirit,, 
under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  is  borne  out  of  the  holy  land  by  flying  women,  whose  wings 
are  energized  by  the  wind,  i.  e.,  the  Spirit. 

Sixth  type.  Antichristianity  in  ite  temporary  victory  :  and  the  appearing  of  the  Lord 
for  judgment.  The  new  world.  On  the  one  side,  the  region  of  judgment,  a  region  of 
absolute  confusion,  self-destruction,  and  withering ;  on  the  other,  an  absolute  consecration 
of  all  life  to  God  (ch.  xiv.,  especially  vers.  3-7).  In  this  type  the  eighth  vision,  as  a  picture 
of  the  final  judgment,  is  reflected ;  especially  when  regarded  in  its  connection  with  the  crown 
ing  of  Joshua  (ch.  vi.). 

The  Book  of  Zechariah,  with  its  symbols,  particularly  its  horses,  colors,  horns,  its 
measuring-line,  its  stone  with  seven  eyes,- its  sons  of  oil,  its  roll,  its  forms  of  women,  its 
Shinar,  its  crowns,  its  sea-waves  and  rivers,  its  pictures  of  judgment  and  deliverance,  its 
appearance  of  Christ,  and  its  glorious  ideal  of  the  new  world  (ch.  xiv.  21),  reminds  us  in 
many  respects  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  particularly  resembles  that  Scripture,  however,  in  its 
cyclical  collective  pictures,  with  their  advance' to  the  final  eschatological  form. 

Apart  from  every  other  consideration,  this  universal  appearance  of  the  cyclical  method 
in  the  Apocalyptic  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  decisive  against  all  interpretations  of 
the  Johannean  Apocalypse,  which,  after  the  manner  of  secular  historiography,  aim  at  its 
resolution  into  periods  following  each  other  in  chronologic  succession. 

The  law  of  the  cyclical  method  rests,  first,  on  the  peculiarity  of  all  sacred  literature, 
which  aims  at  edification,  not  at  the  imparting  of  historical  knowledge.  Secondly,  on  the 
peculiarity  of  Prophecy,  which  has  for  its  aim  great  and  momentous  facts,  not  particularities. 
Thirdly,  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  vision,  which  scans  the  succession  of  the  ages  in  collective 
pictures  forming  a  living,  genetic  chain. 


I  9.    HEBREW  ART  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  HELLENIC  ART.       MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  CONTRAST. 
FATAL   EFFECTS   RESULTANT   UPON   THE   MISAPPREHENSION   OF   IT. 

When  science  shall  have  arrived  at  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  grand  and  world- 
historical  antithesis  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  between  the  Theocratic  and  the  Hu 
manistic  tendency,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  Exegesis,  Criticism,  Theology  in  general,  enter 
upon  a  new  stage  of  development. 

Until  that  time,  Sacred  History  and  Literature,  being  viewed  from  Hellenistic  stand 
points,  must  continue  to  endure  manifold  misrepresentations  and  even  misusage. 

For  a  long  time  the  Biblical  language  was  held  in  disesteem  ;  the  New  Testament  Greek, 
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especially,  being  looked  upon  as  a  barbarous  idiom,  whilst  the  great  contrast  between  the 
modes  of  mediation  and  'the  secularity  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  immediateness  and 
spirituality  of  that  mode  of  expression  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  New  as  well  as  the 
Old  Testament  were  disregarded.  Neither  was  any  distinction  made  between  the  blending 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  traditional  Alexandrian  Greek  of  Scripture  [of  the  Septuagint] 
and  that  grand  linguistic  formative  process  which  came  into  operation  on  the  basis  of  New 
Testament  spiritual  life,  and  continually  exerted  a  creative  energy  in  the  production  of 
new  verbal,  adjective,  and  substantive  forms.  This  fact  was  likewise  the  fertile  source  of  a 
multitude  of  critical  abortions. 

Furthermore,  until  to-day,  Biblical  Historiography,  as  well  as  the  Sacred  History  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  lias  been  examined  by  a  standard  of  ideas  drawn  from  classical  antiquity. 
Orthodoxy  competed  with  neology  in  insisting  upon  the  most  rigidly  literal  acceptation  of 
Scripture  terms.  Indeed,  neology  is  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of  orthodoxy,  in  maintain 
ing  now  that  the  Bible  inculcates  the  doctrine  that  the  work  of  creation  was  completed  in 
six  astronomical  days,  etc.,  though  this  in  the  case  of  neology  is  done  in  disparagement  of 
the  Scriptures,  whilst  the  stragglers  who  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  older  orthodoxy  set  forth 
the  same  views  in  praise  of  the  Bible. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  one  class  speak  of  perfectly  literal  historical  reports ;  the  other 
class,  of  myths.  That  the  one  class  attribute  the  character  of  Greek  pragmatism — such  a 
conception  of  events  as  proceeds,  in  treating  them  from  secondary  causes  and  immediate 
human  designs — even  to  the  Biblical  historic  style  ;  whilst  the  other  class  handle  a  historio 
graphy  that  mounts  to  the  Divine  prime  causality,  and  aims  at  portraying  ultimate  designs, 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  common  pragmatism,  i.  e.,  omitting  secondary  causes.  True 
Biblical  Historiography,  however,  in  its  character  of  historic  symbolicalness,  presenting,  as 
it  does,  all  individual  actual  items  in  the  light  of  ideal  and  universal  significance,  passes 
between  these  two  modes  of  procedure,  like  a  living  spirit  between  two  sleeping  sentinels. 

The  facts  upon  which  Sacred  History  is  based  are  treated  by  the  one  class  as  a  long  line 
of  marvellous,  i.  e.,  purely  external  Divine  facts  ;  by  the  other,  as  a  series  of  merely  mental 
or  spiritual,  and  in  many  cases  morbid,  conceptions.  The  one  class  regard  the  subjective 
visions  as  utterly  unreal  items  of  revelation  ;  whilst  the  other  class  identify  even  objective 
visional  perceptions  of  true  Divine  manifestations  and  heavenly  appearances  with  the  god 
less  hallucinations  of  fantastical  enthusiasts.  Sacred  History,  however,  is  throughout  a 
Divine-human  mystery ;  a  tissue  of  heavenly  and  earthly  threads  ;  a  line  of  points  of  union 
betwixt  Heaven  and  earth  ;  betwixt  the  surest  Divine  deeds  and  facts  and  the  innermost  life 
of  the  human  spirit  in  its  seonic  contemplation,  averted  from  the  world.  There  has  been  no 
more  absurd  deliverance  in  modern  times  than  the  claim  that  a  really  risen  Christ  would 
have  been  obliged  to  show  Himself  on  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  or  even  to  present  Him 
self  for  examination  before  an  academic  committee. 

If  we  look  at  both  together,  the  facts  and  their  presentation,  a  climax  of  critical  absur 
dity  has  been  reached  in  the  turning  of  the  inspired,  original  productions  into  conglome 
rates  of  the  most  external  book-making.  And  if,  in  other  respects,  this  principle  obtains, 
viz.:  that  the  first  and  lower  exigencies  of  man  awakened  language — spoken  language,  we 
mean — and  the  higher  exigencies  of  his  spirit  gave  rise  to  written  language  or  literature — 
surely  the  next  step  would  be  to  assume  that  the  sublime  prophetic  and  evangelic  facts 
must,  perforce,  have  been  immediately  fixed  in  written  memorabilia.  If,  however,  the  more 
ancient  doctrine  of  inspiration  despised  such  mediations,  for  the  sake  of  heightening  the 
miraculousness  of  inspiration — in  this  point,  also,  modern  criticism  is  its  heir.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  modern  criticism  to  beget  the  opinion  that  a  spiritless  and  superstitious  literature 
had  come  limping  a  long  way  behind  the  sublime  facts  which  it  aspired  to  record. 

The  Hellenizing  view  is  the  product  of  the  misapprehensive  handling  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  prophetic  style.  For  instance,  it  is  a  specifically  Greek  sentiment  that  the  passion- 
picture  of  Isaiah  liii.  presents  the  ideal  of  the  Jewish  nation  or  even  of  the  Prophethood. 
The  Greek,  indeed,  knows  of  such  ideals  that  hover  above  the  School  until  they  evaporate 
over  the  School-masters.  The  Hebrew,  on  the  other  hand,  beholds  all  his  ideals  in  the 
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form  of  fiery  visions,  in  process  of  becoming  actualities.  Hence,  his  suffering  Servant  of 
God  can  be  none  but  the  Messiah  in  historic  reality. 

Finally,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  peculiar  character  of  Biblical  Poetry  has  been 
greatly  depreciated,  Greek  models  being  made  the  standard  of  criticism.  The  critics  have 
constantly  sought  for  Greek  images,  the  Greek  or  even  the  Germanic  metre,  even  classical 
forms  of  poetic  composition,  finally,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  kindred  analogies  and 
types. 

People  failed  to  recognize  the  immense  antithesis  between  the  aesthetic  interest  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  ethical  interest  of  the  holy.  So,  primarily,  in  reference  to  the  poetic  image. 
The  Greek  elaborates  his  image  and  worships  its  beauty.  The  Hebrew  employs  images  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  corporealizing  or  illustrating  thought,  or  conveying  a  clear  idea  of  the 
contemplations  and  sensations  of  his  spirit.  Hence  the  great  changes,  as  well  as  the  im 
mense  circuit  and  bold  use,  of  his  images.  Compare  especially  Pss.  xviii.  and  xxii.* 

The  Apocalyptic  Writings  form  the  perfect  point  of  union  of  Hebrew  Prophecy  and 
Poetry ;  the  acme  of  pure  and  original  Hebrew  art ;  albeit,  this  dominant  type  of  Hebrew 
art  evinces  its  New  Testament  universalistic  transfiguration  in  a  plenitude  of  elements  that 
recall  the  products  of  the  Greek  mind.  As,  however,  in  the  first  Genesis,  the  Bible  begins 
with  the  most  art-less  form  of  Hebrew  Historiography,  so,  in  the  second  Genesis,  at  the  close 
of  the  Apocalypse,  it  ends  with  the  most  art-full  form  of  Hebrew  Visionography,  of  Hebrew 
Apocalyptics.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Apocalypse  must  remain  a  sealed  Book  for  all 
who  read  it  with  the  spectacles  of  Hellenizing  conceptions  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
a  misleading  meteor  to  all  who  pretend  to  read  it  with  Chiliastic  longings — to  all  who,  with 
the  allegorizing  spirit  of  orthodoxism,  look  upon  it  as  a  historical  painting  in  allegorical 
figures  and  colors,  and  based  upon  absolute  inspiration. 

As  the  specific  characteristics  of  Hebrew  art  we  would  mention  these  three  features : 
Historical  Dynamics  ;  Ideal  Symbolism  ;  Ethico-pastoral  Practice. 

*  [See  extract  from  TfcEKCH,  in  foot-note,  p.  106.— E.  &.  C.] 
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SPECIAL    INTRODUCTION. 

f  1.  THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  JOHN  AS  THE  CROWN  OF  ALL  THE  APOCALYPSES;  THE  WORTHY 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  AS  THE  SECOND  GENESIS;  THE  GENESIS  OP 
THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  THE  MANIFESTED  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  ;  THE  WORLD  OF  PER 
FECTED  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  GOD  ,*  A  WORLD  WHOSE  GENESIS  IS  MEDI 
ATED  BY  THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST. 

In  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  Canonical  Apocalyptics  have  found  their  ultimate  and 
highest  expression,  as  well  in  a  material  as  in  a  formal  aspect. 

In  a  material  aspect,  we  have  first  to  note  the  clearness  of  the  laws  of  development,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  course  of  the  world,*  in  its  Christological  modification,  continu 
ally  approaches  its  goal.  Next  we  would  call  attention  to  the  clearness  of  the  dynamical 
relations.  In  the  midst  of  the  synchronistic  circle  stands  the  Church,  represented  in  the 
Seven  Churches,  ruled  over  by  Christ  the  Redeemer,  as  He  walks  through  the  Churches, 
bearing  the  sword  of  His  word.  About  the  Church,  for  the  furtherance  of  her  life  and  of  the 
design  which  she  is  to  accomplish,  moves  the  collective  Divine  dispensation  of  worldly  his 
tory,  in  its  eschatological  modification ;  represented  in  the  Seven  Seals,  At  the  opening  of 
these  seals,  the  history  of  the  world  is  seen  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Him  who  rides  upon 
the  white  horse — even  Christ  as  the  Prince  of  victory.  The  sombre  horsemen  in  His  train — 
Death  and  Famine,  and  the  whole  realm  of  the  dead  [Hades] — must,  like  esquires,  serve 
His  purposes.  And  His  all-sovereign  might  is  manifested  no  less  clearly  in  the  martyrdom 
of  His  witnesses  throughout  the  course  of  history,  and  in  the  convulsions  of  the  evening  of 
the  world.  From  the  concur sus  of  the  Church,  and  the  sufferings  of  world-history,  the 
Seven  Penitential  Trumpets  [trumpets  calling  to  repentance]  are  developed ;  f  from  this  very 
circumstance  of  their  origin,  we  should  beware  of  regarding  them  as  predominantly  physical 
events.  The  counterpart  [  Oegenbild]  of  the  seven  trumpets  are  the  Seven  Thunders,  indicated 
in  the  course  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  or  rather,  in  the  introduction  to  the  seventh.  These 
constitute  the  most  mysterious  side  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  [Church]  ;  a  side 
which,  consequently,  remains  hidden,  although,  as  a  whole;  it  may  be  apprehended  in  the 
mind  of  the  Son  of  Thunder. ,|  The  preachings  of  repentance,  in  their  totality,  awaking, 
as  they  do,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Seven  Thunders  (Reformations — we  will  call  them),  occasion 
in  the  region  of  impenitence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Seven-Headed 
Beast  out  of  the  abyss,  the  Antichristian  powers.  This,  however,  occasions  in  its  turn  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Seven  VioJs  of  Wrath,  or  judgments  of  hardening  and  destruction,  the  last 

»  [For  remarks  on  the  term  world,  see  Introduction  by  the  Am.  Ed.— E.  R.  C.] 

f  [This  sentence  is  somewhat  obscure.  By  the  cancursus  (the  original  term  reproduced)  is  meant,  probably,  the 
pleading  assemblage,  under  the  altar,  brought  to  view  in  tho  opening  of  the  fifili  seal,  ch.  vi.  9-11  (and  referred  to,  vii.  9, 
14);  and  by  the  sufferings  of  world-history  are  intended  the  Bufferings  under  the  sixth  seal,  yi.  12-17.  From  the  eveiiti 
of  these  two  seals  are  "developed,"  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Lange  (see  p.  83),  those  of  tne  seventh,  or  of  the  tnanr 
pels,  in  the  blowing  of  which  is  the  unfolding  of  tho  seventh  seal  (viii.  1-6). — E.  R.  C.] 

J  [Rev.  x.  3,  4.  By  Divine  direction  the  Thunders  were  not  written,  but  sealed  up.  Must  not  their  meaning  remain 
hidden  until  set  forth  by  the  voice  of  another  iuspiied  Teacher? — IS.  R.  C.] 
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of  which  develops  into  the  actual  final  catastrophe.  With  the  final  judgment,  Christ  is  fully 
manifested  as  the  Prince  of  Victory.  In  the  united  lustre  of  the  Seven  /Spirits  He  appears, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  great  Day  of  Judgment,  which,  as  the  great  Saturday  of  a 
thousand  years,  begins  with  the  judgment  upon  cultivated  Antichristianity,  and  closes  with 
the  judgment  upon  the  final  rabble- Antichristianity,  bringing  in  at  last  the  eternal  Sunday. 
The  above  are,  manifestly,  theocratically  synchronistic  circumstances,  concentric  circles. 

With  equal  clearness  the  theocratic  chronological  succession  of  time  is  unfolded.  The 
story  of  earthly  affairs  invariably  has  a  heavenly  scene  for  its  point  of  departure ;  in  the 
latter,  the  Divine  counsel,  the  Divine  foresight  of  coming  events,  the  Divine  celebration  of 
victory,  are  presented  in  advance.  On  this  brilliant  ground,  earthly,  phenomena  develop 
themselves  septeuariously.  At  first  they  appear  in  four  more  general  fundamental  forms : 
the  four  churches :  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira  ;  the  four  Apocalyptic  horsemen  ; 
the  first  four  penitential  trumpets,  embodied  in  facts  affecting  the  earth  and  the  human  race ; 
the  four  or  five  fallen  heads  of  the  Beast  (or  world-monarchies) ;  *  the  first  four  vials  of  wrath 
which,  like  the  first  four  trumpets,  are  restricted  to  the  domain  of  man,  yet  verge  upon  the 
kingdom  of  demons. 

The  four  fundamental  forms  are  regularly  followed  by  the  last  three,  which  lead  us  into 
the  realm  of  spirits,  and  are  thus  indicative  of  the  exceeding  imminence  of  the  final  catas 
trophe.  First,  we  have  the  last  three  churches :  the  dead,  the  living,  the  lukewarm  church. 
The  last  three  seals :  the  martyrs ;  the  cosmical  catastrophe ;  the  seventh  seal  as  the  source 
of  the  trumpets.  The  last  three  trumpets :  opening  of  the  abyss ;  loosing  of  destructive 
powers ;  the  seventh  trumpet  as  the  transition  to  the  seven  heads  of  Antichrist.  The  last 
three  or  four  heads  of  the  Beast  (ch.  xvii.  10). f  The  last  three  vials  of  wrath :  demonic 
sufferings,  seditions,  and  judgments,  especially  the  judgment  upon  Babylon.  The  seventh 
of  the  seven  generally  forms  the  transition  from  one  series,  which  it  concludes,  to  the  following 
series.  Thus,  the  seventh  seal  is  the  point  whence  the  trumpets  issue ;  the  seventh  trumpet, 
the  point  at  which  the  seven-fold  Antichristianity  is  developed.  The  other  transitions  of 
this  sort  are  less  prominent,  yet  are  implied  by  the  context.  The  condition  of  the  church  of 
Laodicea  is,  unmistakably,  a  motive  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord ;  and  His  coming 
begins  in  the  vision  of  the  seals.J  Similarly,  the  Beast's  seventh  head,  changing  into  the 
eighth  (ch.  xvii.  11),  is  the  connecting-point  for  the  seven  vials  of  wrath,  though  the  pre 
sentation  of  the  vials  is  significantly  intertwined  with  the  presentation  of  Antichristianity. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  number  six  is  unfolded  here  in  the  number  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  with  which  the  opening  of  the  vials  of  wrath  is  connected  in  perfectly  regular 
succession,  the  difficulty  arising  here  in  respect  to  the  connection  is  solved  thus  :  the  sum 
mary  final  judgment  of  the  seventh  vial  of  wrath,  ch.  xvi.,  is  divided  into  three  great  separate 
judgments  (ver.  19) :  1.  The  judgment  upon  precursory,  absolute  Antichristianity ;  the  fall 
of  Babylon  or  the  great  Whore,  who  is  finally  judged  in  the  seventh  head  of  the  Beast,  which 
head,  however,  reappears  at  last  as  the  eighth  head  (ch.  xvii.  1-xviii.  10).  2.  The  judgment 
upon  the  ten  kings,  or  fully  developed  radical  Antichristianity  (ch.  xix.  11-xx.  6).  3.  The 
judgment  upon  the  ultimate  devilish-bestial  Anticliristiauity  of  Gog  and  Magog  (ch. 
xx.  7-15). 

The  greatest  obscurity  that  spreads  over  the  Apocalypse  arises,  doubtless,  from  the  fact 
that  the  seven  thunders  (ch.  x.)  are  not  disclosed,  but  must,  exceptionally,  be  sealed  up  (ch. 
x.  4),  because  it  was  inadmissible  that  the  sketching  of  them  should  alter,  as  it  necessarily 
would  have  done,  the  ethical  character  of  their  forthgoing  in  their  own  time.  If,  neverthe 
less,  they  be  reckoned  in,  there  are  formed  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Seven  Spirits  united 

*  [The  division  of  the  Scripture  is  into  five  and  two,  Rev.  xvii.  10;  the  division  into  four  and  three,  hypothesized  by 
Lance,  here  manifestly  fails.  The  three  heads  spoken  of  in  the  following  paragraph  can  be  obtained  only  by  regarding  the 
eighth,  (ver.  11)  as  an  independent  division  parallel  with  the  seven,  when  manifestly  it  is  either  a  transformation  of  the 
seventh  (see  Lange  further  on  in  the  same  paragraph),  or  a  heading  up  in  one  of  the  entire  seven. — E.  R.  C.] 

t  [See  preceding  note.— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [Is  this  more  clearly  set  forth  as  a  motive  than  was  the  declension  of  Ephesns  (ii.  ."•)  or  Perjramus  (ii.  16)  or  Sardis 
(ii.  3j,  or  the  faithfulness  of  Philadelphia  (iii.  11)?— E.  R.  C.] 
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in  Christ,  seven  churches,  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven  thunders,  seven  heads  of  the 
Beast,  seven  vials  of  wrath.  One  might  conjecture  that  the  Seven  Spirits  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Apocalypse  were  designed,  as  the  first  septenary,  to  complete  the  seven  times 
seven ;  and  that  it  was  so  designed,  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Sunday 
precedes  the  week  days.  But,  according  to  Hebrew  typism,  the  number  seven  is  the  unity 
which  is  developed  out  of  the  number  six ;  consequently,  here  also,  doubtless,  the  seventh 
seven  must  be  transferred  in  thought  to  the  close. 

In  this  great  picture  of  the  world's  development,  the  dynamical  relations  of  the  King 
dom  of  God  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  its  innermost  relations,  as  has  been  already  inti 
mated.  Heavenly  scenes  oversway  earthly  ones ;  Christ,  in  His  heavenly,  terrestrio-churchly 
spiritual  power,  oversways  the  Church ;  the  Church  oversways  the  world  of  history ;  the 
world  of  history  oversways  nature,  the  whole  cosmos.  Together  with  Christianity,  Anti- 
christianity  waxes  toward  its  complete  ripeness.  With  the  greatest  universalism,  such  as 
embraces  Heaven  and  Earth,  Time  and  Eternity ;  such  as  brings  into  view,  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  Church,  the  whole  celestial  world  and  all  the  demon-realm,  there  corresponds,  in 
wondrous  harmony,  a  wealth  of  concrete  traits.  These  traits  are  composed  of  elements  of 
homiletical  warmth,  doctrinal  distinctness,  and  even  deep  religious  philosophy — elements 
jointly  characteristic  of  the  Johanuean  mind,  and  agreeing  with  the  tenor  of  the  Johannean 
Gospel  and  Epistles. 

As  elements  of  religious  philosophy  and  dogmatics  we  mention  the  following: 
Ch.  i.  4-6,  8,  13  sqq.  Chs.  iv.,  v.,  The  Whole  Heavenly  Vision.  Ch.  vi.  1  sqq.,  12  sqq. 
The  Great  Sealing,  ch.  vii.  1  sqq.  9.  Ch.  viii.  4.  The  Three  Woes,  ch.  viii.  13.  The  Abyss  and 
Apollyon,  ch.  ix.  The  Oath  of  the  Angel,  or  the  Divine  Assurance  in  reference  to  the  End 
of  the  World,  to  be  found  also  in  the  heart  of  the  Church  itself,  ch.  x.  6.  The  Little  Hook,  or 
the  charm  and  dread  of  eschatological  investigations,  ch.  x.  9.  The  Inner  and  Outer  Church, 
ch.  xi.  1,2.  The  Olive  Trees,  ch.  xi.  The  Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun,  ch.  xii.  The  Dragon, 
ch.  xii.  3  sqq.  The  Twofold  Antichristianity ;  The  Mark  of  the  Beast;  The  Number  666,  ch. 
xiii.  Mark  of  the  Elect — readiness  for  suffering,  sincerity,  or  simplicity,  ch.  xiv.  The  Ever 
lasting  Gospel  (of  the  second  Parousia) ;  The  Judgment  of  the  World  as  a  Harvest  in  a  twofold 
sense,  ch.  xiv.  13  sqq.  The  Sea  of  Glass  and  the  Lake  of  Fire.  The  sorest  Divine  Judgments 
in  the  hands  of  the  Angels,  measured  in  golden  vials,  ch.  xv.  Retribution  for  the  Martvrs' 
Blood,  ch.  xvi.  5,  6.  Blasphemies  of  the  Hardened,  vers.  11,  21.  Division  of  the  one  final 
judgment  into  three  parts,  ch.  xvi.  19.  The  Great  Whore,  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.  The  ^Eons  of 
Judgment,  ch.  xix.  3.  His  Name  is  called,  The  Word  [Logos]  of  God,  ch.  xix.  13.  His  Vesture, 
dyed  with  Blood.  Distinction  in  the  Judgments,  ch.  xix.  20,  21.  The  Second  Judgment.  The 
Millennial  Kingdom  and  the  First  Resurrection.  The  Third  Judgment,  ch.  xx.  The  General 
Resurrection;  The  Final  Judgment.  The  Book  of  Life,  ch.  xx.  The  Bride.  The  City  of  God, 
ch.  xxi.  The  City  of  God,— absolutely  Open  ;  absolutely  Shut  (the  Attraction  of  Salvation; 
the  Ban  of  Dynamical  Repulsion),  ch.  xxi.  The  River  of  Life  and  the  Trees  of  Life  of  the 
New  Paradise,  ch.  xxii.  The  Beholding  of  God,  the  Bliss  of  the  Redeemed,  vers.  4,  5*  Chris- 
tology,  ver.  16. 

The  following  are  familiar  as  homiletical  elements  of  great  value:  Ch.  i.  17,  18.  The 
Seven  Epistles  throughout,  chs.  ii.,  iii.  The  Doxologies,  ch.  iv.  11 ;  v.  9,  10, 12, 13,  14;  vii.  12; 
xi.  15  sqq.  The  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Song  of  the  Lamb,  ch.  xv.  3  ;  xix.  1  sqq.  Ch.  v.  5.  Ch. 
vi.  9-11.  Ch.  vii.  13-17.  Ch.  ix.  20,  21 :  Impenitence.  Ch.  xii.  9-11 :  The  Judgment  of  Rejection, 
and  Heavenly  Blessedness ;  similarly,  ch.  xiv.  11-13.  Ch.  xviii.:  The  Cry  of  Triumph,  Babylon 
is  Fallen.  The  Merchants  of  Babylon.  Desecrated  Art,  ch.  xviii.  16,  22.  Ch.  xix.  9.  Ch.  xxi. 
3-8.  The  City  of  God,  ch.  xxi.  22-27.  Ch.  xxii.  7  :  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  etc.  The  Time  of 
Decision,  ch.  xxii.  11, 12.  Alpha  and  Omega.  Without,  ch.  xxii.  15.  Divine  Assurance  and 
Human  Longing  in  regard  to  the  Coming  of  Christ.  The  Gospel  in  the  light  of  Eschatology, 
ch.  xxii.  17.  Sanctity  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  ch.  xxii.  18,  19.  Ground-tone  of  the  Reve 
lation  :  The  Divine  Promise,  /  come  quickly  ;  and  the  Human  Prayer,  Even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesu*.  The  Benediction  in  view  of  the  End  of  the  World,  ch.  xxii.  21. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  formal  perfection  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  must  premise 
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that  the  art  of  its  construction  has  necessarily  been  brought  into  view  in  the  preceding  pages, 
along  with  the  presentation  of  its  material  wealth.  Categories  of  the  construction  :  antithesis 
of  the  heavenly — branching  into  the  world  of  spirits  and  the  domain  of  ecumenical  mani 
festations  ;  and  the  worldly — branching  into  the  earthly-human  and  the  ghostly-demonic. 
This  antithesis  unfolds  itself  more  and  more  fully  through  the  different  dynamical  cycles 
of  the  world's  development.  All  these  cycles  start  from  a  Ohristological  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  touch,  in  closing,  upon  its  end ;  the  conclusion  of  each  cycle,  however,  brings 
the  end  of  the  world  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  Last  Day  unfolds  its  whole  import  in  the 
zEon  of  a  thousand  years,  forming,  according  to  the  grand  conception  of  Irenaeus,  a  bridge 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new. 

What  is  true  of  the  artistic  construction  of  the  Apocalypse  in  general,  •  likewise  holds 
good  of  its  allegorical,  symbolical,  and  typical  single  figures ;  of  the  wealth  of  its  learned 
reproduction  of  ancient  Apocalyptic  figures,  as  well  as  of  its  original  creations,  and  its 
treatment — partly  fixed  and  partly  free — of  Apocalyptic  images. 

If  we  wish  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  wealth  of  forms  which  the  Apocalypse  has  woven, 
with  the  greatest  art,  into  one  magnificent  tissue,  let  us  fix  our  eyes  more  particularly  upon 
the  grand  similitudes,  the  rich  maxims,  the  significant  dialogues,  the  warm  exhortations,  the 
glowing  prayers,  the  New  Testament  songs,  the  sublime  doxologies  which  it  contains. 

Thus,  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  morbid  Judaistic  first-birth  of  a  New  Testament  litera 
ture,  as  the  Tubingen  school  has  declared,  but  the  noble  and  grand  conclusion  of  Holy  Writ; 
the  crown  of  Canonical  literature ;  as  a  Sacred  Book,  calculated,  we  might  almost  say,  more 
for  the  readers  of  the  last  times,  after  those  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  than  for  the  readers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  of  any  mediate  time  whatsoever.  It  forms  the  conclusion,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  Johannean  Scriptures  ;  secondly,  of  the  New  Testament ;  thirdly,  of  the  whole  Bible. 
In  a  special  sense,  it  closes  Eschatological  Prophecy ;  in  the  most  special  sense,  it  is  the  close 
of  Canonical  Apocalyptics.  It  is  the  mystery  of  the  living  union  of  the  highest  Theocratic- 
Christian  Eschatology,  with  the  perfection  of  Hebrew  New  Testament  universal  Christian  art. 

Constituting,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  Holy  Scripture,  the  conclusion  of  the  old  records  of 
Revelation,  and  having  for  its  object  the  close  of  the  old  form  of  the  world,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Pneumatic  Genesis.  It  regards  the  last  woes  of  the  old  world  as  the  birth- 
pangs  of  the  new  world,  and  unrolls  this  new  world  before  our  eyes  as  the  new,  second, 
Spirit-born  creation ;  as  the  new  Paradise ;  presenting  it  to  us  as  a  radiant  and  developed 
picture,  with  a  perspective  reaching  into  the  furthest  aeons.  Hence,  the  first  Adamic  Gene 
sis  is  reflected  in  this  second,  Christological  one ;  the  earthly  days  of  creation  of  the  one 
are  mirrored  in  the  heavenly  days  of  creation  of  the  other.  Together  with  this  antithesis 
in  the  kindred  subject-matter  of  both  Scriptures,  there  appears  a  proportional  antithesis  in 
the  kindred  form  of  the  two.  The  first  Genesis  is  written  with  the  stylus  of  child-like  sim 
plicity;  and  yet  there  is  something  sublime  in  this  child-like  form,  on  account  of  its  adjust 
ment  to  the  great  subject-matter,  with  a  distinctly  symbolical,  anti-mythical  consciousness. 
The  last  Genesis  is  written  in  the  most  finished,  artistic  style  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  in  its  case, 
however,  the  evangelic  subject-matter,  with  its  wealth  of  promises,  permits — throughout  the 
artistic  form  of  the  Book,  replete  with  ghostly  sublimity — the  traits  of  a  child-like  warmth 
of  feeling  and  simplicity  to  appear. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  special  items,  the  creation  of  light  on  the  first  day  is  re 
flected  in  the  lustre  of  the  Seven  Churches.  The  antithesis  of  Heaven  and  earth  is  reflected 
in  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Heaven  above  the  gloom  of  earth,  anguished  with  the  mys 
teries  of  the  Seven  Seals.  The  antithesis  of  land  and  sea — of  the  earth  with  its  plants,  and 
the  sea  with  its  waters — is  reflected  in  the  vision  of  the  Trumpets.  The  appearance  of  the 
sun  on  the  fourth  day  is  reflected  in  the  Angel  like  the  sun,  who  comes  down  to  earth.  The 
demonic  Beast,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  corresponds  to  the  fifth  day.  The  Beast  out  of  the 
earth  is  the  antitype  of  the  sixth  day.  The  Man  of  the  sixth  clay,  as  well  as  his  Paradise,  is 
reflected  in  the  festive  Congregation  of  144,000  perfected  souls  on  Mount  Zion  ;  his  more 
perfect  image,  however,  is  visible  in  the  Appearance  of  Christ,  the  New  Man.  So,  too,  the 
Paradise  of  the  seventh  day  is  reflected  in  the  New  Paradise.  And  this  (the  New  Paradise) 
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is  likewise  the  perfect  antitype  of  the  seventh  day,  being  the  Sabbath  of  God,  the  eternal 
Sunday— allegations  not  applicable  to  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  which  does  but  precede  this 
Sunday,  like  a  great,  Divine  Saturday.* 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  construction  of  the  Apocalypse,  see  further  on. 

[The  following  sentence,  the  conclusion  of  the  article  on  the  Apocalypse  in  Schaff's  Hist, 
of  the  Ap.  Church  (pp.  418-427),— a  sentence  replete  with  beauty  as  well  as  truth — is  quoted 
as  the  fitting  conclusion  to  this  section  :  "  The  mystic  John,  the  Apostle  of  completion,  was, 
by  his  sanctified  natural  gifts,  as  well  as  by  his  position  and  experience,  predestinated,  so  to 
speak,  to  unveil  the  deep  foundations  of  the  Church's  life  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  her 
history  ;  so  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  rejuvenated  Apostle  simply  placed  the  majestic  dome 
upon  the  wonderful  structure  of  his  Gospel,  with  the  golden  inscription  of  holy  longing : 
'  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.'  " — E.  E.  C.] 
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The  sudden  and  total  change  in  the  opinion  of  modern  criticism  concerning  the  genuine 
ness  of  the  Apocalypse,  alone  makes  sufficiently  manifest  what  our  sentiments  should  be  as 
to  the  infallibility  of  said  criticism,  and  demonstrates  the  folly  of  those  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  overawed  by  its  prejudices,  as  evinced  in  its  premises,  results,  and  dogmatic  utterances. 
In  one  point,  it  is  true,  Liicke  and,  with  him,  the  Schleiermacher  school,  and  Baur  and,  with 
him,  the  so-called  Tubingen  school  agree,  namely,  in  the  assumption  that  the  man  who  wrote 
the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  written  the  fourth  Gospel. f 

In  the  case  of  Liicke,  apart  from  the  influence  of  traditional  and  temporal  prejudices, 
we  may  regard  the  absence  of  a  comprehension  of  the  fundamental  diversity  of  Evangelico- 
didactic  mediating  forms  and  Apocalyptico-symbolic  immediate  forms,  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  his  declaration  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  though  upon  this 
diversity  rests  the  difference  between  a  form  of  language  %  more  purely  Greek  and  that 
which  possesses  a  more  Hebraizing  character,  as  well  as  the  apparent  difference  in  the  escha- 
tological  ideas  presented  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Eusebius,  in  particular,  with 
his  presbyter  John,  has  been  a  misleading  guide  in  this  connection.? 

That  which  the  prejudice  of  the  Schleiermacher  school-theology  accomplished  in  Liicke's 
case  was  brought  about  in  the  case  of  Baur  by  the  Hegelian  school-philosophy,  by  which  he 
was  enslaved.  In  the  application  of  the  deductions  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  the  Apoca 
lypse,  however,  Baur  has  far  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  simple  philosophical  bias.  We  cannot 
comprehend  how  a  theologian  who  showed  himself  prone  to  interpret  purely  historical 
writings  (for  instance  the  Epistle  to  Philemon)  allegorically  or  symbolically,  could,  in  deal 
ing  with  a  truly  allegorico-symbolical  writing,  so  completely  turn  the  tables,  and  attempt  to 
force  upon  this  Book,  of  all  others,  a  historical  and  literal  signification.  In  thus  doing,  he 
sought,  indeed,  to  establish  a  basis  for  his  utterly  false  and  infirm  construction  of  history, 
alleging  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  record  of  a  presumptively  narrow  Ebionite  Judo-Chris 
tianity.  He  has  thus,  however,  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  utterly  caricatured  and  robbed 
of  dignity,  not  the  Apocalypse  only,  but  also  the  historical  portrait  of  John,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  gallery  of  great  men. 

The  points  of  unity  in  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  Epistles  of  John, 
subsist,  first,  in  the  subject-matter  :  Agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eevelation  of  God ;  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  especially  as  the  Logos ;  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Light, 


*  Sander,  likewise,  characterizes  the  Millennial  Kingdom  as  a  fore-Sabbath. 

t  See  the  strong  antithesis:  Entweder,  Oder  [either— or]  by  De  Wette  and  Liicke  in  Guerike,  Isagogik.  p.  534,  note  2. 

J  See  the  author's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Vol.  II.,  p.  173.  On  the  indissoluble  connection  betwixt  the  individuality 
of  the  Apostle  John  and  the  individuality  of  the  Apocalypse.— Lange's  Apostolic  Age,  I.  p.  83. 

g  See  Gueriko,  Die  ffypothese  von  dem  Presbyter  Johannes  ah  Verfasser  der  Offb.,  Halle,  1831.  The  author's  Hist,  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  I.,  p.  215.  Guerike,  Isagorrik.  pp.  534,  545,  605.— Zahn,  Ueber  Papias,  Stud,  und  Kritiken,  1866,  IT. 
(Hilgcnfcld.  1867,  I.).  Rigeenbach,  Joh.  der  Aposte!  und  der  Presbyter,  Jalirb.fiir  deut.ichf  Theol,  II.  Heft,  1868,  p.  319  sqq. 
See  also  the  Appendix,  p.  334,  on  an  Essay  by  Dr.  Milligan,  in  Aberdeen  (London,  1867),  [and  Schaff :  History  of  the  Ap. 
Church,  pages  418-4^7  (New  York,  1853).— E.  R.  C.J. 
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and  the  Kingdom  of  darkness;  in  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  of  the  Redemption,  of  the  Church's 
gradual  progress  in  development ;  finally,  in  the  doctrine  of  Antichristianity,  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  Eschatology  in  general.  The  fact  that  John  does  not  give  Antichrist  the  title 
of  Antichrist,  is  indued  with  .significance  for  those  only  who  cannot  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  allegorical  portrayal  of  Antichrist. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above-mentioned  material  points  of  unity,  we  have  the  idio- 
crasies  of  the  Johannean  imayes  and  expression,  the  unitous  character  of  which  is  apparent 
even  through  the  contrast  of  the  Evangelic  and  the  Apocalyptic  style.  Christ,  the  Logos ; 
the  Light;  the  Lamb;  the  Redeemer,  with  His  blood ;  the  Bridegroom.  The  Church,  the 
Bride.  Christ's  gifts,  the  water  of  life,  manna,  etc.  Cornp.  Guerike,  p.  549.  In  respect  to 
the  similarity  of  diction  (in  upholding  which  we  submit  that  it  is  in  perfect  conformity  to 
speech  iv  imevfian  that,  in  its  originally  Greek,  yet  more  Hebraizing  expression,  it  should 
suffer  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Seer  to  be  more  apparent  through  it),  Guerike's 
collection  of  examples,  p.  550,  note  1,  may  be  compared.  As  to  the  alleged  dif 
ference  between  the  idiocrasies  of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse,  which,  according  to 
Liicke  and  others,  occur  in  matter  and  form,  the  greater  part  of  the  spoils  of  these 
commentators  are  dependent  upon  the  false  literal  apprehension  of  the  Apocalypse, 
whereby  a  distinction  is  converted  into  a  contradiction  by  the  process  of  forcing  a  purely 
spiritual  meaning  upon  the  Gospel,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  grossly  materializing  the  Apoca 
lypse.  Over  and  above  the  inner  grounds  for  a  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse, 
we  have  historical  testimonies  to  its  authenticity.  These  may  be  classified  as  direct  and 
indirect. 

Direct  testimonies:  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  "'Avr/p  r/f,  u  dvoiia  'luawqs,  elf  ruv 
cnroaTo^uv  TOV  Xptaroi'.").  Irenaeus  (Hxres.  IV.,  20,  11 :  Sed  et  Joannes,  domini  discipulus  in 
Apocalypsi;  and  other  passages).  Clement  of  Alexandria  (the  witness  of  John,  which  is 
cited  in  Stromata  IV.,  is  in  Stromat.  II.  denominated  a^cia-n7.iKrj  (puvij).  The  Muratorian 
fragment.  Advers.  Marcion  III.,  14:  Tertullian  (Nam  et  Apostolus  Joannes  in  Apoc.;  and 
other  passages).  Likewise,  Origen,  etc.  See  Kirchhofer,  Quellensammlung  zur  Geschichte  des 
neutestamentlichen  Kanons  bis  auf  Hieronymus,  Zurich,  1842,  p.  296  sqq. 

Of  almost  equal  weight  are  isolated  indirect  testimonies.  The  statement  of  Andreas, 
Pro/eg,  in  Apoc.,  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Papias  (on  this  compare  the  voluminous 
discussions).  The  statement  of  Eusebius  in  regard  to  Apollonius,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  18.  To 
these  add  the  Apocalyptic  reminiscences  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  and  elsewhere  (e.  g.,  in 
the  letter  of  the  church  at  Vienne  and  Lyons).  On  the  strength  of  the  general  corrobora- 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse  by  historical  testimonies,  comp.  besides  Guerike,  p.  533,  and  Langen, 
Grundriss  der  Einl.  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Freiburg,  1868,  p.  152,  a  number  of  Commen 
taries,  especially  that  of  Ebrard,  p.  1  sqq.  Deserving  of  special  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Scripture  stood  in  closest  connection 
with  the  school  and  tradition  of  Asia  Minor ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  Irenseus. 
Finally,  we  have  the  self-witness  of  the  Apocalyptist,  ch.  i.  1,  2,  9,  xxii.  8,  and  it  is  as  little 
possible  to  set  this  aside  as  to  do  away  with  the  tradition  of  the  Apostle  John  on  Patmos ; 
on  the  contrary,  each  lends  support  to  the  other.  Dosterdieck  (p.  65)  in  vain  seeks  to  in 
validate  this  testimony.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  this  self-witness  proves  the 
Apocalyptist  not  to  have  been  the  Apostle  John.  The  sum  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that 
Diisterdieck  was  unable  properly  to  appreciate  the  import  of  the  prophetico-symbolical  style. 
What  grounds  are  those  that  he  puts  forth  !  No  trace  of  Apostolic  authority  in  the  seven 
Epistles !  No  trace  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Lord  !  Of  course 
the  names  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  ch.  xxi.  14,  are  likewise  assumed  to  prove  the  non-Apos 
tolic  character  of  the  Apocalyptic  John.  For  other  remarks  of  a  similar  nature,  evidencing 
a  lack  of  even  an  elementary  understanding  of  symbolism,  see  p.  96  sqq. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  the  arguments  adduced  in  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apo 
calypse  are,  as  a  general  rule,  rooted  in  misunderstandings  and  prejudices.*  The  most 

*  The  presbyter  Gains   of  Rome.    The  Alogians   (these,  however,  did  not  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse). 
The  Peshito  (omission).     Diony.hu  of  Alexandria  (inventor  of  the  presbyter  John).    Eusebius,  doubtful. 
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ancient  prejudice  regarded  the  Apocalypse  as  chiliastic,  because  Chiliasm  was  wont  to  lean 
for  support  upon  the  Apocalypse.  True  Chiliasm,  however,  consists  not  in  the  symbolical 
application  of  the  number  one  thousand  to  the  transition  aeon  between  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  world,  but  in  the  following  particulars :  1.  In  a  principial  unsatisfiedness  with  the 
first  Parousia  of  Christ,  and  a  consequent  transferring  of  the  full  principial  redemption  to 
His  second  Parousia ;  hence,  in  a  subtilely  carnal  lust  of  outward  appearance.  2.  In  the 
chronological  computation  of  the  times  before  the  advent  of  'the  thousand  years,  literally 
understood ;  with  a  constant  tendency  to  assign  the  termination  of  those  times  to  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  in  a  common  chronological  sense.  3.  In  the  idea  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
gradual  preponderance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  outer  world,  there  will  arise,  in  idyllic 
wise,  a  Millennial  Kingdom,  sensuous,  or  even  Jewish  in  form,*  before  the  Parousia  of  Christ 
(comp.  Confessio  August ,  Art.  XVII.),  whilst  Scripture  holds  in  view  a  spiritualized  Mil 
lennium,  ushered  in  by  a  fearful  epic  catastrophe  ;  a  Millennium  which  is  not  to  commence 
until  after  Christ's  appearance,  i.  e.,  after  a  single,  final  appearing,  which  shall  then  suffer  no 
interruption  whereby  a  third  would  be  rendered  necessary  (as  Stier,  among  others, 
assumed).! 

The  second  prejudice^  represented  by  Luther  (see  Guerike,  p.  531),  did  not  find  a  suffi 
ciency  of  orthodox  dogmatism  and  doctrine  of  justification  in  this  Scripture  ;  nay,  it  even 
took  offence  at  the  vision  form.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  laying,  as  it 
does,  the  foundation  of  salvation  in  the  forum  of  conscience  in  view  of  the  first  Coming  of 
Christ  (Rom.  iii.),  cannot,  without  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  great  dogma,  be 
transported  to  the  forum  of  the  last  judgment  in  view  of  Christ's  second  Coming;  this  position 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  Eschatological  Discourse  of  the  Lord,  Matt.  xxv.  31  sqq.  The  double 
meaning  of  the  question  concerning  the  relation  of  good  works  to  salvation  must  be  met  by 
a  strict  distinction  bet\veen  principial  and  eschatological  au-r//>ia  $  [salvation]. 

The  more  recent  prejudice,  represented  by  the  greatest  humanist  of  modern  times, 
Gothe,  ||  irrespective  of  its  material  estrangement  from  the  Christian  monotheistic  purport 
of  the  Apocalypse,  stood  before  this  Scripture  as  before  an  enigmatical  sphynx ;  and  this 
was  the  case  because  minds  occupying  the  summit  of  school  Hellenism,  are  not  in  possession 
of  the  theoretic  key  to  an  understanding  of  a  production  which  formed  the  summit  of  the 
Hebrew  theocratic  view. 

The  Schleiermacher  prejudice  (Introduction  to  the  New  Testament],  in  consequence  of 
a  one-sided  spiritualism  [Spiritualismus]  If  that  could  not  accommodate  itself  even  to  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Christ,  much  less  to  the  Eschatology,  i.  e.,  the  whole  ideal 
realism,  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  unable  to  settle  to  its  own  satisfaction  the  question  of  har 
mony  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this,  especially,  as  the  expressed  opinions 
of  Schleiermacher,  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse,  betray  a  cognizance  of  it  for  the  most  part 
superficial. 

The  prejudice  of  Baur,  finally  (see  Dusterdieck,  p.  64),  the  worst  of  all  prejudices, 
treated  the  Apocalypse  as  a  monument  of  Ebionite  Jewish-Christian  narrow-mindedness. 


*  For  an  illustration  of  the  most  recent  Judaizing  interpretation  of  Scripture,  conip.  the  idea  which  some  English  and 
German  writings  present  of  Israel's  prerogatives  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  of  the  restoration  of  Jewish  rites. 

f  (Chiliasts,  or  Milleuarians,  do  indeed  defer  ttie/ull  redemption  (the  aTroAiirpoxTts)  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (see 
Luke  xxi.  28  ;  Rom.  viii.  23  ;  Eph.  i.  14,  iv.  30) ;  they,  by  no  means,  however,  transfer  the  "  full  principial  redemption  "  to 
that  period.  Lange  seems  to  have  contemplated,  under  this  term,  not  the  general  class  who  are  so  styled  by  the  English- 
speaking  Church,  but  some  peculiar  section  thereof.  The  essential  doctrines  of  Chiliasm  are  :  1.  The  establishment  of  the 
Millennial  Kingdom  (political  and  righteous)  in  a  glorious  personal  advent  of  Christ.  2.  Two  resurrections  ;  the  first,  that 
of  the  righteous  dead  (or  the  specially  faithful)  at  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  second,  a  general  resurrection 
at  the  close  of  the  Millennial  reon.  Within  the  limits  of  these  fundamental  doctrines  the  different  subordinate  views,  as  is 
to  be  expected  on  such  a  subject,  are  many.  See  foot-note,  on  p.  62. — E.  R.  C.] 

J  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  these  prejudices,  see  below. 

2  Time  seems  to  have  worked  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  to 
regard  the  Millennial  Kingdom  as  situate  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  does  Ilengstenberg,  or  at  least  to  deem  this  doctrine 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

||    See  Gothe's  Letters  to  Lavater,  published  by  Hirzel,  Leipzig,  Weidmann,  1833,  p.  47. 

\   [See  foot-note,  R  133.— E.  R.  C.]. 
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That  Dr.  Hitzig  endeavored  to  prove  that  John  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  is 
i  fact  that  requires  but  a  passing  mention. 

Addendum :  Relative  to  the  Life  of  John, 

In  respect  to  the  personality  of  the  Apostle  himself,  to  the  history  of  his  life,  and  to  his 
Dther  writings,  we  refer  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John, 
p.  3  sqq.  [Am.  Ed.]. 

We  must  supplement  the  sketch  there  given  with  the  remark  that  Keim's  assertion,  to 
the  effect  that  John  never  resided  in  Ephesus,  has  been  conclusively  refuted  by  Steitz  in 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1868,  No.  3,  p.  487 :  "  The  tradition  concerning  the  activity  of  the 
Apostle  John." 

§3.    TIME   AND   PLACE. 

The  point  of  departure  for  an  investigation  into  the  locality  and  time  of  the  composi 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  by  the  following  passage  in  the  introduction  to  this  Book, 
ch.  i.  9:  "I,  John,  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  Kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  banishment  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  faith  was  a  form 
of  imperial  violent  justice,  of  whose  exercise  under  Nero  nothing  is  known  ;  it  was  employed, 
however,  by  Domitian  in  company  with  other  regular  measures.*  Neander  (I.  51)  is  incor 
rect  in  denominating  the  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  Rome,  which  was 
issued  by  Claudius  in  the  year  53,  and  directed  primarily  against  the  Jews  (Christians,  of 
course,  being  relatively  implicated),  an  order  of  banishment.  Irrespective,  moreover,  of  the 
fact  that  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  mainly  local,  and,  hence,  necessarily 
affected  twof  Apostles  who  were  sojourning  in  Koine  at  the  time,  but  left  unscathed  an 
Apostle  who  can  scarcely  have  been  settled  in  Ephesus  so  soon,  but  was  probably  working 
quietly  somewhere  in  the  East  J — irrespective  of  this  fact,  we  repeat,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  Nero  should  have  put  two  Apostles  to  death,  and,  when  he  did  take 
hostile  notice  of  the  third,  should  have  let  him  escape  with  a  simple  banishment  to  Patmos. 
Under  Domitian,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  execution  of  Christians,  we  meet  with 
instances  of  their  political  banishment.  This  fact,  alone,  assigns  the  Scripture  which  we  are 
examining,  which  manifestly  originated  on  the  basis  of  the  Apostle's  banishment  to  Patmos, 
to  the  time  of  Domitian. 

Guerike  has  been  persuaded  by  modern  criticism?  to  depart  from  the  traditional  hypo 
thesis  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  under  Domitian,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  The  testimony  of  Irenseus,  which,  on  account  of  its  Johannean  references,  is  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  this  matter,  runs  thus  (Vol.  V.,  ch.  xxx.) :  "The  Apocalypse  was  beheld 
not  long  ago,  but  in  the  time  of  our  own  generation  (near  our  own  day),  toward  the 
end  of  Domitian's  reign."  This, Guerike  (p.  62)  interprets  as  having  reference  to  Domitius 
Nero ;  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  any  man  would  have  applied  the  name  of  Domitian  to 
Domitius  Nero.  The  reasons  adduced  by  Guerike  in  favor  of  the  origin  of  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  are  the  issue,  for  the  most  part,  of  grand  misunderstandings.  Had 
Jerusalem  been  already  destroyed,  he  declares,  in  the  first  place,  the  Apocalyptist  would,  in 
some  manner,  have  referred  to  the  fact.  It  was  a  most  natural  proceeding,  however,  in  pur 
suance  of  the  Lord's  precedent,  Matt,  xxiv.,  to  point  forward  to  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
if  that  destruction  had  not  already  taken  place.  Just  this  is  the  case,  he  continues,  with 
reference  to  those  passages  that  treat,  of  the  Temple  of  God,  ch.  xi.  1,  of  the  treading  of  the 
Holy  City  under  foot,  ver.  2,  and  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Holy  City,  ch.  xi.  13.  Here 

*  Dio  Caasius,  B.  67,  "Domitilla."     See  Hengstenberg,  pp.  31,  40. 

t  f  Lange  here  assumes  the  residence  of  the  Apostle  Peter  at  Rome.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Schaff-g 
Hist,  of  the  Ap.  Church,  p.  362  sqq. — E.  R.  C.] 

1  Why  not  in  Pella,  preparing  for  the  settlement  of  the  Christians  there  ? 

2  See  authorities;  for  instance,  note  3,  p  5C3.     Baur,  Liicke,  Reuss,  Thiersch. 
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Guerike  falls  entirely  out  of  the  symbolical  apprehension  of  the  Book,  back  into  the  literal 
historic  understanding  of  it — a  thing  which  has  happened  to  so  many  exegetes  on  so  many 
different  occasions,  giving  rise  to  endless  contusion.  In  accordance  with  the  interpretation 
which  we  have  just  stated,  it  would  be  necessary,  likewise,  to  understand  the  "  Jews,"  ch.  ii. 
9,  and  iii.  9,  literally,  and,  consequently,  in  company  with  the  disciples  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  to  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  an  Ebiouite  production.  It  would,  however,  also  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  passage  cited,  ch.  xi.  2,  as  declaring  that  the  Temple  itself  should 
be  preserved,  and  only  the  outer  court  be  abandoned  to  destruction ;  similarly,  the  Prophet 
would  necessarily  seem  to  declare  that  only  the  third  [tenth  ?  ch.  xi.  13 — Tfi.J  part  of  the 
city  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  by  means  of  an  earthquake,  and  not  by  the  Eomans ;  and 
also  that  only  seven  thousand  men  should  perish  on  t.iis  occasion,  and  not  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Again,  the  passage,  ch.  xvii.  11,  "  or,  rather,  vers.  7-12,"  is  regarded  as  indicat 
ing  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  at  least  immediately  sub 
sequent  to  Nero.  Here,  also,  the  erroneous  hypothesis  shows  a  lapse  into  pure,  and  compared 
with  the  Apocalyptic  view,  shallow  historicalness.  The  seven  kings,  it  is  asserted,  denote 
the  first  seven  Iloman  emperors;  the  eighth  denotes  the  returning  Nero  (p.  525,  note  2). 
Thus,  Guerike,  though  apprehending  the  passage  merely  as  a  type,  avows  his  faith  even  in 
this  most  absurd  and  untenable  invention  of  modern  criticism,  viz.:  that  an  Apostolic  man 
such  as  John  shared  the  vulgar  and  ridiculous  popular  superstition  relative  to  the  return  of 
Nero.*  Guerike  likewise  cites  the  Hebrew  coloring  of  the  Apocalypse  in  support  of  his 
views.  He  believes  this  to  be  an  indication  that  the  author  of  the  work  in  question  had  not 
yet  attained  that  command  of  the  Greek,  in  writing,  which  he  afterwards  possessed.  Even 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  thinking,  Guerike  pretends  to  discover  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
first  Epistle  of  John  an  advance  in  pneumatical  repose  and  clearness  (see  p.  530,  especially 
the  note).  So  soon  as  there  is  a  thorougli  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  in  respect  to  the  idiocrasy  of  the  visionary  mode  of  contemplation  EV  -vEL'fian  (1  Cor. 
xiv.),  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  Apocalyptic  diction — which  is  as  distinct  from 
historical  diction  as  the  diction  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  is  from  Attic  prose — these  ideas  of 
an  advanced  literary  and  dogmatic  culture  of  the  Apocalyptist  will — as  unsupported  mis 
conceptions  of  the  law  of  diverse  styles,  a  law  extant  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  but  also 
among  the  Greeks — be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  prejudices  of  modern  criticism.f 

Let  us  review  the  historical  testimonies  concerning  the  time  and  place  of  the  origin  of 
the  Apocalypse.^  The  principal  testimony  is  that  of  Irenaeus  ( Advers.  Hxres.,  \ .,  30,  3 ;  in 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.,  III.,  18,  see  above).  The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is 
similar.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  offer  no  contradiction.  Clement  says  (Euseb. 
3,  23,  and  Quis  Dives,  %  42) :  "  As,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  he  returned  from  the  isle  of 
Patmos  to  Ephesus."  Origen  (on  Matt.  xx.  22,  23)  calls  the  tyrant  "  the  king  of  the  Ro 
mans."  The  testimony  of  Ireiiaeus  outweighs  opposite  and  conflicting  declarations :  the 
declaration,  namely,  of  the  Syrian  Apocalypse,  followed  by  later  exegetes  (see  Guerike,  p.  61), 
to  the  effect  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero ;  and  the  declaration  of  Epiphanius,  that 
his  banishment  took  place  under  Claudius.  Hengstenberg  has  shown  in  detail  the  corres 
pondence  of  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  the  history  of  his 


Cornp.  the  author's  Apostolisches  ZeitaJter,  Vol.  I.,  p.  186. 
Das  Apostolische  ZeUcUler,  Vol.  II.,  p.  448.— Guerike,  p.  61  sqq. 
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ime.  He  brings  forward,  in  support  of  his  position,  these  three  traits  especially,  viz.:  that 
aartyrdom  was  already  a  fact  of  loug  standing  in  the  memory  of  the  Church ;  that  a  condition 
•f  the  churches,  such  as  is  depicted  in  the  Seven  Epistles,  warrants  the  assumption  that  those 
iiurches  had  already  been  in  existence  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  that  the  despotic  rule 
»f  Domitian  is  plainly  reflected  in  the  description  of  the  Beast.*  Heiigstenberg  further 
>ertinently  remarks,  that  the  opposite  conclusions,  which  some  profess  to  draw  from  indivi- 
lual  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  attained  only  by  affixing  a  literal  interpretation  to  these 

s,  in  contravention  of  the  character  of  this  symbolical  Scripture. 

In  a  chronological  reference  we  have  the  following  to  remark.  In  accordance  with  the 
(ecoud  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  that  Timothy  was  still  the  head  of  the 
iphesian  Church  at  about  the  time  when  a  John,  or  a  pseudo-John,  is  declared  to  have  taken 
auon  him.  to  write,  in  an  episcopal  character,  to  the  whole  diocese  of  this  metropolis.! 

The   Apocalypse,   therefore,  belongs  to  the  time  of  Domitian ;   and  in  respect  of  its 
visional  origin,  it  came  into   existence  on  Patmos.     Where  it  was  written — whether  in  Pat- 
oios  or  in  Ephesus — might  appear  doubtful.     The  circumstance  that  the  Apostle  despatches 
n  epistle  to  Ephesus  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  he  indited  the  Book 
whilst  he  was  still  on  Patmos. 

The  darkest  point  amongst  many  dark  points  attaching  to  modern  criticism,  is  the 
upposition  that  the  popular  Roman  tradition  setting  forth  the  speedy  return  of  Nero,  as 
ne  who  was  not  really  dead,  but  only  reported  so  to  be,  could  have  been  weakly  accredited 
y  an  Apostolic  man  such  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  perfoRie,  admitted  to  be,  and 
liat  it  could  have  been  made  a  principal  item  in  his  visionary  task. 

It  is  as  little  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  Apocalyptist,  as  a  mere  successor 
f  Daniel,  should  have  contemplated  by  the  Great  Beast  (Rev.  xiii.),  which  embraces 
ill  the  four  Danielic  beasts,  i.  e.,  all  the  world-monarchies,  a  single  king ;  or  that  he 
hould  have  reduced  a  symbolical  king,  signifying  an  entire  world -monarchy,  to  a  single 
ndividual  king. 
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Though  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  were  forced  lamentiugly  to  cry :  "  Who  hath  be- 
ieved  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  "  (Is.  liii.  1),  still  their  word 
id  not  return  void,  but  did  substantially  accomplish  that  whereto  it  was  sent  (Is.  Iv.  8-11). 
liough  Jewish  national  pride  did  sensuously  and  chiliastically  misinterpret  the  prophetic 
)ictures  of  God's  Kingdom,  with  disastrous  effects  for  the  great  fanatical  mass  of  the  Jewish 
)eople,  yet  the  elect  of  the  nation  have  taken  counsel  of  the  prophetic  Word  concerning 
srael's  future,  and  have  found  it  a  compass  in  all  times  of  darkness.     It  has  lifted  up  and 
quickened  their  hope;  it  has  inspired  them  with  patience   and   perseverance   in  the  sorest 
struggles;  and,  through  the  better  understanding  of  its  spiritual  meaning,  they  have  learned 
to  find  in  its  symbolical  promises  the  true  path  of  the   future,  and  have   thus   been  taught 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  the  abandonment  of  all  sensuous  hopes  relative  to  the  King 
dom.     With  the  aid  of  the  prophetic  Word,  the  pious  of  Israel  could  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  a  poor  Messiah ;  of  a  Messiah  who  should,  through  suffering,  attain  unto 
glory.     The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  is  founded  upon  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament 
Prophets ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  whole  theocratic  self-surrender  and  import  of  Mary. 
Nay,  Christ  Himself  found  a  comforting  confirmation  of  the  Tightness  [appointednessj  of  the 
different  stages  of  His  life  and  passion  in  the  Old  Testament  Prophecies,  as  is  proved  by  the 
whole  series  of  His  references  to  the  Old  Testament.     Thus,  too,  the   Apostles,  with  the 
clearest  spiritual  vision,  connected  all  their  promulgations,  doctrines,  prophecies,  and  conso 
lations  with  the  Old  Testament  in  general ;  more  particularly,  however,  with  the  prophetic 

*  See  Hengatenberg,  I.  p.  1.    Lange's  Apottol.  ZeitaUer,  II.,  p.  452. 

t  In  an  ecclesiastical  reference  it  is  declared  by  many  that  a  presbyter  John,  in  Ephesus,  took  upon  himself  to  despatch 
a  grand  exhortation  to  the  seven  churches,  though  the  authority  of  presbyters  was  limited  to  the  cburrh  to  which  t  i  -v 
belonged. 
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word ;  and,  finally,  in  the  most  special  manner,  with  eschatologico-apocalyptic  propheti 
words — with  passages  in  the  second  half  of  Isaiah ;  with  Zechariah  and  Daniel.* 

It  is,  consequently,  to  be  expected  that  the  Apocalypse  should  be  destined  to  fill  a  siniila 
place  in  the  times  of  the  New  Covenant;  that,  in  an  analogous  manner,  it  must,  therefore 
necessarily  remain,  for  the  majority  of  Christians,  an  obscure  Book — a  Book,  not  simply  mys 
terious,  but  even  enigmatical ;  that  it  should  be  an  occasion  to  many  of  misunderstanding 
of  visionary  and  fanatical  misinterpretation,  as  was  the  Old  Testament  Eschatology  to  th 
Pharisees  ;  that  it  should  become  ail  offence  to  many,  as  were  the  Prophets  to  the  Sadducees 
and  yet  that  it  should  continue  to  be,  to  the  kernel  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  guiding-sta 
over  the  path  of  the  future,  shining  all  the  brighter  for  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  times.] 
Hence  it  follows  that,  in  this  its  import  and  destination,  it  will  be  subject  to  constan 
development  and  confirmation  in  the  days  of  the  future. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chiliasm  of  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity  was  kindled  and  nour 
ished  by  this  Book.  In  the  Thessalonian  Church,  however,  chiliastic  expectations  developed 
themselves  before  there  was  an  Apocalypse.  And  as  surely  as  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessaloniaus  refuted  such  chiliastic  fancies,  so  surely  has  the  Apocalypse,  with  its  grand 
perspective  into  a  distant  future  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  with  its  exhortation  to  martyr- 
patience,  exercised  a  similar  composing  and  purifying  influence  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
throughout  the  actual  martyr-period,  it  comforted,  strengthened,  and  lifted  up  afflicted  be 
lievers  in  the  midst  of  their  great  temptations. 

Possible  though  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  men,  in  the  most  subtile  chiliastic  enthu 
siasm,  to  imagine  that  they  had  already  reached  the  time  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  yet, 
even  then,  the  healthful  counter-operation  of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  lacking.  The  signs 
of  this  Book  gradually  encouraged  the  firmer  minds  to  make  a  bold  stand  against  the  bound 
less  encroachments  of  the  Hierarchy ;  and  though  false  anticipations  and  wild  extravagancies 
are  to  be  met  with  at  this  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  the 
visionary  and  enthusiastic  Franciscans,  and  many  quiet  thinkers  and  prayers,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  held  Antichrist  to  be  significant  of  the  Papacy,  still  the  large  element  of  truth 
in  the  partly  defective,  partly  erroneous  exegesis  of  the  time  served  to  weaken  the  terrible 
spell  in  which  priestly  despotism  held  men's  consciences,  and,  by  means  of  the  Mystics  and 
the  various  forms  which  Protestantism  assumed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Reformation.  It  was  relatively  a  small  thing  for  Boniface  to  fell  the  great  oak  of  Thor, 
at  Geismar,  f  in  comparison  with  the  boldness  that  was  requisite  finally  to  lay  the  axe  to 
the  tree  of  the  conscience-despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  a  new  chiliastic  misunderstanding  was 
inflamed  by  the  coloring  and  images  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  a  misunderstanding  resident  chiefly 
in  the  minds  of  the  fanatical  masses.  Since  that  day  there  has  been  a  constant  growth  of 
miniature  chiliastic  absurdities,  the  offspring  of  a  sensuo-enthusiastic  apprehension  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But  though  ancient  Protestant  orthodoxy  was  fain  to  view  the  sombre  times 
in  which  it  was  placed  through  so  rosy  a  medium  as  to  fancy  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
Millennial  Kingdom ;  though  it  recently,  in  the  person  of  Hengstenberg,  could  even  believe 
this  Kingdom  to  be  already  past ;  and  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rationalistic  exegesis, 
under  the  pretence  of  according  greater  weight  to  the  historical  basis  of  this  Book,  has 
robbed  it  of  its  eschatological  import,  its  high  signification,  as  portraying  the  history  of 

*  [Jewish  national  pride  did,  indeed,  ignore  those  Prophecies  which  foretold  an  Adventof  the  Messiah  in  humiliation,  and 
Jewish  carnalism  did  misinterpret  those  which  spoke  of  the  future  Kingdom  as  one  of  righteousness.  With  these  errors 
Chiliasm  has  no  sympathy.  But  Jewish  piety  never  relinquished  Israel's  hope  of  a  political  Kingdom  to  he  established 
on  earth  (in  which  righteousness  should  prevail).  This  hope  Chiliasm  also  entertains.  It  is  from  a  failure  to  distinguish 
betwei-n  a  mtre  political  Kingdom,  and  apolitical  Kingdom  established  and  conducted  on  principles  of  righteousness  and 
in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell,  that  much  of  the  opprobrious  denunciation  of  Chiliasm  proceeds  ;  as  though  one 
should  charge  upon  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  they  contemplate  a  sensuous 
Heaven,  and  place  the  gratification  of  carnal  lusts  amongst  the  joys  of  the  blessed.  This  failure  to  distinguish  is  akin  to 
that  of  th«  Jews  of  our  Savinur'8  <*ay  ;  although,  it  ia  admitted,  it  occurs  at  a  different  stand-point.  It  may  also  be 
observed,  that  a  greit  system  is  not  properly  rliargeabl  •  with  the  extravagancies  of  a  few  individual  supporters.  (See  also 
the  Excursus  on  the  Basileia,  p.  93  sqq.,  especially  Part  II.)— K.  K.  C.] 

t  [See  Neander's  Church  History,  Vol.  III.,  p.  51  ( Am.  Ed.)— K.  R.  r  1 
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God's  Kingdom  ;  it  has,  nevertheless,  worked  out  its  destination  in  the  centre  of  the  evan 
gelical  congregations  of  the  faithful,  fostering  the  hope  of  better  times ;  animating  the 
cause  of  missions ;  stripping  the  idols  of  the  modern  day — for  instance,  the  first_Napoleon — 
of  their  magic  lustre;  and  confirming  more  and  more  the  lofty  middle  station  of  the  faithful 
as  between  the  hierarchic  and  anarchic  minds  of  the  most  recent  times. 

Doubtless,  in  the  future,  the  importance  and  influence  of  this  Book  will  constantly  in 
crease  with  the  increasing  confusion  and  gloom  of  the  times,  with  the  increasing  danger 
which  they  offer  to  sound  and  sober  faith. 

But,  in  considering  the  grand  position  which,  as  the  Xew  Testament  Book  of  Futurity, 
the  Apocalypse  now  occupies  and  shall  continue  to  maintain,  let  us  not  forget  the~quiet  in 
fluence  which  it  has  exerted  as  a  word  of  God,  opened  here  and  there  by  one  and  another 
believer;  a  word  embracing  the  past  and  every  present,  as  well  as  the  future ;  a  word  which 
has  operated  through  all  the  Christian  ages  to  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  of  individual,  contemplative  readers  of  the  Bible ;  operated  as  an  inexhaus 
tible  spring  of  instruction,  and  even  of  study,  of  consolation,  of  elevation,  of  warning,  and 
direction. 

It  is,  further,  a  wonderful  fact  that  this  most  mysterious  of  all  the  Biblical  Books 
seems  destined  to  mediate,  in  its  retroaction,  an  ever  richer  explanation  of  all  Holy  Scrip 
ture — above  all,  of  the  Prophetic  writings,  especially  the  Old  Testament  Eschatologiea  and 
Apocalypses. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  popular  Scripture.  Its  author  is  con 
scious,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  that  his  revelation  is  designed,  primarily,  only  for 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  in  a  special  sense  ;  and  though  at  the  end  he  repeats  the  direction 
given  him,  that  the  Book  shall  remain  unsealed  (ch.  xxii.  10),  he  is,  nevertheless,  convinced 
that,  unsealed,  it  will  be  a  sealed  Book  to  many;  that  many  will  add  to  it  and  many  take 
away  from  it.  Accordingly,  he  has  furnished  the  holy  and  glorious  concluding  Scripture  of 
the  Bible  with  an  earnest  warning,  though  he  was  unable  to  prevent  men  from  ignoring  the 
pure  sense  of  even  this  warning  word.  Christ  makes  an  entirely  analogous  provision  in  refer 
ence  to  the  Law,  Matt.  v.  19  (comp.  Comm.  on  Matthew,  p.  110  [Am.  Ed.]).  He  who  augments 
the  terrors  of  the  Apocalypse  by  englooming  additions,  prepares  for  himself  an  additional 
burden  of  Apocalyptic  plagues.  But  he  who  superficializes  its  prophecies,  lessens  his  share 
in  the  great  epic,  triumphal  joys  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  If  he  have  done  this  in  innocent 
narrow-mindedness,  an  idyllic  measure  of  joy  may  still  be  his ;  he  may  "  sport  with  the 
lamb  on  the  water's  edge," — he  can  have  no  conception  of  the  joys  of  the  lofty  watch-tower. 
Even  modern  criticism,  so  one-sided  in  many  respects,  has  felt  itself  constrained  occa 
sionally  to  make  laudatory  mention  of  the  religious  importance  and  influence  of  the  Apoca 
lypse,  comp.,  e.  g.,  Reuss  (Die  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Schriften  N.  T.,  p.  146). 
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ITS   EXEGESIS. 

The  history  of  the  various  explanations  of  the  Revelation  of  John  has  been  treated  in 
detail  in  Liicke's  work :  Versuch  einer  vollstdndigen  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis 
[Attempt  at  a  Complete  Introduction  to  the  Revelation  of  John},  p.  950  sqq.  Bleek  also 
has  given  a  somewhat  circumstantial  account  of  it  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  [  Vor- 
lesungen  uber  die  Apocalypse] ,  p.  23  sqq.  De  Wette  has  given  a  synoptical  view  of  it  in  his 
Commentary,  Introduction,  p.  14  sqq. 

In  sketching  briefly  the  essential  points  of  Exegesis,  we  follow  the  plan  of  Lticke  ; 
without,  however,  sharing  his  views.  In  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  situation  of  the  Church  has,  in  every  age,  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  inter 
pretation  of  this  Book,  we  distinguish  :  1.  The  pre-Constantinian  Martyr  Era.  2.  The  Old 
Catholic  Era,  extending  to  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to  Gregory  the  Great.  3.  The 
first  and  predominantly  Theocratic  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  time  of  Innocent  III. 
4.  The  second  and  altogether  Absolutist-Hierarchical  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  reaching  to  the 
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Reformation.  5.  The  period  of  Old  Protestant  Theology.  6.  The  Pietisto-Mystical  period. 
7.  The  Historico-Critical  and  Rationalistic  period.  8.  The  Modern  Time,  as  the  period 
of  the  most  manifold  antitheses  and  of  incipient  universal  Apocalyptics. 

I.   T/ie  Pre-  Constant inian  Period. 

Fundamental  Ttiought :  The  Millennial  Kingdom  is  to  come  ;  according  to  the  chiliastic  view, 
its  coming  is  imminent.  Here,  however,  we  must  disclaim  the  false  idea  entertained  by 
Liicke,  and  many  modern  cxegetes,  who  confound  the  expectation  of  a  real,  triumphant 
Kingdom  of  God,  which,  in  a  symbolical  sense,  is  to  last  a  thousand  years,  with  Chiliasm 
proper.  This  fundamental  error,  alone,  obscures  the  worth  of  the  otherwise  so  valuable  work 
of  Liicke ;  its  value  is  110  less  diminished  by  his  modern  definition  of  historical  interpreta 
tion,  according  to  which  definition  only  the  lower  region  of  the  people  makes  genuine  history. 
Another  faulty  feature  of  his  book  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  symbolical 
and  allegoristic  interpretation,  the  latter  of  which  invariably  forms  the  complement  of  a  false 
historical  interpretation.  Finally,  we  would  call  attention  to  his  own  misunderstanding  of 
the  idea  of  recapitulation,  and  his  polemic  against  the  misunderstood  idea  of  the  same. 

The  Chiliasm  which  was  already  germinant  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  (see  1  Thess.), 
which  did  not  wait  for  the  Apocalypse,  which  attained  its  rudest  development  in  the  Chili- 
asm  of  Cerinthus,  was  followed  by  the  Church-historical  Chiliasm  of  the  Montanists.  In 
antithesis  to  this  last,  the  Apocalypse  was  rejected  by  the  Alogians,  and  by  Carius  in  Rome. 
It  was  recognized,  indeed,  by  Origen,  but  allegoristically  treated  by  him  (allegorical  it  was  of 
itself).  Origcn's  disciple,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  denied  that  it  was  written  by  the 
Apostle  John,  yet  admitted  its  cauonicalness  ;  he,  however  diminished  its  dignity  and  worth 
by  assigning  the  authorship  of  it  to  the  presbyter  John,  in  which  opinion  he  appears  to  have 
been  timidly  followed  by  Eusebius. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  realistic  apprehension  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus — the  latter 
of  whom  is  the  most  important  authority  concerning  the  Apocalypse  of  this  period — with  all 
its  uncertainty  in  exegetical  method,  must,  in  respect  of  its  sound  churehly  bent,  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  chiliastic  notions;*  so  much  the  more,  since  Irenseus  couches  in  symboli 
cal  terms  his  grand  conception  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  as  a  transition  'period  intervening 
between  the  form  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  wears  in  this  dispensation  and  that  which  it, 
will  assume  in  the  dispensation  to  come. 

Hippolytus  was  akin  to  Irenueus.  He  was  especially  versed  in  Apocalyptic  symbolism  : 
he  was,  however,  on  the  one  hand  more  historical  (literal)  than  Ireuaeus,  and,  on  the  other, 
because  more  historical,  more  allegoristic. 

The  Martyr  Victorinus  of  Petabio  (A.  D.  303)  coincides  with  this  period  so  far  as  time 
is  concerned ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  he  forms  the  beginning  of  the  following  period. 

Lactantius  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
series  of  a  thousand  years — soon,  therefore  (in  about  two  hundred  years) ;  he  believed  that 
Rome  should  first  fall,  as  also  the  dominion  of  Antichrist,  who,  according  to  him,  was  to  come 
out  of  the  East. 

)  II.   The  Old  Catholic  Time  Down  to  Gregory  the  Great. 

Fundamental  TJiought :  The  Millennial  Kingdom  has  already  appeared  with  the  Victorious 
Coming  of  Christ.  There  is  still  extant  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  written  by  Victori 
nus,  bishop  of  Petabio,  in  Pannonia.f  He  regards  the  thousand  years  as  an  approximate 
designation  of  the  time  that  should  elapse  from  the  first  Coming  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  details  of  his  interpretation  are  somewhat  grossly  historical  and  allegoristic. 
Yet  he  gives  the  first  sketch  of  the  cyclical  mode  of  presentation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  chrono 
logical  method  (Liicke,  p.  980).  For  a  long  time  subsequent  to  him,  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  checked  by  the  Dogmatics  of  the  Synods,  the  criticism  of  Eusebius,  et  al.,  and  the  Church's 
satisfaction  with  its  connection  with  the  State.  "  Not  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  did 

*  In  opposition  to  Liicke,  p.  955. 

f  Whilst  much,  relating  to  this  subject,  that  belongs  to  the  former  period,  has  been  lost. 
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there  appear  among  the  Greeks  the  first  connected  and  complete  Commentary  on  the  Apoca 
lypse,  written  by  Andreas  of  Cappadocia."  This  work  is  in  many  respects  correctly  symbolical ; 
frequently,  however,  Origenistically  allegoristic.  Liicke  censures  its  author  for  not  referring 
ch.  vi.  12  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  "  not  even  interpreting  ch.  xi.  1  sqq.  as  re 
lating  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem."  Andreas'  exegesis  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of 
Liicke  in  ch.  xi.  8  and  xi.  13 ;  but  his  refusal  to  interpret  ch.  xvii.  8  as  having  reierence  to  the 
returning  Nero,  declaring  that  this  notion  is  based  upon  unchristian  yorj-r£ia,  Liicke  considers 
as  denoting  a  want  of  proper  regard  for  historical  truth !  In  some  other  respects,  also,  he 
evidences  a  more  correct  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse  than  was  possessed  by  Liicke 
(see  Liicke  p.  987J,  e.  g.,  in  the  assumption  that  the  seven  heads  and  mountains  are  seven 
world-kingdoms.  Many  points,  we  admit,  are  involved  in  perplexity  and  uncertainty, 
especially  the  sequence  of  events.  He,  also,  placed  the  time  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  in 
the  period  intervening  between  the  first  Coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  and  the  coming  of 
Antichrist.  ' 

The  second  independent  Greek  commentator  is  Arethas,  who  succeeded  Andreas  in  the 
archiepiscopal  chair  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  sixth  century. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  Augustine  and  Jerome  are  the  first  whose  views  claim  our  atten 
tion  ;  they  wrote  no  Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse.  Augustine's  view  of  the  "  recapitula 
tion  "  of  the  Apocalypse  is  a  totally  external  one  (Liicke,  p.  994),  like  his  analogous  view  of 
the  days'  works  of  creation. ;"  He,  too,  regards  the  Millennial  Kingdom  as  significant  of 
the  present  rule  of  Christ.  Jerome  interprets  allegorically,  e.  g.,  he  makes  the  Holy  City 
denote  the  present  world.  The  Douatist  Tichonius,  a  contemporary  of  Augustine,  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  which,  altered  probably  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  the 
Church,  has  been  classed  among  the  works  of  Augustine.  Primasius  and  Cassiodorus  made 
use  of  Tichonius.  Primasius,  likewise,  favored  the  view  of  the  parallel  recapitulative  style 
of  the  Apocalypse.f  Cassiodorus  also  reckoned  the  Millennial  Kingdom  from  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  he  held  the  first  Resurrection  to  be  significant  of  Baptism. 

"  The  view  of  the  antithesis  between  the  Church  and  the  worldly  State  was  now  continu 
ally  and  increasingly  pressed  upon  the  Apocalypse." — LUCKE. 

III.   First  and  Predominantly  Theocratico- Hierarchical  Half  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Time 

of  Innocent  III. 

Fundamental  Thought :  The  Millennial  Kingdom  threatens  to  come  to  an  end  in  this  period, 
with  the  advent  of  the  year  1000  (or,  regarding  the  number  as  an  approximate  one,  somewhat 
later}.  The  first  commentators  of  this  period  are  Bede  and  Ansbert.  The  former  followed 
the  method  of  Tichonius.  Ansbert  availed  himself  of  the  writings  of  Victorinus.  He  is  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  recapitulatio,  ano>  (justly)  declares  the  application  of  ch.  xiii.  3  to  Nero 
to  be  absurd.  Next  come  Berengaudus,  the  Benedictine,  Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and 
Walafried  Strabo,  in  the  ninth  century ;  no  one  of  these  gives  evidence  of  particular  origi 
nality. 

"  The  conventional  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  which  the  Millennial 
Kingdom  was  dated  from  the  first  Appearance  of  Christ,  etc.,  was  productive,  especially  in 
the  last  decades  of  the  tenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  of  a  great  move 
ment  in  the  Church.  Men  expected  the  speedy  coming  of  Antichrist,  and  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  end  of  the  world  did  not  come,  and  the  delusion  passed  away.  Now,  however, 
the  interpretation  was  modified  into  a  symbolical  acceptation  of  the  number  one  thousand, 
as  denoting  an  indefinite  age. 

Liicke  leaves  undecided  the  query  as  to  whether  the  Greek  exegete,  CEcumenius,  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  (Liicke,  p.  992). 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  produced  a  Commentary  on  the  Apoca 
lypse.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  his  example  was  followed  by  Albertus  Magnus.  The 

*  "Jfulla  dicuntur,  ul  mentem  legtntis  exerctant." 

f  His  interpretation  of  the  name  666  is  interesting  (see  Liicke,  p.  997). 
5 
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Commentaries  attributed  to  Anselm  of  Canterbury  and  Thomas  Aquinas  belong  to  a  latei 
time.    The  mode  of  interpretation  continues,  as  a  whole,  historico-allegoristic. 

IV.    Second  and  Absolutist- Hierarchical  Half  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  Innocent  III.  to  the 

Reformation. 

Fundamental  Thoughts :  1.  The  Millennial  Kingdom  is  soon  to  expire.  2.  It  is  soon  to  arrive. 
The  method  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  period.  Predominant  practical  and  arbitrary 
application  of  the  Apocalyptic  predictions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

"  The  prevalent  custom  of  attributing  to  the  Apocalypse  imaginary  allegorical  and 
mystical  meanings  was  the  occasion  of  a  growing  abuse  of  this  Scripture.  Any  historical 
condition  of  the  Church  whatsoever — every  stand-point  assumed  by  individuals  or  classes — 
every  party  aim,  even — every  curious  inquiry  into  the  future — every  craving  after  it  was  be 
lieved  to  be  provided  with  its  immediately  corresponding  Divine  prophetic  word  of  condemna 
tion,  of  encouragement,  or  consolation — nay,  it  was  even  maintained  that  the  Apocalypse 
furnished  exact  information  in  regard  to  the  time  of  these  various  phenomena."  (LucKE, 
p.  1005.) 

"  The  Romish  Church  commenced  this  public  abuse."  Innocent  III.  declared  that  Mo 
hammedanism  was  Antichristianity,  and  Mohammed  the  false  prophet.  Subsequently,  the 
Hohenstaufens  were  called  Antichristianity ;  and,  again,  the  heretical  opposition  was  thus  de 
nominated.  The  opposition  turned  the  tables.  Gregory  IX.  first  called  Frederick  II.  the  Beast 
of  the  abyss ;  whereupon  Frederick  retorted  by  applying  the  same  appellation  to  the  Pope. 

There  is  a  celebrated  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  pen  of  the  Abbot  Joachim 
of  Floris,  in  Calabria.*  From  this  and  other  writings  of  Joachim,  the  visionary  and  enthu 
siastic  party  of  the  Franciscans  fabricated  the  "  Everlasting  Gospel,"  after  Rev.  xiv.  6. 
This  suggests  the  Introductorius  in  Evangelium  Sternum,  by  Prater  Gerhardus.  (We  mu^t 
also  mention  the  Postils  on  the  Apocalypse,  by  John  Peter  de  Oliva,  A.  D.  1297).  The 
disposition  of  the  Ages  into  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
forms  the  chronological  clue  of  Prater  Gerhardus'  work ;  according  to  him,  the  period  of 
consummation  begins  with  the  year  1254.  Joachim  of  Floris,  however,  construed  the  Apoca 
lypse  as,  from  its  nature,  it  should  be  construed,  i.  e.,  more  or  less  cyclically  (see  Liicke,  p. 
1009).  Joachim  does  not  regard  the  Papacy  itself  as  Antichrist ;  Antichrist,  he  declared, 
was  mixtus — compounded  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  the  enmity  of  the  State  to  the 
Church,  and  Saracen  and  heretical  opposition ;  "  Rome,  as  the  carnal  Church,  is  the  new 
Babylon ;  the  Papacy  is,  as  Dante  represents  it,  Antichristian  only  in  its  secularization  " 
"  Not  merely  the  fanatical  Franciscans,  but  also  the  Catharists,  and  Apostolicals,  the  Wal- 
denses,  the  Wiclimtes,  and  Hussites,  armed  themselves  with  the  Apocalypse  as  an  offensive 
and  defensive  weapon  against  Rome  and  the  Roman  Papacy." 

Both  sides  indulged  in  chronological  computations,  suiting  them  to  their  respective 
interests  (see  Liicke,  p.  1010  sqq.).  Nicholas  de  Lyra  regarded  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic 
mirror  of  all  history.  Laurentius  Valla  and  Erasmus  explained  only  the  verbal  sense  of  the 
Apocalypse,  avoiding  deeper  investigations ;  yet  Erasmus,  in  one  remark  of  his,  hinted  at 
an  historical  interpretation,  as  representative  of  the  then  existing  time. 

V.   Period  of  Old  Protestant  Theology  down  to  the  Appearance  of  Pietism. 

Fundamental  Thought :  The  thousand  years  are  past.  Over  against  this  orthodoxistic  opinion, 
the  Anabaptist  view :  The  thousand  years  have  just  dawned.  Method  still  litero-historical  as 
a  whole,  in  conjunction  with  allegoristic  details.  Prominent  antithesis  between  the  chrono 
logical  and  the  parallel  disposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

"  The  interpretation  of  Luther  marks,  in  general,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Apocalypse 
•was  henceforth  interpreted  and  used  in  the  new  Church.  Down  to  more  modern  days,  it  be 
longed  to  the  churchly  character  of  Protestant  exegesis  to  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  a  pro 
phetic  compendium  of  Church  History ;  the  reference  of  its  prophecy  to  the  Antichristianity 


*  Admiranda  Ezptsitio  vtnerabilit  Abbatit  Joachim  in  Librwn,  etc. 
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of  papal  Rome  being  looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing.  This  is  the  spirit  of  almost  all  the 
Commentaries  of  the  Reformed  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  this  period.  The  only 
particular  point  of  difference  in  them  is,  that  some,  like  Luther,  Chytraeus,  and  the  generality, 
assume  an  historical  progress  in  prophetic  development ;  whilst  others,  like  Conradi,  apply 
the  law  of  parallelism  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  assume  a  progress  from  the  obscure  to  the 
plain.  Only  a  few,  like  Theodore  Beza  and  Joachim  Camerarius,  refrained  from  a  prophetic 
interpretation,  and  directed  their  energies  principally  to  a  discussion  of  the  verbal  meaning 
and  the  immediate  historical  references  of  the  Apocalypse."  Liicke. 

The  interpretation  of  Luther,  in  the  Preface,  to  the  Apocalypse  (see  Liicke,  p.  1014),  is  very 
external  and  abortive ;  it  is  arranged  to  suit  the  facts  of  Church  History.  The  thousand  years, 
as  he  thinks,  extend  from  the  time  of  the  Apocalyptist  to  Gregory  VII.  The  Catholic  inter 
pretation  of  this  period  is  akin  to  the  Protestant,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  a  polemic 
resentment  of  the  charge  of  Antichristianity  (Liicke,  p.  1019 ).  Among  the  Catholic  exegetes, 
we  must  mention  Bellarmine,  Ribeira,  Alcassar  (the  latter,  according  to  Hentenius  and  Salme- 
ron,  makes  t^he  following  disposition  of  the  Apocalypse  :  [1]  Conflict  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
with  the  synagogue,  chs.  v.-xi.;  [2]  with  Roman  heathenism,  with  worldly  power  and  fleshly 
wisdom,  chs.  xii.-xix.;  [3]  Victory,  repose,  and  glorification  of  the  Church,  chs.  xx.-xxii.). 
Alcassar's  follower  was  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  His  first  Protestant  opponent  was  David  Paraeus, 
whose  system  of  interpretation  was  partly  cyclical,  partly  chronological  (according  toCollado, 
Lausanne,  A.  D.  1551 ;  he,  however,  took  for  granted  a  perfect  parallelism  between  the  seals, 
trumpets,  and  vials  of  wrath).  Leading  idea:  The  Apocalypse  a  drama.  The  summit  of 
anti-papistical  interpretation  was  reached  in  the  Commentary  of  the  fanatical  Hoe  von 
Honegg.  An  approach  to  the  cyclical  apprehension  of  the  Apocalypse  is  marked  by  the 
synchronistic  method  of  the  English  commentator  Mede  (first  part  of  the  Apocalypse  :  the 
fortunes  of  the  Kingdom  ;  second  part:  the  history  of  the  Church).  Cocceius  apprehends 
the  Apocalypse  as  portraying  the  history  of  the  Church.*  Witsius,  the  antagonist  of  Cocceius, 
was  in  favor  of  the  "  recapitulation  "  theory.  Grotius,  according  to  Liicke's  ideas,  repre 
sented  a  great  progress  in  exegesis ;  he  explained  the  Apocalypse  in  the  light  of  the  historical 
events  of  its  time,  and  of  the  time  immediately  subsequent  to  its  composition.  The  Millen 
nial  Kingdom,  he  declares,  commenced  with  the  edict  of  Constantine,  in  the  year  311. 
Hammond  and  Clericus  interpret  similarly.  To  this  period  belong  also,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  fanatical  book  of  Eleonore  Petersen ;  on  the  other,  the  explication  of  Bossuet,  after 
Alcassar,  Grotius,  and  Hammond.  Bossuet  applies  the  number  666  to  Dioclesian;  the 
loosing  of  Satan  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  he  thinks,  has  reference  to  the  Turks  and 
Lutheranism.  The  French  Catholic  exegetes,  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy  and  Aubert  de  Verse,  in 
point  of  characteristics,  likewise  belong  to  this  period. 

VI.  The  Pietistic- Mystical  Period. 

Predominant  Fundamental  Thought :  The  Millennial  Kingdom  is  to  come.  Application  of 
Apocalyptic  chronology  in  a  cabalistic,  rather  than  a  symbolical,  sense. 

The  Spenerian  hope  of  better  times  leaned  for  support  on  the  Apocalypse ;  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  turn  in  exegesis  (Liicke,  p.  1028).  Even  the  important  work  of  Vitringa 
('A.vdi<piotct  etc.]  which  Liicke  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate — once  more  placed  Antichrist's 
appearance  in  the  future,  and  found  many  followers  (see  the  notes  in  Liicke,  p.  1035).  He 
restored  the  polemical  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  against  Rome  —  an  interpretation 
which  had  been  discarded  by  Grotius. 

The  more  definite  application  of  Apocalyptic  numbers  was  commenced  by  the  English 
exegete  Whiston  (a  theologian  and  mathematician}.  He  first  declared  that  Christ's  Coming 
should  take  place  in  the  year  1715  ;  and  then  transferred  it  to  1766.  The  great  philosopher 
Isaac  Newton  was  the  author  of  Observations  on  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  John.  He  supposed 
that  the  Revelation  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  believed  that  it  could  be  understood 
only  so  far  as  it  was  fulfilled ;  the  grand  revolution  of  things  predicted  in  Rev.  x.  7  and  xi. 

*  Anton  Driessen  was  a  fantastical  follower  of  this  commentator;  he  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (see  LUcke,  p.  1038). 
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12  had  not  yet  come  to  pass,  according  to  him.  In  complete  contrast  to  Newton,  the  master 
of  numbers,  the  theologian  Albrecht  Bengel,  in  various  writings  (Liicke,  p.  1039),  especially 
in  the  "Erkldrte  Offenbarung  Johannes,"  founded  his  interpretation  particularly  on  the  defi 
nition  of  the  Apocalyptic  numbers.  On  his  elaborate  and  ingenious  theory  of  numbers,  comp. 
Liicke  (p.  1040  sqq.)  and  Burk,  Leben  und  Wirken  Bengels  {Life  and  Labors  of  Bengel}  (p.  260 
sqq.j.  In  Bengel's  exegesis  historistic  error  walks  hand  in  hand  with  chronistical  misunder 
standing.  The  Angel  with  the  everlasting  Gospel  (ch.  xiv.  6)  was  declared  to  be  Johannes 
Arndt  or  his  school.  The  Angel  who  announces  the  fall  of  Babylon  (ch.  xiv.  8)  was  thought  to 
be  Spener  or  his  school.  The  Millennial  Kingdom,  it  was  said,  was  to  begin  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  1836.  Notwithstanding  the  impugnment  of  the  Bengelian  system,  on  the  part  of 
Pfeiffer  and  Kohlreiff  principally,  that  exegete  found  admiring  followers  ;  by  some,  his  system 
is  conserved,  with  modifications,  down  to  the  present  day.  Liicke  furnishes  us  with  a  record 
of  his  earlier  disciples,  p.  1044  (note  2;  in  reference  to  the  diffusion  of  his  system  in  England 
and  Denmark,  see  p.  1045,  note  1).  The  person  who  most  overrated  him  was  OEtinger, 
although  the  latter  endeavored  to  combine  the  system  of  Bengel  with  the  thorqughly  chili- 
astic  Apocalyptics  of  Swedenborg.  The  more  recent  followers  of  Bengel,  forming  an  anti 
thesis  to  the  historico-critical  and  rationalistic  mode  of  interpretation  which  has  come  in 
vogue  since  his  day,  are  mentioned  by  Liicke,  p.  1055.  They  are  as  follows  :  Michael,  Fried- 
rich  Semler,  Jung  Stilling  [Siegesgeschichte] ,  Typke,  Gerken,  Opitz,  Leutwein,  Riihle  von  Li- 
lienstern,  Sander.  A  long  series  of  writings,  reaching  down  to  the  present  time,  are  by  Liicke 
regarded  as  offshoots  of  the  Bengelian  bent,  p.  1055,  note  4. 

VII.  Historico-  Critical  and  Rationalistic  Period. 

Fundamental  Tone  or  Key-note :  Predominant  Volatilizing  of  Apocalyptic  Eschatology ; 
especially  the  Prophecy  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  ;  amid  a  constantly  gaining  confounding  of 
such  Prophecy  with  Chiliasm. 

The  motive  or  inciting  cause  of  the  period  which  we  are  at  present  examining — a  motive 
whose  sketching  by  Liicke  is  not  distinguished  for  clearness — was,  negatively,  that  system  of 
criticism  which  maintained  that  the  Apocalypse  consisted  of  purely  supernatural  predictions 
of  Church  History  and  church-historical  numbers ;  and  which  applied  such  exegesis  to  the 
support  of  chiliastic  extravagances.  Positively,  it  was  the  felt  need  of  a  firm  historical  and 
psychological  basis  for  the  prophetic  glimpses  of  futurity.  The  errors  of  this  new  critical 
bent  were  the  issue,  in  part,  of  the  delight  which  was  occasioned  by  the  novel  historical 
stand-point  —  historical,  it  was  believed,  for  the  first  time  in  a  true  sense.  For  the  rest, 
these  errors  proceeded  from  doubt  as  to  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Apocalypse,  as  to  the  demonic  forms  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  as  to  the  reality 
of  Biblical  Eschatology. 

According  to  Liicke,  Abauzit  of  Geneva  inaugurated  this  tendency  in  his  Essai  sur 
I' Apocalypse.  "The  Revelation,  written  probably  under  Nero,  is  nothing — according  to  its 
own  profession — but  une  extension  de  la  prophetic  du  Sauveur  sur  la  ruine  de  V Etat  Judaique." 
The  German  Wetstein  was  guilty  of  a  curtailing  and  stinting  of  the  Apocalypse,  similar  to 
that  attempted  by  the  French  Swiss.  According  to  Wetstein,  Gog  and  Magog  made  their 
appearance  in  the  rebellion  instigated  by  Barcochba.  Harenberg  took  sides  with  Abauzit, 
submitting,  however,  that  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  are  eschatological.  He 
believed  the  Book  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  Semler*  "thought  that  the 
true  original  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse  was  Jewish  chiliastic  fanaticism." 

On  the  common  basis  of  a  one-sided  criticism,  Herder  formed  an  antithesis  to  Semler  in 
this  question  as  in  other  and  more  general  respects.  The  contrast  is  exhibited  in  his  work 
entitled :  Maran-Atha,  das  Such  von  der  Zukunft  des  Herrn,  des  Neuen  Testaments  Siegel.\ 
[Maran-Atha ;  the  Book  of  the  Coming  of  the  Lord :  the  Seal  of  the  New  Testament.}  The 
historical  perspective  of  this  book  is,  like  that  of  Abauzit,  barren  and  contracted  in  the 

*  For  particulars  relative  to  Abauzit  and  Semler,  see  Bleek,  pp.  55-57. 
t  See  Bleek,  pp.  58,  59. 
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extreme :  it  consists  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  war.  The  formal  treatment  of  the  Apoca 
lyptic  theme,  on  the  contrary,  is  enthusiastic,  full  of  idealization,  and  appreciation  of  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Orient  (see  Liicke's  commendation).  Herder  called  the  Apoca 
lypse  :  "A  picture-book,  setting  forth  the  rise,  the  visible  existence,  and  the  future  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  in  figures  and  similitudes  of  His  first  Coming,  to  terrify  and  to  console."  Hartwig, 
though  the  disciple  of  Herder,  abandoned  the  Oriental  view  for  the  Greek,  holding,  with 
Paraeus,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  a  drama.  This  dramatical  view  of  the  Scripture  in  question 
was  subsequently  fully  carried  out  by  Eichhorn.  Others,  taking  a  more  general,  poetical  view 
of  the  Apocalypse,  made  metrical  versions  of  it ;  of  these  the  chief  were  those  of  Schreiber 
and  Miinter,  and  one  by  a  follower  of  Bengcl,  Ludwig  von  Pfeil.  The  interpretation  already 
advanced  by  many,  according  to  which  the  Apocalypse  depicted  the  downfall  of  Judaism 
and  heathenism,  and  the  tranquillity  and  glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  re-appeared  in 
the  writings  of  Herrenschneider  ( Tentamen  Apocalypseos).  Johannsen,  in  his  Offenbarung 
Johannes,  set  forth  a  similar  view.  Thoroughly  novel  and  original,  at  variance  both  with 
the  ancient  Church-historical  and  the  modern  synchrono-historical  view,  is  the  book  which 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Briefe  iiber  die  Offenbarung  Johannis.  Ein  Buck  fur  die  Starken, 
die  schwach  heissen,  Leipzig,  1784.  [Letters  on  the  Revelation  of  John.  A  Book  for  the  Strong, 
who  are  called  Weak] .  "  The  [anonymous]  author  interprets  all  specials  as  generals,  relative  to 
the  laws,  arrangements  and  developments  of  nature  and  of  the  human  life  in  general ;  amid, 
and  according  to,  which  laws,  arrangements,  and  developments,  God's  Kingdom  on  earth 
shall  one  day  be  perfected."  Kleuker  maintained  once  more  the  eschatological  signification 
of  the  Revelation  (  Ueber  Ursprung  und  Zweck,  etc.  [On  the  Origin  and  Design,  etc.]).  On 
the  other  hand,  Liicke  mentions  as  followers  of  the  bent  of  Herder  and  Eichhorn,  Lange, 
Von  Hagen,  Lindemann  Matthai,  Von  Heiurichs  (p.  1055). 

VIII.    Modern    Times   as   the  Period  of  the    most   Manifold  Antitheses  and  of   Beginning 

Universal  Apocalyptics. 

Fundamental  Tone  or  Key-note :  Gradual  forthcoming  to  view  of  the  Theocratic  mode  of 
presentation  in  historical  Cycles  and  conventional  Biblical  and  Apocalyptical  Symbols ;  amid 
the  working  of  Cliiliastic,  historistic,  and  neocritical  Antitheses. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  study  of 
Apocalyptic  literature,  was  given  by  Corrodi  in  his  critical  history  of  Chiliasm,  of  which  he 
had,  however,  no  clear  conception.  With  critical  studies,  in  detail,  on  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  Bleek  entered  the  lists  as  early  as  1820*  (Liicke,  p.  1058).  He  was  followed  by  Ewald, 
with  his  Latin  Commentary,  issued  in  1828.  Ziillig's  work,  entitled :  Johannes,  des  Gottbe- 
sprachten  eschatologische  Geschichte  [  The  Eschatological  History  of  John,  The  man  to  whom 
God  spoke],  combined  great  pretensions  with  the  most  limited  field  of  view,  restricting  the 
prophecy  of  the  Book  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  in  its  formal  aspect,  however,  it 
furnished  archoeologico-apocalyptic  material.  Liicke  closes  the  examination  of  the  achieve 
ments  of  German  Theology  in  this  direction  with  the  names  of  Tinius,  De  Wette,  Hofmann, 
Hengstenberg,  Thiersch.  The  first  is  designated  as  popular ;  his  views  occupy  a  middle 
station  between  the  ancient  and  the  more  modern  treatment  of  the  Apocalypse.  De  Wette 
bears  off  the  palm.  The  reactionary  sentiments  of  Hengstenberg — to  whose  learning  and 
achievements,  in  particular  directions,  special  prominence  is  given — are,  according  to  Liicke, 
conjoined  with  elements  truly  promotive  of  the  growth  of  Apocalyptic  science  ;  for  instance, 
the  chapter  on  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  is  an  article  of  considerable 
value.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  Hengstenberg's  Commentary  (popularized  by 
Dressel,  and  translated  into  Dutch  by  Schotel),  has  given  marked  offence  by  its  false  resto 
ration  of  the  obsolete  view  in  regard  to  the  Millennial  Kingdom — as  if  it  were  already  past. 
The  refutations f  of  this  view,  however,  have  occasioned  fresh  vindications  of  it  —  effusions 

*  See  Bleek,  Vorlzmngen  [Lectures],  p.  60. 

t  Hebart,  Filr  den  Ohiliaamut,  Nuremberg,  1859.  Riemann,  Da*  1000  j&hrigt  Reich  ijehSrt  nicht  der  Vfrgarujenheit, 
tandem  der  Zukunft  an,  GUteruloh,  1860.  Die  1000  Ja h rr.  der  Offenb.  Jnh.,  Evang.  Grmeindeblatt  fur  Rhtinl.  und  Westf., 
1861  (No».  12,  13).  Rinck  (H.  Wm.),  Die  Sc\riftm&ssigkrit  der  Lehre  vom  tausendjilhrigen  Reich  (Elberfeld,  1866). 
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which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  regarded  as  a  choice  and  precious 
item  of  genuine  Lutheranism.* 

Liicke  has  given  utterance  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  mediatory  view  of  Thiersch 
(in  his  work,  Die  Kirche  im  apostolischen  Zeitalter,  p.  251  sqq.)  in  terms  more  favorable  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  his  deliverances  against  the  "  recapitulation  "  theory. 
Thiersch  thinks  that  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  whole,  should  be  regarded  as  a  cyclical  arrangement 
of  visions,  and  maintains  that,  in  detail,  it  possesses  the  character  of  prefigurative  types  of 
the  development  of  the  judgment  of  the  world.  Liicke's  acknowledgment  has  almost  the 
aspect  of  assent. 

In  conclusion,  Liicke  glances  at  the  most  recent  Apocalyptic  Theology  of  the  English 
Church  "  on  both  sides  of  the  water."  He  also  submits  a  list — laying  claim  to  our  thanks 
in  so  doing — of  the  most  important  English  Apocalyptic  works  of  modern  times.  This  list, 
communicated  to  Liicke  by  Dr.  Geibel  of  Liibec,  contains  the  following  names :  Whitaker, 
Galloway,  Woodhouse,  Holmes,  Fuller,  Cunningham,  Gauntlett,  Tilloch,  Culbertson,  Croly, 
Woodhouse  again,  Hutcheson,  Jones,  Irving,  Addis  (p.  1066  sqq.).  Liicke  gives  special 
prominence,  however,  to  a  work  with  which  he  is  personally  acquainted,  viz. :  Samuel  David 
son's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  etc.,  3  vols.,  London,  1848  to  1851. 

Davidson  distinguished  a  fourfold  manner  of  apprehending  Apocalyptic  Prophecy. 

1.  Preterists      The  prophecies   contained   in  the  Apocalypse  were  fulfilled  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  fall  of  heathen  Rome.     This  is  the  view  of  Bossuet,  Grotius, 
Hammond,  Wetstein,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  and  others,  among  whom  is  the 
American  expositor,  Moses  Stuart. 

2.  Continuists.     The  Apocalyptic  prophecies  are  predictive  of  progressive  history,  being 
partly   fulfilled,    partly  unfulfilled.     Thus,    Mede,  Brightman,  Isaac  Newton,  Woodhouse, 
Cunningham,  Birks,  Elliott  (and  many  Germans). 

3.  Simple  Futurists.     According  to  these,  only  the  first  three  chapters  relate  to  the  his 
torical  present  of  the  Seer,  all  else  having  reference  to  the  absolute  future  of  the  Lord's 
Appearing.     Thus,  Burgh,  Maitland,  Benj.  Newton,  Todd,  and  others. 

4.  Extreme  Futurists.     Even  the  first  three  chapters  of  Revelation  are  a  prophecy  rela 
tive  to  the  absolute  future  of  Christ's  Coming — being  a  prediction  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  after  the  first  Resurrection.     Kelley,  and  some  Irish  authors. 

Liicke's  criticism  of  this  system,  see  on  p.  1068. 

Davidson  himself  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic  poem  of  the  Hebrew  order,  i.  <;., 
an  Apocalypse.  He  justly  maintains  that  the  ages  should  be  regarded  as  symbolical,  not 
chronological,  periods.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  lays  down  a  historical,  not  a 
synchronistic,  succession  of  prophecies  :  Jerusalem,  heathen  Rome,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ; 
viewing  them,  however,  in  the  light  of  symbolical  terms.  He  also  judges  the  Millennial 
Kingdom  to  have  commenced  with  the  conquest  of  heathen  Rome,  but  makes  it  a  period 
of  indefinite  duration;  in  this  particular  he,  in  some  measure,  resembles  Hengstenberg. 

Liicke's  work  is  supplemented  in  De  Wette's  Commentary,  p.  14  sqq.,  by  a  number  of 
notices  (representatives  of  Parallelism,  p.  15 ;  the  exegetes  Seraphinus  de  Fermo,  Ubertinus  de 
Casalis,  Lambert,  Bullinger,  Conrad,  Jurieux,  Launoi,  Crocius,  Matth.  Hofmann,  Calovius, 
Liiderwald,  Holzhauser,  Franz,  Baumgarten-Crusius).  This  catalogue  of  Apocalyptic  litera 
ture  is  continued  by  Bleek ;  the  work  of  this  commentator,  however,  mingles  views  relative 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  with  those  which  have  reference  to  its  contents. 
Bleek  embodies  his  own  sentiments  in  the  following  propositions :  1.  The  Apocalypse  was 
not  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  but  by  John  the  Presbyter  of  Papias ;  2.  It  is  not,  as 
Eichhorn  maintains,  a  general  description  of  Christianity,  as  elevated  above  Judaism  and 
heathenism  ;  but  is  intended  to  console  and  lift  up  the  oppressed  Christendom  of  its  time 
by  pointing  to  the  nearness  of  the  Lord's  return  (by  an  error,  then  ?)  ;  3.  The  Parousia  of 
Christ  is  connected  with  the  fall  of  heathenism,  and  especially  of  Rome,  as  the  principal 

Christian!,  Uebersichtliche  Darsldlung  df.s  Inhalts  d?r  ApokaJypse.  The  same,  Bemcrkunge.n  zur  Auslegung  der  ApokaLypse 
(Riga,  Baomcister).  Volk,  Der  Chiliasmux  seiner  new.sten  Bekiimpfuvg  gegf.niiber,  Dorpat,  1S69. 

*  AHhaus,  Diedrich,  two  Treatises,  "  Wider  den  Chiliasmus  "  Brunn,  Keil,  Kommentar  zu  Ezechiel,  etc. 
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seat  of  heathenism  ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  no  particular 
item  in  the  prophetic  delineation  of  this  Scripture;  neither  do  the  visions  of  the  first  part 
of  ch.  ix.  contain  any  reference  to  particular  historical  events  of  the  Roman-Jewish  war. 

DE  WETTE,  in  compiling  his  own  Commentary,  availed  himself  freely  of  the  manuscript 
of  Bleek  (see  Bleek,  p.  62).  De  Wette  sets  forth  the  view  which  he  himself  entertains  under 
three  heads:  1.  Nero,  the  Antichrist.  2.  The  occupation — not  destruction — of  Jerusalem,  an 
event  which,  for  the  Apocalyptist,  is  still  in  the  future  (the  scope  of  Apocalyptic  prophecy, 
then,  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  Eschatological  Discourse  of  Christ,  Luke  xxi.  24!). 
3.  The  Millennial  Kingdom,  intervening  between  the  conquest  of  Antichrist  and  the  end,  and 
commencing  after  the  first  Resurrection. 

LUCRE,  besides  viewing  Rome  as  the  new  Babylon,  maintains  that  Jerusalem  presents 
an  antithesis  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  though  he  apprehends  this  antithesis  in  a  less  abso 
lute  sense  (to  which  Bleek  takes  exception,  Beitrdge  zur  Evangelien-Kritik,  p.  187,  and  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken,  1855,  p.  163). 

After  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  book,  Bleek  first  introduces 
FR.  SANDER  (  Versuch  einer  Erkldrung,  etc.}.  Sander  supposed  that  1847  was  the  decisive 
year  when  the  Millennial  Kingdom  should  begin.  Chr.  Hofmann's  view,  in  "  Weissayung 
und  Erfullung,"  pp.  300-378,  is  sketched  on  p.  66  of  Bleek's  work.  Then  follow  Hengsten- 
berg,  Ebrard,  Auberlen.  Incidental  mention  is  likewise  made  of  Elliott  and  Gaussen.  The 
editor  of  Bleek's  Lectures  has  added  an  examination  of  the  Commentary  of  Diisterdieck 
(Part  XVI.  of  Meyer's  Commentary). 

The  leading  positions  of  CH.  HOFMANN  are  as  follows :  The  Apostle  John  was  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;  the  prophecies  form  distinct  series, 
which,  in  part,  run  parallel  with  each  other.  The  Woman,  ch.  xii.,  is  the  Israelitish  Church; 
the  Wilderness  is  the  land  of  Israel,  in  the  last  days,  when  that  land  shall  again — ac 
cording  to  the  whole  Judaizing  school  of  Hofmann — become  the  seat  of  Sacred  History. 
Babylon  is  Rome  ;  the  Seven  Kings  are  seven  world-kingdoms.  The  Beast  out  of  the  Abyss  is 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  I 

HENGSTENBERG  :  John  is  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse ;  he  wrote  it  in  the  time  of  Do 
mitian.  Its  contents  are  :  prophecies  relative  to  world  and  Church  history  —  principally 
fulfilled ;  they  are  arranged  in  seven  groups,  supplementary  to  each  other.  The  Beast  is  the 
God-opposed  world-power  ;  it  is  portrayed  in  seven  phases.  The  Head  wounded  to  Death  is 
the  Roman  world-power.  The  Battle,  ch.  xix.,  denotes  the  Christianization  of  the  Germans ! 
The  Millennial  Kingdom  is  past,  having  begun  with  the  Christianization  of  the  Germans. 
We  have  no  warrant  for  assuming  that  any  reference  is  made  to  the  Romish  Church,  or  to 
Judaism,  or  to  idolatry  in  the  abstract ;  but  reference  is  had  to  the  anti-Godly  and  anti- 
Christian  temper  of  the  world.  No  personal  appearance  of  Antichrist  is  taught ;  no  first 
Resurrection,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  bliss  of  believers  in  the  other  world  is 
set  forth.  The  liberation  of  Satan,  the  time  of  Gog  and  Magog,  is  significant  of  our  own 
time,  especially  since  1848  (according  to  this  theory,  Satan  would  now  not  only  be  bound, 
but  must  even  already  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire). 

EBRARD  (conclusion  of  Olshausen's  Commentary,  Vol.  VII.).  He  remarks,  by  way  of 
preliminary,  that  his  is  the  first  attempt  on  record,  distinctly  and  thoroughly  to  separate  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy  from  the  question  as  to  its  fulfillment  (Bleek  is  of  opinion  that  he 
has  not  zealously  prosecuted  this  endeavor).  His  views  are  as  follows: — 

The  Seven  Churches  have  a  typical  significance  for  the  later  Church.  The  Seven  Heads  of  the 
Beast  are  seven  world-monarchies.  The  sixth  head  is  the  Roman  world-monarchy.  This  Ro 
man  world-power  is  the  Beast  that  ascended  out  of  the  Sea  ;  one  with  the  Whore  or  Babylon. 

The  Ten  Horns  are  the  Germanic  and  Slavonic  tribes  of  the  migrating  nations;  these  in 
flict  a  deadly  wound  on  the  Roman  world-power,  which,  however,  revives  in  the  new  Roman 
Empire.  The  Papacy  itself  is  the  Beast  that  ascends  out  of  the  Earth,  the  False  Prophet.  The 
Seventh  Head  are  ten  kings  in  the  last  time.  Then  ensues  the  kingdom  of  the  personal 
Antichrist  and  the  fall  of  Babylon  ;  finally,  the  return  of  Christ.  The  Forty-two  Months= 
1260  days  (chs.  xi.  2,  3,  xii.  6,  xiii.  5)  are  a  mystical  term  for  the  entire  period  from  the 
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destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  to  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Wonderful  preservation  of  the  corporeal  Israel  during  the  Autichristian  time.  The  two 
witnesses  are  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  The  3£  days,  ch.  xi.  9,  11,  like  the  3j  times,  ch.  xii. 
14,  are  equivalent  to  3£  years. 

AUBERLEN  (Der  Prophet  Daniel  und  die  Offenbarung  Joh.,  Second  [German]  Edition, 
1857) :  Daniel  forms  the  basis  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  Beast  out  of  the  Sea  is  the  world-power 
in  general.  The  Seven  Heads  are  seven  world-monarchies.  Conditional  identification  of  the 
Woman  in  ch.  xvii.  3,  with  the  Woman  in  ch.  xii.  The  Flight  of  the  Woman  into  the  Wilderness 
is  the  transfer  of  the  Church  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  its  establishment  at 
Eome.  The  Harlot  is  the  secularized  Church  of  God  in  the  world ;  not  merely  the  Catholic 
Church,  though  that  is  denoted  in  a  special  degree.  The  Seven  Mountains,  ch.  xvii.  9,  are 
seven  great  world-powers,  though  with  allusion  to  Rome.  The  Beast  slain,  as  it  were,  to  Death, 
and  thus  having  a  similarity  to  Christ,  is  an  externally  Christian  world-kingdom  which  bears 
the  Woman,  the  Harlot.  Hereby  are  denoted  a  secularized  Christianity  and  a  Christianized 
world  (making  mutual  concessions :  the  mark  of  the  Christian  ages).  The  Wound  is  healed,- 
this  denotes  the  modern  apostasy,  the  beginning  of  which  appeared  in  the  bestial  outbreaks 
of  the  French  revolution.  The  Eighth  Head  is  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  The  Millennial 
Kingdom  and  the  first  Resurrection  are  to  be  apprehended  literally  (in  the  Chiliastic  sense, 
writes  Bleek)  and  as  future. 

DUSTERDIECK  turns  back  into  the  track  of  the  Schleiermacher  spiritualistic  school  of 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  and  others.  His  idea  of  the  ethical  conception  of  inspiration,  i.  e., 
humanly  conditioned  inspiration,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  rationalistic  conception  of 
Eichhorn  and  the  magical  (abstract  supernatural)  conception  of  Hengstenberg,  seems  to  have 
led  him  to  this  stand-point ;  he,  however,  manifests  an  approach  to  Hengstenberg  in  regard 
ing  the.  form  of  the  visions  as  a  part  of  their  substance. 

In  the  most  recent  times,  the  cultivation  of  the  Apocalyptic  field  has  resulted  in  a  very 
extensive  literature.  We  distinguish :  1.  Works  which  pertain  preeminently  to  the  criti 
cism  of  Apocalyptics.  2.  Theologico-critical  Treatises.  3.  Theological  and  theologico- 
practical  Commentaries.  4.  Monographs.  5.  Chiliastic  Monographs.  6.  Edifying  and 
honiiletical  matter  on  the  whole  Apocalypse  and  on  individual  sections. 

1.  With  the  general  prefatory  dissertations  on  Apocalyptics  we  may  rank  the  most  recent 
Commentaries  on  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and  Daniel.      In  reference  to  the  latter  Apocalyptist, 
see  the  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  Daniel  (of  the  Lange  series),  pp.  20  and  45  [Ger. 
Ed.J  (reference  may  also  be  had,  at  some  future  time,  to  the  Introductions  to  Ezekiel  and 
Zechariahj.     We  have  already  examined  the  Apocrypho- Apocalyptic  literature. 

2.  The  theologico-critical  Treatises  include,  above  all,  the  articles  in  Theological  Dic 
tionaries,  especially  the  article  on  the  Revelation  of  John  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopddie;  fur 
ther,  Dissertations  on  the  Last  Things  (Althaus,  Luthardt,  Gerlach,  etc.).     Works  on  the  Bi 
blical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  on  the  Apostle  John  and  his  writings.     Isolated 
writings :  Wieseler,  Zur  Auslegung  und  Kritilc  der  Apok.  Literatur,  1.  Beitrag,  Gottingen,  1839. 
Dunnemann,  Wer  ist  der  Verfasser,  etc.,  Hanover,  1841.   Stern,  Einieitung,  Breslau,  1851.   Hosse, 
Die  Prophetie  der  urchristliclien  Gemeinde,  oder  der   rechte  Standpunkt  der  Bttrachtung  der 
Offenbarung  St.  Johannis  (Monatsschrift  fur  die  Evang.  Kirche  von  Rheinland  und  Westfalen, 
1853,  No.  7).     Rinck  (Wilhelm  Friedrich),  Apoka/yptische  Forschungen,  Zurich,  1853.    Das 
System  der  Apokalypse  nach  J.  Medus  v.  Graber  ( Evangelisches  Oemeindebtatt,  1861,  No.  17  sqq.). 
Volkmar,    Eine    neutestamentliche  Entdeckung,   Zurich,  1862.      Kelly,     The   Revelation   of 
John,  London,  1860.     Luthardt,  Die  Offenb.  Johannis,  ubersetzt  und  kurz  erkldrt  fur  die  Ge- 
meinde,   Leipzig,  1861.     (Idem,  Die  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen,  1861.)      Delitzscli,  Hand- 
schriftliche  Funde,  1.  und  2.  Heft,  Leipzig,  1861-62.      Lammert,  Zur  bibl.  Zahlen-Symbolik 
(Jahrbucher  fur  deulsche  Theologie,  1864,  p.  3  sqq.).     Idem,  Die  Cherubim  der  Heiligen  Schrift, 
Jahrbb.  fur  deutsche  Theol.,  1867,  p.  587).      Schroder,  Ueber  die  Auffassung  der  Offenb.  Joh. 
(Ibid.,  1864,  p.  518).      Ibid.,  Schmidt,  Die  eschatologischen  Lehrstiicke  in  ihrer  Bedeutung,  etc., 
p.  577).    Engelhardt,  Einigex  iiber  symbolische  Zahlen  (Jahrbb.  fur  deutsche  Theol.,  1866,  p.  301). 
Zahu,  Der  Hirt  des  Hermas,  Gotha,  1868.     Riggenbach,  Johannes  der  Apostel  und  der  Pres- 
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byter  (Jahrbb.  fur  deutsche  Theol.,  1868,  p.  319).  Lowe,  Welssagung  und  Weltgeschichle  in 
ihrer  Zusammenstellung.  Zugleich  als  Schlussel,  etc.,  Zurich,  18G8.  Grau,  Ueber  Inhalt  und 
Bedeutung  der  Offenb.  Joh.  (in  the  pamphlet:  Zur  Einfuhrung  in  das  Schriftthum  Neuen  Tes 
taments,  funf  Vortrdge,  Stuttgart,  1868),  Tischendorf,  Appendix  Novi  Testamenti  Vaticani, 
Leipzig,  1869.  Weiss,  Apokalyptische  Studien  (in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1869,  No.  1).* 

3.  Commentaries  :   Older  writings,  Heidegger,   De  Babylone  magna.      Semler,  Corrodi, 
Hartwig,  Donker-Curtius,  Rettig,  Wiinsch,  Kleuker,  Heinrichs,  Laurmann,  J.  W.  Grimm, 
Kolthoff,  Matthai,  Scholz.     See,  besides,  a  list  of  older  and  more  recent  dissertations  in  Reuss, 
Elnlcitung,  p.  152.      Holzhauser,  Erkl.  der  Offb.  Joh.  von  den  sieben  Zeitaltern  der  Katlwl. 
Kirche,  1827.     Von  Brandt,  Die  Offb.  erkldrt,  Leipzig,  1845.     Schlipf,  Backnang,  1847.     'J'he 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  etc.,  and  Revelation,  with  A'otei,  New  York,  1854.      Stern,  Komment. 
uber  die   Offb.  des  Apost.  Joh.,  Schaffhausen,  1854  (Catholic  theology).     Auberlen  (1854-57, 
see  above).     Hahn,  Leitfaden  zwn  Verstdndniss,  etc.,  Salon,  1851.     Christ.  Paulus,  Blicke  in 
die  Weissagung  der  Offb.    Joh.,  Stuttgart,  1857.     Blicke  in   die  Apok.,   Basle,  1857.     Graber, 
Versuch  einer  historisc/ien  Erkl.  der  Offb.  Joh.,  mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Auslegun- 

gen  von  Bengel,  Hengstenberg  und  Ebrard,  Heidelberg,  1857  (a  valuable  work,  apart  from  ita 
chrouologico-historical  method.  The  same  person  wrote  :  Das  Jahr  1866  und  die  Off"b.  Joh., 
Elberfeld,  1867).  Diisterdieck,  Kommentar  (Part  XVI.  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  1859). 
Benno,  Cisterzienser,  Die  Offb.  Joh.,  Miinchen,  1860.  Vetter,  Die  letzten  Dinge  der  Offb., 
Breslau,  1860  (Idem,  Die  Lehre  vom  tausendjdhrigen  Reich).  A.  H.  W.  Brandt,  Anleilung  zum 
Lesen  der  Offb.  St.  Joh.,  Amsterdam,  1860.  Sabel,  Die  Offb,  Joh.,  aus  dem  Zusammenhang 
der  messianischen  Reichsgeschichte  ausgelegt,  Heidelberg,  1861.  Ewald,  Die  Joh.  Schriften,  '2 
Vols.,  1862  ( Volkmar,  also  1862).  Gartner,  Erkldruag  des  Propheten  Daniel  und  der  Offb.  Joh.} 
towie  der  Weissagung  von  Hesekiels  Gog  (Hesekiels  von  Gog),  Stuttgart,  1863.  Kemniler, 
Die  Offb.  Jesu  Christi  an  Joh.,  etc.,  Tubingen,  1863  (Chronological,  see  Palmer's  review  of 
the  work  in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1863,  p.  365).  Bichter,  Kurzgefasste  Aus- 
legung  der  Offb.  St.  Joh.,  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  1864.  Holtzmann,  Die  Offb.  des  Joh ,  in 
Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  4  Parts,  1864.  Jessin,  Die  Offb.  des  Joh.,  1864.  Blech,  Erlduternde 
Uebersicht,  Dantzig,  1864.  The  Apocalypse  Popularly  Explained,  London,  1852.  Lammert, 
Die  Offb.  Joh.  durch  die  Heilige  Schrift  fur  alle  Bibelfreunde  ausgelegt,  Stuttgart,  1864  (see 
the  Jahrbb.  fur  deutsche  Tlteologie,  1865,  p.  560,  review  by  Palmer).  Pacificus,  Die  Weissa- 
gungen,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1864.  Heinrich  Bohrner,  Die  Offb.  Joh.  Ein  neuer  Versuch,  ihr  Dunkel 
zu  lichten,  Breslau,  1866  (reviewed  by  Diisterdieck  in  the  Jahrbb.  fur  deutsche  Theol.  1867, 
p.  127).  Fr.  de  Rougeinont,  La  Revel,  de  St.  Jean,  expliqu£e  par  les  ecritures  et  explicant 
I'histoire,  pr6c6d6e  d'une  breve  interpretation  des  propheties  de  Daniel,  Neuchatel,  1866  (the 
writings  referred  to  by  De  Rougeinont  are  by  Nicolas,  Von  Orsbach,  Faber,  Jurieux,  New 
ton,  Digby,  Guers,  Elliott,  Cunningham,  Geymonat,  Auberlen,  Steinheil,  N.  von  B.,  Vitringa, 
Lambert,  Darby,  Kelly,  B.  W.  Newton,  Mousseaux,  Bossuet,  etc.).  Riemann,  Die  Offb.  Joh. 
fur  das  Christi.  Volk,  mit  3  Anhdngen,  Halle,  1868.  H.  W.  Riuck,  Die  Zeiclien  der  letzten 
Zdt  und  der  Wiederkunft  Christi.  Erkldrung  der  Hauptabschnitte  der  Offb.  Joh.  fur  die 
auf  ihren  Herrn  wartende  Gemeinde,  Basle  and  Ludwigsb.,  1868  (by  the  same,  Die  Lehre  der 
Heiligen  Schrift  vom  Antichrist  and  Die  Schriftmdssigkeit  der  Lehre  vom  tausendjdhrigen  Reich). 
Older  works,  particularly  by  Stilling,  Siegesgeschichten,  1799.  Nachtrag  zur  Siegesges- 
chichte,  1805.  Riihle  von  Lilienstern,  1824.  Weigenmeier,  Tubingen,  1827.  Sander,  1829. 
Osiander,  1831.  Von  Brunn  (2  Parts,  1832).  Schlussel  zur  Offb.  Joh.  durch  einen  Kreuzritter. 
Fr.  Von  Meier,  Karlsruhe,  1833.f 

4.  Monographs :  Riemann,  Die  Lehre  der  Heiligen  Schrift  vom  WQQjdhrigen  Reich  und  vom 
zukunftigen  Reiche  Israel  (in  opposition  to  Diedrich),  Schonebeck,  1858.     Florke,  Die  Lehre 
vom  tausendjdhrigen  Reiche,  Marburg,  1859.      Nepomuk  Schneider,  Die  chiliastische  Doktrin 
und  ihr    Verhdltniss   zur    Christlichen  Glaubenslehre,   Schaffhausen,    1859.      Huschke,    Das 
Buch  mit  7  Siegeln,  Leipzig,  1860.     Kraussold,  Ueber  das  tausendjdhrige  Reich  und  die  Offb. 

*  Writings  for  and  against  Bengel'8  system,  see  the   catalogues  of  literature.      Opitz,  Kurzc  Ueberticht,  1816.     Tiniug, 
Dtrjitngstf  Tag,  Bautzen,  1836.     Idem,  Die  Offrnb    Jnh.,  Leipzig,  1839. 

f  Swedenborg,  Apocalyptis  explicata  tecundum  sensum  ipiritualtm  ed.  Tafel,  Tubingen,  Verlagt-Exprdition,  1862. 
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Joh.,  Erlangen,  1863.  Das  tausendjdhrige  Reich  gehiirt  nicht  der  Vergangenheit,  sondern  der 
Zukunft  an  (in  opposition  to  Heiigstenberg),  Giitersloh,  1866.  The  Symbolical  Numbers  of 
Scripture,  by  Rev.  Malcolm  White,  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Christ's  Second  Coning,  Will 
it  be  Pre- Millennial  f  by  D.  Brown,  Edinburgh.  Fairbairn,  The  Typology  of  Scripture,  2  vols., 
4th  Ed.,  Edinburgh.  Weinyss,  Clavis  Symbolica;  or,  Key  to  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture, 
Edinburgh.  Van  Eldik,  Commentatio  de  seplem  Epist.  Apoc.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1827.  Lammert, 
Babel,  das  Thier  und  der  falsche  Prophet,  Gotha,  1863.  Hebart,  Fur  den  Chiliasmus,  ein 
Gutachten,  Nuremberg,  1859.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  De  Toekomst.  Vier  eschatologische 
Voorlezingen,  Rotterdam,  1868.  Christiani,  Bemerkungen  zur  Auslegung  der  Apok.,  mit 
besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  die  chiliastische  Frage,  Riga,  Bacnieister.  Gottlieb,  Ursprung, 
Ausbildung  und  Ende  der  Erde,  Heidelberg,  1869. 

5.  Chiliastic  Works  :  Broschuren  von  Zimpel  (Schaffhausen,  1859, 1860, 1861;  Frankfort, 
1866).     Cumming,  Die  grosse  Triibsal  ([The  Great  Tribulation],  Studal,  1862).     [Lectures  on 
the  Apocalypse,  First  and   Second  Series,  etc.].     Cloter,  Eine  Heerde  unter  Einem  Hirten  im 
Kdnigreich  Jesu  auf  Erden  vor  dem  jungsten   Tag,  Stuttgart,  1859.      Charbonnel,  60  Jahre 
noc/i   und  die  Welt  ist  nicht  mehr,  Stuttgart,  1850.      Older   works,  by   Petersen,    Leutwein, 
Tubingen,  1821,  1830. 

In  reference  to  chiliastic  writings,  we  would  here  again  remark  that  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  with  a  clear  perception  of  Church  history,  between  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  in  a  symbolical  sense  and  actual  Chiliasm.  Some  commentators — 
as,  for  instance,  Schleiermacher — have  fallen  into  the  error  of  regarding  the  doctrine  of  this 
subject  as  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse  itself,  as  Chiliasm. 

6.  Works  of  an  edifying  and  homiletical  character:  Literature  on  separate  portions  of 
the  Apocalypse  :  Schmidt,  Ein  Votum  iiber  die  homiletische  Behandlung  der  Apok.,  Stuttgart, 
Schober,  1867.      Lucius,  Die  Offb.  Joh.  in  231  Predigten,  Dresden,  1870.     Bengel,  60  Reden 
mit  Pfeil's  Liedern ;  60  Qebete,  Tubingen,  1831.     Roos,  Erbauliche  Reden  uber  die  Offb.  Joh., 
Tubingen,  1781.      Idem,  Deutliche  und  zur  Erbauung  eingerichtete  Erkldrung,  etc.      Hahu, 
Erbauungsstunden  iiber,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1795.     Hermes,    Versuch  zeitge.mdsser  Bctrachtungen, 
etc.,  Leipzig,  1801.     Schulthess,  Homilien  uber  die  Offb.  Joh.,  Winterthur,  1805.     Idem,  Aus 
legung  und  christerbauliche  Nutzanwendung,  etc.,  Zurich,  1805.      Frisch,  Apok.  Katechism., 
Winterthur,  1804.      J.  J.  Hess,  Brief e  uber   die  Offb.  Joh.,  1843.      Frantz,  Betrachtungen, 
Quedlinb.,  1838.      Winkler,  Tdgliche  Betrachtungen,  Stuttgart,  1842.    Spurgeon,  Stimmen  aus 
der  Offb.  Joh.,  Ludwigsburg,  1862. 

Poetical  Literature  on  the  Apocalypse :  Pfeil,  1759  ;  Schreiber ;  Lavater,  Jesu^  Messias, 
oder  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn  in  24  Oesdngen,  Zurich,  1780;  Miinter,  Copenhagen,  1784; 
Venator,  Die  Offb.  St.  Joh.,  Darmstadt,  1846 ;  in  verse,  Leipzig,  1864.  Diedrich,  Die  Ojfb. 
Joh.  kurz  erldutert,  Neu-Ruppin,  1865.  Harms,  Die  Offb.  Joh.,  gepredigt  nach  ein&lnen  Ab- 
schnitten  aus  derselben,  Kiel,  1844.  Wachtler,  Die  Offb.  St.  Joh.,  fur  die  christliche  Gemeinde 
ausgelegt  in  Predigten,  2  vols.,  Essen,  1855.  W.  Hoffmann,  Maranatha;  Part  2d,  Jie  Weis- 
sagungen  der  Apostel,  Berlin,  1858.  Zuschlag,  Die  Offb.  Joh.  in  Bibelstundcn,  Leipzig,  1860. 
Vetter,  Die  Offb.  St.  Joh.  auf  Bibelstunden  eingerichtet,  Breslau,  1859.  Beckholz,  Ludwigs 
burg,  1860.  Guenning,  Blicken  in  de  Openbaring,  4  deelen,  Amsterdam,  1867.  Deutinger, 
Die  chriMiche  Ethik  nach  dem  Apostel  Johannes;  Vortrdge  iiber  die  Brief  e  und  die  Offb., 
Regensburg,  1S67.  Tomlin,  S'iriptural  and  Historical  Interpretation  of  the  Revelation,  Macin 
tosh,  1868.  Bengel's  Offenbarungsgedanken.  Aus  den  60  Reden,  Stuttgart,  1867.  Freybe, 
Von  unsers  Herrn  Christi  Wiederkunft,  Parchim,  1868. 

The  Seven  Epistles  :  Meister,  Pastoralbriefe  des  Sohnes  Gottes.  Wichelhaus,  Die  7  Send- 
schreiben  des  Herrn,  Predigten,  published  by  Sander,  Elberfeld,  1827.  Heubner,  Predigten 
iiber  die  7  Sendschreiben,  3d  Ed.,  Berlin,  1850.  Zorn,  Die  7  Sendschreiben  und  die  7  Siegel, 
Bayreuth,  1850.  Van  Oosterzee,  Chris/us  unter  den  Leuchtern.  Uebersetzt  von  Petri,  Leipzig, 
1854  (the  title  of  the  original  Dutch  work  is:  Stemmen  van  Patmos,  Rotterdam,  1854.  A 
new  translation  by  Merschmann  has  recently  been  announced).  Vetter,  Die  7  Siegel,  Breslau, 
1859.  Huschke,  Das  Bach  von  7  Siegeln,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  1860.  Roffhack,  Schopfung  und 
Erlosung  nach  Offb.  4  und  5,  Barmen,  1866. 
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The  Seven  Trumpets  :  Vetter,  Die  7  Posaunen,  Breslau,  I860.* 

Antichrist  (ch.  xiii.) :  Comenius,  Cerberus  Triceps,  Stockholm,  1641.  J.  H.  Hess,  Der 
Antichrist,  Winterthur,  1831.  Viedebandt,  Die  beiden  Hauptparteien,  Eibelstudien  uber  Offb, 
St.  Joh.,Kap.\2u.  13. 

The  Seven  ViaLs  of  Wrath :  Vetter,  Breslau. 

Chap,  xvii.:  Geist  der  Zeit  in  seinen  Werkzeugen  und  Folgen,  Stuttgart,  1848.  Elicke  in 
die  Vergangenheit,  etc.  (chs.  xi.-xix.),  Elberfeld. 

Chap.  xx. :  Robbelen,  1861.     Seyfferth,  Das  tausendjdhrige  Reich,  Xew  York. 

Chaps,  xxi.  and  xxii.:  Ewald,  Die  Herrlichkeit  des  neuen  Jerusalem*,  2  vols.,  Bremen, 
1738-40. 

\  6.   SUPPLEMENTAL  TO   LITERATURE   ON   THE   APOCALYPSE. 

Having  laid  the  preceding  history  of  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  before  our 
readers,  there  remain  but  a  few  points  to  glance  at,  and  those  more  especially  of  a  general 
character. 

The  literature  on  the  Apocalypse,  like  that  on  the  Canticles,  is  of  immense  extent.  The 
charm  of  mystery,  of  the  most  significant  images,  of  a  language  expressive  of  the  strongest 
feeling,  as  well  as  the  piquancy  of  a  striking  singularity  and  an  apparent  sensuousness  of 
view,  all  these  traits  combine  to  assemble  exegetes  and  ascetics,  devout  men  and  visionary 
enthusiasts,  allegoriste,  critics,  and  criticists  of  all  kinds,  before  the  sanctuary  of  these  Books. 
From  the  history  of  general  exegetical  literature  alone,  might  be  gathered  an  extensive  history 
of  the  literature  on  the  Apocalypse.  We  must  limit  ourselves  here  to  a  mention  of  the  most 
noted  catalogues,  the  best  synopses,  and  a  few  suggestive  supplementary  remarks. 

According  to  Heidegger's  Enchiridion,  p.  661,  the  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse — apart 
from  Commentaries  embracing  the  entire  Scripture,  or  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament — 
seems  to  have  been  treated,  principally,  by  Eeformed  and  Catholic  Theologians.  The  Bib 
lical  Archivarius  of  Lilienthal,  p.  707  sqq.,  however,  shows  that  Lutheran  Theologians  have 
likewise  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  interpretation  of  this  Scripture ;  with  especial 
reference  to  the  question  of  Chiliasm.  Still,  the  Bibliotheca  Theologica  of  Walch,  Part  IV., 
p.  760  sqq.,  also  represents  the  Reformed  literature  on  the  Apocalypse  as  particularly  ex 
tensive.  Fuhrmann's  Handbuch  der  Theoloy.  Literatur,  Vol.  II.,  1st  half,  p.  343,  presents  but 
a  meagre  account  of  the  more  recent  literature  on  this  subject  (Vogel,  Herder,  Miinter,  Eich- 
horn,  Sam.  Gottl.  Lange).  Two  lists  of  the  principal  works  on  the  Apocalypse  are  contained 
in  Wiener's  Handbuch  der  Theolog.  Literatur,  p.  274  (on  Daniel,  p.  221),  and  in  the  first 
supplement,  p.  42  (Daniel,  p.  35).  There  are  much  more  extensive  lists  in  Danz'  Worter- 
buch  der  Theol.  Literatur,  pp.  53,  57  (Daniel,  pp.  206-208)  and  in  Supplement  I.  (reaching 
to  the  year  1841-42),  p.  6  (Daniel,  p.  25).  The  account  of  Apocalyptic  literature  is  carried 
down  to  the  present  day  by  the  catalogues  in  Hagenbach's  Encyklopddie,  p.  190  (Daniel,  p. 
187)  ;  in  Hertwig,  Tabellarische  Uebersicht,  p.  77.  Guerike,  Isagogik,  p.  490.  Reuss,  Ge- 
tchichte  der  Heiligen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments,  4th  Ed.,  p.  147  (Gnostic  Apocalypses,  p.  260. 
Apocryphal  Apocalypses,  p.  270.  On  Apocalyptic  exegesis,  pp.  576,  G03). 

On  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Keil,  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.,  p.  438.  Comp.  also  the  articles  on  the 
Revelation  of  John,  and  Daniel,  in  Herzog's  Heal- Encyklopddie. 

The  following  Commentaries  likewise  furnish  catalogues  of  literature :  De  Wette, 
p.  22  sqq.  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  p.  15  sqq. 

For  more  general  lists,  see  Lange's  Comm.  on  Matthew,  p.  19  [Am.  Ed.].    John,  p.  46  sqq. 

In  Liicke's  Versuch  einer  vollstdndigen  Einleitung,  there  is  much  literary  information  in 
the  notes.f 

[In  Darling's  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica,  London,  1859,  there  are  more  than  52  columns 
consisting  of  the  Titles  of  Special  Works  on  the  Apocalypse. — E.  R.  C.]. 

Armbruster,  Die"!  letzten  Pnsaunen  (?)  nder   Wthtn  (!  ),  Stuttgart,  1830. 

t  Antiquarian  catalogues   of  Apocalyptic   literature:    Steinkopf  in  Stuttgart,  Catalogue  18,22,29;  Heckenhauer  in 
Tubingen,  No.  34 ;  Hanke  in  Zurich,  No.  65 ;   J.  Moore,  at  Delft,  Maske,  Bre»l»u,  91. 
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\  7.       GRAND      MISCONCEPTION      OF      THE      APOCALYPSE,      AND      THE      REASON      OF      SUCH 

MISCONCEPTION. 

We  are  not  referring  now,  primarily,  to  that  misconception  which  the  Apocalypse,  as 
a  Biblical  Book,  must  sutler  in  company  with  all  other  Biblical  Book?,  or  to  that  which, 
as  a  Prophetic  Book  particularly,  it  shares  with  all  Prophetic  Books  -  -  the  misconception 
of  unbelief; — we  have  reference  at  present  to  the  misconception  which  it,  specially,  expe 
riences  at  the  hands,  perchance,  of  earnest  Christian  men,  or,  it  may  be,  of  higiily  gifted 
minds. 

Passing  by  the  misunderstandings  of  the  old  Alexandrian  school — such  as,  for  in 
stance,  were  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  by  the  spiritualism 
[tipiritualismus]  of  that  school — three  great  instances  drawn  from  the  more  modern 
period,  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  will  suffice  fully  to  illustrate  this  surprising 
fact.  Three  great  men,  of  different  tendencies,  whose  views  we  have  already  cited  on 
another  occasion,  measured  their  intellectual  strength  against  the  Apocalypse,  and  sig 
nally  came  short  in  the  effort.  We  have  reference  to  LUTHER,  GOETHE,  and  SCH.LEIER- 

MACHER. 

LUTHER  says,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  1522:  "I  suffer  every  one  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  this  Book  of  the  Revelation,  of  John.  I  have  no 
desire  to  tie  any  one  down  to  my  error  or  prejudice.  I  say  what  I  feel.  I  judge  this  Book 
to  be  neither  Apostolic  nor  Prophetic,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  First  and  foremost,  the 
Apostles  did  not  deal  in  visions,  but  prophesied  in  words,  clear  and  direct,  etc.  My  mind 
cannot  suit  itself  to  the  Book,  and  to  me  the  fact  that  Christ  is  neither  taught  nor  recog 
nized  in  it,  is  good  aud  sufficient  cause  for  my  low  estimation  of  it,"  etc.  Luther,  iu  his 
preface  to  the  edition  of  153-i,  considerably  modified  this  indiscreet  deliverance,  conserving, 
nevertheless,  the  expression  of  doubt  (see  Guerike,  Isagoyik,  531). 

GOETHE  gives  utterance  to  the  following  sentiments  in  his  Letters  to  Lavater  (see  foot 
note,  p.  58):  "  I  am  a  man  of  the  earth,  earthy;  to  me  the  parables  of  the  unjust  steward,  the 
prodigal  son,  the  sower,  the  pearl,  the  lost  piece  of  money,  etc.,  etc.,  are  more  Divine  (if  aught 
Divine  there  be  about  the  matter)  than  the  seven  messengers,  candlesticks,  seals,  stars  and 
woes.';  It  may  be  seen  from  this  sketch  that  Goethe  did  not  plunge  very  deeply  into  the 
study  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  opinion  of  SCHLEIERMACHER  is  particularly  unfavorable  (Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testa 
ment.  Vol.  VIII.  of  his  Samnitliche  Werke,  p.  449  sqq.).  This  commentator  perceives,  as  he 
thinks,  a  lack  of  unitous  connection  in  the  Apocalypse;  he  discovers  in  it  nothing  but  universal 
plagues,  represented  under  sensuous  images  to  which  he  can  attach  no  great  religious  value. 
Viewing  the  Scripture  in  question  thus  one-sidedly,  it  seems  to  him  a  matter  of  indiffer 
ence  whether  the  visions  be  understood  or  not,  and  his  inference  is,  that  "  even  a  thoroughly 
correct  interpretation  of  this  BOOK  would  be  productive  of  but  little  profit." 

Schleiermacher  delivered  lectures  on  Church  History,  yet  one  grand  fact  seems  to  have 
escaped  his  observation,  viz.,  that,  in  the  darkest  times  of  the  Church,  the  Apocalypse 
contributed  much  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  hope  and  steadfastness.  The  circum 
stance  that  he  regarded  the  Book  as  Chiliastic,  in  accordance  with  an  exceedingly  superficial 
prejudice,  is  deserving  of  nought  save  a  passing  mention. 

The  cause  of  this  misapprehension  is  far  more  evident  in  the  case  of  Schleiermacher 
than  in  the  case  of  Luther.  In  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  Luther 
seems  to  have  missed  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Schleiermacher,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
unable  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  Hebrew-symbolical  style  either  of  the  above-men 
tioned  Epistle  or  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  brought  his  Helleuiziug  mode  of  view  to  bear 
upon  these  Scriptures  in  particular. 

The  criticism  of  the  school  of  Baur  has  recently  reached  its  meridian  in  the  sphere  of 
the  Protestant  union.  Under  this  head  belongs :  Schellenberg,  Die  Ojfb.  Joh.  Ein  Vortrag, 
Mannheim,  1807  (see  the  7VW.  Jnkresberlcht  for  18(37,  p.  179). 

Any  atte^yt to  v.vaxd  •*  ^uli  vueasure  of  appvwiatiou  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly 
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those  of  the  Old  Testament  (Schleiermacher's  misconception  of  that  is  well  known)  —  the 
Prophetic  Writings  more  especially,  and  hence  most  especially  the  Apocalypse  —  is  still 
greeted  with  general  coldness  and  disfavor;  and  the  principal  reason  of  this  is,  doubtless,  the 
confounding  of  the  Hebrew  revelational  style  of  writing,  and  the  Graeco-Roman  intellectual 
style.  For  a  more  general  treatment  of  this  subject,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  introductory 
remarks  on  Apocalyptics. 
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Under  the  caption:  The  True  Principles  of  Exegesis,  Ebrard  (p.  27sqq.)  lays  down  the 
following  canons  r 

1.  The  exegete  is  by  no  means  to  turn  to  those    '  lights  which  Church  History  affords/ 
but  is  independently  to  interpret  the  given  text,  as  such,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules 
of  exegesis. 

2.  The  business  of  the  exegete  is  not  to  query  whether  such  and  such  a  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled  ;  it  is  his  simply  to  question—  what  is  written  here  ?  etc. 

3.  Exegesis  must  be  conjoined  with  a  careful  consideration  of  its  roots  in  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  Covenant. 

4.  There  must  be  a  careful  comparison  of  similar  and  dissimilar  items. 

5.  Nothing  should  be  symbolically   interpreted  which  is  not  proved  to  be  symbolical 
in  the  Apocalypse  itself  or  by  Old  Testament  visions.      Nothing  should   be  apprehended 
literally  which  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  symbol. 

6.  In  exegesis  we  are  not  to  proceed  from  the  external  and  formal  sides  of  prophecies, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  always  and  everywhere  from  the  subject-matter. 

The  result  of  these  provisions  is  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That  school  which, 
in  the  Revelation  of  John,  finds  the  fundamental  points  of  Churchly  development  pro 
phesied  ;  which  discovers  in  it  neither  conjectures  and  ideas,  nor  passages  of  Church- 
historical  or  eschatological  detail,  but  real,  true  prophecy,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy." 

Such  is,  doubtless,  the  case.  So  far  as  exegesis  is  concerned,  however,  it  can  assuredly 
be  productive  of  no  harm,  if  we  make  use  of  such  "  exegetical  illuminations"  as  Church 
History  may  offer,  as  well  as  examine  into  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  reserving  to  ourselves 
full  liberty  the  while. 

We  need  not  here  repeat  the  rules  of  general  theological  hermeneutics.  If,  however,  we 
follow  the  progress  of  Apocalyptics,  a  series  of  definitions  will  result  from  the  chain  of 
developments  —  ranging  themselves  thus  :  1.  Revelation  ;  2.  Prophecy  —  Messianic  Prophecy, 
in  particular  ;  3.  Eschatological  Prophecy,  or  Apocalyptics. 

Parallel  with  these  three  material  elements  we  find  the  following  formal  elements  : 
1.  Historicalness  in  ideal  significance  ;  2.  Symbolical  colors  and  forms  in  the  service  of  holy, 
t.  e.,  objective-subjective,  vision  ;  3.  A  Hebrew  ground-form,  which  has  thoroughly  adopted 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  universalism  ;  or  the  perfect  synthesis  of  the  Hebrew  art-form 
and  Hellenic  culture.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  result. 

1  Revelation.  It  is  to  be  decided  whether  the  Apocalypse  really  pertains  to  the  sphere 
of  Revelation.  And,  in  handling  this  question,  we  must  admit  that  a  critical  discrimination 
between  genuine  and  non-genuine  chronicles  of  Revelation  is  not  an  art  of  the  most  recent 
times  only  ;  far  less  is  it  the  art  of  indiscriminately  rejecting  all  that  ecclesiastical  criticism 
has  won  by  dint  of  persevering  labor  through  long  centuries.  It  being,  then,  ascertained 
that  our  Apocalypse,  regarded  both  as  a  visionary  fact,  and  as  a  written  production,  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  Revelation,  it  necessarily  results  that  its  character  as  a  Revelation  must  be 
defended  against  the  tendencies  of  deistic  and  pantheistic  exegesis.  And  this  most  especially 
in  respect  to  its  fundamental  idea  —  the  foretokens  of,  and  preludes  to,  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  for  the  perfect  revelation  of  His  Kingdom.  In  antithesis  to  this  fundamental  idea, 
the  utter  frivolity  of  fictitious  motives,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  wretched  Neronic  tradition, 
should  be  shown  up.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  Revelation,  proves  that  the  Apocalyivj 
consists  neither  of  mere  histories,  for  the  satisfaction  of  idle  curiosity  or  a  profane  thirst 
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for  knowledge  and  love  of  science,  nor  of  bare  didactic  conceptions,  but  of  ideally  significant 
facts  appertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

And  here  be  it  remarked  that  the  present  use  of  the  term  historical  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  Deism,  in  its  day,  bestowed  the  epithet  of  historical  on  that  method  which,  for 
instance,  constructed  the  Personality  of  Christ  from  Essenism,  or  translated  the  word  pistis 
(irioTic )  by  fidelity  to  conviction  ;  without  questioning  where,  in  the  old  time,  the  primeval 
source  of  all  these  things,  whose  novelty  was  but  apparent,  might  be  situate.  In  reality,  the 
conception  of  an  all-embracing,  primitive  cell  was  involved  here.  This  hatred  of  the  truly 
new  and  original  is  the  property,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  of  what  are  denominated  modern 
times  [Neuzeit].  Pantheistic  rationalism  regards  Christianity  as  the  product  of  a  compound 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism.  The  fact  that  both  these  were  instrumental  in  preparing  the 
way  for  Christianity,  rationalism  transposes  into  the  assurance  that  they  were  the  parents 
of  rt.  Away  with  originalities  1 — seems  to  be  the  cry.  Down,  especially,  with  the  highest 
of  them,  their  peculiar  stand-points,  and  aspects !  History  begins  in  the  lowlands  of 
humanity. — Then  Gehazi  must  needs  be  more  historical  than  Elijah,  because  he  is  so  very 
human.  Judas  must  be  more  historical  than  John.  And,  finally,  the  superstitious  work 
ing  up  of  the  Neroiiic  tradition  must  be  more  historical  than  the  prophetico-original  world- 
view  of  a  John. 

2.  Prophecy.  Prophecy,  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  organ  of  the 
new;  of  the  heavenly  source-points  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  of  new  words,  new  works. 
Prophecy,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  the  opening  of  new  source-points  within  a  sphere 
that  had  become  historical — the  sphere  of  individual,  legal  Judaism;  the  opening  of 
source-points  of  theocratico-human  universalism,  of  preludes  to,  and  proclamations  of, 
Christianity.  This  Prophecy  is  materially  conditioned  by  contemporary  inducements,  for 
mally  conditioned  by  contemporary  conceptions. 

The  fact  that  Prophecy  has  its  points  of  departure  in  its  own  time  must  not  lead  us 
to  conclude,  however,  that  it  is  confined  to  its  own  time — least  of  all,  to  the  errors  of  its 
time.  What  we  have  to  conclude  from  this  fact  is  that  Prophecy,  as  the  conditional  dis 
closure  of  the  eternal,  which  embraces  the  three  periods — the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future — will  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  exegesis  of  the  past,  the  pastorate  of  the  present, 
and  the  guiding-star  of  the  future,  by  means  of  its  delineation  of  the  fundamental  traits 
of  that  future.  Whilst  it  is  said  that  Prophecy  contemplates  the  future  on  a  reduced  scale 
in  perspective  concentration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  religious  measurement  of  time 
is  totally  distinct  from  the  common  chronological  measurement.  The  difference  is  infinite 
between  an  Apostle's  declaration :  The  Lord  cometh  quickly,  and  the  same  affirmation  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Chiliast.  The  former  does  not  reckon;  he  speaks  forth  his  strong  pre 
sentiment  of  the  speedy  Coming  of  Christ,  because  to  him  the  history  of  the  world  ia 
principially  fulfilled ;  because  he  feels  the  Christologically  winged,  ever  more  rapid  pace  of 
its  history  to  be  a  continual  Coming  of  the  Lord.  But  the  Chiliast  reckons;*  for  to  him 
and  his  impatience  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Advents  of  Christ  is  so  much 
dead  space.  When,  however,  the  chiliastic  impulse  begins  to  assume  an  authoritative  tone 
with  its  chronology,  the  Prophetic  and  Apostolic  spirit  brings  to  light  the  critical  sobriety 
of  its  consciousness,  effecting  this  now  by  the  designation  of  seventy  weeks,  now  by  a  state 
ment  of  other  symbolical  measures  of  time.  Surely  it  is  but  a  starveling  branch  in  the 
midst  of  the  Theology  of  the  present  day— this  confounding  of  the  religious  dates  of  Pro 
phets  and  Apostles  with  chiliastic  determinations  of  times  and  seasons. 

3.  Eschatological  Prophecy.  The  distinctive  mark  of  Eschatological  Prophecy  is  this : 
with  the  genuine  characteristics  of  true  perspectivity,  it  must  reach  to  the  second  Parousia. 
Now  a  spiritualism  [Spiritualismus]  which  regards  the  idea  of  the  second  Parousia  as  a 
chiliastic  error,  cannot  fail  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  claim.  To  such  spiritualism  the 
very  idea  of  Apocalyptic  Prophecy  is  itself  a  npurov  Tprvfoc.  Upon  these  premises  a  lengthy 
strife  as  to  details  might  be  carried  on ;  but  we  have  here  to  do  simply  with  the  collision 


•  [A  few  may  reckon,  but  not  all  — E.  R.  C.]. 
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of  opposite  principles.  It  is,  indeed,  not  every  negation  of  the  eschatological  expectation 
that  has  a  principial  consciousness.  Manifestly  false,  however,  is  every  view  that  leaves 
the  chariot  of  Ezekiel,  near  the  first  Parousia,  deep  in  the  sand  of  the  common  historical 
circumstances  of  his  time.  As  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Baurian  Theology  causes 
the  Christology  of  the  "  Jewish  Apostles  "  to  fall  behind  the  Christology  of  an  Isaiah,  and 
makes  the  characters  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  vanish  like  murky  shadows  behind 
the  distinct  and  shining  forms  of  the  Prophecies;  so,  likewise,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
New  Testament  Apocalyptist  knew  really  less  of  the  future  than  his  brethren  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  at  least  that  his  writings  reveal  less  than  the  eschatological  discourses  of 
the  Lord  and  the  Apostle  Paul.  If  we  have  become  truly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
Old  Testament  Prophecy,  we  shall  not  look  upon  those  fundamental  traits  of  the  eschato 
logical  future  which  are  presented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  ground-plan  of  either  Church 
or  world-history ;  much  less  shall  we  be  able  to  mistake  the  parallel  points  in  the  character 
of  Apocalyptic  Prophecy,  or  fail  to  recognize  its  cyclical  progression. 

4.  Historicalness  in    ideal   significance,   i.  e.,   Hebrew    theocratico-religious   style.      This 
caption  is  expressive,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  reality  of  the  historical  basis  of  the  Apoca 
lypse  (the  personal  Christ ;  the  Redemption,  the  Church,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  the  Resurrection,  etc.]  ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ideal  significance  of  that  basis, 
which   makes  it  impossible   that  the  Apocalypse  should  anywhere  be   purely  historical ; 
hence,  chs.  ii.  and  iii.  may  not  be  restricted  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor ;  chs.  v. 
and  vi.   cannot  have  reference  to  periods  of   the  Church's  history;    nor  can  ch.  vii.   and 
other  passages  be  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation,  etc. 

5.  Symbolical  colors  and  forms  in  the  service  of  holy,  i.  e.,  objective-subjective  vision.      If 
the  colors  are  symbols,  so  too  are  the  forms.     And,  consequently,  so  likewise  are  the  num 
bers.     It  is  unnatural,  in  a  symbolical  writing,  to  treat  the  numbers  in  accordance  with 
either    their    common    value    or    their     literal    value.       Again,    as    it    is    necessary    to 
distinguish  betwixt  symbols    and  dogmas,  not  taking  for  granted  that  a  symbol — as,  for 
instance,  a  beast,  a  lion — always  denotes  the  same  idea,  but  modifying  the  signification  of 
the  symbol  by  the  context,  so  it  is  likewise  necessary  thoroughly  to  distinguish  those  visions 
which  are  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  morbid  subjective  hallucinations,  with  which 
they  now  are  often  frivolously  identified. 

6.  A  Hebrew  ground-form  which  has  thoroughly  adopted  the  New  Testament  idea  of  Univer- 
talism  ;  or,  the  complete  Synthesis  of  the  Hebrew  Art-form  and  Hellenic  Culture.     In  the  first 
place,  we  have  to   reject   the   common   enthusiastic,  as  well  as  the  common  humanistic, 
notion  which  maintains  the  existence  of  a  strife  between  the   perceptions   of  immediate 
ecstasy,  the  mediation  of  those  perceptions  through  the  instrumentality  of  religious  writings, 
aided  by  a  knowledge  of  previously   existing  Holy  Scriptures,   and  the  framing  of  said 
perceptions  in  artistic  forms.     Secondly,  we  would  controvert  the  notion  which  represents 
those  moments  of  inspired  conception  and  the  moments  when  the  mind,  looking  in  upon 
itself,  passes  in  review  and  commits  to  writing  the  treasures  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
it,  as  mutually  exclusive  the  one  of  the  other.     An  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
high  poetic  productivity  should  lead  the  critic  beyond  this  sorry  judgment.     But  the  point 
upon  which  the  greatest  stress  should  be  laid  is  this,  viz.  :  that  it  is  an  hypothesis  utterly 
contradictory  of  ethical  psychology  to  suppose  that  exalted  revelations  could,  by  any  possi 
bility,  have  been  poured  into  the  vessel  of  narrow  and  impure  folk-prejudices,  folk -traditions, 
and  fantastic  extravagances.    The  wise  man  indeed  says  :  Apples  of  gold  in  dishes  [pictures] 
of  silver,  but  never :  Apples  of  gold  in  unclean  earthen  shards  !     Again,  the  identification 
of  Apocalyptic  forms  with  forms  of  Greek  poetry,  or  the  dissection  of  the  Revelation  into 
various  irreconcilable  parts,  or  the  non-appreciation  of  its  unitous  composition,  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  idea  of  the  Apocalypse. 

According  to  Reuss  (p.  147)  the  following  leading  tendencies  have  been  developed  in 
exegesis : 

1.  The  Chiliastic  tendency.  This  he  should  have  divided  into :  (a)  the  true  eschato 
logical  tendency  ;  and  (b)  its  caricature,  the  really  Chiliastic  tendency. 
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2.  The  moral  spiritualizing  [spintualisirend]  tendency — more  accurately  defined:   the 
religious.practical  allegorizing  tendency.     This,  however,  may  also  be  chiliastic. 

3.  The  historizing  tendency  in  various  modifications :  (a)  Church-historical  with  polemic 
reference  to  the  Papacy ;    (b)  Political  phases,  in  their  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  (c)  Having  reference  only  to  the  immediate  period  of  the  Jewish  war. 

4.  Idealizing  modernization  of  eschatological  elements. 

5.  The  purely  historical  tendency  which  is  determined  to  insure  the  views  of  primitive 
times  in  full  possession  of  their  rights,  and  seeks  to  interpret  the  Book  by  them  alone,  with 
out  any  regard  to  the  views  current  in  our  own  day.     Reuss  mentions  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
Diisterdieck,  Bleek,  Volkmar,  as  representatives  of  this  last  tendency — a  fact  in  itself  sufii- 
cieiitly  illustrative  of  his  conception  of  the  "  purely  historical." 

Davidson's  arrangement  of  systems,  noted  by  us  under  \  5,  is  of  greater  value. 

Auberlen  distinguishes  '[Daniel  and  Revelation,  p.  359  sqq.,  Eng.  Ed.]:  1.  The  Church- 
historical  view:  Bengel,  the  English  and  French  commentators ;  Elliott,  Gaussen.  2.  The  view 
which  conceives  of  the  Apocalypse  as  portraying  contemporaneous  history :  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
Liicke,  etc.  3.  The  conception  of  it  as  descriptive  of  the  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  : 
Von  Hofrnann,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard — to  this  third  class  of  exegetes  Auberlen  himself 
belongs. 

This  simple  and  attractive  disposition,  however,  includes  important  varieties  under  its 
several  rubrics.  And  beside  the  pure  forms,  there  are  also  mixed  forms  of  interpretation. 

In  accordance  with  our  view  of  the  style  of  theocratic  revelation,  we  might  lay  down 
the  following  distinctions : 

1.  Abstract  historical  view  :    (a)  Absolutely  Divine  Church  and  world-historical  predic 
tions  ;  (b)  Absolutely  human  combinations  of  contemporary  history  and  popular  prejudices; 
(c)  Theosophic  and  chiliastic  mixed  forms,  confusing — not  reconciling — the  two  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

2.  Abstract  idealistic  view :    (a)  Quietistic  allegorizings  for  private  edification ;    (b)  Mo 
dern  allegorizing.-;  as  translations  of  theocratic  concretes  into  deistic  or  pantheistic  abstracts ; 
(c)  Chiliastic,  mixed  forms — Swedenborg  and  others. 

3.  Concrete  Christological  forms :    (a]  Cyclical  view ;    (b)  Rhapsodical  view ;  (c)  Mixed 
forms. 

|  9.    CONSTRUCTION    OF   THE   APOCALYPSE. 

The  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to  its  formal  side,  constitutes  the  meridian  of  Hebrew  poetry 
and  art,  embracing  in  its  individual  forms  the  most  diverse  elements.  In  respect  to  its  con 
structive  side,  again,  it  is,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  all  Apocalypses,  a  finished 
composition,  a  unitous  work  of  art,  as  are  the  Biblical  Apocalypses  in  general ;  beyond  the 
circle  of  these,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  tli€ 
Biblical  Books  throughout.  If  the  laws  of  this  construction  be  but  recognized,  the  obscure 
Book  of  Revelation  will  present  itself  to  our  eyes  as  a  radiant  constellation,  a  symmetrical 
cathedral,  built  upon  a  plan  of  perfect  clearness  and  transparency.* 

In  the  first  place,  the  Apocalypse  is  a  unitous  ideal  representation,  furnished,  like  the 
Gospel  of  John,  with  a  Prologue  and  an  Epilogue. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Apocalypse  relates  to  the  revelation  of  the  second  Coming  of  Christ, 
imparted  to  the  Apostle  John  for  believers — the  seven  churches  in  particular.  Similarly, 
the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  relates  to  the  revelation  of  Christ's  first  Coming  for  the  Jews, 
the  disciples  of  John  in  particular.  The  Prologue  is  comprised  in  ch.  i.  1-8. 

In  the  Epilogue  of  the  Apocalypse  the  Lord  enacts  certain  definite  regulations  in  refe 
rence  to  His  Coming,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John ;  here,  however,  He  definitely  proclaims  His 
speedy  approach,  and  in  the  stead  of  the  two  Apostles,  Peter  and  John,  He  sets  forth,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  word  of  prophecy  concerning  His  Coming,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Church's  prayer  for  that  Advent.  The  Epilogue  is  comprised  in  cli.  xxii  6-21. 

•  Coup.  Lunge's  Apost.  Zeitalier,  Vol.  II.,  p.  454. 
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The  fundamental  idea  or  theme  of  the  Apocalypse  itself  is :  The  near  Advent  of  Christ, 
as  the  end  of  the  world,  in  order  to  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
transfiguration  of  the  world  into  the  Father's  House,  the  City  of  God ;  considered  in  respect 
to  its  presages  and  signs,  for  the  instruction,  warning,  strengthening,  and  elevating  of  the 
believing  Church. 

The  mediation  of  Christ's  Coming  is  developed  agreeably  to  the  idea  of  a  great  Divine 
week ;  this,  as  the  week  of  the  second  creation— the  creation  of  an  eternal  spirit-world — 
forms  both  a  contrast  and  a  parallel  to  the  Divine  week  of  the  first  creation,  whose  Sabbath 
was  the  consummation  of  the  natural  world  in  the  appearance  of  the  first  man.  The  charac 
teristic  of  the  Apocalypse,  therefore,  is  the  number  seven.  Seven  churches ;  seven  seals ; 
seven  trumpets ;  seven  thunders ;  seven  heads  of  Antichrist,  or  seven  mountains  ;  seven  vials 
of  wrath;  the  seventh  Day  appears  as  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  Seven  Spirits  in  the 
glorified  Christ. 

As  within  each  individual  seven,  within  the  seven  churches,  seven  seals,  etc.,  a  quaternary 
is  set  off  against  the  following  ternary — the  quaternary  forming  the  universal  foundation;  the 
fifth  image,  in  the  ternary,  the  special  form  of  the  crisis ;  the  sixth  the  actual  culmination  of  the 
crisis  (the  aKftr/}  •  the  seventh  image  being  the  consummation  or  fruit  of  the  foregoing  ones,  the 
bud  of  a  following  septenary — so  it  is  with  the  arrangement  of  the  seven  principal  items;  here, 
too,  a  quaternary  precedes  the  ternary .  The  first  four  images— the  seven  churches,  seven 
seals,  seven  trumpets,  and  seven  thunders — are  descriptive  of  the  course  of  the  world  as  its 
approaching  end  ;  the  last  three  images,  on  the  contrary — the  seven  heads  of  Antichrist,  the. 
seven  vials  of  wrath,  and  the  seventh  day,  are  descriptive  of  the  end  itself  in  its  develop 
ment  from  the  judgment  to  the  glorification  of  the  world.  In  accordance  with  the  above, 
the  movement  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the  course  of  the  world  ta 
the  end,  chs.  i.-xi.,  and  the  course  of  the  world  in  the  end,  chs.  xii.-xxi*.  We  have  only 
to  remark  that  the  fragmentary  and  mysterious  sketch  of  the  time  of  the  seven  thunders 
forms  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  half. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  prophetic  sight,  the  individual  items  of  the  septenary  do 
not  follow  each  other  chronologically,  like  different  historical  periods  (as  Bengel  and  many 
others  maintain);  on  the  contrary,  the  individual  visions  are  invariably  pictures  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  world,  characteristic  of  this  course  in  its  various  aspects  and  dynamical  rela 
tions,  and  linked  together  like  rings.  Accordingly,  the  seven  churches,  the  pictures  of 
Church-  history,  appear  as  the  dynamical  forerunners  of  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
history  of  the  world,  in  its  seven  seals,  is  the  womb  of  those  facts  which  pre-eminently 
preach  repentance,  i.  e.,  the  seven  trumpets.  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven 
mysterious  thunders  are  heard ;  these  are,  doubtless,  spring  and  summer  messengers  for  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  Church.  But  over  against  the  ever  richer,  purer,  and  riper  development 
of  Christianity,  and  almost  outstripping  it,  the  parallel  development  of  Antichristianity  is 
seen,  the  Beast  with  its  seven  heads.  These  seven  heads  call  forth  the  final  judgments,  the 
judgments  of  hardening,  poured  forth  from  the  vials  of  wrath;  these  judgments  are  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  penitential  trumpets  [trumpets  calling  to  repentance].  The 
last  judgment  of  wrath  signalizes  the  turning-point  which  brings  with  it  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord — the  seventh  day. 

But  though  the  seven  principal  items  do  not,  as  chronological  sections,  progress  from  the 
beginning  to  the  final  goal,  yet  there  is  an  advance  toward  the  end  in  the  point  of  view 
which  each  predominantly  exhibits.  They  gravitate  toward  the  goal  of  the  Coming  of  Christ 
And,  in  this  respect,  the  seven  seals  are  more  eschatological  than  the  seven  churches;  the 
trumpets  more  eschatological  than  the  seals,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  the  first  item,  the 
series  of  the  seven  churches,  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  world,  ch.  iii.  20,  21,  and 
even  the  last  items,  the  vials  of  wrath,  and  the  seventh  day,  reach  back  into  the  begin 
ning  of  the  Christian  course  of  the  world.  See  ch.  xiii.,  the  characteristics  of  the  world- 
monarchies. 

*  [See  Introduction  by  the  American  Editor. — E.  R.  C.] 
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That  which  exhibits  the  construction  in  all  its  sublimity,  however,  is  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  teleology  of  the  Divine  Government;  the  absolute  and  yet  free  sway  of  Divine 
Providence  above  a  fluctuating  liberty  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  over  the  demonic 
powers  of  hell ;  these  hellish  powers,  with  ever  increasing  boldness,  induced  by  their  appa 
rent  triumphs,  are  making  constant  advances  against  the  Divine  Rule,  until,  in  the  end,  the 
complete  unveiling  and  exhaustion  of  the  Satanic  kingdom  results  in  the  complete  revelation 
of  Heaven  and  the  perfect  appearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  both  Kingdoms  grappling  to 
gether  at  last  in  personal  concentrations.  This  idea  of  the  heavenly  assurance  of  victory 
finds  its  expression  in  the  fact  that  a  heaven-picture  invariably  precedes  an  earth-picture; 
a  heavenly  pre-celebration  of  the  victory  of  Christ  is  the  invariable  forerunner  of  the  earthly 
crisis,  of  earthly  strife  and  woe,  the  conflict  of  the  Church  Militant. 

With  the  progress  of  these  heavenly  festivals  of  victory,  in  their  eschatological  suc 
cession,  there  is  a  corresponding  progression  in  the  forms  of  their  revelation,  i.  e.,  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalyptist.  Thus,  the  one  Apocalypse  develops  into  a  unity  in  the  organic  niani- 
foldness  of  individual  Apocalypses. 

In  accordance  with  the  preceding  remarks,  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be 
arranged  as  follows  : 

The  Theme  of  the  Book,  which  may  be  found  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Prologue,  ch.  i.  7,  8, 
is  the  great  Advent  of  Christ.  The  Prologue  itself  characterizes  the  Book  as  the  Revelation 
of  the  Coming  of  Christ,  ch.  i.  1-7,  8.  The  Epilogue  proclaims  the  nearness  and  grand  im 
port  of  that  Coming,  ch.  xxii.  6-21.  The  Apocalypse  itself,  therefore,  begins  with  ch.  i.  9,  and 
closes  with  ch.  xxii.  5.  It  falls  into  two  parts :  1.  The  course  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  chs.  i.  9-xi.  14.  2.  The  end  of  the  world  to  the  glorification  of  the  world,  chs. 
xi.  15-xxii.* 


THE  PROLOGUE,  Ch.  i.  1-8. 

PART  I. — Course  of  the  world  to  the  end,  or  the  future  generally,  as  the  Coming  of 
Christ.  The  seven  churches ;  the  seven  seals ;  the  seven  trumpets ;  the  seven  thunders, 
chs.  i.  9-xi.  14. 

1.  The  seven  churches  or  lights.     First  day  of  creation :   Let  there  be  light,  chs.  i.  9- 
iu.  22. 

a.  Heaven-picture.     Heavenly  appearance  of  Christ,  and  ideal  forms  of  the  Church; 
the  stars  in  His  hand ;  the  candlesticks  at  His  feet,  ch.  i.  9-20. 

b.  Earth-picture.     Earthly  forms  of  the  Church  in  the  series  of  the  seven  churches ; 
and  the  Lord  in  the  spiritual  coming  of  His  word  to  them,  chs.  ii.  1-iii.  22. 

«.  The  first  four  churches  in  their  conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  pictures  of 

the  developing  Church :  The  active  church  ;  the  martyr  church ;  the  mixed  church; 

the  enthusiastic  church. 
P.  The  three  fundamental  forms  or  aspects  of  the  matured  Church :  The  church 

cold  in  death  ;   the  church  warm  with  life  ;  the  dying  and  lukewarm  church  (the 

world  within  ;  Christ  without). 

2.  The  seven  seals  or  enigmas  of  world-history  in  its  relation  to  the  Church ;  unsealed 
by  Christ.     Or  the  second  day  of  creation  :  Heaven  and  earth,  chs.  iv.  1-vi.  17. 

a.  Heaven-picture.     Heavenly  aspect  of  world-history,  chs.  iv.  2-v.  14. 

b.  Earth-picture.     The  unsealed  seven  (i.  e.,  the  six,  which  develop  into  the  seventh), 
ch.  vi. 

a.  First  four  seals.  Universal  fundamental  aspects  of  world-history  in  its  eschato 
logical  modification.  War,  dearth,  and  mortality  under  the  supremacy  of  Christ, 
or  the  teleology  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

/?.  The  succeeding  seals.  Martyrdom  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Convulsions  of  the 
earthly  cosmos.  Dawn  of  the  day  of  wrath. 

«  [See  Introduction  by  the  American  Editor.— E.  K.  C.] 
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3.  The  seven  trumpets,  issuing  from  the  seven  seals.    Third  day  of  creation.    Separation 
betwixt  land  and  water,  und  appearance  of  vegetation,  chs.  vii.  1-ix.  21. 

a.  Heaven-picture.     Sealing  of  the  people  of  God  in  this  present  world,  indicated  by 
the  sealing  of  the  elect  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel.    Consummation  of  the  people 
of  God  in  the  other  world.     Or  the  firmament  of  God  (Ps.  xciii.)  in  contradistinc 
tion  to  the  billowy  sea  of  world-history,  ch.  vii.  1-17. 

b.  Earth-picture.     The  seven  (relatively  six)  trumpets.     Or  penal  judgments,  through 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  converted  into  disciplinary  sufferings  in  order  to  awaken 
ing,  chs.  viii.  1-ix.  21. 

a.  First  four  trumpets  :  Judgment  upon  the  spiritual  (and  physical?*)  earth.    Upon 

the  spiritual  world-sea.     Upon  spiritual  fountains  and  rivers.     Upon  spiritual 

celestial  lights,  in  their  outward  appearance,  ch.  viii. 
/3.  The  two  succeeding  trumpets :  Demonic  psychical  sufferings  originating  in  the 

abyss,  as  the  first  woe  from  the  abyss  ;  and  pneumatic  world-plagues,  ch.  ix.     The 

second  woe,  completed  in  chs.  x.  and  xi. 

4.  The  seven  thunders,  or  rejuvenizing  voices  delaying  the  trumpet  of  final  judgment, 
the  seventh  trumpet  (b  aa-exuv,  I'd  Kart-^ov],    Fourth  day.    Appearance  of  the  sun  over  earth 
and  sea,  chs.  x.  1-xi.  14. 

a>.  Heaven-picture.     Heaven  on  earth  in  the  sun-like  radiance  of  the  manifestation  of 

Christ  upon  earth.     Sealing  of  the  seven  thunders,  ch.  x.  1-7. 
b.  Earth -picture.     Suggestive  episodes  of  the  time  of  the  seven  thunders.     Eating  of 

the  little  book.     Measurement  of  the  Temple,  and  separation  of  the  outer  court. 

The  two  olive-trees,  or  witnesses  of  Christ.     Slaughter  of  them ;  their  resurrection 

and  ascension.     Rise  of  Antichristianity,  chs.  x.  8-xi.  14. 


PART  II. — The  end  of  the  world,  to  the  glorification  of  the  world,  chs.  xi.  15-xxii.  5. 

5.  The  Beast  with  seven  heads,  or  Antichristianity.     Fifth  day  of  creation.     Marine 
animals,  chs.  xi.  15-xiii.  18. 

a.  Heaven-picture,  chs.  xi.  15-xii.  17. 

b.  Earth-picture.    The  Beast  out  of  the  sea,  or  Antichristianity  as  developed  out  of 
national  life.     The  Beast  out  of  the  earth,  or  Antichristianity  as  developed  out  of 
the  old  religious  and  secular  order  of  things,  chs.  xii.  17-xiii.  18. 

6.  The  seven  vials  of  wrath,  or  judgments  of  hardening.     Sixth  day  of  creation,  as  the 
day  of  the  appearing  of  the  New  Man  from  heaven,  chs.  xiv.-xx.  15. 

a.  Heaven-picture  of  the  incipient  judgment  (general  view),  chs.  xiv.-xv.  8. 

b.  Earth  picture  of  the  incipient  final  judgment  (general  view).      The  seven  last 
plagues,  ch.  xvi.  1-21. 

n.  First  four  plagues.  Judgment  of  hardening  upon  the  earth ;  upon  the  sea ; 
upon  the  rivers  (spiritual  currents) ;  judgment  of  the  transformation  of  the  sun 
shine  of  revelation  into  fiery  heat  (comp.  the  first  four  trumpets). 

P.  Fifth  and  sixth  vials  of  wrath.  Judgment  upon  the  seat  of  the  Beast.  Judg 
ment  of  the  loosing  of  the  kings  of  the  East  (see  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets). 

y.  The  seventh  vial  of  wrath,  or  the  ramification  of  the  one  judgment  into  three  judg 
ments,  ch.  xvi.  19-21. 

a.  Final  judgment  on  the  great  Whore,  executed  by  the  ten  kings,  representatives  of 
dechristianized  national  life,  chs  xvii.  and  xviii. 

b.  Final  judgment  on  the  ten  kings,  completed  by  the  Appearance  of  Christ,  chs.  xix.- 
xx.  6. 

c.  Final  judgment  upon  Gog  and  Magog,  the  last  rabble-remnants  of  Antichristianity, 
incited  to  rebellion  by  Satan  ;  accomplished  by  fire  from  Heaven ;   the  fire  of  the 
terrestrial  metamorphosis,  ch.  xx.  7-15. 

*  This  ii  contradicted  by  ch.  ix.  3. 
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A.  First  final  judgment,  or  the  judgment  on  the  great  Whore;  absolute  Babylon.     A 
judgment  of  reprobation,  chs.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

a.  Heaven-picture  of  the  reprobatory  judgment  on  Babylon,  ch.  xvii. 

b.  Earth-picture.     Fall  of  Babylon,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Second  final  judgment,  as  a  damnatory  judgment  upon  the  radical  dominion  of  the 
Beast  and  the  false  Prophet,  ch.  xix.  1-21. 

a.  Heaven-picture.     Pre-celebration  of  the  visible  appearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
ch.  xix.  1-16. 

b.  Earth-picture.     Victory  of  Christ,  at  His  appearing,  over  the  Beast ;  and  the  result 
of  victory ;  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  chs.  xix.  17-xx.  5. 

C.  Third  judgment,  or  the  fiery  judgment  on  Satan  himself,  and  the  last  anarchical  re 
bellion  instigated  by  him  on  earth,  ch.  xx.  6-15. 

a.  Heavenly  pre-celebration  of  the  consummation,  ch.  xx.  6-8. 

6.  Consummate  victory  Over  Satan  and  his  kingdom  on  earth.     The  general  resurrec 
tion  and  the  general  judgment,  vers.  9-15. 

7.  The  seventh  day.     As  the  day  of  the  finished  new  creation,  and  the  eternal  new 
world,  chs.  xxi.-xxii.  5. 

a-  Heaven  on  earth,  or  the  City  of  God,  the  new  Paradise,  ch.  xxi. 

b.  Earth  glorified  to  Heaven,  or  the  Land  of  God,  the  Paradisaic  world,  ch.  xxii.  1-6. 
THE  EPILOGUE,  ch.  xxii.  6-21. 
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A.      SIGNIFICANT     TERNARIES. 

1.  The  last  three  churches  ;  the  last  three  seals ;  the  last  three  trumpets  ;  the  last  three 
kings ;  the  last  three  vials  of  wrath.  . 

2.  The  three  woes. 

3.  The  three  frogs,     (a)  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon ;  (b)  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Beast ;  (c)  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  Prophet. 

4.  The  three  parts  of  the  great  city,  Sodom  and  Egypt,  devastated  by  the  seventh  vial 
of  wrath;   aiid  the  ensuing  three  judgments:    («)  Judgment  upon  Babylon;  (b)    judgment 
upon  the  Beast  and  the  false  Prophet ;  (c)  judgment  upon  Satan,  together  with  his  last  organ, 
Gog  and  Magog.    The  two  or  three  [?]  forthgoings  of  Antichristianity  from  the  Euphrates. 


B.     PARALLELS   OF   THE   SEVEN   PHASES   OF   THE   COURSE   OF   THE   WORLD.* 

In  submitting,  on  the  following  page,  parallels  of  the  seven  sevens,  it  is  not  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  thorough  analogy  of  the  individual  numbers  in  respect  to  their 
denotations;  several  such  analogies  will,  however,  appear — especially  between  the  trumpets 
and  the  vials  of  wrath.f 

*  The  visions  of  the  fore-festivals  in  Heaven  might  be  represented  in  a  similar  table. 

t  There  is  also  a  correspondence,  by  no  means  indistinct,  between  the  Rider  on  the  white  horse  and  the  first  peniten 
tial  judgment  [judgment  calling  to  repentance],  as  also  the  first  judgment  of  wrath,  upon  the  earth.  To  the  rider  on  the 
red  horse,  the  penitential  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  wrath  upon  the  sea  of  nations  correspond.  To  the  black  horse, 
or  Dearth  and  Tribulation,  the  penitential  judgment  and  the  Judgment  of  hardening  upon  streams  and  fountains,  i.  «., 
intellectual  tendencies  and  original  minds,  correspond.  To  the  pale  horse,  or  Deatli  and  Sheol,  the  judgment  consisting  in 
the  obscuration  of  the  Sun  of  Life,  Revelation,  corresponds.  Under  the  quinary,  the  heavenly  subtilty  of  the  martyrs 
corresponds  with  the  psychical  and  demonic  subtilty  of  the  plague  of  locusts,  and  the  torments  of  the  Beast  himself. 
Under  the  senary,  the  e-tchatological  earthquake  corresponds  with  the  loosing  of  the  horsemen  from  Euphrates,  and  with 
the  drying  up  of  that  river.  That  the  seventh  seal  is  productive  of  the  seven  trumpets,  and  that  these,  with  the  increased 
power  of  the  seven  thunders,  occasion  the  manifestation  of  Antichristianity;  and,  finally,  that  Antichristianity  induces 
the  sending  of  the  vials  of  wrath,  are  palpable  facts.  With  the  decomposition  of  the  air,  or  the  teparationof  spirits,  of  th» 
seventh  vial  of  wrath,  the  Parousla  is  also  indicated. 
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PARALLELS  OF  THE  SEVEN  SEVENS. 


The  Seven  Churches 

The  Seven  Seats. 

The  Seren  Trum 
pets. 

The  Seven  Thun 
ders. 

The  Seven  Heads 
of  Antichrist. 

The  Seven  Vials  of 
Wrath  as  Judg 
ments  of  Hard 
ening. 

Tht  Seven  Spi 
rits  Heveakd 
in    the    Per 
fected  Christ. 

EPHESUS  

The  Rider  on  the 

Penitential  Judg 

(Reformations  ; 

(The  Two  Beasts.) 

Poured    out    on 

White  Horse. 

ment    on    the 

Sealed.      Signi 

The  Seven  Kings 

the  Earth. 

Christ. 

Earth. 

ficant  Episodes 

SMYRNA  

The  Red  Horse. 

Penitential  Judg 

The  Little  Book. 

First  King   ~| 

Poured   into  the 

War. 

ment     on    tht 

Sea. 

Sea. 

PERGAMUS  

The  Black  Horse. 

On     the     Rivers 

Separation      be 

Sec'd  King 

On     the    Rivers 

Dearth. 

and  Fountains. 

twixt  the  Tem 

and  Fountains. 

ple    and      the 

— 

Outer  Court. 

I 

g 

B 

THYATIRA  

The  Pale  Horse. 

Partial    Darken 

The    Two    Wit 

Third  King 

Into  the  Sun. 

Death. 

ing    of     Sun, 

nesses.) 

Power  of  Death. 

Moon     and 

Stars. 

INTE 

EVAL. 

F'rth  King 

SARDIS  

The  Martyrs. 

Locusts    out    of 

Fifth  King. 

On    the   Seat  of 

the  Opened  Pit 

the  Beast. 

of     the    Abyss. 

Tormentors    of 

Mankind. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Earthquake 

ilorsemen  loosed 

Sixth  King,  who 

On  the  River  Eu 

as  a  Presage  of 
the  End  of  the 

from     the    Eu 
phrates.  Slayers 

is. 

phrates. 

World. 

of  Mankind. 

LAODICEA  

Seventh   Seal    as 

Into  the  Air. 

the    Substance 

pet  :  Announce 

who  is  to  come. 

of  theTrumpet-* 

ment  of  the  Last 

or     Penitential 

Penitential 

Judgments. 

Judgment     o  n 

Antichristiani- 

ty- 

The   Beast  Him 

self    as     the 

Eighth     King, 

ramifying  into 

the  Ten  Kings. 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN 


AS  THE 


BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHECY  OF  CHRIST'S  COMING. 


OR 


THE  REVELATION  OF  CHRIST  TO  HIS  TRUSTED  FRIEND,  THE  APOSTLE  JOHN.     THE 

SECOND,  HIGHER   GENESIS,  CORRESPONDING   TO   THE   FIRST  GENESIS,  AS  THE 

BOOK    OF    GOD'S    DAYS'  WORKS    IN    THE    THROES    OF    THE    END    OF    THE    OLD 

WORLD,  IN  ORDER  TO  THE  CREATION  OF  A  NEW  AND  ETERNAL  SPIRIT-WORLD, 

AMID  THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST. 


FIRST  OR  EXEGETICAL  DIVISION. 

PROL-OaUE. 

CHAP.  I.  1-8. 
Comp.  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  Chap.  I.   1-18;    1  John  I.   1-3. 

VER.   1.       THE     REVELATION. VER.   2.      JOHN. VER.   3.      THE     READERS     IN     GENERAL. VER.   5.      THH 

IMMEDIATE    READERS:     THE    SEVEN    CHURCHES,   A8    SUCH ALSO,    HOWEVER.   AS    REPRESENTATIVES 

OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  ITS  TOTALITY.  (THE  GENERAL  DEDICATION  OF  THE  REVELATION  TO  THE  SEVEN 
CHURCHES  MUST  BE  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  THE  SEVEN  EPISTLES,  WHICH  ARE  NOT  EPISCOPAL, 
BUT  PROPHETIC,  ORIGINATING  IN  THE  VISION  AND  FORMING  A  PART  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE  IT 
SELF.) VERS.  4,  5,6.  GREETING  AND  BENEDICTION  (GOD,  JEHOVAH.  THE  SEVEN  SPIRITS. 

CHRIST,  THE  FAITHFUL  WITNESS.     HIS  DIGNITY  AND  WORK.      DIGNITY  OF  CHRISTIANS). VERS.  7,  8. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  COMING;    THE  THEME  OF  THE  BOOK. 


THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  [om.  ST.]  JOHN  THE  DIVINE  [pm.  THE  DIVINE1]. 

Superscription. 

1  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  pave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his 
servants  things  which  [what  things]  must  shortly  [Lange :  in  swift  succession]  come 
to  pass;    and  he  sent  [sending]  and   [pm.  and]   signified  it  [pm.  it]*  by  his  angel 

2  unto  his  servant  John :     Who  bare  record  [testified]  of  the  word  [Lange  :  Logos= 
Word]  of  God,  and  of  [pm.  of]  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  [om.  and  of  ]s 

3  all  things  that  [whatsoever  things]  he  saw.     Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,4  [aloud]  and 
they  that  hear*  the  words5  of  this  [the]  prophecy,  and  keep  those  [the]  things  which 
are  written  therein :  for  the  time  [Lange :  decision-time]5  is  at  hand  [near]. 

8? 
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DEDICATION   AND   GREETING    [WITH    DOXOLOGY.] 

4  John  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  [om.  which  are]6  in  Asia  :  Grace  be  [om.  be] 
unto  you,  and  peace,  from  him  which  [who]  is,  [om.  ,]  and  which  [who]  was,  [om. ,] 
and  which  [who]  is  to  come  [cometh]7 ;  and  from  the  seven  Spirits8  which   [that] 

5  are  before  his  throne  ;  And  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  [om.  who  ii\  the  faithful  wit 
ness,   and    [om.  and]   the  first-begotten   [first-bora]   of9   the  dead,  and   the  prince 
of  the   kings   of  the   earth.      Unto  him  that   loved   [loveth10]   us,  and  washed11 

6  us  from12  our13  sins  in  his  own  [om.  own]  blood,  and   [ins.  he]  hath  made  us  kings 
[om.  kings— ins.  a  kingdom]14  and  [om.  and]  priests  unto  [ins.  his]  God  and  his  [om. 
his]  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the 
ages].15     Amen. 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT.   THEME  OF  THE  BOOK. 

7  Behold,  he  cometh  with  [ins.  the]   clouds  ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they 
also  [om.  also]  which  [who]  pierced  him  :  and  all  kindreds  [the  tribes]  of  the  earth 

8  shall  wail  because  of  him.     Even  so  [Yea],  Amen.     I  am  [ins.  the]  Alpha  and  [ins. 
the]  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending  [om.  the  beginning  and  the  ending,]16 
saith  the  Lord  [ins.  God],17  which   [who]  is,  [om.  ,]  and  which  [who]   was,  [om.  ,] 
and  which  is  to  come  [who  cometh],  the  Almighty  [or  All-ruler].18 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  So  the  Rec.  ;  Cod.  B.*  has  the  Theologian  [Divine]  and  Evangelist.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  X-  C.,  give  simply 
'AiroitaAui/us  '\toa.vvQv.     The  title  of  A.  is  lost. — E.  R.  C.J 

2  Ver.  1.  ["  Whether  evrjuavev  has  its  object  expressed  in  '-^v  of  this  verb,  or  in  ocra  eiSe  of  ver.  2,  or  whether  the  ob 
ject  is  to  be  supplied  by  a  pronoun  for  arro/caAui//is,  or  for  i  Set  yevevOai.  or,  lastly,  whether  the  verb  is  used  absolutely, 
areques'ions,  gome  of  them  at  least,  more  difficult  thun  i  nportant,  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  A  translation,  especially 
of  the  divine  oracles,  ought  not  to  be  more  explicit  and  determinate  than   the  original.- — No  object  is  supplied  by  Wick., 
Tyn.,  Gran.,  Gen.,  R  leinis, — Vulg.,  8yr., —  Erasm..  Vat.,  Castal.,  Cocc.,  Vitr..  Ros.,  Grcenf.,   Lord,    Kenr." — NOTE  OF  DR. 
LILLIF.  ix  HIS  TRANSLATION  FOR  THE  A.  M.  BIB.  UXION. — E.  It.  0.] 

3  Ver.  2.  Thi  re  after  ocra  of  the  Rec.  di  turbs  the  sens--',  and  is  omitted,  according  to  A.  B.*  C.  X-     There  is  also  an 
erroneous  exegetical  addition  in  [»o;uej  minuscules.     Thus  Dusterdieck.     [Omitted  by  Crit.  Ed-i.  generally. — E.  R.  C.] 

4  Ver.  3.  'O  avayivuxTKiav  ical  ol  aKovovres      Unimportant  var  ations  and  additions  in  minuscules. 

5  Ver.  3.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,   Tisch.  (1859)  give  roi/s  Ariyous  with  A.  C.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc. ;  Tisch.   (8th  Ed.),  with  X-  B.,* 
gives  r'ov  Ariyor.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  Ver.  4.  The  words  which  are  do  not  occur  in  the  Edition  of  1611. — E.  R  C.] 

"  Ver.  4.  Variations  :  before  6  <av  a  TOU  (on  which  see  Uulitzsch,  HcmdschriftUche  Fmtde},  also  fleoi),  and  instead  of  6,  6s. 
[Rec.  gives  TOV  before  6  Siv;  B.*  gives  ©eoii ;  Laoh.,  AH'.,  Treg.  Tisch.,  with  X.  A.  C.,  etc.,  give  simply  on-6  6  uiv.  Th,e  last 
ment  oned  reading  is  adooted  in  the  text.  The  translation  is  to  come,  although  not  erroneous,  is  objectionable,  as  it  is 
liable  to  have  put  upon  it  the  erroneous  meaning,  is  to  be.  The  Rheims,  following  the  Vulgate,  translates  and  which  [who] 
shall  come.  (See  Trench  On  the  Epistles  to  the  ifeven  Cliurches).  Still  bett'-r  is  the  translation  given  above. — E.  R.  C.] 

8  \Vr.  4.  \lvevfio.T<av  oi;  B.*  0.  The  additions  are  explanatory.  [Lach.,  Alf,  and  Tisch.,  read  as  above;  fur  a  given  by 
B*.  C.,  Tree,  reads  rtav  with  X-  A.;  Rec.,  in  accordance  with  P.,  inserts  ttntv  alter  a,  which  is  omitted  by  X-  A.  B*.  C., 
etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

»  Ver.  8.  The  CK  is  o  nitted  [by  Crit.  Eds.  generallv]  in  accordance  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  [(Also  by  P.  Vulg.  Cop.  Syr.,  etc.) 
The  German  Vers.  reads  "from  the  dead. '  Rec.  gives  e/c — E.  R.  I!.] 

W  Ver.  6.  Toi  ayairuvri.,  X-  A.  B*.  C.     [So  re  id  Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  und  Tisch.— E.  R.  C.] 

11  Ver.  5.  A.OVO-O.VTL  according  to  B*.  Vulr. ;  more  Johannean  than  \vtravTi..  See,  however,  Dusterdieck.  [Larhm., 
Treg.,  and  Tiscii.  (JStn  Ed  )  g.ve  AucravTc  in  iicco'-dance  with  X-  A.  C. ;  Alf'ord  presents  both  readings  (but  brackets  the  o), 
\ova-avTi,  in  accordance  with  B*.  P.,  Vulg.  etc.  Tisch.  (1S:>9)  gave  Aouo-avri. — K.  R.  C.] 

!2  Ver.  5.  [La-h.,  Alf..  Tre/.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  give  fie  w.th  X-  A.  C.,  etc.  ;  Tisch.  (1S59)  gives  ino  with  P.  B*.— E.  R.  C.J 

is  Ver.  5.  'llfiMV  is  better  estab'ished  than  the  omission  of  it.  [Lach.,  Treg.,  and  T.sch.,  give  ^uv  with  X-  C.  P.  B*. ; 
Lach.  (Min.  Ed.)  omits  with  A.;  Alrord  brackets.— R.  R.  C  ] 

14  Ver.  G.  Tue  reading  /SacriAei'ai'  established  by  X*-  A.  C.,  etc.,  against  /3o.criAeIs  [by  Rec.  and  P.,  and  /3ao-iAeio^  by  B*. 
— E.  R.  C.]  'Hn.o?  established  by  X.  and  B*.  aga'nst  r/^lv  and  rj/xwiA  [Alf.  and  Tisch.  read  r//j.as  witu  X-  B*.  P.  Vulg.  (Cl.), 
etc.;  Lach.  (E'1.  Maj.)  gives  r//xu>j>  in  accordance  with  C.,  AHord  ci.es  in  favor  of  tnis  readingtho  following  MSS.of  the  Vul 
gate — Amiat.,  Fuld.,  Ilarl..  Toll.  Lach.  (EJ.  Min.),  and  Treg.,  give  ri^iv  witQ  A.  The  correct  reading  of  each  word  is  ex 
ceedingly  uncertain. — E.  R.  C.] 

!5  Ver.  6.  [Lach.  (Ed.  Min.),  Tisch.  (1S59).  and  Alf..  omit  ru>v  aiuivtav  with  A.P.  ;  Lach.  (Ed.  Maj.),  Treg.,  Tiscb.  ^8th 
Ed.)  and  Lanse  retai-x  it  with  X-  B*  C.,  etc.,  Vu'gate. — E.  R.  C.] 

18  Ver.  8.  The  unauthorized  addi  ion  apv))  icai  TE'AOS  is  explanatory.  [These  words  find  no  place  in  any  one  of  the  old 
Codices.— E.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  8.  KOpios  6  0e<k  atainst  the  Re-.     [They  are  given  bv  Crit.  Eds.,  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

18  Ver.  8.  [For  the  translation  All-ruler  see  Add.  Com.  on  ver.  8,  p.  93.— E.  R.  C.] 


See  very  rigorous  revisions  of  the  text  by 
Kelly. — On  John  the  Theologian,  see  Biographies 
of  John. 

Ver.  1.   Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.    Indica- 
[In  this  section  the  nature,  subject,  and  writer  j  tive  not,  of  the  form  of  the  B  -ok,  but  of  its  sub- 
of  the  Book  are  declared,  and  the  importance  of  <  stance.    The  Book  likewise  receives  its  title  from 


EXEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 


0.    THE    SUPERSCRIPTION. 


the  subject  indicated  by  a  benediction  on  those 
who  shall  hear  and  read  it  in  the  spirit  of  obe 
dience.  (Altered  from  Alford). — E.  R.  C.] 


its  subject-matter.  Inadequate  conceptions  of 
the  essence  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Bunsen  and  Holtzmann. 


CHAP.  I.  1-8. 


is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  as  in 
dicating — 1.  The  disclosure  by  word  or  symbol 
of  that  which  is  hidden  or  future,  Rom.  xvi.  25 ; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  6,  26;  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  7;  Gal.  i.  12, 
ii.  2;  Eph.  ii.  3;  2.  The  manifestation  in  sub 
stance  of  that  which  was  hidden  or  future,  Rom. 
ii.  5,  viii.  19;  1  Cor.  i.  7 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  1,  13;  3.  Illumination  (possibly)  Luke  ii.  32; 
this  meaning,  however,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
first.  It  is  manifest  from  the  following  del^ai 
that  the  term  is  here  employed  in  the  first  of 
these  senses.  The  following  from  the  Treatise 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  well  worthy  of  consider 
ation :  "  The  Apocalypse  of  John  is  written  in 
the  same  style  and  language  with  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  and  hath  the  same  relation  to  them 
which  they  have  to  one  another,  so  that  all  of 
them  together  make  but  one  complete  prophecy. 
— The  prophecy  is  distinguished  into  seven  suc 
cessive  parts ;  by  the  opening  of  the  seven  seals 
of  the  book  which  Daniel  was  commanded  to 
seal  up  ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Apocalypse  or 
Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  —  E.  R.  C.] — Of 
Jesus  Christ.—  Genit.subj. :  Christ  the  mediatory 
cause. — God,  in  the  absolute  sense,  as  the  Father, 
being  the  primal  source  of  all  things,  is  likewise 
the  fountain  of  Revelation.  —  [Which  God 
gave  unto  Him. — God,  i.  e.  the  Father  :  Christ, 
the  Mediator,  knows  not  the  times  and  seasons 
(itaipoiic,,  ver.  3)  which  the  Father  hath  put,  in 
His  own  power,  save  as  they  are  revealed  to  Him. 
Comp.  Acts  i.  7;  Mark  xiii.  32.— E.  R.  C.] 

To  show  unto  His  servants. — Statement 
of  the  purpose :  To  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
servants  of  Christ.  Hengstenberg  :  the  prophets. 
Ebrard:  believers.  These  servants  we  hold  to  be 
believers  who  are  in  a  condition  to  discuss  the 
mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  Church 
proper. — Such  things  are  to  be  shown  as  must 
come  to  pass,  in  the  sense  of  Providence,  in 
the  Christian  apprehension  of  the  term.  [Must. 
"  by  the  necessity  of  the  divine  decree.  See  ch. 
iv.  1 ;  Matt.  xxi.  6,  xxvi.  54;  Dan.  xi.  28." — 
ALFORD.— E  R.  C.] 

In  swift  succession  [shortly]. — Different 
interpretations  of  kv  ra^et.  Ebrard  correctly 
interprets  it  as  referring  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
course  of  the  events  prophesied.*  Diisterdieck 
maintains  that  this  view  is  inconsistent  with 
tyyVat  ver.  3.  But  the  Katp6£  is  fj'/i'f,  irrespec 
tive  of  the  length  of  time  consumed  by  what  is 
to  come  to  pass.  The  whole  course  of  the  Katpoe 
has  for  its  final  component  part  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  expression :  what  shall 
come  to  pass,  cannot,  however,  be  paraphrased 
by:  what  shall  begin  to  come  to  pass.  That 
exegetical  prejudice  which  is  incapable  of  dis 
tinguishing  between  religious  and  chronological 
dates,  comes  in  play  here  (see  Diisterdieck 
against  Vitringa  and  others). — 'Euj^uavev  is  a 
modification  of  6elt-ai,  indicative  of  the  signs 


*  [The  contrary  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  ev  rdyei, 
is  ably  set  forth  by  ALFORD  in  the  following  extract :  "The 
context,  the  repetition  below,  6  yap  xatpoc  dyyiif,  and  the 
parallel,  ch.  xxii.  6,  followed  ib.  7,  by  iSoit  ip^ofiai  ra.\v,  fix 
this  meaning  (before  long)  here,  as  distinguished  from 'the 
other  of  swiftly,  which  indeed  would  be  hardly  intelligible 
with  the  historic  aorist  yevt<r6a.i.  This  expression,  as 
De  Wette  well  remarks,  must  not  be  urged  to  signify  that 
the  events  of  apocalyptic  prophecy  were  to  be  close  at  hand  : 
for  we  have  a  key  to  its  meaning  in  Luke  xviii.  7,  8,  where 
long  delay  is  evidently  implied." — E.  R.  C.] 


employed,  the  symbolical  representation.*  It  re 
lates  to  Christ.  [Christ  is  the  sender;  see  ch. 
xxii.  16. — E.  R.  C.]  Hence,  there  is  a  change  of 
construction,  according  to  Diisterdieck  and 
others. 

Sending.f  aToffre/Aaf;  absolute. — By  Hia 
angel  (compare  ch.  xxii.  6). — In  respect  to  the 
various  hypotheses  concerning  these  words — the 
angel  of  the  Lord — Gabriel — the  angel  who  accom 
panied  the  Apocalyptist,  or  who  did  but  throw 
him  into  his  rapt  state,  etc. — we  refer  to  the 
Comm.  on  Genesis,  p.  385  sqq.  [Am.  Ed.].  From 
this  Arigel  of  Christ,  in  His  universal  form, 
particular  angelic  appearances  are  to  be  distin 
guished.  Diisterdieck  regards  the  term  as  ge 
neric,  signifying  that  particular  angel  of  whom 
Christ  made  use  in  each  particular  case.  If  we 
assume  the  angelic  visible  appearance  of  Christ 
to  be  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Acts 
xii.  11,  15),  we  do  indeed  encounter  a  difficulty 
in  the  fact  that  the  angel  designates  Himself  in 
ch.  xxii.  9,  as  o-vvJoivlof ;  doubtless,  however,  it 
suffices  to  remark  that  He  appears  to  the  apostle 
in  the  quality  of  an  angel. J 

To  His  servant  John.— Is  it  conceivable 
that  a  presbyter  John  could  have  applied  this 
emphatic  term  to  himself,  so  long  as  the  memory 
of  the  great  Apostle  John  endured? 

Ver.  2.  "Who  testified. — According  to  Diis 
terdieck  and  many  others  (from  Andreas  of 
Ccesarea  to  Bleek,  Lucke,  Ewald,  II.)  the  whole 
of  verse  2d  refers  to  nothing  but  the  present 
scripture.  This  supposition  they  hold  to  be  in 
nowise  inconsistent  with  euapTvpTjae.  Not  only, 
however,  is  the  Aorist  thus  rendered  of  no  dis 
tinctive  value,  but  the [taprvpeiv  and  fiaprvpia  are 
likewise  deprived  of  their  full  weight.  Neither 
to  a  vision  nor  to  the  report  of  a  vision  could 
these  expressions  be  applied.  We,  therefore, 
with  many  others — from  Ambrosiaster  to  Eich- 
horn — refer  this  passage  to  what  was  known  as 
the  earlier  ministry  of  John  ;  not  simply  to  his 
Gospel,  but,  with  Ebrard,  to  his  whole  evangeli 
cal  and  apostolic  witness,  corroborated  by  his 
martyrhood,  and  familiar  to  his  readers.^ 


*  [This  restriction  of  the  meaning  of  oTjjtxacVto  is  not  in 
aorordance  with  the  other  instances  of  its  use  in  the  New 
Testament  (three  of  the  five,  it  will  be  observed,  being  by 
John),  John  xii  33,  xviii.  32,  xxi.  19,  Acts  xi.  28,  xxv.  27. 
In  all  these  instances  the  signifying  was  by  word  and  not  by 
symbol. — E.  R.  C.] 

t  [Lange  translates,  in  that  he  sent  (indem  er  Botschaft 
sandte),  a  German  idiom  equivalent  to  the  sending,  with 
which  the  E.  V.  in  this  translation  is  corrected. — E  R.  C.] 

I  [The  comparison  of  Acts  xii.  11  with  16,  most  certainly 
does  not  show  that  by  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  ver.  11,  it 
was  intended  to  indicate  in  any  sense  "a  visible  appearance 
of  Christ."  The  disciples,  manifestly,  did  not  intend  to 
designate  Peter  himself  by  that  which  they  styled  his  angel 
— at  the  most,  all  they  could  h;ive  intended  was  his  spiritual 
representative,  a  person  or  thing  distinct  from  himself.  On 
the  supposition  that  by  "the  Angel  of  the  L->rd"  ir  was 
intended  to  designate  sooae  special  representative  of  Christ, 
he  would  be  distinct  from  Christ,  and,  as  a  creature,  would 
represent  himself  as  a  o-ui/SouAo?.  On  the  supposition  that 
by  the  Angel  was  meant  Christ  Himself,  it  is  impossible 
satisfactorily  to  explain  the  language  of  ch.  xxii.  9.  The 
explanation  of  Lange  does  not  suffice.  However  He  might 
have  appeared  (either  subjectively  or  objectively)  to  the 
Apostle,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  Him  as  using  the 
language  there  attributed  to  I  he  angel. — E.  R.  C.] 

g  [As  supporting  this  view,  see  John  xxi.  24;  Uohni.1,2. 
On  the  other  hand.  ALFORD  writes:  "The  objections  to  Kb- 
rard's  reference  are  to  me  insuperable.  First,  as  to  its  intro 
duction  with  the  simple  relative  6$.  We  may  safely  say  that, 
had  any  previous  writing  or  act  been  intended,  we  should 
have  had  6s-  xai,  or  even  more  than  this,  .  . .  Next,  as  to  the 
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The  Word  of  God  (comp.  ch.  xix.  13). — 
Why  should  not  the  Logos  be  intended,  as  Ebrard 
and  others  maintain  ?  [See  the  preceding  ex 
tract.— E.  R.  C.] 

The  testimony  [Zeugnigsthat=.witness-act~\ 
of  Jesus  Christ. — Not  testimonium  de  Christo 
(Lyra),  and  still  less  the  angelic  message  of 
Christ.  [See  preceding  extract. — E.  R.  C.]  How 
natural  it  was  for  the  Apostle,  in  his  martyrhood, 
to  think  of  Christ  as  the  great  Martyr  (see  ver. 
6). — "Oaa  elde.  Dusterdieck  :  The  visions  here 
described.  Comp.  against  this  view  1  John  i.  1 ; 
Gosp.  of  John  i.  14,  xix.  35. — The  expression 
embraces  the  whole  witness  of  John  concerning 
his  whole  view  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  the 
grandeur  of  His  deeds  and  demonstrations. 

Ver.  3.  Blessed  is  [or  be]  he.  [Comp. 
Matt.  v.  3-11. — E.  R.  C.] — This  conveys  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  this  book  totally  different 
from  that  which  is  represented  by  many  moderns 
— Schleiermacher,  for  instance,  in  his  Introduc 
tion  to  the  New  Testament.  Dusterdieck  affirms 
that  this  fj.aKa.pioq  has  reference  only  to  a  par 
ticipation  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  and  not  to 
conservation  in  the  conflicts  which  precede  its 
establishment — ns  if^the  two  ideas  were  separa 
ble. — That  readeth,  and  they  that  hear. 
Representation  of  a  religious  assembly-.-  If  the 
hearing  be  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  reli 
gious  earnestness  [comp.  ch.  ii.  6,  11, "17,  29, 
iii.  6,  13,  22,  &c.— E.  R.  C.]  thus  being  emphatic, 
why  may  not  the  reading  be  expressive  of  the 
same  idea?  [These  words  imply  the  duty  of 
striving  to  understand — a  duty  still  further  im 
plied  by  the  following  direction  to  keep.  How 
can  that  be  kf.pt  which  is  not  understood?  There 
are  those  who  refrain  from  the  study  of  unful 
filled  prophecy,  upon  the  ground  that  "the  pro 
phecies  were  not  designed  to  make  us  prophets." 
This  is  true ;  but  a  prophet  is  one  thing,  and  an 
understander  of  prophecy  is  another.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  curious  prying  into  things  not  revealed, 
an  effort  to  make  determinate  those  times  and 
Seasons  which  our  Lord  has  expressly  declared 
are  (for  us")  left  indeterminate  (comp.  Matt. 
xxiv.  36;  Acts  i.  7).  Such  conduct,  however,  is 
entirely  different  from  the  reverential,  prayerful 
study  of  the  word  as  revealed.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  our  Lord  rebuked  the  Jews 
and  His  disciples  for  not  understanding  the  pro- 


fhinf/s  witnessed.  The  words  6  Aoyo?  roD  0eou  K.  ^  /uaprvpia 
'I.  Xp.  cannot  with  any  likelihood  betaken  to  mean  'the 
(personal)  Word  of  Goil,  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ ;' 
for  why,  if  the  former  term  refer  to  Christ  personally,  should 
He  be  introduced  in  the  second  member  under  a  different 
name?  Besides,  the  words  occur  again  below,  ver.  9,  as 
indicating  the  reason  why  John  was  in  the  island  of  Patm'os  ; 
and  there  surely  they  cannot  refer  to  his  written  Gospel,  but 
must  be  understood  of  his  testimony  for  Christ  in  life  and 
words :  moreover,  rj  ^aprvpia  'Irjtrov  is  itself  otherwise  ex 
plained  in  this  very  book,  ch.  xix.  10.  But  there  is  yet 
another  objection  to  the  supposed  reference  to  the  Gospel 
arising  from  the  last  words,  baa.  dSev.  First,  the  very 
adjective  oo-a  refutes  it;  for  the  Evangelist  distinctly  tells 
us,  John  xx.  30,  that  in  writing  his  Gospel  he  did  not  set 
down  oo-a  e'Sev,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  things  whi'-li  Jesus 
did  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples.  .  .  .  But  still  more  does 
the  verb  ei&ev  carry  this  refutation.  In  no  place  in  the 
Gospel  does  St.  John  use  this  verb  of  his  eye  witnessing  aa 
the  foundation  ol  his  testimony.  .  .  .  But  in  tbis  book  it  is 
the  word  in  regular  and  constant  use.  of  the  seeing  of  the 

Apocalyptic  visions Taken  then  as  representing  the 

present  book,  T'OV  \6yov  here  will  be  the  aggregate  of  Oi 
Koyoi,  ver.  3:  /)  fiaprvpia.  'I.  Xp.  will  be  the  vvtv^a.  -rijs 
irpb^qrcioc,  embodied  in  the  Church  in  all  ages." — ii.  R  C.J 


phecies  relating  to  His  first  Advent,  (comp.  John 
v.  39,  46:  Luke  xi.  52  ;  Matt.  xvi.  3;  Luke  xxiv. 
25) ;  and  that  His  last  great  eschatological  dis 
course  was  delivered  that  His  people  might  be 
fore-warned  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  4,  15,  24,  25,  33) — 
the  implication,  of  course,  being  that  it  should  be 
studied.  It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to 
assert  that  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of 
all  prophecies  will  be  attained  to,  by  all  who 
faithfully  study;  their  design  is  to  set  forth  th« 
duty  of  study.  Doubtless,  many  things  will 
remain  dark  to  the  most  earnest  students,  even 
to  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  it  may  be  confidently 
believed,  however,  that  to  such,  much  important 
knowledge  will  be  vouchsafed  which  will  be 
withheld  from  the  negligent;  and,  furthermore, 
that  all  knowledge  expedient  for  them  to  possess 
will  be  granted. — E.  R.  C.]— The  words  of  the 
prophecy.  These  eschatological  predictions. 
— And  keep.  An  edifying  impression  on  the 
heart  is  not  the  sole  thing  intended  here;  refe 
rence  is  had  to  the  faithful  holding  fast  of  all 
things  set  down  in  this  prophecy,  and  to  a  corre 
sponding  observation  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

For  the  decision-time.  This  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  relating  to/ua/cdp^of,  as  Dusterdieck 
thinks,  for  the  blessedness  cannot  refer  to  the 
future  alone;  that  time  is  intended  when  -that 
which  relates  to  the  last  things  shall  begin — 
hence  6  Kaip6^.  [The  classical  meaning  of  naip6^ 
is  the  right  measure,  the  right  proportion.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  used  to  indicate  a  time,  a 
period ;  but  it  seems  to  carry  with  it  its  classical 
force  of  determinate  proportion — it  is  a  season 
fixed  as  to  time  of  occurrence  and  duration. 
Comp.  Matt.  viii.  29,  xiii.  30,  xxi.  34,  xxvi.  18, 
John  v.  4  ;  Acts  i.  7,  xvii.  27  ;  Rev.  xii.  14,  etc. 
But  what  Kaip6<;  is  here  referred  to  ?  Is  it  not, 
manifestly,  the  entire  period,  viewed  as  a  unit,  in 
which  the  things  symbolically  seen  by  the  Apoca- 
lyptist  should  come  to  pass  ? — a  period  near  to  the 
Apostle  when  he  wrote ;  to  us,  present. — E.  R.  C.] 

6.   DEDICATION  AND   GREETING  [WITH  DOXOLOGT], 

The  view  of  Hengstenberg  and  Ebrard,* 
who  regard  this  dedication,  from  vers.  4-6,  as  re 
lating  only  to  the  seven  epistles,  in  antithesis  to 
the  established  theory,  is  opposed'to  the  organic 
simplicity  of  the  book.  The  entire  prologue 
belongs  to  the  entire  book,  as  does  the  entire 
epilogue.  The  seven  churches,  however,  as  the 
congregations  of  the  first  readers,  represent  the 
entire  Christian  reading-world  ;  just  as  the  Gos 
pel  of  Luke  and  the  book  of  Acts  composed  by 
him,  were  not  designed  for  Theophilus  alone. 

Ver.  4.  John  to  the  seven  churches. — On 
the  relation  of  the  Apostle  John  to  the  Church 
in  Asia  Minor,  comp.  Church  History.  The  fact 
that  the  seven  churches  formed  an  ecclesiastical 
diocese,  extending  from  the  metropolis  of  Ephe- 
sus  to  Laodicea,  is  intimated  by  the  address  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  taken  in  connection 
with  Col.  iv.  16.  [It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the 
intimation.  Most  certainly  the  fact  that  neighbor 
ing  Churches  are  exhorted  to  exchange  epistles 
directed  to  them  respectively,  does  not  imply 
that  they  belong  to  one  diocese. — E.  R.  C.]  On 
the  accounts  of  John's  labors  in  Ephesus,  comp. 


*  [Alford  attributes  to  Ebrard  the  exactly  opposite  view. 
— E.  R.  C.] 
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Steitz.  The  reality  of  the  septenary  does  not 
preclude  its  symbolical  import. 

Asia.  —  In  the  narrowest  sense  —  proconsular 
Asia.  See  Winer  and  others.  [See  an  exceed 
ingly  valuable  and  interesting  passage  in  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii.  Also  Smith  and  Kitto.  — 
E.  R.  C.] 

Grace  be  with  you  and  peace.  —  As  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  principally. 
Comp.  also  2  John  iii. 

From  the  :  He  is  present,  etc.  —  Decla 
ration  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  not  an  etymolo 
gical  analysis  of  it,  as  earlier  exegetes  imagined 
(see  the  citation  of  Bengel  in  Diisterdieck).  The 
declaration  He  is,  He  was.  He  cometh,  or  He  is  to 
come,  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  idea,  for  the 
word  Jehovah  signifies  that  God  is  ever  present, 
at  hand,  for  His  people,  as  the  faithful  covenant- 
keeping  God  ;  neither  is  this  idea  contained  in  the 
expression  who  is,  etc.  [Alford  writes  :  "  A  par 
aphrase  of  the  unspeakable  name  fl'lIT,  resem 


bling  the  paraphrase  rPHK  "IKfX  flTtX  in  Exod. 
iii.  14,  for  which  the  Jerusalem  Targum  has,  as 
here,  qui  fuit,  est,  et  erit  :  as  has  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  in  Deut.  xxxii.  39  ;  Schemoth  R.  iii.  f. 
105,  2:  'Dixit  Deus  S.  B.  ad  Mosen:  Ego  fui  et 
adhuc  sum,  et  ero  in  posterum.'  Schottg.,  Wetst., 
De  Wette."  —  E.  R.  C.]  On  the  [grammatical] 
imparity  of  this  formula,  and  the  attempts  to 
smooth  it  down  (rov-^v-fp^dfievog),  see  Diister- 
dieok,  page  100.  [Trench,  in  his  Com.  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  thus  treats  of 
"  the  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
grammar:  Doubtless,  the  immutability  of  God, 
'  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever  ' 
(Heb.  xiii.  8),  is  intended  to  be  expressed  in 
this  immutability  of  the  name  of  God,  in  this 
absolute  resistance  to  change  or  even  modifica 
tion  which  that  name  here  presents.  '  I  am  the 
Lord;  1  change  not'  (Mai.  iii.  6),  this  is  what  is 
here  declared."  —  E.  R.  C.]  The  name  is  no 
direct  designation  of  the  Trinity;  at  most,  it 
contains  but  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  three 
economies. 

From  the  seven  Spirits.  —  See  Is.  xi.  2; 
Rev.  iii.  1;  iv.  5  ;  v.  6.  The  seven  Spirits  burn 
like  lamps  [Germ.  Fackeln,  torches]  before  the 
throne,  as  Spirits  of  God,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb.  By  this  we  under 
stand  seven  ground-  forms  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Logos  or  heavenly  Christ  in  the  world  (hence 
ideals  of  Christ;  lamps  of  God  ;  eyes  of  Christ)  ; 
neither,  therefore,  seven  properties  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  though  the  Spirit  of  God  is  their  unitous 
life  ;  nor  properties  of  God  (Eichhorn)  ;  nor  the 
symbolical  totality  of  the  angels  (Lyra)  ;  nor 
the  seven  archangels,  in  accordance  with  the  tra 
ditional  view  (of  these  archangels  six  only  are 
grouped  together  on  canonical  and  apocryphal 
ground)  ;  as  in  Is.  xi.  2,  the  six  spirits  are  merged 
in  the  unity  of  the  septenary  \_Siebenzahl~\  ;*  nor 
seven  of  the  ten  Sephiroth  (Herder).  We  must 
likewise  distinguish  from  these  seven  Spirits  the 

*  [Mirhael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel,  Sealthiel,  Jeremiel. 
The  doctrine  of  a  true  septenary  of  archangels  was  advanced 
in  later  times,  though  nut  so  late  as  1460.  Comp.  the  note 
In  Diisterdieck.  —  E.  R.  C.] 


Spirit  who  speaks  to  the  churches  (ch.  ii.  7, 
xi.  29);  with  reference  to  Zecli.  iii.  9,  iv.  6,  10.* 

Ver.  5.  From  Jesus  Christ. — From  Him 
also  the  blessing  of  grace  aud  peace  comes ; 
hence,  to  Him  divine  operations  are  attributable. 

[Who  is]. — The  nominative,  makingachange 
in  the  construction,  manifestly  gives  prominence 
to  the  three  following  designations  of  Christ  as 
favorite  Apocalyptic  names.  As  God  Himself, 
in  an  Apocalyptic  view,  is  preeminently  He  Who 
is  present,  Who  was  present,  and  Who  draweth 
nigh  \j>resent],  so  Christ  is,  first,  the  Great  Mar 
tyr  in  a  unique  sense;  secondly,  the  Conqueror 
of  death;  thirdly,  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth.  In  accordance  with  the  senje,  a  row  6 
would  be  in  place  here  also.  These  names, 
therefore,  serve  neither  as  a  foundation  for  that 
which  follows  nor  for  that  which  precedes  them, 
though  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Ebrard  par 
allelizes  these  three  names  of  Christ  with  the 
following  three  soteriological  operations.  With 
the  faithful  Witness  correspond  the  words  :  Who 
loveth  us,  etc.  The  three  offices  of  Christ  are 
likewise  suggested  here,  though  Diisterdieck  dis 
putes  even  this.  We  must  remark  that  the 
reading  hvaavri  would  convert  the  high-priestly 
function  into  a  kingly  one. 

The  faithful  Witness. — Seech,  iii.  14;  also 
ch.  xix.  11,  xxi.  5,  xxii.  6. — Diisterdieck  appre 
hends  this  as  intimating  the  fact  that  Christ  is 
the  Mediator  of  all  divine  revelation,  and  dis 
putes  the  very  reference  in  point ;  viz.  :  to  the 
fact  that  Christ,  in  the  extremity  of  temptation 
under  suffering,  sealed  the  revelation  of  God 
with  His  testimony  (Ebrard).  The  revelation  of 
God  is  likewise  enwrapped  in  both  the  following 
points;  the  First-born  and  the  Prince.  Other  re 
ferences  [of  the  faithful  Witness — TR.]  either  to 
the  fulfillment  of  threats  and  promises,  or  to  the 
truth  of  the  apocalyptic  words,  pass  by  the  fun 
damental  idea.  [The  following  comment  of 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  quoted  by  Trench,  sets 
forth  the  truths  involved  in  this  appellation  in 
great  fullness  :  "  Testis  fidelis,  quia,  de  omnibus 
quae  per  Eum  testificanda  erant  in  mundo  testi- 
monium  fidele  perhibuit.  Testis  fidelis,  quia 
quaacunque  audivit  a  Patre  fideliter  discipulis 
suis  nota  fecit.  Testis  fidelis,  quia  viam  Dei  in 
veritate  docuit,  nee  Ei  cura  de  aliquo  fuit,  nee 
personas  hominum  respexit.  Testis  fidelis,  quia 
reprobis  damnationem,  et  electis  salvationem 

*  [That  created  beings  cannot  be  intended  by  the  Fe<-en 
Spirits  in  evident  from  their  being  montioiie'l  between  the 
Father  and  Jesus  Christ,  aud  also  from  their  being  regarded 
as  sources  of  blessing.  The  view  as  to  their  nature  advocated 
by  I>ango  is  inconsistent  with  their  being  associated  with  Per 
sons,  and  their  being  named  witlt  and  still  more  before  Christ. 
Trench  judiciously  remarks :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  '  the 
seven  spirits  '  we  arc,  to  understand  not  iudeeil  the  sevenfold 
operations  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  sevenfold 
in  His  operations.  Neither  need  there  be  any  difficult,  in 
reconciling  this  interpretation,  as  Mede  urges,  with  the 
doctrine  of  His  personality.  It  is  only  that  He  is  regarded 
here  not  so  much  in  His  personal  unity,  as  iu  His  manifold 
energies;  for  'there  are  diversities  of  gifts  but  the  same 
Spirit,'  ICor.  xii.4. — The  manifold  gifts,  operations,  energies 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  here  represented  under  the  number 
seven,  being  as  it  is  the  numl>er  of  completeness  in  the 
Church.  We  have  anticipations  of  this  in  the  Old  Testament. 
\S  hen  the  Prophet  Isaiah  would  describe  how  the  Spirit 
should  be  given  not  by  measure  to  Him  whose  name  i<  the 
Branch,  the  enumeration  of  the  gifts  is  sevenfold  >xi.  2); 
and  the  seven  eyes  which  rest  upon  the  stone  which  the  Lord 
had  laid  can  mean  nothing  but  this  (Zech.  iii.  9,  cf.  iv.  10; 
Rev.  v.  6j."— E.  H.  C.J 
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•uunciavit.     Testis  fidelis,  quia  veritatem  quarn  | 
verbis  docuit,  miraculis  confirmavit.    Testis  fide-  I 
lis   quia  testimonium  Sibi  a  Patre  nee  in  morte 
negavit.     Testis   fidelis,  quia  de  operibus  malo- 
rum    et   bonorum    in    die    judicii    testimonium 
verum  dabit." — E.  R.  C.] 

The  First-born  of  the  dead. — See  Col.  i. 
18;  1  Cor.  xv.  20. — The  idea  of  the  ancient 
Church,  that  the  day  of  a  man's  death  is  the 
day  of  his  higher  birth,  was  founded  upon  fact 
in  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  upon  the  word  of 
the  apostles.  [The  reference  however,  of  the 
title  First-born  of  the  dead  was  not  to  a  glorifica 
tion  co-incident  with  death,  but  to  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  Comp.  Col.  i.  18  ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23.— E.  R.  C.]  Christ,  according 
to  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  is  the  apx>]  in  a 
two-fold  sense:  the  apxy  of  the  creation  and  of 
the  resurrection;  the  latter  is  of  course  implied 
here,  for  the  heavenly  birth  of  Christ  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Eph.  i.  19  sqq.).* 

The  PRINCE  of  the  Kings.— In  ch.  xix. 
16,  He  is  called  the  KING  of  kings.  There  He 
has  taken  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Apocalypse  He  has  but  un 
folded  the  power  and  right  of  a  king  in  a  princely 
manner  before  the  eyes  of  His  people,  and  com 
menced  to  give  proof  thereof  in  the  world;  see 
Matt,  xxviii.  18;  Acts  xiii.  33;  Phil.  ii.  6  sqq. 
Comp.  Ps.  ex. ;  Is.  liii.,  and  other  passages.  As 
the  kingly  principle,  even  now  dynamically 
ruling  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  destined 
in  the  end  to  prevail  over  the  Antichristian 
powers  also,  He  works  on  and  on  until  His  ap 
pearance  as  the  King  proper. 

The  three  names  jointly  form  the  foundation 
for  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  whole  of  divine  revelation,  whose  goal  is  a 
new  world,  is  sealed  by  the  faithful  Witness;  the 
principial  foundation  of  its  work  of  renewal — a 
deadly  work  to  the  old  world — is  in  the  First 
born ;  it  is  continually  at  work  and  unfolding  its 
royal  power  in  the  Prince. 

From  Him  who  loveth  us. — According  to 
Diisterdieck  [the  E.  V.,  Lachmann  and  Alford], 
the  doxological  formula  begins  here.  The  doxology 
at  the  close  of  ver.  6,  however,  is  independent  ;-(• 
it  is  founded  upon  all  that  has  been  pre 
viously  affirmed  of  Christ.  Dusterdieck  rightly 
insists  upon  the  nignificancy  of  the  present 
[tense]  form  aycnruvri  (ch.  xxii.  17  ;J  Rom. 
Tiii.  37).  The  real  motive  for  the  founda 
tion  of  a  new  world  is  the  loving  glance  of  God 
and  Christ  at  the  men  of  God,  who  are  to  be  the 
fruits  of  creation  and  redemption. 


*  On  Dusterdieck's  controversy  with  Ebrard  in  respect  to 
ut&ivc;,  Acts  ii.  24,  see  the  note  in  Dusterdieck,  p.  113. 

f  [This  position  can  be  maintained  only  in  defiance  of  nil 
grammatical  propriety.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  datives 
dyaviavTi  and  AOUO-O.ITI  should  be  connected,  not  with  the 
preceding  genitives  governed  by  airo,  hut  with  the  following 
a\ntu.  The  Kolecisrn  of  ver.  4,  can  have  no  place  here,  as  the 
grounds  of  its  existence  are  wanting;  and,  further,  a  similar 
solecism,  were  it  in  place,  would  give  us  ayaniav  and  not 
ayaiiiavri. — E.  R.  C.] 

I  ["The  certainty  that  Christ  continually  loves  His  people 
is  as  significant,  in  the  connection  of  the  book,  as  the  cer 
tainty  that  He  is  the  Faithful  Witness,  etc.  The  Bride,  re 
joicing,  comforts  herself  with  the  coming  of  Him  who  loves 
her  (Rev.  xxii.  17  ;  comp.  Rom.viii.S7  ").  DUESTKK.DIECK,  p.  113. 
— In.] 


And  washed  us.  —  It  is  an  unmistakable 
fact  that  one  and  the  same  root  lies  at  the  foun 
dation  of  both  AOVSIV  and  MIEIV  ;*  that  the  one  in 
volves  the  other,  and  that  both  are  embraced  in 
this  concrete  expression  of  Scripture.  Never 
theless,  the  ideas  of  liberation  from  the  guilt 
[reatus  =  liability  to  punishment. — E.  R.  C.]  of 
sin  and  liberation  from  the  bondage  of  sin  are 
contra-distinguished,  not  only  in  doctrinal  theo 
logy,  but  also  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Now  it  is 
manifest  that  in  ch.  vii.  14,  a  liberation  from 
guilt  is  meant;  so  likewise  in  1  John  i.  7.  These 
analogies,  as  well  as  the  consideration  that  an 
atonement  for  the  guilt  of  sin  lies  at  the  founda 
tion  of  a  redemption  from  its  power,  add  weight 
to  the  remark  that  the  operation  of  Christ's 
blood  is  distinct  from  His  special  act  of  making 
us  kings.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with  Duster 
dieck,  find  "  substantially  the  same  idea  in  both 
readings." 

Ver.  6.  A  kingdom. — It  is  true  that  believers 
are,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  kings  as  well  as  priests. 
They  are  true  priests,  however,  through  indivi 
dual  self-sacrifice.  It  is  impossible  for  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  exercise  an  individual  govern 
ment,  thus  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  Chris 
tian  fellowship  ; — kings  they  can  be  only  in  the 
community  of  the  Church.  Hence  there  are 
material  reasons,  as  well  as  documentary  ones, 
for  preferring  the  more  difficult  reading  /}/zdf  to 
f/fuv  and  r/puv;  though  the  abstract  fact  that 
Christians  are  spiritually  possessed  of  kingly 
dignity  is  to  be  maintained ;  that  fact  is  also 
supported  by  ch.  v.  10  (/SaatAEVEiv).  The  term, 
then,  denotes  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  a  people 
of  kings,  nor,  on  the  other:  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  essential  element  in  this  king 
dom  is  that  the  members  of  it  rule  by  serving 
and  serve  by  ruling  (Matt.  xx.  25  sqq.)  or  the 
identity  of  sovereignty  and  subjection  [serving. 
The  ideas  of  serving  and  subjection  are  widely 
different. — E.  R.  C.]  Christians,  therefore,  are 
a  kingdom,  because  they  are  priests, — by  virtue 
of  a  self-abnegation,  heavenly  in  its  purity. 
(On  the  Old  Testament  type,  see  Exodus  xix.) 
[See  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  section. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

To  His  God. — 'Avrov  "appertains  to  the 
whole  term  TGI  dew  KOI  Trarpi."  (Dusterdieck, 
against  De  Wette  and  Ebrard.)  Believers  are 
priests  on  the  basis  of  the  High-Priesthood  of 
Christ,  because,  with  reconciled  consciences, 
they  have  immediate  access  to  God  in  prayer  for 
themselves  and  intercession  for  others  (Rom. 
v.  2),  in  the  spirit  of  self-surrender,  giving 
proof  of  this  spirit  in  their  sufferings,  and  that 
not  only  as  witnesses  (Rom.  xii.  1) ;  these  suffer 
ings  are  of  course  (as  Ebrard  remarks  in  refe 
rence  to  Col.  i.  24)  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
perfect  expiatory  passion  of  Christ.  "  We  find 
a  kindred  conception  in  ch.  xxi.  22,  where  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  destitute  of  a 
temple."  (Dusterdieck.) 

To  Him  be. — According  to  De  Wette  and 
Diisterdieck,  66£a  should  be  supplemented  by 


*  [Liddell  and  Scott  present  both  AYO  and  AOYfl  aa  root 
words,  the  latter  contracted  from  the  old  Aoeui.  They  remark 
in  a  not*  under  the  latter — "  Akin  to  Lat.  luo,  di/uo,  eluo, 
lavo,  but  hardly  to  the  Greek  Aiiw."  (A  similar  note  is  ap 
pended  to  the  former.) — E.  R.  0.] 
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effTi,  after  the  manner  of  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  A  more 
obvious  explanation  of  the  ellipsis  is  in  accord 
ance  with  the  sense  of  Rev.  iv.  9,  11,  and  other 
passages.  [Alford  remarks:  "  The  like  ambiguity 
is  found  in  all  doxological  sentences." — E.  R.  C.J 

C.    THE    ANNOUNCEMENT.       THE    THEME. 

Ver.  7.  Behold,  He  cometh. — In  the  fol 
lowing  words  the  Apostle  announces  the  theme 
of  his  book  with  prophetic  vivacity.  Behold, 
I6ov  (see  ch.  xvi.  15).  He  directs  the  attention 
of  his  readers  to  a  new  and  grand  fact  as  one 
who  himself  beholds -and  wonders.  This  form 
is  likewise  met  with  in  the  Gospels. — He  cometh. 
Not:  He  shall  come.  The  strong  Apocalyptic 
term  He  cometh,  for  He  cometh  quickly,  is  partly 
based  upon  the  idea  that  He  is  continually  com 
ing — continually  on  the  way. 

With  the  clouds. — Dan.  vii.  13;  Mark  xiv. 
62. — "Among   the   later   Jews   the   Messiah  is 
actually    called   the  Cloud-Man"    (Diisterdiock 
after   Ewald).      God   also   is  said  to   have   His 
dwelling  among  the  clouds  (Ps.  xcvii.  2,  xviii. 
11).     The  cloud  is,  so  to  speak,  a  material  sym-  i 
bol  of  the  divine  presence,  or  the  divine  mystery  j 
— partly  veiling,  partly  revealing.     [We  are  not  ] 
to  suppose,    however,  that   the  declaration  "  He 
cometh  with   clouds  "  is  figurative.     The  clouds  ! 
with  which  He  will  come   may  be  symbolic,  but  i 
they  will  be  real.     Of  the  literal  fulfillment  of  a 
prophecy  solemnly  repeated  by  our  Lord  in  His 
discourse   on   the  Mount  of  Olives  (Matt.  xxiv. 
30),  and   again  to  the  High   Priest,  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  on  the  occasion  of  His  trial  (Matt, 
xxvi.  64 ;   Mark  xiv.  62);  and  referred  to  in  the 
account   of    the    ascension   (Acts  i.  9,  11) ; — all 
under  circumstances  that  preclude  the  idea  of 
figure; — there  should  be  no  doubts. — E.  R.  C.] 

Every  eye. — All  mankind  ;  not.  believers 
simply  (Matt.  xxv.  32). 

And  they  who  pierced  Him. — According 
to  Diisterdicck,  this  is  significant  of  the  Jews 
alone.  The  following  sentence  he  renders:  and 
all  the  Gentiles  shall  wail  because  of  Him.  This, 
however,  does  not  accord  with  Zechariah  xii.  10. 
Why  should  not  those  who  at  the  first  pierced  the 
Lord  be  the  mourners  afterwards?  And  if  a 
mere  external  historical  meaning  be  attached  to 
the  former  clause,  the  saying  would  apply  to  a 
few  individual  Jews  only.  The  text  leaves  the 
question  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  degree,  re 
pentance  is  involved,  undecided.  An  element  of 
judgment,  startling  to  all,  is  enwrapped  inthe  ap 
pearance  of  the  Crucified  One.  Particular  inter 
pretations  by  Ebrard  and  Diisterdieck,  see  in  the 
work  of  the  latter,  p.  116.  The  e^eKevTTjoav  appears 
also  in  John  xix.  37.  It  was  for  the  Apostle  a  point 
of  the  highest  symbolical  significance.  [Alford 
makes  the  following  important  comment:  "As 
there  (John  xix.  36)  St.  John  evidently  shows 
what  a  deep  impression  the  whole  circumstance 
here  referred  to  produced  on  his  own  mind,  so  it  is 
remarkable  here  that  he  should  again  take  up 
the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (xii.  10)  which  he 
there  cites,  and  speak  of  it  as  fulfilled.  That 
this  should  be  so,  and  that  it  should  be  done 
with  the  same  word  igeKivrrjaav,  not  found  in  the 
LXX.  of  the  passage,  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  were  written 
by  the  same  person." — E.  R.  C.J 


Yea  (val),  amen.  —  Double  assurance  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Ver.  8  Alpha  and  Omega  —  (ch.  xxi.  6). 
—  Indication  of  the  principle  and  the  final  goal 
of  all  things,  in  a  symbolism  drawn  from  the 
Greek  alphabet  (see  Rom.  xi.  36).  Hence  the 
interpolated  gloss  by  way  of  exegesis.  The 
corresponding  Jewish  symbolism  says:  from  ^ 
to  rv  The  deduction  of  the  divine  Essence  from 
the  revelation  of  that  Essence  in  the  world  forms 
the  foundation  for  the  deduction  of  the  divine 
Rule,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  Essence  as 
revealed;  and  upon  this  latter  deduction  the 
certainty  of  the  last  things  is  based. 

The  All-ruler.  —  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
this  expression  TravroKpdrup  is  of  constant  occur 
rence  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks 
of  the  last  times  to  hold  fast  this  assurance,  not 
withstanding  all  appearance  to  the  contrary. 
[The  Apocalypse  is  the  only  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs,  except  in 
2  Cor.  vi.  18.  It  is,  however,  of  frequent  occur 
rence  in  the  Septuagint,  and  to  that  book  we 
must  look  for  the  determination  of  its  meaning. 
In  Job  it  is  used  to  translate  'Tt?,  the  Almighty; 
elsewhere  it  is  employed  as  the  second  member 
of  the  compound  expression  (nbpinc.  ^avroKparup) 
which  most  frequently  represents  —  not  translates 

—  the  Hebrew  compound  fliXSlf  HilT  Jehovah  of 
hosts.  (Sometimes  the  second  term  is  translated 
by  TUV  6m>d/ieuv  (Ps.  xxiv.  10),  row  arpanuv 
(Amos  yi.  14),  and  frequently  it  is  reproduced, 
aafifiaud,  as  in  Is.  i.  9).  Now,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Seventy  regarded  iravTOKparup 
as  the  Greek  equivalent  for  jYlJOX  ;  the  most 
natural  supposition  is  that  they  looked  upon  the 
entire  Hebrew  expression  as  an  ellipsis  for 


flir,    which    would  give    as   the 
T    :' 

meaning  of  the  Greek  term  one  consistent  with 
its  etymology,  viz.  :  God  of  hosts.  This  suppo 
sition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  several 
instances  where  the  three  terms  occur,  as  in  Jer. 
v.  14,  xv.  ]6,  xliv.  7;  Amos  iii.  13  (in  this  in 
stance  four],  iravTOKparup  is  used  to  render  the 
last  tivo.  From  all  these  facts  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  it  was  used  as  a  term  expressive 
of  infinite  supremacy,  including  the  two  corre 
lated  ideas  of  universal  dominion  (God  of  hosts) 
and  almighty  power.  This  meaning,  which  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  classical  and  sacred 
usage  of  the  words  from  which  navTOKparup  is 
compounded,  and  which  is  consistent  with  every 
instance  of  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  is, 
almost  certainly,  the  meaning  that  should  be 
attached  to  it.—  E.  R.  C.] 

[EXCURSUS  ON  THE  BASILKIA,  ver.  6.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[The   expression    KINGDOM   OF  Gon    (and  its 
manifest    synonyms.    Kingdom  of  Heaven,*    The 

*  [The  phr«r«  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ou-urs  only  in  the  Go*- 
pel  of  Matthew.  That  it  is  strictly  synonymous  with  King 
dom  of  G«d  is  manifest  from  the  following  comparisons  — 
Matt.  iv.  17  with  Mark  i.  14,  15;  Matt.  v.  3  with  Luke  vi.20; 
Matt.  xiii.  11  with  Mark  iv.  11,  Luke  viii.10;  Matt.  xiii.  31 
with  Mark  iv.  30,  31;  Matt  xix.  14  with  Mark  x.  14,  Luke 
xviii.  16;  Matt.  xix.  23  with  Mark  x.  23,  Luke  xviii.  24. 
Matthew  himself  uses  Kingdom  of  God  five  times  (vi.  TO,  xii. 
2S,  xix.  24,  xxi.  31,  43).  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  these  pas 
sages  to  perceive  that  he  uses  the  phrase  as  synonymous  with 
the  one  more  frequently  employed  by  him.  —  E.  R.  C.] 
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Kingdom,  Kingdom  of  Christ,  etc.)  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  in  tbe  New  Testament,  and 
apparently  of  greatest  importance.  It  is  the 
phrase  employed  to  designate  that — (1)  which 
the  Baptist  heralded  (Matt.  iii.  2);  which  our 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  pro 
claimed  as  at  hand  (Matt.  iv.  17;  Mark  i.  14); 
(3)  to  the  exposition  of  which  His  life  before 
His  Crucifixion  was  mainly  devoted  (Luke  iv.  48, 
and  the  Gospels  pass.);  (4)  concerning  which 
He  gave  preeminent  instruction  throughout  the 
forty  days  that  followed  His  Resurrection  (Acts 
i.  3);  (5)  which  He  sent  forth  His  disciples  to 
herald  before  His  Passion  (Matt.  x.  7;  Luke 
ix.  2;  x.  9) ;  (6)  concerning  which  His  minis 
ters,  after  His  Ascension,  went  everywhere 
giving  instruction  (Acts  viii.  12;  xiv.  22;  lix. 
8;  xx.  25;  xxviii.  23,  31  ;  and  the  Eps. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  some  one 
objective  would  be  represented  by  this  oft-recur 
ring  and  apparently  important  phrase,  and  yet 
there  is  no  expression  which  the  great  mass  of 
interpreters  regard  as  having  been  used  in  so 
many  varied  and  mutually  exclusive  senses.  In 
some  instances  it  is  represented  as  designating 
something  established  on  earth  in  New  Testa 
ment  times,  either  before  the  Crucifixion,  or  at 
the  Ascension,  or  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  in 
others  (and  by  the  same  interpreter),  as  some 
thing  to  be  established  in  the  future.  Where  it 
is  regarded  as  indicating  something  already 
established  —  in  some  instances  it  is  viewed  as 
representing  true  religion  in  the  heart ;  in 
others,  the  vital  Church;  and  in  others  still, 
the  apparent  Church.  Where  viewed  as  desig 
nating  something  future  —  sometimes  it  is  held 
to  signify  the  millenial  era  on  earth;  and  some 
times  the  Kingdom  of  glory  in  Heaven.  Dr. 
Robinson,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  represen 
tative  of  the  most  numerous  school  of  evangelical 
interpreters,  and  who,  through  his  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Dictionaries,  exerts  a  most  powerful  in 
fluence  upon  the  theological  thought  of  the  minis 
try  of  this  country,  under  the  title  ~Baadeta,  thus 
writes:  "We  may  therefore  regard  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  etc.  in  the  New  Testament  as  desig 
nating  in  its  Christian  sense,  the  Christian  dispen 
sation,  or  the  community  of  those  who  receive 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  who,  united  by  His 
Spirit  under  Him  as  their  Head,  rejoice  in  the 
truth,  and  live  a  holy  life  in  love  and  communion 
with  Him.  This  spiritual  kingdom  has  both  an 
internal  and  an  external  form.  As  internal,  it 
already  exists  and  rules  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Christians  (it  is  then  &  principle. — E.R.  C.)  and 
is  therefore  present.  As  external,  it  is  either 
embodied  in  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  in 
so  far  is  present  and  progressive  ;  or  it  is  to  be 
perfected  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  judg 
ment  and  His  subsequent  spiritual  reign  in  bliss 
and  glory,  in  which  view  it  is  future.  But  these 
different  aspects  are  not  always  distinguished, 
the  expression  often  embracing  both  the  internal 
and  external  sense,  and  referring  both  to  its 
commencement  in  this  world  and  its  completion 
in  the  world  to  come."  In  his  following  digest 
of  passages  he  gives  instances  of  all  these 
alleged  uses.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a  dispensation, 
SL  principle,  and  a,  people  actuated  by  that  principle, 
are  distinct,  mutually  exclusive  objectives.  To 


suppose  that  they  were  designated  by  one  and 
the  same  expression,  and  that  expression  mani 
festly  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Book  of 
Life,  is  to  attribute  to  the  inspired  writers  a 
looseness  in  the  use  of  language  which,  to  say 
the  least,  would  be  thought  strange  in  an  unin 
spired  teacher,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  men 
writing  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  is  scarce 
conceivable.  To  such  a  supposition  we  should 
be  driven  only  by  most  urgent  considerations. 
The  question  naturally  arises — Is  there  not  some 
one  objective  which  the  expression  may  be  re 
garded  as  indicating  in  each  instance  of  its  oc 
currence,  and  which  objective  shall  satisfy  all 
the  demands  of  the  expression — grammatical  and 
contextual — in  all  its  occurrences  in  the  word 
of  God  ?  If  such  an  objective  can  be  set  forth, 
it  must,  manifestly,  be  regarded  as  the  one  con 
templated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  The  writer 
believes  that  there  is  such  an  one — complex  in 
deed,  as  is  the  objective  of  the  term  Church — 
but  which,  in  all  its  fullness, may  be  regarded  as 
designated  by  the  expression  wherever  it  occurs. 
— To  the  exposition  of  that  objective  this  Excur 
sus  is  devoted. 

As  preliminary,  however,  to  this  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  Basileia  (which,  for  the  sake 
of  precision,  that  Kingdom  of  God  heralded  by 
John  and  preached  by  Jesus  will,  in  this  article, 
be  styled)  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  another 
topic,  viz.  :  its  futurity.  The  generally  received 
opinion  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  it,  in  some 
one  of  its  phases,  was  established  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord,  or  shortly  after  His  Ascension,  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  prevalent  idea  as  to  its  nature; 
and,  consequently,  until  that  opinion  is  at  least 
shaken,  and  several  of  the  texts  which,  almost 
without  question,  are  assumed  so  to  teach,  are 
shown  to  have  no  such  force,  it  cannot  be  ex 
pected  that  due  weight  will  be  given  to  those 
expressions  which  set  forth  its  nature  in  lan 
guage  inapplicable  to  aught  that  now  exists,  or 
has  ever  existed,  on  earth. 

I.    THE    FUTURITY   OF    THE    BASILEIA. 

Before  presenting  the  scriptural  argument  it 
is  proper  to  premise  that — 

(a).  The  fact  that  the  natural  Kingdom  of  God 
includes  the  earth  as  a  revolted  province,  affords 
no  proof  that  the  Basileia  prophesied  by  Daniel 
as  future  was  established  by  Jesus.  That  na 
tural  Kingdom  existed  from  the  beginning. 

(5).  The  mere  fact  that  the  existing  order  of 
things  on  earth — an  organized  Church,  grace  in 
the  heart— can  be  spoken  of  as  a  Kingdom,  does 
not  imply  that  the  Basileia  has  been  established  ; 
a  similar  state  of  things  existed  when  Daniel 
prophesied  of  the  establishment  of  the  Basileia 
as  future. 

With  these  remarks  we  proceed  to  the  argu 
ment. 

1.  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  at  every  stage 
of  New  Testament  history  referred  to  its  estab 
lishment  as  future : 

(1).  Indefinitely  as  to  accompanying  event 
(only  the  leading  passages  will  be  cited):  Jesus 
preached  that  it  was  at  hand  (i.  e.,  not  then 
established)  Matt.  iv.  17;  Mark  i.  14:  He  taught 
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His  disciples  to  pray  "Thy  Kingdom  come," 
Matt.  vi.  10;  Luke  xi.  2:  He  sent  them  forth  to 
preach  the  coming  Kingdom,  Matt.  x.  7 ;  Luke 
ix.  2,  x.  9:  near  the  close  of  His  ministry  He 
spake  a  parable  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
thought  it  "  should  immediately  appear  "  (ushhei 
avafyaiveadai),  Luke  xix.  11  :  in  the  institution  of 
the  Supper  He  again  and  again  referred  to  its 
futurity.  Matt.  xxvi.  29 ;  Mark  xiv.  25 ;  Luke 
xxii.  16-18,  24-30:  it  is  declared  that,  after  the 
Resurrection,  "He  opened  their  (the  Apostles') 
understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the 
scriptures"  (Luke  xxiv.  45),  and  also  that  "He 
was  seen  of  them  forty  days,  (and)  speaking  of 
the  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God," 
Acts  i.  3  ; — on  the  last  day  of  His  sojourn  with, 
them,  they,  illuminated  and  instructed,  asked  a 
question,  "  Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  Kingdom  unto  Israel,"  evidently  based  upon 
the  belief  that  it  had  not  already  been  estab 
lished,  and  He  gave  an  answer  that  implied  the 
correctness  of  that  belief;  is  it  conceivable 
either  that  they  were  mistaken,  or  that,  if  they 
had  been,  He  would  have  so  answered  as  to  con 
firm  them  in  their  mistake?  The  Apostle  James 
speaks  of  believers  as  heirs  of  a  promised  King 
dom,  ii.  5 :  Paul,  of  his  being  preserved  unto 
God's  heavenly  Kingdom,  2  Tim.  iv.  18 ;  of  in 
heriting  the  Kingdom,  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  xv.  50 ; 
Gal.  v.  21  ;  Eph.  v.  5 ;  of  his  fellow-workers 
unto  (fif)  the  Kingdom,  Col.  iv.  11:  Peter  ex 
horts  believers  so  to  walk  that  they  might  enter 
into  the  everlasting  Kingdom,  2  Pet.  i.  11. 

(2).  By  representing  it  as  synchronous  with 
the  second  glorious  Advent  of  the  Messiah  :  This 
intimation  was  first  given  by  Jesus  just  before 
the  Transfiguration  and  after  He  had  begun  to 
show  to  His  disciples  that  the  first  Advent  was 
to  be  one  of  humiliation,  comp.  Matt.  xvi.  21, 
27,  28  ;  Mark  viii.  31,  38,  ix.  1  ;  Luke  ix.  22,  26, 
27.  It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  our 
Lord's  last  discourse  (the  Greek  text)  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv.  ;  Mark  xiii.; 
Luke  xxi.  5-33),  with  the  LXX.  of  Daniel  (vii. 
9-27,  ix.  27,  xii.  1-13),  that  He  had  those  prophe 
cies  in  view  throughout;  and  that  He,  as  did 
Daniel  (vii.  13,  14),  connected  the  establishment 
of  the  Basileia  with  a  future  glorious  Advent  of 
the  "  Son  of  Man  ;"  comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  3,  27, 
30,  39,  xxv.  1,  31,  34;  Mark  xiii.  26  ;  Luke  xxi. 
27,  28  (and  note  especially)  31  :  see  also  2Thess. 
i.  5-10;  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  (There  was  probably  an 
allusion  to  this  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper; 
cornp  Matt.  xxvi.  29;  Mark  xiv.  25;  Luke  xxii. 
16,  18,  with  1  Cor.  xi.  26). 

2.  Jesus  implied  that  the  offer  of  immediate 
establishment  was  withdrawn  from  the  Jewish 
Church  because  of  its  rejection  of  Him,  and  that 
the  establishment  itself  was  postponed;  comp. 
Luke  xix.  41-44  (the  weeping  over  Jerusalem 
and  the  accompanying  remarks)  with  the  subse 
quent  addresses  in  the  temple,  Matt.  xxi.  23- 
xxiii.  39,  especially  xxi.  42,  43,  xxiii.  37-39. 
The  preceding  scriptures  do  not  in  themselves 
imply  more  than  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer 
from  the  Jewish  Church,  in  order  to  an 
immediate  establishment  amongst  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts;  but,  in  connection  with  the 
words  of  Jesus  referred  to  under  the  preceding 
head,  the  implication  of  an  indefinite  postpone 


ment  becomes  manifest.  This  view  finds  con 
firmation  in  the  prediction  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  Church  until  the  day  of  Christ's  glorious 
appearing,  1  Pet.  iv.  13;  (see  also  Acts  xiv.  22; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12,  iii.  12,  etc.). 

3.  There  is  no  critically  undisputed  passage 
in  the  Scriptures  which  declares,  or  necessarily 
implies,  even  a  partial  establishment  in  New 
Testament  times  (Rev.  i.  6.  is  not  contemplated 
in  this  argument,  as  the  correct  reading  is  un 
certain). 

The  passages  which  have  been  referred  to  as 
proving  the  doctrine  of  a  present  establishment 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. :  those 
which  it  is  alleged  (1)  logically  imply  it,  (2)  di 
rectly  declare  it.  These  will  be  examined  in  the 
order  indicated.  It  should  be  distinctly  noted 
that  it  is  not  denied  that  many  of  these  passages 
are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  present 
establishment.  All  that  is  now  claimed  (save  in 
reference  to  one  or  two  of  them)  is  that  they  are 
also  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  entirely 
future  establishment. 

(1).  Those  passages  which,  it  is  alleged,  logi 
cally  imply  a  present  establishment  of  the  Ba 
sileia. 

a.  Those    in    which    our    Lord,    and    others, 
declare   it    to    be   near   (iyyi£eiv),    as    Matt.    iii. 
2,  iv.  17,  etc.     Admitting  that  any  reference  in 
argument  to   the   distinction  between  prophetic 
and  historic  nearness  would,  in  this  connection, 
be  out  of  place,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  offer 
of  an  immediate  establishment,  an  offer  subse 
quently  withdrawn  because  of  virtual  rejection, 
fully  satisfies  all  the   requirements  of  the  lan 
guage  referred  to. 

b.  Those  which  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  King, 
Matt.    ii.    2,    xxi.    5;  John  i.  49;   xviii.  37,  etc. 
Reference   need    only  be  made    to  the  manifest 
distinction  between  a  King  dejure  and  a  King  de 
facto.     He  was  born  King  of  the  Jews,  and  yet 
confessedly  for  thirty  years  He  did  not  establish 
His   Kingdom.     A  similar  explanation   may   be 
given  to  the  fact  that  believers  are  styled  a  (3aai- 
heiov  lepaTevfj.a,  1  Pet.  ii.  9.    (The  fact  that  He  is 
now  exalted  to  the  throne  of  universal  dominion, 
Eph.  i.  20-22,  no  more  proves  that  the  Basileia  is 
now  established  on  earth,  than  did  the  universal 
government  of  God  in  the  days  of  Daniel  prove 
that  (he  Kingdom  of  God  was  then  established  on 
earth.      We   must  distinguish    between  a  King 
dom  on  earth,  and  a  Kingdom  over  earth — which 
includes  earth  as  a  revolted  province.) 

c.  The  exhortations  of  our  Lord  to  "  seek  the 
Kingdom   of  God,"  Matt.  vi.   33;  Luke  xii.  31. 
It  is  manifest  that  both  these  exhortations  are 
consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  King 
dom — as  though  He  had  said,  So  act,  that  when 
the  Basileia  is  established  you  may  enter  it.     In 
deed  the  contexts  of  both  exhortations  require 
that    we    should   put   that   interpretation    upon 
them:  the  one  in  Matt,  follows  the  direction  to 
pray  "ThyK'nctdom  come"  (ver.  10),  and  that  in 
Luke  is  manifestly  parallel  with  the  exhortation 
to  wait  for  an  absent  Lord  (vers.  35-40). 

d.  The    declaration  "this  generation  shall  not 
pass,"  etc.,  Matt.  xxiv.  34 ;  Mark  xiii.  30  ;  Luke 
xxi.  32.     The  term  yevea  is  one  of  the  most  in 
definite    in    the  Greek  language.     It  is  used  to 
represent  a  race  of  men,  a  generation  (of  which 
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three  make  a  century,  an  age  (see  Liddell  and 
Scot  t ).  Immediately  after  the  preceding  utterance 
our  Lord  declared  that  the  time  of  His  second  com 
ing  was  concealed  (Matt.  xxiv.  36);  is  it  not  pro 
bable  that,  in  using  this  indefinite  term,  He  did 
so  designedly,  that  no  note  of  time  might  be  given? 

e.  The  declaration  of  Jesus,  "There  be  some 
standing  here,"  etc.,  Matt.  xvi.  28  ;  Mark  ix.  1  ; 
Luke  ix.  27.  This,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Chrysostom  and  others  (see  Lange  Comm.  on. 
Matt.  xvi.  28),  may  find  its  fulfillment  in  the  im 
mediately  following  Transfiguration.  In  this 
event  the  Basileia  was  not  merely  symbolized, 
but  in  all  its  glory  was  for  a  moment  set  up  on 
earth  (comp.  2  Pet.  i.  16-18). 

(2.)  The  passages  which,  it  is  alleged,  de 
clare  a  present  Basileia. 

a.  Matt.    xi.  12;   Luke  xvi.  16.      It  is  assumed 
that  /3id^ET(u  and  dpTrd^ovatv  are  taken  in   a  good 
tense,  as  in  the  E.  V.     Against   this   assumption 
may  be  urged — (a)   the  established  usage  of  the 
words:  fiia&iv  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
in  the  pass.-iges  under  consideration ;  in  the  LXX. 
it  occurs   (undisputed)    ten    times,  it    represents 
rape    (Deut.  xxii.    25,    28;    Esther   vii.    8),   the 
breaking  through  the  barriers  around  Sinai  (Exodus 
xix.  24),  simple  violence  (Sir.  iv.  29  ;  xxxi.  2 1 ;  2 
Mace.    xiv.   41),   urging  (Gen.  xxx.  12;  Judges 
xix.  7  ;   2  Kings  v.  23);  the  leading  idea  of  the 
word  when   applied    to  persons   is,    inimical  vio 
lence ;  dpTrd&iv  occurs  thirty-three  times  in  the 
LXX.,  and  (with  possibly  four  exceptions)  is  al 
ways  used  in  a  bad  sense  ;   it  represents  the  vio 
lence  of  the  robber,  the  ravening  of  the  lion  and 
the  wolf  (Gen.  xxxvii.  33;  Lev.  vi.  4,  etc.)  :   in 
the  New  Testament  (besides  the   instance  under 
consideration)  it  occurs,  Matt.  xiii.  19  ;   John  x. 
12,  28,  29;    vi.  15;    Acts  viii.  39;    xxiii.  10;   2 
Cor.  xii.  2,  4 ;    in  all  these  instances  the  idea  is 
that    of    overmastering    force,    and    in    the    first 
four,  which  (with  the  one  under   consideration) 
are  the  only  instances  of  its  use  by  our  Saviour, 
it  indicates  sinful  force.  (//)  The  unfitness  of  the 
terms,  when  used  in  a  good  sense,  to  represent 
the  approach  of  a  penitent  sinner  to  Christ:  the 
disciples   were   captives — not    conquerors ;    (e) 
Their  unfitness  in  a  good  sense,  and  their  fitness 
in  a  bad   sense,  to  represent  the  condition  of 
things  then  existing.     It  is  true  that  in  the  be 
ginning    of    our    Lord's    ministry    the    people 
crowded  around   Him;  but  few,  however,  in   the 
modern  sense  of  the  phrase,  "  entered  the  king 
dom;"  on  the  occasion  indicated  by  Matt.  xi.  12, 
the    people   were  deserting  Him   (vers.  12-25), 
and  their  leaders  were  engaged  in  that  system  of 
opposition  and  persecution  that  culminated  in 
His  crucifixion.      Must  we  not  conclude  that  by 
these  words  our  Lord  intended  to  indicate  that 
•violent  opposition  to,  and  ravening  upon,  the  of 
fered  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Him,    its  repre 
sentative,  which  resulted  in    the   withdrawal  of 
the  offer  (Matt.  xxi.  43)  and  the  fearful  denun 
ciations  of  Matt,  xxiii.  13-39  ? 

b.  Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Luke  xi.  20.      The  original 
in    both  cases    is    tytiaaav  £0'   iiua<;,   not    epxerai 
(Luke  xvii.  20),  nor  ai>a<f>aiv£a6ai  (Luke  xix.  11). 
"  In  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
1    Thess.  iv.  15,  (?)    <f>6av£tv  occurs   only   in    the 
later,    weakened   sense   of  reaching  to  "    (Lange 
Com.  on  1  Thess.,  p.  43,  E.  V.).     The  phrase  is 


similar  to  the  one  in  1  Thess.  ii.  16,  where, 
manifestly,  it  was  not  designed  to  represent  the 
wrath  spoken  of  as  already  poured  forth  upon  its 
objects — they  were  living  men,  but  as  having 
reached  unto,  overhanging  them,  comp.  also  Horn, 
ix.  31  ;  2  Cor.  x.  14  ;  Phil.  iii.  16  ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
15,  in  all  which,  however,  the  prepositions  are 
different.  The  passages  under  consideration 
aptly  accord  with  the  idea  of  a  near  approach 
of  the  Basileia  to  the  Jews  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  implying  an  offer  of  establishment  which 
might  be  withdrawn  ;  they  are  equivalent  to  the 
declaration  of  Luke  x.  9,  11. 

c.  Luke  xvii.  20,  21.  This  passage,  probably, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  prevalent  theory  of  the 
Basileia,  is  regarded  as  their  most  important 
proof-text,  both  as  to  its  nature  and  present  es 
tablishment.  In  this  portion  of  the  Excursus, 
only  its  bearing  on  the  latter  of  these  points  is 
to  be  considered.  In  the  E.  V.  there  is  a  differ 
ence  in  tense  between  the  question  of  the  Phari 
sees  and  the  answer  of  Jesus — they  asking,  when, 
the  Basileia  should  come,  and  He  answering,  it 
cometh  not  with  observation,  it  is  within  you — 
which  necessarily  implies  a  declaration  of  then 
existing  establishment.  This  difference  is  alto 
gether  unauthorized — both  the  question  and  the 
answer  are  in  the  present ;  the  question  of  the 
Pharisees  should  be  translated  "  when  cometh 
(epxerai)  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  '  The  question 
was  asked  in  the  vivid,  dramatic  present ;  it 
manifestly  had  reference  to  the  future  ;  it  would 
be  in  defiance  of  every  conceivable  law  of  language 
to  suppose  that  our  Lord,  in  following  the  lead  of 
His  questioners,  intended  to  indicate  a  different 
tense.  The  question  and  the  answer  are  but  illus 
trations  of  that  law  proper  to  all  languages,  but 
pre-eminently  to  the  Greek,  by  which  a  certain 
future  may  be  represented  by  a  verb  in  the  pre 
sent ;  illustrations  may  be  found,  Matt.  xxvi.  2 
(after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and 
the  Sou  of  Man  is  betrayed,  etc.) ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42- 
44  (it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  [in  the  future 
resurrection]  raised  in  incorruption),  (see  Jelf, 
Winer,  Kiihner,  and  grammarians  generally). 
To  the  conclusion  that  the  language  of  our  Lord 
must  be  understood  as  having  reference  to  the 
future,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  we  are  shut  up 
by  the  following  considerations:  The  supposi 
tion  that  He  indicated  an  existing  Basileia  (a) 
implies  that  it  was  set  up  in  (or  among)  the 
Pharisees ;  (b)  disconnects  His  words  from 
the  immediately-following  address  to  the  disci 
ples,  whilst  the  contrary  supposition  brings  them 
into  manifest  and  beautiful  connection  therewith, 
and  with  His  other  utterances.* 


*  [Fully  to  appreciate  this  remark,  wo  must  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  terms  TrapaTTjpjjcrts  and  evrot.  The  lormer 
of  these  occurs  iiowbere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
only  in  one  disputed  passage  in  the  LXX.  Its  verbal  root, 
h  'Wever,  occurs  several  times,  and  always  has  the  force  of 
close  watching  or  observation  (Mark  iii  2;  Luke  vi.  7  ;  xiv. 
1  ;  xx.  20  ;  Acts  ix.  24  ;  Gal.  iv.  10).  In  accordance  with  th« 
meaning  of  the  verb,  the  l.ange  Com.  (Van  Oosterzee)  trans- 
latcs  jUfra  7rapaT>7pr;o-eu>s  :  "  with  or  under  observation,"  re 
marking  "  s  i  that  it  can  he  rei  ognized  and  observed  I  y  out 
ward  tokens,  and  that  one  could  exclaim  with  assurance, 
LnhrrrJ  lo  there!"  The  translation  d- uhtlcss  is  correct, 
and  also,  in  the  main,  the  accompanying  remark.  The  lat 
ter,  however,  might  be  to  modified  as  to  distinctly  set 
forth  the  twofold  idea  of  observation— (1)  as  to  essence  (as 
that  which  in  itself  is  visible),  and  (2)  as  to  manifestation  or 
approach  (as  the  dawn,  whose  approach  is  with  or  under  ob 
servation).  With  this  modification  :  not  under  observation, 
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d.  In  this  connection  may  be  considered  that 
class  of  passages  which  are  regarded  as  teach 
ing  the  doctrine  of  a  present  Basileia  from  their 
use  of  a. present  verb  when  mentioning  it.     (Re 
ference  is  not  now  had  to  those   in    which  there 
is  aught  in  the  context   that   apparently   requires 
the  hypothesis  of  a  present   kingdom — euch  of 
these   receives    an  independent  consideration). 
These  passages  are :  all  those   parables   which 
thus  refer   to    the  Basileia,    Matt.   xiii.  31,  33, 
44,  45,  47,  etc.  ;  also  Matt.  xi.  11  ;  Rom.  xiv.  17. 
These,  it  is  admitted,  are  all  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis    of  a  present  kingdom  ;  but,  under 
the  rule   set  forth   under    the    preceding    head, 
they  are  all  grammatically  consistent   with  that 
of  a  certain  future  establishment.     That  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  Busileia  as  set  forth 
in  the  parables  to  require  the  hypothesis   of  a 
present  kingdom,  but  the  contrary,  will  appear 
in  the  second  general  division  of  this  Excursus. 

e.  Acts  ii.  29-36.   It  is  assumed  by  many  that 
the  exaltation  of  ver.  33  constitutes  the  session  on 
the  throne  of  David  of  ver.  30.      But  the  assump 
tion  is  wholly  gratuitous.  Nowhere  in  his  ser 
mon  did  the  apostle  declare  the  oneness   of  the 
two  events ;  and  most  certainly   the   exaltation 
there  spoken  of  does  not  imply  the  session  as 
already  existing — it  may  be  an  exaltation  begun, 
to  culminate  in  a  visible  occupancy  of  the  throne 
of  David.       (The  visible  establishment  by    an 
emperor  of  the   seat  of  his   government  in  the 
heart  of  a  once  revolted  province,  does  not  dero 
gate  from  his  dignity — does  not  imply  an  abdi 
cation  of  government  in  the  rest  of  his  empire.) 
But  beyond  this,  not  only  is  the  assumption  gra 
tuitous;  it  is  against   probabilities  that   amount 
to  certainty.     The   apostle,  be    it    remembered, 
was  arguing   with   Jews,  to  prove   that   the   ab 
sent  Jesus  was   the   Messiah  (ver.  36)  ;  he  was 
arguing  with  those,  one  of  whose  most  cherished 
beliefs  it  was  that  the  Messiah  should   occupy  a 


would  mean  either  without  visibility  (as  the  wind),  or  with 
out  the  signs  of  gradual  approach  (as  the  lightning).  The 
strict  meaning  of  tvtos  is  within,  in  the  midst  of,  as  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  36 ;  th-it  which  is  eyxbs  men  individually,  la  that 
which  is  internal  to  them  individually  ;  that  which  is  imo<; 
them  collectively  (viewed  as  one  whole),  is  that  which  is  in 
ternal  to  them  as  a  whole — in  th<»  midst  of  them — among 
them  individually.  This  latter  me  of  th«  term  occurs  Xen- 
ophon  Anub.  i.  10,  3 — aAAa  «ai  -ea.\irr\v  t<r<aua.v  (oi  *EAA7)i/es) 
<cai  aAAa  on-oaa  ecTosavrioi',  etc.  (see  Alford  in  Inc.)  Now. 
remembering  the  close  connection  in  the  Jewish  mind  be 
tween  the  establishment  of  the  Basileia.  and  the  glorious 
coining  of  tneSon  of  Man— a  connection  established  by  the 

grophecy  of  Daniel  (vii.  13, 14),and  not  previously  rebuked 
ut  approved  by  Ji-sus  (Luke  ix.  26,  27) — let  any  one  hypo 
thesize  as  the  meaning  of  /uera  irapai^pTJaecof  with,  the  signs 
of  a  gradual  approach,  and  of  tvrbs  in  the  midst  of,  and  read 
the  entire  passage,  vers.  20-30.  The  Pharisees  ask  our  Lord 
"when  cometh  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?"  He  answers,  "It 
cometh  not  with  the  signs  of  a  gradual  approach  ;  neither 
•hall  they  say,  Lo  here,  or  lo  there,  for  lo  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  you."  Then  turning  to  His  disciples 
He  says  :  "The  days  will  come  when  ye  shall  desire  to  Bee 
one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  ye  shall  not  see  it. 
And  they  shall  say  to  you,  Lo  here,  lo  there :  go  not  after 
nor  follow.  For  as  the  lightning  that  lighteneth  (flashing) 
from  one  part  under  heaven  shineth  to  the  other  part  under 
I  heaven  ('-ones  not  with  the  signs  of  a  gradual  approach),  to 
also  8 1  Kill  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  IIH  day,"  et>-..  Does  not  the 
very  unity  per -eptible  in  the  entire  address— the  vividness  of 
•  the  scene  it  presents— the  manifest  oneness  of  the  doctrine 
'With  that  elsewhere  taught  by  our  Lord,  especially  on  the 
'liount  of  Olives — place  the  stamp  of  truth  on  the  hypothe 
sis  •'  Does  it  not  become  manifest  that  this  passage,  so  far 
from  teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  present  establishment  of  the 
Basileia,  must  be  numbered  amongst  those  that  connect  the 
establish  mrut  with  the  Second  Advent  ? — £.  R.  C.J 


visible  throne.  To  suppose  that,  under  such  cir 
cumstances,  he  should  advance  a  doctrine  at  war 
with  this  belief  without  a  word  of  explanation 
or  proof,  and  that  too  in  a  sentence  capable  of 
an  interpretation  consistent  therewith, is  incon 
ceivable.  The  interpretation  suggested  by  the 
writer  is  confirmed  not  only  by  its  consistency 
with  the  previous  teachings  of  our  Lord,  but  by 
the  address  delivered  by  the  Apostle  Peter 
shortly  after,  Acts  iii.  19,  20.  The  literal  trans 
lation  of  the  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows 
(see  Lange  Com.  and  Alford) :  "  Repent  ye,  there 
fore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blot^d  out,  in  order  that  the  times  of  refresh 
ing  may  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  He  may  send  the  Messiah  Jesus,  who 
was  appointed  unto  you,  whom  the  heavens  must 
receive  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things,"  etc.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  subse 
quent  teachings  of  the  apostle  in  his  epistles; 
comp.  1  Peter  i.  4-7,  13  ;  2  Peter  i.  11,  16 ;  the 
K^.r]povofj.ia  and  aTroK.a7.vtyK;  of  the  I  Epistle  are 
manifestly  synonymous  with  the  fiaaifeia  and 
irapovaia  of  the  II. 

1  Thess.  ii.  12.  The  preposition  in  the  Greek 
is  «f.  But  since  believers  on  earth  are  not  yet 
in  glory ^  the  whole  expression  is  manifestly 
proleptical,  and  the  E.  V.  gives  the  translation, 
unto. 

Col.  i.  13.  At  first  glance,  the  passage  appa 
rently  teaches  that  believers  are  already  trans 
lated  de  facto  into  the  Basileia  ;  it  may  however 
legitimately  be  regarded  as  teaching  a  de  jure 
translation.  Not  only  does  this  interpretation 
bring  the  passage  into  harmony  with  the  great 
mass  of  Scripture,  but  it  seems  to  be  required 
by  the  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding 
contexts  ;  believers  are  not  yet  delivered  de  facto 
from  the  et-ovaia  of  Satan  (Eph.  v.  12),  nor  have 
they  yet  received  de  facto,  certainly  not  in  com 
pleteness,  the  aTro?.i'Tpuatv  (comp.  Luke  xxi.  28  ; 
Rom.  viii.  23  ;  Eph.  i.  14 ;  iv.  30 ;  see  Lange 
Co  mm.  in  loc.). 

Heb.  xii.  28.  The  reception  of  the  Basileia 
herein  spoken  of  manifestly  may  be  de  jure.  Be 
lievers  on  earth  receive  a  sure  title  to  their  fu 
ture  possession. 

II.    NATURE  OF  THE  BASILEIA. 

When  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  began  to  preach 
"  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  the  subject 
of  their  discourse  was  no  novelty.  The  Jews 
were  then  expecting  the  establishment  of  a  Basi 
leia,  which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
The  phrases  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  "  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  do  not  indeed  occur  in  exact  form  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  cognate  expressions,  how 
ever,  appear,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — (1).  Those  which  refer  to  the  natural 
Kingdom  of  God  over  the  universe,  Dan.  iv.  3, 
34,  vi.  26;  Ps.  cxlv.  12,  13;  (LXX.  iii.  33,  iv.  31, 
vi.  26;  Ps.  cxliv.  12,  13).  (2).  Those  in  which, 
the  then  future  Basileia  of  the  Messiah  was  pre 
dicted.  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  27,  (LXX.  as  Heb.); 
allied  to  the  prophecies  from  which  these  cita 
tions  are  made,  are  Isa.  xi.,  xxxii.,  lix.  20 — 
Ixvi.  24;  Ps.  ii.,  Ixxii.,  etc.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  Basileia  foretold  in  the  latter 
class  was  the  one  contemplated  by  Jesus,  espe 
cially  in  view  of  the  distinct  reference  to  the 
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prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  quotations  there 
from,  in  His  great  eschatological  discourse  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

1.  The  apparent  characteristics  of  the  Basileia 
as  deduced  from  a  normal*  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies  referred  to,  are  as  follows  : 

It  was  a  government  to  be  established. — 
(1)  in  a  glorious,  visible  advent  of  "the  Son  of 
man,"  Dan.  vii.  13,  14  ;  (2)  in  the  awT&eia  TOV 
icaipov,  Dan.  ix.  27,  xii.  4,  13  ;  (3)  after  a  period 
of  great  Mtytf.  Dan.  xii.  1,  xi.  26,  27  ;  (4)  whose 
members  should  be  (governors  (the  subject  nations 
were  under,  not  members  of  the  Basileia),  J)an. 
vii.  18,  22,  27;  (5)  as  oecumenical,  Dan™ vii. 
14,  27,  et  pass,  the  other  prophecies ;  (6)  as 
political,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, as  in 
dicating  an  external  government  exercised,  as 
are  now  merely  human  governments,  over  the 
persons  and  property  of  men,  (passim  the  prophe 
cies  ;  (7)  whose  members  should  be  the  saints 
(spiritually  holy  ones)  of  the  covenanted  people 
of  the  preceding  aeon  or  Kaip6f,  Dan.  vii.  18,  22, 
27  (comp.  27,  ix.  27,  xii.  4,  13)  ;  (8)  in  which 
righteousness  (spiritual  and  external)  should 
prevail,  (pass,  the  prophecies). 

Let  it  be  observed  concerning  these  character 
istics — a.  That  no  one  is  exclusive  of  any  other; 
all  may  co-exist  in  one  and  the  same  objective. 
b.  That  if  fairly  deduced  from  the  normal  sense 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  characteristics,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  New  Testament  teachers  de 
clared  that  the  prophecies  are  not  to  be  normally 
interpreted,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  points 
specified,  c.  That  whilst  the  first  six  accord 
with  those  presented  in  what  is  universally  re 
cognized  as  the  old  Jewish  scheme,  the  7th  and 
8th  are  different — for  the  Saints  of  the  covenanted 
people,  the  Jews  substituted  the  natural  seed  of 
Abraham,  and  for  spiritual,  mere  ceremonial  right 
eousness. 

2.  Jesus  and  the  other  inspired  New  Testament 
teachers  recognized  the  truth   of  the  foregoing 
characteristics. 

They  did  so  not  only  by  positive  affirmation  in 
respect  to  each  one  ;  but  also  by  direct  condem- 


*  [Normal  is  used  instead  of  literal  (the  term  generally 
employed  iu  this  connection)  as  more  expressive  of  the  cor 
rect  idea.  No  terms  could  have  been  chosen  more  unfit  to 
designate  the  two  great  schools  of  prophetical  exegetes  than 
literal  and  spiritual.  These  terms  are  not  antithetical,  nor 
are  they  in  any  proper  sense  significunt  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  respective  systems  they  are  employed  to  characterize. 
They  are  positively  misleading  and  confusing.  Literal  is 
opposed  not  to  spiritual  but  to  Jigurative ;  spiritual  is  in  an 
tithesis  on  the  one  hand  to  material,  on  the  other  to  carnal 
(in  a  bad  sense).  The  Literalist  (so  called)  is  not  one  who 
denies  that  figurative  lang'ia«e,  that  symbols,  are  used  in 
prophecy,  nor  doe*  he  deny  that  great  spiritual  truths  are 
set  forth  therein;  his  position  is.  simply,  that  the  prophecies 
are  to  be  normally  interpreted  d.  e.  according  to  the  received 
laws  of  language)  as  any  other  utterances  are  interpreted — 
that  which  in  manifestly  literal  being  regarded  as  literal, 
that  which  is  manifestly  figurative  being  so  regarded.  The 
position  of  the  Spiritualist  (so  called)  is  not  that  which  is 
properly  indicated  by  the  term.  He  is  one  who  holds  that 
•whilst  certain  portions  of  the  prophecies  are  to  be  normally 
interpreted,  other  portions  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  a 
mystical  (i.  e.  involving  some  secret  meaning)  sense.  Thin, 
for  instance,  Spiritualists  (so  called)  do  not  deny  that  when 
the  Messiah  is  npoken  of  as  "  a  man  of  sorrow  an  t  acquainted 
with  grief,"  the  prophecy  i*  to  ^normally  interpreted  ;  they 
affirm,  however,  that  when  He  is  spoken  of  us  coming  "  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  "  the  language  is  to  be  "  spiritually  " 
(mystically)  interpreted  (see  the  quotation  from  Robinson  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Excursus).  The  terms  properly  ex 
pressive  of  the  schools  are  normal  and  mystical. — K.  K.  C.] 


nation  of  the  Jews  for  misinterpreting  the  Scrip 
tures,  where  they  substituted  different  doctrines, 
and  by  silence  at  times,  as  well  as  occasional 
affirmation,  in  respect  to  all  those  other  points 
on  which  the  Jewish  belief  accorded  with  them. 
(In  the  following  exhibit,  for  purposes  of  com 
pactness  and  distinctness  in  argument,  the  7th 
and  8th  of  the  characteristics  will  be  considered 
first,  and  in  the  inverse  order — the  preceding 
notation,  however,  being  preserved.) 

(8).  The  Basileia  was  to  be  a  government  in 
which  righteousness  (spiritual  and  external) 
should  prevail. 

It  is  a  universally  recognized  fact  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  day 
regarded  all  righteousness  as  consisting  in  cere 
monial  observance.  Our  Lord  in  rebuking  this 
opinion,  and  in  declaring  to  the  people,  "Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteous 
ness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  (Matt. 
v.  20),  proceeded  on  the  ground,  not  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
hidden  beneath  a  mystic  veil  which  He  came  to 
remove,  but  that  they  had  "  made  the  law  of 
God  of  none  effect  (i.  e.  had  set  aside  its  normal 
interpretation)  through  their  (your)  traditions" 
(Matt.  xv.  6).  Throughout  the  whole  of  His 
ministry,  as  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  He  taught  the  great  doctrine  previously 
taught  by  the  prophets,  that,  into  the  Basileia 
nothing  impure  should  enter.  (As  to  the  special 
force,  as  bearing  on  this  point,  of  the  parables  in 
Matt,  xiii.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  see  below.) 

(7).  Whose  members  should  be  the  saints 
(spiritually  holy  ones)  of  the  covenanted  people 
of  the  preceding  seon. 

The  Jews  believed  that  the  members  of  the 
Basileia  were  to  be  selected  from  the  members 
of  the  covenanted  people  of  the  preceding  aeon, 
and  on  this  point  our  Lord  uttered  no  denial. 
He  referred  not  merely  to  those  then  living  as 
entering  into  the  future  Kingdom,  but  to  Abra 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  having  a  place  therein, 
Luke  xiii.  28.  His  teachings  manifestly  accorded 
with  their  beliefs.  The  Apostle  Paul  declared, 
"  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  and,  further,  that  upon  those  who  remain 
upon  earth  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord  a  resur 
rection  change  should  pass  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  50- 
52  with  1  Thess.  iv.  14-17),  implying  that  those 
who  inherit  the  Kingdom  are  the  changed  Saints 
of  a  former  dispensation. 

For  the  Saints,  however,  the  Jews  substituted 
the  ceremonially  righteous,  and  for  the  covenanted 
people,  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham.  Both  these 
substitutions  Jesus  condemned,  and  that  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  normal  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  former  condemnation  and 
its  ground  were  virtually  considered  under  the 
preceding  characteristic. 

As  to  the  latter,  the  Baptist  declared:  "God 
is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham,"  Matt.  iii.  9,  and  our  Lord  declared  to 
the  Chief  Priests  and  Elders,  "The  Kingdom  of 
God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a 
nation  (itfi-of=gentile  people)  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof,"  Matt.  xxi.  43.  Now,  in  making 
these  declarations,  Jesus  and  His  forerunner 
were  not  uttering  new  revelations  —  they  were 
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proceeding  on  the  platform  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  whose  normal  sense  was  ignored  by 
the  Jews.  It  is  true  that  the  covenant  belonged 
pre-eminently  to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  ; 
yet,  from  the  beginning,  on  the  one  hand,  great 
branches  of  that  seed  had  been  cast  aside  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  proselytes,  and  it  had  also  been 
prophesied  that  in  process  of  time  Jehovah 
would  call  them  His  people  (Dy=%a6$)  who  had 
not  been  His  people,  Hos.  ii.  23.  In  that  portion 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (ix.-xi.)  in  which 
the  Apostle  establishes  the  covenant  relations 
of  converted  Gentiles,  their  true  engrafting  into 
the  covenanted  people  (x.  17-21),  he  does  not 
speak  of  it  as  a  strange  thing,  but  argues  it  as 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  quoting  the  prophecy 
of  Hosea  above  cited  (ix.  24-26).  Manifestly 
the  New  Testament  teachers  not  merely  approve 
this  characteristic,  but  the  Apostle  Paul  approves 
it  as  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament. 

(1).  It  was  to  be  established  in  a  glorious 
visible  advent  of  "  the  Son  of  Man." 

This  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Jews.  If  it  had 
been  an  error,  it  is  inconceivable  that  our  Lord 
would  not  have  rebuked  it  in  terms  as  decided 
as  those  employed  in  reference  to  other  errors. 
But  on  the  contrary  He  affirmed  it,  and  affirmed 
it,  manifestly,  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  (see  under  section  1,  (2),  of  the  I. 
division).  The  only  instances  in  which  it  is 
claimed  that  He  denied  it  (or  spoke  of  a  Basileia 
as  coming  in  any  other  mode)  are  Luke  xvii.  21, 
22,  and  those  few  passages  in  which  He  referred 
to  the  Kingdom  in  the  use  of  a  present  verb. 
The  passage  in  Luke  is  best  explained  as  being  in 
harmony  with  His  other  teachings  (see  above), 
and  the  other  passages,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
grammatically  consistent  therewith. 

(2).  In  the  MyrfiUta  rov  Kcupov  (Dan.  ix.  27, 
xii.  4,  13).  This  was  directly  taught  and  in 
manifest  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  8,  6,  13,  34;  Mark  xiii.  7 ; 
Luke  xxi.  9,  31 ;  see  also  Matt.  xiii.  39,  40,  49, 
with  context. 

(3).  After  a  period  of  great  6fai}>ic  (Dan.  xii. 
1,  vii.  26,  27).  Confirmed  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matt.  xxiv.  21,  29;  Mark  xiii.  19,  24;  1  Pet.  iv. 
12,  13  ;  2  Thess.  i.  4-7. 

(4).  The  members  to  be  governors  (Dan.  vii. 
18,  22,  27).  This  was  a  doctrine  never  contro 
verted  by  our  Lord ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  He 
again  and  again  so  spake  as  to  manifest  that  He 
took  its  truth  for  granted.  See  Matt.  xix.  28, 
xxiv.  47,  xxv.  21,  23;  Luke  xii.  44,  xix.  17,  19, 
xxii.  29,  30.  The  counsel  that  He  gave  His  dis 
ciples  on  the  occasion  of  the  ambitious  request 
of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee,  Matt.  xx.  25-28,  and  the 
rebuke  He  administered  at  the  Last  Supper, 
Luke  xxii.  24-27,  cannot  be  understood  as  nega 
tiving  that  doctrine.  His  design  on  both  these 
I  occasions  was,  not  to  teach  that  there  should  be 
i  no  ruling  in  the  Basileia,  but  to  rebuke  the  am 
bitious  spirit  that  seeks  after  authority  for  the 
(sake  of  self,  and  to  teach  that  the  true  idea  of 
ruling  is  that  of  rendering  service.  This  is  evi 
dent  from  the  fact  that  He  presented  Himself, 
the  acknowledged  Master,  as  their  model ;  and 


from  the  further  facts  that,  on  the  first  of  the 
mentioned  occasions,  He  implied  that  one  was  to 
sit  on  His  right  hand  and  another  on  His  left 
(to  share  in  superior  authority),  Matt.  xx.  23, 
and  that,  in  the  latter,  immediately  after  the  re 
buke,  He  declared  to  His  Apostles  that  they 
should  sit  on  thrones,  Luke  xxii.  29,  30.  (See 
also  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3;  Jude  14,  15;  Rev.  iii.  21, 
v.  10,  xx.  6,  xxii.  5.) 

(5).  As  (ecumenical.  No  one  affirms  that  this 
characteristic  was  ever  denied  by  our  Lord.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  directly  declared  by  Him  that 
the  saints  should  be  associated  with  Him  in  the 
rule  of  all  the  earth  ;  it  was  manifestly  implied, 
however,  in  His  evident  reference  to  the  prophe 
cies  of  Daniel  as  of  normal  interpretation  with 
out  any  qualification,  and  in  His  association  of 
His  disciples  with  Himself  in  government,  in 
connection  with  the  known  belief  of  the  Jews.  It 
seems  to  be  directly  affirmed,  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3 ; 
Jude  14,  15  ;  Rev.  xx.  6. 

(6).  As  political,  (i.e.,  an  external  government 
exercised  over  the  persons  and  property  of  men). 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  apparent 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  point;  all 
the  prophecies  bearing  on  the  Basileia  present 
the  idea  of  an  external,  political  government. 
And  it  is  also  universally  admitted  that  the  Jews 
were  expecting  such  a  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
an  expectation  which  wns  shared  by  the  Apostles. 
It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  if  they  had  been 
mistaken  on  this  point,  especially  as  their  mis 
take  was  confirmed  by  the  apparent  teaching  of 
the  prophecies,  the  Great  Teacher  would  not 
have  distinctly  undeceived  them.  And  yet 
throughout  His  whole  ministry  He  continually 
so  spake  as  to  leave  them  in  error  if  they  were 
in  error.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper,  He 
employed  language  which  must  have  confirmed 
them  in  their  belief  on  this  point,  Luke  xxii.  29, 
30, — a  belief  not  shaken  by  His  forty  days  teach 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  Basileia  after  His  resur 
rection,  as  is  evident  from  their  last  question,  and 
in  which  He  must  have  still  further  confirmed 
them  by  His  answer,  Acts  i.  3-7.  The  alleged 
instances  of  His  teaching  a  contrary  doctrine  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  division. 

III.  Our  Lord  and  His  disciples  taught  no  doc 
trine  of  the  (or  a)  Basileia  (either  complete  or 
inchoate)  as  lacking  any  one  of  the  preceding 
characteristics. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  was  done  in  those  utter 
ances  in  which  the  Basileia  is  spoken  of  in  the 
use  of  a  present  verb,  and  also  in  Luke  xii.  14 ; 
xvii.  20,  21;  Matt.  xiii.  31-52;  John  xviii.  36; 
Rom.  xiv.  17.  All  these  passages,  it  is  contended, 
set  forth  a  Basileia  having  a  merely  internal 
character.  As  to  those  texts  whose  force  in  this 
direction  is  derived  merely  from  their  gramma 
tical  form,  we  have  seen  that  they  are  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  future  Basileia.  We  have  also 
seen  that  Luke  xvii.  20,  21,  is  consistent  with  the 
theory  maintained  in  this  excursus.  The  other 
passages  will  be  considered  in  their  order. 

Luke  xii.  14.  "  Who  made  Me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  over  you?"  The  kingdom  had  not  then 
been  established;  our  Lord  at  that  time  occu 
pied  simply  the  position  of  a  teacher. 

Matt.  xiii.  31-52.  It  is  contended  that  in  the 
parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven  ea- 
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pecially,  Jesus  taught  concerning  the  Basileia, 
that  it  begins  silently  and  imperceptibly  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  community,  and  gradually  in 
creases.  The  force  of  the  argument  is  derived 
from  the  assumption  that  in  these  parables  the 
thing  next  to  the  verb  of  comparison  is  that  to  which 
the  Basileia  is  compared — that  in  one  case  it  is 
compared  to  the  mustard  seed,  and  in  the  other 
to  the  little  leaven  which  the  woman  hid.  But 
if  this  rule  hold  good  in  one  case,  it  must  in  all 
others;  and  under  its  operation  we  have  the 
kingdom  likened  (ver.  24)  to  the  sower,  (ver.  45) 
to  the  merchant-man,  (xx.  1)  to  the  householder. 
(xxii.  2)  to  the  king,  etc.  Manifestly,  in  all 
these  instances,  we  must  pass  over  the  next  thing 
to  the  verb  of  comparison,  to  seek  for  the 
object  of  comparison.  Doubtless  the  true 
explanation  of  the  phrase  "  the  kingdom  is 
likened,  etc."  is  the  one  given  by  Alford  on  Matt, 
xiii.  24,  "  is  like  the  whole  circumstances  about  to 
be  detailed,"  i.  e.,  the  entire  parable  presents  a 
truth  concerning  the  kingdom.  With  this  ex 
planation,  unity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Basileia 
(which  on  the  current  interpretation  is  lacking) 
is  brought  into  this  whole  series  of  parables,  and 
these  and  all  the  other  parables  are  brought  into 
beautiful  consistency  with  all  the  other  teach 
ings  of  our  Lord.  The  series  in  Matt,  may  be 
regarded  as  setting  forth  that  nothing  impure, 
imperfect,  or  immature,  can  have  place  in  the 
Basileia — in  such  case  the  good  grain,  the  mighty 
tree,  the  thoroughly  leavened  lump,  the  treasure 
separated  from  the  field,  the  pearl,  the  good  fish, 
will  represent  it. 

John  xviii.  36.  In  this  utterance,  it  is  con 
tended  that  our  Lord  intended  to  declare  to  Pi 
late  that  the  kingdom  He  came  to  establish  was 
not  after  the  manner  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  i.  e.,  not  external,  political.  It  is  admit 
ted  that  the  utterance  considered  in  itself  will 
bear  this  interpretation  ;  but  it  will  also  bear 
one  consistent  with  the  theory  herein  advocated, 
especially  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  vvv  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  which  may  be  re 
garded  as  a  particle  of  time — My  kingdom  is  not 
now  established.  Which  of  these  interpretations 
are  we  to  adopt?  The  one  supposes  that  our 
Lord  whispered  into  the  ear  of  a  heathen  (nei 
ther  the  disciples  nor  the  Jews  were  in  the  Pre- 
torium,  ver.  28),  the  great  truth  concerning 
His  kingdom,  which  he  had  not  only  concealed 
from  His  disciples  (hid  from  them  in  a  bewilder 
ing  enigma)  but  a  few  hours  before  on  the  so 
lemn  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
Luke  xxii.  29,  30;  but  which,  also,  He  continued 
to  conceal  throughout  the  forty  days  of  His  sub 
sequent  continuance  with  them,  during  which 
time  He  is  represented  as  "speaking  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  Acts 
i.  3,  and  as  opening  "  their  understanding,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,"  Luke 
xxiv.  45 !  The  other  interpretation  supposes 


that  He  spake  in  consistency  with   His  previous 
and  subsequent  teaching. 

Rom.  xiv.  17.  This  passage  is  perfectly  con 
sistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  merely  internal 
Basileia,  but  manifestly  it  is  also  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  perfectly  holy  external  go 
vernment.  "  Meat  and  drink  "  do  not  necessa 
rily  infer  externality,  they  may  refer  to  mere 
fleshly  enjoyment  which  has  no  place  in  the  Basi 
leia  as  set  forth  in  this  excursus. 

In  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject  it  may  be 
remarked: 

(1).  If  it  has  been  fairly  shown  that  the  great 
mass  of  Scriptures  in  which  the  term  Basileia 
occurs,  require  as  the  objective  thereof  the  one 
set  forth  in  this  excursus,  then  is  it  utterly  illo 
gical,  from  the  possible  force  of  a  few  scattered 
passages,  which  may,  without  straining,  be  in 
terpreted  in  consistency  with  the  others  ;  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  ob 
jective  established,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hy 
pothesize  a  second  and  variant  objective — to 
conclude  that  the  term  was  used  ambiguously. 

(2).  The  theory  herein  defended  is  not  liable 
to  the  objection  that  it  presents  a  "  carnal :'  or 
"material"  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Basileia.  Most  certainly  the  doctrine  is  not 
"  carnal"  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  term,  nor  as 
teaching  that  gross  flesh  and  blood  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom;  nor  is  it  "  material  "  save  so  far 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  so.  It  agrees  with  this  latter  doctrine  in  im 
plying  that  the  redemption  of  Christ  respects  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul,  and  also  with  the  doc 
trine  set  forth  in  Rom.  viii.  18-23. 

(3).  Much  important  matter  bearing  on  this 
subject, connected  with  the  scriptural  use  of  the 
terms  avvrefaia,  irapovaia,  emQavsta,  avdaraaic, 
TraAryyeveaia,  aTTOKardaraaig,  id.rjpovofiia,  t^uti  aiti- 
vioc.,  has  necessarily  been  passed  over.  Fully 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  connection  with  all 
these  terms  would  require  a  volume. 

(4).  If  the  foregoing  reasoning  be  valid,  in 
creased  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  reading  rjnaq 
j3aa/faiav,  ver.  6,  of  this  chapter.  Should,  how 
ever,  the  now  generally  accepted  reading  be  sus 
tained,  the  passage  may  be  rendered  consistent 
with  the  theory  herein  supported  by  attributing 
to  ETTor/iaev  a  proleptical,  or  rather  dejure,  force. 

And,  lastly,  this  excursus  has  been  written  in 
a  spirit  of  deep  conviction,  but  not,  it  is  trusted, 
in  one  of  dogmatism.  The  writer  feels  that  any 
man  should  study  so  vast  and  important  a  sub 
ject,  with  the  deepest  humility  and  self-distrust, 
and  express  his  conclusions  with  the  utmost  mo 
desty  ;  and  he  more  keenly  feels,  as  he  finishes 
his  work,  than  in  the  beginning,  how  unfit  he  is 
to  grapple  with  it.  If  aught  of  dogmatism 
should  have  appeared  in  the  expression  of  his 
views,  he  trusts  that  it  will  he  attributed  to  the 
necessity  of  his  situation,  where  brevity  in  ex 
pression  is  of  prime  importance. — E.  R.  C.j 
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THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD. 

CHAP.  I.  9— XI.  14. 

SECTION   FIRST. 

The  seven  churches.    Heaven-picture  and  earth-picture. 

CHAP.  I.  9— III.  22. 


A.— THE   IDEAL   HEAVENLY  LIFE-PICTURE  OF  THE  CHURCH.     HEAVEN-PICTURE  OP 
THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES.     STAND-POINT  OF  THE  SEER. 


THE  GREAT  VISION  ;     FIRST,   AS  A  BASIS  FOR  THE    SEVEN    EPISTLES    TO    THE    SEVEN  CHURCHES.       Ii_.<CE 

ALSO  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  VISIONS   (BECAUSE  ALL  THE  VISIONS  •RELATE  TO  THK 

PERFECTION  OF  THE   CHURCH  AS   REPRESENTED  IN  THE  SKVEN  OHUBCEfS  ). 

CHAP.  I.  9-20. 

John  in  the  spirit. 

9  I,  John,  who  also  am  [om.  who  also  am]1  your  brother,  and  companion  [fellow- 
partaker]  in  [i/is.  the]  tribulation,  aud  iu  the  [om.  in  the]1  kingdom  and  patience 
[endurance]  of  [in]  Jesus  Christ  [om.  Christ]  [Lange :  (in  Christ)],3  was  in  the  isle 
that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for*  the  testimoqy  of  Jesus  Christ 

10  [om.  Christ].5      I  was  [Lange:  transported]  in  the  Spirit  [spirit]  on  the  Lord's 

11  day,  aud  [ins.  I]  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  Saying,  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last :    and,  [om.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last :  and,]6  What  thou  seest,  write  in  [into]  a  book,  and  send  it  [o»i. 
it]  unto   the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia  [om.  which  are  in  Asia]  ;7  unto 
Ephesus,  and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamus,  and  unto  Thyatira,  and  unto 
Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto  Laodicea. 

Appearance  of  Christ  in  His  glory. 

12  And  I  turned  [ins.  about]  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  [was  speaking]8  with  mec 

13  And  being  turned  [having  turned  about],  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks ;    And 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven9  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the    [the]10  Son11  of  man, 
clothed  with  a  garment  down  [reaching]  to  the  foot  [Lange  :   festal  or  priestly  robe], 
and  girt  about  [round  at]  the  paps  [breasts]  [Lange :   not  as  a  working  dress  about 

14  the  loins]  with  a  golden  girdle.12     [And]  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like 
[i)is.  white]    wool,  as  white  [om.  as  white]  as  snow  ;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame 

15  of  fire ;     And   his   feet   like  unto  fine  brass    [Alford :  chalcolibanus],13  as  if  they 
burned  [as  if  they  had  been  burned,  or  as  when  burned]  in  a  furnace  [Lange :  And 
his  feet  like  unto  a  stream  of  molten  metal,  as  it  had  become  glowing14  in  a  furnace]  ; 

16  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  [voice]  of  many  waters.     And  [:  and]  he  [om.  he]  had 
[having]  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars :  and  out  of  his  mouth  wont  [going  forth]  a 
sharp  two-edged   [two-edged  sharp]  sword  :   and  his  countenance  wo*  [ow.  was]  as 
the  sun  shineth  in  his  [its]  strength. 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


Convulsing  and  exalting  effect. 

17  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.     And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
me,  saying  unto  me  [pm.  unto  me],15  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last :  [pm.  :] 

18  I  am  he  that  [pm.  I  am  he  that]  liveth,  [and  the  living  One ;]  and  {ins.  I]  was 
dead;  [pm.  ;]  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  [living]  for  evermore,  [into  the  ages  of  the 
ages ;]    Amen  ;  [pm.  Amen  ;]16  and  [ins.  I]  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  [pm.  hell 
and  of]  death  [ins.  and  of  hades]. 

John1  s  prophetic  calling  and  commission. 

19  Write  [ins.  therefore]17  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  [;]  and  [both]  the  things 
which   are,  and   the  things  which  shall  be   hereafter  [are  about  to  happen  after 

20  these]  ;18   The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which19  thou  sawest  in  [upon]20  my  right 
hand,  and  the  sev^n  golden  [pm.  golden]  candlesticks  [ins.  of  gold].     The  seven 
stars  are  the  [pm.  the]  angels  of  the  seven  churches :  and  the  seven  candlesticks 
which  thou  sawest  [pm.  which  thou  sawest]21  are  the  [pm.  the]  seven  churches. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9.  [Rec.  inserts  KO.L  aftor  6;  it  is  omitted  in  all  critical  editions,  in  accordance  with  all  the  leading  Codices. — 
E.  R.  C.J 

2  Ver.  9.  [Rec.  lias  iv  rrj  with  P.  and  a  few  minuscules  ;  it  is  generally  omitted  in  critical  editions  with  X-  A.  B*.  C..  etc. 
Vulg.,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

3  Ver.  9.  Codd.  X.  C.  [P.],  Vulg.,  etc.,  read  £f  'I>jo-oC ;  A.,  ev  Xpiorc?. 

4  Ver.  9.  [Lachmann  omits  Si<£  with  A.  C.,  Vulg.,  etc.;  Alford  brackets  it;  it  is  found  in  X-  B*.  P.,  etc. — E.  R.  C.] 

5  Vor.  9.  LLachmanu  and  Alford  omit  XptcrroG  with  X-1  A.  C.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc.;  it  is  found  in  X-30  B.*,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  11.  The  addition  eyui  «i/tu,  etc.  is  not  well  founded.     [It  is  found  only  in  P.  (which  omits  ei(xi)  and  a  few  minus 
cules  ;  it  is  omitted  in  X.  A.  B*.'  C.,  Vulg.,  etc.—E.  R.  C.] 

7  Ver.  11.  [Rec.  gives  T<JUS  fv  'Acrta,  with  Vulgate  (Clementine);  all  the  Codd.  omit,  together  with  the  Amintiuus  and 
other  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.— E.  R.  C.J 

8  Ver.  12.  [Critical  Sditovs  generally  adopt  eAaAei  with  X'  B*.  C.,  Vulg.,  etc.;   Rec.  with  P.  gives  eAaAijtre ;   A.  gives 
AaAer.— E.  R.  C.] 

8  Ver.  13.  [Lat'hmaun  omits  tvrrd  with  A.  C.  P.,  etc.;  Alford  brackets  it;  X-  B.,  etc.,  agree  with  Rec.  in  giving  it. — 
E.  R.  C.I 

10  Ver.  14.  [There  is  no  article  in  the  original.     In  justification  of  the  retention  of  "  the"  (italicised)  the  following  is 
quoted  from   ALFORD:  "In  New  Testament  Greek  we  should   be  no  more  justified  in  rendering  uios  avOptairov  in  such  a 
connection  a*»  this  "a  son  of  man,"  than  irvevna  Ofov,  a  spirit  of  God.     That   meaning  would,  douhtless,  have  heeu  here 
expressed  by  TOIS  uiois  riav  c.vOpunrw." — E.  R.  C.] 

11  Ver.  13.  The  reading  viov  Cod.  B.,  etc.,  probably  arose  from  the  fear  lest  the  apparition  should  not  be  takeu  for  an 
appearance  of  Christ. 

12  Ver.  13.  Different  forms  :  /uatrrots  Cod.  0.  [P.]  Rec.  and  /ma^cHs  Cod.  A.  [jiaerflo??,  tf.— E.  R.  C.l 

13  Ver.  15.  [Alford  transfers  the  Greek  word  xa\ico\if}a.vov,  its  meaning  not  being  known.     See  Exegetical  Notes. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

14  Ver.  15.  The  raiding  Trejrrpio^i e'nj?  corrected  to  ireTrvpio/oteVjj.     Tischendorf  [and  Alford]  in  accordance  with  Codd. 
B.  A.  and  P.,  Trfirufua^evii,  lelating  to  the  feet,  which  gives  no  sense.     Feet  cannot  be  made  to  glow  in  a  furnace,  but  the 
lustre  of  gold  ore  is  doubled  when  it  appears  glowing  white  in  a  glowing  furnace.    [Lachmann  gives  TreTrvpw/xtVjjs,  citing  as 
authorities  A.  and  C.,  which  Alford  confirms,  although  he  himself  gives  -ot ;  X-  gives  7re7rupu>/j.epco  (confirmed  by  Vulgate) 
which,  as  a  masculine  or  neuter  dative,  better  agrees  with  Lange's  idea.     See  Exeg.  Notes. — E.  R.  C.] 

is  Ver.  17.  ITIie  /^oi  is  utterly  without  authority.— E.  R.  C.] 

is  Ver.  IS.  fx3".  and  B*.  give  a^v;    X1  A.  C.  P.  omit.— E.  R.  C.] 

"  Ver.  19.  [X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  Vulg.,  and  all  recent  critical  editors,  give  oZv.— E.  R.  C.] 

18  Ver.  19.  [Alford  (in  accordance  with  Bleek  and  De  Wette  and  others)  translates  this  verse:  "Write  therefore 
the  things  which  thou  sawest  and  what  things  they  signify,  and  the  things  which  are  about  to  happen  after  these. "' 
See  Ex.  Notes.— E.  R.  C.] 


w  Ver.  20.  The  Rec.  and  Tischendorf  !>v  [also  B*.] ;  A.  C.  [P.]  give  ofo. 
20  Ver.  20.  'ETTI  as  against  iv.     [A.  gives  ec  rff  Stfia. — E.  R.  C.l 
81  Ver.  20.  [The  Rec.  reading  as  elfies  is  supported  only  by  P.  and  a  few  minuscules. 
X-  A.  B*.  C.  omit  it.— E.  R.  C.] 


Critical  Editors,  in  accordance  with 


EXEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 

[Vers.  9-20.  ALFORD:  "Introduction  to  the 
Epistles,  Appearance  of  our  Lord  to  St.  John, 
and  command  to  write  what  he  saw,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  seven  churches." — E.  11.  C.] 

The  entire  section  has  a  two-fold  significance. 
In  the  first  place,  as  a  heavenly  action  [an  action 
taking  place  in  heaven],  it  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  critical  review  of  the  seven  churches  in 
the  seven  epistles.  Secondly,  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  whole  Apocalypse.  We  must  observe, 
however,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  text  and  to 
all  internal  probability  to  suppose  that  the  entire 
series  of  visions,  and  even  the  recording  of  them, 
toot  place  in  one  day  (Bengel,  Hengstenberg 


and  others).  In  accordance  with  prophetic  form. 
John  begins  his  book  with  the  announcement  of 
his  calling  and  commission;  comp.  Jer.  i.  ; 
Ezek.  i. 

Ver.  9.  I,  John. — We  find  the  same  expres 
sion  in  ch.  xxii.  8;  comp.  ch.  i.  4.  Diisterdieck: 
"The  conjunction  of  iyu  with  the  name  is  Dani 
elle  "  (Dan.  vii.  15,  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  x.  2,  xii.  5). 
[TRENCH  :  "  The  only  other  writer,  either  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New,  who  uses  this  style 
is  Daniel — 'I,  Daniel'  (vii.  28,  ix.  2,  x.  2)." — 
E.  R.  C.]  It  is,  therefore,  an  apocalyptic  form, 
and  it  Las  been  imitated  by  apocryphal  apocalyp- 
tists.  The  conjunction  of  the  name  with  what 
follows  signalizes  the  Apocalyptist  as  the  living 
mediator  between  God  and  the  Church. 

Your    brother   and    companion. — This 


CHAP.  1.  9-20. 
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companionship  has  its  foundation  in  Jesus,  in 
fellowship  with  Jesus.  It  is  a  companionship  at 
first  in  tribulation ;  then  in  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  great  contrast  being  harmonized 
by  endurance  (Rom.  viii. ;  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  12; 
1  Pet.).  To  the  suffering  of  affliction  at  the 
hands  of  the  hostile  world,  as  a  suffering  with 
Christ,  for  His  name's  sake,  the  principial  posses 
sion  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  corresponds,  on 
which  principial  possessionthe  hopeof  the  perfect 
appearing  of  i  liat  glory  is  based.  The  goal  is  not 
attained,  however,  without  endurance  in  Christ; 
see  ch.  xiii.  10,  xiv.  12.  ["As  yet,  however, 
while  the  tribulation  is  present,  the  kingdom  is 
only  in  hope  ;  therefore  he  adds  to  these,  as  that 
which  is  the  link  between  them  '  and  patience 
(endurance)  of  Jesus  Christ;  cf.  Acts  xiv.  22, 
where  exactly  these  same  three,  the  tribulation, 
the  patience,  and  the  kingdom,  occur.  'fx-ouovy, 
which  we  have  rendered  'patience,'  is  not  so 
much  the  'patientia'  as  the  'perseverentia'  of 
the  Latin:  which  last  word  Cicero  (De  Invent. 
ii.  54)  thus  defines:  'In  ratione  bene  conside 
rate,  stabilis  et  perpetua  mansio;'  and  Augustine 
(Quxst.  Ixxxiii.  qu.  31):  'Honestatisaut  utilitatis 
cau-^a  rerum  arduarum  ac  difficilium  voluntaria 
ac  diuturna  perpessio.'  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
word,  expressing  the  brave  patience  of  the  Chris 
tian — 3anMc,  TUV  dperuv,  Chrysostom  does  not 
fear  to  call  it."  TRENCH. — E.  R.  C.] 

Was  in  the  isle. — The  Apocalyptist  intro 
duces  himself  to  his  readers  under  the  aspect 
of  his  martyrdom  [Martyrna*],  wherein  they  also 
participate,  in  that  blessed  fellowship  of  love 
and  suffering,  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  de 
lighted  to  refer  (see  2  Cor.).  Dusterdieck  thinks 
that  this  reference  of  "companion"  to  a  suffer 
ing  of  affliction  as  a  martyr  is  not  admissible. 
The  simple  and  obvious  traditional  reference  of 
the  following  words :  "  for  the  word  of  God,  etc." 
— to  John's  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  a 
fact  attested  by  Church  history,  is  disputed  by 
De  Wette,  Liicke,  Bleek,  Dusterdieck.  Acd,  as 
they  take  it,  indicates  that  John  was  on  the 
island  of  Patmos  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
the  testimony  of  Jesus.  A  marvellous  idea,  this, 
that  John  should  have  been  obliged  to  travel 
from  Ephesus  to  Patmos  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
a  revelation  from  Jesus!  These  commentalors 
affirm  that,  according  tc  the  usage  of  the  Apoca 
lypse,  the  uaprvpir  'Irjaoii  cannot  mean  witness 
concerning  Jesus,  as  Ebrard  and  others  suppose. 
"On  the  contrary,  the  genitive  accompanying 
uuprvpia  is  invariably  a  subjective  genitive." 
In  support  of  this  view  they  cite:  ch.  i.  2,  xii. 
17,  xix.  10,  xx.  4,  in  connection  witli  the  pas 
sages  ch.  i.  5,  xii.  11.*  The  Apocalyptist,  how 
ever,  manifestly  regards  the  ftaprvpia  of  Jesus 
as  a  grand  unitous  fact,  as  that  world-historical 
witnessing  unto,  and  suffering  for,  the  truth 
(John  xviii.  37),  in  which  Jesus  stands  in  the 
midst  of  His  people  as  the  faithful  Wi/ntss,  but 
which  all  faithful  believers  participate  in,  by 

*  ["The  magi-  of  out  writer  himself  in  the  passages  where 
he  speaks  of  death  by  persecution  (vi.  9,  xx.  4),  show  that 
with  him  Sia  in  this  connection  is  because  of,  in  cnrurqumce 
of.  De  Wette  naively  sayc  that  had  it  not  been  for  these 
parallel  places  such  a  meaning  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  here.  We  may  as  simply  reply,  that  owing  to 
tho.t.;  |.  mill.-)  passages  it  must  be  accepted  here."  ALFORD. 
— E.  R.  i_'.J 


virtue  of  the  very  fact  that  they  testify  of  Jesus. 
For  testimony  of  or  concerning  Jesus  has  a  heavenly 
significance  only  through  its  being  a  testimony 
with  Jesus  of  the  whole  revelation  of  God;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  testimony  with  Jesus  can  not 
exist  without  a  testimony  of  or  concerning  Him. 
[Believers,  in  filling  up  that  which  is  behind  of 
the  afflictions  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24),  continue  His 
witness — they  witness  both  with  and  concerning 
Him. — E.  R.  C.]  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  strained  interpretation,  which  identities 
the  ideas  of  revelation  and  testimony,  is  in  the 
interest  of  that  criticism  which  seeks  to  set  aside 
the  authorship  of  the  Apostle  John.  The  ex 
pression,  was  on  the  island,  permits  a  distinct 
discrimination  between  the  time  of  the  revela 
tion  itself,  or  the  grand  series  of  visions,  and 
t  he  time  of  the  inditing  of  the  scripture.  Whether 
it,  follows,  however,  that,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
the  Apocalyptist  was  no  longer  on  the  island,  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Various  attempts  to  ex 
plain  iytv6ujn>,  see  in  Dusterdieck,  p.  120. 
[ALFORD  remarks:  "  When  an  event  is  notified  with 
eyevcTo,  we  express  the  meaning  by  'came  to 
pass^'  when  a  person,  we  have  no  word  which 
will  do  it;"  and  he  continues  on  the  same  word, 
ver.  10:  "Not  merely  'I  was,'  but  'I  became.' " — 
E.  R.  C.] 

That  is  called  Patmos. — The  first  readers 
of  the  Apocalypse  were  of  course  aware  of  this; 
doubtless,  therefore,  TTJ  Ka/.ovutv-y  is  not  intended 
as  an  indication  of  the  smallness  of  the  island, 
but  as  a  historical  item  for  the  more  extended 
circle  of  readers.  On  the  situation  and  charac 
ter  of  the  island  (Patino  or  Palmosa),  comp.  the 
lexicons  and  works  of  travel. 

Ver.  10.  I  was  in  the  spirit,  i.  e.,  trans 
ported  out  of  the  ordinary  every-day  conscious 
ness,  and  placed  in  the  condition  of  prophetic 
ecstasy  [trance],  Acts  [x.  10;]  xi.  5,  xxii.  17, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  2.  The  contrast  is :  to  be  in  one's 
right  mind  [the  ordinary  right  condition  of  mind; 
or  rather  to  be  iv  eavrtJ. — E.  R.  C.]  (Acts  xii. 
11),  or  to  be  and  to  speak  in  the  understanding 
(voL'f)  [1  Cor.  xiv.  14].  It  is  the  contrast  of 
reflecting  consciousness,  holding  intercourse 
with  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  of  a  higher,  or  rat  her,  polanly  opposed 
form  of  consciousness,  in  which  direct  spiritual 
contemplation  predominates.  By  the  spirit, 
therefore,  we  undoubtedly  are  to  understand,  not 
the  Spirit  of  God  (as  Grotius  and  others  main 
tain),  but  that  spiritual  life  of  man  which 
stands  contrasted  with  his  relation  to  the  world; 
which,  as  a  prophetic  state,  is  inconceivable 
without  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
hence  presupposes  the  more  general  life  in  the 
Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  9)  as  its  basis.*  [The  ex 
pression  is  simply  iv  irvevuari,  the  article  does 
not  appear.  "That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit, 
is  spirit"  (t/c  TOV  Tli'svuarof  Trvevud  tort),  John 
iii.  6.  The  ordinary  condition  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  prophet, 
are  spiritual  conditions  produced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.— E.  R.  C.] 

On  the  Lord's  day. — Not  transported  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  the  Last  Day  (Wetstein 


*  Comp.  my  treatise  on  the  two-fold  consciousness  in  the 
Zeittchrift  fiir  christliche  Wiuentchaft,  1851,  p.  242. 
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and  others),  for  the  being  in  the  spirit  is  an  inde 
pendent  idea,  but  on  Sunday  (Acts  xx.  7  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  20,  xvi.  2).  On  the  reference  of  this  to 
Easter  day,  and  the  ideas  connected  with  this 
view,  see  Dusterdieck,  p.  121.  [Alford  discusses 
the  entire  subject  at  considerable  length. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

And  I  heard  behind  me. — This  represents, 
as  Dusterdieck  correctly  remarks,  the  utter  un 
expectedness  and  surprismgness  of  the  divine 
voice.  Consequently,  its  pure  and  certain  objec 
tivity  likewise.  Various  interpretations — as  in 
dicative  of  the  invisibleness  of  God — of  the  posi 
tion  of  the  prophet,  as  on  earth,  etc.,  see  in 
Dusterdieck.  That  commentator,  however,  fails 
to  recognize  the  reference  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  region  of  prophecy,  the  auricular  wonder 
generally  precedes  the  ocular  wonder  ;  and  after 
the  latter  has  faded  away,  the  tones  of  the  former 
are  still  heard — a  fact  in  perfect  accordance 
with  psychological  relations.  The  Jewish  po 
pular  notion  that  no  man  can  see  God  without 
dying,  can  of  course  have  no  application  here; 
it  is  itself,  however,  but,  a  dark  reflection  of  the 
actual  fact  that  every  first  or  greatest  view  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  so  astounding  an  effect 
upon  the  prophet  as  to  cast  him  to  the  earth 
(Is.  vi.  ;  Jer.  i.  6  ;  Ezek.  i.  28  ;  Dan.  viii.  17) ; 
thus  it  was  here.  Ebrard  rightly  gives  promi 
nence  to  the  gradualness  of  the  development  of 
the  visionary  state. 

As  of  a  trumpet.  —  Dusterdieck  remarks 
that  this  is  a  mere  comparison  without  any  par 
ticular  significance.  The  trumpet,  however, 
significantly  opens  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  signal 
of  the  last  time  ;  see  1  Thess.  iv.  16  [Matt.  xxiv. 
31].  In  Exodus  xix.  19,  it  is  the  signal  of  the 
revelation  of  the  law.  According  to  Numbers 
x.  0,  7,  the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpet  was  the 
signal  for  the  gathering  together  of  the  con 
gregation:  the  sounding  of  an  alarm,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  the  signal  for  the  breaking  up 
of  the  camp — a  distinction  such  as  exists  between 
the  symbolical  import  of  the  peal  of  bells  and 
the  cannonade.  This  voice,  according  to  Heng- 
stenberg,  proceeds  from  Christ  Himself.  Duster 
dieck  regards  ch.  iv.  1  as  militating  against  this 
view.  It  is,  manifestly,  the  visional  trumpet 
of  the  visional  form  of  the  Angel  of  Christ,  i.  e. 
Christ  Himself  in  His  symbolical  appearance. 

Ver.  11.  Saying:  What  thou  seest. — Pro 
phetic  present. — In  a  book  (fii/i'/.iw).  —  Ileng- 
stenberg:  Everything,  to  the  end  of  ch.  iii.,  is 
intended.  Dusterdieck :  The  whole  revelation 
is  meant.  Since  this  first,  leading  vision  forms 
the  foundation  not  only  of  the  seven  epistles, 
but  also  of  the  entire  scripture,  the  latter  view 
is  established  beyond  a  doubt.  The  commission 
to  send  the  book  to  the  seven  churches  devolved 
upon  John  immediately  at  the  opening  of  the 
revelation  in  Patmos.  This  alone  does  not  prove 
that  the  book  was  written  on  Patmos;  nor,  still 
less,  that  its  author  wrote  it  while  in  the  ecstatic 
condition  (as  Hengstenberg  affirms).  But  since 
it  is  not  supposable  that  John  made  any  unne 
cessary  delay  in  writing  down  such  great  things, 
it  is  highly  probable  that,  the  book  was  written 
during  his  stay  on  Patmos.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  first  eyev6fa/v  were  modified  by  the  second, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  great  contrast 


between  being  in  the  spirit  (irvevfja)  and  being 
in  the  understanding  (vovf). 

Send  unto  the  seven  churches. — Though 
the  seven-foldness  of  the  churches  constitutes, 
as  a  sacred  number,  a  symbolical  type  of  the 
whole  Church,  this  type  is  also  founded  upon  a 
unitous  organization  of  the  diocese  of  Ephesus, 
to  be  inferred  from  the  exchange  of  Paul's 
Ephesiaii  cyclical  epistle  from  [i.  e.,  received  by 
the  Colossians  from. — E.  R.  C.].  Laodicea  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  16).* — 
The  order  of  the  seven  churches  accords  with 
their  geographical  position  in  respect  to  Patmos 
and  Ephesus.  Comp.  the  maps,  ancient  geogra 
phy,  and  the  travels  of  Schubert,  Strauss,  and 
others. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  turned  about.— Effect  of 
the  voice.  To  see  the  voice. — The  prophetic  voice 
pre-supposes  a  speaker  in  the  background,  and 
to  visional  seeing  a  more  general  sense  attaches. 
— Seven  golden  candlesticks. — These  are 
the  first  things  that  he  sees,  for  the  whole  Apoca 
lypse  treats  of  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  represented  by  the  Church.  Seven  candle 
sticks  ;  "not  one  candlestick  with  seven  arms" 
(Dusterdieck,  in  opposition  to  Grotius). 

Ver.  13.  And  in  the  midst  (cfj./ueau). — The 
fact  that  Christ  is  always  in  His  Church  (Matt, 
xxviii.  20;  and,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
candlesticks,  is  here  symbolically  displayed  to 
prophetic  contemplation.  Herder  has  observed 
that  every  one  of  the  seven  epistles  commences 
with  a  feature  of  this  vision.  On  the  candle 
sticks  comp.  Matt.  v.  14-16.  The  appearance 
is  directly  signalized  as  an  appearance  of  Christ 
by  the  apocalyptic  sign,  Dan.  vii.  13,  x.  16-18. 
Why  is  the  word  ouowfused?  Hengstenberg; 
To  indicate  that  the  Person  seen  is  no  mere  man. 
Lyra  :  To  indicate  that  it  is  the  Angel  of  Christ. 
Ebrard :  The  Danielle  2  (ch.  vii.  13).  The  state  of 
the  case  is  simply  this:  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
man,  butis  like  a  son  of  man  (Rom.  viii.  3  ;  Phil, 
ii.  7).  The  Seer  adopts  the  latter  form  as  the  origi 
nal  apocalyptic  term,  and  the  one  corresponding 
to  the  rnysteriousnessof  the  phenomenon.  Doubt 
less  he  was  in  part  led  to  the  use  of  this  expres 
sion —  Son  of  man — by  the  fact  that  it  was 
Christ's  own  name  for  Himself;  [It  was  one  of 
the  prophetic  names  of  the  Messiah — a  name 
highly  significantfseenote*,  p.  24).  and  the  name 
adopted  by  Christ  Himself. — E.  R.  C.];  and 
bfjioioq  is  also  in  part  expressive  of  the  apostolic 
view  that  the  human  personality  of  Christ,  in 
its  glorification,  is  clothed  with  the  splendor  of 
divine  majesty.  The  garment  of  Christ,  the 
long  talar  (-otif/pqc,  reaching  to  the  feet),  denotes 
the  High-priest;  the  golden  girdle,  the  King. 
Christ  is  both  these  in  the  highest  power,  since 
He  even  makes  His  people  kings  and  priests 
(ver.  6).  He  wears  the  girdle  about  His  breast, 
not  about  His  hips.  Why  is  this?  Ebrard's 
explanation  is  justly  rejected  by  Dusterdieck 
(p.  124).  It  is  well  known  that  the  girdle,  when 
worn  about  the  loins,  denotes  a  preparedness  for 
travel  and, consequently,  for  labor ;  surrounding 
the  breast,  it  is  an  ornament,  expressive  of  rest 
and  festivity.  The  priests  also  wore  their  girdles 
thus,  according  to  Josephus  (see  the  citation  in 
Dust  o  rd  i  ooM .  ^^__ 

*  [See  remarks  on  ver.  4,  p.  'JU. — E.  R.  C.] 
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Ver.  14.  His   head   and   His   hairs. — The 

head  (pursuant  to  the  irregular  conjunction  of 
terms)  first  appears  under  the  aspect  of  the 
hair;  since  that,  according  to  Oriental  ideas, 
was  the  especial  representative  of  its  dignity. 
The  whiteness  of  the  hair  is  doubly  character 
ized,  the  second  image  surpassing  the  first  (Is. 
i.  18;  Mark  ix.  3).  What  does  this  whiteness 
denote?  Cocceius  :  Purity  from  sin.  Hengsten- 
berg:  Holiness  and  glory.  DeWette:  A  celes 
tial  light  [lucid]  nature.  Dusterdieck,  with 
others:  Eternity,  in  accordance  with  the  appear 
ance  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  Dan.  vii.  9  ; — with 
reference  to  Rev.  i.  17,  18.  In  the  history  of  the 
transfiguration  and  elsewhere,  the  white  lustre 
certainly  denotes  the  lucid  or  light-nature,  in 
which  eternity  is  conditioned  by  purity  and  ma- 
turity  [together  with  the  dignity  and  authority 
that  (especially  among  the  Orientals)  belong  to 
age — the  Ancient  of  days. — E.  R.  C.],  perfection. 
[Augustine  (Exp.  ad  Gal.  iv.  21):  "  Dominus 
non  nisi  ob  antiquitatem  veritatis  in  Apocalypsi 
albo  capite  apparuit.'' — E.  R.  C.] 

As  a  flame  (chap.  xix.  12;  Dan.  x.  6). — 
Interpretations:  Vitringa  and  others:  Omnis 
cience.  Hengstenherg  and  others:  Avengingjus- 
tice.  Ebrard :  Holiness,  consuming  all  that  is 
unclean.  Dusterdieck:  Omniscience,  directed, 
with  holy  wrath,  against  all  that  is  unholy. 
De  Wette:  The  translumining,  consuming  glance 
of  heavenly  light-essences  (analogy:  classical  de* 
scriptions  of  the  gods).  It  is  significant  that 
the  eyes  of  flame  re-appear  in  the  epistle  to 
Thyatira.  The  all-piercing  glance  of  the  Judge 
is  specially  directed  to  the  distinguishing  of 
mock-holy  fanaticism,  such  as  Jezebel's,  from 
genuine  spiritual  life.  The  Greek  term  for  pure- 
ness,  sincerity,  eihiKpiveta,  is  derived  from  the 
sun-ray  [and  the  English  pure,  from  trip,  fire. 
-Tu.] 

Ver.  15.  His  feet  like  unto  fine  brass  [or 
molten  gold] — In  the  epistle  to  Tliyatira  ihis 
specification  is  conjoined  with  the  eyes  of  flame. 
On  the  obscure  xa/.Ko'hi3avov,  comp.  the  lexicons, 
Ebrard,  p.  138,  and  Dusterdieck,  p.  126.  The 
interpretations  furthest  from  the  point  are:  oli- 
banum  [Erzweihrauch,  frankincense  of  deep 
hue]  (Evvald);  furnace  ore  [Ofenerz]  (Hitzig); 
but  neither  is  white  ore  [  WeAsserz,  "a  mix 
ture  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  sulphuret  of  copper, 
sulphuret  of  lead,  and  sulphuret  of  antimony." — 
Sanders'  Worterbuch. — TB.]  (Hengstenberg).  or 
Lebanon  ore  (iron)  [Ebrard],  satisfactory.  For 
what  idea  could  readers  living  in  Asia  Minor 
connect  with  either  of  these?  Ziillig  supposes 
,Ya?./co/u/3avov  to  be  a  provincial  term  peculiar 
to  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  we  should  go  back  to 
fai(3u,  /U/W£w,  fo/?df,  fajBdtiiov,  and  translate:  fused 
copper  \_Kupferguss — a  gush  or  flow  of  molten 
copper],  glowing  copper,  heated  in  the  furnace 
to  a  white  glow,  a  golden  stream,  so  that  "kiftavov 
may  be  a  word  unknown,  indeed,  to  the  lexicons, 
and  yet  a  perfectly  correct  term  for  molten, 
white-glowing  metal;*  see  ch.  x.  1.  According 
to  De  Wette,  these  feet,  radiant  with  a  fiery  glow, 


*  [Alford  correctly  remarks:  "This  word  has  defeated  all 
the  ingenuity  of  commentators  hitherto.  ...  If  conjecture 
were  admissible  (which  it  is  not),  I  should  in  despair  of  any 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  suggest  whether  the  word  might 
Dot  have  been  xaAxoAi/3a£ici>,  a  stream  of  melted  brass  :  Al 
having  been  read  AI  or  N." — E.  R.  C.] 


are  significant  only  of  brightness  and  splendor; 
according  to  Dusterdieck,  they  denote  the  down- 
treadiag  of  unholy  fees,  with  reference  to  Ps. 
Ix.  12;  Is.  Ixiii.  6;  Dan.  x.  6.  But  as  feet  in 
themselves  are  instruments  of  motion,  and  as  the 
golden-yellow  hue  denotes  pure  motion,  so,  espe 
cially,  this  metal,  purified  in  the  furnace,  fluent 
and  glowing  with  white  heat,  denotes  the  holiest 
motion.  And  hence,  also,  this  characteristic  of 
Christ  is  properly  opposed  to  the  unholy  and 
mischievous  motion  of  a  fanatical  Jezebel  of 
Thyatira. 

And  His  voice  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters. — The  surging  waters  represent  the  life 
of  the  nations.  Asthevoiceof  Christ  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  like  a  trumpet  of  God,  it  may,  on  the 
other,  be  heard  in  the  sea-like  roar  of  the  voices 
of  Christian  nations.  Whether  the  many  waters 
admit  of  so  simple  a  translation  as  "the  majesty 
of  ocean,  calmly  roaring"  [die  Majest'dt  desruhig 
rauschenden  Meeres  "]  is  doubtful.* 

Ver.  16.  And  having  (ixuv)  in  His  right 
hand. — The  stars  have,  with  exceedingly  bad 
taste,  been  turned  intojewels  or  rings  (Eicbhoru). 
['•  Not  on  His  right  hand,  as  a  number  of  jewelled 
rings,  but  in  his  right  hand,  as  a  wreath  or  gar- 

;  land  held  in  it."  Alford.— E.  R.  C.]  The  fact  of 
His  being  able  to  lay  the  same  hand  on  the  head 
of  John  is  contrary  to  the  sensuous  apperception, 

|  but  not  to  the  symbolical  representation.  That 
the  stars  are  in  His  hand  is  expressive  not  sim 
ply  of  the  fact  that  the  churches  are  His  pro 
perty  (Dusterdieck),  but  also  that  they  are  sur 
rounded  by  His  providence.  We  cannot,  with 
Hengstenberg,  regard  this  trait  as  pre-emi 
nently  expressive  of  His  punitive  power,  though 
neither  is  that  to  be  excluded.  Nor  is  the  ele 
ment  of  comfort  (Herder)  pre-eminent.  What 
is  primarily  taught,  is  simply  Christ's  [property 
in,  and]  rule  over  His  Church,  a  doctrine 
branching  into  consolation,  admonition,  and 
warning. 

And  out  of  His  mouth. — This  unpicturesque 
but  symbolically  pregnant  combination  is  ex 
pressive  of  the  fact  that  Christ  overcomes  the 
world  with  His  word,  as  with  a  two-edged  sword, 
Is.  xi.  4;  xlix.  2  ;  Wisd.  xviii.  15  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 
Christ's  simple  word  is  intended  here;  hence 
there  is  also  a  reference  to  the  power  of  that  word 
in  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  the  preaching  of 
His  servants  (a  point  which  Dusterdieck  denies); 
even  the  testimony  of  each  individual  Christian 
is  included,  Eph.  vi.  17.  [The  word  of  the  Lord 
is  almighty  ;  by  His  word  He  acts — He  creates. 
He  overcomes,  and  He  destroys.  The  last,  or 
the  last  two,  seem  to  be  the  fact,  or  facts,  set 
forth  by  this  figure. — E.  R.  C.] 

And  His  countenance.  —  Dusterdieck 
translates  :  His  appearance,  declaring  that  in 
ch.  x.  1,  the  word  is  irpoauTrov  [instead  of  fit/we]. 
But  is  it  probable  that  different  portions  of  the 
body  would  be  described  and  the  face,  of  all 

*  [It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lange  does,  not  give  us  the 
name  of  the  uiithoi  whom  he  quotes.  If  the  above  sentence 
WHS  written  in  ridicule,  it  is  singularly  inappropriate.  There 
is  an  internal  calm,  a  "  hiding  of  power,'.'  in  that  which  is 
truly  mighty  when  producing  effects  within  ita  scope,  that 
makes  the  expression  "  calmly  roaring,"  when  applied  to 

,  the  ocean,  beautifully  appropriate.  As  there  is  no  sound  on 
earth  so  majestic  as  the  roar  of  ocean,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  suggestive  of  a  hidden  power,  what  figure  so  appropriate 

j  to  represent  the  Toice  of  the  Almighty?— E.  R.  C.J 
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things,  left  out?  And  are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  form  shone  as  the  sun,  and  yet  that 
the  white  hair,  the  stars  in  the  hand,  and  the 
white  glow  of  the  molten  metal  were  percep 
tible  in  this  dazzling  radiance,  whilst  the  face 
itself  was  invisible  ?  Dan.  x.  6,  would  then  offer 
a  diversity. — In  its  might. — The  noon-tide 
blaze  of  the  sun,  unobscured  by  clouds  or  mist.* 

Ver.  17.  And  when  I  saw  Him. — Exodus 
xxxiii.  20;  Is.  vi.  5;  Ezek.  i.  28;  Dan.  viii.  17,  x.  7. 
"  The  impression  m;tde  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Lord  is  that  of  deadly  terror,  for  because  death 
is  the  wages  of  sin,  no  sinful  man  can  stand 
before  God  and  live"  (Diisterdieck).  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  distinguish  the  pure  meaning  of 
Ex.  xxxiii.  20  from  the  popular  Jewish  notion 
set  forth  in  Judg.  xiii.  22;  the  astounding  and, 
possibly,  well-nigh  fatal  effect  which  the  appear 
ance  of  the  Heavenly  and  Holy  One  produces 
on  sinful  man  does  indeed  remain  ;  yet,  as  Eb- 
rard  justly  remarks,  it  would  be  a  very  one 
sided  proceeding  to  regard  this  element  of  fear 
in  view  of  death  as  the  only  one  at  work  in  the 
breast  of  the  aged  John.  Was  an  element  of 
rapture  combined,  an  emotion  of  pleasurable 
fear,  as  the  same  commentator  claims?  At  all 
events,  the  tremendous  operation  of  the  physio 
logical  and  cosmical  contrast  is  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Perfect  spiritual  sight  is  in  itself  a 
sort  of  death  to  this  world  (second  conscious 
ness),  a  state  into  which  the  seer  is  transported 
by  a  death-like  convulsion,  and  a  transportation 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  condition  of 
existence  is  not  conceivable  without  a  metamor 
phosis.  Comp.  the  history  of  the  transfigura 
tion  and  the  resurrection.  On  the  inconsistency 
which  De  Wette  pretends  to  discover  in  this  de 
scription,  see  Diisterdieck.  Be  it  remarked 
only  that  this  event  signalizes  the  commencement 
of  the  visionary  state  and  not  its  entire  course. 

He  laid  His  right  hand  upon  me. — See 
the  miracles  of  Christ.  According  to  Diister 
dieck,  the  laying  of  the  right  hand  upon  John 
was  but  a  friendly  sign  accompanying  the  aid 
actually  given  by  the  word  of  Christ.  Unseason 
able  separation  of  the  two  sides  of  one  act  ! 


*  [TRENCH:  "The  description  of  the  glorified  Lord,  which 
has  now  been  brought  to  a.  conclusion,  sublime-  as  a  purely 
mcntiil  conception,  but  intolerable  if  we  were  to  give  it  an 
outward  form  and  expression,  and  picture  Him  with  this 
sword  )>r  'd-eding  from  His  mouth,  these  feet  as  burning 
brass,  this  hair  white  as  wool,  and  the  rest,  may  suggest  a 
few  reflections  on  the  apocalyptic,  and  gem-rally  the  Hebrew 
symbolism,  and  the  very  significant  relations  of  difference 
and  opposition  in  whicb  it  stands  to  the  Greek.  Religion 
and  art  for  the  Greek  ran  into  oneano'her  with  no  very  great 
preponderance  of  the  claims  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 
Even  in  his  religious  symbolism  the  sense  of  beauty,  of  form, 
of  proportion,  overrules  every  oth>-r  and  must,  at  all  costs, 
find  its  satisfaction.  .  .  .  But  with  the  Hebrew  symbolism  it 
is  altogether  different.  The  firs:  necessity  there  is  that  the 
symbol  should  set  forth  truly  and  fully  the  religious  idea 
of  which  it  is  int'-nded  to  lie  the  vehicle.  How  it  would 
appear  when  it  clothed  itself  in  an  outward  form  and  shape, 
whether  it  would  fin  1  favor  and  allowance  at  the  liar  of 
taste,  this  was  quite  a  secondary  consideration;  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  not  to  have  been  a  consideration  at  all  ; 
for,  indeed,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  cherubim,  the'6 
was  no  intention  that  it  should  embody  itself  there,  but 
rather  that  it  should  remain  ever  and  only  a  purely  mental 
conception,  the  uhembodied  sign  of  an  idea.  I  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  no  skill  of  delineation  can.  makw  the  cher 
ubim  othi-r  than  unsightly  objects  to  the  eye-.  Thus,  in 
this,  present  description  of  Christ,  sublime  and  majestic  as 
it  is,  it  is  only  such  so  1  ing  as  we  keep  it  wholly  apart  from 
any  external  embodiment." — E.  R.  C.] 


Pear  not. — The  same  words  that  ring  through 
the  Gospels. 

lam  the  First,  and  the  Last  [ver.  18]. 
And  the  Living  One.  —  The  First:  this, 
Christ  is  in  a  mediate  sense,  as  the  Father  is  the 
same  in  .an  absolute  sense:  He,  Christ,  is  the 
principle  of  the  world  (Epistle  to  the  Colossians) 
and  the  final  goal  of  the  world  (Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians),  especially  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ; 
and  both  these  He  is  in  the  unity  of  the  simple 
Living  One,  whose  life  and  demonstrations  of 
life  go  on  from  Alpha  to  Omega  (ch.  xxii.  13). 
The  Living  One  does  not  directly  signify  £wo- 
irotuv  (Grotius)  [it  includes  it,  however. — 
E.  R.  C.];  but  neither  does  it  simply  mean  one 
who  is  alive  ;  in  power  and  effect  it  denotes  Him 
who  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  who  now  restores 
life  and  animation  to  the  paralyzed  John. 

And  I  was  dead. — As  Man,  also,  He  is  the 
Living  One,  Who,  by  His  resurrection,  has  got 
death  behind  Him  and  under  Him  (Rom.  vi.  9  ; 
Acts  xiii.  34). 

And  behold,  I  am  living. — He  lives  from 
aeon  to  aeon.  This  expression  is  significant  of 
eternity — not,  however,  as  a  rigid  unit,  void  of 
distinction  and  diversity,  but  as  a  series  of  pecu 
liar  and  original  conformations  of  the  aeon  or 
the  aeons  of  the  aeons.  The  latter  conception  is 
one  of  infinite  grandeur.  As  there  is  a  heaven 
of  heavens,  i.  e.,  as  the  urauic  units  unite  into 
one  more  general  unity,  so  there  is  an  aeon, 
composed,  not  of  years,  but  of  aeons,  and  this 
aeon,  again,  unfolds  into  a  plurality.  And  Christ 
does  not  live  passively  into  these  aeons,  but  as 
He  who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades.  Hell 
is  not  .spoken  of  in  this  passage. 

The  keys  denote  authority — exclusive  autho 
rity.  Christ  can  redeem  men  from  death  and 
Hades,  and  can  cast  men  into  them  ;  and  Ht  nlone 
is  possessed  of  this  power,  ch.  iii.  7,  ix.  1,  xx.  1. 
And  have  these  keys,  through  Peter's  hands, 
been  transmitted  to  the  popes  ?  The  distinction 
between  death  and  the  realm  of  death  occasions 
difficulty.  We  cannot  think  of  death  as  a  place 
to  which  keys  give  access.  This  plac4  is  Hades; 
see  the  articles  on  Sheol  and  Hades.*  Thus 
both  terms  seem  to  express  one  and  the  same 
idea  (De  Wette) ;  yet  the  Seer  further  distin 
guishes  between  death  and  Hades,  ch.  vi.  8 ; 
xx.  14.  In  the  first  passage,  Death  manifestly 
appears  as  the  former  lord  of  Hades,  the  pre 
vious  possessor  of  its  keys — Death  is  personified, 
therefore,  as  in  PS.  ix.  13;  Job  xxxviii.  17. 
And  it  is  personified  because  it  had  become  an 
independent  power,  inasmuch  as  the  natural 
spirit-life  of  humanity  was  powerless  in  its 
presence.  Christ,  in  communicating  to  John  a 
new  and  exalted  consciousness  of  this  His  glory, 
not  only  raises  him  up  again,  but  also  endues 
him  with  that  elevation  of  mind  without  which 
he  would  be  unable  to  view  the  terrors  of  the 
last  times. 

Ver.  19.  "Write  now  [therefore]  — Because 
thou  art  now  freed  from  thy  dread,  and  hast 
but  to  write  of  life's  triumph  over  death.  This 
verse,  based  upon  verses  17  and  18,  is  in  part 
a  repetition  of  ver.  11  (Hengstenherg).  What 
thou  hast  seen,  is  not  limited  to  the  vision  intro- 

*  [See  the  Excursus  on  Hades  uuder  ch.  xx.  14. — E.  R.  C.] 
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duced  in  ver.  12  (Dusterdieck),  but  includes 
what  thou  shall  have  seen,  i.  e.,  the  whole  series 
of  visions.  The  visions,  however,  relate  first  to 
what  is,  what  now  is  (thus  most  commmentators, 
whilst  Bleek,  De  Wette  and  others  interpret  d  elalv 
in  the  sense  of:  what  it  signifies),  and,  secondly,  to 
that  which  is  to  come.  ["  Two  meanings  of  a  eiolv 
are  possible.  1.  The  things  which  are,  viz.,  which 
exist  at  the  present  time  ...  2.  What  things  they 
(the  a  etdff)  signify  ...  In  deciding  between  these 
we  have  the  following  considerations:  a.  the  use 
of  the  plural  ciaiv,  as  marking  off  this  clause  in 
meaning  from  the  next,  which  has  d  fieMst  ytvkaQai. 
If  this  latter  is  singular,  why  not  this?  Is  it 
not  because  the  uihfai  yeviaBai  merely  signifies 
the  future  time,  in  which  this  latter  class,  en 
masse,  were  to  happen,  whereas  this  d  siaiv  im 
ports  what  these  things,  each  of  them  severally, 
mean?  And,  6.  this  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  double  repetition  of  elaiv  in  the  next  verse, 
both  times  unquestionably  in  this  (the  second) 
meaning."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  20.  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars. 
— This  adjunct  is  of  the  highest  moment  in  a 
two-fold  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  us 
to  understand  that  the  whole  apocalyptic  pro 
phecy  will  really  be  a  history  of  the  seven  stars  and 
the  seven  candlesticks ;  secondly,  that  the  entire 
series  of  visions  will  consist  of  symbolical  mys 
teries,  not  to  be  understood  literally,  requiring 
interpretation  ;  yet  susceptible  of  interpretation 
through  biblical  means.  The  interpretation 
which  Christ  here  gives  by  way  of  example,  re 
minds  us  of  the  interpretation  of  the  first  two 
parables  in  Matt,  xiii.,  also  designed  as  a  guide 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  rest.  Hence  an  an 
gel  of  exegesis  appears  once  more  in  the  darker 
portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  xvii.  7  sqq.  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  ch.  xiii.,  there  is  a  fresh  reference 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with  riddles.  The 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars  is  that  which  is  sym 
bolized  by  them.  Sacrum  secretum,  per  ipsas  sia- 
nijicatum  (Lyra).  "  A  /nnarf/ptov  is  everything 
that  man  is  unable  to  understand  by  means  of 
his  own  unassisted  reason,  and  which  can  be 
apprehended  only  through  divine  showing  and 
interpretation,  such  as  immediately  follow  here" 
(Dusterdieck).  But  this  definition  is  undoubt 
edly  too  narrow;  or  do  commentaries  on  the 
Apocalypse  pretend  to  be  the  direct  result  of 
divine  notifications?  A  mystery  is  a  deep-lying 
and  concealed  truth  or  fact,  to  be  disclosed  not. 
by  direct  revelation,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  enligh 
tenment  in  His  own  time,  which  time,  however, 
God  has  always  reserved  to  Himself,  1  Tim.  iii. 
10.  Dusterdieck  justly  declares  that  the  com 
mand  to  write  this  mystery  is  fulfilled  throughout 
the  book,  "for  the  prophetic  unfolding  of  the 
hope  in  the  triumphant  consummation  of  Christ's 
Church  through  His  own  return,  rests  upon  the 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars  in  Christ's  hand  and 
the  seven  candlesticks  amidst  which  He  walks — 
i.  e.,  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  all-power 
ful  protector  of  His  Church,  the  vanquisher  of 
all  its  foes."  [Lange  seems  to  misapprehend 
Dusterdieck.  The  "  divine  showing  and  inter 
pretation  "  spoken  of  by  the  latter  is  not  neces 
sarily  an  immediate  divine  influence  upon  the 
iniud  of  each  apprehender — as  Lange  evidently 
supposes  him  to  mean.  A  uvorrjpcov,  revealed 


immediately  to  one  for  the  instruction  of  others, 
is  revealed  for  all,  and  to  all,  who,  under  the 
ordinary  enlightening  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
apprehend  His  instructions.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  essential  idea  of  a  "  mystery" 
is  that  of  something  hidden — that  it  ceases  to  be 
a  "mystery"  when  it  is  apprehended.  This 
is  indeed  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  ordinary 
language,  and  seems  to  be  the  one  contemplated 
by  Lange  ;  it  is  not  however  the  import  of  the 
term  as  employed  in  Scripture.  There  the 
essential  idea  is  simply  that  of  something  undis- 
coverable  by  mere  human  reason — it  is  necessarily 
hidden  until  it  is  revealed,  but  the  fact  of  being 
hidden  does  not  enter  into  its  essential  character; 
it  continues  to  be  a  "mystery"  after  it  has  been 
revealed,  and  after  the  revelation  has  been  ap 
prehended.  Specifically,  there  are  hidden  mys 
teries,  revealed  mysteries,  and  (so  far  as  indivi 
duals  are  concerned)  apprehended  mysteries. 
The  symbolic  relation  of  marriage  to  the  union 
between  Christ  and  His  Church  is  as  much  a 
mystery  now,  as  it  was  before  the  inspired  Apostle 
announced  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(v.  32).  And  so  with  the  mysteries  of  which  the 
Apostles  were  stewards,  comp.  J  Cor.  iv.  1,  with 
Matt.  xiii.  11,  1  Cor.  i.  26  ;  the  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  Eph.  vi.  19,  of  the  faith,  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  etc. 
(See  all  the  passages  in  which  the  term  occurs  ; 
the  Greekterm  is  invariably  translated  mystery, 
and  the  English  word  never  occurs  save  as  the 
translation  of  ftvarf/piov. ) — E.  R.  C.] 

The  seven  stars  are  angels. — This  inter 
pretation  seems  at  first  sight  but  to  exchange 
one  mystery  for  another ;  we  must  consider, 
however,  that  in  apostolic  times  the  idea  of  an 
gels  was  more  intelligible  than  at  the  present 
day.  Interpretations :  1.  Heads,  teachers, 
(Mai.  ii.  7) ;  either  as  bishops  (ancient  view)  or 
as  the  whole  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
church — the  presbytery  eventually,  with  the 
bishop  at  its  head  (Hengstenberg;  Rothe  :  the 
bishop  in  idea).  2.  The  church  itself  (Andreas 
and  others),  or  the  personified  church-spirit 
(De  Wette;  he  identifies  this  church-spirit  with 
the  dyyeAof  Ityopos).  8.  The  messenger  of  the 
church,  i.  e.,  the  delegate,  who  went  to  and  fro 
between  the  church  arid  the  Apostle  (Ebrard). 
John,  however,  could  not  write  to  this  delegate, 
since  it  was  he  who  took  charge  of  all  manu 
scripts;  neither  is  it  probable  that  there  was 
more  than  one  delegate  between  John  and  the 
Church  in  Asia  Minor. 

If  we  consider  the  distance  betwixt  a  star  and 

a  candlestick,  we   shall   put   both   bishops    and 

presbyteries  out  of  the  question,  and  above  all, 

Irvingite  wandering  stars.     We  must  consider, 

in  the  first  place,  that  the  epistles  are  addressed 

to  the  angels  just  as  though  they  were  addressed 

to  the  churches  themselves.     The  angel  receives 

praise  and  censure  as  the  representative  of  the 

!  church.     Again,  he  seems  to  be  significant  of  the 

!  conscience  of  the  church  ;  the  church's  refor- 

'  mation   and  awakening   were    to  proceed    from 

|  him.       Now    both    these    points    coincide      in 

the    idea    of   the  personified  character  or  life- 

•  picture    of    the    church    (to    be    distinguished 

from    the    church-spirit ;     comp.   Acts  xii.   15). 

It    may  indeed  be  objected  that  a  symbol  can- 

i  not  be  replaced  by  a  symbol  (Rothe).     And  cer- 
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taiuly  a,  symbol  cannot  be  written  to.  But  the 
ideal  (in  the  sense  of  existing  in  idea,  not  in  the 
aense  of  conforming  to  God's  perfect  idea)  fun 
damental  type  of  a  Church  is  a  reality  in 
heaven  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the 
church's  own  disposition,  and  every  amendment 
of  a  church  must  start  from  a  laying  hold  on 
this  fundamental  type.  It  also  results  from 
this  address  that  the  letters  are  not  episcopal, 
but  apocalyptic.  Episcopal  letters  Christ  would, 
we  believe,  have  left  to  John.  It  further  results 
that  the  epistles  form  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  not  a  mere  introduction  to  it 
(Bleek);  and,  furthermore,  that  the  churches 
are  cited  not  simply  as  empirical  congregations, 
but  as  seven  universal  types  of  the  Church  in  all 
places  and  ages.  That  there  is  an  empirical  foun 
dation  for  the  epistles,  is  an  unquestionable  fact. 
[NOTE  ON  THE  ANGELS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. — 
The  subject  of  the  Angels  of  the  Churches  is  one 
of  great  interest,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  go 
vernment  of  the  primitive  Church.  Beside  tho 
interpretations  given  by  Lange,  there  are  two 
others  which  it  is  most  strange  that  he  failed  to 
mention — since  the  former  was  advocated  by 
Origen,  Greg.  Nys.,  and  Jerome,  and  in  modern 
days  by  Alford ;  and  the  latter  by  Vitringa, 
Lightfoot,  Bengel,  and  Winer.  They  will 
now  be  presented,  and  will  be  numbered  in 
continuance  of  the  interpretations  given  above. 
4.  Celestial  angels,  in  some  way  representing 
the  churches.  5.  Officers  in  the  primitive 
churches  similar  to  the  "I13¥  T\  /W  (nunciua  ec- 
clesix)  of  the  synagogue.  The  objection  urged 
by  Lange  to  the  3d  view  is  insuperable  ;  and  to 
this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evi 
dence  that  any  delegate  from  the  churches  waited 
upon  John.  The  5th  view  is  supported  only  by 
a  similarity  in  name — the  title  of  the  synagogue 
officer  referred  to  may  be  translated  :  dyje/of 
EKn'hjaiaq.  It  seems  to  be  a  fatal  objection,  how 
ever,  that  the  Hebrew  minister  was  one  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  synagogue  (see  Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia,  Tit.  SYNAGOGUE),  and  the  Angel  of 
the  Apocalypse,  if  a  single  person,  must  have 
been  the  chief  ruler  of  the  church.  SCHAFF 
(Hist,  of  the  Ap.  Ch.)  thus  writes:  "We  must 
at  the  outset  discard  the  view,  that  the  angels 
here  correspond  to  the  deputies  of  the  Jewish 
synagogues.  .  .  .  For  these  had  an  entirely 
subordinate  place,  being  mere  clerks,  or  readers 
of  the  standing  forms  of  prayers,  and  messengers 
of  the  synagogue;  whereas  the  angels  in  ques 
tion  are  compared  to  stars,  and  represented  as 
presiding  over  the  churches:  nor  have  we 
elsewhere  any  trace  of  the  transfer  of  that 
Jewish  office  to  the  Christian  Church."  The  2d 
view,  the  one  advocated  by  Lange,  viz. :  that  by 
angel  was  meant  the  church,  or  the  personified 
character  thereof — is  liable  not  only  to  the  objec 
tion  mentioned  by  himself,  but  to  the  far  stronger 
one,  that  the  angel  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  church  (vers.  13,  16,  20).  The  ar 
guments  in  favor  of  the  4th  view  may  be  abridged 
from  Alford  as  follows:  (1)  The  constant  usage 
of  this  book,  in  which  the  word  djye/lof  occurs 
only  in  this  sense  ;  (2)  the  further  usage  of  this 
book,  in  which  we  have,  ch  xvi.  5,  the  d}-y£/,of 
ruv  vfinruv  introduced  without  any  explanation, 


who  can  be  none  other  than  the  angel  presiding 
over  the  waters  ;  (3)  the  expression  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  Matt,  xviii.  10,  together  with  Acts  xii. 
15,  both  asserting  the  doctrine  of  guardian  or 
representative  angels  ;  (4)  the  extension  of  this 
from  individuals  to  nations,  Dan.  x.  21 ;  xii.  1 ;  (5) 
the  fact  that  throughout  these  Epistles  nothing  is 
ever  addressed  individually,  as  to  a  teacher,  but 
as  to  some  one  person  reflecting  the  complexion 
and  fortunes  of  the  church,  as  no  mere  human 
teacher  or  ruler  could  ;  (6)  as  against  the  objec 
tion  that  sin  is  charged  upon  the  angel,  "that 
there  evidently  is  revealed  to  us  a  mysterious 
connection  between  ministering  angels  and  those 
to  whom  they  minister,  by  which  the  former  in 
some  way  are  tinged  by  the  fates  and  fortunes 
of  the  latter.  E.  g.,  in  our  Lord's  saying  cited 
above  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  the  place  of  dignity 
there  asserted  of  the  angels  of  the  little  child 
ren,  is  unquestionably  connected  with  the  char 
acter  of  those  whose  angels  they  are,"  etc.  As 
against  this  view  it  may  be  urged — a.  that  the 
preceding  answer  is  not  satisfactory — the  cita 
tion  does  not  support  the  assertion  ;  and  even  if 
it  did,  it  would  afford  no  basis  for  the  charging 
the  sin  of  the  churches  upon  the  holy  ministering 
spirits  of  God ;  and  b.  it  is  well  nigh  inconceivable 
that  our  Lord  should  have  selected  a  human  Apos 
tle  yet  in  the  flesh,  as  His  medium  of  communica 
tion  with  the  blessed  spirits  who  minister  before 
His  face.  The  first  view  is  not  only  the  most 
natural,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  fewest  objections. 

The  epistles  are  such  as  might  properly  have 
been  addressed  to  the  chief  ruler  or  rulers  of 
the  respective  churches,  and  would  naturally 
have  been  addressed  to  them  as  representing 
their  congregations.  The  sole  difficulty  arises 
from  the  use  of  the  term  angel.  This,  however, 
in  view  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Apocalypse, 
should  occasion  no  serious  difficulty,  and  most 
certainly  the  difficulty  is  less  in  supposing  an 
unusual  application  of  the  term,  than  is  con 
nected  with  any  hypothesis  that  gives  to  the 
term  a  precedented  meaning.  No  opinion  is  ex 
pressed  as  to  whether  by  the  angel  was  meant  a 
single  prelate,  a  bench  of  presbyters,  or  the 
moderator  of  a  presbytery — &  primus  inter  pares. 
These  are  questions  which  are  not  determinable 
from  the  passage  before  us,  and  which  can  be  de 
termined  only  from  a  discussion  of  the  entire 
scriptural  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Church  or 
der — a  discussion  which  cannot  in  this  place  be 
entered  upon.  (For  valuable  discussions  of  the 
subject  of  the  Angels,  see  Neander,  Kitto's  Bib. 
Cyc.,  title  BISHOP;  Alford,  Trench  (:  The  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches),  Onderdonk's  Episcopacy 
tested  by  Scripture,  Alexander's  Primitive  Church 
Offices,  'Killen's  Anc.  Ch.,  SchafFs  Hist,  of  the  Ap. 
Ch.  and  Hist,  of  the  Chr.  Ch.,  Vol.  I.)— E.  R.  C.j 

The  seven  candlesticks. — The  churches  as 
light -bearers.  Their  sevenfoldness  is  the  ramifica 
tion  of  the  one  seven-armed  candlestick  in  the  tem 
ple,  symbolical  of  all  revelation.  "  For  this  very 
reason  the  churches  must  represent  the  Church 
universal,  or  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (?).  DE  WETTE. 

Seven  churches. — Are  merely  the  seven 
churches  in  the  empirical  sense  intended  (Wolf; 
a  singular  variation  by  Harenberg,  see  in 
Diisterdieck),  or  have  they  a  more  general  im 
port?  De  Wette  and  many  others  are  in  favor 


CHAP.  I.    9-20. 
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of  the  latter  view.  In  adopting  the  latter  view, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  Church  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  however.  The  question  next 
suggests  itself  as  to  whether  these  types  are  to 
be  chronologically  apprehended  and  applied 
strictly  to  the  different  periods  of  the  Church 
(Vitringa)  ;  or  whether  they  are  types  of  differ 
ent  conditions  of  the  Church  (Diisterdieok)  ;  or, 
finally,  whether  a  combination  of  these  two 
views  is  admissible  (Ebrard)  ;  or,  again, 
whether  these  types  shall  be  realized  in  the  last 
times  exclusively  (Hofmann).  On  these  points, 
see  the  Introduction  aud  the  Notes  on  the  Seven 
Epistles  We  will  but  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  typical  grouping  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ground-forms  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  a 
totality,  composed  of  the  sacred  number  seven, 
is  evident;  the  chronological  arrangement  un 
mistakably  offers  striking  analogies — a  circum 
stance  which,  however,  must  doubtless  be  re 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  the  outward  consecution 
of  these  forms  is  based  upon  a  considerable  de 
gree  of  inner  ethical  construction,  nearly  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  psychological  law  of  oscilla 
tion.  To  that  decrease  of  the  first  love,  accom 
panying  an  honest  zeal  and  activity,  in  Ephesas, 


succeeds  a  re-inflammation  of  the  Church  under 
her  martyrdom  in  Smyrna  ;  the  mixture  with 
the  world  which  gained  ground  in  Pergamus, 
amid  all  the  faithiul  confession  of  the  Church 
there,  is  followed  by  the  reaction  of  a  more 
active  spiritual  life  in  Thyatira,  where  even 
worldliness  is  induced  to  assume  the  garb  of  re 
ligious  enthusiasm,  which  agitations,  however, 
relapse  into  deep  exhaustion,  into  a  death-slum 
ber,  such  as  appears  at  Sardis;  then,  again,  fol 
lows  the  reaction  of  faithfulness  in  the  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  with  its  little  strength ;  this  re 
action,  however,  cannot  hinder  the  condition  of 
final  lukewarraness  in  the  Church — a  condition 
elsewhere  described  in  the  eschatological  dis 
courses  and  parables  of  the  Lord. 

[These  variations,  it  may  further  be  observed, 
occur  in  individual  Christian  experience,  in  the 
life  of  individual  churches,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Universal  Church.  Aud  not  only  so,  but 
they  all  find  their  illustrations  in  different  por 
tions  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  any  one  period. 
Though  in  eacli  period  the  Church  as  a  whole  may 
predominantly  present  one  of  the  seven  types,  yet 
illustrations  of  all  the  others  may  be  found  in 
different  sections.  (Seeadd.  note,  p.139. — E.R.C.] 


B.— EARTH-PICTURE   OF   THE   CHURCH;  OR   THE   REAL,  EARTHLY   WORLD-PICTURE 

OF  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES.     THE  SEVEN  EPISTLES  TO  THE 

SEVEN  CHURCHES. 

CHAP.  II.  1-29. 

1.    The  Metropolis*     [Ephesus.~\ 

1  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  [in1]  Ephesus  write ;  These  things  saith  he  that 
holdeth  [ins.  fast]  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  [he  that]  walketh  in  the 

2  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  ;     I  know  thy  works,  and  thy2  .labor,  and 
thy  patience  [endurance],   and  how  [that]  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  [that] 
are  evil :  and  thou  hast  tried  [didst  try3]  them  which  [who]  say*  they  are  apostles, 

3  and  [ins.  they]  are  not, and  hast  found  [didst  find]  them  liars:  and  hast  borne  [en 
durance],  and  hast  patience  [didst  bear],  and  [om,  ,  and]  for  my  name's  sake  hast 

4  labored  [om.  hast  labored],  and  hast  not  fainted  [become  weary].5     Nevertheless 
[But]  I  have  somewhat  [om.  somewhat]  against  th^e,  because  [that]  thou  hast  left 

5  thy  first  love.     Remember   therefore  from   [om.  from]  whence  [Lange :    from  what 
height]  thou  art  fallen,6  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or  else  [but  if  not]  I 
will  [om.  will]  come  unto   [Lange:  upon]   thee  quickly  [om.  quickly7],  and  will 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  Read  thus  in  accordance  with  A.  B*.C.  [iv  'E<£e<7o>] ;  instead  of  the  Rec.  'E^tfivifg  (which  arose  trotn  too  great 
haste  [in  transcribing].  See  Delitzsch,  Funde.  p.  23).  On  the.  difference  between  TTJS  and  TU>  gee  Diisterdieck. 

*  Ver.  2.  The  crou  after  KOTTOV,  founded   upon    B*.   [X.],   tic.,    is  wanting  in  A.  C.  [P.],  etc.    Omitted  by  Tischendorf  and 
Diisterdieck  [also  by  Lachinanri  and  Alton! j.     Analysis  |and  analogy)  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  its  retention. 

*  Ver  2.  Instead  of  the  Rec.  ewti.pa.tTta  (see  Delitzsch,  p.  24),  according  to  the  best  Codd.  [X-  A.  C.  P.  B*.]  eircipourac. 

*  Ver.  2.  Read  Aeyovras  eauTous  airo<rroAous[witb  X-  A.  U.*C.  P.:  instead  of  the  Rec.  <t>d<TKOvTa.stlvaia.iro<TTO\ov<;. — E  R.C.] 
6  Ver.   '4.  Otherwise   the    Rec.     See    UttHterdieck.      [The    Rec.    reads,   Kai  e/Sao-Tao-av  «tai  inro^ovrjv  «x"?<  *ai  *la  T° 

ovofid  fj.ov  KCKOTriaicaf  <cai  ou  xc'ic/a))Kaf.  Alford  gives  a  number  of  readings,  and  well  remarks,  "There  is  a  seeming 
inconsistency  in  o'Sa  TOV  xonoi'  <rov  ....  «cai  oit  Kacoiriaica.*,  which  caused  those  who  were  not  aware  of  St.  John's  use 
of  the  last  word  (Juhn  iv.  6),  to  alter  the  sentence  as  in  var  rea'ld." — E.  R.  C.] 

8  Ver.  5.  The  rca  'ing  ir«Vra>Kas  [wich  A.  B*.  C.,  Lach.,  Treg.,  and  Alf.,  instead  of  Rec.  «7r«n-Taiico9  with  P.  Tisch.  gives 
VC'ITTUIICCC  with  X-— E.  R.  C.J 

'  Ver.  5.  Taxu  not  firmly  established.    See  Delitzsch,  p.  24  [supported  by  B* ;  om.  by  X-  A.  C.  P.,  etc.— E.  R.  C.]. 

*  Brandt :  1.  "  The  Mother  Church." 


HO  THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

6  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  [its]  place,  except  thou  repent.     But  this  thou 
hast  [Lange:  retainest],  that   thou   hatest   the   deeds   [works]    of  the  Nicolaitans, 

7  which  I  also  hate.     He  that  hath  an  ear.  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit   saith  unto 
the  churches  ;8    To  him  that  overcometh  [conquereth]  will  I  give   to   eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  [om.  the  midst  of9]  the  paradise  of  [Lange : 
my10]  God. 

2.*   The  Martyr- Church  persecuted  by  Judaism.     Smyrna. 

8  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write  ;  These  things  saith  the  first 

and  the  last,  which  was  [who  became — lyi-vero]  dead    [Lange:  the  First  of  the  martyrs], 

9  and  is  alive  [revived]  ;     I  know  thy  works11  and  {ins.  thy]  tribulation,  and  [ins. 
thy]  poverty,  (but  thou  art  rich)  and  I  know  [om.  I  know]  the  blasphemy  of  them 
which  [thy  calumny  from  those  who12]  say  they  are  Jews    [Lange :   and  the  ca 
lumny  of  those  who  say  they  are  (true)  Jews],  and  are  not,  but  are  [om.  are]  the 

10  [a]  synagogue  of  Satan.  Fear  none  of  [ornot]  those  things  [Lange:  nothing  of  that18] 
which  thou  shalt  [art  about  to]  suffer:  behold,1*  the  devil  shall  [is  about  to]  cast 
some   of  you  into   prison,  that   ye   may  be  tried ;  and   ye  shall  have  tribulation 
[Lange:  a  tribulation  of]  ten  days  :    be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 

11  thee  a  [the]  crown  of  life.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches ;  He  that  overcometh  [conquereth]  shall  not  be  hurt  of 
[injured  by]  the  second  death. 

3.*    The  Martyr-Church  persecuted  by  Heathenism.     Pergamus. 

12  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Pergamus  write  ;  These  things  saith  he  which 

13  hath  the  sharp  [ins.  two-edged]  sword  with  two  edges  [om.  with  two  edges]  ;     I 
know  thy  works,  and  [om.  thy  works  and15]  where  thou  dwellest,  even  [om.  even] 
where   Satan's  seat  [throne]  is :   and  thou  boldest  fast   my  name,  and  hast  not 
denied  [didst  not  deny]  my  faith,  even  in  those  [the]  days  wherein  [in  which]16  An- 
tipas  was  my  faithful17  martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you,  where  Satan  dwelleth. 

14  But  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  [that18]  thou  hast  there    them  that 
hold  [ins.  fast]  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak19  to  cast  a  stumbling-block 
[Lange :  a  means  of  infatuation]  before   the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  to  eat  things 

15  sacrificed  unto  idols  [Lange  :    idol  sacrifices],  and  to  commit  fornication.     So  hast 
thou  also  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans  [ins.  in  like  manner],20 

16  which  thing  I  hate  [om.  which  thing  I  hate].     Repent  [ins.  therefore21]  ;  or  else 
[but  if  not]  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  [war]  against  them  with 

17  the  sword  of  my  mouth.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches  ;    To   him  that   overcometh   [conquereth]  will  I  give  [ins.  to 
him2'2]  to  eat  [om.to  eat]23  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give  [ins.  to]  him  a  white 
stone,  and  in  [on]  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  saving 
[except]  he  that  receiveth  it. 

*  Ver.  7.  The  eirra  in  Lachmann  not  tenable;  [supported  by  A.  C. ;  om.  by  X  B*.  P.,  Alford.— E.  R.  C.] 

9  Ver.  7.  Not :   in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise.    [Rec.  gives  iv  TOJ  /ueo-to  rov  TrapaSciaov  ;  X-  **•  P-  iv  TV  ^e<T<?  T<?  ra.pa.&ei<Tta; 
X.  A.  B*.  C  ,  with   Lachinaiin  and  Alford,  give  TW  jrapaSeicriu.— E.  R.  C.] 

10  Ver.  7.  The  /uou  after  0eoG  has  A.  C.  X-  [P-,1  against  it.  but  all  versions,  Church  fathers  and  theological  considera 
tions  in  its  favor:  [B*.  Vule.  etc.,  eive  it;  Lach.,  Treg.,  and  Tisch,  omit;  Alfurd  brackets. — E.  R.  C.J 

11  Ver.  9.   A.  C.,  etc.,  omit  ra  epya.  icai  [also  P.,  Lach.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  and  Alford ;   X-  ami  B*.  give  it.— E.  II.  C. 

12  Ver.  9.  [Rec.  omits  «<t  with  P.;  it  is  given  by  X-  A.  C.  B*.,  Lachmann,  and  Alford.— E.  R.  C.] 

13  Ver.  10    The  o'her  reading  fiTj  is  strongly  attested  by  A.  B.  C..    Lachmann  [and   Alford].     nrfSev  in   Tischendorf  is 
supported   by  versions,  fathers,  and  minuscules.     The   subsequent   text   is   in  favor  of  it.     [jitney  appears  in  X-  and  P. — 
E.  R.  C.J 

l«  Ver.  10.  Sri  is  omitted  [hy  X.  A.  O.  P.,  Lachmann;  it  is  given  by  B*  ;  Alford  brackets  it.— E.  R.  C.J 

15  Ver.  13.  [Kec.  gives  -rH  ep-ya  aov  KOI  with   B*. ;  omitted  by  X-  A.  C.  P.,  Vulg.,  3ith.,  etc.,  Lachmann  and  Alford. — 
E.  R.  C.I 

16  \er.l3.  Of  this  passage  there  are   three   readings:  viz.  iv  a's  [Rec.  X-  P.]  ai«  [B*.,  Alford    brackets! — and    both 
omitted  [A.  C.,  Lachmann].     The  omission  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  seeming  inconsistency  with  the  foregoing  hatt  not 
denied,  etc.     fTreg.,  an.l  Tinrh.  f8th  cd.)  omit.— E.  R.  C.] 

17  Ver.  13.  [A.  and  C.  give  a  second  JJLOV  after  TTKTTOS,  also  Lachmann.  Alford  brackets,  which  would  give  as  the  trans 
lation — my  martyr,  my  faithful  rme.  Treg.,  and  Tisch.  give  the  nov. — E.  R.  C.] 

18  Ver.  14.  The  on  before  e^ei?  seems  to  be  sufficiently  corroborated  by  A.  B*.  and  many  others. 

19  Ver.  14.  Toi.     Unimporta>'t  variations. 

40  Ver.  15.  Instead  of  6  |it<ru>  read:  OMOI'KJ*  [with  X.  A.  B*.  C.,  Vnlg.,  Lachmann,  Alford,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.— E.  R.  C.] 
n  Ver.  10.  The   ovv  which  is  wanting  in  the  Rec.  has  strong  authorities  in  its  favor.     [X-  P.,  Vulg.  omit;  it  is  given 
by  A.  15*.  C.,  Lach.,  Treg.,  and  Alf.     Tisch.  (8th  ed.)  omits.— E.  R.  C.I 
»  Ver.  17.  [ThisauT<p  omitted  by  X-—  K.  R.C.] 

*  Ver.  17.  Qayfiv  is  a  late  addition.     [P.  gives  it;  it  is  omitted  by  X-  A.  B*.  C.,  Vulg.,  tie. — E.  R.  C.] 


*  Brandt:  2.  "  The  churches  of  the  beginning,  martyr  churches."  [Smyrna  and  Pergamus.] 


CHAP.  III.  1-22.  Ill 


4.*   The  Church  stained  by  Idolatry.     Thyatira. 

18  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write ;  These  things  saith  the  Son 
of  God,  who  hath  his24  eyes  like  unto  [as]  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  are  like 

19  tine  brass  [to  chalcolibanus — (Lange  :  as  white-glowing  molten  copper)].     I  know 
thy  works,  and  [ins.  the]  charity  [love],  and  service,  and  faith  [the  faith,  and  the 
service],  and-  thy  [the]  patience,  [endurance  of  thee;]  and  thy  works;  [pm.  and 
thy  works ;]    and  the  [thy]  last   [ins.   works]    to   be    [are]    more   than  the  first. 
[Lange:  thy  love  and  thy  faith,  thy  zeal  in  service  and  thy  endurance  in  suffering 

20  (and  how25) ;  thy  last  works  are  more  than  the  first].     Notwithstanding  [But]  I 
have  a  few  things26  [pm.  a  few  things]  against  thee,  because  [that]  thou  sufferest  [«^c??] 
that  woman  [thy  wife  or  Lauge :  the  woman27]  Jezebel,  which  [who]  calleth  her 
self  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  [and  she  teacheth  and  seduceth  — Lange : 
and  teacheth  (applies  herself  to  teaching)  and  seduceth]28  my   servants    to   commit 

21  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols  [Lange :  idol-sacrifices].    And 
I  gave  her  space  to  [time  that  she  might]    repent  of  her  fornication  [pm.  of  her 
fornication]  ;    and  [Lange  :  but]  she  repented  not  [pm.  repented  not — ins.  willeth 

22  not  to  repent  of  her  fornication29].     Behold  I  will  [pm.  will30]  cast  her  into  a  bed,31 
and  them  that  [those  who]  commit  adultery  with  her  into  great  tribulation,  except 

23  they  repent  of  their  [her    (aorjfc)]  deeds   [works].     And  I  will  kill  [slay]  her 
children  with  death ;    and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  [who] 
searcheth  the  [pm.  the]  reins  and  hearts:  and  [Lange:  ,and  that]  I  Avill  give  unto 

24  every  one  of  you  [to  you,  to  each,]  according  to  your  works.     But  unto  you  I  say, 
and  unto  [pm.  and  unto]  the  rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not  this  doctrine 
[teaching]  [Lauge :  these  doctrines]  and  [pm.  and]   which  [such   as3']  have  not 
known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they  speak  [say]  ;  I  will  [or  om.  will33]  put  upon 

25  you   none  [cast   not  upon  you  any]    other  burden.      But    that  which   ye    have 
already  [pm.  already'],   hold  fast  till   [until]  I  [ins.  shall]  come  [Lange :    until  I 

26  come3*].      And   he    that    overcometh    [conquereth],  and  [ins.  he   that]    keepeth 

27  my  works  unto  th^  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations:     And  he  shall 
rule    [shepherdize]    them   with    a   rod  of  iron  [an  iron   rod] ;  as  the  vessels  of  a 
potter  shall  [pm.  shall]35  they  be  broken  to  shivers  [are  shattered  or  he  shattereth]: 

28  even  [pm.  even]  as  I  [ins.  also  have35]  received  of  my  Father.     And  I  will  give 

29  [ins.  to]  him  the  morning  star.    He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches. 

CHAP.  III.  1-22. 

6.*  The   Church  for  the  most  part  Spiritually  Dead.     Sardis. 

1  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write ;  These  things  saith  he  that 
hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars ;  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast 

2  a36  name  that  thou  livest,  and  [ins.  thou]  art  dead.    Be  watchful  [Become  thou  watch 
ing],  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  [which  were  about]87 


**  Ve     18.  AiiroO  rests  upon  B.  C.    f  1'.  ],  etc.        It  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  DUsterdieck. 

*  Ve     19.  Kai  is  omitted  according  to  A.  B.  C.,  etc.    [Lange  is  here  mistaken  ;  the  «al  omitted  by  the  authorities  cited, 
and  also  by  X-  B*.  P.,  Lachmann,  Dii,terdieck,  Alford,  is  the  one  beiore  rd  e<r\ara.— which  requires  the  translation  given  in 
the  text. — 

*  Ve 
C.  P.,  etc., 

*>  Ve 
Alford  br 
bishop. 


E.  R.  C.] 

20.  The  addition  oAi-ya  is  omitted.  See  Delitzsch,  Funde,  p.  22,  No.  20.  [X-  gives  iroAu;  both  are  om.  by  A.  B.* 
and  Crit.  Eds.  generally.— E.  R.  C.J 

20.  IWatxa  without  <rov  or  aov  TT\V,  in  accordance  with  C.  X-  Vulg.  [<rov  is  given  by  A.  B*.  Lachmann ; 
ckets. — E.  K.  C.J  Thy  wife  is  probably  a  conjecture  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  angel  was  the 

28  Ve     20.  Kai  Si&aaicti  icai  wAai/a.    A.  C.  X-    See  Delitzsch,  No.  20,  [also  B*.  P.  and  critical  editors  generally.— E.  R.C.] 

29  Ve     21.  Kai  oil  fleAei  ^eTacorjcrac.     (The  reading  of  which  the  above  is  the  translation  is  supported  by  X-  A.  B*.  C. 
P.,  Lachinann,  Alford,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.— E.  R.  C.] 

»  Ve  .  22.  [A.  C.  Lach.,  Alford,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.  give  |3aAAu, ;  X  >  P.,  Vulg.  /3aAw.— E.  R.  C.J 
81  Vo  .  22.  Cod.  A-  <<>uAa<c>7*— a  gloss 

M  Ve  .  -24.  O'invtf  without  <eai.    [  Rec.  gives  «ai  with  Vulg.;  it  is  om.  by  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  etc. — E.  R.  C.J 
33  Ve  .  24.  [Rec.  with  X-  B.  Vnlg.  gives  /3aAco  ;  A.  C.  P.,    Liich.,  Trcg.,  Tisch.,  and  Alf.  give  /SaAAco.    The  former  read  ng  is 
probahly    orrect      An  alternative  translation  i*  given. — E.  R.  C.J 

3*  Ve  .  25.  [X-  A.  0.  P.,  with  Lach.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  and  All.  give  av  ijf u> ;  B*.  reads  aviofu.— E.  R.  C.I 
»*  Ve     27.  'S.vvTpi.&t-ro.i.  insteail  of  the    Future  [with  X-  A.  C.;   B*.  P.  give  crvfrpidiia-crai. — E.  K.  C.J 
M  Ch.  III.  1.  The  article  TO  before  61-0^0.  is  omitted. 
1  Ver.  2.  Instead  of  neAAei,  read  «>€AAoc,  according  to  A.  C.  etc.  fX-  P.,  Treg.,  Tisch..  and  Alf.— E.  R.  C.J 

*  Brandt :  3.  "  The  intermediate  churches,"  externally  unimpeachable,  but  inwardly  fallen,     a.  Lapsed  into  idolatry; 
b.  lapsed  into  spiritual  death.  (Both  too  nt  i  i>n_' ).  [Thyatira  and  Sardis.] 


U-2  THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

to  die  :  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works  [or  any  works  of  thine]38  perfect  [completed] 

3  before  [ins.  my39]  God.     Kemember  therefore40  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard 
[heardest]  and  hold  fast  [keep41],  and  repent.     If  therefore  thou  shall  [dost]  not 
watch,  I  will  coiue  on  [upon]  thee42  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour 

4  I  will  conie  upon  thee.     [ins.  But]43  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  [om.  even]  in  Sardis 
which  have  not  denied  their  garments ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white :  ibr 

5  [because]  they  are  worthy.     He  that  overcometh  [couquereth],  the  same  shall  [or 
om.  the  same,  and  ins.  thus  (after  shall  j]44  be  clothed  in  white  raiment  [garments]  ; 
and  I  will  not  blot  [wipe]  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  I  will  couftss 

6  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 

6.*  The  Tried  Church.     Philadelphia. 

7  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia  write ;  These  things  saith  he  that 
is  holy   [the  holy  One],  he  that  is  true  [the  true  One],  he  that  hath  the  key  of 
David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  [shall  shut45] ;  and  [ins.  he]  shutteth 

8  and  no  man  opeueth  [shall  open46] ;  I  know  thy  works :  behold,  1  have  s>et  [given] 
before  thee  an  open  door  [a  door  opened],  and  [which]  no  man  can  [is  able  to] 
shut  it  [om.  it]:  for  [Lauge:  .    For]  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  [Lange:  ins. 
yet]  hast  kept  [didst  keep]  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  [didst  not  deny]  my  name. 

9  Behold,  I  will  make  them  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  [who]  say  they  are  Jews, 
and  are  not,  but  do  lie ;   behold,  I  will  make  them  [Lange :  om.  them]  to  come 
[that  they  shall  come]  and  [ins.  shall]  worship   [Lauge  :  fall  down47]    before  thy 

10  feet,  and  to  [om.  to — ins.  shall]  know  that  I  have  loved  thee.     Because  thou  hast 
kept  [didst  keep]   the  word  of  my  patience  [endurance],  1  also  will  keep  thee 
from  [Lauge :  through]  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  [is   about  to]  come 
upon  all   [om.  all]  the  [ins.  whole]  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 

11  Behold,  [om.  Behold,48]  I  come  quickly :  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no 

12  man  take  thy  crown.     Him  that  overcometh  [conquereth]  will  I  make  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  [ins.  out  of  it]  he  shall  [ins.  nevermore]  go  no  more 
[om.  no  more]  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  is  [om.  which  is — ins.  the]  new  Jerusalem,  which  cometh 
down  out  of  [from49]  heaven  from  my  God  :  [,]  and  I  will  write  upon  him  [om.  I 

13  will  write  upon  him]  my  new  name.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 

7.*   The  Lukewarm  Church  niyh  unto  Reprobation.     Laodicea. 

14  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans  [in  Laodicea50]  write  ;  These 
things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning  [Lauge :  prin- 

15  ciplc  ]  of  the  creation  of  God  ;     1  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot  [Lange:  warm]  :  I   [om.  I]  would  [ins.  that]  thou  wert  cold  or  hot  [Lange: 

16  warm].     So  then  [Lange :  However]  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 

17  nor  hot  [Lange  :  warm],  I  will  [am  about  to]  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.     Be 
cause   thou   sayest,5'  I  am   rich,  and   increased  with  goods  [Lange  :  yea,  I  have 
become  exceedingly  rich],  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  kuowest  not  that  thou 

38  Ver.  2.  [A.  C.  and  Lachmann  give  «pya,  without  the  article ;  X-  B*.  P.  give  rd  ;  Alford  brackets. — E.  R.  C.] 

39  \<-r.  2.  Mow  is  ouihted  by  s..me  manuscripts  here  as  well  as  in  ch.  ii.  7,  but  has  still  stronger  authorities  in  its  favor 
here  than  in  the  other  passage.     [The  gieat  authorities  all  support  it;  X-  A.  B*.  C.  Jf.,  Vulg. — K.  u.  C.J 

0  Ver.  3.  [X.  omits  ovv ;  AlfoH  brackets;  Treg.,  an  l  Tisch.  give  it.— K.  It.  C.J 

1  Ver.  3.  Kai  jjicouffas  »eai  rrjpei  is  grouuiiit-osiy  objected  to  uy  Matth. 

42  Ver.  3.  EJTI  <re  an  addition  of  the  Kec.  [X-  B*.,  \  ulg.   (Clem,   and  Am.)  give  it ;  A.  C.  P.  omit  with  Lachmann  and 


A  in 


1.     Treg.,  and  Tisch.  retain.     The  weight  of  ancient  authority,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  favor  of  retaining. — E.  R.  C.] 


»   Ver.  4.  [X.  A.  B*.  C.  P.  give  dA.Aa.-K.  R.  C.] 

4   Ver.  5.  Instead  of  OUTO?,  read  OVTCOS,  in   accordan 


ace  with  A.  C.  etc.  [also  X  T  Luch.,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.;  X.3*^.*?.  and  A  If 
read  ovroi—  E.  R.C.] 

«   Ver.  7.  I  Kec   gives  /cAti'ti  with  Vulg  ;  Crlt.  Eds.,  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  give  KAei'rret.— E.R.C.] 

«  Ver.  7.  ['AKoi'fei.  supported  by  X    B*.  Alford,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.;  ivoiyti,  by  A.  C.  P.,  La  h.—  E.  R.  C.] 

47  Ver.  y.  A  C    X  ,  rjfoucri  «ai  7rpo<r/cui<rj<roueri. 

«  Ver.  11.  ['Ifiou  is  omitted  by  Crlt.  Eds.,  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  etc.— K.  R.  C.] 

49  Ver.  12.  KaTaSaiVotxra.,  A.  C.,  etc. 

*°  Ver.  14.  [Crit.  Eds.,  with  X-  A.  C.  P.,  give  tv  AaoSi«i'a.— E.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  17.  [Lach.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  A.  C.,  Vulg.,  give  a  second  on  after  A«?ytis ;  X-  B*.  P.  omit :  Alf.  brackets.— E.  R.  C.-, 


•  Brandt  superscribes  Nos.  6 and  7:  The  churches  of  the  end;  a.  the  beloved  ;  6.  the  condemuable.    Almost  right! 


CHAP.  III.   1-22. 


art  wretched,  and    miserable  [the  wretched   and   pitiable   one52],  and  poor,  and 

18  blind,  and   naked:    I  counsel   thee  to  buy   of  me    gold   tried   in   [burnt    from 
(Lange :  purified  by)]  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be   [become]    rich  ;  and  white 
raiment    [garments],  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed  [cover  thyself],  and  that  the 
shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear  [may  not  become  manifest];    and  [ins. 
eyesalve  to]  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyesalve  \_orn.  with  eyesalve]  that  thou  mayest  see. 

19  [ins.  I,  (Lange  :   (do  thus).]  As  [as]  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten  :  be  zealous53 

20  therefore,  and  repent.     Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 

21  with  me.     To  him  [om.  To  him— ins.  He]  that   overcometh    [conquereth]  will  I 
grant  [I  will  give  (ins.)  to  him]  to  sit  with  me  in  [on]  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame  [conquered],  and  am  [om.  am]  set  [sat]  down  with  my  Father  in  [on]  his 

22  throne.    He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 

M  Ver.  17.  The  article  before  ttetivo*  is  not  established.  [It  is  given  by  Lachmann  with  A.  B*.;  omitted  by  «.  C.  P.; 
Alford  brackets;  Treg.,  and  Tisch.  omit— E.  R.  0.] 

53  Ver.  19.  ZijAeve  in  accordance  with  A.  C.,  etc.     ( So  Grit.  Eds.  generally.— E.  R.  C.J 

fr*  Vrr.  20.  B*.  and  X.  read  <cai  before  eio-eAeuo-0/u.ai,  against  A.  [P.],  Lacli.  [T.sch.  giTes  it;  Treg.  omits;  Alf.  brackets. 
— K.  E.  C.J 

"  The  titles  put  forth  by  the  Lord  at  the  begin 
ning  of  each  letter  are  most  illustrious,  as  is  also 
indicated  by  the  words:  these  things  saith — the 
Supreme  Majesty, — like  the  Old  Testament :  thu* 
saith  the  Lord." 

"  The  address  in  each  epistle  consists  principally 
of  plain  and  perspicuous  expressions.  In  the 
promise,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  deals  more 
in  figurative  expressions.  In  the  address,  the 
Lord  Jesus  speaks  principally  and  primarily  to 
the  churches  then  existing  in  Asia  5linor,  espe 
cially  and  particularly  to  their  angels.  The 
promise  speaks  in  the  third  person  of  those  who 
conquer — both  in  those  first  times  and  also  in  the 
ages  after  them." 

"Amongst  the  seven  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  there  were  two,  the  one  atEphesusand 
the  one  at  Pergamus,  in  a  mixed  state;  and  two, 
those  at  Surdis  and  Laodicea,  were  extremely  cor 
rupt.  Not  only  the  latter  two,  whose  whole  con 
dition  was  bad,  ch.  iii.  3,  19,  but  also  the  former, 
who  were  defective  in  some  particular  respect, 
ch.  ii.  5,  16,  are  recommended  to  repent.  And 
so  at  Thyatira  the  adherents  of  Jezebel  are  ad 
monished  to  repentance — the  woman  herself  will 
ing  not  to  repent,  and  the  angel  of  the  church 
having  no  need  of  repentance  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  ch.  ii.  21,  22.  The  con 
dition  of  two  of  the  angels,  those  at  Smyrna 
and  Philadelphia,  was  good;  hence  they  needed 
no  admonition  to  repentance,  and  are  only 
encouraged  to  persevere.  There  is  no  mixed 
or  good  or  bad  state  whose  pattern  might  not  be 
found  here,  as  well  as  apt  and  salutary  doctrine 
therefor.  Though  a  man  were  as  dead  as  the 
angel  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  or  as  flourishing 
as  the  one  at  Philadelphia  and  the  aged  Apostle 
John  himself,  this  book  suiteth  his  case,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  hath  somew  hat  to  say  to  him  therein." 

"  In  the  seven  epistles  there  are  twelve  pro 
mises.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth,  there  ia 
a  two-fold  promise,  and  in  the  fifth  a  three-fold 
promise;  each  one  of  the  promises  being  dis 
tinguished  by  a  particular  expression :  I  will 
give,  I  will  not  blot  out,  I  will  confess,  I  will 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

GENERAL    REMARKS    ON    THE    SEVEN    EPISTLES.* 

In  the  use  of  the  sacred  number  seven  through 
out  the  Apocalypse,  we  must  note  the  indications 
of  a  distinction  between  four  and  three.  Diis- 
terdieck  remarks  (p.  21)  that  in  the  case  of  the 
seals  and  trumpets,  the  quaternary  takes  the  pre 
cedence  (this  is  additionally  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  four  riders  by  the  parenthesis  of  the  four 
beasts;  and  in  the  vision  of  the  trumpets,  by 
the  fact  that  the  last  three  are  designated  as 
the  three  nvoes).  and  the  trinary  follows ;  in 
the  seven  churches  and  the  vials,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  three  precedes  the  four.  In  the  case  of 
the  vials,  Diisterdieck,  not  groundlessly,  regards 
the  thought  that  we  have  presented  as  indicated 
by  the  interlocution  of  ch.  xvi.  5-7  ;  though  the 
vials,  in  respect  of  their  effects,  may  also  be 
perfectly  well  divided  into  four  and  three.  The 
first  three  epistles,  according  to  this  commenta 
tor  (and  Bengal,  Ewald,  De  Wette  and  others, 
p.  141),  are  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the 
form  of  the  conclusion.  In  the  first  three  epistles, 
the  admonition :  he  that  hath  an  ear,  etc.,  is  fol 
lowed  by  the  final  promise  (ch.  ii.  7,  11,  17), 
whilst  in  the  last  four,  such  a  promise  precedes 
the  admonition  (ch.  ii.  29,  iii.  6,  13,  22).  This 
variation  is,  we  admit,  well  worthy  of  notice; 
yet  the  inner  marks  of  the  churches  favor  the 
distinction  of  four  (mixed  forms)  and  three  (per 
fectly  distinct  forms).  The  fundamental  forms 
of  the  individual  epistles  have  been  presented  by 
Bengel.  as  follows  (Hengstenb.  I.  p.  157):  The 
plan  of  the  seven  epistles  is  the  same  in  all. 
For  in  each  we  find:  1.  An  order  to  write  to  an 
angel  of  a  church.  2  A  glorious  title  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ["taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
imagery  of  the  preceding  vision."  ALFORD. — E. 
R.  C.].  3.  An  address  to  the  angel  of  the  church : 
wherein  is  contained  a.  a  testimonial  to  the 
mixed,  the  bad  or  the  good  condition  of  the  angel ; 
an  admonition  to  repentance  or  perseverance; 
6.  an  announcement  of  what  is  to  come  to  pass, 
referring  chiefly  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  4. 
A  promise  to  him  that  conquereth,  together  with 
the  word  of  awakening:  he  that  hath  an  ear,  etc. 


*  See  Lange's  Apostol.  ZtitalUr,  II.  470. 


give. 

write. — The  promise  to  him  that,  overcometh 
[oonquereth]  is  declaratory,  sometimes  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  most  precious  boons,  sometimes 
of  immunity  from  the  extremest  misery.  Tbe 
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one  is  included  in  the  other,  and  when  a  part  of 
the  blessedness  and  glory  of  the  victor  is  ex 
pressed,  the  whole  should  be  understood,  ch.  xxi. 
7.  That  part  is  particularly  expressed  which 
relates  to  the  virtues  and  deeds  referred  to  in 
the  address. — Some  things  contained  in  these 
promises  are  not  again  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  Revelation  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  manna,  the 
confession  of  the  victor's  name,  the  name  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  written  upon  the  victor,  the  sit 
ting  upon  Christ's  throne.  Some  things  bear  a 
resemblance  to  what  is  afterwards  declared  con 
cerning  Christ  Himself;  viz.  the  secret  name,  ch. 
xix.  12;  the  shepherdizing  of  the  nations,  ch.  xix. 
15;  the  Morning  Star,  ch.  xxii.  16.  Somethings 
are  expressly  mentioned  again  in  their  proper 
place ;  as  the  tree  of  life,  ch.  xxii.  2 ;  immunity 
from  the  second  death,  ch.  xx.  6;  the  name  in 
the  book  of  life,  ch.  xx.  12,  xxi.  27;  the  abiding 
in  the  temple  of  God,  ch.  vii.  15;  the  name  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  on  the  righteous,  ch.  xiv. 
1,  xxii.  4."  BENGEL. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  all  the  seven  epistles  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Apocalypse  itself — 
the  Coming  of  the  Lord.  The  arrangement  is 
the  epistolary  form  in  apocalyptic  sublimity: 
superscription,  substance,  conclusion.  The  su 
perscriptions  have  the  common  form  of  Christ's 
self-designation,  with  the  prophetic  announce 
ment :  rude  /y/££  (Amos  i.  3,  etc.);  they  present 
the  various  attributes  of  His  majestic  appearance 
as  described  in  ch.  i.  The  distribution  of  the 
attributes  harmonizes  with  the  -churches.  For 
Ephesus,  the  metropolis:  the  seven  stars  and 
seven  candlesticks.  For  Smyrna,  the  martyr 
church,  He  that  was  dead  and  is  alive  again. 
For  Pergaraus,  where  Satan's  seat  is:  the  sharp, 
two-edged  sword.  For  Thyatira,  where  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  is  rampant :  the  eyes  as 
flames  of  fire,  and  the  feet  like  a  glowing  stream 
of  molten  metal.  For  dead  Sardis :  the  Pos 
sessor  of  the  Seven  Spirits  (of  life)  and  the 
seven  stars.  For  faithful  Philadelphia:  the  Pos 
sessor  of  the  keys  of  David,  the  Opener  of  a  door 
to  the  church.  For  Laodicea,  as  for  Ephesus,  a 
more  general  designation  of  Christ,  yet  under 
the  name  of  the  Amen,  Who  certainly  fulfills 
His  threats.  The  attributes  also  correspond 
with  the  commendations,  admonitions,  and 
threats,  i.  e.,  with  the  criticisms  and  the  promises. 
In  the  criticisms,  praise  and  blame  are  sometimes 
united ;  and  where  praise  predominates  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  four  churches),  the  first  place 
is  given  to  it;  where  censure  predominates,  it 
has  the  first  place  (Sardis).  So  in  one  case  we 
find  praise  exclusively  (Philadelphia),  and,  in 
another,  only  censure  (Laodicea).  The  promises 
are  always  promises  of  entire  blessedness  in 
concrete  terms,  such  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
condition,  conduct,  and  conflict  of  the  church. 
Ebrard  remarks  that  the  first  four  promises  are 
taken  from  consecutive  items  of  Old  Testament 
history  (Paradise,  death,  inanna,  David)  ;  the 
last  three  relate  to  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  (p.  157).  The  epistle  proper  is  grounded 
upon  the  Lord's  complete  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  church  (olfia,  etc.).  This  is  followed  by 
a  portraiture  of  the  church  and  the  award  of 
praise  and  blame;  next  follows  the  prognosis, 
the  prediction  of  good  or  danger  ;  finally,  the 


application :  admonition,  threat,  consolation. 
The  conclusion  is  a  specific  conditional  promise, 
accompanied  by  the  exhortation  to  hear  the 
words  of  the  Spirit;  amid  constant  reference 
to  the  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

[See  an  exceedingly  able  and  interesting  arti 
cle"  on  "  The  Seven  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse," 
in  Schaff's  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p. 
427  sqq.— E.  R.  C.] 

FIRST    EPISTLE.       EPHESUS. 

Chap.  ii.  1-7. 

Ver.  1.  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of 
proconsular  Asia;  not  merely  in  a  political,  but 
also  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense.  It  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  seven  churches  as  the  actual  see 
of  John,  Hengstenberg  remarks  ;  a  proposition 
which  is  groundlessly  denied  by  Diisterdieck. 
On  Ephesns,  see  Winer,  Das  Wdrterbuch  fur  das 
Christliche  Volk,  and  Books  of  Travel.*  [Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
Schaff's  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  Kitto's 
Bib.  Cyc.,  etc. — E.  R.  C.]  At  the  present  day, 
the  only  remains  of  this  once  pleasant  city  are 
some  ruins  and  the  village  of  Ajusoluck.  The 
church  was  founded  by  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  19,  xix. 
I).  On  its  Pauline  period,  see  the  Commentaries 
on  Ephesians  and  I  Timothy.  Because  Timothy 
was  the  head  of  this  church  for  a  time,  Alcasar, 
Cornelius  a,  Lapide,  and  others,  have  regarded 
him  as  the  angel  of  the  church.  This  opinion 
was  held  even  in  opposition  to  the  traditional 
notion,  according  to  which  John  was  the  succes 
sor  of  Timothy. 

That  holdeth  [fast] — Kparuv,  stronger  than. 
£Xuvi  cn-  i-  1^-  Diisterdieck  thinks  it  involves 
the  idea  of  Christ's  ability  to  cast  the  stars  out 
of  His  hand.  [The  idea  is  that  of  holding  with 
power,  comp.  John  x.  28. — E.  R.  C.]  We  must 
distinguish,  however,  between  stars  and  candle 
sticks  (ver.  5,  ch.  iii.  1).  The  stars,  perhaps, 
are  "graven  in  His  hand." 

Who  walketh. — "  The  TrepnraTav  resembles 
the  passage  ch.  i.  13."  It  is  a  stronger  expres 
sion,  however.  [The  idea  presented  seems  to  be 
that  of  one  who  walks  about  to  trim  the  lamps. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
E.  R.  C.]  Ebrard  justly  refers  this  more  general 
designation  of  Christ,  in  respect  of  His  relation, 
to  the  churches,  to  the  metropolitan  character  of 
Ephesus.  Diisterdieck  does  not  recognize  this 
reference. 

Ver.  2.   [I  know— oMrt. — Knowledge  concern 
ing,  not  approval,  is  indicated  by  this  term;   the 
I  same  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  church  of 
Laodicea,  ch.  iii.  15.   The  commendation  spoken  of 
i  below  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  context  and  not 
j  from  this  term. — E.  R.  C.] — Thy  works. — With 
reference  to  ver.  4,  it  may  seem  a  strange  thing 
j  that    He  should    begin  with   a  commendation  of 
!  the  works  of  the  church.     Yet  they  are  commen 
dable,  though    not    exactly  heroic  deeds  against 
false  teachers,  as  Hengstenberg  maintains.      The 
active   zeal  of   the  church    may  have   formed  a 
contrast  to  the  heathen  mysticalness  and  moon 
struck  character  of  the   city.      The    form  of  the 
works  branches  first  into  labor  or  toil,  and  per 
severance   or  endurance.      It  is  thus  [as  perse- 

*  Also  Lange's  Apostol.  Zeitalter. 
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verance  or  endurance]  that  we  translate  inrouovff 
in  this  place,  since  the  word  cannot  be  a  mere 
repetition  in  ver.  3.  ["  This  word  /coTOf,  signify 
ing,  as  it  does,  not  merely  labor,  but  labor  unto 
weariness,  may  suggest  some  solemn  reflection  to 
every  one  who  at  all  affects  to  be  working  for  his 
Lord,  and  as  under  his  great  Task-Master's  eye. 
This  is  what  Christ  looks  for,  this  is  what  Christ 
praises  in  His  servants."  TRENCH.  —  "  Krirrof 
and  virouovf]  form  the  active  and  passive  sides 
of  the  energizing  Christian  life.  The  omission 
of  the  aov  after  rbv  n6irov,  serves  to  bind  tho 
two  together  in  one.  They  are  epexegetic,  in 
fact,  of  ep-ya;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  58,"  etc.  ALFOED. — 
E.  R.  C.]  —  With  this  zeal  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  a  healthy  polemical  system  correspond*, 
which  may  also  be  divided  into  two  forms.  In 
the  first  place,  the  church  cannot  bear  bad  men 
— this  means,  of  course,  in  the  domain  and  mask 
of  religion  —  and,  secondly,  it  even  dares,  by 
means  of  a  Christian  proving  of  spirits,  to  un 
mask  men  giving  themselves  out  as  apostles,  and 
to  show  them  to  be  liars.  False  teachers,  mani 
festly,  are  meant  [see  Acts  xx.  29,  30];  men 
assuming  to  possess  apostolic  authority,  whether 
they  appeared  in  the  guise  of  inspired  persons, 
or  as  Judaizing  traditionalists.  According  to 
Dusterdieck,  this  saying  would  be  meaningless  af 
ter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  persons 
have  appeared  who  have  laid  claim  to  apostolical 
authority.  Dusterdieck  thinks  that  these  men 
were  tried  by  their  works  pre-eminently;  but 
false  apostles  should  be  pre-eminently,  though 
not  exclusirely,  tried  by  their  doctrine.  [Comp. 
1  John  iv.  1-8.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  3.  And  that  thou  hast  patience 
[endurance].  —  Here  follows  the  third  com 
mendation  of  the  church,  for  its  good  conduct 
under  suffering ;  this  also  is  exhibited  under  two 
aspects — suffering  in  general,  for  Christ's  name's 
sake,  and  steadfast  endurance  under  these  suf 
ferings.  [There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
alteration  of  the  text  in  this  passage  is  due  to 
an  apparent  inconsistency  between  ol6a  TQV  K6Trov 
aov,  and  nv  Kenorriana^  (see  Textual  and  Gramma 
tical).  There  is  a  world-wide  distinction  be 
tween  being  weary  in  the  flesh  (a  mark  of  faith 
fulness  in  working)  and  being  wearied  in  spirit 
(a  mark  of  faithlessness),  which,  doubtless,  the 
Apostle  designed  to  indicate,  and  which  the  al- 
terers  failed  to  grasp. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  4.  [I  have  against  thee.  —  The  un 
authorized  introduction  of  somewhat  into  the 
E.  V.  weakens  the  force  of  the  rebuke  —  which, 
as  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  was  unquali 
fied.  Trench  well  remarks :  "  It  is  indeed  not 
a  ' somewhat,''  which  the  Lord  has  against  the 
Ephesian  Church  ;  it  threatens  to  grow  to  be  an 
4  every  thing;'  for,  see  the  verse  following,  and 
comp  1  Cor.  xiii.  1-3." — E.  R.  C.]— That  thou 
hast  left  thy  first  love. — This  reproach  is  a 
contrast  and  counterpoise  to  all  previous  praise, 
almost  outweighing  it,  in  fact.  Some  of  the  dif 
ferent  interpretations  of  this  first  love  are  cha 
racteristic.  The  two  following  are  antithetic  in 
their  nature:  Calovius  understands  the  words 
as  signifying  a  watchful  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
the  word  of  God  (».  e.,  doctrine),  while  Eich- 
horn,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  church 


is  charged  with  a  want  of  clemency  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  false  teachers.  Grotius  understands 
the  passage  as  referring  to  a  defective  care  for 
the  poor.  Ebrard  thinks  it  indicates  a  diminu 
tion,  not  of  love  to  Christ,  but  of  Christian 
brotherly  love.  Dusterdieck  will  not  allow  that 
the  words  bear  a  comparative  meaning,  but 
maintains  that  the  first  love  was  actually  lost. 
If  it  were  completely  lost,  as  love,  the  church'i 
Christianity  were  at  an  end.  What  Dusterdieck 
means,  however,  is  the  maiden  form  of  love, 
with  reference  to  Ziillig,  Hengstenberg,  and  Jer. 
ii.  2.  But  the  Spirit,  of  Revelation  cannot  have 
intended  to  say  that  the  first  bridal  or  blossom- 
like  form  of  development  of  Christian  life  must  be 
permanent.  Neither  can  brotherly  love  be  called 
the  first  love,  in  comparison  with  love  to  Christ; 
nor  can  we  suppose  it  possible  for  the  former  to 
vanish  whilst  the  latter  remained.  Least  of  all 
is  it  assumable,  after  the  commendations  be 
stowed,  that  the  church  was  lacking  in  its  care 
for  the  poor.  According  to  the  presentation  of 
the  contrast  in  the  epistle,  there  was,  manifestly, 
in  proportion  to  a  flourishing  outside  show  of 
churchly  life,  an  incipient  lack  of  inwardness 
and  fervor — i.  e.,  a  lack  of  true  divine  know 
ledge,  of  habitual  prayerfulness,  warmth,  con- 
templativeness ;  in  a  word,  just  those  traits  be 
gan  to  be  lacking  whose  deficiency  became  more 
and  more  perceptible,  not  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  Such  a  deficiency  may  be  connected 
with  a  morbid  prosecution  of  Christian  works; 
as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  in  our  own  time, 
even  in  evangelical  circles.  In  a  time  when  three 
important  Lutheran  ecclesiastical  schools  no 
longer  sound  the  depths  of  the  Lutheran  doc 
trine  of  justification,  and  the  religious  expecta 
tion  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  is  almost 
universally  exchanged  for  a  chronological  error, 
we  have,  a  practical  illustration  of  what  it  is  to 
have  left  the  first  love.  [The  words  seem  scarce 
to  require  a  comment.  The  obvious  reference  is 
to  the  loss  of  that  glowing,  all-absorbing  love 
to  Jesus,  as  a  personal  Saviour,  which  at  the 
first  constrained  them  to  devoted  service  (comp. 
Eph.  iii.  16-19,  iv.  15,  16).  This  Tiew  is  borne 
out  by  the  following  verse,  where  the  decay  of 
love  is  followed  by  the  decay  of  works  of  right 
eousness.  See  also  Jer.  ii.  2  sqq. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  5.  Whence  thou  art  fallen. — From 
what  a  height  of  ideal  Christian  life  (comp.  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  the  works  of  the 
apostolic  fathers). 

And  repent. — In  reference  to  this  fall,  in 
ward  reflection  is  needed — a  new  internalization 
of  Christian  character.  And  thus, do  the  first 
works  does  not  mean,  do  yet  more  outward 
works,  but,  do  the  living  inward  works  on  which 
all  sound  Christianity  rests.  [The  reference 
doubtless  was  to  both  inward  and  outward  works 
— to  the  internal  works  of  love  and  faith,  and  to 
the  bringing  forth  of  fruits  meet  for  repentance 
in  the  outward  life.  The  "first  works"  do  not 
mean  more  ritual  observances,  yet  they  do  in 
clude  such  outward  works  as  are  described,  Eph. 
iv.  17,  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle. — E.  R.  C.] 

But  if  not. — The  magnitude  of  the  threat 
ened  punishment  shows  tli nt  the  internal  condition 
of  the  church  is  exceedingly  bad.  The  grand 
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trouble  is  that  it  is  travelling  a  downward  road. 
If  the  inward  life  be  once  neglected,  and  replaced 
or  covered  up  by  an  external  zeal  for  works,  the 
false  movement,  if  not  corrected  by  repentance, 
goes  on  to  spiritual  death.  This  fact  is  demon 
strated  by  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  Church, 
and  by  that  of  the  modern  evangelical  awakening. 
[Not  only  was  the  internal  condition  of  the 
church  bad,  but  also  the  external.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  Protestants  confound  external 
ity  with  were  externality,  and  so  lose  sight  of  vital 
truth.  True  religion  has  an  outside  as  well  as  Pha 
risaism — an.  outside  which  differs  from  the  latter 
not  only  in  that  it  is  more  scriptural,  but  also  in 
that  it  is  broader,  more  complete.  It  may  be  in 
deed  narrower  in  a  merely  rit  ual  direct  ion,  but,  in 
all  other  respects,  it  is  more  extensive.  It  should 
ever  be  remembered  that  our  Lord  exhorted, 
"Let  your  light,  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,"  Matt.  v.  16,  and  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  presented  it  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  true  Christians  that  they  are 
"zealous  of  good  works,"  Tit.  ii.  14.  The  Pha 
risees,  in  losing  internal  piety,  narrowed  the  field 
of  external  religion;  they  placed  it  altogether 
in  ceremonial  observances;  in  tithing  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  (which  was  a  duty)  and  in  other 
uncommanded  rites,  and  ignored  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  They 
omitted  not  merely  the  internal  graces  of  judg 
ment,  mercy,  and  faith,  but  the  actions  proceed 
ing  from  these  graces.  The  mark  of  a  decaying 
church  is  not  an  external  zeal  for  works,  but  a 
zeal  for  works  in  a  contracted,  often  an  uncom 
manded  field,  whilst  the  broad  surrounding  ter 
ritory  of  Christian  duty  is  left  uncultivated. 
This,  doubtless,  was  the  condition  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  church. — E.  II.  C.] 

I  come  upon  thee. — Properly,  unto  thee 
(aoi).  (The  k~l  ae  of  ch.  ii.  3  is  similar.  Both 
forms  are  expressive  of  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
coming.) 

Will  remove  thy  candlestick. — Since  the 
church  is  also  itself  called  i-he  candlestick  (ch.  i. 
20),  the  following  explanation  readily  suggests  it 
self:  ejficiam,  ut  ecclesia  esse  dcsinas  (Aret.) ;  or,  if 
the  angel  be  regarded  as  the  bishop :  I  will  take 
from  thee  thy  church,  thy  position  (Zeger) — the 
ordinary  expression  for  which,  however,  would 
be  :  I  will  remove  thee.  The  interpretations  of 
Grotius  and  E  wald  are  also  inadequate.  But  since 
the  candlestick  is  here  distinguished  from  the 
church,  it  doubtless  denotes  the  Christian  quality 
of  the  church,  consisting,  according  to  the  Chris 
tian  saying,  of  light  and  life.  History  teaches  us 
what  becomes  of  the  dead  body  in  the  case  of 
such  a  removal  of  the  soul.  This  passage  sug 
gests  a  reference  to  the  perfect  desolation  of 
Ephesus,  as  compared  with  Smyrna  and  Phila 
delphia. 

Ver.  6.  But  this  thou  hast. — Properly, 
doubtless:  thou  still  retainest.  The  sign  of  hope 
presented  in  ver.  3  is  again  and  more  distinctly  set 
forth.  Hate  cannot  be  resolved  into  disapprove 
(as  De  Wette  interprets) ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  re 
ferred  to  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans — not  to 
them  personally  (Lyra).  The  dogmata  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  the  works,  are  doubtless  also 
intended,  though  not  exclusively,  as  Calovius 
supposes. 


Nicolaitans. — A  sectarian  tendency  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  on  which  c"omp.  Church  his 
tory  and  the  Encyclopaedias.*  It  is  obvious  from 
the  epistles  themselves — 1.  That  they  form  a 
contrast  to  "  the  Jews''  in  Smyrna  and  at  Phila 
delphia  [ch.  ii.  9],  ch.  iii.  9;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  2.  That  they  are  akin  to,  and,  in  practice, 
even  identical  with,  the  Balaamites  at  Pergamus, 
ch.  ii.  14,  and  the  school  of  Jezebel  at  Thyatira, 
ver  'JO.j-  We  distinguish  three  opinions  in  re 
gard  to  the  Nicolaitans:  1.  The  Catholic  tradi 
tion  representing  the  deacon  Nicolas,  Acts  vi.  5, 
as  ths  founder  of  the  sect;  2.  The  correction 
proceeding  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  stating 
that  from  a  misunderstanding  of  an  utterance  of 
Nicolas,  the  doctrine  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
must  be  indulged  had  been  derived ;  3.  The  assump 
tion,  since  lleumann,  that  the  term  Nicolaitans  is 
&  symbolical  expression  ;  in  support  of  this  hypo 
thesis  it  is  alleged  that  the  Greek  word  Nicolas 
means  conqueror  of  the  people;  the  Hebrew  Balaam, 
devourer  of  the  people;  the  two,  in  symbolical  unity, 
signifying  religious  seducers  of  the  people  (ana 
logous  is  the  Antichrist  Arrnillus,  fprju.67.aoi; 
[desolator,  ravager  of  the  people]).  From  the 
ilpistle  of  Jude,  ver.  11  (cotnp.  2  Pet.  ii.  15), 
we  see  that  the  name  of  Balaam  had  previously 
been  symbolically  employed  in  reference  to  anti- 
nomistic  corrupters  of  the  people.  The  apocalyp 
tic  symbolism  might  take  advantage  of  this  fact, 
freely  translating  the  name.  In  this  case,  how 
ever,  the  Apocalyptist  would  most  probably  have 
made  one  name  suffice  him ;  and  so  the  tradition 
of  the  misuse  of  the  name  of  Nicolas  does  not 
seem  to  be  altogether  unfounded.  It  is  possible 
that  one  and  the  same  antinomianism  branched 
into  three  forms :  1.  A.  doctrinal  form  (Nicolai 
tans);  2.  A  worldly-wise  form  (Balaamites); 
3.  A  spiritualistic  form  (Jezebel). 

"  The  Nicolaitans  are,  undoubtedly,  not  iden 
tical  (Hengstenberg)  with  the  Kan6i  mentioned 
in  ver.  2;  yet  they  certainly  do  belong  to  those 
bad  people."  (Diisterdieck. )  On  the  confusion 
of  opinions,  see  the  last-named  commentator. 
The  reference  of  the  false  apostles  [ver.  2]  to 
"the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  hisadherents," 
is  presumptuous  and  even  audacious. 

Ver.  7.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  i.  e.,  the 
organ  of  hearing;  here  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
The  singular  is  more  significant,  our  plural 
[Luther's  version  has  Ohren,  ears]  more  popular 
and  emphatic.  [Let  him  hear. — Hear  in  the 
sense  of  heed,  as  in  Matt,  xviii.  15-17,  xiii.  18 
(comp.  with  15).— E.  R.  C.] 

The  Spirit. — The  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophet. 


*  See  Lange's  Apostnl.  Zeitalter,  II.  525.  [Also,  Pchaff'8 
Hist,  of  the  Apost.  Church,  p.  671,  sq.— AlforU  in  loc. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

•)•  [The  sole  reason  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  epistles  for 
distinguishing  them  from  "  the  Jewj  "  is  that  they  are  sepa 
rately  mentioned— wh»'ii,  had  they  been  the  same,  or  allied, 
we  should  expect  the  fact  to  be  declared.  A  similar  and  still 
stronger  reason  ex  sts  for  distinguishing  them  from  the 
Balaamites,  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are  separately 
mentioned  in  the  same  epistle,  and  that  without  a  word  that 
could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  distinct  sects. 
No  conceivable  rens  >n  arises  from  ihe  Scripture  lor  connect 
ing  th-m  with  the  followers  of  Jezebel.  Those,  indeed,  who 
hold  that  the  Nicolaitana  were  iillied  to  the  Balaamites, 
mustalso  hold  that  they  wereallied  to  the  school  of  Jezebel, 
since  it  is  manifest  that  the  last  two  were  similar,  comp.  ii. 
14  with  20.— fi.  R.  C.J 
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Dusterdieck  justly  gives  prominence  to  the  fact 
that  John's  personality  is  in  no  way  abrogated, 
but  glorified,  by  his  ascription  of  what  is  said, 
to  the  Spirit. 

To  him  that  overcometh  [conquereth]. 
— The  same  exhortation  at  the  close  of  all  the 
seven  epistles  denotes  the  victory  of  a  steadfast 
life  of  faith  over  the  temptations  and  trials  in 
dicated,  and  over  all  adverse  things  in  general. 
[It  also  implies  that  the  Christian  life,  through 
out  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  seven  epis 
tles,  is  to  be  one  of  conflict.  It  pre-supposes  the 
warfare  and  the  preparation  of  Eph.  vi.  10-2U. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Will  I  give. —  The  give  is  emphatic,  mean 
ing—not  bestow  a  portion — but  grant  power,  au 
thorize. 

Of  the  tree  of  life.— A  reference  to  the 
new  Paradise  (see  chaps,  xxi.,  xxii.).  To 
eat  of  the  trees  of  life,  the  heavenly-earthly 
antitypes  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  first  Para 
dise.  An  emphatic  promise  of  eternal  life,  of  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  nourishment  to  eternal  re 
juvenation.  Since  the  lack  of  the  first  love  is  a 
lack  of  life,  the  promise  of  heavenly  life  is  a 
fitting  one. 

In  the  paradise  of  [My]  God  —(John  xx. 
17).  The  word  My  has  been  objected  to  (see  the 
TEXTUAL  NOTES)  probably  because  it,  was  thought 
to  militate  against  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But 
even  in  glory,  Christ  can  call  the  God  Who,  as 
the  Faithful  One,  will  so  transcendently  abide 
by  His  faithfulness,  His  God,  in  order  to  denote 
the  infinite  certainty  of  infinite  promise.  [Simi 
lar  expressions  occur,  John  xx.  17;  Eph.  i.  17; 
Rev.  iii.  12.  As  the  Fans  Deitatis,  the  Begetter, 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  at  once  the 
God  and  the  Father  of  the  Divine  Son. — E.  R.  C.] 

SECOND    EPISTLE.       SMYRNA. 

Vers.  8-11. 

Ver.  8.  Of  the  church  in  Smyrna. — 
Tliis  city  is  situated  on  a  harbor  of  the  ^Egesin 
sea,  and  is  flourishing  even  to  this  day.  See  the 
Real-Encyclopaedias  and  Books  of  Travel.  Letters 
of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Church  Histories. 

"Many,  particularly  Catholic  exegetes,  etc., 
also  Calovius  ami  Hengstenberg.  have  regarded 
Polycarp  as  the  angel  of  Smyrna."  [Altered  from 
Dusterdieck. — TR.]  This  assumption  is  based 
upon  the  false  theory  in  regard  to  the  angel. 

[These  things  saith  the  first  and  the 
last,  etc. — "  Being  addressed,  as  this  epistle  is, 
to  the  Church  exposed,  and  hereafter  to  be  still 
more  exposed,  to  the  fiercest  blasts  of  persecu 
tion,  it  is  graciously  ordered  that  all  the  attri 
butes  which  Christ  here  claims  for  Himself 
should  be  such  as  would  encourage  and  support 
His  servants  in  their  trial  and  distress."  TRENCH. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Who  became  dead. — This  self-designation 
of  Christ  harmonizes  with  the  martyr-state  of  the 
church.  [And  revived.  —  "The  words  (both 
clauses  of  this  designation)  seem  to  point  to  the 
promises  in  vers.  10,  11."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  9.  Thy  tribulation. — This  has  refer 
ence  to  sufferings  from  persecution — shame  and 
distress  —  extending  even  to  imprisonment  and 
death  (ver.  10  sqq.) 


And  poverty.  —  It  is  more  probable  that  this 
has  reference  to  the  spoiling  of  the  church's 
goods  (Heb.  x.  34,  Primas.  and  others),  than  to  the 
helplessness  of  originally  poor  persons,  in  con 
trast  to  rich  Jews,  able  to  bribe  the  government 
(Hengstenberg). 

But  thou  art  rich.  —  In  heavenly  goods  (ch. 
iii.  18;  Eph.  i.  3;  Matt.  vi.  '20,  [v.  11,  12],  etc.) 
Soul-elevating  contrast.  (IIo/.wcap7rog,  Hengsten 
berg  !  ) 

And    (I    know)    thy   calumny.  —  This    ca 
lumny,*    as   addressed   to    heathen,    might    be 
an    accusation    of      riotousness     and     sedition 
(Acts  xvii.  6);    as  addressed   to   Jews  or  Jew 
ish   Christians,   it    might   be   an    accusation  of 
apostasy  from  the  Law  or  from  Ebionite   Chris 
tianity.     It  is  a  query  whether  real  Jews  are  in 
tended  here  (most   commentators),  or  Judaizing 
Christians    (Vitringa   and    others).       The    two 
readily  made  common  cause,  however,  in  taking 
offence  at   the  free  development  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Prophet  might  reproach  them  both  with 
not  being  genuine  Jews,  i.  e.,  believers  on  the 
Messiah  (comp.  the  Epistle  of  James).     Hence, 
even  if  the  Apocalyptist    were  speaking  of  real 
Jews,  he  would  take  the  word  in  a  higher,  sym 
bolical   sense;   we   would    remark  in    this  con 
nection,  that,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  word   Jews   denotes,  in  the  historical 
sense,   Judaizers.     Ch.  iii.  9,  however,  seems  to 
be  more  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  Jewish 
Christians  are   intended.     Though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  many  cases,  the  Jews  incited  the 
heathen    to   the  persecution    of  Christians,    we 
cannot   suppose  (with  Dusterdieck)  that,  at  the 
beginning    of  the   Jewish    war,   the   Jews,  who 
were   almost   all    insurrectionists,    could    have 
accused  the  Christians,  who  were  peaceable  citi 
zens,  of  anything  like  insurrection  or  sedition.  •(• 
A  synagogue  of  Satan.  —  Cutting  oxymoron. 
Not  a  synagogue  of  the    Lord  (Num.  xvi.  3   and 
elsewhere),  but   the    extreme    opposite    of  that. 
As    Antichristian    adversaries   of    the   church's 
Christianity  (see  James  ii.  2).     Dusterdieck  re 
calls  Hosea  iv.  15  :  Bethel  a  Bethaven.    [ALFORD 
referring  to  TRENCH  :  New  Testament  Synonyins, 
\  1,  thus  writes  :   "  He  (Trench)  brings  out  there 
how  £KK?iT/a/a,  the    nobler  word,  was    chosen  by 
our  Lord  and    His  Apostles  for  the  assembly  of 
the    called    in   Christ,  while  avvayuyrj,  which   is  • 
only   once   found  (James    ii.  2)    of  a   Christian 
assembly  (and  there,  as  Dusterd.  notes,  not  with 
Toi>  Qsov,  but  with  vfiQv)  was  gradually  abandoned 
entirely  to  the  Jews,  so  that  in  this,  the  last  book. 
of  tiie  Canon,  such  an  expression  as  this  can  be 
used.     See  also  his  Comm.  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches."     It  is  to  be  observed  that  avva- 
"/uyr;  was  not  gradually  abandoned,  but  was  at  once 
relinquished.       As    a  term    relinquished  by  the 
true  Israel,  it  might  be  applied  to  an  assembly 
either  of  those    clinging    to    Judaism,  or  of  an 
heretical  Christian  sect.  —  E.  R.  C.~) 
Ver.  10.  Fear  none  of  those  things  which 

*  [The  translation  {riven  in  the  text  —  thy  calumny  from 
those,  etc.  —  is  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  thau 
the  E.  V.—  E.  R.  C.] 

t  [May  it   not  be  that  our  Lord  used  the  term  "Jews  "  i 
s  highest  sense,  as  indicating   the  true  Israel  (seo  note  o 


its  high 
p.  2 
th 
but  they 


Mnignem  sense,  as  iiiuicanng  me  true  israei  (see,  noie  on 
i.27.)?  This  explanation  gives  obvious  and  special  force  to 
he  entire  expression,  '  who  profess  themselves  to  be  Jews, 
mt  they  are  not,  but  a  synagogue  of  ratan." — E.  U.  C.] 
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them  shalt  suffer. — The  prison  is  indicative  of 
persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy,  which, 
however,  in  persecuting,  is  unwittingly  the  devil's 
servant  (see  ch.  xii.).  Diisterdieck:  "  The  mean 
ing  of  the  name  (r5w/JoAr>f,slanderer)  should  not  be 
emphasized  here  (contrary  to  Zullig  and  Heng- 
stenberg)  ;  otherwise  we  should  expect  to  find  6 
dtd/3.  in  ver.  9,  and  6  aarav.  in  ver.  10."  Still,  the 
idea  of  the  adversary  (Satan)  takes  precedence 
of  the  idea  of  the  slanderer  (devil),  and  the  in 
carceration  of  the  pious  is  a  practical  slander. 

[Behold,  the  devil  is  about  to  cast  some 
of  you  into  prison,  i.  e.,  through  his  influ 
ence  upon  the  minds  of  magistrates,  as  he  influ 
enced  the  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  against  Job 
(i.  15,  17).  This  passage  agrees  with  other 
Scriptures,  in  teaching  not  merely  the  personality 
of  the  devil  (Satan),  but  also  that  his  permitted 
power  over  the  world  and  members  of  the 
Church,  though  weakened,  is  still  continued. 
Comp.  Luke  xxii.  31 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18,  2  Thess. 

11.  9;  Eph.  vi.  11,  12;   1  Pet.  v.  8,  etc.—  E.  R.  C.] 
That  ye  may  be  tried. — Though  temptation 

on  the  part  of  the  devil  is  at  the  same  time  a 
testing  or  proving  on  the  part  of  God,  here  the 
devil's  tempting  to  apostasy  is  intended.  Three 
terms  for  the  devil  are  presented  here,  therefore : 
enern//,  accuser,  tempter. 

Tribulation  ten  days.  —  The  numeral  is 
not  to  be  taken  literally  (Grot.),  and  denotes 
neither  a  long  time  (a  Lapide  and  others),  nor  a 
short  time  (De  Wette  and  others,  [Alford, 
Trench] ),  but  a  divinely  meted,  periodical  world- 
time,  according,  however,  with  the  minor  mea 
sure  of  the  worldly  life  of  Smyrna  —  numbered 
days;  i.  e.,  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the 
old  world-time  in  Smyrna  ;  which  period,  if  we 
regard  it  as  thus  meted  and  modified  by  days, 
may  undoubtedly  appear  a  short  time.  Inter 
pretations  :  1.  Ten  days  are  equivalent  to  ten 
years.  The  persecutions  under  Domitian  or 
Decius.  2.  The  ten  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
(Ebrard).  This  time  of  persecution  must  be  dis 
tinguished  from  the  universal  time  of  tribulation 
of  the  Church,  ch.  iiii.  5(42  months=1260days, 
ch.  xi.  3,  xii.  6=3£  times,  ch.  xii.  14). 

Be  thou  faithful. — Tivov  is  significant — point 
ing  to  a  long  and  perilous  way. 

Unto  death.  —  The  faithfulness  must,  be  the 
•faithfulness  of  the  martyr,  who  is  ready  even  for 
death  ;  a  faithfulness  exceeding  the  persecutions. 
This  exhortation  may  be  beautifully  generalized 
thus  :  be  faithful  until  death.  [The  two  ideas  of 
unto  and  until  death  are  conjoined.  Be  faithful, 
though  faithfulness  lead  to  death  ;  be  faithful 
until  you  die.— E.  R.  C.] 

The  crown  of  life. — 1  Pet.  v.4.  Tov  crr^. 
T.  C«w-  Dusterdiock  :  Genit.  apposit.  See,  in 
opposition  to  this,  the  Lange  Comm.  on  James  i. 

12,  p.  47    [Am.  Ed.].       "  The  summum  of  life  as 
life's  prize  of  honor."     Genitive  of  appertinency, 
therefore.        Various     interpretations :     Ziillig : 
The  royal  crown  of  the  faithful.     Hengstenberg, 
figuratively  :   The  most  precious  thing.      Diister 
dieck,  correctly :  The  figure  of  the  victor's  crown, 
taken  from  the  competitive  games.      [The  ques 
tion  here  is  as  to  whether  the  arfoavoc.  spoken  of 
is   the    diadem  of  the  king,  or   the  wreath  of    the 
victor.       In    favor    of   the    latter   interpretation 
may  be  urged  that  the  term  is  artyavor,,   and  the 


further  fact,  that  the  promise  is  to  the  victor. 
This,  at  first  glance,  may  seem  to  settle  the  ques 
tion.  It  will  not  be  denied  that,  according  to 
strict  classical  usage,  6idfirj[j.a  represents  the 
crown  of  the  king,  and  areijxivor,  that  of  the  con 
queror  in  the  Grecian  games.  It  should  be  re 
membered,  however,  that  at  this  very  time  the 
crowu  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was  the  artoavos 
—(See  Elliot,  Hor.  Apoc.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  136  sq.), 
the  symbol  at  once  of  victory  and  dominion. 
The  question  is  as  to  the  force  of  the  term  in  the 
New  Testament.  Ai<i<%/a  occurs  but  three  times, 
Rev.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xix.  2;  the  word  everywhere 
else  translated  crown  is  art-Qamf.  In  1  Cor.  ix. 
25  and  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  there  is,  manifestly,  reference 
to  the  wreath  of  the  victor ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  Jesus  in 
mockery  of  His  claim  to  be  a  King,  was  styled 
(m-0rtwc,  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  etc.;  (see  also  Rev.  iv. 
4,  10,  vi.  2,  xiv.  14,  where  the  crown  of  the 
ruler  is  referred  to).  A  consideration  of  these 
Scriptures  establishes  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  this  term,  like  the  English  crown, 
is  used  to  designate  both  the  diadem  and  the 
wreath.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
well-known  fact  concerning  the  Roman  Emperors 
above  alluded  to.  From  this  point  of  view  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  o-etiavoi  of  the  glori 
fied  saints  are  the  symbols  at  once  of  their  victory 
in  the  contest  of  earth,  and  of  their  authority  as 
kings  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  11.  He  that  overcometh  [conquer- 
eth]. — The  promise  corresponds  with  the  address 
and  charge.  Overcoming  is  here  the  concrete 
victory  over  temptation  in  the  persecutions 
announced;  a  victory  founded,  as  it  necessarily 
must  be,  upon  a  general  victory  over  evil.  —  To 
such  a  victor,  invulnerableness  against  the  second 
death  is  assured. 

The  second  death. — A  designation  of  dam 
nation  (ch.  xx.  6,  14.  xxi  8),  with  reference  to 
Jewish  Theology  (see  Diisterdieck,  De  Wette, 
Wetstein,  Buxtorf).  This,  therefore,  is  indi 
rectly  the  surest  promise  of  eternal  life.  The 
more  certain  the  first  death  seems  to  be,  the 
more  surely  will  the  one  assailed  by  it  receive 
an  entrance  into  that  free  realm,  where  all  is  im 
perishable  and  unfading,  where  death  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  [See  the  Excursus  on  Hades,  p.  364. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

THIRD    EPISTLE.       PERGAMUS. 

Vers.  12-17. 

Ver.  12.  Pergamus  or  Pergamum  in  Mysia; 
formerly  a  royal  residence ;  later,  a  principal 
city  of  Roman  Asia.  This  was  the  city  of  ^Escu- 
lapius,  as  Ephesus  was  that  of  Diana.  It  is 
now  called  Bergamo.  There  are  many  ruinous 
remains  of  the  old  city.  See  the  Lexicons  and 
Books  of  Travel. 

The  sharp,  two-edged  sword.  —  Here, 
too,  the  attribute  of  Christ  corresponds  with  the 
situation  of  Pergamus;  see  ver.  16.  The  sharp 
sword  is,  however,  not  an  instrument  of  external 
penal  judgments,  but  the  organ  of  the  Spirit "s 
judgments  (see  Eph.  vi.  17  ;  John  xvi.  8).*  It 
was  an  hypothesis  of  Lyra,  that  the  epistle  was 
addressed  to  a  bishop  named  Carpus. 

*  [The  term  in  Eph.  vi.  17  is,  not  as  here,  potato,  lint 
fj.a.\a(.pa. ;  and  surely  that  single  passage  (neither  term  occurs 
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Ver.  13.  Satan's  throne. — The  same  idea  is 
made  prominent  at  the  end  of  the  verse  :  where 
Satan  dwelleth. — Double  recognition  is  made  of 
the  church'8  faithfulness,  on  account  of  the 
perils  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  tested.  Inter 
pretations  of  the  term  throne  of  Satan:  1.  Wor 
ship  of  ./Esculapius,  whose  symbol  was  the  ser 
pent  (=  devil,  Grotius,  and  others).  2.  Acme 
of  idolatry  (Andreas  and  others).  3.  Dwelling- 
place  of  heathen  arid  Nicolaitans  (Calovius  and 
others).  4.  Extreme  of  persecutions  (Ewald  and 
others).  5.  Museum  of  Pergamus  (Zornius). 
Pergamus  being  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court, 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  the  central  point 
of  persecution  (Ebrard).  Dusterdieck  also  men 
tions  this  supposition,  without  giving  it  its  due 
weight.  It  has  reference,  indeed,  to  a  later 
period  of  the  first  century,  when  persecutions 
began  to  be  judicial.  [THENCH  judiciously  re 
marks  :  "All  which  we  can  securely  conclude 
from  this  language  is,  that  from  one  cause  or 
another,  these  causes  being  now  unknown,  Per- 
gamum  enjoyed  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being 
the  headquarters  in  these  parts  of  the  opposition 
to  Christ  and  His  Gospel.  Why  it  should  have 
thus  deserved  the  name  of  '  Satan's  throne,'  so 
emphatically  repeated  a  second  time  at  the  end 
of  this  verse,  'where  Satan  dwelleth,'  must  re 
main  one  of  the  unsolved  riddles  of  these  Epis 
tles."— E.  R.  C.] 

And  thou  boldest  fast  My  name. — Re 
velation  and  knowledge  of  the  essence  and 
governance  of  Christ.  Dusterdieck,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  accordance  with  a  widely  diffused  and 
inevident  interpretation:  The  true  objective 
Person  of  Christ,  together  with  its  riches 
and  glory.  The  same  expositor  denies  that 
confession  is  intended,  as  De  Wette  maintains. 
The  church  has  already  given  proof  of  this,  its 
holding  fast  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  a  time  of 
tribulation  and  martyrdom,  when  it  was  tempted 
to  deny  and  would  not.* 

My  faith;  i.  e.,  belief  in  Christ,  resting  upon 
His  faithfulness.  Objective  genitive;  ch.  xiv.  12, 
and  other  passages.  Comp.  Rom.  iii.  25,  26. 
[Tuis  interpretation  is  not  required  by  the  con- 
in  John  xvi.  8)  affords  too  narrow  a  basis  upon  which  to 
build  iiny  hypothecs  as  to  the  general  use  of  even  the  latter 
word— most  certainly  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  it  as  to 
the  symbolic  force  of  po^4>aia.  The  most  natural  interpre 
tation  of  ponbaia.  (comp.  ver.  16,  i.  16,  vi.  8,  xix.  15,  21)  is 
that  it  is  symbolic  of  the  destroying  power  of  Christ's  word 
— it  implies  external  penal  judgment;  (see  also  Isa.  xi.  4; 
2  Thess.  ii.  8).  A  comparison  of  the  declaration  of  the  fol 
lowing  verse,  "where  Satan's  throne  is,"  with  -i  Thess  ii  8 
where  it  is  declared  that  "the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
Spirit  (i  «...  s*ord)  of  His  mouth.  .  .  .  him,  whose  coming  is 
after  tlie  working  of  Satan,"  may  shed  light  upon  the  use  of 
this  designation  in  this  connection.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  [The  Am.  Ed.  would  suggest  that,  by  the  expression  Mu 

nam,,  in  this  place,  and  in  ch.  H.  8,  is  meant  Christ  ffimu'lf 

m  all  Ilis  offices.    Two  meanings  of  the  term  o^a  seem  to 

prevail    in   the    New   Testament.     1.  The  verbal  expression 

e)  which  .le-.iRnates  any  person  or  thing,  as  in  Matt.  i.  n, 

*V>'  ":    o.,     .        I'er9onality  itself,  as  in  Matt.  xii.  21:  John 

•;  Arts  iii.  16  (W*.),  iv.12;  Rom.  x.  13.  etc.    To  tlrs 

efeM    belongs   the  terra  when  it  occurs  in  such  phrases  as 

tl  '  •    J^,na"£  *  *tkR  <Matt-  *  *2-  etc-)  «'•  «.,  for  My  sake : 

(2)  in  My  (or  7%y)  name  (Matt   xxiv.fl;  John  xvil.12,  ttc., 

the  representative  of  My  (or  Thv)  personality.     A  third 

e  H  probably  found,  ch.  iii.  1.  where  it  seems  to  indicate 

rqpttfaaon;  this  sense,  however,  may  he  resolved  into  the  first. 

mea-.ing  as-igned  by  Unge  is  unsupported  by  argument 

is   altogether  unprecedented.     The  meaning  suggested 

is  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent  use  of  the  term,  and 

.  la  consistent  with  the  context.— K.  R.  C.J 


struction.  Wartf  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  used  concretely,  as  in  Jude  3,  etc.,  and  the 
genitive  as  that  of  the  source. — E.  R.  C.] 

In  -which  Antipaa — We  follow  the  reading 
alf,  supported  by  Cod.  B.  and  adopted  by  Gries- 
bach.*  This  reading  has  been  objected  to,  prob 
ably  on  the  ground  that  the  church  generally 
was  faithful.  Accordingly,  alg  has  been  omitted 
— a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  still  greater 
difficulties,  on  which  comp.  Dusterdieck  (p.  158). 
Again,  an  explanatory  ev  has  been  prefixed  to 
alf.  On  the  plays  upon  the  word  Antipas,  corap. 
Dusterdieck  ('AiT<-7raf,  against  all:  Anti-papa, 
or  lad^arpov  =  Athanasianism ;  Pergamus  = 
Alexandria).  De  Wette:  "A  certain  Antipas 
(Antipater)  must  have  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Pergamus  some  time  previously."  The  later 
martyrologies  announce  that  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  •  Antipas,  bishop  of  Pergamus,  was 
killed  by  being  placed  in  an  iron  image  of  a 
bull,  heated  red-hot.  Tertullian  mentions  the 
martyr  Antipas,  taking  the  name,  most  probably, 
from  our  passage.  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccles.  iv.  15) 
cites  three  other  martyrs  of  Pergamus.  Heng- 
stenberg  conjectures  that  the  symbolical  name, 
against  all  (Saskeridesf),  denotes  Timothy.  Eh- 
rard  ironically  expatiates  upon  this  view  (p. 174). 
Consistent  symbolical  interpretation  may  lead  to 
attempts  at  the  interpretation  of  names;  but 
consistent  symbolical  interpretation  does  not 
demand  that  the  names  of  the  seven  cities  should 
also  be  interpreted. 

Ver.  14.  A  few  things  against  thee. — We 
must  not  regard  this  as  a  Ittote  and  understand 
the  opposite  to  what  is  said  (Heinrich). 

Thou  hast  there  them. —  Members  of  the 
church  are  intended,  but  not  the  whole  church. 
It  has  not  completely  purified  itself  from  these 
people ;  has  been  negligent  in  church  discipline. 

Who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam. — 
Persistently  hold  it  fast,  Kparovvrac.  The  com 
bination  of  the  history  of  Balaam,  Num.  xxii. 
25  sqq.j  and  the  story  of  the  avenging  war  of 
Israel  against  Midian,  ch.  xxxi.,  served  for  a 
foundation  to  a  Jewish  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
Balaam  taught  Balak  how,  by  the  institution  of 
idolatrous  sacrificial  feasts,  he  might  entice  the 
Israelites  to  fornication  and  thus  corrupt  them.  J 
It  was  a  doctrine,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  system, 
but  as  a  maxim.  And  whilst  Balaam  hoped  for 
outward  gain,  and  the  Nicolaitans,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  following  an  Antinomian  principle, 
we  find,  together  with  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
names,  a  certain  difference  which  we  haTe  pre 
viously  pointed  out. 

[To  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  to  eat  idol  offerings.— 
"  There  are  two  words  which  claim  here  spe 
cial  consideration,  anavSaJ.ov  and  el&u^6throv. 
,  a  later  form  of  CKav6a'/:T]dpov.  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  occur  only,  I  believe,  in  the  Sa 
cred  Scriptures,  the  Septtiagint  and  the  New 


*  f"  AH  the  shorter  text  runs  (omitting  als).  and  probably 
also  if  we  read  the  ra.l<;  of  the  Cod.  Sin.,  'Airuras  is  regarded 
as  indeclinable,  which  circumstance  has  apparently  led  to  all 
the  perplexing  varieties  of  reading."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.] 
t  Why  not :  nffe.ring  rcsista.nct — the  whole  nan  t 
J  ["Certainly  it  is  not   expressly  asserted   in  Num.  xxxi. 
16,  that  it  was  Balak  whom  Balaam  advised  to  use  this  agency 
against  Israel ;  but   the  narrative  almost  implies  it.     Ualak 
was  in  power,  and  was  the    most  likely  person   to  authorize 
and  put  in  force  the  scheme  *"  ALPORD — E.  R.  C.] 
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Testament,  and  in.  such  writings  as  are  immedi 
ately  dependent  upon  these  (see  Suicer,  S.  V.); 
being  almost  always  in  them  employed  in  a 
tropical  sense;  Judith  v.  1,  Lev.  xxix.  14,  are 
exceptions.  2/cdv(5aAov  is  properly  a  trap  (joined 
often  with  irayit;,  Josh,  xxiii.  13  ;  Ps.  cxl.  9; 
Rom.  xi.  9),  or  more  precisely  that  part  of  the 
trap  on  which  the  bait  was  laid,  and  the  touch 
ing  of  which  caused  the  trap  to  close  upon  its 
prey;  then  generally  any  loop  or  noose  set  in 
the  path,  which  should  entangle  the  foot  of  the 
unwary  walker  and  cause  him  to  stumble  and 
fall;  aKtivdaAov  =  ~poaKOfj.ua  (Horn.  xiv.  13)  and 
ov,ayoa/l/C«v  =  TTPOOKOTTTEIV  (Matt.  iv.  6  ;  Rom.  ix. 
32)  ;  and  next,  any  stone  or  hindrance  of  any 
kind  ( Hesychius  explains  it  by  f/zrro&cr/zof ),  which 
should  have  the  same  effect  (1  Pet.  ii.  7).  Satan, 
then,  as  the  Tempter,  is  the  great  placer  of 
'scandals,'  'stumbling-blocks,'  or  '  offences,'  in 
the  path  of  men ;  his  sworn  servants,  a  Balaam, 
or  a  Jeroboam  (1  Kin.  xiv.  16),  are  the  same 
consciously.  All  of  us  unconsciously,  by  careless 
walking,  by  seeking  what  shall  please  ourselves 
rather  thau  edify  others  (1  Cor.  viii.  10),  are  in 
danger  of  being  the  same  ;  all  are  deeply  con 
cerned  in  the  warning  of  Matt,  xviii.  7.  'ElSu/,6- 
Qvrov  is  a  New  Testament  word  to  express  what 
the  heathen  sacrifices  were,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  Christian  or  a  Jew, 
namely  things  offered  unto  idols.  The  Gentiles 
themselves  expressed  the  same  by  hpoQvrov 
(which  word  occurs  1  Cor.  x.  28,  according  to 
the  better  reading,  St.  Paul  there  assuming  a 
Gentile  to  be  speaking,  and  using,  if  not  an 
honorable,  yet  at  any  rate,  a  neutral  word),  or  by 
6e6!ii<rov,  which  the  Greek  purists  preferred." 
TRENCH.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  15.  So  hast  thou  also. — De  Wette  ex 
plains  Kal  a'v  as  indicative  of  a  comparison  with 
Ephesus.  Diisterdieck  remarks  :  "  It  either  re 
fers  toBalak,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  to  the 
ancient  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Yet  this  too  would  be  a  reference  to  Balak." 
This  fact,  at  all  events,  is  indicated  ;  viz.:  that 
in  Pergamus,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  two  kindred 
forms  of  Antinomianisui  occur.  It  is  also  inti 
mated  that  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  had  its 
own  independent  origin  in  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty.  This  lax 
tendency,  on  the  ground  of  a  misunderstood 
liberty,  was  springing  up  in  Rome  and  Corinth 
at  the  time  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Chris 
tians  of  those  cities;  it  had  attained  further 
development  at  the  time  of  the  pastoral  Epistles, 
and  subsequently  received,  among  the  methodical 
Anomians,  the  sect-name  of  Nicolaitanism.  At 
the  time  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  Apoca 
lypse  it  was  illustrated  by  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  Balaam,  an  etymological  kinship  of 
names  aiding  this  comparison.  This  is  more 
probable  than  the  supposition  that  the  Greek 
name  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Balaam. 
The  practice  of  the  different  factions  of  Antino- 
mianism  (Balaamites,  Nicolaitans,  the  fanatical 
school  of  Jezebel)  amounted  to  the  same  thing, 
viz. :  disorderly  conduct  under  the  cloak  of 
liberty;  the  first  specific  mark  of  this  disorder- 
liness  being  a  participation  in  heathen  sacrificial 
banquets;  the  second,  connected  with  the  first, 
a  sexual  laxity  amounting  to  actual  unchastity. 


Ver.  16.  Repent,  therefore. — This  repen 
tance,  as  the  painful  self-prostration  and  stirring 
of  the  church,  must  result  in  its  cleansing  from. 
Nicolaitanism.  ["This  command  is  addressed 
not  only  to  the  Nicolaitans,  but  to  the  Church, 
which  did  not,  like  that  of  Ephesus,  hate  them, 
but  apparently  tolerated  them."  ALFORD.  — 
E.  R.  C.] 

But  if  not. — The  threat  appears  much  milder 
than  that  addressed  to  Ephesus. 

I  will  come  unto  thee,  i.  e.,  upon  thee. 
How? 

And  will  war  against  them. — This  act 
will  be  a  humiliation  for  the  church,  inasmuch 
as  it  accomplishes  directly,  without  the  church's 
instrumentality,  what  the  church  itself  should 
effect — thus  suspending,  to  a  degree,  the  church's 
authority,  and  making  it  appear  in  the  light,  of  a 
dependent  church,  taking  away  its  independence. 
But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  Grotius  :  Prophets 
are  to  accomplish  what  the  bishop  has  neglected 
to  do.  Calovius;  The  Lord  will  act  through  an 
other  bishop.  The  fact  is,  the  Lord  comes  to  the 
slothful  individual  church  with  the  spirit  of  the 
metropolitan  church;  and,  when  it  becomes 
utterly  sluggish,  He  comes  to  it  with  theocratico- 
hierarchical  authority,  or  by  means  of  separatist 
contrasts. 

With  the  sword  of  My  mouth. — This  is 
indicative  of  a  spiritual  conflict  and  victory 
through  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  has 
no  reference,  therefore,  to  the  avenging  sword 
which  came  upon  the  misguided  Israelites  (Ewald, 
De  Wette,  and  others) ;  particularly,  in  view  of 
the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Cove 
nant.  The  sword  of  the  angel  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  Balaam  can  scarcely  come  into  consider 
ation,  for  this  reason,  if  for  none  other — because 
that  passage  in  the  life  of  Balaam  preceded  his 
actual  sin.* 

Ver.  17.  Of  the  hidden  manna. — The  vic 
tor  in  Pergamus  is  the  recipient  of  two  promises 
which,  however,  constitute  a  substantial  unity. 
The  hidden  manna  stands  contrasted  with  the 
impure  communion  of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  and 
hence,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  Johan- 
nean  idea  (John  vi.),  characterizes  the  enjoyment 
of  the  highest,  heavenly  communion  with  Christ 
and  the  holy  and  blessed,  as  the  partaking  of  a 
nianna  which  is  hidden  as  yet — perhaps  like 
that  which  was  kept  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath — 
or  as  the  mystery  of  the  inner  life  of  blessedness. 
With  this  rnanna,  the  white  stone  with  the 
new  name  corresponds.  The  white  stone  is 
that  acquittal  in  the  judgment  which  shall  be 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  verification  and 
righteousness  of  the  new  life  ;  and  the  new  name 
is  the  distinct  individual  personality  of  the  new 
life;  every  beatified  spirit  lias  a  particular  and 
unique  consciousness  of  this  personality — a  con 
sciousness  known,  in  this  uniqueness,  to  none 
but  the  recipient  himself  (ch.  xix.  12). 

Different  interpretations  of  the  manna:  The 
Lord's  Supper;  Spiritual  refreshments;  Justifica- 

*  (See  note  on  ver.  12.  The  interpretation  of  Lange,  in 
this  and  the  preceding  paragraph,  requires  us  both  to  regard 
that  which  was  manifestly  spoken  of  ag  a  threat  against  the 
persistenlly  unrepentant,  as  a  promise  of  highest  blessing; 
and  to  take  wo\f/jiflv  in  the  altogether  unnatural  and  unpre 
cedented  seme  of  indicating  the  convincing  influence  of  the 
Spirit.  Comp.  comment  on  ver.  12. — K  R.  C.] 
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bion ;  The  manna  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which 
has  been  hidden  since  the  destruction  of  the  Tem 
ple  ;  Christ;  Heavenly  bread.  ["There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
manna  which,  at  God's  express  command,  Moses 
caused  to  be  laid  up  before  the  Lord  in  the  sanc 
tuary  (Ex.  xvi.  3->-34;cf.  Heb.  ix.  4).  This 
manna,  as  being  thus  laid  up,  obtained  the  name 
of 'hidden'  .  .  This  'hidden  manna'  .  .  .  repre 
sents  a  benefit  pertaining  to  the  future  Kingdom 
of  glory.  ...  I  would  not  indeed  affirm  that  this 
promise  has  not  prelibations  which  will  be  tasted 
in  the  present  time.  .  .  The  words  imply  that, 
however  hidden  now,  it  shall  not  remain  hidden 
evermore ;  and  the  best  commentary  on  them  is 
to  be  found  at  1  Cor.  ii.  9;  1  John  iii.  2." 
TRENCH.— E.  R.  C.] 

Interpretations  of  the  white  stone:  The  glori 
fied  body  ;  Analogue  of  the  names  on  the  breast 
plate  of  the  High  Priest — priestly  dignity,  there 
fore;  A  reference  to  the  heavenly  reward;  Tes 
sera  hospitalis ;  The  stone  used  in  casting  lots 
for  succession  in  the  priestly  function;  The  glory 
of  victory. 

The  two  meanings  which  attached  to  the  white 
stone  among  the  Greeks,  viz.:  acquittal  in  judg 
ment  and  the  award  of  some  rank  or  dignity — 
are,  manifestly,  most  intimately  connected.  Jus 
tification  in  the  final  judgment  must,  however, 
be  distinguished  from  the  justification  of  faith, 
though  the  two  are  connected  and  agree  in  the 
possession  of  a  negative  and  a  positive  ele 
ment  (absolutio  ;  adoptio  in  the  principial  sense  ; 
in  the  sense  of  consummation). 

Interpretations  of  the  name :  The  name  of 
God  ;  Consecrated  to  God ;  Son  of  God,  or  elect 
person.  Most  commentators  :  The  victor's  own 
name.  This  is  new  as  the  pure  expression  of  the 
new.  heavenly  life,  in  antithesis  to  the  old  con 
ventional  name,  meaningless  in  many  cases,  and 
often  a  name  of  shame. 

[The  remarks  of  Trench  (Ep.  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  pp.  170-T81)  on  the  white  stone  and  the 
new  name  are  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration. 
He  repudiates  the  idea  that  these  symbols 
"are  borrowed  from  heathen  antiquity,"  declar 
ing  that  "this  Book  moves  exclusively  within 
the  circle  of  sacred,  that  is  of  Jewish,  imagery 
and  symbols;  nor  is  the  explanation  of  its  sym 
bols  in  any  case  to  be  sought  beyond  this  circle." 
Following  Ziillig  (Offenb.  Johannis,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
408-454),  he  suggests  that  the  i/>//0of  /.fi«//  may 
be,  not  a  white  pebble,  but  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim — probably  a  diamond,  a  precious  stone 
shining  white.  The  "new  name  written,  which  no 
man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it  (the  stone)," 
he  identifies  with  the  new  name  of  Christ  ch.  iii. 
12,  and  suggests  that  it  was  symbolized  by  what 
was  written  on  the  Urim  (probably  the  holy 
Tetragramraaton)  which  no  one  knew  except  the 
High  Priest  to  whose  charge  it  was  committed. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

FOURTH    EPISTLE.       THTATIKA. 
Ch.  ii.  18-29. 

Ver.  18.  Thyatira.— In  Lydia,  between  Per- 
gamus  and  Sardis,  a  provincial  city;  now  called 
Akhissar.  See  the  Encyclopaedias  and  Books  of 
Travel.  Lydia  was  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  Acts 
Xvi.  14.  This  Lydia  may  be  referred  neither  to 


I  the  loving  zeal  of  the  church  nor  to  Jezebel 
(Diisterdieck).  For  a  mention  of  wavering 
views  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  the  church 
and  worthless  views  concerning  the  bishop,  see 
Diisterdieck. 

[The  Son  of  God. — "Our  Lord  thus  names 
Himself  here,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
that  which  is  to  follow  ;  ver.  27  being  from  Ps. 
ii.,  in  which  it  is  written,  'The  Lord  hath  said 
unto  me,  tftou  art  my  Son,"  '  (ALFORD)  ;  coinp. 
vers.  26,  27,  with  Ps.  M.  8,  9.  The  reason  of  the 
|i  reference  to  Ps.  ii.  may  possibly  be  found  in  a 
comparison  of  ver.  20  with  Ps.  ii.  1-3,  and  the 
history  of  Jezebel,  1  Kings  xvi.  31 ;  2  Kings  ix. 
37.  The  Jezebel  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a 
heathen,  a  king's  daughter,  and  a  queen;  she 
took  counsel  against  the  Lord,  and  seduced  the 
people  of  God  to  iniquity.  This  interpre 
tation  requires  us  to  suppose  that  the  Jezebel 
of  ver.  20  occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  her  Old  Testament  type.  Symbolically  (on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  churches  represent  dif 
ferent  ages  of  the  Universal  Church)  she  may 
represent  a  world-power,  professedly  converted 
and  assuming  the  position  of  a  teacher,  intro 
ducing  idolatry  and  impurity  into  the  Church. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

His  eyes  like  as  a.  flame  of  fire. — With 
reference  to  the  fanaticism  in  Thyatira.  His 
eyes  pierce  through  the  sphere  of  spirit,  and 
perceive  the  impure  motives  of  all  fanaticism,  be 
it  hierarchic  or  sectarian,  ascetic  or  libertine^ 
and  this  with  a  view  to  making  it  manifest  and 
judging  it.* 

And  His  feet.— He,  "Who,  with  His  feet 
like  unto  brass,  tramples  on  all  that  is  unclean 
and  inimical."  (Diisterdieck. )  This,  however, 
is  not  the  way  in  which  fanaticism  is  judged.  It 
is  made  manifest  in  its  nothingness  by  the  feet 
of  Christ,  in  their  holy,  glowing  motion,  passing 
over  its  imbecility  and  worthlessness  and  resolv 
ing  them  into  themselves.  To  the  extent  that 
this  nuisance  is  the  originator  of  moral  scandals, 
it  is  brokeu  in  pieces  with  the  iron  sceptre  aa 
heathenish  (ver.  27). 

Ver.  19.  I  know  thy  -works.  —  These  are 
subdivided  into  four  fundamental  traits:  love  and 
faithfulness  —  the  one  showing  itself  in  a  loving 
service  to  those  requiring  help  ;  the  other  mani 
fested  in  steadfastness  under  persecutions  and 
temptations.  To  these  issuperadded  the  fact  of 
the  church's  growth  —  that  its  last  works  are 
more  than  the  first.  The  opposite  of  Ephesua 
(Diisterdieck). 

Ver.  20.  But  I  have  against  thee.— There 
is  a  connection  between  the  very  vitality  of  the 
church  of  Thyatira  and  the  fact  that  it  suffers 
itself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  fiery  semblance  of 
life  in  the  fanaticism  of  Jezebel  and  her  follow 
ers  ;  that  it  is  unwatched  on  that  side. 

The  woman  Jezebel. —  As  the  Auomians 
were  formerly  traced  back  to  Balaam,  so  here 
they  are  traced  to  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab, 
1  Kings  xvi.  sqq. 

*  [The  sins  of  Jezebel  and  her  followers  can  hardly  be 
styled  "  fanaticism ;"  tbey  were  lupiea  into  idolatry  and 
impurity  (gee  note  on  ver.  20).  The  eyes  of  flam- are  not 
only  indicative  of  Hpirit-siearchiiiK  power  ( ver.  23)  but  also 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Husband  of  the  Church, 
tl.imi  in:  against  those  guilty  of  spiritual,  ad  well  aa  physical, 
adultery.— E.  K.  C.] 
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The  individual  traits  of  the  description  call 
for  the  conclusion  that  Jezebel  was  a  religious 
fanatic,  who  claimed  to  be  a  prophetess  and  had 
founded  a  school  of  Antinomianisrn,  in  which  an 
impure  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  reduced  to 
a  religious  system,  and  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
pious  enthusiasm.  The  name  is  symbolical,  but 
scarcely  the  sex  of  the  person.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  seduction  to  fornication  occu 
pies  the  foremost  place  in  this  instance,  and  that 
much  more  stress  is  laid  upon  it  than  upon  the 
eating  of  idolatrous  sacrifices.*  Here,  there 
fore,  we  have  the  primitive  type  of  a  story  that 
has  been  often  repeated  by  isolated  Gnostic  sects 
eve-n  down  to  the  present  day. 

Other  interpretations:  1.  Jezebel  was  the  wife 
of  the  bishop  (Grotius  and  others)  ,•  hence  the 
reading  TTJV  yvvaiKa  aov.  2.  Heresy  personified, 
or  the  Nicolaitan  false  teachers  (Vitringa,  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  others).  3.  A  woman  really  called 
Jezebel  (Wolf,  Beugel).  4.  The  Jewish  syna 
gogue  (Ziillig). 

The  fornication  to  which  the  Old  Testament 
Jezebel  was  the  seducer,  was  connected  with  the 
service  of  Baal  and  Astarte;  Jezebel  had  brought 
the  worship  of  these  gods  with  her  from  Sidon 
and  propagated  it  in  Israel  (see  2  Kings  ix.  22, 
and  other  passages).  Hengstcnberg  conjectures 
that  the  ancient  Jezebel  was  a  demonically  in 
spired  prophetess  of  Baal. 

Ver.  21.  And  I  gave  her  time. — Ebrard 
groundlessly  takes  this  in  a  present  sense  ;  ren 
dering  it  thus — from  this  time  she  shall  have  yet 
another  respite  for  repentance. — She  has  not 
made  use  of  her  respite ;  she  w.illeth  not 
to  repent. — The  disorder,  therefore,  has  already 
lasted  some  time,  and  though  the  church,  as  a 
church,  has  suffered  its  continuance,  admonitions 
to  repent  have  not  been  wanting.  We  need  not 
conclude  from  this,  however,  that  John  has  pre 
viously  issued  a  written  reprimand  (Ewald.  Nor 
does  John  here  speak  as  a  bishop). 

Ver.  22.  Behold,  I  cast  her  into  a  bed. — 
The  punishment,  whose  prefacing  with  behold 
indicates  its  severity  and  speediness,  is,  in  its 
ironical  expression,  conformable  to  the  sin  ; 
just  as  the  cup  of  intoxication  is  poured  out  for 
the  intoxicated.  A  bed  of  torment  corresponds 
with  the  bed  of  fornication. 

According  to  Lyra  and  others,  /c/l/w?  denotes 
the  punishment  of  Hell.;  while  most  commenta 
tors  regard  it  as  indicative  of  the  bed  of  sick 
ness,  with  reference  to  Ps.  xli.  3.  [A  bed  of 
sickness,  physical  and  symbolical,  the  result  of 
her  own  impurity,  maybe  intended. — E.  R.  C.] 
But  whether  such  a  menace  of  sickness  is  in 
tended  to  be  conveyed  here  is  exceedingly  doubt 
ful.  By  the  bed  we  understand  an  insulated 
sectarianism,  in  which  Jezebel  and  her  followers 


*  [It  is  true  that  "the  reduction  to  fornioation  occupies  the 
foremost  place,"  lint  it  is  intimately  conjoined  with  the  eat 
ing  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols.  This  conjunction,  together 
with  the  diitinct  reference?  to  the  Old  Testament  Jezebel,  im 
plies  that  the  fornication  itself  was  connected  with  idolatry. 
Now,  whilst  it  is  conceivable  that  Christian  fanaticism  (i.e., 
fanaticism  starting  from  Christianity)  rnay  have  Musiimed  the 
form  of  an  improper  intercourse  of 'he  8"xes,  it  is  utterly 
im:onc>MVHble  that  it  could  have  assumed  that  of  idolatry. 
Far  better  in  it  to  regard  Jezebel  as  a  heathen  at  heart,  and 
those  seduced  by  her,  nworrorists  led  astray  by  her  heathen 
teaching,  than  as  fanatics.  She  may  indeed  have  been  a 
litatken,  but  not  a  Christian,  fanatic  — E.  R.  C.J 


will  be  the  instruments  of  their  own  destruction; 
the  threatened  casting  into  this  bed,  therefore, 
we  apprehend  as  a  threat  of  excommunication, 
to  be  executed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  and 
along  with  the  church  (1  Cor.  v.  3  sqq.),  if  she 
do  not  thoroughly  repent.*  We  emphasize  as 
follows:  Behold,  I  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and  those 
that  commit  adultery  with  her — into  great  tri 
bulation. — "For  the  destruction  of  the  flesh," 
St.  Paul  says.  After  its  excision  from  the 
church,  the  school,  as  a  sect,  must  necessarily 
be  given  over  to  eccentricity,  discord,  the  pangs 
of  remorse,  and  despair,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
disgrace  winch  would  attach  to  it,  and  the  cen 
sure  of  the  world. 

Those  who  commit  adultery  with  her. 
— The  fornication  is  now  characterized  as  adul 
tery,  for  together  with  the  actual  occurrences  of 
this  sort,  religious  apostasy,  previously  present 
in  germ,  is  thus  symbolically  designated ;  in 
this  case,  it  is  apostasy  from  Christ  and  from  the 
Spirit  of  His  Church.  With  her.  In  fellowship 
with  her;  as  her  companions  and  followers. 

Except  they  repent. — An  ultimatum  pre 
ceding  excommunication,  such  as  was  addressed 
to  the  false  teachers  in  the  Galatian  Church, 
Gal.  i. 

Of  her  [di>7?/r— ]  works. 

Ver.  23.  And  I  will  slay  her  children. — 
According  to  Grotius  and  others,  these  are  actual 
children  of  fornication — as  such,  however,  they 
could  not  be  the  objects  of  so  severe  a  threat. 
According  to  Dlisterdicck  and  many  others,  they 
are  the  previously  mentioned  companions  of  Jez 
ebel,  the  /Lioi^evovTEf.  Ebrard:  "The  Jezebel 
brood,  in  which  iniquity  threatens  to  propagate 
itself  in  time  to  come."  These  children  are 
plainly  distinguished  from  the  immediate  com 
panions  of  Jezebel,  both  by  name  and  by  the 
form  of  the  threatened  punishment.  They  are 
the  second  generation  of  disorderly  sectarianism, 
in  which  the  whole  power  of  spiritual  and  phy 
sical  death  becomes  manifest ;  and  there  is  an 
unlimited  perspective  into  futurity  in  the  threat 
— hence  it  is  declared  that  all  the  churches 
shall  know  this  Divine  judgment. 

With  [Lange:  By  the  power  of  ]  death. — 
Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death 
(Jas.  i.  15).  Explications  of  i  v  rfamru:  1.  Death 
is  Hell:  2.  Pestilence  (Septuag.  Ezek.  xxxiii.27); 
3.  The  Hebrew  formula :  n3V~,niO,  as  the  penalty 
of  adultery,  Lev.  xx.  10.  Diisterdieck  urges 
cogent  reasons  against  the  supposition,  enter 
tained  by  Ilengstenberg,  that  the  passage  in  Le 
viticus  is  alluded  to.  'Ev  signalizes  ddvara$  as 
the  instrument  of  killing  —  hence,  as  deadly 
power.  [  "  A  strong  Hebraistic  expression, 
meaning  that  he  would  certainly  destroy  them." 
BARNES. — "  Others  find  a  reference  to  the  two 
sweeping  catastrophes  which  overtook  the  Baal 
priests  and  votaries  at  exactly  that  period  of 
Jewish  history  to  which  the  mention  of  Jezebel 
here  points  (1  Kings  xviii.  40  ;  2  Kings  x.  25). 
To  me  it  seems  no  more  than  a  threat  that  their 
doom  should  be  a  signal  one,  that  they  should 


*[The  Church  excommunicates  ;  the  woe  here  threatened 
is  one  that  Christ  Himself  threatens  and  inflicts.  Kxcision 
from  the  visible  Church  is  not  necessarily  implied,  but  rather 
that  spiritual  corruption  and  death  which  follow  a  with 
drawal  of  tho  influences  of  the  Spirit. — .E.  R.  C.j 
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not  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  nor  be 
•visited  after  the  visitation  of  all  (Num.  xvi.  29), 
but  leaving  the  precise  manner  of  that  doom  un 
defined."  TRENCH.— E.  R.  C.] 

And  all  the  churches  shall  know. — 
Diisterdieck:  "Every  Divine  judgment  upon  the 
world  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  glory, 
resulting,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  inten 
tion,  in  the  advancement  and  strengthening  of 
believers  in  knowledge." — They  shall  know, 
especially,  that  God  is  the  Holy  One,  that  He  is 
pure  Light,  and  that  He  knows  and  judges  all 
impurity,  even  when  arrayed  in  the  closest  sem 
blance  of  holiness. 

All  the  churches  —  congregations  —  in  the 
whole  Church.  We  can  say,  wii  .1  viroti  is,  "  The 
Asiatic  churches,  if  we  only  do  not  apprehend 
them  externally,  but  as  types  of  the  whole 
Church." 

That  I  am  He. — The  absoluteness  of  God  is 
here  indicated,  from  the  special  point  of  view 
that  it  is  He  who  tries  and  searches  the  reins 
and  hearts,  the  whole  inner  life,  and  the  inner 
most  disposition  of  man.  ["This  is  clearly  a 
claim  to  Omniscience,  and  as  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
who  speaks  in  all  these  epistles,  it  is  a  full  proof 
that  He  claims  this  for  Himself."  BARNES. — 
E.  R.  C.]  Grotius  and  Bengel  make  a  distinc 
tion  in  the  concrete  unity  of  the  expression,  in 
terpreting  loins  as  the  lusts  or  passions,  hearts  as 
the  thoughts  ;  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  unitous 
sense  of  the  passage,  in  which,  at  the  utmost,  a 
harmonious  contrast  is  indicated. 

To  you,  to  each. — Address  to  the  guilty 
ones.  Within  the  more  general  chastisement, 
the  judgment  upon  each  individual  shall  be 
proportioned  to  his  works.  [According  to 
your  works. — "This  promise,  or  this  threat, 
for  it  may  be  either  (is  it  not  both  ? — E.  R.  C.)  is 
one  which  we  commonly  keep  at  this  time  too 
much  in  the  background  ;  but  it  is  one  which  we 
should  press  on  ourselves  and  others  with  the 
same  emphasis  wherewith  Christ  and  His  Word 
presses  it  upon  us  all  (Ps.  Ixii.  13;  Matt.  xvi. 
27;  Rom.  ii.  6;  Job  xxxiv.  11  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xxii.  19).  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  gravest 
mischiefs  which  Rome  has  bequeathed  to  us. 
that  in  a  reaction  and  protest,  itself  absolutely 
necessary,  against  the  false  emphasis  which  she 
puts  on  works,  unduly  trusting  therein  to  share 
with  Christ's  merits  in  our  justification,  we  often 
fear  to  place  upon  them  the  true;  being,  as  they 
are,  to  speak  with  St.  Bernard,  the  'via  regni,' 
however  little  the  '  causa  regnandi ;'  though  here 
too  it  must  of  course  never  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  only  the  good  tree  which  brings  forth  good 
fruit;  and  that  no  tree  is  good  until  Christ  has 
made  it  so."  TRENCH. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  24.  But  unto  you  I  say,  [the  rest  in 
Thyatira,  etc. — The  and  of  the  E.  V.  is  omitted; 
see  TEXT.  AND  GRAM.  NOTES. — E.  R.  C.].  Address- 
to  individuals  who,  as  such  (not  as  members  of 
the  church  as  a  body),  are  guiltless.  They  are 
characterized  by  two  marks.  First,  they  have 
not  this  erroneous  doctrine;  and,  secondly,  they 
have  hitherto  not  known  the  pretended  depths  in 
it  as  depths  of  Satan,  as  they  express  themselves 
now  that  their  eyes  are  opened.  The  objection- 
ableness  of  the  doctrine  in  question  was  clear  to 
them,  but  not  its  Satanic  depth,  its  nature,  and 


operation — ruinous  to  souls,  poisoning  the  words 
of  truth,  fatal  to  spiritual  life. 

Interpretations  :  These  false  teachers  boasted 
that  they  knew  the  depths  of  Satan  (Neander, 
Hengstenberg).  These  false  teachers,  like  the 
Gnostics,  boasted  that  they  knew  the  depths  of 
life  and,  especially,  of  the  Godhead;  but  the 
Apocalyptist  sarcastically  reverses  this  boast  by 
intimating  that  their  pretended  depths  are  depths 
of  Satan  (Grotius  and  many  others). 

"  As  they  say,"  according  to  Vitringa,  refers 
purely  to  the  depths;  this  restriction,  however, 
seems  somewhat  violent,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  innocent  individual  members  of  the 
church  have  themselves  now  recognized  the 
greatness  of  the  evil,  and  sarcastically  handle 
the  claim  of  the  false  teachers. 

["  It  was  the  characteristic  of  the  falsely 
called  yv6<T<f  to  boast  of  its  tfdOea,  or  depths,  of 
Divine  things.  .  .  .  We  may  safely  therefore  re 
fer  the  expression  ova  Ijvuaav  rd  fidtiea  to  the 
heretics  spoken  of.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  to 
whom,  as  their  subject,  the  words  wf  teyovaiv  are 
to  be  appropriated  ;  and,  again,  whose  word  rov 
aaravd  is,  whether  that  (1)  of  our  Lord,  (2)  of 
the  heretics,  or  (3)  of  the  Christians  addressed. 
If  wf  "kh/ovciv  belongs  to  the  Christians,  then  the 
sense  will  be,  that  they,  the  Christians,  called 
the  paOea  of  the  heretics,  the  ftddea  rov  aaravd, 
and  were  content  to  profess  their  ignorance  of 
them.  SoAndr.,  Areth.,  Heinr.,  Ziillig,  Ebrard: 
and  so  far  would  be  true  enough  ;  but  the  sen 
tence  would  be  left  very  flat  and  pointless,  and 
altogether  inconsistent  in  its  tone  with  the 
solemn  and  pregnant  words  of  the  rest  of  the 
message.  If  we  s.t/'ovotv  belongs  to  the  heretics, 
we  have  our  choice  between  two  views  of  rov 
aaravd:  either  (1)  that  the  heretics  themselves 
called  their  own  mysteries  rd  (3.  rov  aaravd.  But 
this,  though  held  by  Hengst.,  and  even  by  Nean 
der  ...  as  a  possible  alternative,  and  recently 
by  Trench,  can  hardly  be  so,  seeing  that  the 
words  surely  would  not  bear  the  sense  thus 
j  assigned  to  them,  viz.  :  that  they  could  go  deeper 
than  and  outwit  Satan  in  his  own  kingdom:  and 
seeing,  moreover,  that  no  such  formula,  or  any 
resembling  it,  is  found  as  used  by  the  ancient 
Gnostic  heretics:  or  (2)  that  the  wf  teyovciv  ap 
plies  only  to  the  word  fidffea,  and  that,  when  ac 
cording  to  their  way  of  speaking,  rov  6eov  should 
have  followed  (cf.  1  Cor  ii.  10),  the  Lord  in 
indignation  substitutes  TOV  aaravd.  This  has 
been  the  view  taken  by  most  commentators,  e.  g., 
Corn.-a-Lapide,  Ribera,  Grot.,  Calov.,  Wetst., 
Vitr.,  Bengel,  Wolf,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  De  W., 
Stern,  Diisterd.  And,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
this  alone  comes  in  any  measure  up  to  the  re 
quirements  of  the  passage,  in  intensity  of  mean 
ing  and  solemnity,  as  well  as  in  veri-similitude." 
ALFORD.  See,  as  representing  other  views, 
Trench  and  Barnes  in  loc.  —  E.  R.  C.J 

I  cast  not  upon  ycu  any  other  burden. 
— Our  first  effort  must  be  to  gather  the  meaning 
of  the  other  burden  from  the  episile  itself.  The 
sinful  toleration  of  Jezebel  must  now  be  ex 
changed  for  the  qpposite  course,  t.  e.,  the  ex 
communication  of  the  false  teachers,  unless  they 
repent.  And  this,  indubitably,  is  a  painful  and 
heavy  task,  a  burden  ;  the  Apostle  will,  however, 
lay  none  other  on  the  church. 
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Explanations:  1.  No  other  suffering  than  that 
which  ye  already  bear  (Bengel  and  others):  in 
cluding  the  threats  (Ewald).  2.  No  other  obliga 
tion  than  the  one  indicated — to  prohibit  the  eat 
ing  of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  etc..  Acts  xv.  -8. 
Not  the  entire  Mosaic  law,  therefore.  The  for 
mer  of  these  interpretations  is  too  indefinite, 
the  latter  too  far-fetched.*  Equally  valueless  is 
the  interpretation  of  Groti us:  Jactant  illi  se  rerun 
mul/arum  cognitione,  earn  a  vobis  non  txigo  (gnosis, 
then,  is  the  d/.'.o  /3dpof!);  Bengel:  As  Jezebel 
was  burden  enough  to  them;  Eichhorn  gives  a 
Still  different  explanation,  see  De  Wette. 

By  the  following  promise,  we  see  what  they 
are  to  do.  They  are  to  combat  the  new  heathen 
ism  arising  in  that  sectarian  school;  and  to 
wield  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Messiah,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  promise,  yet  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

Ver.  25.  But  that  -which  ye  have. — The 
ex?iv  is  to  be  converted  into  a  upaTtlv  in  the 
manner  indicated. 

Hold  fast  (have  more  than  ever).  Seek  to 
hold  it  fast  in  its  whole  consistency.  They  need 
not,  therefore,  work  themselves  up  to  another 
stand-point,  but  must  consistently  work  out  their 
actual  spiritual  life  (ver.  19).  ["  The  aorist  is 
more  vivid  and  imperative  than  would  be  the 
present;  it  sets  forth  not  so  much  the  continuing 
habit,  as  the  renewed  and  determined  .grasp  of 
every  intervening  moment  of  the  space  pre 
scribed."  ALFORU. — E.  II.  C.] 

[Until  I  shall  come. — "  The  av  gives  an 
uncertainty  when  the  time  shall  be,  which  we 
cannot  convey  in  our  language."  ALFORD.  — 
E.  R.  C.I 

Ver.  26.  And  he  that  conquereth. — The 
promise,  in  this  case  also,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  tenor  of  the  epistle.  The  overcoming 
is  modified  here  by  the  keeping  of  Christ's  works 
to  the  end,  or  to  the  goal  of  the  works  themselves 
in  their  perfect  consistency.  In  ri/pelv,  we  fi nd, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  acknowledgment  that  they 
occupy  the  right  stand-point,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  demand  that  they  should  keep  it  pure,  after 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  as  His  instruments. 
Together  with  the  eschatological  goal,  therefore, 
reference  is  had  to  the  ideal  goal  of  perfect 
Christian  development.  The  works  of  Christ, 
which  are  particularly  meant,  however,  are  here 
those  of  purifying  severity,  ver.  27.  The  works 
of  His  people  must  in  their  purity  be  His  works, 
and  this  in  antithesis,  also,  to  the  works  of 
Jezebel. 

Power  over  the  nations  [heathen]. — This, 
according  to  Dusterdieck,  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
"  when  the  fiaaifoia  is  set  in  operation  at  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord."  A  one-sided  adjournment 
of  the  promises  to  the  day  of  the  Parousia,  in 
accordance  with  Meyer's  method.  It  is  apos- 

*  [The  view  thus  characterized  is  supported  by  a  compari 
son  of  tlio  sins  of  the  Jezebelitea  with  Acts  XV.  28,  29.  In 
that  passage  abstinence  from  these  very  sins  is  enjoined,  viz.: 
OiTT£\ecr6ai  fi&ui\odvT<av  .  . .  icai  nopveia.';,  and  is  characterized 
as  a  0<i0o?  in  almost  the  same  language  here  employed.  In 
support  of  the  view  advocated  by  Lange,  it  must  bf  admitted, 
arc  the  wonls  of  our  Lord,  ver.  20,  "  thou  sufff.re.st  that  wo 
man."  etc.,  implying  the  duty  of  casting  her  out  of  the 
church.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  interpretation  in  the 
follow  ini;  paragraph  is  futile :  The  "  iron  sceptre"  was  not 
promised  to  the  Church  Militant,  as  an  organism,  but  to 
individuals  :  and  not  to  individuals  in  the  present  state  of 
conflict,  but  to  those  who.  at  "  the  end,"  should  appear  as 
conquerors  (ver.s.  25-27). — E.  K.  C.J 


tolic  doctrine  that  the  Parousia  does  not  bring 
the  beginning  of  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  the 
new  lite,  but  their  final  consummation.  It  is  so 
with  the  preceding  promises  and  so  with  this. 
The  power  of  Christianity  over  the  heathen 
world,  which  power  is  to  be  perfected  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  begins  with  the  victorious  power 
of  the  Christian  spirit  over  heathen  works  and 
ways.* 

Ver.  27.  And  he  shall  rule  [shepherdize] 
them  with  an  iron  rod — Neither  can  the 
wielding  of  an  iron  sceptre  be  adjourned  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  This  sceptre  unmistakably 
denotes  the  element  of  severe  discipline  in  the 
shepherdizing  of  the  Hock ;  a  preponderance  of 
spiritual  power  over  the  carnal  mind  (see  the 
parable  of  the  leaven)  is  also  expressed  by  the 
antithesis  of  the  iron  sceptre  and  the  earthen 
vessels  dashed  in  pieces  by  it.  Of  course,  the 
dashing  in  pieces  is  a  spiritual  act,  and  one  that 
is  performed  only  in  proportion  to  the  resistance 
offered. 

Diisterdieck,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar 
views,  fails  to  recognize  the  element  of  truth  in 
Grotius'  explanation:  Evolvam  Mum  in  gradurn 
Presbyteri,  utjudicetde  Us,  qui  non  Christians,  sed 
kdviuvs  vivunt;  and  friifiS.  ci6.=verbum  dei,  cujus 
pars  est  exconnnunicalio.  Dusterdieck  likewise 
denies  that  there  is  any  reference  to  the  conver 
sion  of  the  heathen,  either  separately  or  in  con 
nection  with  the  idea  of  the  future  royal  rule. 

Shepherdize  \_-oiuatveiv~\  is  the  Septu- 
agint  rendering  of  D>'nn,  Ps.  ii.  9.  Alcasar 
regarded  the  iron  rod  as  significant  of  the 
bishop's  staff  or  crosier.  "Brightman  thought 
it  denoted  the  power  which  Protestant  princes 
have  exercised  over  popish  cloisters,"  etc.,  (De 
Wette). 

As  I  also. — The  personal  Christ  as  the  entire 
Christ  in  His  Church. 

Ver.  28.  And  I  will  give  him. — The  morn 
ing-star  is  to  be  a  recompense  of  that  purity 
which  is  the  fundamental  requirement  of  the 
whole  epistle.  According  to  2  Pet.  i.  19,  the 
morning-star  symbolizes  the  full  dawn  of  the 
New-Testament  day.  According  to  Rev.  xxii. 
10,  Christ,  on  the  way  of  His  speedy  Advent,  is 
the  bright  Morning-star.  The  promise,  there 
fore,  is  that  the  pure  and  unadulterated  Chris 
tian,  as  a  victor  over  fanaticisms,  shall,  in  ad 
vance  of  others,  behold  the  morning-star  of  the 
new  time,  the  last  time,  the  Coining  of  the  Lord, 
as  if  that  morning-star  were  his  own  ;  nay,  he 
shall  even  point  to  the  morning-star  as  the  object 
of  his  prophecy.  He  shall  stand  "  in  the  morn 
ing  radiance  of  eternity,"  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  Christian  hope,  Christian  progress,  the  true 
ante-celebration  of  the  Coming  of  Christ. 

Interpretations:  1.  The  glorified  body  of 
Christ;  2.  The  devil,  with  reference  to  Is.  xiv. 
12;  3.  The  king  of  Babylon;  4.  Christ  ;  5.  The 
gloria  illustris,  the  heavenly  66^a ;  starry  radi 
ance. 

["It  is  observable  that  it  is  not  said  that  He 


*  [That  Christianity  possesses  a  power  over  the  heathen 
world  is  not  denied;  the  power,  however,  is  not  that  of ''the 
iron  sceptre  "  (ver.  2) — the  power  of  government.  The  ad 
journment  of  these  promises  to  the  day  of  the  Parousia  is 
in  accordance  with  the  express  language  of  Christ  Himself. 
See  the  preceding  note,  and  the  Kxcursus  on  the  Basileia, 
,  ii.;  (comp.  Luke  xix.  17). — E.  R.  C.J 


CHAP.  III.   1-6. 
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would  make  him  like  the  morning-star,  as  in  Dan. 
t\\.  3,  nor  that  he  would  be  compared  with  the 
morning-star,  like  the  king  of  Babylon,  Isa.  xiv. 
12 ;  nor  that  he  Would  resemble  a  star  which 
Balaam  says  he  saw  in  the  far  distant  future, 
Num.  xxiv.  17.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Saviour  would  give  him  something  that  would 
resemble  that  morning  planet  in  beauty  and 
splendor  —  perhaps  meaning  that  it  would  be 
placed  as  a  gem  in  his  diadem  and  would  sparkle 
on  his  brow — bearing  some  such  relation  to  Him 
Who  is  called  '  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,'  as  the 
morning-star  does  to  the  glorious  sun  on  his 
rising.  If  so,  the  meaning  would  be,  that  he 
would  receiveabeautiful ornament,  bearinganear 
relation  to  the  Redeemer  Himself  as  a  bright 
Sun — a  pledge  that  the  darkness  was  past — but 
one  whose  beams  would  melt  away  into  the  supe 
rior  light  of  the  Redeemer  Himself,  as  the  beams 
of  the  morning-star  are  lost  in  the  superior 
glory  of  the  Sun."  BARNES. — E.  R.  C.] 

FIFTH    EPISTLE.       SABDIS. 

Ch.  in.   1-6. 

Ver.  1.  Sardis,  once  the  wealthy  capital  of 
Lydia,  and  the  city  of  Croesus,  is  now  a  poor 
village,  bearing  the  name  of  Sart.  An  earth 
quake  took  place  here  during  the  reign  of  Tibe 
rius.  Melito  was  bishop  of  Sardis  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  For  particulars, 
see  Commentaries  and  Books  of  Travel. 

From  the  description  given  of  the  church,  it 
appears  that  its  members,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  remnant,  were  almost  entirely  secular 
ized.  Though  occupying  a  correct  position  in 
respect  of  creed  and  worship — having  the  name 
of  life,  therefore — the  faith  of  the  church  was  a 
dead  faith,  and  its  life  of  that  worldly  form 
which  is  always  accompanied  by  the  most  mani 
fold  moral  defilements.  Yet  the  reproach  of 
death  is  not  absolute;  otherwise,  there  could  be 
no  question  of  a  part  that  was  in  danger  of  dying 
or,  still  less,  of  a  vital  strength  that  should  re 
animate  this  part,  the  elements  of  which  strength 
the  angel  must  find  in  the  church  itself. 

"Ewald's  conjecture,  that  the  Christians  of 
Sardis  had,  on  account  of  their  heathenish  life, 
not  been  molested  by  the  heathen,  and  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  epistle  does  not  speak  of 
i?/Ui/«f  and  viroLLovri,  is  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  text."  (DUESTERDIECK).  Even  if  [as  D'u- 
sterdieck  avers]  "the  church  had  enough  of  the 
semblance  of  Christianity  to  preclude  the  friend 
ship  of  the  heathen,"  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  Ewald's  conjecture  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  text,  save  the  bare  fact  that 
it  is  not  expressly  laid  down  in  the  text. 

That  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God. — 
The  seven  fundamental  forms  of  the  revelation 
of  Christ,  in  the  seven  fundamental  forms  of  the 
working  of  God's  Spirit,  with  Whom  He  (Christ) 
is  anointed  without  measure  ;  corresponding  to 
the  seven  stars  or  fundamental  forms  of  the 
Church.  Why  is  Christ  thus  described  here  ? 
Explanations:  Because  of  His  omniscience,  pene 
trating  the  inner  most  recesses  (De  W.  and  others). 
But  this  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  idea  set  forth 
by  the  eyes  like  a  flame  of  fire  (see  Thyatira).  Un 


limited  power  to  punish  and  reward  (Hengsten- 
berg).  But  the  Seven  Spirits  are  not  Seven  Spirits 
of  judgment.  They  denote  the  holy  all-sidedness 
of  Christ  and  Christianity,  here  as  opposed  to 
the  false  all-sidedness  of  a  sham  Christianity, 
which  is  conformed  to  the  world.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  indicative  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  they  are  proclaimed  to  a  church  which, 
from  its  lack  of  spiritual  life,  is  at.  the  point  of 
death.  Bengel:  The  Seven  Spirits  have  refer 
ence  to  the  vital  forces  which  Christ  proposes  to 
communicate  to  the  church. 

[By  the  Seven  Spirits,  as  was  set  forth  in  the 
note  on  ch.  i.  5,  we  must  understand  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "seven-fold  in  His  operations."  Christ 
is  spoken  of  as  having  the  Spirit,  not  because  in 
the  days  of  the  flesh,  as  the  Son  of  man,  He  was 
anointed  with  the  Spirit  without  measure  (John 
iii.  34),  but  because,  as  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  His  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  9),  and 
because  He  sends  the  Spirit  (John  xv.  2(3,  xx.  22; 
Acts  ii.  83),  Who  acts  as  His  representative 
(John  xv.  18,  26).  In  reference  to  the  fitness 
of  the  assumption  of  this  designation  in  the 
address  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Sardis, 
Trench  well  remarks :  "  To  him  and  his  people, 
sunken  in  spiritual  deadness  and  torpor,  the 
lamp  of  faith  waning  and  almost  extinguished  in 
their  heart,  the  Lord  presents  Himself  as  One 
having  the  fullness  of  all  spiritual  gifts ;  able 
therefore  to  revive,  able  to  recover,  able  to  bring 
back,  from  the  very  gates  of  spiritual  death, 
those  who  would  employ  the  little  last  remaining 
strength  which  they  still  retained,  in  calling, 
even  when  thus  in  extremis,  upon  Him."  — 
'E.  R.  C.] 

And  the  seven  stars. — The  Spirits  and  stars 
are  contrasted  here.  The  seven  stars  must  re 
ceive  their  vital  light  from  the  Seven  Spirits; 
these  latter  are  also  thesource  whence  Sardis  must 
draw  its  light.*  ["Since  the  'stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  seven  Churches'  (i.  20),  we  must  see  in  this 
combination  a  hint  of  the  relation  between  Christ, 
as  the  giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  the  au 
thor  of  a  ministry  of  living  men  in  His  Church 
j(Eph.  iv.  7-12;  John  xx.  22,  23 ;  Acts  i.  8,  xx. 
28)."  TRENCH.—  E.  R.  C.] 

Thy  •works,  that  thou  hast  a  name.  - 
We  are  not  to  read :  and  that  thou,  etc.  Diister- 
dieck  interprets:  From  thy  imperfect  works  I 
know  that  thou,  etc.  The  meaning  of  the  passage, 
however,  is,  doubtless  —  the  sum  of  thy  works  is 
sham  Christianity. 

A  name. — Several  have  interpreted  this  as 
(  referring  to  the  fortuitous  name  of  the  bishop 
(Zosimus,  etc.),  or  to  his  office.  Others  have 
better  interpreted  it  by  referring  it  to  the  out 
ward  semblance  of  the  church.  ["/n  name" 
(BARNES);  «,' Nominally"  (ALFORD);  thou  hast 
.  the  reputation. — E.  R.  C.] 

Thou  livest. — In  accordance  with  the  con 
ception  of  life  in  Christ.  ["The  word  life  is  a 
word  that  is  commonly  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  to  denote  religion,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  natural  state  of  man,  which  is  described 
as  death  in  sin."  BARNES. — E.  R.  C.] 

And  thou  art  dead. — Spiritual  deadness, 
as  spiritual  sleep,  indulged  in  to  the  furthest 

*  Comp  Ebrard's  polemical  suggestion,  p.  572.  See  DUster 
|  dieck,  p.  178. 
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extremity  which  admits  of  a  waking;  hence  the 
admonition  of  ver.  2.  Our  passage,  particularly, 
proves  that  the  state  of  the  angel  represents  the 
state  of  the  church. 

Ver.  2.  Become  them  watching. — This  is 
a  stronger  term  than  the  simple  awake.  Watch 
fulness  or  wakefulness  must  become  as  much  an 
attribute  of  the  angel's  life  as  sleep — careless 
ness,  indiiferentism — is  now. 

And  strengthen  the  things  which  re 
main. —  Here  also  we  must  take  the  angel  in  his 
connection  with  the  church.  It  does  not  mean, 
therefore,  the  remaining  good  in  thy  soul  (Ben- 
gel)  ;  nor,  the  rest  of  those  in  the  church  ;  but 
the  dying,  though  not  yet  dead,  life  which  consti 
tutes  the  vitality  hitherto  possessed  by  the 
church.  Novatianism  could  only  have  written: 
the  ones  who  remain  [rovf  /loiToyf],  and  it  is 
true  that,  from  another  point  of  view,  there 
would  necessarily  be  a  reference  to  persons 
as  constituting  the  remainder  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
4).  The  present  passage,  however,  treats  of 
the  general  edification  of  the  church,  not  di 
rectly  of  the  special  cure  of  souls.  The  "  offi 
cial  conception"  of  the  angel  regards  TO.  Aoirca  as 
representative  of  the  laity  (Heugst.). 

[ALFORD  thus  writes:  "  The  latter  view  (that 
ra  /MLTTQ  refers  to  persons),  is  taken  by  (Andr., 
Ar^th.,  as  reported  in  Diisterd.,  but  riot  in  Catena) 
Calov..  Vitr.,  Eichh.,  De  Wette,  Stern,  Ebrard, 
Diisterd.,  Trench,  et  al.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  the  construction  to  preclude  the  vievr.  But  if 
I  mistake  not,  there  is  in  the  context.  For  to  as 
sume  that  the  /lotTot  could  be  thus  described,  would 
surely  be  to  leave  no  room  for  those  mentioned 
with  .so  much  praise  below,  in  ver.  4." — E.  R.  C.] 

For  I  have  not  found  thy  works  per 
fect  [completed]. — Good  works  are  not  the 
only  ones  intended  here — at  the  best,  they  are 
still  imperfect,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  nor  is  the 
external  conduct  in  general  referred  to  ;  but  the 
actual  collective  works  as  phenomena  of  the 
spiritual  condition:  they  are  not  complete  before 
Christ's  God  ;  in  His  light  and  judgment  they  lack 
the  impress  of  the  New  Testament  spirit,  the  stamp 
of  principial  perfection  in  the  purity  and  sincerity 
of  love.  Pure,  ripe,  rich  are  the  predicates  of 
Christ's  works  and  of  Christian  works  in  Him. 

["The  word  here  employed  is  not  that  which 
we  commonly  render  '  perfect, ;'  not  refe/a,  but 
ir£7r/.tipu:tKva  :  so  that  the  Lord  contemplates  the 
works  prepared  and  appointed  in  the  providence 
of  God  for  the  faithful  man  to  do  as  a  definite 
sphere  (Eph.  ii.  10),  which  it  was  his  duty  and 
his  calling  to  \U\VQ  fulfilled  or  filled  to  the  full,  the 
same  image  habitually  underlying  the  uses  of 
n/.r/pouv  and  Trhqpovatiai  (Matt.  iii.  15;  Rom.  xiii. 
8).  This  sphere  of  appointed  duties  the  Sardian 
Angel  had  not  fulfilled;  not,  at  least,  'before 
God;''  for  on  these  last  words  the  emphasis 
must  be  laid.  Before  himself  and  other  men 
his  works  may  very  likely  have  been  '•perfect,'1 
indeed  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  had  '  a  name 
to  live,'  ver.  1,  etc."  TRENCH. — E.  R.  C. ] 

Ver.  3.  Remember,  therefore. — Not  only 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  the 
church  (how  received),  but  also  its  character  as 
Gospel  (how  heard),  is  specified  by  7r<if.  In 
each  connection  there  is  a  reference  to  the  quali 
tative  nature  of  living  Christianity.  Tne  dege 


neration  of  the  subjective  keeping  of  God's 
word  is  accompanied  by  a  degeneration  of  the 
objective  form  of  truth  ;  orthodoxy  itself,  when 
dead,  becomes  heterodoxy;  Thus,  not  only  the 
receiving,  but  also  the  thing  received,  must  be 
traced  back  to  original  (principial)  vitality. 
Dead  orthodoxy  sinks  the  doctrine  in  doctrines, 
the  primary  articulation  in  derived  articles.  The 
result  of  right  remembrance,  which  always  con 
stitutes  the  essence  of  true  repentance,  will  be  a 
compliance  with  the  following  commands. 

["  This  may  refer  either  to  some  peculiarity  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was  conveyed 
to  them — as  by  the  labors  of  the  Apostles,  and  by 
the  remarkable  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  or 
to  the  ardor  and  love  with  which  they  embraced 
it ;  or  to  the  greatness  of  the  favors  and  privi 
leges  conferred  on  them  ;  or  to  their  own  under 
standing  of  what  the  Gospel  required,  when  they 
were  converted.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
in  which  sense  the  language  is  used,  but  the 
general  idea  is  plain,  that  there  was  something 
marked  and  unusual  in  the  way  in  which  they 
had  been  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  and  that  it 
was  highly  proper  in  these  circumstances  to  look 
back  to  the  days  when  they  gave  themselves  to 
Christ."  BARNES.  "  The  charge  against  Sardis 
is  not  a  perverse  holding  of  untruth,  but  a  heart 
less  holding  of  the  truth ;  and  therefore  I  can 
not  but  think  that  the  Lord  is  graciously  remind 
ing  her  of  the  heartiness,  the  r.eal,  the  love  with 
which  she  received  the  truth  at  the  first." 
TRENCH.— E.  R.  C.] 

And  hold  fast  and  repent. — The  distinc 
tions  of  Bengel  are  not  applicable  to  this  passage 
(see  Diisterdieck). — True  holding  and  keeping  is 
a  constant  seizing  and  holding  fast;  here,  a  re 
newed  seizing  and  holding  fast  that  lead  to  re 
pentance.  The  significance  of  the  perfect 
ett.Tjfyai;,  as  contrasted  with  the  aorist  jjKovaa^,  in 
dicated  by  Ewald,  would  have  greater  weight  if 
~f.nu3a.vKLv  did  not  denote  the  manner  of  the  sub 
jective  appropriation. 

[Hold  fast. — "1.   The  truth  which  thou  didst 

!  then  receive;    2.   What  remains  of  true  religion 

!  among  you.     Repent    in    regard    to    all    that  in 

which  you  have  departed   from  your  views  and 

feelings    when    you     embraced     the    Gospel." 

BARNES.— E.  R.  C.] 

If,  therefore,  thou  dost  not  watch. — 
Stress  is  again  laid  upon  the  main  matter,  and  a 
threat  connected  with  its  non-observance.  The 
threat  itself  corresponds  with  the  command.  To 
spiritual  sleepers  the  Lord,  as  Judge,  always 
comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night  (Matt.  xxiv.  42). 
Spiritual  sleepers  have  lost  all  perception,  by  (heir 
spiritual  senses,  of  the  threatening  signs  of  the  deve 
lopment  of  judgment  unto  its  catastrophe.  As  this 
applies  to  the  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
so  it  also  holds  good  in  regard  to  all  preliminary 
judgments  upon  whole  congregations  as  well  as 
upon  individual  souls.  Even  though  there  may 
be  an  obscure  presentiment  of  judgment,  the 
proximity  and  actual  hour  of  it  take  its  objects 
by  surprise  ;  the  hour  is  hidden  from  the  sleep 
ers,  and  the  judgment  comes  upon  them  in  as 
strange  a  form  as  a  thief. 

Ver.  4.  But  thou  hast  a  few  names  in 
Sardis. — The  Lord's  righteous  verdict  always 
distinguishes  between  the  guilt  of  communities 
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and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  individuals  ;  here 
also  tbe  distinction  is  made.  The  contrast  which 
the  persons  indicated  in  the  text  present  to  the 
dead  mass  of  the  church,  makes  them  appear  as 
living  members,  known  to  the  eye  of  the  Lord  by 
name  [comp.  John  x.  3]  ;  after  being  made  to 
prostrate  themselves  under  the  general  verdict, 
they  are  relatively  excepted  from  that  verdict  as 
individuals. 

["In  most  cases,  where  error  and  sin  prevail, 
there  may  be  found  a  few  who  are  worthy  of  the 
Divine  commendation;  comp.  Rom.  xi.  4." 
BARNES.— E.  R.  C.] 

Which  have  not  defiled  their  garments. 
— This  sentence  is  not  absolute  praise,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  simply  negative ;  still  it  is  great  praise, 
inasmuch  as  the  individuals  referred  to  have 
withstood  the  general  infection.  On  the  various 
one-sided  explanations  of  the  garments  (the  body, 
as  the  garment  of  the  soul ;  the  conscience  ;  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  the  baptismal  robe), 
also  Ebrard's  interpretation,  see  Diisterdieck 
[this  commentator  regards  all  such  special 
interpretations  as  an  unwarrantable  straining  of 
the  text. — TR.].  But  neither  must  we  stop  at  the 
general  conception,  maculari per  peccatum  (Lyra), 
against  which  Aretius  and  Vitringa  have  insisted 
upon  the  ideas  of  life  and  its  actions-,  or  confes 
sion  and  morals.  The  divine  sharp-sightedness 
of  the  Lord  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  among  the 
Sardians  who  have  the  semblance  of  life,  He 
perceives  their  defilement  or  non-defilement  by 
the  mere  appearance  of  their  life,  by  their 
actions.  If  the  works  of  the  majority,  in  their 
negative  aspect,  were  formerly  characterized  as 
not  complete,  not  perfect,  here  they  are  indi 
rectly  characterized  as  polluted,  defiled  by  the 
filth  of  worldliness,  of  earthly-mindedness,  of 
heathenishness ;  thus  Christ  passed  sentence 
upon  the  pious-mouthed  Pharisees,  judging  them 
from  their  very  words.  And  so  the  spotted  gar 
ments  do  really  refer  to  the  polluted  consciences, 
and,  symbolically,  to  the  defiled  baptismal  robe. 

["That  '•white  raiment'  there  [ver.  5]  is  the 
garment  of  glory — this  the  garment  of  grace. 
That  incapable  of  receiving  a  stain,  being  part 
of  an  inheritance  which,  in  all  its  parts,  is 
auiavrot;  (1  Peter  i.  4);  this,  something  to  which 

i/Mt  (Eph.  v.  27  ;  James  iii.  6),  fiidauara  (2 
Peter  ii.  20),  fjLo7.vafj.ni  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  can  only 
too  easily  adhere.  .  .  .  This,  itself  a  wedding 
garment  (Matt.  xxii.  11,  12).  but  not  necessarily 
identical  with  the  fine  linen,  clean  and  white, 
the  righteousness  of  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8),  is  put 
on  at  our  entrance  by  baptism  into  the  Kingdom 
of  grace  ;  that  at  our  entrance  by  the  resurrec 
tion  into  the  Kingdom  of  glory."  TRENCH. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  simpler  and 
more  general  explanation  is  the  right  one ;  viz. : 
who  have  not  sullied  the  purity  of  their  Chris 
tian  life  by  falling  into  sin."  ALFORD.  So  also 
BARNKS.— E.  R  C.] 

And  they  shall  walk  with  Me  in  white. 
— The  reward  of  these  is  appropriate  to  their 
conduct,  yet  far  superior  to  it.  "  The  white 
robes,  with  their  '  bright  hue  of  victory  '  (Ben- 
gel),  are  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven 
(ver.  5  ;  ch.  vi.  11  ;  vii.  9  ;  xix.  8).  Those  who 
keep  their  garments  undefiled  in  this  earthly 
life,  shall  walk  with  Christ  (per'  iuov,  compare 


Luke  xxiii.  43  ;  John  xvii  24)  in  white  robes, 
living,  thus  adorned,  in  statu  glorix  immortalitatis 
(N.  de  Lyra),  before  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb,  in  the  full  and  blessed  enjoyment  of  fel 
lowship  with  Him  "  (DUESTERDIECK).  On  a  re 
ference  of  the  promise  to  the  Israelitish  sacerdo 
tal  dress,  see  Diisterdieck. 

Because  they  are  worthy. — Here  also  we 
learn,  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  to  distin 
guish  between  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the 
court  of  the  Spirit  and  the  repentant  conscience, 
and  righteousness  of  life  in  the  tribunal  of  the 
Judge  of  the  world  (ch.  xvi.  ft)  ;  recognizing  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  latter  is  always  condi 
tioned  upon  the  former. 

["  They  have  shown  themselves  worthy  to  be 
regarded  as  followers  of  the  Lamb;  or  they 
have  a  character  that  is  fitted  for  Heaven.  The 
declaration  is  not  that  they  have  any  claim  to 
Heaven,  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merit,  or 
that-it  will  be  in  virtue  of  their  own  works  that 
they  will  be  received  there  ;  but  that  there  is  a 
fitness  or  propriety  that  they  should  thus  appear 
in  Heaven."  BARNES.  "God's  word  does  not 
refuse  to  ascribe  a  worthiness  to  men  (Matt.  x. 
10,  11 ;  xxii.  8;  Luke  xx.  35 ;  xxi.  36  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  5,  11)  ;  although  this  worthiness  must  ever  be 
contemplated  as  relative  and  not  absolute.  .  .  . 
There  are  those  who  '  are  worthy,'  according  to 
the  rules  which  free  grace  has,  although  there 
are  none  according  to  those  which  strict  justice 
might  have  laid  down."  TRENCH. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  5.  He  that  conquereth  shall  thus  be 
clothed  in  white  garments.— The  ever-recur 
ring  term  6  VIKUV  has  here  the  special  meaning 
of  victory  over  temptation  emanating  from  the 
subtle  worldly-mindeduess  and  slumbrous  spirit 
of  the  church.  The  faithful  in  Ephesus  had  to 
overcome  the  temptation  of  excess  itj  external 
works,  amid  which  the  first  love  grew  cold.  Be 
lievers  in  Smyrna  had  to  overcome  the  trial  of 
persecutions  unto  death.  Believers  in  Pergamus 
were  to  overcome  anomianisru.  Believers  in 
Thyatira  must  be  victorious  over  fanaticism. 
The  Philadclphians  were  tried  with  Judaism, 
and  the  Laodiceans,  finally,  had  the  temptation 
to  self-righteousness  to  surmount.  The  richer 
expression,  he  shall  thus  be  clothed,  etc.,  gives 
prominence  to  the  free  act  of  grace  in  the  right 
eous  recompense  ;  as  does  also  the  clause  : 

And  I  will  not  [Lauge,  never  (oil  at/)] 
wipe  out  his  name. — His  name  was  entered 
in  the  Book  of  Life  simultaneously  with  his  call 
ing  and  conversion.  Such  names  may,  however, 
be  wiped  out — a  destiny  awaiting  many  in  Sardis.* 
Bui  the  names  of  the  conquerors  shall  never  be 
wiped  out. 

The  figurative  expression,  book  of  Life, 
borrowed  from  the  registers  of  the  living  citi 
zens  of  a  community  (see  Diisterd.),  like  the  idea 
of  calling,  is  not  always  used  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  ;  sometimes  it  predominantly  denotes 
the  actualized  ethical  relation  of  man  to  God 
(Ps.  Ixix.  28;  Is.  iv.  3;  Dan.  xii.  1  ;  Rev.  xx. 
12  ;  xxi.  27)  ;  sometimes  it  is  pre-eminently  sig 
nificant  of  the  relation  and  conduct  of  Divine 
grace  to  man  (Ex.  xxxii.  32;  Ps.  cxxxix.  16; 

*  [It  is  not  asserted  in  this  passage  that  the  names  of  .my 
who  shall  finally  perish  were  ever  entered  in  thw  Book  of 
Life,  nor  is  it  necessarily  implied. — K.  K.  C.J 
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Rev.  xvii.  8)  ;  and  sometimes  the  predominant 
idea  is  that  of  the  concrete  unity  of  the  two  ele 
ments  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  reciprocal 
relation  of  which  is  always  implied  (Phil.  iv.  3; 
Rev.  xiii.  8).* 

But  I  will  confess  his  name.— Third  pro 
mise.  The  recurrence  of  the  name  is  signifi 
cant.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  dead  church-life  that 
only  a  collective  Christianity  remains,  that  Chris 
tian  nn/nes,  pronounced  personalities,  are  lack 
ing.  In  Sardis,  however,  there  are  still  a  few 
such  names  ;  and  these  the  Lord  will  confess  by 
name  as  His  own,  before  God  His  Father,  and 
before  the  angels  of  God — in  the  most  glorious 
circle  of  life,  therefore.  Highest  glorification 
of  the  highest  definiteness  of  their  personal 
life !  [Comp.  Matt.  x.  32 ;  Luke  xii.  8. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

["  It  is  a  very  instructive  fact,  that  every 
where  else  in  the  epistles  to  all  the  churches,  save 
only  to  this  and  to  Laodicea,  there  is  mention  of 
some  burden  to  be  borne,  of  a  conflict  either  with 
foes  within  the  church  or  without,  or  witli 
both.  Only  in  these  two  nothing  of  the  kind  oc 
curs.  The  exceptions  are  very  significant. 
There  is  no  need  to  assume  that  the  church  at 
Sardis  had  openly  coalesced  and  joined  hands 
with  the  heathen  world;  this  would  in  those 
days  have  been  impossible  ;  nor  yet  that  it  had 
renounced  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  the 
world.  But  the  two  tacitly  understood  one  an 
other.  This  church  had  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Two  Witnesses,  of  whom  we  read  that  they 
'  tormented  them  that  dwelt  on  the  earth'  (Rev. 
xi.  10),  tormented  them,  that  is,  by  their  witness 
for  a  God  of  truth  and  holiness  and  love,  Whom 
the  dwellers  on  the  earth  were  determined  not  to 
know.  .  .  .  The  world  could  endure  it  because 
it  too  was  A  world."  TRENCH. — E.  R.  C.] 

SIXTH    EPISTLE.       PHILADELPHIA. 

Ch.  Hi.  7-13. 

Philadelphia,  like  Sardis,  was  situated  in 
Lydia,  about  thirteen  hours'  journey  southeast 
from  that  capital.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
builder,  the  Pergamese  king,  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus.  Though  frequently  visited  by  earth 
quakes,  the  city  still  exists  under  the  Turkish 
name  of  Alah  Shehr,  a  living  monument  of  the 
faithfulness  of  Divine  promises  in  the  midst  of 
ruins.  Comp.  the  Encyclopaedias  and  Books  of 
Travel.  On  its  church-historical  reminiscences 
see  Diisterdieck.  In  Philadelphia,  as  in  Smyrna, 
there  was  a  "synagogue  of  Satan,"  i.  e.,  an  as 
sociation  of  Judaistic  enemies  of  Christianity, 
in  opposition  to  which  the  epistle,  whose  images 
are  theocratic  throughout  (see  Diisterdieck),  sig 
nalizes  the  church  as  the  true  people  of  God. 

Ver.  7.  These  things  saith  the  Holy 
[One],  the  True  [One]. — The  Lord's  self- 
designation  is  here  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  theocratic  idea  of  God,  and  that  in  reference 


*  [The  phrase:  0i'j3Aos  (TTJ?)  <Vijs,  occurs  Phil.  iv.  3;  Rev. 
iii.  5;  xx.  15,  and  0i/3AiovTf)5  £<u>j?,  xiii.  8;  xvii.  8;  xx.  12; 
xxi.  27.  (Ex.  xxxii.  2;  Dan.  xii.  1,  proliably  refer  to  the 
mime,  although  the  word  £u>rjs  does  nor  appear  ;  and  possibly 
1's.  l.xix.  2H,  and  Is.  iv.  3,  may  have  a  similar  reference.)  In 
all  these  passages  it  is  manifest  that  the  simple  hypothesis 
ot  a  register  (figurative,  of  course),  of  those  who  are  to  in 
herit  eternal  life,  satisfies  every  contextual  requirement. — 
E.  K.  C.J 


to  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  true  people  of 
God.  The  description  is  connected  as  a  whole 
with  the  import  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ch.  i.  13,  in 
accordance  with  Dan.  vii. 

The  Holy  One. — The  specific  predicate  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  the  Sanctifier  to  Himself  of  a  pe 
culiar  people — or  a  people  of  possession  (see  1 
Peter  i.  15,  16).  "Christ,  rejected  and  blas 
phemed  by  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  is  neverthe 
less,  simply  and  plainly  the  Holy  One,  the  true 
Messiah  and  Lord  of  the  Church  "  (Diisterdieck). 
The  personal  manifestation  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  Founder  of  the  Theocracy.  Diisterdieck  (p. 
186)  cites  a  number  of  instances  of  the  misap 
prehension  or  ignoring  of  this  obvious  reference. 

[Comp.  Luke  i.  35;  Acts  iii.  14.  "Christ 
claims  here  to  be  6  "Ayiog,  the  Holy  One  ;  cf. 
Acts  ii.  27  ;  xiii.  35  ;  Heb.  vii.  26.  In  all  these 
passages,  however,  tier/of,  not  dyioc,  stands  in  the 
original ;  nor  are  these  words  perfectly  identical, 
though  we  have  but  the  one  word,  'holy,'  by 
which  to  render  them  both.  The  boiof,  if  a  man, 
is  one  who  diligently  observes  all  the  sanctities 
of  religion  ;  anterior,  many  of  them,  to  all  law, 
the  'jus  et  fas,'  with  a  stress  on  the  latter  word. 
If  applied  to  God,  as  at  Rev.  xv.  4  ;  xvi.  5,  and 
here,  He  is  One  in  whom  these  eternal 
sanctities  reside  ;  who  is  Himself  the  root  and 
ground  of  them.  The  ayioi;  is  the  separate  from 
evil,  with  the  perfect  hatred  of  the  evil.  But 
holiness,  in  this  absolute  sense,  belongs  only  to 
God  ;  not  to  angels,  for  He  chargeth  His  angels 
with  folly  (Job  iv.  18),  and  certainly  not  to  men 
(Jam.  iii.  2  ;  Gen.  yi.  5;  viii.  21).  He  then  that 
claims  to  be  '  the  Holy  One  ' — a  name  which  Je 
hovah  in  the  Old  Testament  continually  claims 
for  Himself — implicitly  claims  to  be  God,"  etc. 
TRENCH.  "As  opposed  to  the  avva-ycjyy  TOV 
aarava  below."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.] 

The  True  One. — In  the  New  Testament,  the  term, 
"the  true"  [der  Wahrhafti/je,  a/.qdivof,  veritable, 
see  Comm.  on  John,  p.  460,  Am.  Ed. — E.  R.  C.] 
denotes  not  only  the  fulfillment  of  Old  Tes- 
lament  prophecy  (2  Cor.  i.  20),  but  also  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  Old  Testament  shadowy  sketches 
(John  i.  17).  Accordingly,  the  attribuie 
a7.rfti.v6q  is  related  to  ak^i/q,  and  founded  there 
upon ;  the  two  epithets  are  contra-distinguished, 
however,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  idea  of 
substantiality,  of  true  spiritual  life,  in  aA?/6iv6f. 
Comp.  the  series  of  interpretations  cited  by 
Diisterd.  The  blasphemies  of  the  Jews  who 
refused  to  see  in  the  Lord  aught  but  the  hanged 
one  " — hence,  a  false  Messiah — are  correctly 
pointed  out  by  Hengstenberg  as  the  antithesis  to 
6  aA^«'6f.  As  Christ  is  personal  holiness  as  the 
realized  fundamental  idea  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
so  He  is  also  the  True  in  the  sense  of  the  fulfill 
ment  and  essential  consummation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  perfect  essential  form  of  the 
Messiah. 

["We  must  not  confound  a^.T]div6q  (=verusy 
with  akrfHiq  (=verax).  God  is  al.rftriq  (=a-^Ev6 
Tit.  i.  2),  as  He  cannot  lie,  the  truth-speaking 
and  truth-loving  God  ;  with  whom  every  word 
is  Yea  and  Arnen  ;  but  He  is  akrfiivbq,  as  fulfilling 
all  that  is  involved  in  the  name  God,  in  contrast 
with  those  which  are  called  gods  .  .  .  That  is 
6.7irjOiv6r,  which  fulfills  its  own  ide.t  to  the  highest 
possible  point.  .  .  .  Nor  is  ah.i6n>6<;  only,  as  ia 
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this  case  of  God,  the  true  as  contiasted  with  the 
absolutely  false  ;  but  as  contrasted  with  the  sub- 
ordinately  true,  with  all  imperfect  and  partial 
realizations  of  the  idea ;  thus  Christ  is  $&<;  a/.iflt- 
v6v  (John  i.  9  ;  1  John  ii.  8),  dprof  akrflivos  (John 
vi.  32),  atintkoq  aArflivfi  (John  xv.  1);  there  is  a 
OKTjvti  di.rflivri  in  Heaven  (Heb.  viii.  2).  In  each 
of  these  cases,  the  antithesis  is  not  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  but  between  the  perfect  and 
the  imperfect,  tho  idea  fully  and  the  idea  only 
partially  realized ;  for  John  the  Baptist  also  WHS 
a  light  (John  v.  35),  and  Moses  gave  bread  from 
Heaven  (Ps.  cv.  40),  and  Israel  was  a  vine  of 
God's  planting  (Ps.  Ixxx.  8),  and  the  tabernacle 
pitched  in  the  wilderness,  if  only  a  figure  of  the 
true,  was  yet  pitched  at  God's  express  command 
(Ex.  xxv.)."  TRENCH.— E.  R.  C.] 

That  hath  the  key  of  David.— The  key  of 
the  house  of  David  was  kept  by  the  steward  of 
his  house ;  it  was  the  province  of  this  official  to 
grant  or  deny  access  to  the  king,  and  to  decide 
all  questions  of  presentability  at  court.  Accord 
ing  to  Is.  xxii.  22,  the  key  was  given  to  Eliakim, 
after  being  taken  from  Shebna.*  This  key  to  the 
perfected  theocratic  Royal  House,  the  House  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  is  now  held  by 
Christ  the  Messiah  Himself  (not  by  a  steward)  ; 
He  and  He  alone  decides,  first,  by  His  word  and 
Spirit  in  the  Church,  and,  again,  by  His  authori 
tative  rule  in  the  world,  the  question  as  to  who 
belongs  to  the  people  of  GoJ.  And  thus  He 
forms  in  His  Church  the  contrast  to  the  syna 
gogue  of  Satan.  That  which  the  Judaists  would 
exclude,  He  includes;  what  they  would  include, 
He  excludes.  The  difference,  however,  ia  that 
their  communion,  like  their  excommunication,  is 
a  mere  delusion,  whilst  His  acts  have  absolute 
reality.  When  He  opens,  none  can  shut :  the 
world  cannot  take  away  His  peace — no,  not  even 
Tom  the  martyr.  When  He  shuts,  none  can 
open:  the  sentence  of  judgment  which  He  by 
His  Spirit  executes  in  the  spirits  of  men,  can  be 
invalidated  by  no  fanatical  self-delusion,  or  de- 
leption  on  the  part  of  others. 

["Christ  teaches  us  here  that  He  has  not  so 
committed  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
with  the  power  of  binding  ana  loosing,  to  any 
other,  His  servants,  here,  but  that  He  still  re 
tains  the  highest  administration  ot  them  in  His 
own  hands."  TRENCH.  Is  not  "  emphasis  "  to  be 
laid  on  "the  6  exw  " — the  "steward  "  may  hold 
:he  key,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Mas- 
;er,  the  latter  alone  can  be  said  to  possess  it? 
This  view  supports  the  interpretation  of  Diister- 
dieck  given  below. — E.  R.  C.] 

Various  interpretations.  Christ  alone  opens  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  Lyra.f  The  cross  of  Christ  in- 
ttrumentum  omnipotentise ;  Alcasar.  That  supreme 
power  which  is  the  property  of  the  Lord,  Matt, 
xxviii.  18;  Diisterd.  and  others.  Christ,  as  Lord 
and  King  of  the  Kingdom,  admits  into  it  and  ex 
cludes  from  it  (Diisterd.,  Hengst.,  and  others). 

Ver.  H.  I  know  thy  works. — We  do  not,  with 
Bengel  and  others,  pass  over  the  next  word  I6ov, 
itc.,  and  find  a  specification  of  the  works  in  the 


*  [Is.^xxii.  22.  (LXX.)  AUKTW  avru  r^v  xAeiia  oixov  Aavii 
i  TW  lOfLif  avrou,  «ai  di/oi(c(.  «ai  ouic  earai  6  diroxAciW,  icai 

Aciirct  icai  OVK  ecfTai  6  avoiyiav. — E.  K.  C. j 
t  [Then?  is  no  connection  between  this  key  and   "  the  key 

)f  knowledge,"  spoken  of  Luke  xi.  52.—  E.  K.  C.] 


subsequent  on,  etc.;  but  neither  are  they  "desti 
tute  of  further  qualification  "  [Diisterd.];  on  the 
contrary,  they  contain  the  motive  of  the  follow 
ing:  Behold  I  have  given  [6iAuKa,  rtc.~\;  they 
are  consequently  an  expression  of  full  recognition. 

Before  thee  a  door  opened. — Does  this 
mean  :  The  door  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
opened  for  the  church,  though  the  Judaists  would 
fain  shut  it,  or  is  it  a  door  to  successful  activity?* 
The  former  apprehension,  with  various  modifica 
tions,  is  supported  by  Bengel,  Hengstenberg  and 
others  (see  Diisterd.),  whilst  most  commentators 
favor  the  latter  conception,  interpreting  the  pas 
sage  as  referring  to  the  church's  opportunity  for 
missionary  labors.  Diisterdieck  declares  in 
favor  of  the  latter  view,  with  reference  to  ver. 
9.  The  connection  may  also  be  thus  construed, 
however :  So  far  from  thine  adversaries  being 
able  to  shut  the  door  upon  thee,  they  shall  be 
constrained  to  turn  to  thine  open  door  them 
selves.  If  we  translate  thus:  Behold,  I  have  de 
termined  that  the  door  shall  stand  open  before 
thee,  we  include  both  particulars,  and  it  gen 
erally  proves  that  that  church  which  itself  enters 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God  draws  in  others  with  it.f 

For  thou  hast  little  strength. — This  must 
not  be  understood  as  indicative  of  spiritual  weak 
ness  (a  lack  of  miraculous  gifts,  Lyra),  but  of  the 
external  smallness  or  insignificance  of  the  church 
(Diisterd.,  et  al.  ["The  words  'little  strength  ' 
may  refer  either  to  the  smallness  of  the  num 
ber  ;  .  .  .  or  it  may  refer  to  the  spiritual  life 
and  energy  of  the  church — meaning  that,  though 
feeble,  their  vital  energy  was  not  wholly  gone. 
The  more  natural  interpretation  seems  to  be 
to  refer  it  to  the  latter."  BARNES.  It  may 
refer  to  either  of  these,  or  both ;  conjoined 
with  their  lack  of  temporal  wealth. — E.  R.  C.]). 
Though  thou  hast  little  strength  ["not  as  E. 
V.,  'a  little  strength,'  thereby  virtually  reversing 
the  sense  of  the  words  :  umpav  l^fif  6'vv.  import 
ing  '  thy  strength  is  but  small,'  and  the  E.  V.  im 
porting  'thou  hast  some  strength,'  the  fact  of  its 
smallness  vanishing  under  the  indefinite  term  'a 
little,'  .  .  .  and  (using  that  little  well)."  AL- 
FORD. — E.  R.  C  ]. — The  sense  is,  though  thou  hast 
little  strength,  Thou  didst  keep.^c.  [This  idea  of 
the  German,  weakened  by  the  pareulhesis,  must 
be  preserved.] 

Thou  didst  keep  My  word,  etc.—  The 
church  has  already  proved  its  faithfulness  by 
confessing  Christ  in  tribulation;  therefore  the 
Lord  will  grant  it  spiritual  success  exceeding  the 
measure  of  its  external  power. 

Ver.  9.  Behold,  I  will  make  them  [Lange  : 
I  give  (titcuiti)  that  some]  of  the  syna 
gogue  of  Satan. — Here  also  that  community 


*  [Prof.  Stuart  advocates  a  third  interpretation,  viz. :  (aa 
presented  by  Barnes)  "  that  they  had  before  them  an  open 
way  of  egress  from  danger  and  persecution." — K.  R.  C.] 

t  [The  view  of  DUsterd.  (Alford,  Trench)  and  others  re 
quires  more  than  this — it  demands  that  the  door  o|>ened 
should  be  between  the  church  and  the  unconverted  ;  comp. 
(as  referred  to  by  Trench)  1  Cor.  xvi.  9;  2Cor.  xi.  12;  Acts 
xiv.  27 ;  Col.  iv.  3.  It  is  true  that  Christ  does  open  this 
door:  but  is  not  the  door  which  He  unlocks  with  tiie  k--y  of 
David  that  which  lends  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?  As 
King,  He  bursts  open  the  gates  of  Hn  enemies.  Ver.  9  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  supporting  the  view  ol  the  text;  be 
ing  "made  ol  the  Synagogue  of  Satan,"  and  "  tailing  down 
belore  the  church"  (not  worshipping  before  Ood),  are  not  the 
results  of  the  open  dnor  to  the  unconverted,  referred  to  ia  1 
Cor.  xvi.  9,  etc.— K  E.C.J 
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of  Judaism  which  assumes  to  be  the  true  Israel,* 
is  denominated  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  with  the 
same  energy  with  which  the  Johannean  Gospel 
opposes  Judaism.  Even  from  this  community  of 
demonic  adversaries,  the  church  shall  win  some 
souls.  Here,  too,  the  cMw/u  has  more  the  appear 
ance  of  an  enactment  than  of  a  gift.  He  makes  a 
disposition  of  these  few  already  ;  subsequently 
He  causes  them  to  come. 

And  fall  down  before  thy  feet. — As  it  was 
prophesied  in  theOld  Testament  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  converted  and  come  unto  Zion  to  the 
Jews,  so  here  it  is  predicted  that  the  Judaizing 
Jews  shall  in  their  conversion  come  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  the  true  Zion.  Even  the  irpoaKvveiv, 
as  an  expression  of  homage,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  humiliation  before  the  Church  of  Salvation 
and  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  is  heard  in  the 
following  prophecies:  Ps.  lxxii.9;  Is.  ii.  3  ;  xlix. 
23;  Ix.  14;  Zech.  viii.  20.  On  the  misinterpre 
tation  of  this  passage  in  favor  ot'  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  see  Diisterd.,  p.  192. f 

And  to  know  that  I  have  loved  thee. — 
'Hya7r/;<ja  denotes  a  continuous  love,  begun  in  the 
past.  Diisterd.  refers  this  demonstration  of  love 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  case  Philadel 
phia  would  only  repreaent  the  Church  total. 
Others  interpret  the  word  as  indicative  of  the 
superiority  or  excellence  of  the  Philadelphian 
church.  De  Wette  :  That  I  have  known  thee  to 
be  a  faithful  church.  Both  considerations  must, 
however,  be  recognized  in  their  unity  :  That  My 
love  to  thee  has  become  manifest  in  thy  life  of 
faith.  The  recognition  of  Christ  is  implied 
with  the  recognition  of  the  church,  and  as 
the  real  motive  of  the  latter.  Diistcrdieck 
gives  prominence  to  the  thought  that  the  Jews 
shall  know  the  love  of  Christ  as  manifested  in 
His  death  upon  the  cross,  whilst  now  they  still 
blaspheme  Him  as  a  crucified  malefactor. 

Ver.  10.  Because  thou  didst  keep  the 
word  of  My  patience  [endurance]. — Diis- 
terdieck  makes  the  pronoun  fiov  relate,  not  to  rijg 
VTTOU.  alone  (likeEwald,  De  Wette,  Hengstenberg 
and  others),  but  to  the  whole  conception  rbv  Aoy., 
etc.  (with  Grot.,  Eichhorn  and  others).  But  the 
reading:  My  word  of  patience,  gives  rise  to  ob 
scurity,  suggesting  the  thought  that  the  words 
of  other  teachers  have  glorified  patience.  There 


*  [See  foot-note  to  chapter  ii.  9.— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  special  reference 
here  to  the  prophecies  of  Is.  xlix.  23,  Ix.  14;  and  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  a  converxinii  is  implied  in  these  pro 
phecies.  The  conversion,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  present 
missionary  era  of  the  Church — th:it  which  follows  the 
preaching  of  the  Qospel  to  the  unconverted  through  the 
"open  door  "  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9,  etc.; — during  which 
time  the  converts  are  at  once  admitted  into  the  Church.  It 
Is  a  conversion  which  is  consequent  upon  the  subjection  of 
the  nations  to  the  established  Basileia. — On  Is.  xlix.  23,  .7.  A. 
ALEX\NDER  thus  comments  :  "The  addition  of  these  words, 
'  face  toward  the  earth,'  determines  the  meaning  of  the  pre 
ceding  verb  (LXX.  ifpoaxwrfyovtri)  as  denoting  actual  pros 
tration,  which  is  also  clear  from  the  next  clause,  where  the 
licking  of  the  dust  cannot  he  natura'ly  understood  as  a 
strong  expression  for  the  kissing  of  the  feet  or  of  the  earth, 
in  token  of  homage,  but  is  rather  like  the  biting  of  the  dust 
in  Homer,  a  poet  cal  description  of  complete  and  compulsory 
prostration,  not  mer»ly  that  of  subjects  to  their  sovereign, 
but  of  vanquished  enemies  before  their  conquerors  (comp. 
Micah  vii.  17;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9)."  A  conversion  is  implied  in 
this  passage  under  consideration,  it  is  true;  but  that  which 
was  directly  contemplated  in  this  threat  of  the  Lord  is  tuh- 
jui/atinn.  See  aUo  preceding  note,  and  the  Excursus  on  the 
Basileia,  pp.  93  sqq.  -E.  R.  G] 


are  also  different  explanations  of  this  apprehen 
sion  of  the  sentence.  The  word  which,  among 
other  things,  prescribes  patience  (Heinrich) ;  The 
word  which  bestows  and  demands  patience 
(Diisterd.).  Isolated  utterances  of  Christ,  re 
commending  patience — Christian  patience  (Ileng- 
stenberg.  This  interpretation  approximates  the 
other). 

[BARNES:  "My  word  commanding  or  enjoin 
ing  patience,  that  is,  thou  hast  manifested  the 
patience  which  I  require."  TRENCH:  "Better, 
however,  to  take  the  whole  Gospel  as  'the  word 
of  Christ's  patience,'  everywhere  teaching,  as  it 
does,  the  need  of  a  patient  waiting  for  Christ, 
till  He,  the  waited-f'or  so  long,  shall  at  length 
appear."  The  translation,  constancy  or  endu 
rance,  or  steadfastness,  is  altogether  to  be  pre 
ferred  ;  the  idea  of  patience  is  rather  that  of  un 
complaining  submission  under  trial — in  this  sense 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  imouovy  of  Job, 
Jam.v.  11.— E.  R.  C.] 

The  word  of  the  patience  of  Christ  is  also  vari 
ously  interpreted  as  the  word  of  My  passion, 
My  constancy  (Calov.).  The  word  which,  as  the 
word  concerning  the  cross,  demands,  in  respect 
of  its  purport  and  in  respect,  of  the  obligation 
which  it  imposes,  steadfastness  such  as  is  pecu 
liar  to  Christ  and  His  people  (Vitringa).  We 
read :  The  word  ripened  in  persecution  into  a 
word  of  perseverance,  to  the  martyrs'  testimony 
[martyrium],  to  confession.  Hence:  Thou  hast 
kept  my  word  in  the  fiery  trial  of  temptation 
and  opposition,  when  the  word  concerning  the 
cross  became  a  word  of  the  cross; — the  word 
in  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  cross.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  contain  multiplied  references 
to  vxofj.ovi] ;  particularly  Rev.  ii.  2,  3,  19; 
xiii.  10;  xiv.  12  [Luke  viii.  15;  xxi.  19;  Rom. 
ii.  7  ;  v.  3,  4  ;  viii.  25 ;  xv.  4,  5 ;  1  Thess.  i.  3  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  5;  Ileb.  x.  36;  xii.  1;  James  i.  3, 
4,  etc.—  E.  R.  C.] 

I  also  will  keep  thee. — Three-fold  inter 
pretation:  [1]  Thou  shall  be  excepted  from  the 
hour  of  temptation.  [2]  Thou,  with  all  the 
faithful,  shall  be  preserved  from  the  plagues  of 
unbelievers.  [3]  Thou  shall  be  kept  through 
exterior  temptation  ;  it  shall  not  become  to  thee 
an  internal  temptation  to  apostasy  (Vitringa, 
Hengstenb.,  and  others).  Diisterdieck :  "The 
expression  rrjp.  in  must  be  distinguished  from 
7)7/1.  an 6." 

From  the  hour  of  temptation. — The  hour 
of  temptation  is  the  culminating  point  in  the 
time  of  temptation  (Luke  xxii.  53),  the  moment 
of  the  crisis.  In  general,  doubtless,  the  severe 
conflicts  of  faith  which  the  Church  must  undergo 
previous  to  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  (see  ver.  11) 
are  here  intended,  as  bringing  with  them  the 
danger  of  apostasy. 

More  particular  definitions:  The  preservation 
represented  ch.  vii.  3  sqq.  (Ewald,  De  Wette); 
the  tribulations  of  Antichrist  (Primasius) ;  in 
addition  to  these,  the  plagues  of  the  sixth  angel 
(Bede). — Needless  limitations. 

False  modifications :  The  persecutions  under 
Nero  (Grotius),  Domitian  (Lyra),  Trajan  (Alca- 
sar  and  others). 

[A  7r«pa(T,«of  is  aught  that  tends  to  cause  to 
swerve  from  the  right  (either  in  feeling  or  ac 
tion),  whether  it  be  a  promise,  an  allurement,  a 
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prophecy  of  evil,  a  threat,  a  persecution,  or  an 
affliction  (see  Luke  iv.  13;  viii.  13;  xxii.  28,  40, 
46;  Acts  xx.  19;  1  Cor.  x.  13;  Gal.  iv.  14;  1 
Tim.  vi.  9;  1  Peter  i.  6;  iv.  12,  etc.).  It  is  so 
styled  because  it  is  a  trial,  a  test,  of  faith  or  the 
spirit  of  obedience.  The  hour  of  temptation  (test 
ing)  is  doubtless  that  special  period  referred  to, 
1  Pet.  iv.  12  (rri  kv  iiulv  irvpuaet  Trpdf  iretpa.afj.bv 
vulv  -ytvofitvij),  and  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv.  21, 
22  ;  (a  period  both  of  testing  and  of  punishment — 
primarily,  however,  of  the  former).  This  special 
period,  be  it  observed,  is  distinguished  from  the 
period  of  ordinary  iretpao[j.oi  referred  to  1  Peter 
i.  6,  and  Matt.  xxiv.  4-13.  It  is  also  to  be  ob 
served  that  the  promise  is  not  of  preservation  in 
trial,  as  was  the  promise  to  Peter,  Luke  xxii.  32; 
but  of  preservation/ro/n  (F.K)  the  hour  or  period 
of  trial  (comp.  2  Peter  ii.  9).  The  idea  of  this 
promise  seems  to  be,  that  as  the  Philadelphians 
had  continued  steadfast  throughout  the  period 
of  ordinary  testing,  they  were  to  be  exempted 
from  those  extraordinary  Treipaa/ioi  which  were 
to  come  upon  the  world. — E.  R.  C.] 

Which  is  about  to  come  upon  all  the 
'world  \olKovfj.£vrf\. — Though  it  is  relatively  true 
that  the  Roman  empire  was  the  O'IKOVUEVTI  [Grot., 
Vitr.,  Stern,  etal.~\.*  it  must  here  symbolize  the 
whole  of  the  inhabited  world.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  next  clause. 

To  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
— According  to  Diisterdieck,  "the  mass  of  man 
kind  in  antithesis  to  believers,  redeemed  out  of 
all  peoples."  The  following  passages  are  cited 
in  illustration  of  this  view:  ch.  vi.  10;  xi.  10; 
xiii.  8,  14.  It  results  from  ch.  xiii.  8,  however, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  more  or 
less  identified  with  unbelievers  only  on  account 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  latter  over  believers. 
It  is  true  that  the  temptation  comes,  as  a  judi 
cial  infliction,  only  upon  the  unbelieving;  yet 
the  tempting  fact  comes,  as  a  rigorous  trial,  upon 
believers  also,  in  order  to  their  confirmation. 
This  result  they  owe  to  Divine  preservation. 

Ver.  11.  I  come  quickly. — Constantly  re 
curring  announcement,  designed  for  the  awakcn- 
kening  and  terrifying  of  foes  and  the  consolation 
and  elevation  of  the  pious.  We  would  again  in 
sist  upon  the  fact,  that  it  is  no  definition  of  time 
in  the  common  chronological  sense;  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  in  an  exalted  religious  sense.  The 
term  Ta%v  always  involves  the  surprisingness  of 
the  coming,  as  unexpected,  sudden,  terribly  early 
and  terribly  great. 

Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast. — See  ch. 
i.  3 ;  ii.  25 ;  xxii.  7.  Cherish  the  charism  pe 
culiar  to  thee.  The  ever  new  reproduction  and 
more  thorough  acquisition  of  the  thing  possessed 
is  expressed,  together  with  the  holding  of  it  fast 
(Matt,  xxiv.  13).  Here  the  charism  of  steadfast 
ness  in  the  faith  is  denoted.  ["Whatever  of  truth 
and  piety  you  now  possess."  BARNES. — E.  R.  C.] 

That  no  man  take  thy  crown. — That  no 
man  despoil  thee  of  the  victor's  wreath, f  that 
awaiteth  thee  at  the  goal ;  i.  e.  that  none  cause 
thee  to  lose  it.  Not,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of 


*  [There  is  no  authority  for  this  limitation  of  the  prime 
reference  of  OMwp4n|  (comp.  Mutt.  xxiv.  14;  Luke  iv.  5 ; 
Acts  xvii.  31;  Rom.  x.  18;  Heb.  i.  6;  Rev.  xii.  19;  xvl.  14). 
—  K.  R.C.J 

t  [2Te0ai/o?=»that  which  is  at  once  the  wrath  nf  the  victnr 
and  the  crown  of  the  king.  See  note  on  ch  ii.  10.— E.  R.  C.J 


another's  coming  before  and  winning  it  in  the 
church's  stead  (Grot.).  M^<Je/f,  however,  repre 
sents  the  power  of  temptation,  finally  concen 
trated  in  Antichrist,  wiih  reference  to  the  com 
petitive  contests  of  antiquity. 

Ver.  12.  A  pillar  in  the  temple. — The  dis 
tinct  promise  corresponds  again  to  the  distinct 
conduct  of  the  church  :  1.  A  pillar  in  the  spirit 
ual  Temple  of  God  :  2  An  eternally  consecrate 
inmate  of  the  Templo;  3.  Adorned  with  the 
three-fold  inscription  :  a.  With  the  name  of  God  ; 
the  complete  expression  of  perfect  religiousness. 

b.  With  the  name  of   the  City  of  God;    the  com 
plete   expression   of  perfect  ideal  churchliness. 

c.  With  the  name  of  Christ ;  the  complete  expres 
sion  of  perfect  Christliness,  which  embraces   in 
one    both    the    foregoing   considerations.      This 
promise  will,  of  course,  not  be  perfectly  fulfilled 
until  the  Coming   of  the   Lord;  yet  we  cannot, 
with  Diisterdieck,  regard  its  fulfillment  as  exclu 
sively  subsequent  to   the  second  Advent.     Diis 
terdieck  not  only  denies    the   reference   of  the 
promise   to    the    Church    Militant   atone   (Lyra, 
Grot.,  and  others),  but  he  even  disputes  its    ap 
plication  to  it  and  the  Church  Triumphant  (Vit- 
ringa  and  others).     ["The  promised  reward  of 
faithfulness  here  is,    that  he   who  is  victorious 
would  be  honored  as  if  he  were  a  pillar  or  col 
umn  in  the  Temple  of  God.     Such  a    pillar   or 
column  was  partly  for  ornament,  and  partly  for 
support,  and  the  idea  here  is,  that  in  that  Tem 
ple  he  would  contribute  to   its   beauty   and   the 
justness  of  its  proportions,    and    would    at   the 
same  time  be   honored    as  if  he   were  a   pillar 
which  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Tem 
ple." — -BARNES.     ALFORD  judiciously  observes: 
"  It  is  no  objection   to   this  view   (substantially 
the  one  set  forth  above)  that  in  the  heavenly  Je 
rusalem    there    is   no  Temple,  ch.  xxi.  22  ;  but 
rather  a  corroboration  of  it.     That  glorious  City 
is  all  Temple,  and  Christ's  victorious  ones  are  its 
living  stones  and  pillars.     Thus,  as  Diisterdieck 
well  remarks,  the  imagery  of  the  Church  Militant 
1  Cor  xiii.  16  sqq.;  Eph.  ii.  19  sqq. ;   1  Peter  ii. 
5  sqq.,  is  transferred  to  the  Church  Triumphant, 
but  with  this  difference,  that   the  saints  are   no 
longer  the  stones  merely,   but   now    the    pillars 
themselves,  standing  on    their   immovable    firm 
ness,"     This  passage  is  but  one  of  many  which 
set  forth   the    pre-eminence    of    the   victorious 
saints  of   the  present  dispensation,  in  the  future 
seon  of  blessedness   and    glory.     They    are    the 
axapxf),  the  first  .fruits,   Jas.  i.  18;   Rev.  xiv.  4; 
the    bride,  Rev.  xxi.  9;    kings   in    the    Kingdom 
then  to  be  established,  Rev.  ii.  26:  iii.  22;  priests 
in  the  holy  congregation,    Rev.  i.  6;  v.   10;  xx. 
6 ;  pillars  in    the    heavenly  Temple.      (See  also 
note  on  ch.  ii.  26.)— E.  R.  C.] 

And  he  shall  nevermore  go  out.  (Kni 
£fw  ov  ftij  ffe /.#//  In.) — The  pillar  shall  not  be 
put  out,  according  to  Ewald  and  others.  But 
there  is  doubtless  a  change  of  figure.  The  vic 
tor  can  no  more  fall  away  or  be  separated  from 
the  blessed  fellowship  of  God.  His  secure  posi 
tion  in  the  eternal  Temple  as  a  pillar,  for  firm 
ness  and  beauty,  is  only  equalled  by  his  sure 
establishment  therein  as  an  inmate.  [Continued 
purity,  and  exemption  from  association  with 
anything  impure,  seem  to  be  emphasized  by  the 
use  of  l£u;  comp.  ch.  xxii.  16. — E.  R.  C.] 
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Hengstenberg  justly  says,  that  this  applies  to 
every  Christian,  for  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a 
victor.  The  inscription  also  refers  to  the  victor, 
not  to  the  pillar,  see  ch.  xiv.  1.  On  the  refer 
ence  of  the  name  of  Jesus  to  Jesuani,  Jesuitse, 
see  Diisterdieck's  note,  p.  197. 

An  analogue  of  the  three  names  in  Jewish 
Theology,  see  in  Diisterdieck,  p.  198. 

Which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven. — 
See  ch.  xxi.  As  the  Church  in  this  world  is  ever 
growing  more  spiritual,  so  the  Church  in  the 
other  world  is  constantly  becoming  more  real, 
more  corporeal,  until  its  perfect  worldly  appear 
ance  is  consummated  in  the  resurrection.  [See 
under  ch.  xxi.  1-3.  — E.  R.  C.] 

As  the  three  names,  in  close  connection  with 
the  Trinity,  are  expressive  of  a  three-fold  mani 
festation  of  the  Divine  image  in  the  beatified 
one,  so  they  also  denote  a  three-fold  appertinency 
or  consecrateness  on  his  part. 

[And  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name 
of  my  God. — "Christ  will  write  this  name  of 
His  God  upon  him  that  overcometh — not  upon  it, 
the  pillar.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  were 
sometimes  inscriptions  on  pillars,  which  yet 
would  be  ar^ai,  rather  than  orv'Xoi;  but  the 
image  of  the  pillar  is  now  dismissed,  and  only 
the  conqueror  remains.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
that  it  is  the  person,  and  not  the  pillar,  whom 
the  Lord  contemplates  now,  we  find,  further  on, 
the  redeemed  having  the  name  of  God,  or  the 
seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads  (vii.  3;  ix.  4; 
xiv.  1;  xxii.  4),  with  probable  allusion  to  the 
golden  plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Jehovah 
which  the  High  Priest  wore  upon  his  (Exod. 
xxviii.  36-38).  In  the  '  Kingdom  of  priests'  this 
dignity  shall  not  be  any  more  the  singular  pre 
rogative  of  one,  but  the  common  dignity  of  all." 
TRENCH. — And  the  name  of  the  City  of  my 
God. — •"  What  the  name  of  this  City  is,  we  are 
told  Ezek.  xlviii.  35:  'The  Lord  is  there.'  Any 
other  name  would  but  faintly  express  the  glory 
of  it;  '  having  the  glory  of  God'  (Rev.  xxi.  11, 
23).  He  that  has  the  name  of  this  City  written 
upon  him  is  hereby  declared  free  of  it.  Even 
while  on  earth  he  had  his  true  Troforrvua  iv 
ovpavolf  (Phil.  iii.  20;  see  Ellicott  thereon),  the 
state,  city  or  country  to  which  he  belonged  was 
a  heavenly  one;  but  still  his  citizenship  was  la 
tent;  he  was  one  of  God's  hidden  ones ;  but  now 
he  is  openly  avouched,  and  has  a  right  to  enter 
in  by  the  gates  to  the  City  (xxii.  14)."  TRENCH. 
— And  ....  My  new  name. — "This  'new 
name 'is  not  '  The  Word  of  God  '  (xix.  13),  nor 
yet  'King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords '  (xix.  16). 
It  is  true  that  both  of  these  appear  in  this  Book 
as  names  of  Christ ;  but  at  the  same  time  neither 
of  them  could  be  called  His  new  name;  the  faith 
ful  having  been  familiar  with  them  from  the  be 
ginning;  but  the  'new  name'  is  that  mysterious 
and,  in  the  necessity  of  things,  uncommunicated 
and,  for  the  present  time,  incommunicable  name, 
which,  in  that  same  sublimest  of  all  visions,  is 
referred  to:  'He  had  a  name  written,  that  no 
man  knew,  but  He  Himself  (xix.  12) ;  for  none 
but  God  can  search  out  the  deep  things  of  God 
(1  Cor.  ii.  12;  cf.  Matt.  xi.  27;  Judg.  xiii.  18). 
But  the  mystery  of  this  new  name,  which  no 
man  by  searching  could  find  out,  which  in  this 
present  condition  no  man  is  so  much  as  capable 


of  receiving,  shall  be  imparted  to  the  saints  and 
citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  shall  know 
even  as  they  are  known  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12)." 
TRENCH.— E.  R.  C.] 

[The  following  extract  from  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  (ch.  Ixiv.)  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
this  connection :  "Two  Turkish  chieftains,  Sa- 
rukhan  and  Aidin,  left  their  names  to  their  con 
quests,  and  their  conquests  to  their  posterity. 
The  captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  was  consummated;  and  the  barbarous  lords 
of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still  trample  on  the  monu 
ments  of  classic  and  Christian  antiquity.  In  the 
loss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored  the  fall 
of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  can 
dlestick,  of  the  Revelation;  the  desolation  is 
complete;  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the 
church  of  Mary,  will  equally  elude  the  search 
of  the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and  three 
stately  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled 
with  wolves  and  foxes;  Sardis  is  reduced  to  a 
miserable  village;  flie  God  of  Mahomet,  without 
a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques  of 
Thyatira  and  Pergamug  ;  and  the  populousness 
of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Franks  and  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone 
has  been  saved  by  prophecy,  or  courage.  At 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  empe 
rors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her 
valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and  free 
dom  above  four-score  years;  and  at  length  ca 
pitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans. 
Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia, 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect,  a  column  in  a  scene 
of  ruins;  a  pleasing  example  that  the  paths  of 
honor  and  safety  may  sometimes  be  the  same." 
— E.  R.  C.] 

SEVENTH   EPISTLE.       LAODICEA. 
Ch.  iii.  14-22. 

Our  Laodicea  was  situated  on  the  river  Lycus 
in  Phrygia  Major,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Co- 
losse  and  Hierapolis ;  it  was  a  large  and  rich 
commercial  city.  Bearing  earlier  the  name  of 
Diospolis,  and  then  of  Rhoas,  it  received  its  sub 
sequent  appellation  in  honor  of  Laodice,  the 
Queen  of  King  Antiochus  II.  In  the  year  62 
this  city,  like  Colosse  and  Hierapolis,  was  de 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  speedily  re 
built.  An  insignificant  town  called  Eskihissar, 
surrounded  by  ruins,  now  forms  the  last  trace 
of  its  existence.  Laodicea  was  the  last  of  the 
seven  churches;  hence,  a  circular  letter  to  these 
(the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  had,  on  reaching 
this  city,  arrived  at  its  final  destination,  and 
from  there  an  exchange  could  readily  be  effected 
between  it  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(Col.  iv.  16).  Notwithstanding  this,  Winer  still 
talks  of  a  lost  letter  from  Paul  to  the  Laodice- 
ans.*  The  bearer  of  the  seven  epistles,  having 
gone  northward  from  Ephesus  through  Smyrna 

*  [There  are  three  opinions  concerning  the  destination  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephenians:  1.  That  it  wag  addressed  spe 
cifically  to  the  cliuroh  in  Ephesn8 ;  2.  That  it  is  the.  Epistle 
to  (from=«)  Laodicea  mentioned  Col.  iv.  16 :  3.  That  it  was 
a  circular  letter  for  all  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  For  full 
discussions  of  the  entire  subject  see  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Alford,  Eadie,  Hodge,  the 
Lan^e  Onmm.  rm  Ephesians  (Am.  Ed.),  etc.  The  evidence  in 
favor  cf  the  last  two  opinions  is  of  the  most  meagre  charac 
ter.— E.  R.  C'.] 
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to  Pergamus,  turned  southward  to  Thyalira, 
Sardis,  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea ;  thus  tra 
versing  a  trivium  and  a  quadrivium.* 

For  further  particulars,  pee  Encyclopedias, 
Books  of  Travel  and  Geographical  works. 

"A  bishop  and  martyr  of  Laodicea,  called 
Sagaris  (A.  D.  170),  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  iv.  26;  v.  24;  even  Archippus  (Col.  iv. 
17)  is  named  as  bishop  (Const,  Apost.  viii.  46). 
Each  has  been  regarded  as  the  angel  of  the 
church;  and  in  the  expression  $  apxr)  T.  KT., 
ver.  14,  Hengstenberg  has  even  discovered  an 
allusion  to  the  name  of  Arch-ippus  as  the  most 
influential  leader  of  the  church  at  Laodicea." 
(DtJESTERDiECK.)  A  curious  discovery,  certainly! 

Colossians  ii.  does  not  distinctly  prove,  as 
Dusterdieck  assumes,  that  in  Paul's  time  the 
Laodicean  church,  as  well  as  thai,  at  Colosse, 
was  in  danger  from  erroneous  theosophic  doc 
trines,  though  Vitringa,  with  astonishing  acute- 
ness,  maintained  that  there  were  traces  of  such 
things  in  the  very  epistle  that  we  are  examin 
ing  (Dusterdieck,  p.  199).  The  spiritual  condi 
tion  of  the  church  may  be  clearly  gathered  from 
the  epistle  addressed  to  it,  but  cannot  be  ex 
plained  from  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
church  itself. 

Ver.  14.f  These  things  saith  the  Amen. — 
Here  also  a  harmony  of  all  parts  may  be  taken 
for  granted  at  the  very  outset.  The  central 
point  of  all  the  terms  contained  in  the  epistle 
lies,  manifestly,  in  the  false  self-gratulation  of 
the  Church  as  expressed  in  ver.  17.  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  morbid  assurance  of  completeness, 
involving  a  cessation  from  striving,  and  even 
from  aspiration — such  a  conviction  of  having 
arrived  at  a  state  in  which  all  need  is  done 
away  with  (7re7r/loyr^«a)J — does  not  arise  in  a 
healthy  condition  of  faith,  for  even  on  the  firm 
ground  of  the  peace  of  reconciliation,  such  a 
condition  implies — nay,  is  itself — a  longing  and 
striving  after  perfection  (the  true  righteousness 
of  faith,  an  agonizing  after  righteousness  of 
life). 

But,  again,  this  assurance  of  completeness 
and  consequent  stoppage  of  all  exertion  does  not 
spring  into  existence  where  there  is  a  mere  legal 
holiness  of  works  ;  the  goad  of  the  law  is  con 
stantly  rousing  those  under  its  bondage — or,  at 
least,  the  worthier  portion  of  them — from  the 
false  repose  to  which  they,  for  a  moment,  may 
have  yielded,  and  urging  them  on.  Spiritualism 
[Spiritualismus],%  however,  is  always  and  every- 


*  [Of  all  this  there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

•}•  [On  this  and  several  following  pages,  Lange  presents  a 
general  view  of  the  epistle.  Special  exegetical  comments 
and  additions  may  be  found  pp.  135  sqq  — h.  K.  C.] 

J  [The  marvellous  compendiousnoss  of  the  German  lan 
guage  is  forcibly  illustrated  here.  Six  words  present  all 
that  our  translation  has  given  in  the  space  comprised  within 
the  last  period  and  ir£irAouTT)ica,  with  the  exception  of  "in 
the  first  place,"  whirh  in  the  German  occurs  further  on. 
We  cite  the  pregnant  six:  Ein  iolchr.s krankhaftfs  Ftrtigsf.in 
und  Jif(t!irfnixxLof(jtw(trdf,ni!f.in.  Perhaps  it  is  Imt  fair  to 
remark  tnat  the  final  octosyllable  is  composed  of  a  substan 
tive,  an  adjective,  a  participle,  and  an  infinitive.  — TR.J 

§  [Lange  seems  to  have  employed  this  word,  coined  from 
tie  Latin  as  a  (renerio  term  representative  of  the  doc 
trine  of  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  an  external 
atonement,  revelation  and  ordinances — affirming  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  sufficient  unto  itself  In  this  sense  it  in- 
cl udcs  the  wildest  mystics  and  the  baldest  rationalism.  The 
only  English  word  by  which  it  can  be  rendered  is  spiritual 
ism.  The  use  of  this  term,  however,  is  objectionable,  as  it  is 


where  thoroughly  satisfied,  whether  it  appear 
in  a  mystical  form,  declaring,  I  too  am  a  son 
of  God,  or  in  a  rationalistic  guise,  affirming  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  son  of  God,  no  such 
thing  as  the  Atonement.  Spiritualism  [Spiritu- 
alismus']  has  the  property  of  not  being  warm, 
because  it  has  no  spiritual  [geistlich]  blood,  no 
social,  historical  or  personal  life;  but  neither  is 
it  cold,  for  it  has  its  religious  views  and  opinions, 
its  party  even,  for  which  it  can,  for  a  time,  be 
enthusiastically  or  fanatically  hot.  It  does  not, 
however,  grow  warm  for  the  living  fellowship 
of  God  and  the  Church  of  God.  Now  this  spi 
ritualism  [Spiriiualitmus]  may,  in  Laodicea,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  have  been  based  upon  the  an 
tecedents  of  theoretical,  theosophic  heresies;  at 
the  writing  of  the  epistle,  however,  these  here 
sies  were  a  vanishing  point  in  the  background  ; 
the  enthusiastic  soarings  in  the  clouds  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  reactionary  fall  of  satiety  and 
hikewarmness.  Hence  the  word  of  revelation 
does  not  directly  attack  theoretical  errors  of  the 
church,  but  its  practical  appearance,  so  specifi 
cally  modified,  however,  that  we  perceive  the 
epistle  to  be  also  aimed  at  the  germs  of  the 
church's  corruption  latent  in  the  background. 

The  self-designation  of  Christ  is  the  first  in 
strument  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  design 
we  have  just  stated.  The  Amen,  the  faithful 
and  true  [genuine]  Witness,  the  Originator 
(apx'fj,  see  Col.  i.  18)  of  the  creation  and  redemp 
tion.*  He  is  the  Amen  as  the  perfect  and  com 
plete  personal  conclusion  of  the  revelations  of 
God,  beyond  Whom  there  can  be  no  angelic  or 
philosophic  or  spiritualistic  \spir  itualistisch~\  re 
velations, f — the  focus  of  the  Divine  sun  of  reve 
lation,  through  Whom  alone  true  vital  heat  is  to 
be  got.  He  is  the  faithful  and  essential,  per 
fectly  historical  and  real  Witness  of  the  truth, 
in  face  of  Whom  the  inflated  illusions,  images 
and  systems  of  spiritualism  [Spiritualismus~\ 
must  vanish  away.  He  is  the  living,  personal 
Principle  of  the  whole  creation  ;  hence  there  is 
no  principial  life  of  spirits  or  spirit  outside  of 
that  cosmical  order  of  the  Kingdom  which  is 
comprehended  in  Him. 

With  this  description  of  Christ,  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  church  corresponds.  Its  works  are 
specifically  merged  in  its  character,  and  this 
character  is  lukewarmness — not  lukewarmness 
as  positivism,  however,  but  as  a  double  negation: 
neither  cold  nor  warm.  If  the  church  were 
cold,  if  it  were  a  stranger  to  Christ,  like  the 
heathen,  or  even  if  it  cherished  a  positive  anti 
pathy  against  Him,  He  would  not  approach  it  in 
the  character  of  a  Judge;  it  might  yet  become 
warm.  It  has  just,  enough  Christianity  to  come 
under  condemnation,  but  not  sufficient  to  attain 
to  blessedness,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
warm. 


already  employed  In  English  in  two  or  three  different  senses. 
AB  far  as  possible  to  avoid  confusion,  whenever  it  and  the 
allied  words  spiritual,  spiritualist,  occur,  the  originals  will 
be  printed  in  brackets  as  above. — E.  R.  C.] 

*  [See  comments  and  additions  on  pp.  135  sqq. — E.  R.  C.] 
f  [This  comment  seems  to  be  based  on  a  modern  use  of  the 
term  Amen.  As  it  forms  the  conclusion  of  our  prayers,  it 
ha*  come  to  be  employed,  both  in  Herman  and  English,  as 
a  word  expressive  of  conclusion.  No  such  meaning,  how 
ever,  properly  belongs  to  it.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup 
pose  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  ever  employed 
in  this  special  conventional  sense. — K.  R.  C.] 
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This  condition,  in  its  approximation  to  eternal 
hopelessness,  wrings  from  the  Judge  Himself, 
in  His  blessed  majesty,  a  sigh  that  seems  laden 
with  a  human  grief:  0  that  thou  wert  cold  or 
warm! — Again,  the  condition  of  the  church  is 
illustrated  by  the  figure  of  lukewarm  water, 
which,  when  drunk,  causes  nausea:  /  am  about 
to  (not  yet:  I  will)  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth; 
i.  e.  reject  with  lively  indignation  and  repul 
sion. 

Not  cold,  not  warm,  but  lukewarm.  This  at 
titude  toward  the  Lord,  His  word  and  His 
Church,  is  based  upon  the  church's  conduct 
toward  itself,  upon  its  spiritual  [geistlich]  pride. 
This  pride  is  likewise  expressed  three-foklly  :  I 
am  rich — Ihave  become  rich  toexcess  or  satiety 
— I  have  need  of  nothing  (or,  as  it  may  also  be 
rendered,  no  person,  no  Saviour,  no  fellowship). 
The  first  declaration  is  expressive  of  the 
church's  self-deception  in  imagining  that  it  can 
be  rich  independently.  In  the  second  declara 
tion,  the  church  intimates,  that  in  some  way  or 
other  (by  an  arcanum  or  a  would-be  new  idea) 
it  has  become  rich,  and  that  its  wealth  is  forever 
an  accomplished  fact.  In  the  third  declaration, 
the  fearful  consequence  is  announced :  it  has 
need  of  nothing  more;  it  is  subjectively  free 
from  all  heavenly  and  earthly  props;  its 
satiety  is  the  complete  caricature  of  the 
blessedness  of  true  faith,  having  an  ima 
ginary  exaltation  in  an  imaginary  omniscience. 

Its  false  self-appraisement  is  met  by  the  anni 
hilating  sentence  of  the  Lord  : 

Thou  knowest  not. — Ignorance,  and  that 
in  relation  to  the  most  immediate  and  necessary 
knowledge — ignorance  of  its  own  condition;  ig 
norance  in  its  most  aggravated  form — self- 
blinding,  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  wants. 
The  church  (represented  by  her  character,  her 
masculine  life-picture)  knows  not  that  she  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  wretched  one,  the  specific 
bearer  of  the  burdens  of  a  salvationless  state; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  one  pitiable  above  all 
others,  on  whom,  also,  the  Lord  wills  yet  to  have 
pity  in  consideration  of  her  ignorance  (see  Luke 
xxiii.  34).  The  three  fundamental  traits  of  this 
woful  picture  are:  poor  and  blind  and  naked; 
poor  in  reference  to  the  true  riches  of  life ; 
blind  in  reference  to  truth  and  knowledge;  naked 
in  reference  to  the  utter  want  of  a  truly  spiritual 
[geistlich]  appearance  in  genuine  good  works  or 
signs  and  evidences  of  the  inner  life. 

The  counsel  of  the  Lord  is  in  harmony  with 
the  situation.  The  church  is  admonished  to 
buy  all  that  she  lacks  of  Him.  For  of  Him 
alone  can  the  beggar  buy — buy  for  nought  (Is. 
Iv.  1),  and  yet  buy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  under 
moral  forms  and  conditions  that  the  free  gift  is 
received;  its  reception  implies  the  surrender  of 
a  whole  world  of  counterfeit  value,  and  thus 
there  is  a  difference  between  its  bestowal  and 
the  actual  giving  of  alms  to  a  beggar.  The  first 
proffer  is  that  of  gold — gold  purified  by  fire ; 
the  heavenly  riches  of  righteousness,  in  the  ster 
ling  quality  of  the  fidelity  of  faith  ;  purified  by 
the  fire  of  tribulation,  and  thus  proven  to  be 
genuine  gold.  The  spiritualist  [Spiritualist] 
dares  not  expose  his  gilded  fancies  to  the  fire  of 
tribulation.  The  church's  nakedness  is  the 
second  thing  provided  for — in  advance  of  her 


blindness;  and  this  is,  doubtless,  because  a  mo 
dicum  of  sight  is  pre-supposed  in  the  first  and 
second  acts,  and  because  it  is  high  time  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  shame  of  her  nakedness, 
appearing,  as  it  necessarily  will,  in  moral  scan 
dals,  should  be  averted  by  demonstrations  of 
Christian  life,  in  white  garments,  which  are  con 
nected  with  the  gold  of  faith.  Then  comes  the 
eye-salve  of  truth,  in  order  to  the  gaining  of 
true  and  perfect  sight  in  Christian  knowledge, 
from  which  the  spiritualist  [Spiritualist],  in 
his  false  conceit  of  knowledge,  is  most  remote. 

The  severe  utterance  of  the  Lord  is  next  ex 
empted  from  all  suspicion  of  partyism,  party- 
strife  or  school-wrangling.  The  truth  of  Christ, 
under  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed,  always  turns 
to  rebuke  when  it  encounters  falsehood  ;  and  the 
very  fact  of  its  rebuking  and  chastening  is  de 
signed  to  teach  the  person  thus  exercised,  that 
the  love  of  Christ  has  not  yet  given  him  up,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  fain  win  him  by 
these  means  of  rebuke  and  chastening — that  it 
is  thereby  calling  him  to  repentance. 

Ver.  2U.  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door. — 
With  the  peculiar  species  of  sinfulness  in  the 
condition  of  the  church,  the  peculiar  form  of  re 
pentance  corresponds.  An  obliteration  of  the 
consciousness  of  man's  liberty  of  election  is 
partly  the  cause,  partly  the  effect  of  spiritualism 
[Spirttualismus] ;  the  nerve  of  moral  freedom 
is  paralyzed,  and  the  sense  of  moral  greatness, 
as  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
obscured.  Therefore  Christ — Who  has  not  for  a 
long  time  been  in  this  high-flying  spiritualism 
[Spiritualitmus] — stands  at  the  door  of  the  soul 
and  knocks.  He  finds  the  door  shut;  still  He 
does  not  burst  it  in  ;  He  knocks  and  begs  for 
admittance.  In  face  of  this  conduct  of  the  roy 
ally  Free,  the  unfree  should  rouse  him  from  his 
palsy.  If  any  man. — This,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  the  mass  of  blinded  ones,  yet  it  may 
be  hoped  of  individuals. 

If  any  man  hear  My  voice. — There  is  help 
for  any  one  who  still  has  an  ear  for  this — for  the 
affectionate  tone,  the  loving  call  of  Jesus'  voice. 
Amid  his  spiritual  [geistig]  waverings  betwixt 
light  and  darkness,  his  heart,  constantly  de 
clining,  as  it  is,  -into  an  indifference  to  personal 
love,  is  not  yet  quite  dead.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  his  opening  the  door  to  the  Lord,  by 
his  reception  of  the  personal  Christ  as  his  Friend 
and  Saviour.  And  what  then  ?  With  the  pecu 
liar  modification  of  repentance,  the  peculiar 
modification  of  grace  corresponds.  The  subse 
quent  word  of  promise  is,  assuredly,  meant  for 
all  who  are  converted,  but  especially  is  it  in 
tended  for  the  returning  spiritualist  [Spiritu 
alist]. 

I  will  come  in  to  him  and  will  sup  with 
him. -In  the  case  of  the  spiritualist  [Spiritualist], 
above  all,  the  new  life  must  take  the  form  of  the 
most  intimate  communion,  of  personal  fellowship 
with  the  Lord.  This  communion  is  primarily 
Christ's  supping  with  him;  his  heart,  his  pro 
perty,  his  bread  henceforth  belong  to  the  Chris 
tian  fellowship.  But  the  higher  form  of  this 
new  life  is  that  he,  on  his  part,  sups  with  Christ, 
that  he  becomes  a  participant  in  His  blessed, 
heavenly  life.  And  though  the  general  refer 
ence  here  is  to  the  meal  of  vital  communion,  the 
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restoration  of  the  spiritualist  [Spiritualist]  will 
also  be  particularly  evidenced  iu  a  proper  appre 
ciation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  social  Christ, 
a  Sacrament  which  he  has  before  despised  in  his 
imagined  self-sufficiency. 

In  this  epistle,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  con 
cluding  promise  to  the  victor  is  in  perfect  har 
mony  with  nil  that  has  gone  before. 

Ver.  21.  To  him  that  conquereth  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  Me  on  My  throne. — The 
throne  of  Christ  is  the  glory  of  His  Kingdom  — 
the  sitting  on  His  throne,  the  personal  vital  pos 
session  of  this  glory;  the  sitting  with  Him  on 
this  throne  is,  therefore,  the  co-enjoyment  of 
this  highest,  definiteness  of  perfected  personal 
life.  This  future  forms  the  extremest  contrast 
to  the  expectation  of  the  spiritualistic  [spiritu- 
alistisch]  indifferentist  who  holds  that  he  is  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  waves  of  the  general,  im 
personal  world-essence. 

But  the  promise  unfolds  still   greater  glories: 

And  sat  down  with  My  Father. — We  can 
imagine  nothing  concerning  a  fellowship  in  God's 
personal  exaltation  above  the  world,  above  the 
transitoriness,  unfreeness,  and  imperfection  of 
the  world.  The  words  at  the  head  of  this  para 
graph,  however,  unmistakably  form,  the  culmi 
nating  point  of  the  contrast  to  the  nihilistic 
views  of  the  indifferentistically  lukewarm  mind, 
the  positive  counterpart  of  the  negative  Budd 
histic  Nirvana. 

The  solemn  conclusion  appeals  for  the  last 
time  to  the  organization,  the  capacity,  the  desti 
nation  of  man ;  for  the  last  lime  to  man's  free 
dom  and  to  the  first  stirrings  of  freedom  in  hear 
ing  and  obeying  ;  for  the  last  time  to  the  high 
calling  of  the  Christian — to  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  to  the  churches.  The  words  this  time  have 
a  seven-fold  weight,  for  they  form  the  conclusion 
not  only  of  the  last  letter,  but  of  all  the  forego 
ing  epistles  likewise. 

The  more  general  import  of  Christ's  declara 
tion,  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  is  this,  viz., 
that  the  last  epistle  sketches  the  last  form  of  the 
church,  and  touches  upon  the  Parousia. 

After  this  general  consideration  of  the  final 
epistle,  we  present,  briefly,  the  following  exege 
sis  of  particular  points: 

Ver.  14.  The  Amen,  2  Cor.  i.  20.— ["Refer 
ring,  as  is  the  case  in  every  epistle,  to  some  at 
tribute  of  the  speaker  adapted  to  impress  their 
minds,  or  to  give  peculiar  force  to  what  He  was 
about  to  say  to  that  particular  church.  .  .  .  The 
word  amen  means  true,  certain,  faithful ;  and,  as 
used  here,  it  means  that  He  to  whom  it  is  ap 
plied  is  eminently  true  and  faithful.  What  He 
affirms  is  true ;  what  He  promises  or  threatens 
is  certain.  Himself  characterized  by  sincerity 
and  truth  (2  Cor.  i.  20),  He  can  look  with  appro 
bation  only  on  the  same  in  others  ;  and  hence  He 
looks  with  displeasure  on  the  lukewarmness 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  always  approxi 
mates  insincerity."  BARNES.  It.  may  also  be 
observed  that  a  state  of  lukewarmness  is  a  state 
of  indifferentism,  of  partial  unbelievingness. 
The  lukewarm  hear  as  though  the  promises  and 
threats  of  their  teachers  were  as  vain  as  the 
wind.  It  was  most  appropriate  that  the  Great 
Teacher  should  endeavor  to  arouse  the  Laodi- 
ccans  to  heed  His  words,  by  an  epithet  declara 


tive  of  His  sincerity,  and  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  His  declarations. — E.  R.  C.]  The  Hebrew 
expression  is,  doubtless,  thoroughly  akin  to  the 
subsequent  Greek  terms  (Bengel  and  others) ;  yet 
there  is  a  distinction  between  absolute  certainty 
and  absolute  faithfulness  and  actuality,  and  we 
have  here  no  mere  climax  (Dusterdieck). — See 
Diisterd.  on  unsupported  interpretations. 

[The  faithful  and  true  'Witness—"  He  is 
'  the  Witness,  the  faithful  and  the  true,'  in  that  He 
speaks  what  He  knows,  and  testifies  what  He  has 
seen.  The  thought  is  a  favorite  and  ever-recur 
ring  one  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (iii.  11,  32, 
33) ;  but  does  not  appear  in  any  other.  ...  Of 
the  two  epithets,  the  first,  •niaror,  expresses  His 
entire  trustworthiness.  The  word  is  employed 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  elsewhere — now  as 
trusting  or  believing  (John  xx.  27  :  Acts  xiv.  1), 
now  as  trustworthy  or  to  be  believed  (2  Tim.  ii. 
22  ;  1  Thess.  v.  27  ;  1  John  i.  9).  Men  may  be 
Tuaroi  in  both  senses,  the  active  and  the  passive, 
as  exercising  faith,  and  as  being  worthy  to  have 
faith  exercised  upon  them.  God  can  be  only 
Tuar6<;  in  the  latter.  ...  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
truthfulness  of  Christ  as  a  Witness  is  asserted  in 
the  7r!ffr<5f,  not,  as  might  at.  first  sight  be  as 
sumed,  in  the  a^tjOtvoc  that  follows,  or  at  least  in 
it  only  as  one  quality  among  many.  Christ  is  a 
/idpryf  iAqSMf  (not  a'Arfll/q),  in  that  He  realized 
and  fulfilled  in  the  highest  sense  all  that  belonged 
to  a  witness.  Three  things  are  necessary  there 
to.  He  must  have  been  avr6irT7ic.  ;  having  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  that  which  he  professes  to  at 
test.  He  must  be  competent  to  relate  and  repro 
duce  this  for  others.  He  must  be  willing  faith 
fully  and  truthfully  to  do  this.  These  three 
things  meeting  in  Christ,  and  not  the  presence 
of  the  last  only,  constitute  Him  a  '  true*  Witness,' 
or  one  in  whom  all  the  highest  conditions  of  a 
witness  met."  TRENCH. — E.  R.  C.] 

[The  beginning  (upx'i)  of  the  creation  of 
God.] — [1]  The  principle  of  the  creation;  see 
Col.  i.  lo. — False  interpretations:  [2]  The 
Prince  \_Fiirst,  first]  of  the  creation;  [3]  The 
Founder  of  the  new  creation,  the  Church ;  [4] 
The  first  and  most  glorious  Creature  of  the  crea 
tion.  See  Jchn  i.  1  sqq.  [The  first  of  the  pre 
ceding  views,  the  one  adopted  by  Lange,  is  the 
one  advocated  by  Alford  and  Trench.  Their  ar 
guments  as  against  the  4th,  or  Arian,  view,  are 
embodied  in  the  following  extract  from  Barnes. 
Both  these  distinguished  commentators  cite,  as 
supporting  their  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  the 
term  apxfj,  many  passages  from  Apocryphal  and 
early  Christian  authors.  TRENCH  writes  as  fol 
lows:  "For  the  use  of  apxil  in  the  sense  and 
with  the  force  which  we  here  demand  for  it  as 
'  principiurn,'  not  'int/tum'  (though  these  Latin 
words  do  not  adequately  reproduce  the  distinc 
tion),  comp.  the  (Josp.  of  Nicod.  c.  25,  in  which 
Hades  addresses  S.itan  as  TJ  TOV  Oavdrov  apx?!  no.1 
^'C?  r!?f  duapTiae ;  and  further,  Dionysius,  the 
Areopagite  (c.  15)  :  6  9foc  carlv  iravruv  alrla  Kal 
apxy'i  an(l  ag!li">  Clement  of  Alex.  (Strom,  iv. 
25)  :  6  Gsof  6e  avapxcc.,  apXtf  T"v  o/iwv  navTe/iftc.. 
These,  and  innumerable  other  passages,  abund 
antly  vindicate  for  apx'l  that  active  sense  which 


*  [The  word  competent  is  a  I  •••tier  translation.  The  idea  of 
tli"  original  w.-rim  to  be  l"-st  brought  out  iu  the  phrase  :  the 
Wtinat,  the  faithful  and  Vie  competent.— E.  K.  C.J 
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we  must  needs  claim  for  it  here."     BARNES,  who 
adopts  the  2d  of  the  above  views,  presents  the 
entire  subject  in  the   following    powerful    lan 
guage:  "The  phrase  here  used  is  susceptible,  pro 
perly,  of  only  one  of  the  following  significations, 
viz.  :  either  (a)  that  He  was  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  in  the  sense  that  He  caused  the  universe 
to  begin  to  exist,  that  is,  that  He  was  the  author 
of  all  things;  or  (b)  that  He  was  the  first    cre 
ated  being;  or  (c)   that   He   holds  the  primacy 
over  all,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  universe.     It 
is  not  necessary  to  examine  any  other  proposed 
interpretations,  for  the   only   other  senses  sup 
posed  to  be  conveyed  by  the   words,  that  He  is 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  in  the   sense  that 
He  rose  from  the  dead  as  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  sleep,  or  that  He  is  the  head  of  the  spiritual 
creation  of  God,  are  so  foreign   to  the  natural , 
meaning  of  the  words  as  to  need  no  special  refu-  ' 
tat  ion.     As  to  the  three  significations  suggested  ; 
above,  it  may  be  observed,  that   the  first  one — 
that  He  is  the  author  of  the  creation,  and  in  that 
sense  the  beginning,  though  expressing   a   Scrip 
tural  doctrine  (John  i.  3  ;  Eph.  iii.  9  ;  Col.  i.  16), 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  here  used — apx>)-     The  word  properly 
refers  to  the  commencement  of  a  thing,  not  its  au 
thorship,  and  denotes  properly  primacy   in  time, 
and  primacy  in    rank,  but  not  primacy   in  the 
sense    of  causing  anything  to   exist.     The  two 
ideas  which  run  through  the  word,  as  it   is  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  those  just  suggested. 
For  the  former — primacy  in  regard  to  time — that 
is   properly   the  commencement  of  a   thing,  see 
the  following  passages  where  the   word   occurs  : 
Matt.  xix.  4,  8;  xxiv.  8,  21  ;  Mark  i.    1  ;   x.  6  ; 
xiii.  8,  19  ;   Luke  i.  2  ;  John  i.    1,   2 ;  ii.  11  ;  vi. 
6i  ;  viii.  25,  44  ;  xv.  17  ;  xvi.  4;   Acts  xi.  15  ;   1 
John  i.  1  ;  ii.  7,  13,  14,  24;   iii.  8,  11  ;  2  John  5, 
6.     For  the  latter  signification — primacy  of  rank 
or  authority — see  the  following  places:  Luke  xii. 
11;  xx.  20;   Rom.  viii.  38;   1  Cor.  xv.  24;  Eph. 
i.  21;  iii.  10;  vi.  12;  Col.  i.  16,  18;  ii.  10.    15; 
Tit.  iii.  1.     The  word  is  not,  therefore,  found  in 
the  sense  of  authorship,  as  denoting  that  one  is 
the  beginning  of  anything  in  the  sense   that  he 
caused  it  to  have  an  existence.     As  to  the  second 
of  the  significations  suggested,  that  it  means  that 
He  was  (he  first  created  being,  it  may  be  observed 
(a)  that  this  is  not  a  necessari/  signification  of  the 
phrase,  since  no  one  can   show   that   this   is  the 
only  proper  meaning  which  could  be  given  to  the 
words,  and  therefore  the  phrase  cannot   be  ad 
duced  to  prove  that  He  is  Himself  a  created  be 
ing.     If  it  were  demonstrated  from  other  sources 
that  Christ  was,  in  fact,  a  created  being,  and  the 
first  that  God  had  made,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  language   would   appropriately   express  that 
fact.     But  it  cannot  be  made  out  from  the  mere 
use  of  the  language  here ;  and  as  the   language 
is  susceptible  of  other  interpretations,  it   cannot 
be  employed  to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  created  be 
ing,     (b)  Such  an  interpretation  would  be  at  va 
riance  with  all   those   passages  which   speak  of 
Him  as  uncreated  and    eternal :   which    ascribe 
Divine  attributes  to  Him  ;  which  speak   of  Him 
as  Himself  the  Creator  of  all  things.  '  Compare 
John   i.    1-3;  Col.    i.   16;   Heb.  i.  2,  fi,  8,  10-12. 
The    third   signification,  therefore,  remains,  that 
He  is  'the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,'  in 


the  sense  that  He  is  the  Head  or  Prince  of  the 
creation ;  that  is,  that  He  presides  over  it  so  far 
as  the  purposes  of  redemption  are  to  be  accom 
plished,  and  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  those 
purposes.  This  is  (a)  in  accordance  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  Luke  xii.  11  ;  xx.  20,  et  al., 
ut  supra,  and  (6)  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
statements  respecting  the  Redeemer,  that  'all 
power  is  given  unto  Him  in  Heaven  and  in  earth' 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18)  ;  that  God  has  '  given  Him 
power  over  all  flesh'  (John  xvil.  2);  that  all 
things  are  'put  under  His  feet'  (Heb.  ii.  8;  1 
Cor.  xv.  27)  ;  that  He  is  exalted  over  all  things, 
Eph.  i.  20-22.  Having  this  rank,'  it  was  proper 
that  He  should  speak  with  authority  to  the 
church  at  Laodicea." — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  15.    Thy  works. — Works  are  of  value 
only  as  indications  of  the  character  of  the  per 
sons  performing  them.     Lukewarm  hearts,  luke 
warm  works,  and  vice  versa.      [See  comments   on 
ch.  ii.  2.— E.  R.  C.]— [That  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot  (Lange  :   •warm)]. — The  applica 
tion  to  this   passage    of  the   distinction  between 
the  perfectly    righteous,    the    perfectly   unright 
eous,  and  those  occupying  a   middle   position,  is 
misleading;   far  more  applicable   is   Dante's  de 
scription  of  the  sinners  peopling  that  portion  of 
Hell  which  lies  immediately  beyond   the   direful 
portal — wretches  too  bad  for  Heaven,  and  even  for 
Hell ;  i.  e.,  the  present  passage  of  Scripture  speaks 
of  qualitative  not  of  quantitative  things.  Most  cer 
tainly  the  warm  one  is  he  who  hangs  upon  the  Lord, 
for  only  a  personal  relationship  of  love  to  Jesus, 
andconductactuated  by  that  love,  make  warm  life. 
Whilst  De  Wette  and  others  regard  tjiv^pog  as  the 
antithesis  to  frardg,  Diisterdieck,  with  Hengsten. 
and  others,  justly  insist  that  the   antithesis  is  a 
vacillating  middle  conduct.     Dusterdieck's  posi 
tive  definition  of  coldness  as  enmity  and   resist 
ance  to  the    Lord,   such   as   were  manifested  by 
Saul    of   Tarsus,    is,    however,    as   incorrect   as 
Hengstenberg's  theory  concerning  a  cold  person 
who  is  painfully   sensible   of  his  coldness.     The 
antitheses  are  :    the  believer — the  non-believer — 
and  in  the  midst,  the   half-believer,   who  in  his 
inmost  soul  is  already  an  unbeliever.   [I  •would, 
etc. — "  'Qfye/.ov,    properly    the    second    aorist   of 
bfai^u,  but  now  grown  into  an  adverbial  use  ( — 
utinam),  has  so  far  forgotten  what  at  the  first  it 
was,    as    to   be   employed   promiscuously   in    all 
numbers  and  persons;  cf.  1  Cor.  v.  8;  2  Cor.  xi. 
1.     It    governs    an   indicative,  not  an   optative, 
here  (fc,  not  etj?f,  is  the  right  reading),  inasmuch 
as  the  Lord  is  not  desiring  that  something  ever 
now  might  be,  but  only  that  something  might  have 
been.     In  form  a  wish,  it  is  in  reality  a  regret." 
TRENCH.     But  in    what   respect    is   a    lukewarm 
worse  than  a  cold    condition  ?     The   author  just 
quoted   answers    the    question    thus:     "Best,    I 
think,  .   .  by  regarding  the  '  cold  '  as  one  hither 
to  untouched  by  the  power   of  grace.     There  is 
always  hope  of  such  an  one,  that,  when  he  does 
come  under  those  powers,  he  may  become  a  zeal- 
ousand  earnest  Christian.     He  is  not  one  on  whom 
the   grand    experiment  of  the   Gospel  has  been 
tried,  and  has  failed.     But  the  '  lukewarm  '  is  one 
who  has  tasted  of  the  good  gift,  and  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  who  has  been  a  subject  of 
Divine  grace,  but  in  whom  that  grace  has  failed 
to  kindle  more  than  the  feeblest  spark.   The  pub- 
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ficans  and  harlots  were  '  cold,'  the  Apostles  '  hot.' 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  such  among  them  as 
that  Simon  in  whose  house  the  Lord  sat  and 
spake  the  parable  of  the  fifty  and  the  five  hun 
dred  pence  (Luke  vii.  36-47),  they  were  'luke 
warm.'  It  was  from  among  the  '  cold'  and  not  the 
'  lukewarm,'  that  He  drew  recruits." — E.  R.  C.] 
Ver.  16.  The  figure  is  unmistakably  derived 
from  the  nauseating  effect  of  lukewarm  water 
when  taken  into  the  mouth.  [The  figure  is  in 
dicative  of  most  fearful  woe,  namely,  utter  rejec 
tion  by  Christ  as  loathsome. — E.  R.  C.]  The 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  positive 


Ver.  17.  I  am  rich.* — This  is  not,  as  a  number 
of  commentators  suppose,  to  be  referred  to  the 
earthly  wealth  of  the  flourishing  emporium  of 
Laodicea,  though  the  connection  between  exter 
nal  riches  and  the  danger  of  an  inward  conceit 
of  riches  cannot  be  ignored.  Comp.  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  fancied  wealth  of  spiritual 
goods  is,  therefore,  the  thing  intended,  in  ac 
cordance  with  most  commentators.  ["  So  far  as 
the  language  here  is  concerned,  this  may  refer 
either  to  riches  literally,  or  to  spiritual  riches. 
...  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  the 
true  sense,  but  may  it  not  have  been  that  there 
was  an  allusion  to  both,  and  that,  in  every  respect, 
they  boasted  that  they  had  enough  ?"  BARNES. 
— E.  R.  C.]  Note  the  climax  :  7rA6vai6e  dut,  etc., 
[see  p.  134.] 

And  knowest  not. — This  is  no  mere  simple 
self-delusion  ;  it  is  marked  in  its  character,  be 
ing  an  aggravated  ignorance,  over  against  a  sup 
posed  multiplied  knowledge. — That  thou.  even 
thou. — 6  raXaiTTu/aof — the  wretched  one,  par  ex 
cellence. 

Ver.  18.  I  counsel  thee. — The  "dash  of 
irony  "  which  Ebrard  discovers  in  this  expres 
sion,  may  consist  in  the  fact  that  Christ  does  not 
here  approach  the  spiritualistic  [spiritualisiisch] 
indifferent  in  His  historical  authority,  because 
such  an  one  has  loosed  the  bond  of  historical 
obedience.  He  meets  him  on  the  ground  of  his 
false  liberty.  If  he  will  not  obey  the  voice  of 
the  Lord,  he  must  still  hear  the  language  of 
truth. f  Perfectly  analogous  to- this  form  is  the 
further  declaration  :  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door — a  hint  to  the  Church  in  her  dealing  with 
[self-]  emancipated  spirits  \_emanzipirte  Geister].^ 

*  [Trench  would  connect  this  verse  with  the  preceding; 
"  placing  a  colon  Ht  the  end  of  ver.  16,  and  a  full  stop  at  ttiat 
of  ver.  17."— E.  K.  C.] 

f  ["  There  is  a  certain  irony,  but  the  irony  of  Divine  love, 
in  these  words.  He  who  might  have  commanded,  prefers  ra 
ther  to  counsel ;  He  who  might  have  spoken  as  from  Hea 
ven,  conforms  Himself,  so  far  as  the  outward  form  of  His 
words  reaches,  to  the  language  of  earth.  To  the  merchants 
and  (actors  of  this  wealthy  mercantile  city.  He  addresses 
Himself  in  their  own  dialect."  TRENCH.  "  There  is  a  deep 
Irony  in  this  word.  One  who  has  netd  of  nothing,  yet  needs 
counsel  on  the  vital  points  of  self-preservation."  ALPORD.  Is 
it  not  better,  as  more  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
compassionate  and  long-suffering  Saviour,  to  suppose  that 
there  is  no  irony  here  f  The  lunicuage,  couched  indeed  in  the 
commercial  dialect  of  thosw  addressed,  is  such  as  a  loving 
Father,  yearning  over  indifferent  and  ungrateful  children, 
might  use  to  win  them  to  better  things. — K.  R.  C.] 

J  [By  this  expression,  Lange  doubtless  would  indicate  those 
who,  in  his  own  language,  might  better  be  styled  (self-) 
emancipated  spiritualiitt.  The  adjective  tmamipirt  has, 
when  employed  in  certain  connections,  obtained  the  mean 
ing  of  iflf-emancipatirm — thus  an  emanzifrirte  Prau,  is  a 
woman  who  has  freed  herself  from  conventionalisms — as  wo 
•ay  iii  English,  a  ttrong-minded  woman.— E.  R.  C.J 


To  buy. — There  can  be  no  question  of  an 
actual  purchase  by  a  meritum  de  congruo ;  for 
Laodicea  is  poor  and  naked,  and  the  thing  to  be 
procured  is  gold.  Yet  the  usual  Protestant  idea 
— the  church  must  simply  surrender  her  self- 
conceit ;  that  is  the  purchase-price  (Vitringa, 
Bengel,  and  others) — conceals  in  some  measure 
the  true  relation  of  things.  Such  a  surrender 
invariably  presupposes  an  advance  toward  the 
Saviour  in  penitence  and  self-denial.*  Accord 
ing  to  Ebrard,  the  Lord's  counsel  should  be  fol 
lowed  invertedly  ;  first,  eye-salve,  then  raiment, 
then  gold.  There  are  substantial  grounds,  how- 
e"ver,  for  the  order  given.  The  gold  purified  in 
the  fire,  the  fidelity  of  faith,  tested  in  temptation 
and  trial  (Hengstenberg,  fides;  aLapide,  caritas; 
Diisterd.,  spiritual  good  things  ;  Ebrard,  good 
fruits).  [Is  it  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
imputed  to  him  who  believes,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  possessor  becomes  rich  (comp.  Rom.  v.  15- 
18;  2  Cor.  viii.  9)?— E.  R.  C.] 

White  garments. — Throughout  the  Apoca 
lypse,  these  represent  the  victorious  adornment 
of  that  righteousness  of  life  which  is  based  upon 
the  righteousness  of  faith.  Hence  they  are  not 
of  like  meaning  with  the  gold  (Diisterd.),  nor  -do 
they  denote  the  subjective  purification  of  the  heart 
(Ebrard),  which  cannot  be  seen  as  can  white  gar 
ments.  [May  not  the  reference  be  to  the  entire 
righteousness  of  sanctification  (holiness  of  heart 
and  life)  produced  by  the  Spirit?  The  garments 
of  the  Saints  are  white  within  as  well  as  without. — 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  it  is  utterly  vain 
to  expect  that  any  one  material  figure  should 
set  forth  a  spiritual  truth  in  all  its  phases. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

The  eye-salve,  Ko^^ovpiov  (the  classic  form  is 
Kol.s.vpiov),  is  likewise  differently  explained  (aa 
the  word  of  God,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Who 
enlightens). 

Ver.  19.  '~Ey6. — After  the  Lord's  apparent 
self-coordination  with  the  church,  His  high  and 
sovereign  personality  emerges  once  more  to 
view.  This  is  the  case  here,  however,  especially 
in  order  to  the  expression  of  the  fact,  that  His 
rebuke  and  chastening  are  pure  love,  and  that 
His  love  can  chasten  and  punish  ;  and  all  this  in 
contrast  to  the  loose  and  anti-personal  nature  of 
indifferentism,  which  perverts  love  into  laxity, 
accounts  punishment  as  harshness,  and  utterly 
sunders  the  two.  [Comp.  Heb.  xii.  6-13;  Prov. 
iii.  12.— E.  R.  C.] 

As  many  as  I  love. — Diisterdieck  justly  in 
sists,  in  opposition  to  Vitringa,  that  this  does 
not  apply  merely  to  the  better  portion  of  the 
church. 

[I  rebuke  and  chasten.] — The  relation  of 
cfayxeiv  and  Traideveiv  is  in  harmony  with  Chris 
tian  liberty.  The  sinner  must  first  suffer  him 
self  to  be  convicted,  intellectually  corrected; 
then  grace  begins  to  exercise  an  affectionate  dis 
cipline  over  conscience  and  life. 


*  [And  so  it  might  be  said,  that  any  advance  presuppose* 
a  previous  advance.  There  must  lie  a  beginning  of  spiritual 
activity  somewhere.  This  surrender,  this  giving  up  the  tin 
sel  and  rags  of  one's  own  righteousness,  is  essentially  in 
volved  in  that  living  faith  which  rests  upon  Christ  alone  for 
salvation,  and  which  is  the  beginning  of  spiritual  activity.— 
K.  R.  C.J 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


[For  a  full  discussion  of  the  force  o 
see  Lange  on  John  xvi.  8  (Am.  Ed.,  pp.  472 
sqq.).  Trench  writes  that  it  is  "more  than 
ETriTiuur,  with  which  it  is  often  joined;  see  my 
(his)  Syn.  of  the  N.  T.,  \  4.  It  is  so  to  rebuke, 
that  the  person  rebuked  is  brought  to  the  ac 
knowledgment  of  his  fault,  is  convinced,  as 
David  was  when  rebuked  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii. 
13)."  This  definition  will  scarce  bear  the  test 
of  thorough  exegesis.  It  is  manifest  that  in  the 
use  of  the  term  Matt,  xviii.  5;  Luke  iii.  19,  an 
acknowledgment  of  sin  is  not  contemplated,  but 
the  contrary.  The  word  is  one  which  expresses 
the  act  of  an  agent,  and  not  the  effect  of  that 
act  upon  its  .object;  it  is  such  a  presentation  of 
the  truth  as  leaves  the  object  without,  excuse  for 
not  believing  (comp.  John  viii.  46;  xvi.  8 ;  1 
Cor.  xiv.  24;  Eph.  v.  11,  13;  1  Tim.  v.  20;  2 
Tim.  iv.  2;  Titus  i.  9,  13;  ii.  15;  Heb.  xii.  6; 
Jas.  ii.  9).  The  necessary  consequence  of  re 
buke  thus  defined  may,  indeed,  be  a  dim,  incho 
ate  perception  of  the  right,  but  not  necessarily 
that  completed  judgment,  that  conviction,  which 
involves  an  acknowledgment  even  to  self;  and 
even  this  perception  is  not  necessarily  contem 
plated  in  the  use  of  the  term.  (In  John  iii.  20  ; 
viii.  9;  the  only  other  passages  in  which  the 
term  occurs,  its  use  is  peculiar.  In  the  latter  the 
man  was  his  own  rebuker — conviction  preceded 
rebuke;  in  the  former,  the  idea  is  somewhat 
similar — here  a  dim  perception  of  the  fact  of  sin 
leads  the  transgressor,  instinctively,  to  avoid  the 
light  which  will  clearly  manifest  his  unworthi- 
ness.)  The  term  iraideveiv  is  also  too  much  re 
stricted  by  Trench,  and  apparently  by  our 
author.  The  former  writes:  "  Tlaifisreiv,  being 
in  classical  Greek  to  instruct,  to  educate,  is  in 
sacred  Greek  to  instruct  or  educate  by  means  of 
correction,  through  the  severe  discipline  of  love," 
etc.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  English  word 
chasten,  which  was  used  by  our  translators  to 
render  the  word  whenever,  in  their  judgment, 
the  Traideia  was  castigatory  (1  Cor.  xii.  32;  2 
Cor.  vi.  9;  Heb.  xii.  6,  7,  10;  see  also  iraideia 
in  Ileb.  xii.  5,  7,  8,  11 ;  and  Traifiev-rjg,  Heb.  xii. 
9) ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  established  sacred 
usage  of  the  original  term.  That  fatherly  cor 
rection  was  not  always  contemplated,  see  Luke 
xxiii.  16,  22  (and  perhaps  1  Tim.  i.  20) ;  that 
castiyation  was  not  always  implied,  see  Ac's  vii. 
22;  xxii.  3;  2  Tim.  ii.  25;  Titus  ii.  12;  also 
iraifinia,  Eph.  vi.  4;  2  Tim.  iii.  16;  and  TvaiSevri^ 
Rom.  ii.  *20.  An  apparent  force  is  given  to  the 
remark  of  Trench  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  word  (and  its  allies)  in  Heb.  xii.,  where 
it  appears  eight  times  out  of  the  twenty-one  in 
stances  of  its  New  Testament  use.  These,  how 
ever,  in  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  constitute 
but  one  appearance.  It  appears  in  only  thirteen 
independent  passages;  in  three  of  these  only  do 
the  contexts  require  us  to  limk  its  specific  mean 
ing  to  the  training  of  castigation  (Heb.  xii.  5-10; 
1  Cor.  xi.  32;  2  Cor.  vi.  9 — possibly  four,  if  we 
include  1  Tim.  i.  20);  and  in  seven  this  specific 
meaning  is  excluded  by  the  context  (see  above). 
The  classical  force  of  the  word  is  retained  in 
the  Scriptures.  Its  proper  meaning  is  to  ditci- 
pline,  to  educate;  and  into  this  education  enter 
all  the  elements  of  spiritual  training.  I\.at6evetv 
includes  i?£yxeiv.  A  context  may,  indeed,  limit 


the  education  spoken  of  to  one  specific  kind. 
In  such  case  only  have  we  a  right  to  regard  it 
as  limited.  In  the  passage  under  conside  - 
ration,  in  which  sin  is  referred  to,  doubt 
less,  chastisement  was  contemplated;  but  we 
should  not  suppose  that  chastisement  alone 
was  in  the  view  of  the  Divine  speaker. 
This  very  epistle  entered  into  the  naideia. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

[Be   zealous,    therefore,   and   repent. — 

"This  word  (^//leve),  through  £?/Aof  connected 
with  (ew  and  thus  with  feorof  (ver.  15),  is  chosen 
as  the  special  word  of  exhortation,  with  special 
reference  to  the  lukewarmness,"  etc.  TRENCH. 
"Be  earnest,  strenuous,  ardent,  in  your  pur 
pose  to  exercise  true  repentance,  and  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  your  ways."  BARNES. — E. 
R.  C.] 

Ver.  20. — This  verse  also  makes  part  of 
the  special  word  to  Laodicea ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  an  epilogue  to  the  whole  (Vit- 
ringa).  Yet  the  entire  proceeding  here  de 
scribed  forms  a  picture,  which  closes  the  pre 
ceding  epistles  and  touches  upon  the  approach 
ing  Parousia. 

The  door. — Generally  interpreted,  the  door 
of  the  heart,  the  knocking  being  referred  to  the 
word  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  special  visitations. 
[Compare  Song  of  Sol.  v.  2-6. — He  knocks  in 
every  incident  of  providence — in  every  act  of 
-aifeia — that  produces  the  thought  of  Himself 
in  the  mind. — E.  R.  C.]  The  door  of  the  heart 
however,  is  the  personal  liberty.  The  standing 
before  this  door  is  expressive  of  three  things:  1. 
Christ  is  not  in  the  heart  of  the  lukewarm  ;  2. 
He  recognizes  the  liberty  of  shutting  Him  out 
which  the  lukewarm  person  possesses ;  3.  He 
makes  a  positive  assault  upon  that  unfreeness 
which  lies  in  the  abuse  of  liberty.  The  Lord's 
knocking  in  the  last  time  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
threatening  presages  of  judgment  and  His  word. 
According  to  Bengel,  the  promise,  /  will  sup 
with  him,  must  be  understood  of  the  earthly  life; 
he  with  Me,  of  the  heavenly.  The  promise, 
however,  distinguishes  in  a  general  manner  a 
lower  and  higher  grade  of  spiritual  life  (Martha, 
Mary).  Our  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
figure  of  the  Marriage ;  it  treats  of  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  personal  intimate  relationship  be 
tween  Christ  and  the  individual  church,  or,  bet 
ter,  the  individual  soul.  [Compare  John  xiv. 
21-23.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  21.  The  promise,  in  its  special  greatness, 
certainly  corresponds  to  the  special  greatness 
of  the  victory  to  be  gained  by  the  Laodicean 
(Rbrard);  in  its  peculiar  nature,  however,  it 
also  forms  a  contrast  to  the  destruction  whence 
he  must  tear  himself.  According  to  Diister- 
dieck,  this  promise  is  merely  the  greatest  and 
last.  But  as  the  final  promise  it  points,  with 
peculiar  expression,  to  the  all-embracing,  con 
summate  victorious  form  of  the  heavenly  glory. 
Diisterdieck  justly  discards  the  distinction  of 
different  thrones  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(Calov. ),  referring  to  the  oneness  of  the  throne 
in  ch.  xxii.  1.  [Is  it  not  a  promise  of  kingship 
in  the  Basileia  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  27;  Matt.  xxv. 
21;  Luke  xxii.  30;  and  the  Excursus  on  the 
Basileia,  p.  93  sqq.)  ?— E.  R.  C.] 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    REMARKS     ON     THE      HISTORICAL 

REALIZATION     OF     THE     PROPHETIC 

CHURCH-PICTURES. 

We  wish,  first  of  all,  to  establish  the  following 
points  : 

1.  The  seven  epistles  are  by  no  means  episcopal 
letters  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Apoca 
lypse:   they  are  prophetic  letters,  constituting  the 
first  part  of  the  Apocalypse  itself,  and  forming  a 
foundation  for  the  whole.* 

2.  Hence,     the    life-pictures    of    the    seven 
churches  are  not  merely   historical  portraits  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  (issued  through  an  episco 
pal  medium,  but  of  prophetic  depth  and  form)  ; 
they  are  also  prophetic  types  of  churchly  condi 
tions,  which  shall  hold  good  until  the  end  of  the 
world. 

3.  Still,  we  should  bind   ourselves  to  the  gen 
eral  chronological  Church-historical  conception 
of  the  Apocalypse  if,  in  the  succession   of  these 
pictures,  we  were  t,o  pretend  to  discover  distinct 
periods  of  Church-history. f 

4.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Prophetic  Spirit 
has,  out  of  the  synchronistic  coordination  of  the 
seven    Asiatic   churches,    indubitably    made  an 
ideal  succession  which,  in  its  beginning  and  end, 
is  at  the  same  time  unmistakably  historical.   For 
Ephesus  is  manifestly  a  picture  of  the  Church 
toward  the  end  of  the  apostolic  time,  whilst  Lao- 
dicea  pictures  it  as  it  shall  be  in  the  last  time, 
according  to  the  fundamental  traits  of  that  time, 
as  predicted  Matt.  xxiv.  37  sqq.     And  thus  indi 
vidual  attempts  at  exposition,  conceiving  of  the 
seven    churches   as    historical    periods,  may    be 
worthy  of  notice  ;  in  any  case,  the  ideal  founda 
tion,  the  prophetic  view  of  a  spiritual  world-his 
torical  process  of  development,  such  as  we  have 
sketched  above,  must  be  retained.     The  attempts 
themselves,  however,  are  by  their  disagreement 
characterized  as  mere  attempts. 

The  construction  of  the  Catholic  Theologian 
Holzhauser  is  incorporated  by  Haneberg  in  his 
History  of  Biblical  Revelation,  p.  690 : 

1.  EPHESUS  :  End  of  the  apostolic  age.  2. 
SMYRNA  :  Time  of  the  martyrs.  3.  PERGAMUS 
— Confession  of  faith:  Time  of  the  great  Church 
fathers,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century.  4. 
THYATIRA — Laudable  condition:  Time  of  the 
Church's  domination,  from  Justinian  to  Charle 
magne  ;  warning  (?)  against  worldliness — Jeze 
bel.  5.  SARDIS:  Semblance  of  Christianity ;  the 
prevailing  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  present 
time.  0.  PHILADELPHIA — Destitute  of  exterior 
power,  yet  witnessing  a  faithful  confession :  Per 
haps  our  immediate  future.  7.  LAODICEA,  i.  e., 
people's  judgment :  The  end. 

*  [Are  they  not,  on  Lange's  own  hypothesis,  both  episco- 

§al  and  prophetic  ?  Episcopal,  as  coming  from  the  great 
hepherd  and  Bifknp  of  souls  (1  Pet.  ii.  25)  to  the  individual 
churches  in  Asia  Minor  primarily  addressed:  and  also  to 
those  portions  of  the  Church  throughout  the  ages  respectively 
prophesied  concerning,  through  the  medium  of  these  indi 
vidual  churches  as  types. — E.  R.  C.] 

t  [We  should  so  bind  ourselves,  if  we  pretended  (or  en 
deavored  ,  to  discover  only  such  distinct  periods.  If  it  be  re- 
cognizi-d  tint  all  the  types  may  be  exemplified  lit  auy  one 
time,  ulthoiigh  only  one  predominantly,  there  is  no  such 
binding.  Manifestly  when  these  epistles  were  written,  all 
the  types  existe  I  ag  realities  ;  but,  almost  certainly,  the  ex 
isting  Ephesin  represented  the  predominant  character  of  the 
then  extant  Church.  See  ADDITIONAL  NOTE,  beginning  in  the 
following  column,  and  paragraph  4  above. — E.  R.  t'.J 


Sander  furnishes  a  Protestant  pendant  to  this: 

1.  EPHESUS:  Like  Holzhauser.  2.  SMYRNA: 
As  above.  3.  PERGAMUS:  Period  from  Constan 
tino  the  Great  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen 
tury.  4.  THYATIRA:  From  the  middle  of  (he 
eighth  century  to  the  Reformation.  5.  SARDIS: 
Time  of  dead  orthodoxy,  from  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  about  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth.  6.  PHILADELPHIA  :  Church  of 
Brotherly  Love,  signalized  by  the  phenomena  of 
Pietism,  Herrnhutism,  Methodism.  7.  LAO 
DICEA  :  Picture  of  the  final  period. 

We  can  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  seven  life- 
pictures  are  continued  side  by  side  through  all 
ages  of  the  Church;  now  one,  and  now  another, 
predominating;  one  prevailing  at  this  place  and 
another  at  that.  There  have  been  illustrations  of 
i  he  figure  of  Jezebel  in  all  ages.  And  were  there 
no  Philadelphia  in  the  very  last  time,  where 
would  the  Lord  find  His  Bride  ? 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  HISTORICO-PRO- 
PHETIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 
— As  to  the  nature  of  the  Seven  Churches,  there 
are  three  (logically)  possible  hypotheses.  I.  The 
Historic — that  they  were  merely  seven  churches 
in  Asia  Minor;  II.  The  Prophetic — that  (having 
no  proper  historic  character,  as  existing  when 
the  Apocalypse  was  written),  they  represent 
merely  seven  ages  of  the  Church  ;  III.  The  His 
torico-prophetic — that  they  were  seven  churches 
then  existing,  but  also  typical  of  seven  periods 
of  Church  history.  The  generic  Historico-pro- 
phetic  hypothesis  is  divisible  into  two  species  : 
1.  The  simple  Historico-prophetic — that  merely 
seven  prophetic  periods  were  indicated  ;  2.  The 
complex  Historico-prophetic — that  seven  periods 
were  indicated  in  which  all  the  types  should  be  ex 
emplified,  one  exemplification  however  being  pre 
dominant  in  each  period,  in  the  order  indicated. 
There  have  been  few,  if  any,  supporters  of  the  II. 
hypot  hesis :  nearly  all  commentators  who  have  ad 
vocated  the  prophetic  character  of  the  churches, 
have  admitted  that  the  types  were  realized  in  the 
churches  mentioned.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
there  are  no  advocates  of  the  I.,  or  Historic,  hypo 
thesis,  who  do  not  also  admit  that  the  seven  his 
toric  churches  were,  in  some  sort,  representative 
of  churchly  conditions  that  should  be  exempli 
fied  throughout  all  periods  of  the  present  dis 
pensation.  Thus  Trench  (who,  in  an  exceed 
ingly  able  Excursus  at  the  end  of  his  work  on 
The  Epiitlet  to  the  Seven  Churches,  opposes  the  III., 
or  what  he  styles  the  "  Periodist,"  hypothesis, 
admits  that  1.  "  These  seven  epistles,  however, 
primarily  addressed  to  these  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  were  also  written  for  the  edification  of  the 
Universal  Church  ;"  2.  "These  seven  churches 
of  Asia  are  not  an  accidental  aggregation,  which 
might  just  as  conveniently  have  been  eight,  or 
six,  or  any  other  number  ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  fitness  in  this  number,  and  that  these 
seven  do  in  some  sort  represent  the  Universal 
Church  ;  that  we  have  a  right  to  contemplate  the 
seven  as  offering  to  us  the  great  and  leading  as 
pects,  moral  and  spiritual,  which  churches  gath 
ered  in  the  name  of  Christ  out  of  the  world  will 
assume.  .  .  .  (But)  though  not  exhaustive,  .  .  . 
they  give  us  on  a  smaller  scale  tx;  kv  ri'rrcj,  the 
grander  and  more  recurring  features  of  that  life 
(the  new  life  which  Christ  brought  into  the 
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world) ;  are  not  fragmentary,  fortuitously  strung 
together ;  but  have  a  completeness,  a  many- 
sidedness,  being  selected  probably  for  this  very 
cause ;  here,  perhaps,  being  the  reason  why 
Philadelphia  is  included  and  Miletus  past  by  ; 
Thyatira,  outwardly  so  insignificant,  chosen, 
when  one  might  have  expected  Magnesia  or 
Tralles.  .  .  .  That  these  churches  are  more  or 
less  representative  churches,  and  were  selected 
because  they  are  so  ;  that  they  form  a  complex 
within  and  among  themselves,  mutually  fulfill 
ing  and  completing  one  another  ;  that  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  contemplates  them  for  the 
time  being  as  symbolic  of  the  Universal  Church, 
implying  as  much  in  that  mystic  seven,  and  giv 
ing  many  other  indications  of  the  same."  It  is 
also  probable  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
adopt  the  first  species  of  the  Historico-prophetic 
view,  all  the  advocates  of  this  generic  hypothesis 
adopting  more  or  less  completely  the  second — 
the  one  designated  in  this  note  as  complex.  This 
latter  specific  view,  is  the  one  that  will  be  advo 
cated  in  this  paper;  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
confusion  it  will  be  styled  simply,  Historico-pro 
phetic. 

In  order  to  the  complete  establishment  of  this 
hypothesis,  three  points  must  be  proved:  1.  That 
the  Seven  Churches  are  representative  of  the 
Universal  Church.  2.  That  they  are  represen 
tative  of  different  forms  of  Church-life,  each  of 
which  is  always  existent,  to  a  greater  or  less  de 
gree,  in  every  period  of  Church-history.  3.  That 
they  are,  in  their  order,  representative  of  the 
predominant  characteristics  of  the  Church  in 
seven  periods  of  her  history  between  the  writing 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  second  Advent  of  Christ. 

1.  The  proof  of  the  first  of  these  points  is 
ably  set  forth  in  the  language  of  Trench,  quoted 
above.  The  following,  however,  is  presented  as 
a  more  complete  expose  of  the  facts  upon  the  view 
of  which  the  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be 
concluded,  viz.:  The  nature  of  the  Apocalypse 
as  a  Book  for  the  Universal  Church  (chs.  i.  1-3  ; 
xxii.  6-20  [16]);  the  mention  of  the  seven 
churches  in  immediate  connection  with  an  Introduc 
tion  contemplating  the  Universal  Church  (comp. 
i.  1-3  with  4)  ;  the  choice  of  the  number  seven 
(the  sacred,  mystic  number,  symbolic  of  complete 
ness),  when  there  were  other,  and  in  some  in 
stances,  more  prominent,  churches  in  the  geogra 
phical  district ;  the  manifest  parallelism  of  the 
seven  candlesticks  and  the  seven  stars,  with  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God,  ch.  i.  4;  iii.  1  ("the  Holy 
Ghost  sevenfold  in  His  operations "  in  the 
Church),  and  with  the  sevenfold  description  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  ch.  i.  14-16  ;  their  being  sym 
bolized  by  the  seven-branched  candelabrum  of 
the  Tabernacle  (itself,  doubtless  a  symbol  of  the 
one  light-giving  Church,  manifold  in  its  branches) 
tended  by  the  Great  High  Priest,  ch.  i.  13 ;  ii.  1 
(see  Notes) ;  the  characteristics  of  the  respective 
churches  which  set  forth  every  conceivable  form 
of  Church-life,  each  being  the  complement  of  all 
the  others,  as  is  each  beam  of  the  seven- colored 
rainbow  ;  the  constant  call  throughout  the  epis 
tles  for  all  to  hear  (and  heed)  the  things  said 
unto  the  churches,  a  call  manifestly  contemplated, 
and  in  essence  resumed,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Book,  where  the  address  is  unquestionably  to 
the  Universal  Church  (ch.  xxii.  6-20) ;  all  these 


things  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  ch.  i 
4— iii.  22,  is  an  unnoted  episode,  in  which  merely 
seven  churches  (and  these  not,  all  of  them,  th« 
most  prominent  even  in  their  own  geographica 
district)  should  have  been  addressed  ;  but,  or 
the  other  hand,  require  the  hypothesis  that 
whilst  the  seven  churches  specified  were  specifr 
cally  addressed,  they  were  selected  and  ad 
dressed  as  types  of  Church-life  then  existent 
and  that  should  continue  to  exist  until  Chris 
should  come  again. 

2.  An  &  priort  probability  as  to  the   truth  ol 
the  second  point — viz.,  that  each  of  these  form 
typified  a  form  existent  in  every  period  of  Churcl 
history — arises  from  all  that  has  been  said  uride 
the  preceding  head.     Manifestly,  they   were  al 
existent,  in  the  apostolic  age,   in  the   churche 
specified  ;  and  the  most  cursory  view  of  histor 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  these  churches  have  al 
ways  had  their  analogues — in   every  age,  ther 
has  been  somewhere,  a  Philadelphia,  a  Sardis,  i 
Laodicea. 

3.  The  proof  of  the  third  point — viz.,  that  th 
Seven  Churches  are,  in  their  order,  representativ 
of  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the  Churcl 
in  the  seven  periods  of  her  history — is  based  en 
tirely  on   observation  of  history.     On  this  potn 
TRENCH,  after  stating  objections  to  the  hypothe 
sis,  remarks  :   "But  all  such  objections,  with  al 
those  others  which  it  would  only  be  too   easy  t 
make,  might  indeed  be  set  aside  or  overborne,  i 
any  marvellous  coincidence  between  these  epis 
ties  and  the  after-course  of  the  Church's   devel 
opment  could  be  made  out ;  if  history  set  its  sea 
to  these,  and  attested  that  they   were  prophec, 
indeed  ;  for  when  a  key  fits   perfectly  well  th 
wards  of  a  complicated  lock,  and  opens  it  with 
out  an   effort,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  tha 
they  were  made  for  one   another.     But  there  i 
nothing    here    of    the    kind."     He    admits    tha 
"  there  are  two  or  three  fortunate   coincidence 
here   between    the    assumed    prophecy    and  th 
fact.   .   .   .   Smyrna,  for  instance,  represents  ex 
cellently  well  the  ecclesia  pressa  in   its   two  las 
and  most  terrible  struggles  with  heathen  Rome 
so  too  for  such  Protestant  expositors  as   see  th 
papacy    in   the  scarlet  woman   of  Babylon,  th 
Jezebel  of  Thyatira  appears  exactly  at  the  righ 
time,"  etc.      His    principal    objection — viz.,  tha 
resemblance  fails  between  the  church   of  Phila 
delphia  and  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  i 
that  the  latter  suffered  the  "  open  door  "  set  be 
fore  them  "  to  so  great  an  extent  to   be   close 
again  " — is  based  altogether  upon  his  own  inter 
pretation  of  the  open  door — that  it  was  to  the  hea 
then.     If  by  this  be  understood  an   open  door  t 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (see  Note  on  ch.  iii.  8J 
which  had  been  previously  closed  by  those  wh 
made  void  the  law    of  God    by    their    tradition 
(comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  13;   Luke  xi.  52),  the  coinci 
dence  becomes  no  less  striking  than  in  the  cas 
of  Smyrna.     And  if  by  Jezebel   is  understood 
not    the    scarlet    woman    of  the    Papacy,  but  £J 
world-element  brought  into  a  position    of  powei 
in  the  Church  by  the  unholy  marriage  of  Church 
and  State — in  time  assuming   the   position   of  i 
teacher  and  introducing  heathen   abominations 
(see  Note  on  ch.  ii.  20),  the  coincidence  betweei 
Thyatira  and  the  period  following  the  union  be; 
comes   more  striking  than  as   presented  above 
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The  scheme  set  forth  in  the  following  para 
graph,  which,  as  to  the  great  periods  indicated, 
is  substantially  that  of  Vitringa,  is  suggested 
for  consideration.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  different  periods  should  have  distinctly  de 
fined  termini ;  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that, 
like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  the  characteristics 
of  adjacent  periods,  manifestly  distinct  in  their 
central  portions,  should  blend  into  one  another 
at  each  beginning  and  end. 

EPHESUS  :  The  Church  of  first  love,  but  de- 
slining — the  primitive  era  extending  to  a  time 
jetween  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  De- 
aian  persecution,  A.  D.  250.  SMYRNA:  the 
Dhurch  faithful  in  trial — the  period  of  persecution 
extending  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  third 
jentury  to  about  A.  D.  312.  PERGAMUS:  The 
Church  beginning  in  persecution  (martyrdom  of 
Antipas),  subsequently  brought  under  the  pro 
tection  of  the  world-power  (dwelling  [«aro««i;= 
tecure  habitation]  where  Satan's  throne  is),  earn- 
jst  in  working  and  faithful  in  the  confession  of 
assential  truth,  yet  having  those  who,  like  Ba- 
aam,  taught  the  world-power  to  seduce  to  hea- 
,hen  customs — the  period  beginning  at  the  close 
)f  persecution,  A.  D.  312,  and  extending  through 
he  era  of  Constantino  to  about  A.  D.  700.  (This 
the  period  of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Ambrose, 
Terome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom;  of  the  protests 
igainst  Arianism  and  Pelagianism ;  of  the  first 
ive  (Ecumenical  Councils;  and  also  of  the  intro- 
luction  of  pompous  ceremonies  and  image  wor- 
ihip,  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen).  THYA- 
IBA  :  The  Church  of  earnest  working,  yet  of 
mholy  union  with  the  world-power,  in  which 
he  State  itself,  as  an  authority  and  a  permitted 
eacher,  established  heathen  rites — a  period  inti- 
nately  connected  with  the  former,  yet  in  its  cul- 
nination  different ;  having  its  roots,  indeed,  in 
he  era  of  Constantine,  but,  as  a  distinct  period, 
•eally  beginning  with  the  transformation  of  al- 
iance  into  marriage  with  the  Slate,  culminating 
n  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  and  running  on  until 
ost  in  the  period  typified  by  Sardis,  atsome  time 
>efore  A.  D.  1200.  (This  was  a  period  of  great 
iharities  and  extensive  missionary  operations  in 
Jritain  and  throughout  northern,  central  and 
sastern  Europe,  and  yet  of  unholy  union  with,  and 
tubjection  to,  the  civil  power.  In  the  West,  the 
ight  of  patronage  was  developed,  the  right  of  kings 
o  confirm  and  invest  bishops  was  established,  and 
hat  of  the  emperor  to  confirm  the  election  of  the 
'ope  ;  in  the  East  the  subservience  of  the  Church 
vas  still  more  complete.  Heathenish  customs, 
vhich  at  the  first  seemed  to  have  been  adopted 


out  of  compliance  witk  the  world,  now  became, 
especially  in  the  East,  a  matter  of  state  control. 
On  the  subject  of  imaye  worship,  Gieseler  well  re 
marks  that  "orthodoxy  changed  according  to 
court  caprice  ;  "  it  was  abolished  by  Leo  Isauri- 
cus,  A.  1).  726  730,  but  restored  by  the  infamous 
Irene,  who,  A.  U.  787,  summoned  a  Synod  at 
Nice,  which,  under  her  authority  and  influence, 
decreed  in  its  favor;  again,  under  imperial  au 
thority,  it  was  abolished,  and  again  restored  by 
the  Empress  Theodora,  who,  A.  D.  842,  insti 
tuted  a  yearly  festival  [7  KvpiaKt}  rfjq  6p0or5o£<ttf] 
in  commemoration  of  its  establishment  [see  Giese- 
ler's  Church  History,  Period  III.  Div.  1;  and  His 
torians  generally  on  Century  VIII  ].  This  was 
an  extended  period  in  which  ample  space  was 
given  for  repentance.)  SARDIS:  The  Church  of 
uncompleted  works,  of  mere  ritual  observances, 
of  spiritual  death  :  in  which,  however,  a  few 
living  souls  were  found — the  period  blending 
with  the  spiritual  declensions  of  the  preceding, 
and  extending  through  the  dark  ages  to  the  Re 
formation.  Thia  was  a  period  in  which  true  re 
ligion  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  small 
and  oppressed  bodies,  as  the  Paulicians,  Albi- 
gensesand  Waldenses.  PHILADELPHIA:  The  faith 
ful  Church,  to  be  preserved,  before  whose  mem 
bers  was  set  an  open  door  to  the  Kingdom — a 
period  beginning  with  the  "  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation,"  near  A.  D.  1400,  and  extending  in 
appreciable  degree  to  the  present  time.  LAODI- 
CEA  :  The  outwardly  prosperous,  but  lukewarm 
Church.  Has  not  this  period  already  begun? 
That  this  is  a  day  of  unequaled  outward  pros 
perity  for  the  Church  is  acknowledged  by  all.  Is 
it  not  also  a  period  of  lukewarmnesseven  in  Pro 
testant  lands?  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  time  in 
which,  as  compared  with  the  absolute  works  of 
former  days,  great  schemes  of  Christian  benefi 
cence  are  in  operation.  Spiritual  warmth,  how 
ever,  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  absolute 
amount  of  work  performed,  but  by  the  propor 
tion  which  that  amount,  bears  to  ability.  The 
existing  schemes  of  beneficence  are  sustained 
and  operated  by  only  a  portion  of  the  nominal 
Church  ;  and  still  further,  they  bear  a  scarce  ap 
preciable  proportion  to  the  ability  even  of  the 
portion  nominally  engaged  in  them.  In  point  of 
fact,  are  not  these  schemes  the  work  of  the  Phila 
delphia  which,  still  preserved,  is  embosomed 
within  the  increasing  Laodicea  ?* — E.  R.  C.] 

*  [SiR  ISAAC  NKWTOX  presented  it  peculiar  prophetic  scheme. 
He  referred  the  seven  churches  -to  the  times  of  the  fifth 
tmd  sixth  seals,  which  he  placed  between  the  periods  of  the 
division  of  the  Empire  under  Dioclesian,  A.  D.  286,  Hnd  A. 
D.  378.  AH  these  churches,  he  held,  were  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  which  were  con 
tinued  ad  the  two  Witnesses  of  ch.  xi.  3. — £.R.  C.J 
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SECTION   SECOND. 

The  Seven  Seals. 
CHAP.  IV.    1— VI.   17. 

A.— IDEAL  HEAVENLY  WORLD-PICTURE  CONCERNING    THE    SEVEN    SEALS.     STAND 
POINT  OF   THE  SEER  IN  HEAVEN.      THE  HEAVENLY  WORLD  AS  THE 
ARCHETYPE  AND  FINAL  GOAL  OF  THE  EARTHLY  WORLD. 

CHAP.  IV.  1— V.  14. 

a.    Translation  of  the  Seer  to  Heaven. 

1  After  this  [these  things]  I  looked  [saw1],  and,  behold,  a  door  was   [om.  was] 
opened  [set  open]  in  heaven  :  and  the  [that]  first  voice  which  I  heard  was   [om. 
was]  as  it  were  of  [pm.  it  were  of]  a  trumpet  talking  [speaking]  with  me ;  [,]  which 
said  [saying'2],  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  things  which  must  be  here- 

2  after  [after  these  things].     And  [pm.  And3]  Immediately  I  was  in  the  Spirit  [spirit]  : 

6.   The  Throne,  the  Sitter  thereon,  and  His  Government. 
And,  behold,  a  throne  was  set  [stood4]  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne  [upon 

3  the  throne5  one  sitting].6     And  he  that  sat  [the  one  sitting]  was  [pm.  was7]  to  look 
upon  [in  appearance]  like  a  jasper  and  a   [pin.  a]  sardine  stone :  and  there  was 
[pm.  there  was}  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  [appearance]  like  unto 

4  [pm.  unto]  an  emerald.     And  round  about  the  throne  were  [pm.  were}  four  and 
twenty  [twenty-four8]  seats  [thrones]  :  and  upon  the  seats  [thrones]  I  saw  [/  saw~]g 
four  and  twenty  [twenty-four8]  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment  [garments]  ; 
and  they  had  [pm.  they  had10]   on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold   [golden  crowns]. 

5  And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  [go  forth]  lightnings  and  thunderings  and  voices 
[voices  and  thunders]  :11  and  there  were  [pm.  there  were}  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  1.  [B*.  gives  «ZcW.— E.  R.  C.J 

*  Ver.  1.   Instead   of  Ae'you<ra  [Rec.,  P.   X3*.].   read   Ae'ytoi',  [with   X-1   A.  B*.,  Lach.,  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.— 
B.E.  C.] 

3  Ver.  2.  The  icai  before  «u0e'u>s  is  not  firmly  established,  according  to  X-  A.  [B*.,  etc.;  P.  gives  it.  Lach.,  Words.,  Alf., 
Treg.,  and  Tisch.,  omit.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  Ver.   2.  [The  original  is  CKCLTO,  the  literal  translation  of  which  would  be  lay ;  the  English   idiom   requires  stood. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

6  Ver.  2.  'Erri  rov  8p6vov,  cornp.  Diisterdieck,  p.  209.     [Rec.,  with  P.,  gives  rov  6povov  ;  X-  A.  B*.,  Lach.,  Worcs.,  Alf., 
Treg.,  and  Tisch.,  rovQpovov.— E.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  2.  ["  This  ordar  is  retained  by  the  Latin  and  German  Versa.,  Syr.,  It.,  Fr.,  S.,  — Daub.,  Woodh.,  Sharp.,  Treg.,  Kenr." 
(Alford).  DR.  LILLIE.— E.  R.  C.] 

7  \ef.  3.  Against  the  ijv,  before  6/u.oio?  [giv^n  by  Rec.,  P.  and  Vulg.],  Codd.  X-  A.  B*. 

8  Ver.  4.  Eacli  time  eixotri  TeVerapes  without  icai.     It  is  a  perplexing  question  whether  the  second  twenty-four  is  con 
nected  with  the  thrones  or  with  the  elders.     The  tlirnnej,  however,  have  their  number  from  the  elders — not  vice,  versA.     The 
TOO?  before  the,  twenty-four  elders  [with  B*.]  would  certainly  he  premature  here.    [The  correct  reading  of  this  entire  passage  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.     The   Rec.  gives  /cai  KV<\6Stv  rov  Op6i>ov  Qpovoi.  «c/co<r<.  icai  recrcrapes'  icai  en-i  Toil?  0povov<;  tlSov  rovt 
€iKO(Ti  /cai  recrcrapas  n-p«<r/3i)Tepou?  ica0r)/uei'ovs.     All  the  authorities  omit    icai    before  re'crcrapes  in   both   instances,  anil  also 
tlSof.     In   the    first   sentence    Lach.  and   Tisch.,  with  X-  and    A.,  give  ffpovovs.  Word*.,  Alt'.,  Treg.,  with  B*.   give    Qpovoi. 
Words.,  Tisch.,  and  Treg.,  with  B.*,  give  th'i  second  clause  as  the  Roc.,  with  the  omission  of  el&ov  and  icai  (Treg.  and  Tisch., 
also  with  P.,  omit  the  second  Toi>«);  Lach.  and  Alford,  witli  A.,  read  en-i  TOU«  ei<c.  reaa.  Opovovg  npetr.  Ka.9.     Cod.  X-  omits  all 
the  words  between  erri  and  Te'<rcrap«?  inclusive.     In  the  judgment  of  the  Am.  Ed.  the  reading  of  X-  is   to  be  preferred;  in 
the  face  of  the  groat  critical  authorities  on  the  other  side,  however,  he  cannot  venture  to  remove  this  clause  from  the  text. 
The  reading  of  Tregelles  (which  Lange  supports)  is  adopted  in  the  translation. — E.  R.  C.] 

»  Ver.  4.  ["  All  the  recent  editors  reject  elSov  on  the  authority  of  A.  B.,  ...  I  recommend  that  this  reuling  be  fol 
lowed,  but,  in  order  to  mark  the  change  of  construction,  would  leave  I  law  in  italics,  as  a  supplement,  extracted  from  the 
iSov  of  ver.  2.  See  Win.  §  64,  IJ.  1."  DR.  LILUB'S  Notes.  etc.—E.  K.C.] 

10  V»r.  4.  The  i<r^ov  before  <jri  T.  K.  unfounded.    [It  is  omitted  by  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  mid  critical  authors  generally. — E.  R.  C.J 

11  Ver.  5.  [The  order  </>u»-ai  icai  Ppovrai  is  given  by  Lach.,  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  ia  accordance  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.— 
E.  R.  C.] 
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6  before  the  throne,1*  which  are  the15  seven  Spirits  of  God.  [;]    And  [and]  before  the 
throne  there  was  [om.  there  was-ins.  as  it  were]  a  sea  of  glass  [glassy  sea]14  like 
unto  crystal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and   round  about  the  throne,  were 

7  [om.  were]  four  beasts  [living-beings16]  full  of  eyes  before  and   behind.     And  the 
first  beast  [living-being]  was  [pm.  was]  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  [living-be 
ing]  like  a  calf  [bullock16]  ;  and  the  third  beast  [living-being]  had  [having]  a  [the] 
face  as1T  [ins.  of]  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast  [living-being]  was   [om.  was]   like  a 

8  flying  eagle.     And  the18  four  beasts  [living-beings]  had  each  of  them  [each  one  of 
them  having]19  six  wings  [ins.  apiece20]  about  him  [om.  about  him]21 ;  and  they  were 
[  om.  they  were— ins.  round  about  and  within  were]22  full  of  eyes  within  [om.  within]  : 
and  they  [om.  they]  rest  [ins.  they  have]  not  [ins.  by]  day  and  [ins.  by]  night,  say 
ing,  Holy,  holy,  holy,M  Lord  God  [ins.  the]  Almighty  [or  All-ruler24],  which  [who] 

9  was,  and  [ins.  who]  is,  and  [ins.  who]  is  to  come  [cometh].     And  when   [whenso 
ever]  those  [the]  beasts  [living  beings]  [ins.  shall]  give  glory  and  honor  and  thanks 
to  him  that  sat  [sitteth]  on  [upon]  the  throne,  who  [to   him  that]  liveth  for  ever 

10  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages],  the  four  and  twenty  elders   [ins.  shall]  fall 
down  before  him  that  sat  [sitteth]  on  [upon]  the  throne,  and  [ins.  shall]  worship 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages],  and  [ins.  shall25]  cast 

11  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord   [our  Lord  and 
God],26  to  receive  [take]  [ins.  the]  glory  and  [ins.  the]  honor  and  [ins.  the]  power  : 
for  thou  hast  created  [didst  create]  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  [on  account  of 
thy  will]  they  are  [were27]  and  were  created. 

CHAP.  V.  1—14. 

c.   The  Sealed  Book  of  the  World's  Course.     Lamentation  and  Comfort  touching  the  Sealed  Book  with  the 

Dark  Enigmas  of  the  World's  History. 

1         And  I  saw  in  [upon]  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  [sitteth]  on   [upon]  the 
throne  a  book  [scroll]  written  within  and  on  the  back  [or,  without28]  side  [om. 

12  Ver.  5.  [Alford  brackets  OLVTOV  after  Bpovov.  in  accordance  with  B*.     Lach.,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.,  omit  with  Xs*.  A.  P. — 
E.  B.  C.] 

13  Ver.  5.  [Alford  brackets  ra.  in  respect  of  its  omission  by  B*. ;  Lach.,  Words.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  give  it  with  X3*-  A.  P.  and 
Eec.— E.  R.  0.1 

14  Ver.  6.  [''The  adjective  is  retained   here  by  Latin  and  German   Versa,  Dt.;    Wakef.,  Woodh.,  rtc.        (Comp.  Horace, 
Carm.  IV.  2, '  Vitreo  .  .  Ptmto ; '  and  Miltou,  P.  L.  VII.  619  :  '  The  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  tea ')."     DB.  LILUE'S  Xotes,  etc. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

15  Ver.  6.  [1;The  E.  V. '  btatts'1  is  the  most  unfortunate  word  that  could  be  imagined.     A  far  better  one  is  that  now 
generally  adopted,  '  lieing-creatures  ; '  the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  when  we  come  to  vers.  9, 11,  we  give  the  idea,  in 
conjoining  'living-creatures'  aud  created   (eicTuras),   of  a  close   relation   which  is  not  found  in  the  Greek."     ALFORD. — 
B.  R.  C.] 

16  Ver.  7.  ["  Mdcrxos  is  not  necessarily  to  be  pressed  to  its  proper  primary  meaning,  as  indicating  the  young  calf  in 
distinction  from  the  grown  bullock  ;  the  LXX.  use  it  for  an  ox  generally,  in  Exod.  xxii.  1  ;  Lev.  xxii.  •!•'> ;  also  ExoU.  xxix. 
10,  and  Gen.  xii.  16."     ALFOK.D.— E.  R.  C.J 

17  Ver.  7.  The  reading  w?  avOpuiirov,  in  accordance  with    A,  etc.    Cod.  X-  reads  otherwise  still.     [Cod.  X-  reads  :  «i« 
oit.oiov  avOpunrou  ;  Wordsworth,  with  B.*,  omits  a*  ;  Alfurd  brackets  ;  Lach.,  Tisch.,  and  Treg.  read  with  A. — E.  R.  C.J 

W  Ver.  8    [B*.  and  Rec.  omit  rd.  -E.  E.  C.] 

19  Ver.  8.  The  reading:  et>  ica.0'  tv  avriav  e\ov.  [Lachmann,  as  Lange,  Alford,  and  Tisch.,  give  (v  ica.0'  tv  avTutv.  with 
A.  P.;  (B*.  also  give*  *"  KaO'  iv,  uut  ornitu  avriav);  Wordsworth  follows  the  Kec.,  iv  ica.0'  eavro;  Tregelles,  with  X- "nd 
Vnl;;.,  gives  ti>  tKa.<rrov  aiiriav.  Alt'.,  Treg.,  and  Tisch  ,  with  A.,  give  e^>av ;  Lach.  and  Words.,  with  H*.,  i^ov  ;  X-  Bee. 
Vulg.,  e'xoc.  The  readings  of  Treg.  are  adopted  in  the  translation. — E.  K.  C.] 

»  Ver.  H.  |  For  the  force  of  ava,  see  Winer,  \  49.  b.— E.  R.  C.] 

21  Ver.  8.  [There  is  great  difference  amongst  critical  editors  as  to  the  connection  of  KVK\69ev.  Treg.  agrees  with  Rec. 
in  connecting  it  with  the  preceding  irrepuyav  ef ;  Lach.,  Words.,  Alford,  Lillie,  Tisch.,  with  Vulg.  and  Lange,  connect  with 
Kal  t<ru>6ev.  LILLIE  thus  support  the  latter  arrangement  (Notrj,  rj.c.)  :  •'(!)  Assuming  i\ov  or  ix<av  and  yeuovviv  to  be 
the  true  readings,  the  structure  of  the  whole  verse  is  simplified  ;  (2),  the  other  arrangement  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
cht-rubic  appearances  before  referred  to.  ver.  7  ;  (3),  and  might  have  precluded  the  Seer's  minute  observation  of  the  other 
features  (VHI-S.  t>,  7),  which  first  caught  hi*  eye;  while,  (4),  the  construction  proposed  is  apparently  required  by  the  iii- 
vpoaQev  and  on-icrOtf  of  ver.  6;  and,  (5),  is  that  adopted  by  Vulg.,  Fr.,  8.;  Grot.,  Hamm.,  Beng.,  Sch.,  Wordsworth."  Cod. 
B*.  lias,  after  xvit\o6ev,  teai.  e£<a0fi>.—E.  R.  C.] 

13  Ver.  8.  |>'or  the  unauthorized  yenovra.  of  the  Rec.,  all  the  modern  critical  editors,  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  Vnlg.,  etc.,  rend 
ytliovaiv.— E.  R.  C.] 

43  Ver.  S.  [The  aytot  occurs  nine  times  in  B*.,  and  tight  times  in  X1- — E.  R.  C.] 

»*  Ver.  8.  [See  Additional  comment  on  ch.  i.  8,  p.  93.— E.  R.  C.J 

»  Ver.  10.  [Lach.,  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  give  /SoAoO<ri  (v)  with  X**-  A.,  Am.,  Fuld. ;  /JaAAoCai  is  given  by  X*.  B*  ; 
Vulg.  (Cl.)  reads  mittebant.—E.  R.  C.] 

48  Ver.  11.  According  to  A.  B*.,  etc.  [Lach.,  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  X-  A.  B*.,  read  6  xvpiot  «ai  6  0«6«  rtniov  (X- 
prefixes  Kvpte,  and  B*.  subjoins  6  ciyios) :  P.  gives  xupie  6  flebs  rj^iav.  Lange  translates  :  our  Lord  and  our  God. — E.  R.  C.I 

K  Ver.  11.  [The  Rec.  «i<ri  agrees  with  P.  Ltch.,  W<>rds.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  X-  A.  B*.,  give  fi<rav.  B*.  gives  ov* 
tl<rnv  ;  on  this  ALFORD  remarks  :  '•  The  remarkable  reading  oixc  Ji<rav  is  worth  notice,  'by  reason  of  Thy  will  they  were  not, 
and  were  created,'  t  e..  'they  were  created  out  of  nothing.'  But  l>esides  the  preponderance  of  authority  the  other  way, 
there  is  the  double  chance  that  oil*  may  have  arisen  from  the  preceding  ov  (<rov),  and  that  it  may  have  been  an  escape  from 
the  difficulty  of  ^a-av. '— E.  R.  C.] 

18  Ch   v.  1.  The  reading  :  6iri<rStt>.  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  the  same  as  ifuOev.    [Lach.,  Words  ,  Alf.,  Tregellei, 
Tisch..  with  X-  A.,  give  birureev ;  IfiaOtv   U  given  by  B*.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc. ;  the  reading:  i^trpoa-Ofv  xal  ovta9tv  in  X-iOrigen, 
etc.— E.  R.  C.] 
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2  side],  sealed  [ins.  up]  with  seven  seals.     And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming 
with  [in1'9]  a  loud  [great]  voice,  Who  is  [is80]  worthy  to  open  the  book  [scroll],  and 

3  to  loose  the  seals  thereof  [of  it]  ?     And  no  man  [one]  in  heaven,  nor  in  [upon]  earth, 
neither  [nor]  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  book  [scroll],  neither  [nor  even]31 

4  to  look  thereon  [upon  it].     And  I  wept  much,32  because  no  man   [one]   was  found 
worthy  to  open  and  to  read  lorn,  and  to  reai]33  the  book  [scroll],  neither  [nor  even] 

5  to  look  thereon  [upon  it].     And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto  me,  Weep  not:  behold, 
the  Lion  [ins.  that  is]34  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  Root  of  David,  hath   [om.  hath] 
prevailed   [conquered]  to  open35  the  book  [scroll],  and  to  loose  [om.  to  loose]36  the 
seven  seals  thereof  [of  it]. 

d.    The  Lion  as  the  Lamb. 

6  And  I  beheld  [saw],  and,  lo,  [om.,  and,  lo,]37  in  the  midst58  of  the  throne  and  of 
the  four  beasts  [living-beings],  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  stood  [om.  stood]  a 
Lamb  \_iiis.  standing],  as  [ins.  if39]   it  had   been   [om.  it  had   been]  slain,  having 
seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which40  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  sent  forth41  into 

7  all  the  earth.     And  he  came  and  took  the  book  [om   the  book42]  out  of  the  right 
hand  of  him  that  sat  [sitteth]  upon  the  throne. 

e.    Worship  of  the  Lamb. 

8  And  when  he  had  taken  the  book  [scroll],  the  four  beasts  [living-beings]  and   [ins. 
the]  four  and  twenty  [twenty-four]  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every 
one  [each]  of  them  [of  them]  harps43  [a  harp],  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours  [in- 

9  cense],  which  are  the  prayers  of  [ins.  the]  saints.     And  they  sung  [sing]  a  new  song, 
saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  [scroll],  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof 
[of  it]  :  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  [didst  buy]  us  [or  om.  us44]  to  God 
by  [with]  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred  [tribe],  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na- 

10  tion  ;  And  hast  made  [didst  make]  us  [them45]  unto  our  GodMkings   [a  kingdom*7] 
and  priests  :*    and  we  [they]   shall4*  [or  om.  shall]  reign  on  [upon  or  over]60  the 

11  earth.     And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  [or  ins.  as51]  the  [or  a]  voice  of  many  angels 


»  Ver.  2.  In  accordance  with  A.  B*.  [X-]i  etc.,  ev(<f><avfj).    [So  also  Lach.,  Words.,  Alford,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.  ;  Rec.  with 
— 


Ver.  4.    IIoAu  instead  of  TroAAa,  in  accord  mce  with  U*.  [iro\vv],  X  [P-J,  etc. 

Ver.  4.  Kai  ivayvStvtu.  is  omitted.     [So  Lich  ,  Words.,  Alford,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  X-  B*.  P..  etc.—  E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  5.  The  uv  is  omitted.     [So  all  the  recent  critical  editors,  with  X.  A.  B*.  P.,  etc.—  E.  R.  C.] 


.  ,  .     .       .     .,       .—    .     . 

35  Ver.  5.  The  reading  ayoifti,  in  accordance  with  A.  [X-J  and  in  my  others,  against  a.voiya>v  [B*.]. 

36  Ver.  5.  [Lach.,  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  A.  B*.  P.,  Amiat.,  etc.,  omit  AG<rai,  which  is  given  by  Rec  ,  X.,  Vulg. 
(CT.).-E.  R.  C.] 

37  Ver.  (5.  The  clause  KOLI  iSou,  supported  by  B.  [?],  etc.,  is  also  supported  by  the  context.     The  Seer  wishes  to  prepare 
his  readers  for  an  unexpected,  groat  and  ne*  vision.     It  seems  must  hazardous  to  erase  the  two  words.     [B*.  does  not  sup 
port  the  clause.     It  is  omitted  by  Lachraann,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Tregelles,  Tisch.,  with  X-  B*.  P.,  etc.    A.  and  Vulg.  give 
it.—  E.  R.  C.] 

38  Ver.  6.  [Lange  translates  :  "  the  middle  point."     Alford  translates  :  "  the  mllst,"  commenting  :  "  the  words  seem  to 
indicate  the  middle  point  before  the  throne."  —  E.  R.  C.] 

»  V.-r.  6.  [For  the  translation  as  if,  see  Robinson  under  <o?,  B.  a  ;    Kiihner,  §312,  6.—  E.  R.  C.] 

40  Ver.  6.  Unimportant  variations,  see  in  Dusterd.  [X-  A.  and  Vulgate  give  oi  ;  Tischendorf,  with  B*.,  gives  a.  — 
E.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  0.  The  reading  a7rooreAA6;u.<ri>a  has  B.,  and  the  sense,  in  its  favor.  [So  Wordsworth  ;  Alford  and  Tischendorf 
read  a.ire<rTa\neva,  with  X.;  Lach.  and  Treg.,  a7reo-TaAju.eVoi,  with  A.—  E.  R.  C.] 

*»  Ver.  7.  Without  /SijSAi'of.  [Lach.,  Alford,  Tregelles,  and  Tisch.,  with  X.  A.,  omit  TO  /Si/SAt'or;  Wordsworth  gives  it; 
B*.  Rives  rr>v.—  E.  K. 


.        .      .     - 

«  Ver.  8.  [Modern  editors,  with  X.  A.  B*.  P.,  give  xidapav.—  E.  R.  C.]  « 

44  Ver.  9.  Against  the  insertion  of  r)ju.a«aroCod.  B.  ['!],ftc.    Still  more  opposed  to  it  is  the  context,  for  ^/tios  would  refer  to 

living-beings  as  well  as  to  the  elders.  Hence  we  should  read  aurous  in  ver.  10  also,  in  accordance  with  Cod  I.  A.  B.,  etc. 
chmann,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  and  Tisch.,  with  A.,  omit  ^<i«  ;  Tregelles,  with  X-  B*.  P.,  Vulgate,  etc.,  gives  it.  It  is 
markel  above  as  doubtful.—  E.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  10.  [Critic  \l  editors,  with  X-  A.  B*.,  give  aurovf.—  E.  R.  C.] 

*«  Ver.  10.  Tu>  &e<*>  rf>j.<ov,  omitted  by  A.,  is  probably  connected  with  the  foregoing  variations.  [Lachmann  and  Alford, 
with  A.,  omit  ;  Wordsworth,  Tregellos,  Tischendorf,  with  X-  B*.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc.,  give  the  expression.—  E.  R.  C.| 

*T  Ver.  10.  Bao-iAei'ay.  [Lachmann,  Alford,  Tregelles,  and  Tisch.,  with  X-  A.,  give  flaatAeiai'  ;  Words.,  with  B*.,  etc., 
reads  ^acriA^s-—  E.  R.  C.] 

*«  Ver.  10.   [Cod.  X-  reads  iepareiav.—  E.  R.  C.] 

*•  V«T.  10.  BacriAeuouo-n'.  j  Lachraann,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Tregellns,  with  A.  B*.,  read  as  Lange.  Tischendorf,  with 
Cod.  X-  Amiat.,  Fidd.,  Tot,.,  ffarl.,  gives(3a<riAti!crou(rii'  :  the  Vulgate  (fUem.)  requires  /Sao-iAeuo-o/xei'.  The  weight  of  an 
cient  authority  seems  t  >  me  to  be  about  equally  divided  between  the  present  and  th*  future  forms  ;  the  condition  of  those 
who  utter  the  song  (in  heaven),  together  with  the  promise  to  the  saints  of  future  authority  upon  and  over  the  earth,  in  my 
judgment,  require  the  future.  —  E.  R.  C.] 

60  Ver.  10.  [For  the  force  of  iiri  with  the  gen.,  see  Winer,  347,  a.—  E.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  11.  [Tregelles  and  Tischendorf.  with  X-,  give  u>s  before  <t*>irnv:  Lachmann  and  Wordsworth,  with  A.  B*.  (corr.), 
P.,  Vulgate,  etc.,  omit;  Alford  brackets.—  E.  R.  C.] 
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round  about  [around52]  the  throne,  and  the  beasts  [living-beings],  and  the  elders :  and 
the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  [myriads  of  myriads],  and 

12  thousands  of  thousands;  Saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
[hath  been]  slain  to  receive  [take]  [ins.  the]  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 

13  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.    And  every  creature  which  [that]  is53  in 
heaven,  and  on  [upon]  the  earth,54  and  under  the  earth,54  and  such  as  are  in  [upon58] 
the  sea,  and  all  [things57]  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  [ins.  To  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb,  be\  Blessing  [the  blessing],  and  [ins.  the]  honor, 
and  [ins.  the]  glory,  and  [ins.  the]  power  [might],  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  [pm.  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 

14  unto  the  Lamb]  for  ever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages].     And  the  four  beasts 
[living-beings]  said,  Amen.     And  the  four  and  twenty   [am.  four  and  twenty]58 
elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  [om.  him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever]59 . 

w  Ver.  11.  [Recent  editors,  X-  A.B*.  P.,  Vulgate,  etc.,  give  <cu«Ac(..— E.  R.  C.] 

43  Ver.  13.  Without  COTIC.  [LachmMin,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Tregelles,  Tischemlorf,  with  X-  A.  B*.,  omit  i<m.v  after  6 
(X-  TO)  ;  Tregelles  and  Tischen^orf  omit  it  a'so  after  OoAcuraTjs  with  X- ;  Lachmann  and  A 1  lord  give  it  in  the  latter  place 
with  A.  B*.  P.;  Wordsworth,  with  B*.  P.,  readi  i  i<m.— E.  R.  C.] 

**  Ver.  13.    Recent  editoi*,  with  X.  A.  B*.  P.,  etc.,  give  siri  rfc  y^s.-  E.  R.  C  ] 

*•  Ver.  13.   'X-  omits  iiiroKarw  T>/?  yqs.  whi.-h  is  given  by  A.  B*.,  Vulgate,  etc. — E.  R.  C.] 

£«  Ver.  13.    Recent  editors  give  eiri  r>j?  OaAao-crr)?,  with  A.  B*.  P. ;  X-  and  Vulg.  give  ev  TIJ  0aAa<r<T7j. — E.  R.  C.] 

*'  Ver.  13.  Lachmann,  Alford,  Tregelles,  Tischeiidorf,  with  X-  P-,  read  TTO.VTO.  ;  Wordsworth  and  Lange  read  irairas,  with 
Vulgate ;  (Tregelles  claims  A.  for  iravra,  Alford  cites  it  as  reading  irairas)  ;  B*.  reads  irdvra.  <eoi  n-arras. — E.  R.  C.] 

M  Ver.  14.  [Ei>to<Ti  retro-apes,  which  is  supported  by  the  Vulgate  (Gem.),  etc.,  is  omitted  by  critical  editors,  with  X-  A. 
B*.  P.,  Amiat.,  FuM.,  etc.—E.  R.  C.] 

*»  Ver.  14.  This  addition  ia  not  based  even  upon  minuscules. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

[PRELIMINARY  NOTE  ON  THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE 

VISION.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[The  question — What,  did  the  Apocalyptist  be 
hold  ? — is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
It  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that  he  did 
not  look  upon  the  real  Heaven  and  real  angels. 
The  scene  he  beheld  was  symbolic.  But  what  is  a 
symbol?  What  are  the  classes  of  symbols?  What 
relation  do  they  bear  to  the  objects  symbolized  ? 

It  is  not  designed  in  this  note  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject  of  Symbolism.  For  this,  the  writer 
does  not  feel  himself  to  be,  at  present,  prepared  ; 
neither  has  he  time  or  space  for  so  great  a 
work.  He  would,  however,  present  certain 
views  which  may  prove  helpful  to  a  more  tho 
rough  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
Apocalypse  than  at  present  obtains,  and  which 
also  may  be  of  use  as  preparatory  to  that  com 
plete  discussion  of  the  entire  subject,  which,  in 
the  not  distant  future,  must  be  made. 

A  Symbol  may  be  defined  to  be  a  substantial 
(real  or  apparently  real)  seme  image  of  some  other 
object.  Ordinarily,  in  the  enumeration  or  classi 
fication  of  symbols,  not  only  are  substantial  objects 
given,  but  also  attributives  (such  as  acts,  effects, 
relations,  etc. ),  and  chronological  periods  and 
numbers.  These  latter,  for  scientific  purposes, 
are  better  classed  as  symbolic  attributives,  pe 
riods  and  numbers,  contemplating  under  the  term 
Symbol  only  substantial  (real  or  apparent)  objects. 

Symbols  are  of  two  essentially  distinct  classes, 
viz. :  material  and  visional.  The  former  are 
material  things,  such  as  the  Tabernacle,  the 
Mercy-Seat,  the  Candlestick,  and  the  Cherubim 
of  the  Tabernacle,  the  Water  of  Baptism,  and 
the  Bread  and  Wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Visional  Symbols  are  those  images,  having  the 
appearance  of  substantiality  (simulacra),  beheld 
10 


in  ecstatic  vision.  The  latter  were  the  objects 
beheld  by  the  Apocalyptists  (Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
John),  and  concerning  these  alone  is  it  designed, 
in  the  present  note,  particularly  to  treat.  It  is 
here  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  whilst 
scientific  arrangements  of  these  two  classes  of 
symbols  based  on  their  nature  will  be  somewhat 
different,  those  based  on  a  consideration  of  their 
relations  to  the  ultimate  objects  represented  will 
be  precisely  similar,  as  will  appear. 

As  has  just  been  hinted,  Symbols  may  be 
classed  on  two  essentially  distinct  principles : 
first,  in  respect  of  their  nature;  and,  secondly,  in 
respect  of  their  relations  to  the  ultimate  objects 
symbol-zed. 

The  former,  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  is  the  only  classification  that  has  been 
attempted,  is  exceedingly  important;  it  is  abso 
lutely  essential  to  a  complete  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  Symbolism.  The  following, 
adapted  to  meet  the  special  views  of  the  present 
writer,  from  Winthrop's  Essay  on  Prophetic 
Symbols,  pp.  16  sqq.  (and  therein  credited  to 
Lord's  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  Vol.  III., 
pp.  688  sqq.),  is  presented  for  consideration.* 

I.  LIVING  CONSCIOUS  AGENTS. 

1.  Intelligent,   (1)  the  Z««,  Rev.  iv.  6,  8,  9; 

(2)  Angels;   (3)  Men,  etc. 

2.  Unintelligent,   (1)  Brutes;     (2)  Monster 

Animals. 

II.  DEAD  BODIES,  such  as    the  slain  witnesses, 
Rev.  xi.  8-11. 

III.  NATURAL  UNCONSCIOUS  AGENTS  OR  OBJECTS  ; 

as  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  stars, 
mountains,  etc. 

IV.  ARTIFICIAL  OBJECTS  IN  ORDINARY  USE  :   aa 

candlesticks,  crowns,  swords,  harps,  etc. 

*  [This  table  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  Vi 
sional  symlKilization.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
form  it  presents  a  classification,  not  of  Visional  Symbols 
themselves,  but  of  the  apparent  elements  thereof;  by  the 
Visional  Symbol  must  be  understood  the  simulacrum  •/ 
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A  still  more  important  classification,  however, 
is  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  symbol  and  the  ultimate  object 
symbolized.  The  following,  which  does  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  tentative,  is  presented 
for  consideration. 

The  symbols  (simulacra)  beheld  by  John,  and 
the  other  Apocalyptists  are  at  once  divisible  into 
two  classes :  Immediate  and  Mediate.  The  former 
immediately  represent  the  ultimate  object  con 
templated,  as  the  simulacra  of  Heaven,  the 
Elders,  the  Angels;  the  latter  represent  the 
ultimate  through  the  medium  of  some  other 
object,  as  Christ  is  represented  by  the  Simulac 
rum  of  a  Lamb,  and  a  church  by  that  of  a  candle 
stick.  This  distinction  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
narrative  of  John.  Sometimes  he  wrote  as 
though  he  directly  beheld  the  ultimate  objects; 
he  saw  Heaven,  the  Throne,  and  Him  who  sat 
thereon,  and  the  Angels:  and  again  he  wrote, 
not  as  beholding  the  ultimate,  but  some  object 
that  represented  it;  be  saw,  not  Jesus,  not  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  a  Lamb  representing  the  former, 
and  Seven  Lamps  the  latter.  In  the  descriptive 
language  of  the  Apocalyptist,  the  simulacra, 
which  formed  the  common  elements  of  the  entire 
vision,  were,  so  to  speak,  eliminated,  and  he 
wrote  as  though  he  directly  beheld  the  things 
which  the  simulacra  represented, — sometimes 
the  ultimate  object,  sometimes  the  intermediate 
object  that  denoted  the  ultimate.  In  the  former 
case,  the  eliminated  simulacra  were  immediate ; 
in  the  latter,  mediate.  In  reference  to  the  latter 
class,  we  occasionally  find  the  Seer  interpreting 
the  symbol  as  in  Rev.  i.  20,  "  The  seven  stars  are 
(i.  e.  represent)  the  Angels,"  etc.  This  was  not 
always  done,  because,  generally,  it  was  unneces 
sary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lamb  slain  represent 
ing  Christ.  It  was  done,  however,  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  indicate  the  law. 

Immediate  symbols  are  divisible  into  two  orders, 
viz.:  (1)  Similar,  where  the  form  of  the  simulac 
rum  corresponds  with  that  of  the  ultimate,  as 
where  the  simulacrum  of  a  man  symbolizes  a  man; 
(2)  ideal,  where  the  form  is  not  an  image  of  the 
form  of  the  ultimate,  but  is  an  ideal  image  (not, 
however,  a  likeness  of  some  other  known  object) 
expressive  of  the  qualities  of  the  ultimate,  as  the 
(probably)  ideal  simulacra  of  the  angels. 

Mediate  symbols  may  be  divided  into  three 
orders,  viz.:  (1)  individual,  where  the  simulacrum 
indicates  an  individual  ultimate,  as  where  the 
Lamb  indicates  Christ;  (2)  classical,  where  it 
indicates  a  class  of  individuals,  substantial  en 
tities  regarded  as  one  whole,  as  where  the 
simulacrum  of  a  candlestick  symbolized  a  church, 
and  that  of  a  woman,  the  universal  Church;  (3) 
aberrant,  where  the  simulacrum  (always  appa- 


the  thing  specified  therein.  With  certain  modifications  the 
table  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  classification  of  Ma 
terial  Symbols.  These  are  of  two  distinct,  though  parallel, 
orders:  the  first,  embracing  those  real  exigencies  that  are 
themselves  employed  as  Symbols— as  the  lamb  of  sacrifice, 
the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  second,  consisting  of  ma 
terial  imc-gex  (of  real  or  ideal  existcncies)  that  are  thus  em 
ployed— us  the  image  of  the  flyinz  fiery  serpent,  the  Cheru 
bim  of  the.  Tabernacle,.  The  above  table  presents  a  complete 
classification  of  the  first  of  these  orders,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
classification  of  real  existencies  that  have  been  employed  as 
Symbols;  it  bears  to  the  second  oider  a  relation  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  it  bears  to  Visional  Symbols  — 
K.  B.  C.J 


rently  substantial)  indicates  as  its  ultimate,  not 
a  substantial,  but  an  ideal  entity,  as  where  the 
simulacrum  of  a  sword  indicates  justice  ;  and 
that  of  a  horseman,  war  or  pestilence. 

From  the  preceding  classification  we  deduce 
five  orders  of  symbols,  which  may  be  designated 
with  sufficient  clearness  as  follows  :  I.  Imme- 
diaie-similar  ;  II.  Immediate-ideal:  III.  Mediate- 
individual;  IV.  Classical;  V.  Aberrant.* 

All  the  attributives  of  symbols  (qualities,  ac 
tions,  relations  to  other  symbols,  etc. )  are  them 
selves  symbolic,  i.  e.  they  represent  some  attri 
butive  of  the  ultimate  object.  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  Similar  and  Ideal.  Similar,  when  some 
similar  attributive  is  denoted,  as  where  the 
walking,  standing,  speaking,  of  the  symbol  de 
notes  that  the  individualsymbolized  walks,  stands 
or  speaks;  Ideal,  when  something  dissimilar  is 
indicated.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Seals  by 
the  Lamb  is  Ideal;  it  denotes,  not  an  actual 
opening  of  seals  by  Christ,  but  a  disclosure  of 
the  previously  concealed  purposes  of  God.  It 
may  be  observed  that  this  division  is  analogous 
to  the  general  divisions  of  the  symbols  them 
selves,  given  in  the  preceding  foot-note.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  Classi 
cal  and  Aberrant  Symbols,  all  the  attributives 
are  necessarily  Ideal. 

Numbers  as  applied  to  symbols,  whilst  they 
cannot  properly  be  classed  as  attributives,  have 
a  like  division.  They  are  either  Similar,  de- 
noiing  a  like  number  as  applied  to  the  ultimate, 
or  Ideal.  Chronological  periods  may  be  in  like 
manner  divided. 

One  important  fact  in  reference  to  Visional 
Symbolization  should  here  be  distinctly  noted, 
as  its  non-recognition  has  resulted  in  much, 
confusion.  A  simulacrum  may  immediately  repre 
sent  a  Material  symbol.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  real  world,  a  throne  is  a  real  thing,  even 
though  it  be  at  the  same  time  a  Material  Symbol 
of  established  sovereignty.  Now  in  the  Vi 
sional  symbolization  of  a  palace  and  its  furni 
ture,  the  simulacrum  of  the  throne  would  be  an 
Immediate  Symbol:  it  would  designate  a  really 
existent  substance.  The  throne  in  the  palace 
would  be  a  Material  Aberrant  symbol  indicating 
sovereignty.  The  simulacrum  of  that  throne 
would  be  a  Visional  Immediate  symbol  repre 
senting,  primarily,  a  real  throne.  Such  a 
Visional  symbol,  it  should  be  remarked,  would 
legitimately  suggest  that  which  the  Material 
Symbol  represented,  and,  under  certain  circum 
stances,  might  be  designed  to  suggest  it.  From 
these  observations  it  follows  that  a  Visional 
Symbol  may  perform  the  double  office  (1)  of 
immediately  symbolizing  a  Material  Symbol  as  a 
substance,  and  (2)  of  aberrantly  representing 
that  which  the  Material  symbol  was  designed  to 
set  forth. 


*  [These  orders  may  be  more  scientifically  deduced  aa 
follows:  The  e  are  tour  g-neral  respects  in  which  every 
symbol  is  i  elated  to  its  ultimate  object,  viz.:  as  to  (1)  man 
ner  of  representation,  (2)  correspondence  of  nature,  (3)  form, 
(4)  number;  and  in  each  of  these  respects  it  must  be  related 
in  one  of  two  alternative  modes.  Its  relation  must  be  in 
view  of  (1)  manner  of  representatiim,  either  Immediate,  or 
Mediate  ;  (2)  correspondence,  nf  nature,,  either  Correspondent 
or  Aberrant;  (3)  form,  either  Similar  or  Ideal;  (4)  number, 
either  Individual  or  Classical.  From  a  combination  of  these 
general  divisions  there  would  result,  theoretically,  sixteen 
distinct  orders  of  eymboU.  Several  of  these,  however,  would 
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The  effort  will  be  made  to  apply  the  princi 
ples  set  forth  in  this  Note  in  additional  notes 
and  comments  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Commentary. — E.  R.  C.] 

SYNOPTICAL   VIEW.* 
Chs.  iv.  and  v. 

THE     SEVEN     SEALS. 

The  Vision  of  the  Seven  Seals  embraces  the 
history  of  the  world, f  reposing  upon  the  foun 
dation  of  the  Divine  counsel  and  government. 
This  history  is  represented  in  its  constant  gra 
vitation  toward  the  end.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  its  fearful  form,  the  riddle  of  all  riddles,  a 
book  sealed  seven-fold ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
unsealed  by  the  Lamb  of  God,  by  Christ  and  the 
spirit  of  His  cross,  it  appears  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Church's  history,  as  the  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  [Church].  Its  Sovereign  Ruler 
is  the  Rider  on  the  white  horse, J  behind  Whom 
the  other  terrible  horsemen  must  ride  as  esquires. 
It  is  thus  dynamically  governed  by  the  Christian 
idea  or,  rather,  the  personal  Christ;  its  object 
being  the  renewal  of  mankind  by  the  connection 
of  all  human  suffering  with  the  redemptive  cru 
cial  suffering  of  the  Lamb.  The  Lamb,  as  It 
had  been  slain,  is  the  central  Personality,  in  the 
infinite  life-giving  operation  of  Its  central  suf 
fering.  As  is  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the 
world,  of  Christ  to  the  human  and  spiritual 
world,  so  is  the  relation  of  Christ's  suffering  to 
all  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  down  to  the  very 
depths  of  Sheol  [Hades].  Accordingly,  thevision, 
in  respect  of  the  celestial  foundation  which  it  con 
stitutes,  is  the  archetype  of  the  world's  history — 
not  itsprecursive  counterpart,  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  ideas.  See  Diisterdieck,  p.  211.  The 
picture  of  the  world's  history,  again, — especially 
its  history  in  New  Testament  times — ch.  vi.,  ia 
the  foundation  of  external  Church  history,  in 
respect  of  its  eschatological  bearings;  whilst 
the  Church,  in  respect  of  its  inner  relations  as 
exhibited  in  the  seven  Churches,  is  the  ideal 
priusfy  of  world-history.  On  the  seven  seals  rest 


be  impossible  of  realization.  Thus  a  symbol  at  once  Abtr- 
rant  (i.e.  differing  in  nature  from  its  object)  and  Natural 
(i.  e.  similar  in  form)  is  inconceivable.  And  of  those  that 
are  possible,  of  realization,  several  have  no  exemplification  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  five  orders  given  above  (all  of  which 
are  exemplified  in  the  Apocalypse)  are  here  reproduced,  an 
enumeration  of  the  general  divisions  to  which  each  belongs 
being  given  in  the  parenthesis. 

I.  Immediate-similar  (Immediate,  Similar,  Correspondent, 
Individual). 

II.  Immediate-ideal    (Immediate,    Ideal,    Correspondent, 
Individual. 

III.  Mediate-individual   (Mediate,    Ideal,    Correspondent, 
Individual). 

IV.  Classical  (Mediate,  Ide^l,  Correspondent,  Classical). 

V.  Aberrant  (Mediate,  Ideal,  Aberrant,  Individual). 

— E.  R.  C.] 

*  [Additional  comments,  save  in  a  few  special  instances, 
are  reserved  for  EXPLAVATIOXS  m  DETAIL,  on  pp.  150  sqq. — 

t  [If  by  wnrlft  is  meant  the  present  term  or  dirpfnaatirm, 
extending  to  the  Second  Advent  and  the  complete  establish 
ment  of  the  Basileia,  this  statement  is  manifestly  true,  since 
the  seventh  seal  include*  the  trumpets  and  the  vials.  If, 
however,  by  wnrld  is  contemplated  the  earth,  as  the  scene, 
of  life  and  activity,  the  statement  cannot  be  accepted.  See 
Introduction  by  the  American  Kd.  also  Lange  on  ch.  i.  1, 
p.  1  f.!i.— E.R.C.1 

t  [for  other  interpretations  of  the  Rider  on  the  white 
horse,  see  Cnmm.  on  ch.  vi.  2,  p.  171. — E.  R.  C  ] 

\  [Lange  reproduces  this  term  from  the  Latin.  As  there 
was  no  German  wor-1  that  could  express  hU  idea,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  an  English  term  can  be  found.— E.  R.  C.] 


the  seven  trumpets;  on  these,  the  seven  thunders, 
and  against  these  last,  the  opposition  of  the 
seven-headed  dragon  rears  itself,  calling  forth,  in 
its  turn,  with  its  two  seven-headed  [?]  Antichris- 
tian  organs,  the  seven  anyer-vials  of  judgment ;  the 
vials  of  anger  being,  as  the  end  of  the  old  world, 
the  preliminary  condition  of  the  new. 

The  effort  to  decide  whether  John  beheld  the 
whole  series  of  visions  in  an  unbroken  succes 
sion,  or  whether  prophetic  sight,  ceased  between 
the  individual  visions,  and  he  set  down  by  par 
cels  that  which  he  had  seen  only  in  part 
(Bengel  and  others),  is  the  result  of  a  ra 
ther  literal  conception  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  latter  view  overlooks  the  grand  unity  of 
the  vision  in  its  totality,  a  unity  which  is  even 
distinctly  expressed  in  chap,  i.,  and  without 
which  the  lively  connection  of  the  whole  could 
be  comprehended  only  through  the  assumption 
of  immediate  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opposite  theory  ignores  the  freedom  of 
the  symbolic  expression;  in  accordance  with 
which  the  conception,  given  in  its  fundamental 
outlines  on  one  Sunday,  might  be  further  de 
veloped  in,  with  and  amid  its  setting  forth  in 
writing,  being  continually  accompanied  by  pro 
phetic  evidence.* 

The  sublime  Heaven-scene  of  chs.  iv.  and  v., 
introduced  by  the  words,  (JLETO,  ravra  tloov,  is 
the  type  of  all  subsequent  Heaven-scenes.  And 
like  the  rest,  it  is,  as  a  Heaven-picture,  the  pre 
liminary  condition  of  the  earth-picture  ;  in  the 
sense,  that  is,  of  an  absolute  Providence  of  the 
Personal  God — a  Providence  overruling  the  pro 
gress  and  development  of  freedom  in  the  world, 
in  their  human  and  demonic  aspects,  in  the 
might  of  light  and  right  (Urim  and  Thummim), 
in  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  judgment  to  the 
victory  of  salvation. 

Single  Features  of  the  Heaven-Scene. 

The  Open  Door  in  Heaven  is  the  full  unfolding 
of  the  Apocalyptic  revelation  even  unto  its  deepest 
heavenly  foundation.  In  the  first  stage  of  vision, 
Christ  came  to  the  Seer  on  earth,  clarifying  the 
condition  of  the  Seven  Churches,  already  histo 
rically  familiar  to  John,  into  a  type  of  all  future 
fundamental  forms  of  the  Church.  In  this  new 
stage  of  vision,  Christ  transports  John  to  Heaven 
itself:  this  higher  power  of  vision  is  signalized 
by  the  words:  Immediately  I  was  in  the  spirit. 

The  Throne  of  God  needs  no  explanation: 
it  denotes  the  absolute  firmness  of  His  go 
vernment.!  He  sits  upon  the  Throne — an  ex- 

*  [Tt  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  from  this  passage 
what  view  Lange  adopts.  The  most  natural  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  that  John  beheld  the  visions  like  the  unfolding* 
of  a  panorama  (see  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  phrase 
Utra  TO.VTO.  flSov,  ch.  iv.  1 ;  vii.  i.  9  ;  xv  5;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1, 
and  similar  expressions  through  the  Book);  and  that  he 
wrot-  as  he  beheld,  or  in  the  possible  intervals  of  viskn  (see 
ch  x.  4,  where  it  is  recorded  that  after  hearing  the  thunders, 
he  was  about  to  write,  but  wa*  forbidden).  The  latter  part 
of  this  hypothesis  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that,  after 
the  completion  of  the  entire  vision,  he  wrote  at  leisure  a  full 
account  of  whut  he  had  seen  and  heard,  on  the  basis  of  the 
notes  he  had  previously  taken. — E.  R.  C.] 

t  (See  PRELIMINARY  NOTE  on  p.  14osqq.,  especially  the 
concluding  paragraph  on  p.  14o. 

[Is  not  this  symbol,  primarily,  significant  of  a  Thrrmr.  in 
Weapon— some  glorious  seat  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  where 
Jehovah  tpocially  manifests  His  glory?  Secondarily,  it  ii 
indicative  not  merely  of  the  "firm nans"  of  the  Government 
of  God,  but  of  the  fact  thereof.  The  Throne— the  visible  seat 
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pressioo  of  Ilia  glorious  assurance  of  victory. 
He  sits  upon  the  Throne  as  the  Unique  One,  the 
Mystery  of  mysteries ;  and  yet  recognizable  as 
the  exalted  Personality.  He  is  also  more  particu 
larly  characterized  by  His  symbolic  appearance. 
The  jewels,  as  such,  denote  the  most  noble  life, 
light  anJ  imperishability  in  one.  If  we  suppose 
the  sardius,  as  the  cornelian,  the  flesh  colored 
stone,  to  be  expressive,  not  of  the  divine  penal 
righteousness — indicated  by  the  hue  of  fire — but 
of  God's  eternal  relation  to  humanity  through 
Christ,  it  is  probable,  that  the  jasper  is  sig 
nificant  of  the  Divine  Essence  in  the  abstract, 
in  its  symbolical  appearance  everywhere  mani 
fest  as  essential  light;  and  according  to  this, 
the  diamond,*  and  not  the  ordinary  jasper,  is  un 
doubtedly  intended. 

The  Rainbow,  whose  arch  surrounds  the 
Throne,  is  indicative  of  the  fundamental  tone  of 
God's  government ;  judgment  issuing  in  salva 
tion — covenant  faithfulness,  an  attribute  pre 
viously  expressed  by  the  rainbow  of  Noih. 
Amongst  the  colors  of  this  rainbow,  emerald 
[green]  is  pre-eminent;  and  it  is  to  ihis  that  it 
is  likened  [ch.  iv.  3]  ;  Divine  promise  demands 
human  hope. 

The  Occupant  of  the  Throne  ia  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  twenty-four  Elders,  the  ideal 
representatives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  Theocracy,  human  spiritual  princes;  in 
respect  of  their  symbolical  number  ;f  represent 
ing  the  ramifying  foundations  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Covenant  in  the  adornment  of  their  hea 
venly  perfection — clothed  in  white  raiment ;  and  by 
their  golden  crowns — the  sign  of  their  imperish 
able  royal  freedom  [and  authority],  won  by  sur 
render  to  God — attested  in  God  as  His  heroes 
(Israel=combatant  of  God). 

Before  the  Throne  the  whole  governance  of  God 
is  manifest.  His  alternate  operations  are  light 
nings,  and  voices,  and  thunders ;  lightnings  of 
heavenly  wonders,  forming  epochs  on  the  earth; 
voices,  in  which  the  fundamental  idea  of  these 
lightnings  becomes  manifest;  and  far-reverbe 
rating  thunders,  as  periods  of  the  rejuvenescence, 
extension  and  development  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  [Church]. 

These  operations  are  conditioned,  however,  by 
the  Seven  flaming  Lamps  [Torches]  before  the 
Throne,  the  Seven  Spirits  of  God,  as  Fundamen 
tal  Forms  of  the  personal  and  permanent  Life- 
Revelation  of  God  in  His  Logos  or  the  eternal 

of  the  Sovereign— is  the  symbol  of  established  government. 
On  earth  .Tehovah  now  governs,  ami  the  fjict  becomes  evident 
to  those  who  wisely  consider;  but  it  is  not  patent:  it  is  in 
measure  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  what  we  style  the  l<iw< 
nf  naui-f.  In  Heaven,  however,  it  is  immediately  manifes', 
that  He  upholds  th  >se  laws,  and  governs  in,  an  l  through 
and  above  them.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  [So  also  Ebrard  conjectures.  Wordsworth  thus  writes: 
"The  Jaxpr.r  (says  Victorians)  is  like  water ;  the-  Sardine  is 
like  fir*:  and  thus  these  stones  s>'em  to  represent  God's 
Majesty  and  Justice  as  seen  in  His  judgments — that  of  the 
flfiod,  and  that  of  the  _ftre  of  Sodom  and  of  the  l,ast  Day. 
Or,  rather,  the  union  of  these  two  colors;  the  one  or  a  bril 
liant  and  lively  hue;  th*  other  of  a  deeper,  fiery  and  darker 
hue,  may  perhaps  be  designed  to  svtnbolize  the  union  of 
Mercy  mid  Glory,  with  Justice  and  Majesty  in  th-  Godhead, 
especially  in  the  Gospel  dispensation  (Horn.  iii.  26).  Simi 
larly  there  is  a  combination  of  brightness  and  fire  in  Eze- 
kiel's  Vision  (Ezek.  i.  4),  which  also  displays  the  Rainbow 
(i.  28)."— K.  R.  C.] 

t  [See  additional  comment  under  ch.  iv.  1,  p.152  . — E.  R.  C.J 


Christ,  or  as  the  Seven  Fundamental  Forms  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Is.  xi.)* 

In  pursuance  of  this  manifestation  of  God,  tha 
ideal  world  is  spread  out  before  His  Throne  ; — .1 
sea,  clear  like  crystal  ;  infinitely  swelling  and 
agitated  life  ;  yet  in  its  appointedness  harmonis 
ing  with  the  Divine  will — as  in  crystal  life  is 
fixed  and  transparent,  like  light ;  infinite  liberty 
in  infinite  appointedness. 

The  foundation  of  the  operations  of  God  in 
the  moral  kingdom  before  the  Throne  are  the 
four  Life-forms  (beasts)  [Living-beings]  about  the 
Throne  ;  the  four  Fundamental  Forms  of  Divine 
Governance  in  the  universal  world  generally — 
also  in  the  creatural  world. f  For  the  number 
of  the  world  is  four ;  the  number  of  the  King 
dom  of  God  is  seven  (see  below,  on  the  four 
beasts  [Living-beings]).  These  Life-forms  are 
full  of  eyes  before  and  behind  (as  also  within  and 
without,  see  ver.  8).  That  is,  the  Divine  Govern 
ance  is  a  thoroughly  conscious  rule;  an  absolute 
looking  back  upon  the  foundations  and  events  of 
life,  an  absolute  looking  forward  to  the  aims  of 
life  and  their  preliminary  conditions;  a  perfect 
insight  into  the  profoundest  vital  causes,  as  well 
as  a  perfect  outlook  upon  the  uttermost  vital  phe 
nomena.  A  figure  of  omniscience  in  its  undying 
motion  over  the  world,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Divine  Governance.  The  lion  appears  in  this  figure 
as  the  mighty  governance  which  overcomes  all 
things,  the  dynamical  principle  in  its  irresistible 
forth-breakings.  The  bullock  or  ox  appears  as 
the  principle  of  all  sacrifice  in  the  world,  the 
principle  of  suffering  in  the  creatural  life  (mon 
strously  perverted  into  a  conflict  for  existence). 
The  human  face  represents  the  principle  of  hu 
manity,  relatively  pervading  the  whole  world; 
this  Life-form  is  expressive  of  the  concentration 
of  the  infinite  in  a  likeness  of  the  most  condi 
tioned  finite  life.  The  flying  eagle  appears  as  that 
ideal  tendency  toward  some  central  sun  which 
not  only  pervades  the  planets  and  comets,  but  is 
expressed  in  the  motion  of  our  sun  itself;  that 
tendency  which  is  the  mystery  of  all  motion — a 
mystery  manifested  in  its  most  peculiar  essence 
in  the  higher  tendency  of  the  spirit-world  to 
ward  the  Sun  of  all  life  (/  go  to  the  Father). 
In  a  more  general  sense,  however,  motion  is  the 
property  of  all  four  Life-forms  [Living-beings]. 
Each  has  six  wings  ;  for  six  is  the  number  of  rest 
less  activity  in  Heaven,  of  restless  labor  on 
earth,  of  restless  self-frustration  in  the  abyss. 
Hence  it  is  said :  the  beasts  [Living-beings]  have 
no  rest  day  and  night.  Their  non-repose,  how 
ever,  consists  in  the  festal  work  of  glorifying 
God.  They  glorify  Him  as  the  thrice  Holy  One, 
Who  preserves  the  purity  of  His  own  personality, 
and  works  unto  purification  in  all  His  providen 
tial  operations  throughout  the  creatural  and 
spiritual  world.  As  the  Holy  One,  He  is  the 
All-Ruler,  Who  repels  every  temptation  to  an  im 
personal  line  of  conduct.  And  at  the  same 
time  He  is  Jehovah  (  Who  was,  etc.),  Whose  co 
venant  faithfulness  aims  in  all  ages  at  the  es 
tablishment  in  love  of  a  pure  life-kingdom  of 
personal  beings. 

Now  follows  the  representation  of  an  antiphony 


*  [See  on  ch.  i.  4,  p.  91  —  E.  R.  C.] 
t  [See  on  ch.  iv.  6,  p.!54-E.  R.  C. 
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between  the  beasts  [Living-beings]  and  the 
Elders.  The  beasts  [Living-beings]  have  the 
initiative;  for  the  adoration  of  the  human 
spiritual  princes,  the  Elders,  rests  upon  the  Fun 
damental  Forms  of  the  Divine  rule  in  the  world  ; 
that  Divine  Governance  which  actually  redounds 
to  the  praise  and  glory  and  thanks  of  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  Who  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever.  The  Elders  fall  down  before  the  Throne  in 
humility  and  reverence,  and  worship ;  they  cast 
their  crowns  at  God's  feet  as  a  sign  that  unto 
Him  alone  belongs  honor,  and  utter  their  dox- 
ology.  It  agrees  with  the  doxology  of  the 
beasts  [Living-beings],  with  the  exception  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Elders  we  have  6'vvafiig  in 
stead  of  evxapiaria,  thanksgiving  resolving  it 
self  into  a  glorification  of  the  Divine  almighty 
power.  But  the  Elders  further  give  the  reason 
of  their  praise,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  they 
speak  of  an  ideal  existence  of  things  preceding 
the  actual  creation  of  them. 

This  vision  of  God's  glory  in  His  government 
of  the  world  constitutes  the  general  basis  of  the 
special  vision  of  the  world's  history.  The  his 
tory  of  the  world  is  embraced  in  a  book-roll 
[scroll]  in  the  hand  of  God  ;  the  leaves  of  which 
are  sealed  with  seven  seals.  The  book  [scroll] 
must,  doubtless,  contain  seven  leaves ;  otherwise 
all  the  seals  would  of  necessity  be  loosed  at 
once.*  At  every  new  leaf  of  the  roll,  a  fresh 
seal  is  encountered  ;  but  if  the  leaf  be  unrolled, 
it  is  found  to  be  written  upon  both  sides.  Thus, 
in  God's  sight,  the  history  of  the  world  is  com 
plete,  like  a  book  [scroll].  Its  course  is  sep- 
tenarious,  for  its  design  is  holy.  But  it  is  a  sealed 
book  [scroll] ;  its  whole  contents  are  made  up 
of  perplexing  and  disturbing  enigmas.  And  no 
being  is  able  to  unravel  this  fearful  history,  to 
throw  light  on  the  gloom-enwrapped  fate  of  the 
world.  None  in  the  angelic  world  is  able  to  do 
this,  none  in  the  human  world,  none  in  the 
world  of  departed  souls.  Not  one  can  so  much 
as  try  to  look  upon  the  book,  to  examine  whether 
he  can  open  it.  The  cry  of  the  strong  angel  is 
not  simply  dramatic ;  it  must  be  made  evident 
that  no  spiritual  power  would  have  solved  the 
riddle  of  the  world's  history,  if  Christ  had  not 
solved  it  with  His  cross. 

And  I  wept  much,  says  the  Seer.  A  simple  yet 
Bublime  expression  of  the  feeling  and  thought 
of  what  the  world's  history  would  be,  had  not 
Christ's  cross  and  victory  unveiled  it.f  The 

[*  Not  necessarily.  A  roll  might  receive  seven  seals  on 
either  of  the  fiat  ends,  eacli  seal  holding  together  the  edges, 
of  a  numlier  of  the  revolutions  of  the  parchment.  In  such 
cose  all  the  senlg  would  be  visible,  and  any  0110  mitiht  be 
broken  without  breaking  the  others.  Of  course,  in  the  nn- 
rolling,  the  seal  nearest  to  the  circumference  would  have 
first  to  l>u  broken,  and  go  on  toward  tho  centre.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  reading  such  a  roll,  written  within 
and  without,  if  the  writing  were  in  transverse  columns,  from 
edge  to  edge— the  entire  scroll  being  turned  (longitudinally) 
when  the  bottom  edge  wag  reached.  In  this  c:ue  the  por 
tion  read  would  hare  to  be  re-rolled  in  one  hand,  as  the  un 
read  portion  was  unrolled  in  the  other.— E.  K.  C.] 

t  [Does  not  the  explanation  take  for  granted  that  the 
Beer  understood  something  of  the  future  history  before  the 
unrolling?  Alford'g  explanation,  in  which  he  agrees  with 
Lyra,  geems  to  be  better:  "  It  hud  been  promised  to  him, 
ch.  iv.  1,  that  he  should  be  shown  future  events  ;  and  now 
it  seemed  as  if  this  promise  were  about  to  be  frustrated  by 

th«  lack  of  one  worthy  to  open  the  Book and  his 

teurs  burst  forth  in  the  -arnestneps  of  disiippnjnted  desire 
after  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise." — E.  B.  C.] 


weeping  Seer  is  comforted  by  one  of  the  Elders  (for 
the  redemption  belongs  to  humanity),  who  points 
him  to  the  glorious  victory  of  Christ  (ch.  v.  5). 
The  cross  must,  of  course,  be  perfected  in  the 
resurrection ;  the  Lamb  that  was  apparently 
overcome  must  be  manifested  as  the  triumphant 
Lion,  for  only  thus  might,  He  loose  the  seals  of  the 
world's  history.  As  the  Lion  of  Judah,  Christ 
possessed  the  lion  nature  in  the  highest  sense, 
as  the  Master  of  self-denial  and  self- con  quest 
(Gen.  xliv.  33,  34)  ;  and  the  depths  of  His  royal 
essence  are  expressed  in  the  announcement  that 
He  is  the  Root  of  David,  the  truly  real  fundamental 
idea  and  fundamental  impulse  of  Davidio  glory 
in  the  centre  of  humanity.*  This  Root  is  signifi 
cant  of  the  deepest  human  cause  of  life ;  this 
Lion  denotes  the  most  spiritually  mighty  human 
appearance.  Then  the  new  wondrous  vision 
within  a  vision  is  prefaced  by  the  words:  /  be 
held,  and  lo  ! 

In  the  midst  of  (he  Throne,  i.  e.,  directly  in  front 
of  God.  surrounded  by  the  circle  of  beasts  [Liv 
ing-beings],  and  by  the  circle  of  Elders,  there 
appears  a  Lamb,  as  it  had  been  slain — the  Man, 
with  the  lineaments  of  absolute  patience  and 
the  traits  of  mortal  suffering — suffering  sur 
mounted,  it  is  true,  yet  in  its  effects  enduring 
forever.  The  attributes  of  the  Lamb,  symboli 
cally  defined,  are  seven  horns,  the  sum  of  holy 
powers  (Matt,  xxviii.  18),  and  seven  eyes,  the 
seven  Spirits  or  spiritual  manifestations  of  the 
one  Spirit  of  God,  which  are  continually  going 
forth  from  the  Lamb  into  the  world.  This  appa 
rition  comes  and  receives  the  book  [scroll]  from 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Two  things  are  indi 
cated  here:  first,  the  self-presentation  of  the 
Lamb  upon  the  summons  of  the  angel;  secondly, 
the  fact  that  He  is  really  to  loose  the  seals.  And 
hence  the  grand  chorus  of  praise  is  not  post 
poned  until  after  His  action.  In  reference  to  His 
work,  the  Elders  need  not  await  the  doxology  of 
the  Divine  powers  of  the  world.  A  new  song 
bursts  forth  from  beasts  [Living-beings]  and 
Elders  in  one  grand  unison.  This  song  relates 
to  the  new  creation,  the  redemption.  The  re 
demption  [Erlosung~\  is  the  loosing  [Losung~\  of  all 
seals,  and  the  Redeemer  [Erloser}  alone  is  worthy 
to  perform  this  work.  The  beasts  [Living-be 
ings]  and  Elders  base  their  praise  upon  the  Re 
deemer's  death  on  the  cross  (slain),  and  the  ef 
fects  of  that  death.  He  thereby  out  of  all  peo 
ples  bought  a  people  for  God,  the  New  Testa 
ment-  people  of  the  peoples,  making  of  them  a 
Kingdom  of  Priests  who,  in  dynamical  opera 
tion,  even  now,  in  all  their  yielding,  nay,  by 
means  of  the  same,  reign  on  earth.  This  song 
of  praise  in  the  centre  of  the  heavenly  congre 
gation,  is  echoed  in  a  grand  antiphony  betwixt 
the  angelic  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crea- 
tural  world,  on  the  other.  The  doxology  of 
countless  angel  hosts,  forming  the  remoter  circle 
round  the  beasts  [Living-beings]  and  Elders, 
comes  first.  Their  homage  is  sevenfold,  in  har 
mony  with  the  holy  throng.  The  worship  of  the 
creatures  is  fourfold,  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  the  world.  We  have  here  an  an- 
tiphonal  song  of  praise  from  all  beings,  remind 
ing  us  of  Ps.  cxlv. 

*  [See  on  ch.  v.  5,  p.167— E.  R.  C.J 
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In  a  didactical  aspect,  the  song  is  expressive 
of  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  Christ's  triumph 
pervades  the  entire  world  of  spirits,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  an  extension  of  His  glory  (Eph.  i ;  Phil, 
ii.)  ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  it  ushers  the  whole 
creatural  world  into  the  process  of  glorification, 
to  be  consummated  in  the  Palingenesia  (Rom. 
viii.).  The  four  Life-forms  or  beasts  [Living- 
beings]  can  only  say  Amen  to  this,  for  therein  is 
the  effort  of  their  governance  fulfilled.  But  for 
the  Elders  this  blissful  contemplation  is  an  in 
centive  to  unutterable  prostration  and  worship. 

EXPLANATIONS   IN   DETAIL. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Compare  the  introductory  remarks 
by  Diisterdieck,  p.  211.  Especially  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  Jewish  view  of  the  heavenly 
preludes  (a  Divine  council  with  the  angels)  and 
the  Christian  idea.  Also  the  difference  of  the 
formulas  :  uera  ravra  ilfiov  and  ical  elfiov.* 

On  the  disputed  question  as  to  whether  John 
always  beheld  and  wrote  down  the  visions  sepa 
rately,  see  above  [p.  1-17].  The  literal  conception 
is  pressed  on  either  side. 

[After  these  things. — The  reference  here 
is  to  the  order  of  the  visions.  It  does  not  neces 
sarily  follow  that  the  events  symbolized  were  to 
be  subsequent  to  those  previously  set  forth. — E. 
R.  C.] 

[I  saw,  "  not  /  looked,  as  in  the  E.  V ;  not 
the  directing  of  the  Seer's  attention,  which  dis 
covers  the  door  to  him,  but  the  simple  reception 
of  the  vision  which  is  recorded."  ALFOIID. — E. 
R.  C.] 

A  door  set  open  in  Heaven. — Explana 
tions  :  Heaven  is  conceived  of  as  a  vault ;  as  a 
Temple;  as  the  Palace  of  God  (Diisterd. ).  In 
accordance  with  the  connection,  however,  the 
door  here  denotes  the  disclosure  of  the  highest 
revelation,  and,  hence,  the  insight  of  John  (De 
Wette).  The  voice  is  expressive  of  the  heavenly 
inspiration  and  legitimation  of  this  view.  It 
distinguishes  the  real  ecstasy  of  the  Seer  from 
an  enthusiastic  and  fanatical  exaltation. 

[Set  open. — "Observe  here  the  perfect  par 
ticiple,  the  door  had  been  opened  and  was  stand 
ing  open.  The  veil  of  the  heavenly  Holy  of 
Holies  had  been  removed  by  Christ  (Ileb.  x.  19, 


*  [The  pas -ages  in  DUsterdieck  specially  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

•'  On  comparing  the  description,  ch.  iv.,  with  Rabbinical 
conceptions, sunn as  Mnre, Nevoch.,  I[.  6;  '•NonfacitDeusquic- 
quam,  ilonec  illud  iXTtnics  fusrit  in  fami/ia  supcrinri,'  and 
Schir  Haschirim  R.  Ibl.  93;  'Nan  facit  Dens  quicquam,  nisi 
autta.de  eo  CO.NBULTAVKRIT  cum  familia  superiori '  (in  Wet- 
stein),  we  can  not  overlook  the  essential  difference  consisting 
in  the  fact  that  the  Johannoan  view  is  n  pure  development 
of  Old  and  New  Testament  fundamental  truths,  whilst  tho 
Rabhins  had  but  a  corruption  of  tho-e  truths  (contrary  to 
Wetst.,  Kichh.,  Heinr.,  Ew.,  eta/.)  For  the./umt'lta  superior, 
which  is  represented  by  the  Rabbins  as  taking  part  in  tho 
council  of  God,  has,  according  t'>  John,  but  to  worship  God 
and  to  magnify  the  counsel  together  with  the  works  of  God; 
and  the  visions  beheld  by  John,  in  which  the  things  to  come 
are  prefigured  to  him,  being  in  the  spirit,  are  by  no  means 
that  heavenly  prelude  of  earthly  events  which  the  Rabbins 
conceive  of  (comp.  Wetst.:  "Ex  mettle  Judfeorum,  qua:  in 
term  fvfntura  svnt,  in  coelo  coram  conxetsu  angtloruin  prius 
manifestrtntur  clique  REPR/ESENTANTUR')." 

"The  formula  fidra  TO.VTO.  elSov  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  vision,  and  that  a  greatnr  or  more  important  one  (chs. 
Tii.  1,  9;  xv.  ft;  xviii.  1),  whilst  the  formula  icai  elSov  intro 
duces  the  manifold  individual  features  which  present  them- 
lelves  in  the  course  of  a  irreater  main  picture  (v.  1  6,  11 ;  vi. 
1,  5,  8,  9,  12  ;  viii.  2,  13,  et  al.' ')— E.  R.  C.J 


20),  and  Heaven  was  laid  open  to  the  view." 
WORDSWORTH. — E.  11.  C.j 

[The  Apocalyptist  saw  Heaven,  i.  e.,  he  saw 
an  Immediate  symbol  thereof.  As  to  the  fact 
that  Heaven  is  a  place,  there  should  be  no  doubt. 
It  is,  indeed,  unquestionable  that  the  term  Obpa- 
vor  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  sky,  us 
in  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  and  sometimes  so  used  as  to 
be  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  mere  state,  but 
it  is  also  again  and  again  employed  in  the  di 
dactic  Scripture,  as  indicating  a  glorious  and 
blessed  place,  where  God  specially  manifests  His 
glory,  to  which  the  Saviour  ascended  after  Hia 
resurrection,  and  which  is  to  be  His  abode  until 
His  second  appearing  in  glory.  (Comp.  Acts  i. 
10,  11 ;  iii.  21  ;  vii.  55,  56;  Rom.  x.  6 ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  2;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  etc.  See  also  the  Excur 
sus  on  HADES,  p.  364 ).  It  can  scarce  be  sup 
posed,  however,  that  the  symbolic  display  of  the 
vision  took  place  in  this  central  home,  this  Holy 
of  Holies,  of  the  universe.  This  supposition 
is  not  required,  as  some  may  suppose,  by  the 
language.  It  is  manifest  that,  throughout  the 
Book,  the  Seer  employs  similar  expressions 
where  the  object  of  vision  was  not  the  thing  de 
scribed,  but  a  simulacrum  thereof,  as  in  ch.  xiii. 
1,  where  he  declares  that  he  "  saw  a  beast  rise 
up  out  of  the  sea."  And  still  further,  precisely 
the  same  form  of  expression  is  employed,  Rev. 
xxi.  1  ("  I  saw  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth  "), 
when  the  real  objects  referred  to  were  not,  at 
the  time  of  the  vision,  existent — all  that  he 
could  then  have  beheld  were  their  simulacra. 

But  was  the  symbol  similar  or  ideal?  On  this 
point  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  improper  in  any  degree  to 
speculate.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
it  by  no  means  follows  (as  some  seem  to  suppose) 
from  the  fact  that  the  complex  symbol  beheld  by 
John  resembled  the  Tabernacle  as  to  form  and 
arrangement,  that  it  must  have  been  purely 
ideal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Tabernacle — the  earthly  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  fashioned  by  Moses  after  the  pattern 
shown  him  in  the  Mount  (Ex.  xxv.  40;  xxvi.  30) 
— may  have  been  a  material  symbol  of  the  Hea 
venly  Temple,  not  only  Immediate,  but,  so  far  as 
the  earthly  can  resemble  the  heavenly,  similar. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  2.  Immediately  I  was  in  the  spirit. 
— 'Ei>0ajf,  witnout  a  conjunction,  forcibly  ex 
presses  the  instantaneous  translation  of  the  Seer, 
thus  denoting  a  high  enhancement  of  the  first 
stage  of  visionary  sight.  The  text,  therefore, 
forms  a  new  step  in  comparison  with  the  first 
I  was  in  the  spirit,  ch.  i.  10.*  The  prototypes 
of  this  visionary  celestial  Throne- picture,  1  Kings 
xxii.  19  :  Is.  vi.  ;  Ezek.  i. ;  Dan.  vii.  9,  have 
been  perverted  by  the  Jews  into  monstrous  alle 
gories.  See  Diisterdieck.  p.  214,  the  extract  from 
the  Pirke,  R.  Elieser,  as  given  by  Scb.ott.gen.  "A 
dexlris  ipxius  estvita,  a  sinistris  mors."  This  re 
calls  a  kindred  idea  of  Milton's. 

The  -&p6vns  IKEITO  is  interpreted  in  a  variety  of 
ways  (breadth  of  the  Throne,  Bengel ;  its  rest 
ing  upon  the  cherubim  (!),  Hengsten.)  The  fact 
of  its  establishment  in  the  highest  sense  is 
doubtless  enwrapped  in  the  /ce<<T#o«.t 


*  I  Pee  on'  ch.  i  10,  p.  In:!.— E.  R.  0.] 
f  [See  foot-note,t  p  147.— E.  R.  C.] 
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Upon  the  Throne  One  sitting. — Not  an 
indefinite  designation,  but  an  expression  of  the 
loftiest  mystery.  The  Jewish  dread  of  uttering 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Ewald  and  others)  can 
hardly  have  any  application  here,  since  the  Seer 
has  several  times  given  utterance  to  that  name 
in  a  developed  form.  Herder's  explanation  is 
irrelevant:  "  the  soul  has  no  image,  language 
no  word  whereby  He  may  be  called."  Accord 
ing  to  Diisterdieck  and  some  elder  commentators, 
He  who  sits  upon  the  Throne  is  not  the  Triune 
God,  but  the  Father.  This  is  a  misapprehension 
of  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  distinctions. 
[May  there  not  be  an  allusion  here  to  a  visible 
Manifestation  of  the  Glory  and  Presence  of  Je 
hovah  similar  to  the  Shekinah,  which,  in  the 
Tabernacle,  beamed  from  the  Mercy-seat  (the 
Throne),  from  between  the  Cherubim  ?  For 
comments  on  the  Throne,  see  p.  147. — E.  R.  C]. 

Ver.  3.  Like  a  jasper  stone. — See  the  In 
troduction,  pp.  20,  21  [and  also  p.  148].  The  true 
jasper  is  sometimes  greenish,  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  hue,  but  not  nutuTarof  and  KpvoTcM.i^uv, 
as  this  jasper  is  described,  ch.  xxi.  11.  Hence 
those  exegetes  who  apprehend  the  word  as  ex 
pressive  either  of  the  ordinary  jasper,  or  of  a 
peculiar  and  unknown  sort,  are  justly  opposed 
by  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  diamond  is 
intended.  See  Diisterdieck,  pp.  216,  217.  Com 
pare  likewise  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
stones  as  there  given. 

And  a  rainbow. — It  is  a  mooted  question 
whether  the  tria  is  to  be  apprehended  as  a  rain 
bow,  or  merely  as  a  bow  ;  whether  it  encircled 
the  Throne  vertically  or  horizontally.  As  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  refracted  in  its  journey  to 
ward  the  earth,  so  the  refraction  of  absolute 
Light  can  be  conceived  of  only  in  its  direction 
toward  the  world,  t.  «.,  toward  the  Seer  prima 
rily.  Yet  the  bow,  as  a  bow,  can  appear  only 
in  a  vertical  form.  Green,  the  color  of  promise, 
is  a  dominant  color  even  in  the  real  rainbow,  and 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  Ebrard  (p.  222)  and 
others  have  apprehended  it  as  forming  an  anti 
thesis  to  the  hues  of  the  precious  stones  which 
denote  attributes  of  the  Divine  Essence  itself.  It 
is  not  indicated,  however,  that  this  circular  radi 
ance  has  its  origin  in  the  lustre  of  the  jewels. 
It  is  possessed  of  an  independent  symbolical 
meaning;  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  world  is 
always,  conditionally,  at  the  same  time  a  con 
cealment.  A  tempering  of  the  Divine  radiance 
(Ziillig)  lies  in  the  colored  appearance  of  the 
Divine  manifestation,  whether  a  pillar  of  fire,  a 
pillar  of  cloud,  or  a  cloud  is  the  instrument  of 
presenting  the  highest  glory  to  the  gaze  of  im 
perfect  human  beings.  The  bow  can,  of  course, 
be  no  true  rainbow,  since  the  most  sublime  re 
fraction  of  light  is  intended  here ;  though  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  John  had  a  distinct 
idea  of  a  heavenly  ether  in  centra-distinction 
to  the  grosser  atmosphere  of  earth. 

["  The  rainbow,  composed  by  the  joint  in 
fluences  of  shower  and  sunshine,  is  an  emblem 
of  Divine  severity,  blended  with  Divine  love ;  a 
symbol  of  the  dark  shower  of  Divine  judgment 
illumined  by  the  bright  beams  of  Divine  Mercy. 
Comp.  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  i.  28.  The  Bow  is 
a  record  of  the  deluge,  in  which  the  world  was 
drowned  for  sin,  and  speaks  of  sunshine  after 


storm ;  and  of  the  Divine  Promise  that  the 
world  should  never  more  be  destroyed  by  water ; 
and  yet  it  is  also  a  silent  memento  of  another 
judgment  (see  Gen.  ix.  13-16,  and  2  Pet.  iii.  7." 
WORDSWORTH.  The  iris  is  but  the  manifestation 
of  the  different  hues  which  perfect  light  assumes 
when  in  connection  with  gross  matter.  Since 
perfect  light  is  the  highest  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Excellence,  what  so  significant  of  that  excel 
lence  in  its  relation  to  the  creature  world  (dis 
integrated,  so  to  speak,  into  what  we  style  dif 
ferent  attributes)  as  the  many-colored  rainbow? 
Alford  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire  bow  was 
ffreen — the  shape,  and  not  the  prismatic  coloring, 
being  indicated  by  the  term  rainbow.  —  E. 
R.  C.] 

Ver.  4.  Twenty-four  thrones. — According 
to  De  Wette,  the  twenty-four  thrones  must  be 
conceived  of  as  "a  few  degrees  lower  "  than  the 
Throne  of  God.  If  we  bring  earthly  ideas  in 
play  here,  "  a  few  degrees  "  would  not  be  suffi 
cient  to  indicate  the  distinction.  The  definition 
of  the  twenty-four  Elders  is  an  index  to  the  ec 
clesiastical  and  theological  stand-points  of  the 
different  exegetes ;  they  have  been  interpreted 
as  follows:  cardinals  (Lyra) ;  priests  (Ale.)  ;  pas 
tors  (Calov.)  ;  true  heads  of  the  Church,  and  pastors 
(Vitringa) ;  the  crown  of  the  human  race  (Herder 
the  humanist) ;  angels  (Ho.fmann) — in  accordance 
with  an  exaggerated  Angelology.  Rinck  simi 
larly  ;  Old  Testament  dignities  (  [  TFwn&n^dignita- 
ries?]  Beng.);  New  Testament  martyrs  (Eichhorn) ; 
half,  representatives  of  teachers,  half,  representatives 
of  hearers  (V oik  mar ;  not  quite  democratic  enough, 
since  the  hearers  must  necessarily  preponderate 
over  the  clergy].  The  number  of  the  Elders  be 
ing  composed  of  twice  twelve,  Bleek  and  others 
have  groundlessly  regarded  it  as  indicative  of  a 
twofold  representation  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  Ebrard  justly  remarks,  in  opposi 
tion  to  this  view,  that  such  a  division  has  no  Bi 
blical  foundation ;  whilst  Diisterd.,  on  the  other 
hand,  erroneously  cites  ch.  vii.  4,  9,  in  sup 
port  of  the  same  opinion,  though  the  real  anti 
thesis  in  the  passage  quoted  is — not  Jewish 
Christians  and  Gentile  Christians,  but —  the 
Church  Militant,  and  the  Church  Triumphant. 
Yet  Duaterdieck  himself  gives  the  preference  to 
the  preponderant  interpretation  of  many  com 
mentators,  according  to  whom  the  twenty-four 
Elders  represent  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Church,  or  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  of  Israel,  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  De  Wette  shows  a  thorough 
misapprehension  of  the  symbolism  employed,  in 
insisting  upon  the  unworthiness  of  individual 
Patriarchs.  And  thus  an  adverse  argument  has 
been  founded  upon  the  names  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  ch.  xxi.  14.  In  perfect  analogy  with 
this  symbolism  is  the  fact  that  the  conquerors 
on  the  sea  of  glass  sing  "  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  song  of  the  Lamb."  By  this,  as  well  as  by 
the  twenty  four  Elders,  the  complete  harmony  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant  is  expressed. 
The  fact  that  Jehovah  is  immediately  surrounded 
by  Elders,  entirely  corresponds  with  the  sym 
bolical  significance  of  the  theocratic  Presbytery. 
The  Elders  represent  the  purest,  richest,  and 
ripest  spirits  in  their  Divine  likeness  and  their 
acquaintance  with  the  counsel  of  God.  In  this 
idea  originated  the  Talmudistic  Judaisiic  ac- 
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counts  of  the  Elders  before  the   Throne  of  God 
(see  Htngst.,  p.  270;  Diisterd.,  p.  219). 

[Diisterdieck  thus  writes:  "The  twenty-four 
Elders  whom  John  sees  sitting  on  the  thrones 
which  are  placed  around  the  Throne  of  God  are 
the  celestial  representatives  of  the  whole  people 
of  God,  just  as  in  Isaiah  xxiv.  23,  Elders  (An 
cients)  are  conceived  of  as  the  earthly  heads 
and  representatives  of  the  whole  Church."* 
This  view,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison 
or'  Deut.  xxxi.  28  with  30,  does  not  exclude,  but 
confirms,  the  further  idea  that  the  representative 
Elders  were  also  (individually)  chief  Rulers  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  idea  of  superiority 
in  rule  was  distinctly  recognized  by  Jesus  (see 
the  EXCURSUS  ON  THE  BASILEIA  ii.  2  (4),  p.  99). 
The  fact  that  these  Elders  are  Rulers  is  set  forth 
by  their  sitting  on  thrones  and  wearing  crowns 
(see  below).  The  suggestion  of  Barnes  in  ex- 
p'anation  of  the  number  of  the  Elders  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  viz. :  that  it  was  in  reference 
to  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  Jewish  Priest 
hood  (see  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3-18).  On  this  view 
the  twenty-four  Elders  are  not  only  Superior 
Kings,  but  the  Chief  Priests,  the  Heads  of  the 
priestly  courses  of  the  glorified  Israel.f — 
E.  11.  C.] 


*  [Diisterdieck  also  quotes,  as  bearing  upon  the  passage 
cited  from  Isaiah,  th1?  fallowing  pas-ages  quote  I  by  SchiJUg. 
and  Hens; -it.  from  Tanchuma  (t'ol.  48):  "  Tempore  ful/iro 
D"m  S.  II.  f/lnriam  senioribu.i  tribuit.  Dixerunt  quof/Uf.  Rab- 
bini  noslri:  faciet  sibi  Ileus  S.  B.  consessum  seniorum  suo- 
rum.''  Al-*o  the  following  in  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  9: 
"  reimport  fu'uro  Deus  S.  R.  sedebit  et  Angdi  dabunt  se/las 
mag uatihus  Israelis,  et  illi  se.dent.  Et  Deus  S.  li.  nedet  cum 
senioribus  tanquam  princeps  senalus  et  judicabunt  gentiles." 
— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [In  the  Additional  Comments  above,  the  Am.  Ed.  has 
written  as  adopting  the  generally  accepted  view  tha'  the 
Elders  belong  to  the  glorified  Church.  He  would,  in  tliis 
place,  deferentially  suggest  for  consideration  another  hypo 
thesis.  The  evidence  for  tlie  current  view  rests  i-olely  on 
the  formerly  accepted  text  of  th «  doxology  in  which  the 
Living-beings  and  the  Klders  are  represented  as  uniting  (ch. 
v.  Ill,  11).  Criticism  has  shown  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
text  of  the  Recepta  is  specially  corrupt;  it  has  established 
the  fact,  that  the  qn-as  and  fia.ori\e vvonev  of  ver  10  are  cor 
rupt!  .us  of  auTous  and  j3a<riA<fi)<rou<rii'  (or  /SaffiAeiJoucriy), 
nnd  has  rend-red  probable  (certain  in  the  opinion  of  Lange, 
Alford  and  Tis-hmdorf)  the  further  fact,  that  the  rjnas  of 
ver.  9  is  an  interpolation.  It  is  well  nigh  certain  (from 
t  xtual  criticism  alone)  that  the  doxology  was  raised  in  view 
of  the  general  fact  Of  redemption,  and  not  of  the  personal 
redemption  of  those  who  united  in  it — th*t  it  aff<rds  no 
evidence  that  any  who  joined  in  its  utterance  were  them 
selves  the  subjects  of  redemption.  Apart  from  rhis  doxolojy, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Kl  lers  were  in  any  wny  con 
nected  with  the  Church  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  th",  indications 
of  the  Ap)cilypse  are  opposed  to  the  idea.  Although  they 
ftre  several  times  mentioned,  it  is  never  as  representing  the 
redeemed,  as  being  amongst  them,  or  as  joining  in  th"ir 
hallelujah*.  When  they  are  represented  as  sitting  on  th.rnn.es, 
the  souls  of  the  martyrs — certainly  the  noblest  portion  of  the 
redeemed,  even  if  that  throng  were  not  intended  to  repre 
sent  the  whole  body  of  the  saved — were  beneath  the  altar 
(com p.  chs.  iv.  4  with  vi.9).  And  wh"re.  if  not  nmongsf  r)>0 
martyrs,  are  the  Princes  of  the  glorified  Israel  to  be  sought? 
When  the  great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  stood  before  the 
Throne  and  raised  their  hallelujah,  the  Elders  i-tood,  not 
with  them,  but  with  the  Living-beings  and  th«  Angels,  offer 
ing  a  separate  worship  and  uniting  in  a  separate  hymn 
of  praise  (ch.  vii.  9-12).  On  this  august  occasion  one  of  the 
Elders  is  represented  as  addressing  the  Seer,  not  as  a  repre 
sentative  of  the  glorified  H"St,  lint  HI  a  spectator  of  their 
plory  ;  and  as  a  mere  spectator  (he  spok»  of  fiem,  not  of  us), 
he  gave  information  concerning  their  past  and  future  history 
(ch.  vii.  13-17).  In  the  doxologv  that  burst  forth  from  the 
Livinu-bein^s  and  the  Klders  immediately  on  the  announce 
ment  of  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  on  e«rih,  there  was  no  allusion  to  any  personal 
participation  in  the  rewards  that  shoul  I  be  bestowed  on 
(human)  prophets  and  fain'n  (ch.  xi.  15—18).  Ag;iin,  when 
the  Lamb  at  the  head  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 


The  white  robes  and  golden  crowns  are  not 
merely  symbols  of  the  martyrs  or  confessors  in 
the  narrower  sense ;  they  are  expressive  of 
perfect  righteousness  of  life  in  its  negative  and 
positive  aspects.  [The  crowns,  doubtless,  are 
significant  of  their  kingly  authority  (see  above; 
also  additional  comment  on  ch.  ii.  11)  — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  5.  And  out  of  the  Throne  go  forth 
lightnings. — [See  SYNOPTICAL  VIEW,  p.  148. — 
E.  R.  C.]  According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  light 
nings,  voices  and  thunders  symbolize  the  omnipo 
tence  of  God,  especially  that  almighty  power 
which  is  exercised  in  judgments  (similarly 
Hengsteiiberg  [also  Alford  and  Barnes. — E.  R. 
C.]).  This  interpretation  is  connected  with  the 
one  sided  apprehension  of  the  precious  stones  as 
symbolizing  the  essence  of  God.  This  too  spe 
cial  interpretation  contrasts  with  the  too  general 
explanation  of  De  Wette.  "  In  ver.  5  the  mighty 
and  vital  influence  of  God  over  nature  is  repre 
sented;  in  vers.  G-8  nature  itself,  or  the  realm 
of  the  living,  is  symbolized  in  the  four  cherubim; 
in  vers.  9-11,  fimtlly,  the  harmony  of  creation 
and  redeemed  humanity  is  represented ;  and 
thus  God,  in  His  living  activity  and  reality,  is 
exhibited"  (De  Wettc).  Similarly  Ebrard,  who 
describes  God's  Throne  as  a  "laboring,  effer 
vescent  volcano."* 

On  theocratic  ground  the  lightnings  are  still 
less  a  purely  terrific  conception  than  in  the 
Scandinavian-Germanic  mythology  (the  hammer 
of  Thor).  With  reference  to  the  lightnings  of 
Sinai,  comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  3.  The  Coming  of 
tlie  Son  of  Man  shall  be  like  a  mighty  flash  of 
lightning.  Thus  the  lightnings  of  the  whole 
.New  Testament  manifestation  are  for  the  defence 
of  the  faithful  people  of  God,  being  terrible  only 
to  His  foes,  Zech.  ix.  14.  They  are,  therefore, 
wonders  of  revelation  [Divine  manifestation? — 
E.  R.  C.]. 

The  history  of  Christ's  Baptism  and  Trans 
figuration  demonstrates  that  voices  are  a  se 
quence,  in  definite  ideas  and  truths,  of  Divine 
revelations — revelations  of  salvation,  in  particu 
lar  ;  in  general,  they  are  the  first  of  the  Divine 
forms  of  revelation.  Even  God's  voices,  His  re 
velation  truths,  have  a  judicial  as  well  as  an 
evangelical  side,  Gen.  iii.  10. 

The  last  remark  applies  equally  to  the  thunder. 
This  denotes  the  grand  effect  of  revelation  [Divine 
manifestation]  in  judgment  and  deliverance.  Thus 
the  typical  redemption  of  Israel  was  effected  by  a 
mighty  thunder  which,  at  the  same  time,  brought 


stood  on  Mount  Zion  (where  should  the  Princes  of  Israel 
have  been  hut  with  that  company?),  the  Elders  and  the 
Living-beings  stood  apart  by  the  Throne,  and  before 
('  ot  by)  them  the  new  song  of  the  redeemed  was  sung  (ch. 
xiv.  1-5). 

Tlie  writer  would  ask.  Do  not  these  facts  go  fir  to  confirm 
the  independent  conclusions  of  criticism  as  to  the  true  text 
of  the  doxology  in  ch.  v.  Id,  11?  And  do  they  not  tend  U 
establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  Elders  were  not  Princes  or 
representatives  of  the  glorified  Church,  but  Princes  of  the 
heavenly  hosts— of  unfallen  spirits?  And  it  may  also  be 
asked,  if  this  view  does  no'  give  a  unity  to  this  Heaven 
scene,  and  to  all  the  scenes  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions, 
entirely  lacking  on  the  hypothesis  generally  accepted. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

*  [The  following  view  of  Wordsworth  can  hirdlv  be  ac 
cepted  as  a  complete  explanation  :  "  This  adjunct  (thunders) 
confirms  the  opinion  that  St.  John  is  here  speaking  of  flod's 
word.  Thunde.r  is  the  voice  ol  God  St.  John  himself,  as 
a  preacher  of  God's  word,  was  named  by  Christ  'a  son  of 
thunder:  "— E.  II.  C.] 
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down  judgment  on  the  head  of  Israel's  foes,  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  18,  19.  Job  finds  his  prostrating  judgment, 
but  also  his  reconciliation,  in  a  grand  thundering  of 
God,  chs.  xxxviii.-xl.  As  thunder  accompanied 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  so  the  voice  which  an 
swered  Christ's  prayer  in  the  Temple,  the  prayer 
with  which  He  consecrated  Himself  to  death  for 
our  redemption,  was  accompanied  by  a  tone  as 
of  thunder.  And  the  more  tremendous  the 
wrathful  judgment  announced  in  the  thunder, 
according  to  Jer.  xxv.  30,  the  more  distinct  is 
its  proclamation  of  a  new  redemption  for  the 
people  of  God;  comp.  Joel  ii.  11.  As  Elijah, 
like  Moses,  was  an  Old  Testament  son  of  thunder, 
ascending  to  Heaven  in  a  fiery  storm,  so  two  of 
the  greatest  Apostles  of  the  New  Testament  were 
tons  of  thunder.  And  how  glorious  is  the  de 
scription  of  the  seven-fold  thunder  of  God  in 
Psalm  xxix.,  the  festal  thunder-Psalm!  This, 
therefore,  is  the  sense  in  which  we  apprehend 
the  thunders  of  God;  they  are  heavenly,  un- 
checkable,  redemptive  revelations,  accompanied 
by  judgments — in  other  words,  reformations. 

And  seven  Lamps  [torches]*  of  fire  burn 
ing  before  the  Throne. — [See  SYNOPTICAL 
VIEW,  p.  148. — E.  R.  C.]  We  cannot  refer  the 
participle  naiouevai  to  the  preceding  k KTropevovrai ; 
for  the  Lights,  as  such,  do  not  issue  forth  like 
lightnings,  and  the  Spirits  of  God  do  not  proceed 
from  His  Throne,  but  from  Himself.  By  the 
Seven  Spirits  that,  according  to  ch.  i.,  stand  be 
tween  Jehovah  and  Christ,  and,  according  to 
ch.  v.  6,  go  forth  into  all  lands,  we  understand 
the  seven  fundamental  forms  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  Christ,  according  to 
Is.  xi.  1,  or  the  seven  archangelic  forms  of 
Christ. 

["These  seem  to  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
His  seven-fold  working:  in  His  enlightening 
and  cheering  as  well  as  His  purifying  and  con 
suming  agency.  So  most  Commentators." — AL- 
FORD.  The  idea  of  the  seven-fold  influences  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  ordination 
hymn  of  the  Church  of  England  : 

"Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire ; 
Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art, 
Who  dost  Thy  seven-Jold  gilts  impart." 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  in  the  view  of 
the  Am.  Ed.  (see  PKELIMINART  NOTE,  p.  145  pqq  ) 
the  simulacrum  of  the  Seven  Lamps  constitute 
one  (compound)  Mediate-individual  Symbol  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  the  division  being  significant  of 
His  manifold  energies,  and  the  seven-fold  division, 
of  the  completeness,  the  perfection  of  those 
energies. — E.  R.  C.] 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  Seven  Spirits  are 
significant  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  principle 
of  physical  and  spiritual  life,  through  Whom  the 
inner  influence  of  God  over  nature  and  mankind 
operates.  According  to  Ebrard,  also,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  all  His  distinct  properties,  is  denoted, 
in  so  far  as  He  rules  over  the  creation.  Ac 
cording  to  Hengstenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
df — fire  being  invariably  used  in  the  Apoca- 


*  ["  Seten  torches  of  fire :  An^n-a?  in  this  Book  does  not 
mean  a  lamp  (see  viii.  10),  but  a  torch  (comp.  John  xviii.  3) ; 
and  these  seven  torches  or  flambeaux  of  fire  burning  before 
the  Throne  are  contrasted  with  the  Star  which  ftU  as  a 
torch  from  Heaven  (viii.  10) ;  comp.  Wtittein  I.,  p.  607;  and 
Trench,  Syn.  N.  T.,  p.  193. '  WORDSWORTH.— E.  R.  C.] 


lypse  to  designate  the  Divine  wrath  ( ?  comp.  ch. 
xv.  2) — here  denotes  the  Spirit  of  God  or  of  Christ 
with  a  limitation,  i.  e.,  "in  so  far  as  His  opera 
tions  are  productive  of  ruin,  are  punitive,  de 
structive."  To  this  view  Diisterdieck  justly 
opposes  the  remark,  that  the  Apocalyptist  is 
speaking  of  torches  (^.au-ads^).  This  word  is 
doubtless  expressive  of  the  enlightening  effect 
of  God's  Spirit. 

The  contrast  between  the  lightnings,  voices, 
thunders,  which  issue  forth  from  the  Throne, 
and  the  lights  which  are  stationary  before  it, 
has  been  explained  by  De  Wette  in  a  manifold 
way.  He  suggests  the  dogmatical  distinction  of 
manifestations  and  inspirations,  the  distinction 
between  the  evangelical  history  and  the  out 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  thunder  slowly 
dies  away  in  the  great  echoes  of  the  world's 
history  ;  but  the  light  [faurraf ]  becomes  a  morn 
ing  star  in  the  heart — in  the  realm  of  the  inte 
rior  history  of  the  Kingdom,  therefore ;  and 
when  the  Spirit  can  complete  His  judgment  as 
the  Spirit,  that  judgment  becomes  a  redemptive 
judgment. 

Ver.  6.  Before  the  Throne  as  it  were 
a  glassy  sea  [sea  of  glass]. — [See  SYNOP 
TICAL  VIEW,  p.  148. — E.  R.  C.]  'Jhe  meaning 
of  this  is  easily  gathered  from  the  two  items, 
sea  and  crystal — national  life  and  transparent, 
spiritualized  creaturality.  Hence  the  inter 
pretation  of  Aretius  comes  very  near  the 
point:  ccetus  ecclesise  triumphantis.  Similarly 
Ebrard,  p.  225.  The  interpretations — some 
of  which  are  quite  singular — of  this  pas 
sage  are  also,  in  many  respects,  character 
istic.  We  cite  some  of  them:  Baptism  (the 
baptismal  basin);  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the 
perishable  world;  the  smooth  nnd  sinning  hea 
venly  pavement ;  the  atmosphere;  or  more  ab 
stract  conceptions  (certa  dei  voluntas,  etc.).  See 
Diisterdieck,  p.  223.  In  ch.  xv.  2  the  crystal 
brightness  of  this  sea  is  mingled  with  fire,  or  the 
appearance  of  fire,  either  because  the  victors 
have,  in  many  ways,  passed  through  the  fire,  or 
because  the  victorious  Church  contains  the 
principle  of  the  fire  of  the  universal  judgment. 
Diisterdieck,  referring  to  Rinck,  maintains  that 
the  crystal-like  sea  is  identical  with  the  crystal- 
like  river  of  ch.  xxii. ;  but  this  view  is  untena 
ble.  The  purity,  transparency,  spirituality  of 
this  sea  is  doubly  asserted  when  it  is  declared 
to  be  both  glassy  and  like  crystal.  According 
to  Hengstenberg,  the  crystal  sea  is  another  image 
of  the  judgments  of  God.  "Opposed  to  the  flood 
of  human  wickedness  is  the  great  flood,  the  broad 
ocean  of  Divine  judgments." 

[The  following  from  Alford  is  worthy  of  high 
est  consideration  :  "Compare,  by  way  of  con 
trast,  fj  KadnufVTi  iiri  (ruv)  vddruv  (ruv)  TTO/.AUV, 
the  multitudinous  and  turbulent  waters,  ch.  xvii. 
1.  In  seeking  the  explanation  of  this,  we  must 
first  track  the  image  from  its  Old  Testament 
earlier  usage.  (He  compares  Exod.  xxiv.  10; 
Ezek.  i.  22,  and  Job  xzxvii.  10).  If  we  are  to 
follow  these  indices,  the  primary  reference  will 
be  to  the  clear  ether  in  which  the  Throne  of  God 
is  upborne ;  and  the  intent  of  setting  this  space 
in  front  of  the  Throne  will  be  to  betoken  its 
separation  and  insulation  from  the  place  where 
the  Seer  stood,  and,  indeed,  from  all  else  around 
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it.  The  material  and  appearance  of  this  pave 
ment  of  the  Throne  seem  chosen  to  indicate  ma 
jestic  repose  and  ethereal  purity.  ...  It  is  the 
purity,  calmness,  and  majesty  of  God's  rule 
which  are  signified  by  the  figure."  Words 
worth,  who  adopts  the  idea  that  the  sea  of  glass 
was  symbolical  of  the  glorified  Church,  thus 
writes:  "  Sea,  in  this  Book,  represents  the  ele 
ment  of  tumult  and  confusion  in  this  lower  world 
(see  xiii.  1).  But  here,  by  way  of  contrast, 
there  is  in  the  heavenly  Church  a  sea  of  glass,  ex 
pressive  of  smoothness  and  brightness,  and  this 
heavenly  sea  is  of  crystal;  declaring  that  the 
calm  of  Heaven  is  not  like  earthly  seas,  ruffled 
by  winds,  but  is  crystalized  into  an  eternity  of 
peace." 

Here,  it  may  be  a«ked,  may  not  the  glassy  sea 
be  an  Immediate  symbol,  indicating  a  real  pive- 
ment  in  the  real  Heaven  spreading  out  before 
the  Throne  ;  but  at  the  same  time  aberrantly  sig 
nificant  of  the  unapproachable  grandeur  of  Him 
who  sits  upon  the  Throne,  and  (perhaps)  of  the 
peace,  stability,  and  brightness  of  His  rule? 
Similar  questions  might  be  asked  in  regard  to 
other  symbols,  which  generally  are  explained  as 
merely  Aberrant.— E.  11.  C.] 

In  the  midst  of  the  Throne  and  round 
about  the  Throne  four  living-beings 
[Lange:  life  forms]. — [See  SYNOPTICAL  VIEW, 
p.  148;  and  also  ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  LIVING-  J 
BEINGS,  by  the  Am.  Ed  ,  p.  161  Fq.]  According  to 
Eichhorn.  Ewald  I., and  llengstenherg,  "the  hin 
der  part,  (of  the  eagle,  and  the  human  figure,  as 
well  as  the  others?)  of  the  four  fwa  lay  under 
the  Throne,  whilst  the  upper  portion  of  them 
projected  from  beneath  it  and  rose  above  it." 
"An  idea  which,  for  the  sake  of  its  unsiglitli- 
ness,  if  on  no  other  account,  should  not  be  im 
puted  to  John.  According  to  Ebrard,  the  Throne 
is  transparent,  and  the  <Twa  move  within  it  and 
issue  forth  from  it."  (DuESTERD.)  IDEM:  "One 
on  each  side  of  the  Throne,  and  each  in  the 
middle  of  its  respective  side."  If  the  Throne 
be  significant  of  the  Divine  sovereign  rule,  (lie 
beasts  [Living-beings],  as  individual  Fundamen 
tal  Forms  of  this  government,  must  issue  neither 
from  the  foot  nor  from  the  summit  of  the  Throne, 
but  from  its  mid-height,  as  from  the  centre  of 
the  Divine  governance  ;  see  above.  According  to 
Bengel  and  Hengstenberg,  the  four  beasts  [Liv 
ing-beings]  are  emblems  of  nature  or  the  earth, 
or  of  the  creation,  according  to  Dusterd.*  Ac 
cording  to  Ebrard,  they  are  the  creative  powers  of 
God  Himself,  by  means  of  which  He  exercises 
a  sovereign  sway  throughout  creation  (like  the 
lightnings,  etc. ).  Against  Ebrard's  interpreta 
tion  of  the  beasts  [Living-beings]  as  representa 
tives  of  the  fourfold  powers  of  God,  see  Diistcr- 
dieck,  p.  228.  The  contrast,  moreover,  is  by  no 
means  clearly  defined. 

The  germ  of  the  representation  of  the  four 
Fundamental  Forms  of  Divine  Providence  is  con 
tained  in  Gen.  iii.  24.  It  is  a  view  which,  in 
constant  process  of  development,  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Writings;  see  Ex.  xxv. 
18;  Ps.  xviii.  10;  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  4;  Is.  vi.  2); 


*  DE  WETTS:  These  four  creatures,  as  pre-eminent,  the 
first  two  fur  strength,  and  the  two  others  for  knowledge,  are 
representatives  of  all  creatures  (creatures — that  rest  not  day 
or  night?). 


Ps.  xcix.   1  ;  Ezek.    i.   and    x.,  etc.      Riehm,  De 
nalura  et  notione   Cheruborum.   1861.      Lamrnert, 
Die    Cherubim    der   Heiligen  Schrift,    Jahrbb.  filr 
deutsche    Theologie,    12,    4,    p.    687.     The    latter 
starts    from    the    passage    Heb.  ix.  5,  from    the 
term  Cherubim  of  glory.      He  beholds  in  the  figure 
of  the  Cherubim  "  symbolical  representations  of 
the   sovereign  glory   of  God,   keeping   His  holy 
law,  overthrowing  all  that  is  hostile  to  Him,  but 
rescuing  all  that  have  His  laws  before  their  eyes." 
The  explication  of  the  beasts  [Living-beings],  p. 
615,  reminds  us  of  Ebrard's  interpretation;  it  of 
fers  no  inducement  to  us  to  depart  from  our  own 
view  as  given  above.      We,  therefore,  regard  the 
ox  as  expressive  of  the   spirit  of  sacrifica  ;  the 
lion   as    expressive   of   the    spirit   of    irruptive 
victorious  courage;   the   human  figure  as  expres 
sive  of  the  spirit  of  human  and  humane  sympa 
thy  ;   and  the  eagle  as  expressive  of  the  spirit  of 
ideality,  of  striving  after  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  (see  Leben  Jesu,  I.,  p.  234;   Doymalik,  t303). 
Different   interpretations:  The  four  Evange 
lists    (whose   attributes   they    certainly    are,  but 
not  their  original  symbols);   the   four  cardinal 
virtues  ;   the  four  patriarchal  churches  ;  the  four 
greatest  fathers  of  (lie  Church;   the  four  myste 
ries  of  faith,  etc.     The  quaternary  is  manifestly 
the  number  of  the  world.     The  six  wings  like 
wise  demand   consideration;   the  eyes,  all  about, 
as  well  as  within    (directed   inward);   the  restless 
motion,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  eternal  praise  of 
the  thrice   Holy  One.     The  senary  of  the  wings 
is  six  in  a  good  sense ;  restless  activity  which  in 
its    unity  makes  up  the    festal    septenary    (see 
John  v.  17).     The   wings  are  symbolical  of  the 
absolute  motion  of  the  Divine  governance  toward 
higher    and    highest   goals.      The  eyes  represent 
the  omniscient  rule  of  Divine  Providence,  imma 
nent  in  the  life  of  the   world,  conscious   on  all 
sides.     With  an  absolute  round-look  corresponds 
an  absolute  tn-look,  expressive   of  the  contem 
plative  concentration  and    unity   of  the  Divine 
omniscience.     Acco'rding   to  Hengstenberg,  the 
eyes   are    expressive    of  the    permeation  of    the 
whole  world   by  spirit;   according  to  Dusterd. , 
they  are  significant  of  wakefulness  by  day  and 
night  (of  creatural  beings'*);    whilst  the  wings, 
as  he  thinks,  denote  the  dependence  and  subjec 
tion  of  the  creature.     The  praise  continually  of 
fered  by  the  four  Life-forms,  the  Trisagion,  re 
minds  us  of  the  song  of  praise  of  the  Seraphim 
(Is.  vi.),  though  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
the  Cherubim  and  the  Seraphim  should  be  iden 
tified,  as  Lammert  thinks.     These  two  symboli 
cal  angelic  groups  are  undoubtedly   connected  ; 
yet  they  also  form  an  antithesis  (Ps.  civ.  4).   See 
Com.  on  Genesis,  p.  241  sq.  [Am.   Ed.]).     Their 
hymn  is  expressive  of  the  fact   that  the  govern 
ance  of  God,  in  all   its  forms,  redounds   to   His 
praise  ;  to  the  praise  of  the  glory,  the  glorious 
personality  of  God,  Who  is  Jehovah,  in   an  in- 
voli'ed-f  expression  (  Who  was,  etc.),  and  Lord  of 
Hosts  (Sabaoth),  as  the  All-Ruler,  in  an  involved 
expression  also. 

*  [Yes.  Comp.  ch.  vii.  15.  where  the  redeemed  are  repre 
sented  as  serving  by  day  and  by  nlirht  (i.  e.,  continually)  In 
the  Temple.  To  the  blessed  spirits,  braced  by  the  atmos 
phere  of  Heaven,  perpetual  service  is  perpetual  rest. — E. 
R.  C.] 

f  [Mathematically  involved.  E.  R  CJ 
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Vers.  9-11.  [See  SYNOPTICAL  VIEW,  p.  148sqq.], 
"With  the  representatives  of  the  creation,  the 
four  beasts  [Living-beings],  the  twenty-four 
Elders,  the  representatives  of  redeemed  hu 
manity,  unite  in  the  praise  of  God  "  (coinp.  De 
Wette,  Hengsienberg,  Ebrard).  The  contrast 
here  presented,  however,  is  not  that  of  creation 
and  redemption  ;  neither  is  a  union  of  voices  in 
tended.  On  the  contrary,  the  actual  eulogy  of 
God  in  the  Forms  of  His  government,  wakes  the 
antiphony  of  praise  on  the  heights  of  the  hu 
man  spirit-world.  The  future,  brav  6/jjaovcnv,  is 
declared  by  some  commentators  to  be  a  pure  fu 
ture  ;  whilst  others  apprehend  it  in  a  frequenta 
tive  signification — when  they,  or  as  often  a*  they. 
[This  latter  view  is  adopted  by  Wordsworth,  Al- 
ford,  Barnes,  etc.  See  Winer,  §  42,  5.— E.  R.  C.  ] 
The  relation  of  priority,  as  pertaining  to  the 
song  of  praise  of  the  Life-forms  [Living-beings], 
is,  however,  also  enwrapped  in  the  term.  They 
must  strike  the  first  notes.  It  is  doubtless  in 
dicated,  moreover,  that  there  are  particular 
epochs  of  praise. 

Ver.  9.  Give  is  a  genuine  theocratic  term : 
to  return  that  which  is  beheld  or  experienced, 
to  its  Author,  as  a  spiritual  sacrifice. 

Glory  and  honor. — Diisterdieck:  Recogni 
tion  of  the  glory  and  honor  peculiar  to  the 
Lord,  "  whilst  KOI  ev^apiariav  denotes  directly, 
without  metonymy,  the  thanks  (Hengstenberg) 
offered  by  the  creature."  This  under  the  suppo 
sition  that  the  Cwa  are  creatures.  If,  however, 
they  be  Ground-forms  of  the  Divine  glory  or 
Jofa  in  its  governance,  TIUT]  may  denote  the  ob 
jective  side  of  this  g  >vernance  over  human  souls, 
and  ei>xaparria  its  subjective  side  in  human  souls. 
Comp.  the  Doxologies,  ch.  v.  12,  13;  vii.  10,  12; 
x.  (>. 

To  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne. 
— In  face  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  last  times,  the 
Spirit  of  this  propheny  is  not  afraid  that  the 
Throne  of  God  will  ever  totter.  As  God  lives 
into  the  aeons  of  the  aeons,  i.  <?.,  into  the  great 
seons  which  are  composed  of  lesser  aeons  (ana 
logue  of  the  Heaven  of  Heavens),  and  lives  ab 
solutely,  so  He  survives  all  enemies  upon  whom 
the  first  and  second  deaths  shall  prey. 

Ver.  10.  The  twenty-four  Elders  fall 
down — cast  [down]  their  crowns. — An  ex 
pression  of  enthusiastic  reverence,  prostration, 
self-abasement,  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  to  Him  alone  belongeth  honor.  [It  is  also 
expressive  of  their  voluntary  and  grateful  recog 
nition  of  the  fact  that  as  Rulers  they  are  subject  to 
Him — that  their  authority  is  derived  from,  and 
continually  dependent  upon,  Him. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  11.  [Thou  art  worthy  to  take.—"  The 
original  signification  of  the  word  (AauSavu)  is 
twofold  ;  one,  to  take,  the  other,  to  receive  "  (LID- 
DELL  and  SCOTT).  Is  not  the  fact  that  it  was 
here  used  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  indi 
cated  by  the  exchange  of  6vvafjiq  for  the  Ev^a- 
piaria  of  ver.  9?  Jehovah  receives  the  thanks 
which  Hid  creatures  give ;  He  takes  the  power 
that  can  be  given  Him  by  none.  So  far  as  <5£fa 
and  rtfi.fi  are  concerned,  there  is  an  essential  glory 
and  honor  which  He  takes  and  holds,  and  there  is 
also  an  ascriptive  atari/  and  honor  which  His  crea 
tures  may  give  and  which  He  receives. — E.  R.  C.] 
The  glory.— The  Elders  say:  rijv  66$av  K.  r.  A., 


because  they  are  responding  in  a  degree  to  ver. 
8  (Bengel  and  Dusterd.)  They  seem  antipho- 
nally  to  translate  the  ev^apiaTia  into  6iii'aui<; ; 
why  is  this?  DUKSTERDIECK:  The  representatives 
of  the  creature  must  necessarily  and  justly  re 
turn  thanks,  but  the  Elders  looked  upon  the 
work  of  creation  with  a  certain  objectivity.  See 
against  this  view  ch.  xi.  17.  Even  thanksgiving 
is  a  Suva/up  given  of  God  (da  quodjubes).*  [See 
the  preceding  paragraph. — E.  11.  C.] 

[For  Thou  hast  created  all  things  (r<J 
irdvra=:/he  all  thiiiys,  the  universe). — The  Elders 
here  assign  the  reason  why  they  esteemed  Jeho 
vah  "worthy  to  take  the  glory,  and  the  honor, 
and  the  power."  Kri&tv,  like  the  Hebrew  N"O, 
which  in  the  LXX.  it  is  often  used  to  translate, 
has  not  the  distinctive  meaning,  to  create  ex  nilulo  ; 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  9,  for  instance,  it  manifestly  has  the 
signification :  to  form  out  of  previously  existing 
substance.  It  may,  however,  be  restricted  to  the 
former  meaning  by  the  context,  and  this  is 
clearly  the  case  in  this  present  instance — to 
make  the  all  things,  must  mean  to  create  them. 
\nd  that  this  is  the  meaning,  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  sentence  (see  below)  — K.  R.  C.] 

And  on  account  of  Thy  will  (not: 
by  Thy  will).  —  ['•  Because  Thou  didst  will 

it, they  were,  i.  e.,  they  existed,  as 

in  contrast  to  their  previous  state  of  non-exist 
ence,  .  .  .  and  received  it  (existence)  from  Thee 
by  a  definite  act  of  Thine,  £KTiaO//aav."  ALFORD 
after  DUESTERD. — E.  R.  C.]  It  is  the  teleologi- 
cally  higher  conception  that  all  things  have  come 
into  being  in  order  to  the  fulfillment  and  glorifi 
cation  of  the  Divine  will  (Rom.  xi.  36).  "'Htrav 
is  generally  regarded  as  synonymous  with  kuria- 
fit/aav."  Diisterdieck  makes  this  distinction: 
they  were,  and  thus  it  is  that  they  were — they 
were  created.  Almost  the  same  idea  again!  Nic. 
de  Lyra  ingeniously  distinguishes  the  eternal 
counsel  of  God  and  the  actual  creation.  Gro- 
tius,  with  equal  ingenuity,  distinguishes  birth 
and  regeneration.  Taking  creation  and  re 
demption  together,  the  doxology  says  :  for  the 
fulfillment  of  Thy  will,  they  finally  were,  and 
were  created  (received  their  shape  and  impress) 
with  a  view  to  this  ultimate  design  (see  Rom.  ix., 
comp.  also  Ebrard,  p.  231). 

Ch.  v.  1.  [And  I  saw. — "Notice  that  from 
the  general  vision,  in  the  last  chapter,  of  the 
heavenly  Presence  of  God,  the  scene  is  so  far 
only  changed  that,  all  that  remaining  as  de 
scribed,  a  particular  incident  is  now  seen  for  the 
first  time,  and  is  introduced  by  KOI  elfiov."  AL 
FORD.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  1.  On  the  right  hand  of  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  Throne.  —  [See  SYNOI'TICAL 
VIEW,  p.  149].  For  a  discussion  of  kirl  TI/V 
6e^tdt>,  in  opposition  to  Ebrard's  view,  see  Diis- 
terd.,  p.  234.  ["  The  right  hand  was  open,  and 
the  book  lay  on  the  open  hand."  ALFORD. — E. 
R.  C.] 

A  scroll. — The  book  [scroll],  fiipMov,  was  in 
the  Hebrew  form  of  a  roll  (not  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  document,  as  Huschke  maintains). 

[In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  repre 
sented  by  this  Book?"  Alford  presents  sevfn  differ 
ent  opinions,  which  may  be  condensed  as  fol- 

*  [The  prayer  of  Augustine  (Om/est.,  Lib.  x.  29):  "Da 
quod  jubtt,  et  jube  quod  vii."— E.  E.  C.] 
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lows  :  1.  The  Old  Testament,  or  the  Old  and  New 
conjoined  (Orig.,  Euscb.,  Epiphan.,  Hippol., 
Victor.,  August.,  Tichon.,  Bede,  Hilary,  Jerome, 
Joachim,  Greg,  the  Great,  Haymo,  Ansbert).  2. 
Christ  Himself  (Hilary  [?],  Heterius,  Pascha- 
sius).  3.  Libellus  repudii  a  Deo  scriptas  nationi 
JudaicsR  (Wetstein).  4.  Sententiarn  a  Judice  et 
patribus  ejus  conscriptus  in  hortes  ecclesix  concep- 
tam  (Schottgen  and  Hengstenberg).  5.  That 
part  of  the  Apocalypse  which  treats  of  the  open 
ing  of  the  seven  seals,  chs.vi.-xi.  (Alcasar).  6. 
The  Apocalypse  itself  (Corn,  a- Lap. ).  7.  "  Di- 
vinse  providentise  concilium  et  prsefinitio,  qua  apud 
Se  statuit  et  decrevit  facere  vel  permittere,  etc." 
(Areth.,  Vitringa,  Mede,  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
Stern,  Diisterd.,  et  al.).  The  last  he  declares  to 
be,  in  the  main,  his  own  view.  See  also  SYNOP 
TICAL  VIEW.— E.  R.  C  ] 

Within  and  on  the  back. — The  idea  of  a 
great  leaf-roll,  covered  with  wriiingon  both  sides, 
is  here  present  ed.  Similar  descriptions  in  classical 
literature;  seeinDiisterd.  ["Accordingtoancient 
usage,  a  parchment  roll  was  first  written  on  the 
inside,  and  if  the  inside  was  filled  with  writing, 
then  the  outside  was  used,  or  back  part  of  the 
roll;  and  if  that  also  was  covered  with  writing, 
anJ  the  whole  available  space  was  occupied,  the 
book  was  called  opistho-graphos  (written  on  the 
back-side ;  Lucian,  Vit.  Auction.  9,  Plin.  Epist. 
iii.  5).  or  written  '  in  auersa  cartd,'  Martial,  viii. 
22."  WORDSWORTH.— E.  R.  C.] 

The  book  [scroll]  has  no  vacant  places,  for 
the  world's  history  is  great,  and  in  Heaven 
everything  is  foreseen  even  to  the  very  end.  The 
explanation  of  the  whole  passage  is  by  no  means 
as  easy  as  Diisterdieck  and  others  seem  to  think. 
It  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  how  a  single  leaf 
could  be  unsealed  without  the  simultaneous 
loosing  of  all  its  seals,  or  how  the  loosing  of  a 
single  seal  could  have  freed  only  a  single  divi 
sion  of  the  leaf.*  And  therefore  we,  with  Vit 
ringa  (De  Wette?)  and  others,  adopt  the  idea  of 
seven  membranes  or  leaves,  of  which  each  one 
was  separately  sealed.  Further,  we  reject  the 
view  which  conceives  of  the  book  [scroll]  as  di 
rectly  embracing  the  whole  Apocalypse.  It  of 
course  embraces  it  implicite,  but  explicite  its  con 
tents  are  exhausted  with  the  sixth  chapter,  in 
asmuch  as  the  seventh  seal,  on  being  opened, 
gives  place  to  a  new  vision  and  introduces  a  new 
group  of  pictures.  We  can,  indeed,  say  that  as 
the  seven  churches  preside  over  the  seven  seals, 
so  the  latter  preside  over  the  seven  trumpets ; 
nevertheless,  not  only  do  trumpets  and  seals 
form  distinct  groups,  but  the  seals,  as  forms  of 
secrecy  or  mystery,  constitute  a  perfect  antithe 
sis  to  the  trumpets.  We  must  particularly  note 
here  the  idea  of  the  seal  (secrecy  and  security 
at  once,  Is.  xxix.  11,  etc.);  that  of  the  seven 
fold  seal  (a  sevenfold  and  hence  sacred  involu 
tion  of  both  considerations);  the  idea  of  the 
book  [scroll]  (Ex.  xxxii.  32;  Ps.  cxxxix.  16, 
etc.)  ;  finally,  the  idea  of  the  writing  on  both 
tides. 

"  The  idea  that  the  (3i3Mov  is  the  Old  Testa 
ment  (Victorinus),  or  the  whole  of  Sacred  Writ, 
containing  the  New  Testament  within  and  the 
Old  Testament  without  (Primas.,  Bede,  Zeger) 


is  founded  upon  mere  guess-work."  DUESTER- 
DIECK.  Our  comment  upon  this  is  that  the 
contents  are  made  known  by  the  unsealing. 

Ver.  2.  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel 
(Iaxvp6v),* — To  the  world  of  Angels  the  world 
of  the  contrast  of  guilt  and  grace  is  a  mysterious 
region  (1  Pet.  i.  12).  Even  to  Ihe  strong  Angels 
it  is  mysterious.  And  an  anxiety  is  felt  in  the 
heavenly  realms  for  a  solution  of  this  dark 
enigma  of  eirth.  Now,  the  research  of  the 
whole  non-Christian  spirit-world  in  regard  to 
the  great  enigma  of  the  world's  history  might 
itself  be  called  a  m:ght;/  Anyel.  The  longing  of 
all  spirits  and  all  inon  cannot  solve  this  enigma, 
and  it  sends  out  its  demand  for  a  solution  into 
the  universe.  And  hence  beneath  the  unmis 
takable  proclam.it ory  office  of  the  strong  Angel, 
whose  voice  must  pierce  the  whole  world 
(Vitring.i  and  others),  we  hear  the  cry  of  the 
entire  world  of  spirits  for  the  coming  of  the 
looser  of  the  seals.  Without  this  loosing  [Lo.swny] 
there  can  be  no  complete  releasing  \_Erlosung, 
redemption],  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loosing 
is  conditioned  by  the  releasing  [or  redemption]. 
According  to  De  Wette  and  Hot'mann,  the  loosing 
of  the  seals  is  at  the  same  time  the  execution  of 
that  which  is  sealed.  But  a  great  part  of  the 
book  [scroll]  is  referable  to  the  economy  of  the 
Father — not  to  that  of  the  Son  :  we  have  refer 
ence  especially  to  the  red,  the  black,  and  the 
pale  horse.  Even  the  Rabbinic  declaration : 
nonfacit  Deus  quidyuam,  donee  Mud  intuitus  fuerit 
infamilia  superiori,  does  not  lead  to  the  assump 
tion  which  we  have  indicated,  j- 

Who  is  worthy  ? — The  history  of  the  world 
in  its  esciiatological  tendency  is  unsealed  only 
by  the  perfect  ethical  power  resident  in  the 
Lamb. 

To  open  the  scroll  and  to  loose  the 
seals  of  it.  —  Is  this  a  hysteron-proteron 
(Do  Wette)?  We  think  not.  The  undertaking 
is  first  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  and  then  its  details 
are  entered  into.  And,  moreover,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  there  was  something  that  bound 
the  book  [scroll]  together  as  a  whole. 

Ver.  3.  Or  under  the  earth.— All  this 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  real  cir 
cumstances  of  the  case.  The  angels  know  not 
sin;  the  spirits  in  Hades  and  the  demons  (under 
the  earth)  know  not  grace;  and  siuful  men 
know  not  the  depths  of  the  contrast  but  ween  sin 
and  grace.  According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  place 
under  the  earth  denotes,  not  demons  (Vitring-i), 
but  only  departed  souls.  Why  should  demons 
be  excluded,  since  they,  most  of  all,  are  posi 
tively  blind  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  things  ?J 


ee  foot-note  on  p  149.— E.  R.  C.] 


*  ["  The  epithet  \.<r\vpov  is  hy  no  means  superfluous,  but 
.orresponds  to  the  <txavrj  iJ.fya\ji  below,  which,  us  appears  by 
what  followed,  penetrated  Heaven  and  earth  and  iiades  "— 
ALFORD.  This  is  one  of  the  pa-ssages  which  indicate  that 
there  are  grades  of  angi'lic  beings.— E.  R.  C.] 

f  [That  the  loosing  involved  the  symbolic  execution  of  that 
which  was  sealed,  seems  to  he  clear.  John  beheld  in  vision 
(by  symbols)  that  which  was  afterwards  to  l>e  (in  reality); 
(comp.  ch.  iv.  1  with  the  frequent  r<"-urronce  of  el&ov).  The 
fact  stuted  by  Lange  cannot  invalidatn  this  conclusion.  The 
"economy  of  the  Father"  was,  so  to  speak,  the  platform  on 
which  the  actions  of  the  Son  were  wrought ;  in  order  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  latter  there  must  have  been,  of  necessity, 
an  unfolding,  to  some  degree,  of  the  former,  just  as  in  the 
unfolding  of  a  writing  there  roust  be  the  unfolding  of  the 
parchment  on  which  it  is  inscribed. — E.  R.  C  J 

I  [See  Excursus  on  Hadeg,  p.  3C4  sqq  -E.  E.  C.] 
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And  no  ona  was  able. — This  takes  for 
granted  numberless  attempts. 

Nor  even  [neither]  to  look  upon  it. — 
Diisterdieck:  "The  seeing  resultant  upon  the 
opening;  hence,  the  seeing  within  it."  This 
would  be  a  great  deal  and  would  lie  beyond  the 
opening,  whilst  it  is  intimated  that  the  inspecting 
precedes  the  opening.  Most  creatures  dare  not 
so  much  as  look  well  at  the  problem,  and 
none  thoroughly  recognizes  it  as  a  Divine 
book. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  wept  much. — Hengstenberg, 
who  is  apt  to  see  judg  nent  everywhere,  has 
even  accused  the  weeping  John  of  weak  faith 
(p.  302) ;  upon  which  view  Ebrard  sarcastically 
expatiates.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  that 
Hengstenberg  can  conceive  of  a  pusillanimous 
weeping  as  compatible  with  a  condition  of  in 
spired  vision.  In  this  vision,  John  the  Seer  sees 
himself  weeping  as  a  bishop,  and  the  weeping 
bishop  has  a  right  to  weep.  How  could  he  re 
ceive  a  communication  concerning  the  whole 
history  of  the  world — a  communication  which 
exalted  the  most  terrible  things,  war,  famine, 
death's  rule  in  the  world's  history,  the  great 
martyr  history,  and  the  dread  trumpet  tones  of 
the  world's  evening,  into  oue  triumphal  proces 
sion  of  Christ — how  could  he,  we  repeat,  receive 
such  a  disclosure  without  tears?  Perfect  faith 
in  the  glorified  Christ  in  the  centre  of  the  world 
did  not.  exclude  the  law  that  the  universal  con 
sequences  of  His  glorification  must  be  unfolded 
in  a  grand  sequence  of  stages,  amid  the  most 
painful  apostolic  and  reformatory  struggles  !* 

Ver.  5  Ona  of  the  Elders. — The  spirit  of 
literalism  has  given  birth  to  unsupported  defini 
tions  of  this  Elder  as  Matthew  or  Peter  (of  course 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the^e  Apostles  is  nlreadv  glorified  \. 

Behold. — This,  according  to  Diisterdieck,  has 
reference  to  the  beholding  of  the  Lamb,  in 
Ter.  6. 

The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  the 
Root  of  David,  hath  conquered. — John  is 
to  see,  as  he  never  has  done  before,  the  full  con 
sequence  of  Christ's  victory  in  its  relation  to  the 
grand  enigma  of  the  world's  history. 

Interpretations:  1.  Christ  has  obtained  the 
power  of  opening  tlic  book  (eviiuiaev  dvoijai, 
Bengel,  Ewald  and  others).  2.  Absoluteness  of 
Christ's  victory  (Ebrard  and  others). 

The  text  is,  however,  no  mere  declaration  of 
Christ's  worthiness  to  open  the  book.  The 
opening  of  all  seals  is  the  consequence  of  abso 
lute  victory.  For  the  sealing  is  a  judgment,en- 
suant  upon  the  darkening  of  the  mystery  of  the 
world  into  an  obscure  and  forbidding  enigma  by 
sin.f  Consequently,  victory  over  the  power  of 

*  [As  in  the  STMOPTIC AL  VIEW,  Lange  here  takes  for  granted 
that  the  Seer  knew  before  the  disclosure.  He  wept,  not  bo- 
causo  of  the  woes  that  were  to  be  (of  these  as  yet  he  knew 
nothing),  but  because  no  one  was  found  worthy  to  open  the 
wals— to  mike  the  disclosure.  See  SYNOPTICAL  VIEW  and 
foot  note,  p.  149.— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [What  is  the  proof  of  this  assertion  ?  And  if  it  be  true 
in  reference  to  men,  how  came  the  scroll  to  be  sealed  in  re 
ference  to  sinless  angels?  It  should  be  remarked  in  con 
tinuance,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right 
and  power  of  the  Qod-rnan  to  open  the  senls,  which  is  but  a 
mode  of  representing  His  supreme  authority  over  all  things, 
la  the  result  of  His  victory  over  the  power  of  darkness  and 
sin  and  death. — K.  K.  C.] 


darkness  is  the  condition  of  the  loosing  of  the 
seals. 

The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah. — The 
promise  of  the  Protavangel  to  the  effect  that  the 
Seed  of  the  woman  should  crush  the  serpent's 
head,  was  further  modified  by  the  prophecy 
which  constituted  Judah  the  typical  conqueror, 
the  victorious  Lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9).  The  fact 
that  in  the  passage  cited  Judah  was  designated 
merely  as  a  type,  is  brought  out  in  our  text  by 
the  additional  clause :  the  Root  of  David. 
These  latter  words  are  expressive  of  the  further 
explication  of  the  type,  in  respect  of  its  gene 
alogical  kernel,  in  David,  the  warlike  and  vic 
torious  prince;  in  other  words,  it  is  intimated, 
that  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  was  the  innermost 
motive  power  of  the  Christological  significancy 
of  David  (Is.  xi.  10),  and  consequently  that  the 
type  of  the  Lion  of  Judah  has  found  its  true 
fulfillment. 

The  whole  designation  of  Christ  is  a  profound 
Christological  saying,  which  neither  refers  alone 
to  the  human  descent  of  the  Saviour  (Diister- 
dieck),  nor  to  His  Divine  nature  simply  (Calov.). 
A  reference  to  the  hewn-down  stem  of  the 
Davidic  house,  in  accordance  with  Is.  xi.  1,  is 
applicable  here  only  as  a  collateral  thought. 
[Alford  thus  comments:  •'  The  root  of  David 
(comp.  Rom.  xv.  12  with  Is.  xi.  1,  10),  i.  e.  the 
branch  or  sucker  come  up  from  the  ancient  root, 
and  so  representing  it :  not  as  Calov.,  al.,  the 
Divine  root  which  brought  forth  David,  lo  which 
Vitringa  al&o  approaches  very  near:  for  the  evi 
dent  design  here  is  to  set  forth  Christ  as  sprung 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  lineage  of  David, 
and  His  victory  as  His  exaltation  through  suf 
fering."— E.  R.  C.]. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  saw  [Lange:  And  lo*]  in 
the  midst  of  the  Throne. — [See  SYNOPTICAL 
VIEW,  p.  149].  The  vision  of  the  Seer  expands, 
and  lo!  Christ  appears,  in  wondrous  contrast  to 
the  ideas  which  a  Judaistic  conception  of  the 
Lion  of  Judah,  the  ideal  David,  might  entertain. 
This  contrast  is  strikingly  brought  out  (after 
Bengel)  by  Ebrard:  "Now  comes  this  Lion, 
the  Mighty  One,  Whom  none  is  able  to  resist, — 
the  Victor  par  excellence.  How  terrible  must  be 
His  aspect!  But  lo!  a  Lamb  [apvfo*]  appears 
in  the  stead  of  the  Lion,  and  that  <Lf  fo^aj fdvov. 
This  is  the  battle  whereby  the  Lion  has  over 
come,  viz. :  that  He  has  suffered  Himself  to  be 
slain  as  a  Lamb.  It  is  only  in  the  omnipotence 
of  all-suffering  love  that  the  greatness  of  omni 
potence  could  be  proved." 

Superfluous  interpretations  of  the  diminutive 
apviov  see  cited  by  Dusterdieck.  ["The  use  of 
apviov,  the  diminutive,  as  applied  to  our  Lord,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  precise  idea  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by 

this  form Possibly,  as  De  W.,  it  may  be 

to  put  forward  more  prominently  the  idea  of 
meekness  and  innocence."  ALFORD.  As  there 
was  manifestly  an  intended  contrast  between 
the  announced  Lion  and  the  appearing  Lamb,  may 
it  not  have  been  intended  to  bring  out  more 
vividly,  not  merely  His  meekness  and  innocence, 
but  His  extreme  natural  feebleness  ?  —  E. 
R.  C.] 

*  [See  TEXTUAL  AJCD  GRAMMATICAL  NOTES.— E.  R.  C  ] 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


The  Lamb  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
enclosed,  on  the  inner  side,  by  the  Throne  and 
the  four  Life-forms  [Living-beings],  and  on  the 
outer  side  by  the  circle  of  Elders.  Thus  Diis- 
terdieck,  De  Wette,  Hengstenberg,  whilst  Eb- 
rard,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  of  the  Lamb 
as  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  Throne,  and  also  in 
the  midst  of  the  circle  of  Elders.  "A  truly 
monstrous  idea,"  observes  Diisterd.,  who  justly 
cites  the  Hebrew  J'31~j'J.*  This  arrangement; 
moreover,  distinctly  proves  that  the  four  Life- 
forms  are  not  four  representatives  of  the  crea 
ture,  but  that  they  can  be  only  four  Ground- 
forms  of  the  Divine  governance  which  is  em 
braced  in  the  Lamb,  as  are  also  the  Seven  Spirits 
which,  therefore,  likewise  stand  between  God 
and  Christ. f  ["  The  words  (iv  fieau)  seem  to 
indicate  the  middle  point  before  the  Throne; 
whether  on  the  glassy  sea  (De  Wette)  or  not  does 
not  appear  ;  but  certainly  not  on  the  Throne, 
from  what  follows  in  the  next  verse.  'Ei>  /zeoy 
is  repeated  as  ava/ieaov  in  Levit.  xxvii.  12, 
14."  ALFORD.— E.  R,  C.] 

[Standing. — "  The  Lamb  is  here  represented 
as  standing,  as  having  been  slain  (comp.  I<a.  liii. 
7  ;  Jer.  xii.  19).  Although  Christ  was  slain,  yet 
He  stands.  He  was  notoverlhrou-n.  On  the  con 
trary,  by  falling  He  stood."  WORDSWORTH. — E. 
R.  C.] 

As  it  had  been  slain. — Diisterdieck,  in  ac 
cordance  with  many  others :  "  As  one  whose 
still  visible  scars  indicate  its  having  once  been 
slain."  The  completion  of  the  Biblical  delinea 
tion  of  the  Lamb,  see  ch.  i.  18. 

Seven  horns  and  seven  eyes. — See  the 
SYNOPTICAL  VIEW  [p.  14'JJ.  Comp.  the  Con- 
cordaaces.  Seven  world-historical  manifesta 
tions  of  Christ  in  forms  of  power;  seven  world- 
historical  manifestations  in  forms  of  spirit  (the 
Lights).  Against  the  combination  made  by  Bede 
and  others,  according  to  whom  the  seven  horns  as 
well  as  the  seven  eyes  are  included  in  the  expla 
nation — which  are  the  Seven  Spirits,  etc. — see 
Diisterd.,  p.  242.  The  Spirits  here  do,  undoubt 
edly,  seem  to  be  manifestations  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  Christ  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term, 
and  should,  we  think,  be  apprehended  as  Spirits 
of  truth,  knowledge.  In  accordance  with  their 
position  in  ch.  i.,  however,  they  also  represent 
the  specific  mighty  governance  of  Christ  ;|  Mi 
chael,  among  the  Archangels,  appears  as  the  sym 
bol  of  His  mighty  rule.  The  septenary  denotes 
perfect  holy  working,  as  the  number  three  is  sig 
nificant  of  holy  being. 


*  [DUsterdieck's  comment,  in  our  opinion,  has  special  re 
ference  to  Ebranl'a  conception  of  the  Lamtt  as  sitting.  It  is 
thus  that  he  quotes  and  italicizes  Ebrird:  "Das  Lamm 
erscheint  mitten  irn  Thron,  so  dass  es  zu  gleicher  Zeit  tm  Cen 
trum  der  vier  lebenden  Wesen  und  im  Centrum  der  aussen 
herumsitzenden,  einen  weiteu  concentrischen  Kreis  bilden- 
den,  24  Aeltesten  sitzt."  He  then  gives  utterance  to  the 
comment  cited  by  Lange  :  ''cine  wahrhaft  nngeheuerliche 
Vor-.tellung  (with  this  addition— the  italics  are  our  own—) : 
dot  Lamm,  mitten  im  Throne  sitztnd."  Lange,  hy  h;s  pecu 
liar  representation  of  Ebrard's  view  and  his  suppression  of 
the  italics  in  titzt,  and  also  by  his  immeliate  introduction 
of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  DUsterdieck  does  not  cite  in  di 
rect  connection  with  Ebrard,  makes  the  latter  commentator 
the  author  of  an  utter  absurdity,  viz..  the  assumption  that 
the  Lamb  could  sit  in  two  places  at  once. — Tn.1 

t  [See  Additional  Note  on  the  Living-Beings,  p.  101  sq. — E. 
B.C.] 

J  [See  comment  and  additional  foot-note  under  ch.  i.  6, 
p.  91.— E.  R.  C.] 


Sent  forth. — See  Zech.  iv.  10. 

[Seven  horns.  —  "  The  horn  is  the  well-known 
emblem  of  might;  comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  20;  1  Kings 
xxii.  11;  Pss.  cxii.  9;  cxlviii.  14;  Dan.  vii.  7, 
20sqq.,  viii.  3  sqq.  ;  ch.  xvii.  3  sqq.  The  perfect 
number  seven  represents  that  all  power  is  given 
unto  Him  in  Heaven  and  earth,  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 
And  seven  eyes,  etc.,  which  eyes  represent 
the  watchful,  active  operation  of.  God's  Spirit 
poured  forth  through  the  death  and  by  the  vic 
tory  of  the  Lamb,  upon  all  flesh  and  all  creation. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  sentence  lies  in  the  pre 
dicative  anarthrous  participle,  a-eara/Miva.  As 
the  seven  burning  lamps  belore  the  Throne  re 
presented  the  Spirit  of  God  immanent  in  the 
Godhead,  so  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb  repre 
sent  the  same  Spirit  in  His  sevenfold  perfection, 
profluent,  so  to  speak,  from  the  incarnate  Re 
deemer ;  busied  in  His  world-wide  energy ;  the 
very  word  (nreara^UKva  reminding  us  of  the 
Apostolic  work  and  Church."  ALFORD. — E. 
R.  C.] 

Ver.  7.  And  He  came. — Expressive  of  the 
calmest  decision  and  certainty.  Since  the  great 
action  of  the  Lamb  is  in  question,  ei/jfyev  can  not 
be  reduced  to  a  passive  receiving.  Aa/n{3dvEiv 
has  in  general  in  the  New  Testament  a  consider 
able  ethical  weight. 

Vcr.  8.  When  He  had  taken;  ore  EZafiev. 
— [See  SYNOPTICAL  VIEW,  p.  149.] 

In*  place  of  the  antiphony,  ch.  iv.  [8,  11], 
sustained  by  the  four  Living-beings  and  the  El 
ders,  in  praise  of  the  Creator  and  the  creation, 
we  have  here  a  three-fold  choral  song  in  glorifi 
cation  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Redemption,  and 
that  transfiguration  of  the  obscure  and  gloomy 
history  of  the  world  issuing  from  the  Redemp 
tion.  The  order  of  succession  in  this  chorus  is 
very  significant.  First  resounds  the  song  of 
praise  of  the  four  Life-forms  [Living-beings] 
and  the  Elders;  then  the  song  of  the  Angels 
(Eph.  iii.  10 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12) ;  after  that  the  song  of 
all  creatures  (Ps.  cxlviii.  ;  Rom.  viii.).  If  the 
four  Life-forms  [Living-beings]  were  represen 
tatives  of  nature,  nature  would  here  twice  strike 
up  the  song  of  praise,  in  one  case  in  advance  of 
the  Angels.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  :  how 
can  the  four  Life-forms  [Living-beings]  fall 
down  before  the  Lainbif  they  denote  Fundamen 
tal  Forms  of  the  Divine  governance  ?  But  we 
might  also  query:  how  can  Christ  send  forth 
the  Seven  Spirits  that  yet  do  stand  between  God 
and  Him?  All  these  manifestations,  however, 
are,  as  individual  forms  of  revelation,  subordi 
nated  to  the  Lamb  in  His  unity  and  in  the  unity 
of  His  highest  decisive  deed;  and  that  with  the 
expression  of  the  freest  homage.  And  the  real 
beginning  of  every  creaturely  song  of  praise 
must  proceed  from  Divine  operations  themselves. 

[Fell  down  before  the  Lamb. — They  ren 
der  to  Him  Divine  honor  ;  comp.  ch.  iv.  10. — E. 
11.  C.] 

Having  every  one  a  harp  [lute]. — The 
playing  upon  the  cither  or  harp  is  limited  to  the 
Elders  ;  the  Greek  reads  :  f  joircf  e/caarof.  On 
the  difference  between  the  cither  and  the  harp, 

*[The  proper  pl*ce  of  this  paragraph  would  *eem  to  be 
under  th-  following  verse.  As.  however,  there  are  allusious 
in  it  to  this  verse,  the  Am.  Ed.  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
transpose  it. — E.  K.  C.] 
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see  Winer,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  See  ch.  xiv. 
2  ;  xv.  2.  [Also  Kitto's  Gi/clopsedia,  and  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible.— ft.  R.  C.] 

And  golden  vials*  full  of  incense. — 
Each  cither,  or  lute,  is  proportioned  to  the  indi 
vidual  who  holds  it,  and  belongs  to  him  alone  ; 
the  golden  vials  are  alike;  hence  the  plural  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  though  each  might  have 
his  vial  as  well  as  his  lute.  These  vials  are  full 
of  incense,  and  the  explanation  reads:  at  eiaiv 
al  -poaevxal  TUV  ay'iuv.  Though  al  may  by  at 
traction  relate  to  (hiudftara,  it  is  more  probable 
that  its  reference  is  to  the  vials,  since  these 
forms,  these  measures  of  precious  metal  (in 
trinsic  value)  are  an  essential  part  of  the  mat 
ter.  ["At  might  well  have  Ov/Jtaunruv  for  its 
antecedent,  being  feminine  to  suit  Trpoaev^ai  be 
low  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  0m/.ac  is 
its  antecedent — each  vial  being  full  of  incense." 
ALFOKD.  So  also  Wordsworth.  Far  more  na 
tural  does  it  seem  to  refer  the  at,  with  Barnes, 
to  Oviiiauaruv,  thus  bringing  the  passage  into  cor 
respondence  with  Ps.  cxli.  2,  "  Let  my  prayer 
be  set  before  Thee  as  incense,"  and  with  the  ap 
parent  meaning  of  the  incense  offered  in  the 
Temple.— E.  R.  C.] 

Here,  too,  commentators  violate  common  sense 
in  the  effort  to  grasp  both  items  [the  harp  and 
the  vial']  at  once.  Ebrard  :  The  Ki&dpa  is  sup 
ported  by  the  knees  and  operated  upon  by  one 
hand  (without  its  falling?),  whilst  the  other 
presents  the  0td^v-  Diisterdieck:  "In  the  right 
hand  the  vial,  whilst  the  left  holds  the  cither." 
How  then  could  they  play?  The  like  arrange 
ments  of  Biblical  facts  are  of  frequent  occur 
rence ;  for  instance,  De  Wette  makes  the  Lamb 
stand  on  the  sea  of  glass.  Symbolism  gives  both 
attributes  to  the  Elders  without  insisting  upon 
the  idea  that  each  one  manages  both  harp  and 
vial  at  each  and  every  instant.  Hengstenberg 
remarks  that  the  harps,  in  conjunction  with  the 
songs  of  praise,  refer  chiefly  to  praise,  and  tho 
golden  vials  to  supplicatory  prayers. 

On  the  ungrounded  application  of  the  passage 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  intercession  of  saints,  or  to  the  support  of 
the  practice  of  invoking  their  intercession,  com 
pare  Diisterdieck,  p.  244.  Luther  did  not  deny, 
he  says,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  Tri 
umphant  pray  for  those  of  the  Church  Militant. 
The  text,  however,  does  not  exactly  bear  upon 
this  point. •}•  That  which  we  gather  from  the 


*  ["The  word  vial,  with  us,  denoting  a  small,  slender  bot 
tle  with  a  narrow  nock,  evidently  does  not  express  the  idea 
here.  The  article  here  referred  to  was  used  for  offering  in 
cense,  and  must  hav«  been  a  vessel  with  a  large,  open  mouth. 
The  word  bawl  or  goblet  would  better  express  the  ide*,  and 
It  is  so  explained  by  Prof.  Robinson,  Lex.,  mul  by  Prof.  Stuart, 
in  ioc. '  BARNES.  The  criticism  in  undoubtedly  correct. 
Sinc»,  however,  the  word  vial  is  so  inwrought  into  the  reli 
gious  literature  and  thought  of  the  English  speaking  peo 
ple,  and  a.<  no  material  interest  is  affected  by  its  retention 
in  the  text,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  retain  it.  Similar  re 
marks  might  be  made  in  reference  to  the  retention  of  tho 
term  harp.— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [From  this  passage  Stuart  derives  the  opinion  that 
prayer  is  offered  by  the  redeemed  in  Heaven.  (See  Barnes, 
in  Joe.)  This  doctrine  cannot  be  regarded  as  established  by 
this  Scripture;  it  is  however,  consistent  with  it,  and  seems 
naturally  to  flow  from  it.  It  may  further  be  gaid  that  the 
doctrine  referred  to  does  not  involve  the  utterly  unscriptural 
Idea  that  prayer  may  be  offered  to  glorified  saints,  nor  is  it 
inconsistent  with  aught  els.-where  taught  in  the  Word  of 
God.— E.  R.  C.] 


words  under  examination,  is  that  the  prayers  of 
the  saints  on  earth  are  inclosed  in  the  holy  mea 
sure  of  the  golden  vials  ;  that  they  are  by  the 
ideal  Church  divested  of  their  earthly,  un 
bounded,  and  immoderate  affections.  As  God 
beholds  all  mankind  in  the  most  special  sense  in 
Christ,  so,  too,  He  views  the  earthly  Church  in 
the  light  of  the  ideal  Church,  which  is  its  aim. 
It  is  justly  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  twenty-four  Elders  are  symbolical  forms.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  Hengstenberg 
and  Bengel,  who  understand  the  saints  already 
in  Heaven  to  be  included  in  our  passage,  is  pro 
ductive  of  confusion. 

In  reference  to  these  prayers,  the  posture  of 
the  Elders  is  different  from  that  of  the  Angel 
with  the  censer,  ch.  viii.  3.  That  Angel  seems 
to  gather  the  prayers  of  the  saints  together, 
and  to  supplement  them  precisely  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  declared  to  do  in  Rom.  viii.  26.  The 
prayers  are  thus  made  perfectly  acceptable,  and 
hence  the  same  exalted  Angel  takes  charge  of 
the  granting  of  them,  filling  the  emptied  censer 
with  fire  from  the  altar,  i.  e.,  with  flames  of  the 
Divine  judgment,  of  the  Spirit,  and  pouring  its 
contents  upon  the  earth — a  proceeding  produc 
tive  of  voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings, 
and  earthquake,  stirring  forces  whicli  promote 
the  process  of  consummation  going  on  in  the 
earth. 

Vers.  9-14.  [See  under  ver.  8,  p.  158.]  Let 
us  first  compare  this  first  choir  with  the  second 
and  third,  and  then  examine  the  three  anthems. 

The  second  choir  is  composed  of  Angels,  the 
heavenly  host.  (1  Kings  xxii.  19).  And  I  beheld 
and  heard,  says  the  Seer.  This  does  not  mean: 
he  saw,  that  is,  he  heard;  but  it  probably  indi 
cates  that  the  survey  of  the  infinite  array  of 
spirits  recedes  behind  the  distinct  perception 
of  their  song.  The  circular  arrangement  of 
this  celestial  army  first  demands  our  notice  ;  all 
of  the  vast  array  are  related  to  the  little  inner 
circle,  that  centre  of  the  history  of  salvation. 
Observe  next  their  infinite  number:  myriads 
consisting  of  myriads,  and  thousands  consisting 
of  thousands.  According  to  Bengel,  the  addition 
of  the  smaller  numeral  denotes  a  limitation  of 
the  whole  number  ;  according  to  Hengsienberg, 
it  indicates  that  distinctions  vanish  in"  the  case 
of  immense  numbers.  Diisterdieck,  on  the  other 
hand,  says:  '  The  anti-climax  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii. 
17)  signifies  that  the  first  and  greater  number 
is  not  sufficient." 

Ver.  13.  And  every  creature. — [-'The 
chorus  of  assenting  praise  from  creation  itself." 
AFFORD. — E.  II.  C.]  The  third  choir  is  formed 
of  the  sphere  of  creatures  generally,  in  four 
divisions  or  regions  (Bengel).  The  three-fold 
divis  on  in  Phil.  ii.  10  has  reference  exclusively  to 
the  spirit  world  ;  the /bur-fold  division  here,  with 
its  world-numeral,  relates  to  creatures  in  gene 
ral.  As  the  spirit-world  is  already  represented 
in  the  first  two  choirs,  we  cannot,  with  Alcasar, 
regard  the  term  in  Heaven  as  referring  to  Chris 
tians.  As  the  song  of  praise  of  this  choir  is  a 
matter-of-fact  one,  a-Lapide's  explanation,  to  the 
effect  that  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  meant  (in 
cluded),  is  not  to  be  rejected.  The  heavenly 


«  [See  foot-nott  on  p.  152.— E.  K.  C.J 
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beings,  as  well  as  beatified  saints  (Diisterd.), 
are  represented  in  the  first  and  second  choirs. 
In  respect  to  the  earth,  Diisterdieck  regards  all 
other  creatures  as  intended  together  with  men. 
It  is  justly  denied  that  demons  (Vitringa) 
are  here  denoted  by  the  creatures  under  the 
earth ;  reference  is  had  to  the  realms  of  the 
dead  [to  Haile.s,  where  demons  are  not  (see  Ex 
cursus  on  Hades,  p.  864  sqq. ).  —  E.  R.  C.]. 

Upon  the  sea. — On  Patmos  John  had  a 
lively  view  of  creatures  which  live  upon  the  sea 
rather  than  in  it;  we  have  reference  particularly 
to  sea-birds  and  flying  fish. 

The  first  choir  [vers.  9,  10]  represents  the 
whole  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
magnifies  it  in  a  new  song.  From  the  wording 
of  the  song  it  would  seem  that  the  four  Life- 
forms  joined  in  it.  As,  however,  the  anthem  is 
sung  to  the  music  of  the  harps,  and  the  harps 
are  the  property  of  the  Elders,  the  above 
assumption  becomes  somewhat  dubious.  But 
then  the  question  arises:  how  can  the  Elders 
sing  of  the  redemption  without  including  them 
selves  if  they  too  have  a  part  in  it  ?  Be  it  ob 
served  that  an  Apocalyptic  Heaven-picture 
always  has  reference  to  a  subsequent  earth-pic 
ture.  Thus  our  song  of  praise  relates  to  ch.  vi., 
especially  to  the  Martyrs  amid  the  sufferings  of 
the  earthly  time.  They  are  ransomed  to  God  with 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  by  the  redemption.  And 
these  Tery  ones  who  in  the  earth-picture  appear 
under  the  altar  as  souls  of  the  slain,  crying  for 
recompense,  appear  in  the  Heaven-picture  as  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of  true  Christian 
kings  who  already  (dynamically)  reign  upon 
earth — not  merely  shall  reiyn  (fiaaikevovatv  in 
accordance  with  Cod.  A.  etc.*).  They  reign  on 
earth  as  God's  Kingdom,  but  not  as  individual 
kings:  yet  their  common  rule  on  earth  is  me 
diated  by  their  individual  priesthood. f  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  Elders  do  not  exclude 
themselves  from  the  redemption  ;  their  expres 
sion,  however,  is  concrete  in  reference  to  the 
Church  Militant  on  earth. J  The  worthiness  of 
the  Lamb  to  unseal  the  book  [scroll]  is  deduced 
from  His  redemptive  act;  and  justly  so,  for  it 
alone  solves  the  enigmas  of  the  world's  his 
tory.  [Is  not  the  reason  rather,  that,  by  His 
redemptive  act,  He  has  conquered  to  become 
"Head  over  all  things"  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  8,  9; 
Eph.  i.  20-22)  ?— E.  R.  C.] 

The  Elders  sing  a  new  song?  (sing),  for  the 


*  [See  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL.— E.  R.  C.] 

f  [The  idea  that  the  Saints  are  to  reign  as  mere  subjects 
(i.  e.  to  be  kings  without  authority  over  ot/iers)  seems  to  ho 
inconsistent  with  (1)  the  essential  idea  of  reigning,  which  is 
to  exercise  authority  over  others;  (2)  the  express  intimations 
of  th«  word  of  Uod;  comp.  Dan.  vii.  22,  27  ;  Luke  xxii.  29, 
30,  etc.  (see  EXCURSUS  ON  THE  BASILEIA  ii.  1,  (i),  (6),  p.  08  ). 
The  requirements  of  the  first  of  these  positions  mi^ht  appa 
rently  be  satisfied  by  saying  that  the  glorified  saints,  being 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  and  sin,  are  to  reign  over 
Uif.inse.lres.  The  requirement  of  the  second,  however,  cannot 
thus,  even  in  appearance,  be  satisfied.  If  it  be  nsked.  Over 
whom  are  the  Saints  to  reign?  it  may  be  answered,  (1) 
Some,  as  superior  Rulers,  over  their  brethren  (see  Luke  xxii. 
29,  30,  etc.) ;  and  (2)  all,  as  kings,  over  the  human  races  to 
be  born  after  the  establishment  of  the  Basileia,  and,  per 
chance,  over  other  races  throughout  the  universe.  Specula 
tion  as  to  this  last  point,  however,  not  only  as  to  answer,  but 
as  to  question,  should  be  restrained. — E.  R.  C.] 

|  [See  foot-note  to  ver.  4,  p.  152.— E.  R.  C.] 

\  [Sing. — "  Why  present  f  Is  it  because  the  sound  still  lin 
gered  in  his  ears?  Or,  more  probably,  as  describing  their 


redemption  is  a  matter  of  their  enraptured  ex 
perience.  The  Angels,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
moved  by  adoration  and  sympathy ;  therefore 
they  say  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  sort  of 
recitative,  as  we  understand  it.  The  collective 
creatures  of  the  universe,  again,  are  simply  de 
scribed  as  saying.  This  saying  is,  of  course, 
also  doxological. 

Again,  the  song  of  the  Angels  [ver.  12]  is  in 
harmony  with  their  stand  point.  For  them,  the 
idea  of  the  redemption  recedes  behind  that  of 
holy  suffering.  Because  the  Lamb  was  slain, 
i  e.  humbled  Himself  to  such  a  degree,  He  is 
worthy  to  receive  majesty  (i.  e.  glory  and  do 
minion)  in  the  spiritual  world  such  as  is  exalted 
far  above  that  whicli  is  possessed  by  even  them, 
the  Angels  (Eph.  i. ;  Phil.  ii.).  This  majesty 
unfolds  itself  in  three  predicates  of  inner  essence 
and  three  of  outward  appearance.  The  exalted 
Christ  is,  in  the  first  place,  rich  in  life;  secondly, 
He  is  the  wise  Governor  of  His  great  Kingdom  ; 
and,  thirdly,  He  possesses  all  requisite  power. 
Hence,  in  the  first  place,  He  is  worthy  of  all 
infinite  honor;  secondly,  His  dominion  is  an 
apparent  spiritual  glory ;  and,  thirdly,  His 
praise  is  sung  by  the  whole  world  of  spirits.* 

The  song  of  the  creature- world  rightly  refers 
to  the  Creator,  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  Throne. 
but  even  the  creature-world  is  acquainted  with 
Chrisft  import  to  the  creation.  For  it,  how 
ever,  the  death  of  Christ  recedes,  giving  place 
to  the  calm  ground-tone  of  His  Logos  rule.  He 
is  magnified  with  the  Enthroned  One  as  the 
Lamb.  And  in  harmony  with  the  world- 
numeral  four,  the  creatures  utter  four  eulo 
gies. 

The  sublimest  doxology  of  all  is  the  ascription 
of  praise  [blessing~\  in  the  region  of  conscious 
creatures.  Next  comes  the  ascription  of  honor 
from  all  living  things.  Next,  the  loveliness  and 
magnificence  of  all  beautiful  creations  in  the 
Cosmos  [glory].  The  conclusion  is  formed  by 
the  glorification  of  God's  power  in  the  whole 
universe.  And  thus  it  is  to  be  into  the  aeons  of 
the  aeons,  say  the  creatures?  They  speak  thus, 
first,  because  they  are  under  the  law  of  tempo 
rality,  and  have  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
eternity;  and,  secondly,  because  they  are  des 
tined  to  an  eternal  development  reaching  into 
the  aeons. 

Finally,  it  is  exceedingly  significant  that  the 
four  Life-forms  [Living-beings]  utter  an  Amen  to 
the  whole  heavenly  cultus,  while  the  twenty- 


special  and  glorious  office  generally,  rather  than  the  mere 
on«  particular  case  of  its  exercise  ?"  ALFORD. 

JVcio  song. — "  New,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  song  conse 
quent  upon  redemption,  and  distinguished  therefore  from 
the  songs  sung  in  Heaven  before  the  work  ot  redemption 
was  consummated.  We  may  suppose  that  songs  of  adoration 
have  always  been  snng  in  Heaven ;  .  .  .  but  the  song  of  re- 
ilenipti»n  was  a  different  song,  and  is  one  that  would  never 
have  been  sun^  there  if  man  had  not  fallen,  and  if  the  Re 
deemer  had  not  died."  BARNES.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  [The  above  arrangement  of  the  particulars  of  the  ascrip 
tion  seems  to  the  Am.  Ed.  not  only  to  have  no  foundation  in  the 

i  text,  but  to  be  inconsistent  therewith  ;  for  (1)  the  force  ot  the 
sintrle  article  placed  before  the  first  particular  is  to  bind  all 

'  tog"ther  as  one  word  (so  Bengel  and  Altord);  an  i  (2)  Sii/a- 
/u.w  cannot  be  regarded  as  a.  generic  term  (meaning  majesty), 
inclii-'jTe  of  those  that  follow  as  representatives  of  specific 

'  excellencies.  The  true  idea  seems  to  be  that  we  have  here 
a  sr.nrn-fnld  (indicating  completeness  or  perfection)  ascription 
of  glory.— E.  R.  C. 
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four  Elders,  falling  down,  are  plunged  in  ado 
ration. 

In  regard  to  the  seven  eulogies  of  the  Angels, 
Bengel  thinks  that  they  should  be  uttered  like 
one  single  word,  on  account  of  the  one  article  at 
the  beginning ;  he  also  regards  them  as  refer 
ring  to  the  seven  seals.  We  prefer  to  take  them 
as  different  views  of  the  spirit-world. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  four  Life-foims  utter 
the  Amen  on  account  of  their  comparatively 
meaner  position  (an  idea  of  Hengstenberg's)  needs 
but  a  passing  mention.  • 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  LIVING-BEINGS 
(ch.  iv.  6). — It  is  generally  conceded,  that  the 
Zua  are  the  same  as  the  heavenly  Cherubim  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Not  only  is  the  term  (ZoJa) 
the  one  that  is  employed  by  Ezekiel,  ch.  i.  5 
(LXX.),  to  designate  those  whom  he  afterwards 
declared  to  be  the  Cherubim,  ch.  x.  1  sqq.,  etc  ; 
but  the  general  appearance,  the  position,  ;ind  the 
office  of  the  Living-beings  of  both  Testaments  are 
the  same  (comp.  Rev.  iv.  6-8;  Ezek.  i.  5-10;  x. 
1  sqq.  See  also  the  description  of  the  Seraphim, 
Isa.  vi.  2,  3,  with  whom  many  of  the  most  judi 
cious  commentators  identify  them).  On  the 
subject  of  their  nature,  however,  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  are  Mediate  symbols;  but  beyond  this  there 
is  unexampled  diversity.  They  have  been  ex 
plained  as — 1.  Individual-mediate  symbols  of  (I) 
the  Four  E\4angelists,  (2)  the  Four  greatest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  etc.  2.  Classical  symbols 
of  (1)  the  Church  Militant  (Mede  and  Elliot), 
(2)  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  on  earth  (Dau- 
buz),  (3)  eminent  Ministers  and  Teachers  of 
every  Age  (Vitringa),  (4)  glorified  Saints  who 
have  been  raised  to  special  eminence  (Lord), 
(5)  Saints  who  are  to  attend  Jehovah  as  Asses 
sors  in  the  Judgment  (Hammond),  (6)  the 
Church  Triumphant  (Bush),  (7)  the  forms  of 
animated  nature  (Alford).  3.  Aberrant  symbols 
of  (1)  Divine  Attributes  (Stuart),  (2)  the  Four 
Cardinal  Virtues,  (3)  the  Four  Fundamental 
Fornu  of  Divine  Government  (Lange).  etc. 

This  diversity  indicates  utter  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  commentators  as  to  the  Scriptural 
idea  of  the  Cherubim.  This  uncertainty,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Am.  Ed.,  is  due  primarily  to  the 
corrupted  form  of  the  doxology  in  ch.  v.  9,  10; 
and  is  itself,  in  great  measure,  the  cause  (not 
the  result)  of  that  confusion  of  thought  which 
prevails  in  the  Church  on  the  entire  subject  of 
Symbolism.  The  effort  will  be  made  to  show 
the  truth  of  both  these  positions.* 

It  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  appa 
rent  force,  not  only  of  the  Heaven -scene  set 
forth  in  chs.  iv.  v.,  but  of  the  language  and  de 
scriptions  of  the  entire  Apocalypse  is  (1)  to 
place  the  Living-beings  on  the  same  platform  a* 
to  reality  of  existence  with  the  Elders  and  Angela 
(if  these  are  symbols,  then  are  the  Zoxz  symbols; 
if  these  are  real  persons,  then  so  are  the  Zwa)  ; 
and  (2)  to  suggest  the  idea,  in  reference  to  all 


*  [It  should  h«re  be  remarked  that,  to  prevp nt  confusion, 
the  «enerally  accepted  terminology  will  be  used  throughout 
this  argument.  The  hope  may  also  be  here  expn-ssed.  that, 
M  incidental  results  of  the  argument,  the  impor'ance  of  a 
cla-tHificatiou  of  symbols  similar  to  the  one  given  in  the 
Preliminary  Note  (p.  145  sqq  ),  and  of  the  employment  of  a  sci 
entific  terminology,  will  be  apparent. — E.  R.  C.] 


these  objects,  that  they  are  heavenly  Persons. 
(The  idea  that  the  Angels  and  the  Cherubim  are 
persons  seems  also  to  be  implied  throughout  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  Elders,  at  least  by  that 
name,  are  not  mentioned  therein.)  Whilst,  how 
ever,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Angels 
and  Elders  are  persons,  it  is  also  generally  held 
that  the  ZcJa  are  mere  symbols.  Whence  arises 
this  apparently  unauthorized  variance? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  by  a  refer 
ence  to  the  admitted  fact  that  the  objects  imme 
diately  beheld  by  the  Seer  (the  simulacra)  were 
symbols.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  true  ;  but  (1)  it  was 
also  true  in  the  case  of  the  Angels  and  the  Elders; 
it  consequently  does  not  explain  the  variance; 
and  (2)  it  is  not  true  that  the  simulacra  beheld 
by  John  were  symbols  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  ordinarily  employed — in  the  sense,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  Lamb  was  the  symbol  of 
Jesus.  There  is  an  ambiguity  here,  resulting 
from  the  generally  unappreciated  fact  that  there 
are  two  essentially  distinct  classes  of  symbols. 
A  moment's  reflection  should  convince  any  man. 
that  whilst  the  Lamb  was  a  symbol  of  Christ, 
there  was  back  of  this  in  the  vision  of  the  Lamb 
itself,  the  same  distinction  of  simulacrum  and 
object  of  representation  that  existed  in  the  vision 
of  the  Zua.  In  the  vision  of  the  LoTnb  not 
only  was  there  a  double  symboliz;itiou,  but  a 
symbol  of  one  class  was  charged  upon  that  of 
another.  The  meaning  of  the  writer  may  be 
made  clear  by  the  following  diagram  : 

JOHN  SAW — 

I.   A  simulacrum,  repres-ntiug •!       "^,    ""'   ' 

II.   A  simulacrum,  representing  a  Lamb,  representing  C'hritt. 

By  this  diagram  the  fact  and  importance  of 
the  distinction  between  Immediate  and  Mediate 
symbols,  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Note,  p. 
146,  is  made  visibly  manifest.  In  ordinary 
language  (and  in  ordinary  thought)  the  simula 
crum  drops  entirely  out  of  view,  and  the  Seer 
is  said  to  behold,  not  the  simulacrum,  but  the  ob 
ject  it  represents. 

Nor  can  the  variance  be  explained  by  a  re 
ference  to  the  probable  fact  that  the  simulacra  of 
the  Zcia  were  ideal  as  to  form.  It  is  probable 
that  the  simulacra  of  the  Angels  were  also  ideal; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  undescribed  Form  upon 
the  Throne  was  so — we  do  not  thence  conclude 
that  the  BLESSED  OXE  whom  that  Form  indi 
cated  (ch.  iv.  2,  3)  must  have  been  a  Symbol. 
(And  here  becomes  manifest,  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  between  Similar  and  Ideal  Sym 
bols.  See  p.  146.) 

Nor,  again,  is  it  in  the  least  supported  (not  tc 
say  explained)  by  the  admitted  fact  that  mere  (Me 
diate)  Symbols  are  introduced  into  the  Heaven- 
scene — as,  for  instance,  the  Lamps  symbolizing 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Lamb  representing 
Christ  ;  for  (1)  these  are  not  associated  with  the 
Angels,  Elders,  and  Zwa,  as  the  Angels,  Elders, 
and  Zwrt  are  associated  with  each  other  ;  and  (2) 
the  symbol  of  the  Lamps  was  declared  to  be  a 
symbol  by  the  fact  that  it  was  explained,  and 
that  of  the  Lamb,  the  previously  recognized 
symbol  of  Christ,  needed  no  explanation — in  the 
case  of  the  Zwa  there  is  no  intimation,  either  in 
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this  narrative,  or  any   where   else  in  the   Scrip 
tures,  that  they  symbolized  any  thing. 

The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  vari 
ance  is  the  one  suggested  above,  viz. :  that  if  the 
Zua  did  take  part  in  a  doxology  that  ascribed 
their  redemption  to  Christ,  whatever  be  the  appa 
rent  force  of  the  implications  of  Scripture  to  the 
contrary,  they  must  be  symbols  either  of  indi 
vidual  redeemed  men,  or  of  classes  of  redeemed  men. 
And  so,  in  effect,  commentators  must  have  argued 
in  the  days  when  the  text  of  the  Recepta  was 
universally  accepted.  And  thus  the  idea  became 
established  in  the  Church  that  the  Cherubim, 
the  Zua,  could  not  be  heavenly  persons — that  they 
must  be  mere  symbols. 

But  what  do  they  symbolize  ?  On  this  point 
there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  given  in 
the  Word  of  God.  The  whole  matter  seems 
relegated  to  the  imagination  of  commentators. 
The  proof  of  these  assertions  is  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  the  multitudinous  and  contradictory 
explanations  given  by  able  men,  but  in  the  en 
tire  lack  of  Scriptural  evidence  adduced  as  sup 
porting  any  specific  view.  On  the  platform  of  the 
Kec.-pti,  the  Zua  are  the  Sphynx  of  the  Bible. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  very  ne 
cessity  of  adopting  a  conclusion  in  this  import 
ant  instance,  in  the  face  of  the  apparent  implica 
tions  of  the  language  and  scenic  descriptions  of 
the  Scripture,  together  with  the  entire  lack  of 
Scriptural  explanation  of  the  (supposed)  sym 
bol,  necessarily  precludes  any  true  scientific  in 
vestigation  of  the  subject  of  Symbolism.  Such 
an  investigation  can  be  made  only  on  the  basis 
of  those  implications  which  the  compelled  con 
clusion  virtually  declares  to  be  deceptive,  and 
of  those  explanations  which  in  the  most  import 
ant  instance  manifestly  do  not  exist.  The  idea 
that  the  Zua  are  mere  Symbols  plunges  the 
whole  subject  of  Symbolism  into  inextricable 
confusion — it  involves  the  further  idea  that  the 
entire  symbolization  of  the  Scripture  is  with 
out  order,  at  least  without  order  discoverable  by 
us. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  by  some  that 
our  author  is  free  from  the  alleged  trammels  of 
the  Recepta;  he  accepts  as  genuine  that  form  of 
the  doxology  which  does  not  imply  that  those 
who  united  in  it  had  any  necessary  connection 
with  the  redeemed  race,  and  yet  he  regards  the 
Living-beings  as  Symbols.  In  answer  it  may  be 
said,  that  every  observer  of  the  course  of  human 
thought  must  have  perceived  that  a  generally 
established  idea  will  often,  in  measure,  linger, 
even  in  the  mightiest  minds,  after  the  foun 
dation  on  which  it  was  reared  has  been  swept 


away.  To  this,  it  is  with  the  greatest  deference 
suggested,  may  be  due  the  position  of  Lange  on 
this  subject.  He  saw  clearly  (the  fact  is  patent) 
that,  the  correction  of  the  doxology  released  him 
from  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  Zua  as  sym 
bols  of  human  beings,  and  he  took  a  forward 
step;  but,  reared  under  the  influence  of  the  uni 
versally  accepted  idea  that  the  Living-beings 
must  be  mere  symbols,  and  not  perceiving  the 
concealed  truth,  that  the  corrected  doxology  lo 
gically  releases  from  this  position  also,  he  failed 
to  take  a  second.  The  step  he  has  taken  is  a 
mighty  one  in  advance.  It  is  preparatory,  if 
not  essential,  to  another,  viz.,  that  the  Zuu  are 
not  Symbols  at  all — not  Symbols  of  the  Funda 
mental  Forms  of  Divine  Government,  but  per 
sonal  Ministers  thereof.  This  view,  which  sub 
sidizes  all  of  truth  that  our  author  has  with 
so  much  power  and  beauty  elaborated,  is  re 
spectfully  submitted  for  consideration.  It  is 
submitted  in  the  belief  that,  upon  reflection,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be,  not  only  more  consistent  witli 
the  apparent  force  of  Scripture  language  and 
description  than  the  one  presented  by  Lange, 
but  also  absolutely  essential  to  a  consistent 
scientific  scheme  of  the  great  subject  of  Scrip 
ture  Symbolism. 

The  ideal  forms  of  these  glorious  ministers  of 
Jehovah,  who  stand  nearest  the  Throne,  are 
doubtless  symbolic.  So  far  as  those  forms  are 
common  to  all,  they  are  doubtless  symbolic  of 
their  common  attributes  of  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  power  ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar, 
they  are  representative  of  their  peculiar  charac 
teristics  and  ministries.  The  question  is  sug 
gested  for  consideration,  whether  the  key  to 
their  respective  ministries  (ministries  in  accord 
ance  with  their  characteristics,  ns  symbolized  by 
their  personal  appearance)  may  not  be  found 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  four  seals,  at  the 
opening  of  which  they  respectively  officiated. 
(See  foot-note  on  p.  179). 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  concerning 
the  number  four  attributed  to  them,  that  two 
hypotheses  are  possible.  The  first,  that  it  is  na- 
tural,  i.  e.,  indicative  of  the  actual  number  of 
these  heavenly  Ministers  in  the  realms  of  Na 
ture  ;  the  second,  that  it  is  ideal,  drawn  from  the 
precedent  symbolic  number  of  nature  (four), 
and  thus  symbolic  of  their  relation  to  nature. 
The  judgment  of  the  writer  inclines  to  the 
adoption  of  the  former  of  these,  both  because 
of  the  relation  of  the  Zua  to  the  first  four  seals, 
and  because  this  view  manifestly  presents  a  rea 
son  why  four  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
number  of  nature. — E.  R.  C.] 
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B.— EARTH-PICTURE.     UNSEALING   OF  THE     SEVEN    SEALS.      (THE    OPENED   SEVEN 

SEALS  IN  HEAVEN  AND  THE  SEVEN  FUNDAMENTAL  FORMS  OF  THE 

WORLD'S  COURSE  ON  EARTH.) 

THB  DARK  EARTHLY  WORLD  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  WORLD. 

CHAP.  VI.  1-17. 

1.  Predominantly  Human  History  of  the    World. 
VERS.   1-8. 

1  And  I  saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  [from  among]  the  seals,  and  I  heard,  as 
it  were  the  noise  of  thunder  [om.,  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder],  one  of  the  four 
beasts  [living-beings]  saying  [ins.  as  a  voice  of  thunder],  Come  and  see  [pm.  and 

2  see].1    And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse  :  aud  he  that  sat  on  him  had  [having] 
a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him :  and  he  went  [came]  forth  conquering, 
and  to  [pm.  to — ins.  that  he  might]  conquer. 

3  And  when  he  had  [pm.  had]  opened  the  second  seal,  I  heard  the  second  beast 

4  [living-being]  say  [saying],  Come  and  see  [pm.  and  see].     And   there   went   out 
[came  forth]  another  horse  that  was  red :  and  power  was  given    [om.  power   was 
given]  to  him  that  sat  thereon  [upon  him]  [ins.  it  was  given  to  him2]  to  take  peace 
from  the  earth,  and  [ins.  in  order]  that  they  should  [shall3]  kill  [slay]  one  another: 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great  sword  [jjuyatpa], 

5  And  when  he  had  [om.  had]  opened  the  third  seal,   I   heard   the  third   beast 
[living-being]  say  [saying],  Come  and  see  [om.  and   see].     And  I  beheld   [saw], 
and  lo  [behold]  a  black  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  [having]  a  pair  of 

6  balances  [balance]  in  his  hand.     And  I  heard  [ins.  as  it  were4]  a  voice   in   the 
midst  of  the  four  blasts  [living-beings]  say  [saying],  A  measure  [choanix]  of  wheat 
for  a  penny  [denarius],  and  three  measures   [choanixes]  of  barley  for   a   penny 
[denarius]  ;  and  see  thou  hurt  not  [pm.  see  thou   hurt  not]  the  oil  and  the  wine 
[ins.  injure  thou  not]. 

7  And  when  he  had  [om.  had]  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 

8  fourth  beast  [living-being]  say  [saying5],  Come  and  see   [om.  and  see].     And  I 
looked  [saw],  and  behold  a  pale  horse :  [,]  and    his   name  that  sat  on   him  was 
Death  [and  the  one  sitting  upon  him,  his  name  Death],  and  Hell  [Hades]  followed 
[was  following]  with  him.     And  power  was  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth  part 
of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword  [fiofj-yaia],  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death,  and 
with  the  [ins.  wild]  beasts  of  the  earth. 

2.   World-history  in  its  Predominantly  Spiritual  Aspect,  or  the  Martyr-history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 

as   the    core  of    World-history. 
VERS.  9-11. 

9  And  when  he  had  [om.  had]  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls 
of  them  that  were  [have  been]  slain  for  [on  account  of]  the  word  of  God,  and  for 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  [Kol  /3A«'ire]  Omitted  by  A.  C.,  etc.  Possibly  in  consequence  of  exegetical  conjecture.  [Lange  retains  her*, 
and  also  in  vers.  3,  5  and  7.  Lach.,  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  omit  with  A.  C.  P.;  Ob.  and  Sz.,  with  X-  B*.,  give  <ai  ISt.  B*. 
omits  in  ver.  3.  The  <>th«T  Codrt.  are  in  vcrs.  :l.  5  and  7  as  in  this  place.—  B.  R.  C.] 

*  Ver.  4.  Before   Aa0«lK  an   OUTM.      [So  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,   with   X*-  B*.  C.  P.;   omitted  by   X°.  A.;  Lach. 
brackets. — E.  R.  C.J 

*  Ver.  4.  The  reading  o-^afouo-iK  in  ace.  with  A.  C.,  etc.    [So  Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.  and  TUch.     Words  ,  with  X-  B*.  P.,  gives 

*  Ver.  6.  Before  4><avriv  a  <at  according  to  A.  C.    [Also  X-  P-     So  also  Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.    It  is  omitted  by  WorJs- 
worth.— E.  R.  0.] 

5  Ver.  7.  Unimportant  variations.     [Cod.  C.  reads  TO  Ttraprov  £uiov;  and  the  Rec.  \iyoverav   instead  of  Ae'yoKrot  — 

E.  R,  C.] 
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10  [on  account  of]  the  testimony  which  they  held  [had]  :  and  they  cried  with  a  loud 
[great]  voice,  saying,  How  long  [Until  when]  0  Lord  [Ruler],  [ins.  the]. holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth? 

11  And  white  robes  were  [a  white  robe  was]6  given  unto  every  one  of  [am.  every  one 
of]  them  [ins.  to  each]7 ;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  [om. 

for]  a  little8  season  [time],  until  their  fellow  servants  also  and  their  brethren,  that 
should  [who  are  about  to]  be  killed  as  [ins.  also]  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled 
[fulfill  it  (the  time)— or  have  been  completed  (as  to  number)]9. 


3.    The  Sixth  Seal. 


An  Earthquake  as  a  Presage  of  the  End  of  the  World. 
VERS.   12-17. 


12  And  I  beheld  [saw]  when  he  had  [om.  had]  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there 
was  [om.  lo,  there  was]  a  great  earthquake  [ins.  took  place]  ;  and  the  sun  became 

13  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  [ins.  whole10]  moon  became  as  blood.     And  the 
stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even  [om.  even]  as  a  fig  tree   casteth11   her 
untimely  figs,  when  she  is  [om.  when  she  is — ins.  being]  shaken  of  [by!  a  mighty 

14  [great]  wind.     And  the  heaveu  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is   [om.  when   it  is] 
rolled  together  [up]  ;  and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their 

15  places.     And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  [ins.  and  the  chief  captains,]   and  the  great 
men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains  [om.  and  the  chief  captains],  and  the 
mighty  [strong]  men,  and  every  bond  man,  [om. ,]  and  every  [om.  every12]  free  man, 

16  [om.  ,]  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  [caves]  and  in  the  rocks  ofthe  mountains;  and 
said  [they  say]  to  the  mountains  and  [ins.  to  the]  rocks,  Fall  on   [upon]   us,   and 
hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the 

17  Lamb :  For  the  great  day  of  his  [or  their13]  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  [is] 
able  to  stand  ? 

«  Ver.  11.  [Critical  editors  generally,  with  X-  A.  B*.  ('.  P.,  give  €&60r)  and  oroAij.— E.  R.  CJ 
1  Ver.  11.  [The  reading  aurois  excco-ru  generally  adopted  in  ace.  with  X-  A.  C.  P.— E.  R.  C.j 

8  Ver.  11.  MIKPOP  is  to  be  retained  iii  ace.  with  X-  A.  C.  IP.]. 

9  Ver.  11.  [Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  K.  it*.  H.,  give  TrAjjptoo-oxnv ;  Gb.,  Lach.,  Words.,  with   A.  C.,  read  TrATjpoiflwtriv.— 
E.  B.  C.] 


l°  Ver.  12.  I  Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  N.  A.  B*.  C.,  insert  oAr;.— E.  R.  C.] 

11  Ver.  13.  [Tisch.  gives  jSdAAovo-a  with  K.     Lach.,  Words.,  Alt'.,  Treg.,  read  /SaAAei,  with  A.B.*C.  P 

12  Ver.  15.  The  second  jras  not  well  founded;  interpolated  for  the  sake  of  clearness.     [It  is  gener 
with  A.B.*and  0.— E.  R.  C.j 

13  Ver.  17.  [Treg.  and  Tisch.  giveaur<ii>  with  tf.  and  C.:  Lach.,  Words.,  and  Alf.,  avrov  with  A.  B*.  P.— E.  R.  C.] 


P.— E.  R.  C.] 

•ally  omitted  in  ace. 


EXEQETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL  VIEW.* 

This  second  eschatologico-cyclical  world-pic 
ture  is  as  simple,  clear,  and  intelligible  in  its 
fundamental  features  as  the  first,  the  world-pic 
ture  ofthe  Seven  Churches.  It  seems  to  be  the 
special  prerogative  of  a  chronological  Church- 
historical  exegesit  to  close  it  up  again  with  seven 
seals  and  to  involve  it  in  the  obscurity  of  night. 

Through  the  Lamb's  opening  of  the  seals,  the 
darkest  book  has  become  most  clear — the  book 
of  the  world's  history,  in  its  enigmatical,  fear 
ful  and  gloomy  phenomena.  The  very  fact  that 
the  book  is  sealed  is  a  ray  of  light  for  us  ;  the 
highest  hand  has  shut  it  up,  intending  that  it 
shall  presently  be  opened.  Another  hopeful 
fact  is  that  the  Seals  are  seven,  i.  e.,  the  riddle  is 
a  holy  one,  and  when  it  reaches  its  final  term  it 
shall  meet  with  a  festal  solution.  The  loosing 
of  the  very  first  seal  sheds  a  joyful  light  over 


*  [The  Am.  Ed.  deems  it  improper  to  break  the  conti 
nuity  of  the  author's  geneml  statement  by  the  pr  sentati"n 
of  the  views  of  ot  era,  whether  coincident  or  adverse;  this 
presentation  he  has  reserved  either  for  the  EXPLANATIONS  ilf 
DETAIL,  or  the  ADDITIONAL  NOTES,  the  one  at  the  end  of  this 
section  (p.  170),  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  (p.  178). 
He  has  taknn  the  liberty,  however,  of  int  educing  notes  of 
rffrrenr.'  immediately  alter  those  matters  of  interpretation 
waich,  further  on,  he  ventures  to  controvert. — E.  R.  C.J 


the  whole  dark  history  of  the  world.  The  Rider 
upon  the  white  horse  rides  at  the  head  of  all  tin- 
others.  The  mere  fact  that  the  train  is  one  of 
horsemen  calms  our  apprehensions  ;  the  horses 
denote  the  rapid  movement  of  great  phenomena 
of  life  or  death;  no  one  of  these  phenomena 
hangs  stationary  over  the  world.  They  all,  in 
their  riders,  have  their  governors.  Wild  though 
the  course  of  some  may  seem  on  earth,  their 
management,  their  direction,  their  career,  and 
their  limit  are  fixed  in  Heaven.  But  at  tne 
head  of  all  is  the  Rider  on  the  white  horse.  He 
is  the  Prince;  the  rest  are  esquires.  Thus, all  appa 
rently  fatal  events  must  serve  His  purposes, 
and  those  purposes  are  still  redemption  and  its 
diffusion  through  the  world — notyet  judgment,  as 
at  His  forth-going  in  ch.  xix.  11.  The  horse  ofthe 
first  Rider  is  while  ;  holy  and  pure  as  heavenly 
light  is  the  dynamical  fundamental  movement 
which  governs  all  other  and  more  conspicuous 
movements.  The  Rider  is  Christ  [see  p.  178]  ; 
to  Him,  therefore,  to  His  power,  His  rule,  all 
subsequent  facts  are  subject,  ;  not  only  the  three 
riders,  His  servants,  but.  also  the  facts  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  seals,  the  latter  of  which 
embraces  all  items  subsequent  to  its  opening. 
His  bow  is  the  bow  with  the  sure  arrows  of  the 
word  ;  His  wreath  or  crown  is  the  diadem  of  His 
principial  victory  over  all  the  power  of  the 
world  and  of  darkness,  and  when  He,  notwith- 
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•landing,  again  goes  forth  to  conquer,  it  is  in 
order  to  the  necessary  development  and  consum 
mation  of  His  principial  conflict  and  victory  in 
a  grand  succession  of  world-historical  conflicts 
and  victories.  He  has  no  need  of  many  attri 
butes ;  a  leading  attribute  is  this:  that  the 
three  other  riders  are  not  before,  but  behind  Him. 

The  figures  of  the  following  three  symbolical 
riders  are,  manifestly,  so  general  in  their  con 
ception,  that  it  seems  altogether  arbitrary  to 
limit  War,  Dearth,  or  the  Power  of  Death,  to  par 
ticular  times.  Manifestly,  we  have  here  before 
us  dark  forms  that  traverse  the  whole  stage  of 
the  world's  history.  From  this  running  back 
into  pre-Christian  times,  it  results  that  Christ 
also,  the  Rider  on  the  white  horse,  surmounted 
all  historical  bounds  in  the  dynamical  operation 
of  His  Coming,  even  in  those  pre-Christian  times. 
A  further  sequence  is  that  these  powers  [War, 
Dearth,  Death]  have  been  possessed  of  the  escha- 
tological  bent  from  the  very  beginning,  and  have 
been  gravitating  toward  the  end— the  judgment. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  final 
judgment  must  adjust  the  difference  between 
the  doing  of  wrong  and  the  suffering  of  it  in 
war  ;  when,  further,  it  must  strike  the  balance 
between  those  who  have  revelled  in  wine  and  oil 
and  those  who  have  starved  on  the  scanty  mea 
sure  of  wheat  and  barley  in  dearth  ?  Death  is 
eschatological  from  the  outset.  Still,  the  com 
plete  appearance  of  Christ  at  the  head  of  the 
horses  proves  that  we  are  dealing  pre-eminently 
with  forms  of  the  Christian  time,  and  that,  too, 
as  the  last  time. 

The  second  horse  is  of  the  color  of  blood.  His 
rider  is  War;  War  as  a  totality,  in  its  most 
fearful  form — not  merely  the  war  of  self-defence, 
of  the  vindication  of  rights,  but  rather  that  dark 
power  to  which  it  is  granted  to  take  peace  from 
the  earth,  to  set  on  foot  a  reciprocal  slaughter 
ing  on  countless  battle-fields,  and  in  pride  and 
wantonness  to  flaunt  the  great  sword,  the  sym 
bol  of  all  deadly  instruments  down  to  the  pre 
sent  day.  It  does  not  say,  to  take  away  peace 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  intervening  times  of 
peace  are  so  problematical,  so  penetrated  with 
warlike  commotions  and  apprehensions,  that 
perfect  peace  is  in  reality  taken  away  until  the 
advent  of  eternal  peace. 

The  black  color  of  the  third  horse  is  that  of 
mourning,  here  especially  of  fiunfferund  anxiety; 
of  that  scarcity  of  bread  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  world's  dark  history  in  all  times  and  places. 
Pauperism,  moreover,  is  inclined  to  see  and  to 
paint  all  the  circumstances  of  life  black — far 
blacker,  indeed,  than  they  are  in  reality. 
Dearth,  however,  is  scarcely  half  a  direct  dis 
pensation  of  God,  to  be  referred  purely  to  the 
failure  of  crops;  it  is  no  more  so  to  be  regarded 
than  war  or  death  is  to  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  purely  natural  phenomena.  Dearth  is 
at  least  half  a  result  of  the  social  exaggeration 
of  the  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  For  the  most  indispensable  necessaries 
of  life,  wheat  and  barley,  must  pass  through  the 
scales  of  the  rider  and  through  a  rigorous  valu 
ation.  According  to  this  valuation,  a  denarius, 
the  entire  day's  wages  of  a  man,  suffices  only  for 
his  own  support,  if  he  buy  wheat  (one  chaenix 
of  whrat,  the  eighth  part  of  a  Schejfel  or  Ger 


man  bushel  [nearly  a  quart,  English  measure. — 
E.  R.  C.],  for  a  denarius);  whilst  even  if  he 
buy  barley,  there  remains  but  a  little,  over  and 
above  his  own  allowance,  for  a  very  small 
family  (three  chaenixes  of  barley  for  a  dena 
rius).  This  rigor  is  all  the  more  noticeable 
since  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and  adornment, 
oil  and  wine,  principally  used  by  the  rich,  re 
main  untouched.  Certainly  then,  this  human 
exaggeration  of  a  divinely  appointed  contrast  is 
an  act  which  will  have  to  be  accounted  for 
equally  with  violent  war,  and  only  the  subordi 
nation  of  the  third  horseman  to  the  power  of  the 
first  makes,  primarily,  an  ideal  compensation 
("to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached" — it  is  not 
ordained  that  apostasy  should  be  preached  to 
them,  however),  which  toward  the  end  becomes 
real.  Cornp.  Matt.  xxiv.  7. 

In  connection  with  tliis  dispensation  of  Dearth 
it  is  especially  remarkable  that  it  is  announced 
by  a  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  four  beasts 
[Living-beings].  This,  doubtless,  denotes  that 
all  four  beasts  [Living-beings]  are  particularly 
concerned  in  it  [seep.  179].  That  which  the 
lion,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  mighty  power,  insti 
tutes,  is  compensated  by  the  ox,,  on  the  other  hand 
— self-sacrificing  and  devoted  love.  And  theeaale- 
like  soarings  of  the  spirit  above  earthly  circum 
stances,  are  supplemented  by  the  human  figure 
of  humanity. 

The  fourth  horse  is  of  a  pale  color,  light  yel 
low,  and  its  rider,  whose  name  is  expressly  de 
clared,  is  Death.  The  whole  kingdom  of  the 
dead,  Hades  itself,  is  in  his  train.  As  he  him 
self  is  an  esquire  of  Christ,  so  he  also,  in  accord 
ance  with  his  mighty  power,  has  himself  an 
esquire,  namely,  Hades.  This  is  expressive  of 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  historical  Death,  as  a 
consequence  of  sin,  reaches  down  into  the  realm 
of  the  dead,  in  its  dark  compartment;  and  light 
is  also  thereby  shed  upon  the  Old  Testament  doc 
trine  of  Sheol.  Whilst,  in  accordance  with  other 
passages,  the  gates  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead 
open  wide  and  covetously  towards  the  actors 
upon  this  stage  of  life  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  here 
their  effect  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  stage  of 
the  world  itself.  Thus  much  there  is  no  diffi 
culty  in  understanding,  namely,  that  the  human 
idea  of  the  domain  of  the  dead  does  preach  re 
pentance,  on  the  one  hand,  but  that  it  also  is  in 
directly  productive,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
fatal  effect  of  great  power  and  extent  (1  Cor.  xv. 
32;  Heb.  ii.  15).  If  it  be  true  that  every  epidemic 
draws  countless  victims  into  its  whirlpool  by  the 
mere  workings  of  sympathetic  fear,  the  like  is 
true  of  tiie  power  of  Death  as  a  totality.  The 
exhalation  of  shadowy,  terrific  and  spectral 
images  rising  from  Sheol  goes  like  the  breath 
of  sickness  and  death  over  the  earth,  carrying 
contagion  with  it;  and  this  entirely  irrespective 
of  real  retro-actions  of  the  other  world.  The 
pale,  yellow  color  of  the  horse  (pallida  mors) 
points  to  the  element  of  fear  as  well  as  to  the 
hue  of  a  dead  body. 

And  yet  to  the  united  action  of  Death  and 
Hades,  power  is  given  over  only  the  fourth  part 
of  the  earth.  Pure  mortality  in  the  abstract  al 
most  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  this  doom 
of  death  ;  at  least  there  is  also  a  euthanasia ;  a 
blessed  dying  with  Christ  and  according  to  Christ. 
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Four  is  the  number  of  the  world;  the  fourth 
part,  therefore,  we  believe  to  be  the  specifically 
worldly  part,  which  is  given  over  to  the  world 
[see  p.  174],  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  third  part 
(ch.  viii.  7),  as  a  part  bearing  the  number  of 
spirit,  is  indicative  of  spiritual  circumstances,  of 
events  transpiring  in  the  spirit- world. 

The  worldly  powers  of  Death  are  also  four  in 
number:  the  sword,  hunger,  de/ith,  beasts.  The 
import  of  the  sword  here  manifestly  passes  be 
yond  that  of  the  great  war-sword  ;  it  embraces 
all  forms  of  violent  death.  Hanger,  likewise,  as 
a  particular  power  of  death,  passes  beyond 
Dearth.  And  no  less  does  specific  Death,  in  the 
shape  of  great  pestilences  desolating  the  world 
(/iOi/Ltoi,  Matt.  xxiv.  7),  exceed  the  ordinary  forms 
of  death.  "Whether  rapacious  animal,  simply,  are 
meant  by  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  or  whether 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  reference  to  those 
mysterious  and  hurtful  animal  powers  which  are 
being  discovered  in  these  modern  times  in  the 
form  of  parasites  of  all  kinds,  we  do  not  venture 
to  decide.  The  point  of  departure  for  clearer 
glimpses  was  certainly  alreidy  in  existence;  to 
gether  with  a  knowledge  of  the  noxious  herb, 
men  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  worm  and  its 
destructiveness  (IIos.  v.  12). 

Another  point  which  we  wish  clearly  to  bring 
out  is  this:  that  the  four  horsemen  are  succes 
sively  announced  by  one  of  the  four  beasts 
[Living-beings].  The  first  beast  [Living-being] 
is  signalized  by  its  announcement  of  the  First 
Horseman,  Christ,  in  a  voice  like  thunder.  This 
fact  decides  the  whole  sequence.  Understanding, 
as  we  do,  by  the  four  beasts  [Living-beings]  the 
four  Fundamental  Forms  of  God's  rule  over  the 
world,  we  claim  that  their  task  is  completed  with 
the  presentation  of  the  four  more  general  funda 
mental  forras  of  worldly  history  itself  as  com 
prised  in  the  four  horsemen  [see  p.  179].  We 
cannot,  therefore,  with  Schleiermacher,  con 
jecture  that  the  Seer  lacked  beasts  [Living-be 
ings]  for  the  following  seals.  Manifestly,  a 
turning-point  occurs  just  here;  the  forms  of  the 
cosmical  course  of  the  world  are  succeeded  by 
the  forms  of  cosmical  spiritual  history. 

First  conies  the  history  of  the  Martyrs  in  its 
whole  extent,  though  predominantly  New  Testa- 
mental  and  eschatological.  The  Seer  beholds 
them  as  souls  under  the  altar.  The  world  would 
fain  have  sacrificed  them  as  curse-offerings  to 
Moloch,  as  Caiaphas  desired  to  do  with  the 
Prince  of  Martyrs  Himself  (John  xi.  50);  they 
themselves,  however,  have  with  their  faithful 
testimony  sacrificed  themselves  to  God.  In  this 
generalness,  their  sacrifice  comes  under  the  head 
of  the  burnt  offering ;  the  altar  is  the  centre  of 
the  sacrificial  system,  as  the  altar  of  burnt  sacri 
fices;  here,  in  respect  of  its  ideal  import  as  ap 
pearing  in  the  vision,  the  symbol  of  all  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  life  under  the  hand  of  hostile  pow 
ers,  in  faithful  testimony  to,  and  confession  of, 
the  truth.  They  appear  as  souls,  for  the  world 
has  violently  deprived  them  of  bodily  appear 
ance  ;  it  must  be  evident  from  their  appearance 
that  they  have  been  slain  on  account  of  their 
faithful  confession.  In  their  confession  they 
have  been  faithful  at  once  to  the  Logos  of  God 
and  to  the  subjective  witness  in  their  own 
breasts.  And  thus  they  are  united,  a  congrega 


tion  of  souls,  belonging  to  the  other  world,  yet 
far  removed  from  Sheol,*  which  meanwhile  is 
careering  over  the  earth. 

Now  though  the  spirit  of  the  Martyrs  is  shown 
in  Stephen's  prayer:  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge,"  the  instinct  of  justice  which  lies 
enwrapped  in  the  suffering  of  wrong,  in  shed 
blood  (that  of  Abel,  for  instance,  Heb.  xii.  24), 
in  the  full  perception  of  the  terrible  calumnies 
perpetrated  on  just  men,  of  the  darkenings  of 
the  truth,  of  the  caricatures  of  the  gospel  of  love 
and  mercy  on  the  part  of  persecutors,  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  done  away  with  by  this 
prayer.  And  in  this  sense,  with  the  ghostly  se 
verity  of  truth,  they  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  say 
ing:  Lord,  the  holy  and  true.  As  the  Holy  One,  God 
owes  it  to  Himself  to  repay;  as  the  True  One, 
having  given  them  His  word  as  the  word  of  life, 
He  has  put  Himself  under  obligations  to  them  to 
repay.  [See  foot-note,  p.  175 sq. — E.U.C.] 

The  terms  employed  have  other  and  primary 
bearings,  however.  The  Martyrs  address  God 
(not  Christ;  Grot,  and  others)  by  the  unusual 
name  of  AEcr7r(5r^f,  because  they  must  needs  bleed 
under  the  sword  of  earthly  despots  or  tyrants, 
and  in  contradistinction  to  their  unholy  despot 
ism,  exercised  under  cover  of  lying  and  arrogant 
pretensions,  they  call  Him  the  holy  and  true 
(genuine)  Despot. 

Thus  a  mighty  pressure  and  urgency  of  grief, 
a  cry  for  heavenly  justice,  rises  ever  stronger 
from  the  depths  of  worldly  and  psychical  life  up 
to  the  Throne  of  righteousness,  though  mitigated 
and  pacified  by  the  spirit  of  the  Atonement,  the 
blood  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel.  How  long  doat  Thou  not  judge?  Though 
God's  judgment,  goes  on  incessantly  through  the 
depths  of  life,  the  great  wrong-suffering  of  the 
Martyrs  requires  a  restitutory  final  judgment 
before  the  whole  world.  And  in  hungering  after 
this  justice,  the  great  interval  may  seem  a  right 
long  one,  a  hard  trial  of  patience  ((JLanpodvfiuv, 
Luke  xviii.  7)  to  all  human  perception.  The 
fact  that  they  anticipate  the  avenging  of  their 
blood  as  a  consequence  of  the  Divine  judgment, 
and  hence  call  upon  God  as  the  Avenger  of 
blood,  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  malignant 
and  hateful  animosity.  The  avenging  of  blood 
is  the  religious  and  moral  popular  fountain  of 
criminal  justice;  criminal  justice,  therefore,  in 
its  true  shape,  is  the  form  into  which  the 
avenging  of  blood  has  ever  developed  under  the 
influence  of  civilization.  Where  criminal  justice 
is  so  perverted  into  its  opposite,  as  to  appear  as 
a  system  of  judicial  murder  of  the  worst  kind,  in 
demonic  hostility  to  Divine  justice,  in  the  suffer 
ings  and  executions  of  the  Martyrs,  there  the 
cry  for  God's  avengement  of  blood  as  the  Divine 
Fountain  of  Justice  which  men  have  utterly  de 
nied,  follows  almost  as  a  logical  consequence. 

But  why  should  vengeance  for  former  blood- 
guiltiness  be  taken  upon  those  "that  dwell  on 
the  earth?"  Those  who  now,  as  inhabitants  of 
earth,  belong  to  and  are  attached  to  earth,  the  old 
blood-stained  tragical  order  of  things,  are,  as 
accessories  in  guilt,  placed  under  the  consequen 
ces  and  further  development  of  guilt  (Matt, 
xxiii.  32  sqq.). 


*  [See  the  Excursus  on  HADES,  p.3G4  KI<J. — E.  R.  C.] 
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This  holy  instinct  of  justice,  however,  is  ap 
peased  in  a  two-fold  manner.  First,  a  white  robe 
is  given  to  each  one.  In  the  other  world,  there 
fore,  they  are  clothed  with  the  adornment  of 
innocence  and  righteousness.  And  so  bright 
are  these  white  robes  that  even  in  the  history 
of  this  world  they  constantly  become  more  dis 
tinctly  visible,  more  admired  and  more  honored  ; 
think  of  the  white  robes  of  a  Justin,  a  Poly- 
carp,  a  Huss,  a  Savonarola,  and  many  thousand 
other  faithful  witnesses.  Ag>iin,  the  Martyrs 
are  further  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  their 
period  of  waiting  is  nearing  its  end,  while,  as  a 
period  of  waiting,  it  is  itself  under  a  holy  de 
cree,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Martyr-his 
tory  must  attain  its  completion,  the  number  of 
Martyrs  must  be  filled  up.  Herein  is  the  indi 
rect  announcement  that  the  season  of  martyr 
dom  is  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  that  martyr  sufferings 
assume  diverse  forms  throughout  the  ages,  yet 
continue  to  be  even  to  the  end  a  fundamental 
condition  of  the  healthful  development  of  the 
world's  history,  as  the  history  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  great  company  of  their  fellow-servants  and 
brethren,  the  necessity  of  suffering  in  this  world 
and  of  patience  in  the  other,  the  glorious  aim 
of  a  suffering  together  with  Christ  (Rom.  vi.  4; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12),  elevate  them  to  an  exalted  stand 
point,  from  which  tha  perspective  of  the  great 
and  glorious  retributive  judgment  momentarily 
becomes  clearer  and  more  complete.  So  far  as 
His  perfect  rehabilitation  before  the  world  is  con 
cerned,  even  Christ  in  His  glory  must  wait  until 
His  great  Epiphany. 

In  the  grandest  contrast,  the  history  of  the 
Martyrs  is  immediately  confronted  with  the 
beginning  catastrophe  of  the  final  judgment  in  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal  [see  p.  179].  It  is  as 
certain  that  a  cosmical  change  is  here  indicated 
as  it  is  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  Eschatologi- 
cal  Discourse  of  the  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv.  29  sqq., 
though  the  figures  may  have  their  spiritual 
back-ground  as  well.  With  the  great  earth- 
gun.'ce,  the  first  final  convulsion  of  terrestri- 
cosmical  things  is  announced.  The  sun,  wrapped 
in  obscurity  as  in  a  penitential  garment,  is  the 
actual  sun;  the  moon,  red  as  blood,  is  the 
literal  moon  ;  for  what  we  have  here  is  not  a 
predominantly  spiritual  history,  like  ch.  viii. 
7  sqq.,  but  the — ghostly,  it  is  true — finale  ot  this 
world's  history,  and  to  the  theatre  of  this  history 
our  sun  belongs.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
occurrences  in  the  sun  and  moon  are  to  be  under 
stood  phenomenally.  Even  now  there  is  no  man 
that  dies,  to  whom  the  sun  is  not  at  the  last, 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  mourning,  whilst  his 
senses  sigh  for  "  more  light."  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  falling  of  the  stars  from  Heaven. 
Like  every  genuine  catastroph3,  this  final  catas 
trophe,  above  all,  seems  to  make  its  appearance 
quite  abruptly  ;  hence  the  stars  fall  from  Heaven 
as  the  unripe  figs  of  a  fig-tree,  suddenly  shaken 
by  a  storm,  fall  to  the  earth.  The  figure  recalls 
that  of  "the  thief  in  the  night,"  the  "days  of 
Noah,"  and  "the  coming  of  the  flood."  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  law  of 
catastrophes  The  full  of  the  stars  also  can  pri 
marily  be  understood  only  phenomenally,  for 
there  would  not  be  found  room  on  the  earth  for 
them  all.  But  a  cosmical  change  in  the  astral 


region  belonging  to  the  earth  is,  doubtless,  also 
indicated.  Nay,  in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  this  earth,  the  metamorphosis  is  as  total  as 
if  the  old  Heavens  vanished  like  the  contents 
of  a  scroll  that  is  rolled  together  (Is.  xxxiv. 
4) ;  and  this  on  the  basis  of  the  earthquake, — • 
in  consequence  of  a  crisis  in  which  the  entire 
old  form  of  the  solid  land,  with  the  mountains, 
and  the  entire  old  form  of  the  sea,  with  the 
islands,  pass  away. 

But  the  spiritual  back-ground  of  the  changes 
set  forth  in  the  picture  of  the  convulsed  earth 
and  star-world  also  becomes  manifest.  This 
spiritual  back-ground  consists  in  a  convulsion 
of  the  old  order  of  things:  in  a  darkening  of 
the  old  sun,  the  time  of  grace  of  the  economy 
of  salvation  ;  in  a  transformation  of  the  ancient 
luminary  of  night,  whose  silver  radiance  filled 
the  night  with  peace,  into  a  bloody,  fiery  phe 
nomenon,  for  a  sign  that  slumber  is  at  an  end 
(Matt.  xxvi.  45) ;  in  a  perfect  confusion  of  those 
earthly  relations  and  spirit-constellations  which 
h.ive  hitherto  subsisted;  and  in  the  wreck  of  all 
views  of  the  world  conditioned  upon  the  senses. 
All  this  is  still  more  prominent  in  the  effects 
of  the  great  convulsion  of  things.  A  general 
terror  at  the  presages  of  judgment  seizes  men 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  Kings  first;  they 
have  most  to  lose.  Then  princes  [great  men] 
and  chief  captains  [principal  men  of  war]  are 
specified  in  their  contrast  [civil  and  military 
eminence].  Then  the  rich  and  the  mighty. 
Finally,  together  with  the  freemen,  the  slaves. 
The  range  of  view,  therefore,  extends  far  be 
yond  an  absolute  democracy.  In  the  perspec 
tive  of  the  day  of  wrath,  slaves,  equally  with 
freemen,  appear  loaded  with  guilt  and  convulsed 
with  apprehension,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that 
without  the  servilism  of  the  laity  there  could 
be  no  hierarchs,  and  without  the  servilism  of 
political  slaves  no  despots  could  subsist.  When 
all  are  said  to  hide  themselves  in  the  clefts  and  in 
the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  overthrow  or  removal  of  the  mountains, 
spoken  of  before.  That,  however,  all  slavish 
souls  would  fain  find  refuge  in  the  ruins  of  the 
old  order  of  things  ;  nay,  that  they  would  rather 
share  in  their  destruction  than  step  into  the  bright 
presence  of  the  great  day,  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  grand  contrast  between  their  worldly  life 
and  the  judgment  of  which  they  are  on  the  eve. 
The  convulsion  described  will,  however,  as  a 
mighty  convulsion  of  souls,  be  universal  (Luke 
xxi.  25,  20);  ay,  a  holy  trembling  (as  set  forth 
in  the  Dies  free*),  shall  pass  over  even  the 
servants  of  God,  for  whom  the  day  of  judgment 
is  the  day  of  final  redemption  (Luke  xxi.  28). 
Hence  the  appeal  of  the  unprepared  to  the 
mountains  and  rocks:  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  The  economies 
of  the  Godhead  seem  to  have  changed,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  great  change  of  the  times.  The 
face  of  God  the  Fa  her,  the  perfect  light  of  His 
revelation,  acts  like  a  judgment  of  the  Spirit, 
similarly  to  the  face  of  Christ  in  His  earthly 
pilgrimage.  The  wrath  of  the  just  and  nght- 


'  f"  Qii'intus  tremor  rsl.  futurtis, 
Qiiando  Judfx  ?„-•<  rrntwru*. 
t'uncta  stricte  iliscus*urus."—E.  R.  OJ 
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ecus  God  is  now  committed  to  the  Lamb,  i.  e., 
He  is  to  execute  the  actual  judgment  of  separa 
tion.  It  is  a  judgment  under  the  sign  of  wrath, 
because  it  comes  as  the  final  decision,  after  the 
days  of  forbearance  and  long-suffering  (Rom. 
ii.  5),  upon  an  infinite  accumulation  of  guilt. 
Wrath,  as  the  synthesis  of  love  and  righteous 
ness — the  latter  having  the  leadership — is  mani 
fested  in  positive  inflictions  of  death  (Ex.  iv. 
14,  24  ;  Ps.  xc.  6).  With  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb, 
the  danger  of  the  second  death  is  revealed 
(Matt.  xxv.  41).  For  the  great  day  of  His 
wrath  is  come  (see  Zephaniah),  and  who  is  able 
to  stand?  Here  we  perceive  the  tone  of  worldly  - 
mindedness,  which  sees  only  wrath  in  judgment, 
not  judgment  in  wrath.  The  day  of  wrath  is 
characterized  as  a  super-human  death-doom. 
Of  a  distinction  between  the  blessed  and  the 
damned,  these  exclamations  know  nothing. 
For  the  fact  that  the  words  that  we  are  examin 
ing  have  a  bearing  not  upon  the  dogmatical  deli 
verances  of  Augustinian  theologians,  nor  upon  the 
terrors  of  conscience  with  which  all  human  spi 
rits  may  be  smitten  at  the  dawning  of  the  great, 
day,  but  upon  the  outbreaks  of  a  mere  slavish 
anguish  of  men  of  the  world — an  anguish  that 
knows  of  no  blessed  existences — is  evident  from 
the  expressions  of  despair  which  precede  the 
final  saying.  It  is  the  worldliness  of  the  old 
world  in  its  death-thought. 

[ABSTRACTS  OF  VIEWS  OF  LEADING  MODERN 
ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  COMMENTATORS.  By  lite 
Am.  Ed. — It  was  pertinently  remarked  by  Barnes 
at  the  beginning  of  his  comments  on  this  chap 
ter :  "It  is  at  this  point  that  interpreters  begin 
to  differ,  ....  here  commences  the  divergence 
towards  those  various,  discordant,  and  many  of 
them  wild  and  fantastic  theories,  which  have 
been  proposed  in  the  exposition  of  this  wonder 
ful  Book."  The  Am.  Ed.  deems  it  expedient  at 
this  point  to  introduce  abstracts  of  some  of  the 
views  which  have  been  put  forth  by  leading 
English  and  American  divines  in  recent 
times.  His  own  view  will  be  presented  in  an 
Additional  Note  at  the  close  of  the  Explanations 
in  Detail,  on  p.  178.  sq. 

ELLIOTT. — This  author  is  the  most  distin 
guished  (English)  advocate  of  what  Lange  styles 
the  Chronological  Church- historical  school  of  in 
terpreters.  He  has  favored  the  Church  with 
four  large  volumes  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  replete  with  extended,  rich  and 
varied  learning  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
(Horse  Apocalypticse,  5th  Ed.,  London,  1862.)  One 
of  the  chief  excellencies  of  his  work,  is  his 
constant  citation  of  the  infidel  historian  Gibbon, 
thus  striving  to  elucidate  prophecy,  by  a  histori 
cal  record  prepared  by  an  opponent  of  the  truth 
of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  He  identifies 
the  Horses  of  the  first  four  seals  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  under  different  appearances  in  dif 
ferent  times,  and  the  Riders  with  the  Emperors 
of  those  times.  He  regards  the  period  of  the 
first  six  seals  as  extending  from  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  (which  he  fixes  at  A.  n.  95  or  96)  to 
A.  D.  395,  the  year  in  whicli  Augustine  was  ele 
vated  to  the  See  of  Hippo.  The  character  of 
this  period  he  describes  as  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  Seer:  "  The  coming  temporary  prosperity 
and  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire  of  heathen 


Rome."  He  divides  the  period  as  follows : 
First  Seal:  From  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the 
incipient  deterioration  of  the  government  under 
Commodus  (A.  D.  96-183).  Second  Seal:  From 
the  close  of  the  preceding  to  the  accession  of 
Diocletian  (A.  D.  183-284).  Third  Seal:  The  time 
of  distress  from  excessive  taxation  following 
the  Edict  of  Caracalla.  (This  aera  overlaps  the 
preceding,  as  Caracalla  was  assassinated  A.  D. 
217  ;  Elliott  assigns  no  date  of  its  close.)  Fourth 
Seal:  The  period  of  fearful  mortality  from  War, 
Famine,  Pestilence,  and  Wild  Beasts  (A.  D. 
248-268).  Fifth  Seal:  The  '-.Era  of  Martyrs," 
— the  Diocletian  persecutions  (A.  D.  308-312). 
Sixth  seal:  (Part  I.;  ch.  vi.  12-17). — The  politico- 
religious  revolution  of  the  time  of  Constantine, 
which  involved  the  destruction  of  the  political 
supremacy  of  heathenism  (A.  D.  323) ;  (Part  II.; 
ch.  vii. ). — The  aera  of  general  religious  dead- 
ness,  and  special  religious  life  (that  of  the 
144,000  sealed  ones),  extending  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  that  of  Augustine. 

BARNES,  the  distinguished  American  commen 
tator,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Elliott, 
from  the  fact  that  he  agrees  with  him  in  his 
general  principles  of  interpretation.  The  scheme 
he  adopts  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Elliott, 
so  far  as  the  first  five  seals  are  concerned.  In 
reference  to  the  Sixth,  however,  he  presents  the 
following  as  descriptive  of  its  events.  "It  is, 
in  one  word,  the  impending  judgments  from  the 
invasions  of  the  Northern  hordes  of  Goths  and 
Vandals  threatening  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ro 
man  Empire;  .  .  .  the  tempest  of  wrath  that  was, 
as  it  were,  suspended  yet  on  the  frontiers,  until 
the  events  recorded  in  the  next  chapter  (vii.) 
should  occur,  then  bursting  forth  in  wrath  in 
successive  blasts,  as  denoted  by  the  first  four 
trumpets  of  the  seventh  seal  (ch.  viii.),  when  the 
Empire  was  entirely  overthrown  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  precise  point  of  time  which, 
1  suppose,  this  seal  occupies,  is  that  succeeding 
the  last  persecution." 

MOSES  STUART,  the  eminent  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  held,  as  is  well 
known,  the  view  that  the  Apocaljpse  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  prophecies  of  the  greater  portion  thereof  (to 
the  close  of  ch.  xix.)  had  special  and  immediate 
reference  to  the  period  closing  with  that  event.* 


*  [The  views  of  this  distinguished  commentator  have  been 
by  many  strangely  misunderstood  und  misrepresented.  lie 
has  been  understood  as  holding  that  ttie  entire.  Book  has 
reference  to  events  that  have  long  since  occur,  ed,  and  yet  in 
his  comment  on  ch.  i.  1,  he  writes  "Now,  although  the 
closing  portion  of  the  Revelation  relates,  beyond  a  1  doui't, 
to  a  distant  period,  and  some  of  it  to  a  future  eternity,"  e.tc. 
lie  is  also  by  many  understood  as  teaching  that  the  first 
portion  hud  reference  only  to  events  preceding  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  yet  the  opining  paragraph  of  his 
Introduction  (Vol.  I.,  p.  9)  contains  this  sentence  (the  italics 
being  his  own) :  "It  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  whole 
composition,  I  mean  the  prophetic  part  of  it,  that  the  comii  g 
and  completion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  of  Vhri.-t,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  triumph  vf  Christianity  over  all  enemies 
and  opposers,  its  universal  prerul'wce  in  the  world  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  its  termination  in  an  endless  period 
of  glory  and  happiness,  constitute  the  main  theme  of  the 
writer,  and  is  indeed  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  his 
contemplation."  In  jt  !t,  entitled  ••  (Jhjrct  of  the  Bonk'' 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  lf>5),  he  writes,  "  The  final  and  cmnplste  triumph 
of  Christianity  aver  all  enemies,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal 
glnry  and  happiness  to  which  this  triumph  leads  the  C/mrcli, 
or,  still  more  briefly,  as  Liicke  has  stated  it,  '  the  comiii;/ 
and  completion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.,'  is  the  gene- 
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He  entitles  his  special  Introduction  to  chapters 
vi.-xi.  (Vol.  I.,  138  sqq.)  "  FIRST  CATASTROPHE, 
OR  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  JEWISH  PERSECUTING 
POWER;"  declaring  therein,  ''Nothing,  in  my 
apprehension,  can  be  further  from  a  correct 
mode  of  interpretation  than  a  mere  historical 
and  literal  application  of  any  of  the  symbolic 
part  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  prophetic  portion 
is  all  symbolical  picture ;  but  not  such  a  picture 
as  to  constitute  a  regular  history  of  wars  and 
calamities.  In  its  very  nature,  most  of  it  is 
generic,  and  not  individual  and  specific."  He 
continues,  in  reference  to  the  Seals  (p.  151), 
"  The  first  four  seals  indicate  the  assembling 
and  preparing  of  an  awful  array  commissioned 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  ...  A  mighty 
conqueror  bedecked  with  the  emblems  of  victory 
leads  on  the  hosts  of  destruction.  These  hosts, 
armed  with  deadly  weapons,  follow  him.  Then, 
in  the  train  comes  famine,  commissioned  against 
tlie  enemy,  and,  in  the  rear  of  famine,  march 
Death  and  Hades,  the  allied  tyrants  of  the  under 
world  ;  while  the  ravenous  beasts  of  the  earth, 
waiting  to  devour  the  corpses  of  the  slain,  close 
the  terrifio  procession."  Concerning  the  Fifth 
Seal  he  continues  (p.  159),  "  The  awful  array, 
symbols  of  the  work  of  destruction  about  to  be 
accomplished,  have  been  summoned,  have  taken 
their  places,  and  formed  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Before  marching  into  the  battle  their  ardor  is 
now  to  be  excited.  In  accordance  with  the  de 
sign  of  rousing  up  powerful  sympathies  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  persecuted  and  slaughtered 
Martyrs  are  presented,  lying  covered  with  blood 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  where  they  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  crying  aloud  to  the  God  of  Justice 
to  take  cognizance  of  their  wrongs  and  vindi 
cate  their  cause."  And,  again  (p.  163),  "On 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  the  sun  and  moon 
are  darkened ;  the  stars  fall  from  heaven ;  the 
heavens  themselves  are  rolled  away  with  a 
mighty  wind;  and  all  the  people  of  the  land  to 
be  smitten  are  filled  with  terror  and  amazement, 
and  fly  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  for  refuge 
from  the  dreaded  invasion  which  is  about  to  be 
made."  He  explains  the  celestial  phenomena 
foretold  as  portending,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
those  addressed,  merely  "  calamitous  events." 

WORDSWORTH  regards  the  Seals  as  represent 
ing  "a    prophetic   view  of  the    history    of    the 
Christian    Church,    from   the    first   Advent    of 
I  Christ   to   the   end  of  the  world;"  not  however 
'  in  successive  eras,  the  one  closing  as  the  other 
•  begins.     The  Rider  on  the  white  horse  he  iden 
tifies  with  Christ,    and   He   "is  followed  in  the 
second,  third,  and -fourth  seals  by  another  (hos 
tile)  Power,    riding   on  three  horses  in  succes 
sion."     This  Power  is    Death  (Satan),   who,  in 
the  second  seal  makes   an  assault  by  persecution; 
in  the  third,  by  hereby,  producing  spiritual  famine  ; 
in  the  fourth,  by  various   workings:   (1)   barba 
rian  incursions  (^nyu0a/p,  the  barbarian  sword), 
i   (2)heresies  and  schisms  producing  spiritual/awj'nc 
and  death  (/W«<J  and  dnvaru),   (3)  heathen  Rome, 


ric  theme  of  the  Revelation."  And,  again,  in  $  2S  (".Ipoca- 
lyfiw  i/,"<ii/n'fl  for  the  Church  in  every  Age.,"  Vol.  I..  478), 
we  tiinl  the  following.  "  I  regard  the  Apo  -alypse  as  contain 
ing  matter  which  is  aruiro?  of  all  that  is  to  happen  in  resptct 
to  t  it  I'hurch.  I  regard  the  whole  Book  as  (a)  particular 
illustration  of  a  general  principle — of  a  generic  truth.1' — 
E.  B.  C.] 


Papal  Rome,  the  Romish  hierarchy — rd  dnpia  njpf 
7^f.  The  opening  of  the  fifth  seal  unveils  the 
condition  of  the  faithful  departed,  in  the  inter 
mediate  state,  in  Paradise.  "  The  sixth  seal 
reveals  the  crisis  of  greatest  suffering  for  the 
Church  ;  it  is  the  Friday  of  her  Passion  Week. 
But  it  is  also  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  of  her  rest." 

ALFORD  regards  the  openings  of  these  seals  as 
corresponding  "  to  the  various  arrangements  of 
God's  Providence,  by  which  the  way  is  prepared 
for  the  final  opening  of  the  closed  book  of  His 
purposes  to  His  glorified  Church."  He  classes 
together  the  first  four,  viewing  "  these  four 
visions  as  the  four  solemn  preparations  for  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord,  as  regards  the  visible  Crea 
tion,  which  the  four  Living-beings  symbolize." 
In  his  own  language,  "The  whole  Creation 
demands  His  coming.  'Ep%ov  is  the  cry  of  all 
its  tribes.  This  cry  is  answered  first  by  the 
vision  of  the  great  Conqueror  (not  Christ  Him 
self,  but  only  a  symbol  of  His  victorious  power) 
Whose  arrows  are  in  the  hearts  of  His  enemies, 
and  Whose  career  is  the  world's  history.  The 
breaking  of  this  first  seal  is  the  great  opening 
of  the  mystery  of  God.  This,  in  some  sense, 
includes  and  brings  in  the  others.  The  others 
.  .  .  hold  a  place  subordinate  to  this.  They  are, 
in  fact,  but  exponents  of  the  mysteries  eiiwrapt 
within  this  conquering  career:  visions  of  the 
method  of  its  being  carried  out  to  the  end  in  its 
operations  on  the  outward  world."  The  Second 
Seal  he  regards  as  representing  "the  reign  of  the 
sword  (War)  as  one  of  the  destined  concomi 
tants  of  the  growing  and  conquering  power  of 
Christ,  and  one  of  the  world-long  and  world 
wide  preparations  for  His  Coming."  The  third, 
as  Famine,  limited,  however,  "in  his  desolating 
action,  by  the  command  given,  that  enough  is 
to  be  reserved  for  sustenance,"  i.  e.,  (as  Lange) 
Dearth.  The  fourth,  as  destroying  influences, — 
sword,  famine,  pestilence,  wild  beasts.  These 
seals  he  believes  "to  be  contemporaneous,  and 
each  of  them  to  extend  through  the  whole  life 
time  of  the  Church,"  although  he  admits  "that 
they  may  receive  continually  recurring,  or  even 
ultimate  fulfillments,  as  the  ages  of  the  world 
go  on,  in  distinct  periods  of  time,  and  by  dis 
tinctly  assignable  events."  The  opening  of  the 
fifth  seal  brings  to  view  the  souls  of  the  mar 
tyred  saints,  and  the  cry  for  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord  is  now  from  them.  The  opening  of  the  Sixth 
Seal  he  regards  as  intimating  "  (ch.  vi.  12-17)  Im 
mediate  approach  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
Matt.  xxiv.  29,  (vii.  1-8)  ;  gathering  of  the  elect 
out  of  the  four  winds.  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  (vii.  9-17); 
vision  of  the  whole  glorified  Church,  Matt,  xxv." 

LORD  (An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  New 
York,  1847)  identifies  the  Riders  with  different 
classes  of  Ministers :  I.  "  The  pure  teachers  of 
Christianity  at  large."  II.  "Diocesan  Bishops," 
by  whom,  as  he  alleges,  there  was  "a  usurpa 
tion  of  powers  which  Christ  has  not  authorized, 
an  interception  thereby  of  religious  peaee  from 
the  earth,  and,  finally,  a  compulsion  of  men  to 
apostasy,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  that 
usurpation."  III.  Philosophic,  mystic,  and  ritu 
alistic  teachers,  who  "  reduced  the  Church  to  a 
destitution  of  the  means  of  spiritual  life,  analo 
gous  to  the  dearth  of  bread  produced  by  oppres 
sive  exactions  in  the  Empire."  IV.  "Metropc- 
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litans,  Archbishops,  and  other  superior  prelates 
of  the  fourth  and  subsequent  ages;  and  especially 
the  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek  and  the  Popes  of  the 
Latin  Church.  ...  It  was  at  this  period,  and 
under  the  promptings  and  guidance  of  those 
great  Prelates,  that  the  Church  first  formally 
apostatized  from  the  faith  and  worship  enjoined 
in  the  Gospel,  and  embraced  a  false  religion." 
Hence  followed,  he  contends,  spiritual  pestilence 
and  death.  In  respect  of  the  other  seals :  he 
regards  the  V.  As  a  Heaven  scene,  symbolizing 
the  appearance  of  the  martyrs  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  their  reception  by  Him.  "  It  con 
tains  no  note  either  of  the  commencement  or 
close  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
whole  representation,  however,  indicates  that 
it  is  late  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist.  .  .  .  Its 
period  is  doubtless  during  the  ravages  of  the 
fourth  horseman,"  etc.  He  represents  as  follows 
the  VI.:  "  The  events  denoted  by  the  symbol  are 
such  as  must  naturally  occupy  a  long  period. 
A  political  convulsion  subverting  one  form  of 
government  and  instituting  another  is  itself  the 
work  of  years.  The  change  of  the  sun  to  black, 
and  the  moon  to  blood,  denote,  not  their  extinc 
tion  and  disappearance,  but  their  conversion 
from  an  agreeable  and  salutary  to  a  dreaded  and 
disastrous  agency ;  and  the  change  of  the  new 
rulers,  which  it  denotes,  from  justice  to  oppres 
sion,  and  exercise  of  a  tyrannical  sway,  requires 
quite  a  considerable  period.  It  is  subsequently 
that  the  fall  of  the  stars  takes  place,  by  which 
their  dejection  from  their  stations  is  symbolized. 
And  the  final  disappearance  of  the  heavens,  the 
removal  of  the  mountains  and  islands,  and  the 
promiscuous  flight  of  rulers  and  subjects  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lamb,  are  to  follow  at  a  still 
later  period.  The  first  three  of  these  great 
events  have  undoubtedly  already  taken  place  " 
(the  French  revolution,  the  conversion  of  the 
Republic  into  despotism,  the  overthrow  of  that 
despotism).  Then  a  period,  during  which  the 
sealing  of  ch.  vii.  takes  place;  then  "the  anni 
hilation  of  the  civil  governments,  the  Advent  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  a  resurrection  of  the  saints." 
— E.  R.  C.] 

EXPI  ANATIONS   IN   DETAIL. 

Ch.   vL  1,  2. 

VISION    OF    THE    FIRST    SEAL. 

Ch.  vi.  1.  The  literal  system  is  at  much  trouble 
to  settle  upon  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
opening  of  the  single  Seals  and  the  succession 
of  the  single  visions.  The  individual  leaves  of 
the  book  are,  manifestly,  books  in  themselves; 
and  the  individual  books  open  not  into  leaves 
with  dead  figures,  but  into  living  pictures.  Each 
new  leaf  is  a  new  world-scene,  illuminated  by  a 
light  from  the  open  Heaven.  Heinrich's  idea, 
according  to  which  the  six  pictures  are  found 
vipon  the  unsealed  sides  of  the  book,  see  in  Diis- 
terdieck.  According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  opening 
of  each  separate  Seal  denotes  a  separate  vision; 
this  view  is  in  opposition  to  the  vital  connection 
of  the  different  items.  According  to  Bengel,  the 
two  groups  of  four  and  three  are  so  divided  that 
the  first  four  refer  to  visible  things,  and  the  last 
three  to  invisible  things.  On  Alcasar's  wonder 
ful  allegory,  see  Diisterdieck.  There  is  no  reason 


for  referring  the  four  beasts  [Living-beings] 
or  Life-forms  by  name  to  the  four  Seals. 
The  general  relation  between  the  Life-forms  and 
the  Seal-pictures  is  expressed,  not  thus :  the 
creation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Seal-visions 
on  the  other;  but  thus  :  the  Fundamental  Forms 
of  the  Divine  governance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  the  fundamental  forms  of  worldly 
history.  From  nal  el6ov  ore,  Diisterdieck  draws 
the  inference  that  the  opening  of  the  Seals  was 
not  itself  the  subject  of  vision.  It  is  merely 
necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  tlie 
emphasis  falling  upon  the  new  and  leading  fact, 
the  forth-coming  figure,  and  that  which  alter  the 
foregoing  narrative  is  more  a  matter  of  course, 
viz.  :  the  acts  of  opening.  Diisterdieck  likewise 
maintains  that  the  hearing  of  the  voice  forms  no 
part  of  the  tldov.  In  regard  to  this,  we  would 
remark  that  the  visions  in  general  branch  into 
voices  and  visible  appearances.  According  to 
this,  the  cldov  of  ver.  1  will  be  universal,  branch 
ing  subsequently  into  a  manifestation  for  the 
ear,  ver.  1,  and  one  for  the  eye,  ver.  -  (nai  £t<5oi>). 
According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  thunder-tone  of 
the  voice  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  case 
of  all  four  voices  after  its  mention  in  connection 
with  the  first  voice;  Heng.stenberg,  on  the  other 
hand,  justly  insists  upon  the  peculiar  significance 
of  the  first  voice. 

Diisterdieck  cannot  positively  deny  that  the 
formula  come  and  see  is  not  only  rabbinic  but 
also  specifically  Johannean.  His  declaration 
that  John's  nearer  approach  is  required  is  void 
of  meaning,  since  a  visional  appearance  is  re 
ferred  to.  For  the  reasons  here  intimated,  we 
regard  the  reading  which  omits  the  see  as  an 
improper  correction. 

[The  weight  of  evidence  of  the  Codd.  is  about 
equally  divided  as  to  the  reading  (see  TEXTUAL 
AND  GRAMMATICAL).  UnJess,  therefore,  some 
j  new  uncial  MS.  be  discovered,  having  special 
claims  to  confidence,  we  must  form  our  conclu 
sions  as  to  the  genuine  text  from  collateral  con 
siderations.  The  fact  that  "  Come  and  see"  is 
more  Johannean  than  the  simple  "Come"  (if  it 
be  a  fact),  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue,  which  is,  What  did  John  hear?  and  not, 
How  was  John  in  the  habit  of  expressing  him- 
self'?  If  it  has  any  weight,  it  is  rather  in  sup 
port  of  the  hypothesis  ot  interpolation,  since  a 
copyist  would  be  more  likely  to  insert  a  word, 
that  he  might  bring  a  sentence  into  accordance 
with  the  style  of  his  author,  than  to  omit  a  word 
when  the  omission  would  involve  a  departure 
from  that  style. 

[If  the  address  of  the  Living-beings  was  to  the 
Seer,  nothing  can  be  gathered  as  to  its  form, 
since,  manifestly,  it  might  have  been  either 
Come  and  nee,  or  the  abbreviated  Come;  if,  how 
ever,  it  was  to  the  Symbols,  or  to  Christ,  then 
it  must  have  been  simply  Come.  That  it  was 
not  to  John,  Alford  thus  argues:  "Whither  was 
lie  to  come  ?  Separated  as  he  was  by  the  glassy 
sea  from  the  Throne,  was  he  to  cross  it?  And 
where  shall  we  find  the  simple  verb  epjf<70a<  used 
absolutely  in  such  a  sense,  'Draw  near,'  without 
<j6e  or  some  such  particle  ?  Compare  also  the 
place  where  the  Seer  is  to  go  and  take  the  little 
hook  (ch.  x.  8),  and  see  how  different  is  the 
whole  form  of  expression."  To  this  it  may  be 
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added,  Was  not  the  Seer  already  at  the  point  of 
vision  ?  Why  then  was  he  called  to  draw  nearer ' 
Why  the  repeated  call  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  tha 
he  went  back  to  his  former  position  after  th< 
breaking  of  each  Seal?  Why  the  voice  of 
thunder  ? 

The  view  of  Alford,  however,  as  to  the  objec 
of  the  call  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  Hi 
writes:  "In  interpreting  so  unusual  a  term  of 
address,  surely  we  should  begin  by  inquirin 
whether  we  have  not  the  key  to  it  in  the  Book 
its3lf.  And  in  this  inquiry,  are  we  justified  in 
leaving  out  of  consideration  such  a  verse  as  ch. 
xxii.  17,  TO  Rv.vua  nal  fj  vi>u<j»i  heyovatv  "Ep 
K.  r.  A.,  and  the  following  aur/v  ep%nv,  nvpie  'Ir/ 
ib.  ver.  20?  This  seems  to  show,  in  my  mind, 
beyond  a  doubt,  what,  in  the  mind  of  the  Seer, 
the  remarkable  and  insulated  exclamation  ip 
imported.  It  was  a  cry  addressed,  not  to  him 
self,  but  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  as  each  of  these 
four  first  Seals  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  cry 
from  one  of  the  four  living  beings,  I  see  repre 
sented  in  this  four-fold  tpxov  the  groaning  and 
travailing  together  of  creation  for  the  manifesta 
tion  of  the  sons  of  God,  expressed  in  each  case 
in  a  prayer  for  Christ's  coming."  This  view,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  beautifully  consistent  with 
Alford's  hypothesis,  that  the  Zua  symbolize  the 
different  classes  of  animated  beings,  and  could 
it  be  sustained  by  independent  considerations 
(indeed,  were  it  consistent  with  other  considera 
tions),  would  give  great  support  to  that  hypo 
thesis.  The  objections  to  it  are:  1.  In  that  it 
lacks  any  express  reference  to  Jesus,  it  is  alto 
gether  unexampled  and  unnatural  as  an  address 
to  Him.  2.  The  comparison  of  ch.  xxii.  17  with 
20,  does  not  in  the  least  support  it;  the  call  of 
ver.  17  is  manifestly  to  the  water  of  life  mentioned 
in  the  last  clause :  and  vers.  17  and  20  belong 
to  entirely  distinct  divisions  of  the  Book,  the 
object  of  the  £p%ov  of  the  latter  being  fixed  by 
the  immediately  preceding  Nru  Ipxouai  rax'v  (see 
in  loc.).  3.  A  voice  of  thunder  is  a  voice  of  com 
mand,  and  not  of  prayer.  Far  better  does  it 
seem  to  the  Am.  Ed.  to  regard  these  voices  as 
commands  issuing  from  the  ministers  of  God  in 
nature  (or,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Lange  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Z&a,  from  the  Forms  of  God's 
Governance  in  nature).  This  view,  of  course, 
involves  a  special  hypothesis  as  to  the  mean 
ing  of  the  four  Riders,  for  which  see  Additional 
Note  on  p.  178  sq.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  2.  And  I  saw,  and  behold,  a  white 
horse. — "The  horses  of  the  heroes  of  Roman 
triumphs  were  white"  (Diisterdieck,  p.  253). 
The  single  triumph  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  here, 
has  in  ch.  xix.  14  extended  through  the  Church 
Triumphant ;  it  appears  as  an  array  of  victorious 
hosts  on  white  horses. 

The  horses  [of  the  Seals]  may  not  be  specially 
identical  with  those  of  Zcch.  i.  8;  yet  they  are 
in  general  related  to  them,  as  Divine  sendings 
which  proceed  over  the  earth  (Zech.  i.  10). 
The  chariots  (Zech.  vi.  1  sqq  )  seem  to  denote 
he  same  tendings  in  involved  forms  of  destiny. 

The  Rider  is  here  characterized  by  the  bow — 
lot  the  sword.  This  distinction,  according  to 
Diisterdieck,  has  no  symbolical  significance. 
?uch  an  inference,  however,  should  not  be 
Irawn  from  the  abortive  interpretations  offered, 


as  especially  the  absurd  one  of  Wetstein,  who 
makes  the  bow  indicative  of  a  Parthian  king. 
Doubtless  the  bow's  property  of  being  effective 
at  a  distance  (as  is  the  case  in  modern  times 
with  fire-arms  of  every  description)  is  the  true 
ground-idea  of  the  picture.  Diisterdieck's  re' 
mark,  that  possibly  the  arrows  spoken  of  in  Ps. 
xlv.  6  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Seer,  ex 
cuses  the  interpretation  of  Vitringa  and  others, 
according  to  whom  the  arrows  that  have  to  be 
supplied  denote  Christ's  numerous  Apostles  and 
Evangelists.  Here,  however,  the  unity  of  the 
Rider  and  the  unity  of  His  bow  are  the  main 
thing;  and  inasmuch  as  arrows  are  to  be  taken 
for  granted  as  accompanying  the  bow,  we  are  to 
understand  them  as  signifying,  not  persons,  but 
the  lightning-like  spiritual  operations  issuing 
from  Christ  Himself,  and  traversing  the  whole 
earth  (Zech.  ix.  14).  Thus  the  weapons  which 
Satan  employs  m  fiery  darts,  Eph.  vi.  16. 

In  opposition  to  Ziillig  and  Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck  maintains  that  GTEIJXIVOC;  here  (as  1 
Cor.  ix.  25)  denotes  only  the  wreath  of  a  war 
rior — not  the  crown  of  a  king.  But  there  is  a 
peculiar  meaning  in  the  wreath  which  adorns 
the  brow  of  Him  who  is  described  as  victorious 
over  the  whole  earth.  And  though  a  wreath, 
might  be  given  to  the  Warrior  in  advance,  as  a 
promise  of  victory,  as  Diisterdieck  maintains, 
the  white  horse  would  scarcely  be  given  Him  in 
advance  also.  That  He,  therefore,  "already 
goes  forth  as  a  VIKUI>,"  does  not  mean  simply  that 
His  purpose  Iva  viKt^r/  will  assuredly  be  attained ; 
it  denotes,  rather,  that  He  is  the  Victor  abso 
lutely,  that  He  has  conquered  and  will  conquer. 
The  principial  victory  of  Christ  through  His 
death  and  resurrection,  and  the  development  of 
that  victory  into  universal  victory,  could  not  be 
more  pertinently  represented.  Diisterdieck  him 
self  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion  a  little  fur 
ther  on. 

The  upholders  of  the  Church-historical  and 
world-historical  interpretation  necessarily  make 
a  special  chapter  out  of  the  first  Rider. 

EBKAUD:  "We  pass  over  those  purely  allego- 
ristic  interpretations  according  to  which  this 
rider  is  Caligula  or  Trajan  (Beugel  and  others; 
consult,  however,  Diisterdieck's  note  on  this,  p. 
255),  or  war  (Herder,  De  Wette),  or  the  victory 
of  evangelical  preaching  (Cyr.  and  others),  or 
he  word  concerning  Christ  (Hofm. ),  or  the  fall 
'Berengaud.),  and  more  of  the  same  sort." 

DE  WETTE,  without  any  foundation,  even  con- 
rasts  the  mounted  figure  of  Christ  in  ch.  xix.  11 
with  the  horseman  in  this  passage. 

HENQSTENBERG  recognizes  the  figure  as  that  of 
Christ.  But  what  a  Christ!  Here  also  Ho  goes 
"orth  only  to  execute  judgment  upon  a  godless 
world.  Judgment  and  ever  judgment!  Here 
Christ  rides  forth  for  the  development  of  the 
riumphs  of  salvation.  In  ch.  xix.  He  goes  forth 
n  order  to  the  triumph  of  judgment.  Ebrard 
ilso  remarks  here:  Christ  is  a  warrior  on  horse- 
>ack  in  reference  to  the  hostile  world.  Accord- 
ng  to  Ebrard,  John  has  a  view  of  earth  from 
lis  station  in  Heaven,  having  been  previously 
ransported  to  Heaven.  But  the  book  of  des- 
iny  with  its  earth-pictures  is  opened  in  Heaven.* 


*  [For  the  viow  of  the  Am.  Ed.  soe  Additional  Note,  p.  178. 
[Alford,  in  the  uiaiu,  agrees  with  Lauge  in  the  interpret*- 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


Vers.  3  and  4. 

VISION    OF    THE    SECOND    SEAL. 

Come  [L.vNQK:  and  see].  From  this  it  ap 
pears,  it  is  claimed,  that  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  first  Rider,  John  drew  back  and  resumed 
his  original  place  (Diisterdieck).  According 
to  Ebrard,  he  retired  from  the  book  during 
the  interim.  And  this  proceeding  must  neces 
sarily  be  repeated  yet  two  more  times.  Then, 
however,  according  to  this  literal  apprehension 
of  the  passage,  in  which  it  is  forgotten  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  vision,  John  would 
rem  un  standing  before  the  book  after  the  open 
ing  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Seals.*  Neither  can 
we  regard  the  second  figure  as  the  form  of 
"  personified  bloodshed"  [Diisterdieck].  There 
are  yet  other  forms  of  bloodshed  (see  ver.  8)  ; 
here  its  warlike  form  is  intended.  Concerning 
the  bloody  hue  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt  (2 
Kins  iii.  "I'l. 


tion  of  this  symbol.  Thure  is  a  difference,  however,  which 
is  si-t  forth  in  his  answer  to  the  question :  "  Whnii  the.  Hitler 
on  this  white  horse?"  He  writes:  "  We  must  nor,  in  reply, 
on  the  one  hull,  t  >o  hastily  introduce  the  Person  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Himself,  or,  on  tlie  otlier,  he  st  trtled  at  the  ob- 
joction  that  we  shall  bp  paralleling  Hi  n,  or  one  closely  re 
sembling  Hi  n,  with  the  far  different  forms  which  follow. 
Doubtless,  the  resemblance  to  the  Rider,  ch.  xix.  11  sqij.,  is 
very  close,  and  is  intended  to  be  very  close.  The  difference, 
however,  is  consi  lerable.  There  He  is  set  f  rth  as  present 
in  His  t'iumph,  followed  by  the  hosts  of  Heiven:  here,  He 
is  working  in  bodily  absence,  and  the  rider  is  not  Himself, 
but  only  a  symbol  of  His  victorious  pow.-r,  the  embodiment 
of  His  advancing  Kingdom  as  regards  r.nat  side  of  its  pro- 
gross  where  it  breaks  down  earthly  power  and  makes  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  to  be.  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ." 

[Elliott  (followed  by  Barnes)  support  •<  his  view  (see  p.  1GS) 
as  follows:  He  begins  his  dismission  of  the  g  ueral  subject 
of  the  Seals  with  the  4  priori  probabilities  that  the  Apoca 
lyptic  horse  symbolized  a  nation,  and  tint  this  nation  was 
the  Roman.  He  contends  that,  under  this  hypothesis,  on 
the  comparis  in  of  ttie  symbols  with  the  established  facts 
of  history,  such  unity  and  significance  becom  •  up  >arent  a< 
to  establish  the  truth  ot  the  hypothesis.  (  Viid  it  must  be 
ackii  iwledged,  th.it  it  the  unity  and  significance  be  as  he 
clauns  them  to  b'1,  it  will  b<;  difficult  to  invalidate  his  con 
clusion.)  He,  then,  in  reference  to  the  description  of  the 
chanrter  of  the  even  s  of  this  particular  seal  (ver.  2,  the 
crowns  an  I  the  to/r'/s  color  of  the  horse,  indicating  trium./>'i 
and  prosperity)  fcsk:j:  "Did  not  this  an-sw.-r  very  notably 
and  distinctively  to  the  general  state  and  history  of  the 
Roman  Kmpire  for  eighty  or  ninety  y^ars  succeeding  John  s 
banishment?  that  is,  fr.iin  Uomitian's  d -ath,  A.  1).  9i3, 
th  oughout  the  successive  r.-igns  of  Merva,  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  two  Aut  iiin.'s.  until  the  accession  of  Commodiis, 
etc  :'"  In  answer  to  tin's  questio  i,  he  refers  to  Gibbon's  de 
scription  of  this  period  (vol.  i.,  chs  i.,  ii  i,  quoting  the  fol 
lowing  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  great  History  :  '•  If  a 
man  were  called  upon  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
m  .st  happy  and  prosperous,  lie  would,  without  hesitation, 
name  th  .t  which  elapsed  from  the  d  -ath  of  Domitian  to  the 
access!  n  of  Commodiis."  He  strives  to  confirm  his  hypo 
thesis  by  re  fere  n  e  to  tho  ore'4>ai<o?  and  th-;  lioio  of  this 
Rider;  showing  that  during  this  period  of  Ko  nan  history 
the  ore'^afos,  and  no'  the  Si.a.Sr)ij.a.  was  the  crown  of  the 
Emperor,  and  th  t  Nerva,  who  was  a  Cretin  by  extraction 
(his  great-grandfai,hf.r  was  probably  aCn-tan!  see  Hor.  Ap 
Vol.  I.,  p.  110,  notes  2  and  3),  was  properly  represented 
with  a  boiij,  whl'h  was  the  symbol  of  a  Cretan. — E.  R.  C.] 

*  [The  call  must  hive  had  some  significance.  If  addressed 
to  John  (and  it  must  hav«  been  if  the  <cal  /3A<?n-e  or  I6e  >•<• 
genuine ),  it  is  inc  -nceivable  that  it  should  have  meant  any- 
thing  else  than  that  he  should  go  forward  ;  and  the  thrice- 
repeated  call  implies  tint  he  must  have  reHre-l  after  cacti 
opening.  Tha  fii'ther  conclusion  of  our  Author,  however 
(which  he  seems  to  have  presented  in  ridicule),  is  by  no 
means  necessary ;  the  Seer,  after  the  opening  of  thn/aurl/t 
Seal,  might  have  retired,  as  h"  must  have  done  after  the 
opening  of  all  the  preceding.  The  necessity  (on  the  suppo 
sition  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Rer.)  of  this  a  Ivancing  and 
retiring  is  among  the  considerations  that  go  to  estab  ish  the 
fact  of  interpolation  (see  Add.  Comment  on  p.  170  sq.). — E.K.C.] 


Special  references:*  To  the  Jewish  war  (Gro- 
tius,  Wetstein,  Herder,  etc. ) :  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  (De  Lyra  and  others) ;  to 
Antichristianity,  its  rider  being  the  Devil 
(Calov.);  to  the  Roman  empire  (Vitringa)  ;  or 
the  world-powers  (Stern).  The  figure  is  cor 
rectly  apprehended  as  general  by  some  others 
(Hengsteub.,  Ebrard,  Diisterd.). 

Vers.  5  and  6. 

VISION    OF    TIIE    THIRD    SEAL. 

The  black  color  of  the  third  horse  does  not, 
according  to  Diisterdieck,  indicate  the  mourning 
occasioned  by  the  dearth,  but  trouble  and  vexa 
tion  in  general.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  how 
ever,  that  among  colors  of  specific  meaning, 
white,  red,  and  pale-yellow,  we  should  find  one 
so  general  in  its  import,  embracing  all  troubles. 
In  Job  xxx.  30  the  blackness  of  the  skin  is  con 
nected  with  the  drying  up  of  the  bones.  The 
following  passage  in  Lamentations,  however, 
ch.  iv.  8,  9,  is  particularly  significant :  "  But 
now  their  visage  is  dark  with  blackness  [A.  V.  : 
blacker  than  a  coal ;  marg.  read.  :  darker  than 
blackness],  so  that  they  are  not  known  in  the 
streets;  their  skin  cleaveth  to  their  bones,  and 
they  are  as  dry  as  a  stick.  It  fared  better  with 
those  that  were  slain  by  the  sword  than  with 
those  whom  hunger  slew,  etc."  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  the  black  color  spoken  of  in 
the  third  Seal-vision  is  likewise  that  of  hunger. 
["The  color  is  indicative  of  the  mournful  na 
ture  of  the  employment  of  the  rider."  ALFORD. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  5.  A  balance. — Hengstenberg  :  "The 
balance  comes  into  consideration  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  dearth  or  scarcity.  For  according  to 
the  subsequent  verse  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  | 
not  weighed  out,  but.  measured."  Where  there 
is  a  superabundance,  there  is  no  counting  and 
measuring,  Gen.  xli.  49  ;  but  where  a  thing  is 
weighed  out,  there  is  none  too  much  of  it.  Fun 
damental  passages  are  Ezek.  iv.  10:  "And  thy 
food  which  thou  shall  eat  (shall  be)  by  weight, 
twenty  shekels  a  day;"  and  ver.  16:  "More 
over,  He  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  behold,  I 
will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in  Jerusalem;  and 
they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight  and  with  care." 


*  [Elliott  and  Barnes  regard  this  Seal  as  symbolizing  that 
long  period  of  war  and  bloodshed  which,  c  m  nencing  shortly 
alter  tue  accession  of  Commodiis,  extended  to  the  accession 
of  Diocletian  (A.D.  185  or  6-2S4).  As  descriptive  of  this 
period,  they  make  many  citations  from  Gibbon,  and  (Elliott) 
the  following  from  Sisnwndi  (Fall  of  the  Human  Empire, 
Vol.  I.):  •'  With  Commodiis'  death  commenced  the  third  and 
most  calamitous  period.  It  lasted  ninety-two  years,  from 
i92  to  284.  During  that  time  thirty-two  Emperors  and 
twenty-seven  pretenders  to  the  Empire  alternately  hurled 
etch  other  Irom  the  throne  by  incessant  civil  warfare.  .  .  . 
Ninety-two  years  of  nearly  incessant  civil  warfare  taught 
the  world  on  what  a  frail  foundation  the  virtue  of  the  Auto- 
nines  had  reared  the  felicity  of  the  Empire.''  They  support 
their  hypothesis  by  such  considerations  as  the  following: 
(1.)  All  the  Symbols,  the  red  color  of  the  horse,  the  peace 
t'tktn  away,  the  killing,  the  grfat  sword,  indicate  a  state  of 
war;  (2)  the  taking  away  of  peace  indicates  that  it  wa; 
state  of  war  following  a  period  of  peace;  (3)  the  fj.d\aipa 
=the  Roman  battle-sword,  not  pou.<j>aia  as  in  ver.  8).  that  it 
was  a  state  of  ciril  war;  (4)  the  sword  given  to  the  rider,  that 
the '' causal  agency  "  ia  the  stat"  of  war  should  l>e  "those 
whose  fitting  and  distinctive  badge  was  sword-bearing,"  i.  e. 
"the  military." 

( Wordsworth,  who  holds  that  the  Rider  is  Satan  making 
his  first  assault  by  persecution,  writes  :  "This  is  the  exposi 
tion  which  all  the  ancient  interpreters  have  given  of  this 
Seal."  Oil  this  point,  however,  he  presents  only  one  direct 
testimony  from  the  Catena. — E.  R.  C.J 


CHAP.  VI.   1-17. 
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These  passages  rest  upon  Lev.  xxvi.  26.  [So 
also  Elliott,  Alford,  etc.  The  last-named  con 
tinues  :  "  Some,  as,  e.  g.,  Woodhouse,  Lave  de 
fended  the  meaning  'yoke'  for  $vy6v.  But 
surely  the  question  is  here  decided  for  us  by 
Ezek.  xlv.  10  [LXX.]  :  Cv}o?  <5//cawf,  AC.  T.  A., 
where  the  same  words  occur  in  juxtaposition. 
The  assertion  of  Mr.  Barker,  in  his  strictures  on 
Elliott's  Hor.  Ap.,  that  £V}d?  in  the  sense  of  bal 
ance  absolutely  is  very  rare,  is  sufficiently  an 
swered  by  the  proverb  aKpifiearepof  £vyov,  by 

Diog.    Laert.    viii.    18 Where    a    word 

can  thus  be  used  figuratively,  in  common  say 
ings,  its  literal  sense  cannot  be  so  very  rare." 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  6.  And  I  heard  as  it  were  a  voice. 
—  [See  TEXT.  NOTKS].  Gloomy  cry,  gloomy  dis 
pensation  !  It  resounds  in  (he  midst  of  the 
four  Life-forms.  That  is,  all  four  participate  in 
it.  [This  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  necessary  con 
clusion;  the  voice  more  probably  proceeded 
from  one,  but  which  one  is  not  specified. — E.  R. 
C.]  It  is  not,  however  (as  Hengstenberg  main 
tains),  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  concerns  the 
representatives  of  the  living  beings  on  earth 
(in  which  category  Heugstenberg  places  the 
Cherubim). 

"The  first  half  of  the  cry,"  says  Diisterdieck, 
"sounds  as  when  something  is  offered  for  sale  " 
(Winer).  But  during  a  scarcity,  produce  is  not 
cried  for  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dearth  is 
limited  by  a  taxation  of  bread.  The  taxation 
here  indicated  issues  from  the  midst  of  the  four 
Living-forms. 

HENGSTENBERG  :  "A  measure,  chaenix,  of 
wheat  is  designated  by  Suidas  as  the  daily  main 
tenance  of  a  man  (^fUpfyjlOf  Tfm<j>i]).  A  denarius 
was  the  usual  day's  wages  of  a  man,  according 
to  Matt.  xx.  2."  The  dearth  fixed  by  this  taxa 
tion  is  certainly  no  famine  as  yet ;  moreover,  as 
a  permanent  and  universal  suffering  is  denoted, 
the  figure  of  famine  would  be  an  exaggeration. 
Hengstenberg  thinks  that  "  if  a  man  should  eat 
barley  bread,  the  usual  food  of  the  common  peo 
ple  (comp.  John  vi.  9,  13),  which  is  three  times 
as  cheap  as  wheat  bread,  he  and  his  family 
might  make  shift  to  live."  Possibly  they  might, 
if  the  family  was  a  very  small  one.  [So  also 
Elliott,  Alford,  Barnes,  etc. — E.  R.  C.] 

An  unmeaning  remark  is  that  of  Bengel,  who 
observes  that  barley  and  wheat  (see  on  the  con 
trary,  Ex.  ix.  31,  32)  ripen  earlier  than  oil  and 
wine.  Hence  there  would  be  only  a  moderate 
dearth,  because  the  later  productions  would 
succeed  better.  Still  less  should  the  contrast 
be  obliterated  by  the  declaration  that  the  great 
est  economy  should  be  observed  in  regard  to  oil 
and  wine  likewise  (Rinck).  The  most  utter  mis 
interpretation  is  found  in  Ewald's  assumption 
that  the  oil  and  wine  remained  uninjured  in  a 
Sort  of  mockery.  Though  oil  and  wine  are  not, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  articles  of  sustenance, 
they  are — even  in  the  East,  where  they  are  more 
common — articles  of  luxury  and  enjoyment,  and 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  contrast  fies  in  the  fact 
that  the  rich,  who  can  also  easily  pay  for  the  dear 
wheat,  have  their  special  luxuries  at  a  propor- 
tionably  cheap  rate.  Similar  contrasts  run 
through  social  life  down  to  the  present  day. 


Special  interpretations  :*  The  famine  under 
Claudius  (Grotius  and  others)  ;  famines  in  a 
more  general  sense  (Calov.,  etc. );  the  black 
horse,  false  brethren  whose  works  are  black 
(Bede)  ;  dearth  of  spiritual  nourishment  (Vit- 
riuga,  [Wordsworth  and  Lord]);  heretics  (a- 
Lapide);  personified  heresies  (Stern).  For 
additional  fanciful  interpretations,  see  Diister 
dieck. 

Vers.  1  and  8. 

VISION    OF    THE    FOURTH    SEAL. 

It  is  not  without  purpose  and  effect  that  of  the 
fourth  rider  it  is  expressly  said  that  his  name  is 
Death.  In  this  stress  upon  the  name,  we  might 
find  it  indicated  that  Death  is  only  so  called  on 
earth;  that  he  is  not  really  death,  but  sleep,  ac 
cording  to  the  name  whereby  faith  knows  him  ; 
nay,  that  he  is  even  a  cosmical  birth  so  far  as 
the  name  by  which  he  is  known  in  the 
other  world  is  concerned.  The  context,  how 
ever,  seems  more  to  favor  the  idea  that  he 
here  appears  in  the  light  of  a  terrific  object, 
whom  all  men  call  by  name,  by  his  dread  title. 
Death,  here  appears  as  the  specific  death-power, 
as  a  historically  aggravated  mortality  (see  Ps. 
ex.).  Hence  he  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  specific 
form  of  death,  pestilence,  for  instance,  as  Eich- 


*  [ELLIOTT  and  BARNES  identify  the  events  of  this  seal 
(see  p.  168)  with  the  period  ol  distress  followiug  the  edict  of 
Caracalla,  ante,  A.  U.  217.  Both  these  authors  refer  largely 
to  Gib'.on ;  the  latter  quotes  (from  Lord)  the  following  Irom 
Lactantius  ( L>e  Mort  Persrc,  ch.  xxiii.),  as  furnishing  "  a 
painful  but  most  appropriate  illustration  :"  "  Swarms  of  ex 
actors  sent  iuio  ihe  piovinces  and  cities  filled  them  wiih 
agitation  and  terror,  as  though  a  conquering  enemy  were 
leading  them  into  captivity.  The  fit  Ids  were  separately 
measured,  the  trees  and  vines,  the  flocks  and  herds  num 
bered,  and  an  examination  niaile  ot  the  men.  In  the  cities 
the  cultivated  and  rude  were  mired  as  of  the  fame  rank. 
1'h  >  streets  were  crowded  w  ith  groups  of  families,  and  every 
•me  required  to  appear  with  his  children  and  slaves.  Tor 
tures  and  lashes  resounded  on  every  side.  Sons  were  gib- 
heted  in  the  presence  of  their  px rents,  and  the  most  confi 
dential  servants  harassed  that  they  might  make  disclosures 
against  their  makers,  and  wives  that  they  might  testily  un- 
f  tvorably  of  their  husbands.  If  there  were  a  total  destitu 
tion  of  property,  they  weie  still  tortured  10  make  acknow 
ledgments  against  themselves,  and,  when  overcome  by  pain, 
inscribed  for  wh  it  they  did  not  possess.  Neither  age  nor  ill- 
health  was  admitted  as  an  excuse  tor  not  appearing.  The 
sick  and  weak  were  borne  to  the  place  of  int-ci  iption,  a 
reckoning  made  of  the  »ge  of  each,  and  years  added  to  the 
young  and  deducted  from  the  old,  in  order  to  subject  them, 
to  a  higher  taxation  than  the  law  imposed.  The  wholo 
scene  was  filled  with  wailing  and  sadness.  In  the  mean 
time  individuals  died,  and  the  he  ds  and  the  flocks  dimin 
ished,  yet  tribute  was  none  the  less  required  to  be  paid  for 
the  dead,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  allowed  either  to  live  or 
die  without  a  tax.  Mendicants  alo  e  esc-v,  ed,  where  no 
thing  could  be  wrenched,  a  d  whom  misfortune  and  misery 
had  made  incapable  of  farther  oppression.  These  the  im 
pious  wretch  affecting  to  pity,  that  they  might  not  suffer 
vaiit,  ordered  to  be  assembled,  borne  off  in  vessels,  and 
plunged  into  the  eea."  He  adds  :  "Were  wo  now  to  repre 
sent  these  things  by  a  symbol,  we  could  scarcely  find  one 
that  would  be  more  expressive  than  that  of  a  rider  on  a 
black  horse  with  a  pairof  scales,  sent  foi  th  under  a  procla 
mation  which  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  most  rigid 
and  exact  administration  f  severe  and  oppressive  lawn,  and 
with  a  special  command,  addressed  to  the  people,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  concealment,  or  from  opposition  to  the  govern 
ment,  to  injure  the  sources  of  revenue." 

[WORDSWORTH  thus  writes:  "The  i-nagery  of  the  Apoca 
lypse  is  derived  from  ancient  Hebrew  prophecy.  The 
ground-work  of  its  language  here  is  that  of  Hosea  xii.  7, 
concerning  Ephraim.  J-phraim  in  the  Apocith  pse  is  a  re- 
presenta  ive  of  enmity  to  Judah,  the  Church  of  Christ. 
And  Hosea  thus  describes  Ephraim  :  He  is  a  merchant  ;  the 
balances  of  Deceit  are  in  his  h-nd,  he  lovelh  to  oppress  ;  the 
characteristic  of  Hrrtty  is  to  be  a  mtrchant,  and  it  btart  a 
balance,  in  itt  hand.  '  The  Rider,'  says  Augustine,  (?)  '  has  a 
balance  in  his  hand,  for  he  profetoet  that  he  it  teaching 
equitably,  and  yet  he  is  doing  wrong.'  " — K.  R.  C.] 
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horn  supposes.  Besides,  all  Hades  follows  him, 
and  Hades  is  not  populated  by  pestilence  solely. 
Hades  on  eirth  is  the  whole  terrific  retro-action 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead  on  the  race  of  mor 
tals  ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  denote  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Hades  (Eichhorn,  Ebrard)  ;  otherwise 
the  earth  would  be  peopled  with  ghosts.  Heng- 
stenberg  even  tries  to  make  Hades  the  place  of 
torment,  the  abode  of  the  damned,  after  the 
mediaeval  f.ishion,  in  accordance  with  his 
ruling  view  (p.  339).  It  is  not  said,  however, 
that  Gehenna  spreads  itself  over  the  earth. 
Dusterdieck,  moreover,  justly  remarks  that 
general  plagues  are  treated  of  here  ;  not  special 
plagues  of  unbelievers. 

The  color  of  the  horse  is  %%jop6f,  the  yellow 
ish  green  of  the  fresh-springing  verdure,  and 
the  greenish  yellow  of  decay ;  the  latter  is  the 
symbol  here. 

On  the  meaning  of  ihe  fourth  part,  see  above. 
It  might  be  said — all  men  are  mortal ;  but  the 
fourth  and  pre-eminently  worldly  part  is  swept 
away  by  an  aggravated  mortality.  In  the  Pro- 
j>hets,also,the  four  dark  species  appear  as  leading 
forms  of  punishment,  viz.  :  the  sword,  hunger, 
death  (in  this  special  sense  contagion  [^3^1,  see 
Dusterdieck,  p.  262],  of  which,  again,  pestilence 
is  a  particular  form),  and  evil  beasts  (Lev.  xxvi. 
.22;  Ezek.  xiv.  21).  (Another  explanation  of 
the  fourth  part,  see  in  Ebrard,  p.  24<J-)* 

[ALFORU  :  "  The  enumeration  comprehends 
the  'four  sore  judgments  '  enumerated  in  Ezek. 
xiv.  21,  and  in  the  same  terms  (LXX.):  rdf  rka- 
aapcf  £Kdi/c>)crftf  uov  7Of  Trovrjpdf,  poupaiav,  /cat 
/.i/wv,  Kal  (iijp'ta  Ttovrjpd,  Kal  davarov.  This  fixes 
the  meaning  of  this  second  and  subordinate  Wavd-oj 
as  above"  (i.  e.,  "pestilence"). — E.  11.  C.] 

Special  interpretationsf :  The  mortal  suffer- 


*  [The  Am.  Ed.  must  here  express  his  dissatisfaction  with 
every  explanation  that  h  •  has  seen  of  tho  fourth  part;  nor 
can  he  propose  an  interpretation  satisfactory  to  himself.  In 
his  judgment,  there  is  here  either  an  undiscovered  corrup 
tion  of  text,  or  else  a  knot  in  symbolism  which  it  is  reserved 
•for  some  future  commentator  to  unravel. — E.  R.  C.] 

•f-  [ELLIOTT  nnd  BARXFS  regard  this  seal  as  indicating  the  pe 
riod  (A.  D.  243-26S)  embracing  the  reigns  of  Decius,  Gallus, 
jrEniiliantis,  Valerian  and  Gallienns.  Concerning  this  pe 
riod,  as  to  its  general  characteristics,  they  quote  from  Gibbon 
the  'ollowing  :  "  From  the  great  secular  games  celebrated  by 
Philip  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  there  elapaed 
twenty  years  of  shame  and  misfortune.  During  this  calami 
tous  period,  every  instant  of  time  was  marked,  every  pro 
vince  of  the  Roman  world  was  afflicted  by  liarbatous  inva 
ders  and  military  tyrants,  and  the  wearied  empire  seemed  to 
approach  the  last  and  fatal  moment  of  its  dissolution."  In 
reference  to  particular  things  (the  quotations  are  made  from 
Earnest  we  have  the  following:  The  sword  (pOfi<£>aia=the 
barbaric  sw  rrd):  This  "  was  the  period  of  the  first  Gothic  in 
vasion  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  period  when  tho*e  vast 
hordes  ....  invaded  the  Koman  territories  from  the  East, 
p.issed  over  Greece,  and  made  their  appear.ance  almost,  as 

Mr.  Gibbon  8 us,  within  sight  of  Rome As  one  ot  the 

illustrations  that  the  •  sword  '  should  be  ui-ed  by  '  Death'  in 
this  period,  we  may  refer  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Philo- 
jpolis.  'A  hundred  thousand  persons  are  reported  to  have 
been  massacred  in  the  sack  of  that  great  city  ' "  (Gibbrm). 

[Hunger:  "This  w-uld  naturally  be  the  consequence  of  long 
.continued  wars,  and  of  such  invasions  as  those  of  the  Goths. 
Mr.  Gibbon  says  of  this  period:  '  Our  habits  of  thinking  so 
fondly  connect  the  order  of  the  unive>se  with  the  fate  of 
man,  that  this  gloomy  pe'iod  of  history  has  been  decorated 
with  inundation-,  earthquakes,  uncommon  meteors,  prettr- 
natural  darkness,  and  a  cro  »d  of  produies,  fictitious  or  ex- 
aggf  rat-  d.  But  a  long  and  genenil  famine  was  a  calamity 
of  a  more  serious  kind.  It  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  rapine  and  oppression,  which  extirpated  the  produce  of 
th'>  present,  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests.' "  Vol.  I.,  p. 
J59. 

[Pestilence :  "Of  the  pestilence  which  ra^ed  in  this  period 


ings  in  the  Jewish  war  (Wetstein  and  others); 
the  pagan  Romans  under  Domitian  (Lyra)  ;  mi 
gration  of  nations  (Huschke);  death-bringing 
heresy  (Bede  and  others  [Wordsworth]);  the 
Saracens  (Vitringa). 

Vers.  9,  10,  11. 

VISION    OF    THE    FIFTH    SEAL. 

Ver.  9.  Under  the  altar. — ["  "YiroKdru  TOV 
dvffiaaTqpiov,  i.  e..,  at  the  foot  or  lower  part  of 
the  altar,  where  the  victim  was  laid  whose 
blood  had  been  shed."  STUART. — E.  R.  C.] 
"  Two  altars  are  mentioned  in  Revelation  ; 
namely,  the  golden  altar  of  incense,and  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  which  is  not  called  golden. 
The  former  is  denoted  in  ch.  viii.  3,  4  ;  ix.  13  ; 
the  latter  in  ch.  xiv.  18;  xvi.  7.  [Here  it  can 
be  only  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  that  is  meant. 
For  this,  as  being  the  more  public  of  the  two, 
accessible  and  open  to  the  view  of  all,  is  always 
the  one  intended  in  Scripture,  and  especially  in 
the  Revelation,  when  the  altar  is  simply  men 
tioned  (comp.  ch.  xvi.  7).  And  here  we  can  the 
less  think  of  any  other  than  it,  as  on  it  alone 
were  the  bloody  offerings  presented,  and  only 
under  it  could  the  blood  be  found,  or  the  souls 
of  those  that  had  been  slain." — (E.  R.  C.)] 
(?  Hengstenberg).  On  the  embarrassments  in 
which  the  literal  exegesis  finds  itself  in  striving  to 
account  for  the  position  of  the  souls  under  the 
altar,  and  for  their  visibility,  see  Dusterdieck,  p. 
204.  IDEM  :  "  The  reason  why  the  souls  are 
conceived  of  as  under  the  altar,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  as  which  the 

Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement,  in 
immediate  connection  with  what  he  says  of  the  famine : 
'  Famine  is  almost  always  followed  by  epidemical  diseases, 
the  effect  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food.  Other  causes 
must,  however,  have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague, 
which,  from  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  year  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  raged  without  interruption  in  every 
province,  every  city,  and  almost  every  family  in  the  Roman 
empire.  During  some  time,  five  thousand  persons  died 
daily  at  Rome  :  and  many  towns  that  hud  escaped  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians  were  entirely  depopulated,'  i.  159." 

[  Wild  beasts:  "  These  are  formidable  enemies  in  the  early 
stag  s  of  society,  and  when  a  country  from  any  cause  be 
comes  depopulated.  .  .  .  Though  not  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  there  is  a  record  pertaining  to  this  very  period 
which  shows  that  this  was  one  of  the  calamities  with  which 
the  world  was  then  afflicted.  It  occurs  in  Arnobius,  Adv. 
Gentes,  lib.  i.  p.  5.  Within  a  f«-w  years  after  the  deaih  of 
Gallienus  (about  A.  D.  300),  he  speaks  of  wild  beasts  in  such  ' 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  iliey  were  regarded  as  a  sore  ca 
lamity.  .  .  .  'When  were  wars  waged  with  wild  beast»,  and 
contests  with  lions  f  Was  it  not  before  our  times?  When 
did  a  plague  come  upon  man  poisoned  by  serpents  ?  Was  it 
not  before  our  times?'  " 

[WORDSWORTH  comments  as  follows  :  "  The  word  used  in 
the  seal  for  sword  is  different  from  that  in  ver.  4,  and  pro 
perly  Bunifit-s  a  Thracian  sword The  Beasts  of  the 

t'jiirth  here,  are  savage  povjen  exercising  an  earthly  domi 
nion  for  earthly  ends.  .  .  .  Observe  the  article  here,  the 
Beasts,  showing  that  although  they  have  not  yet  been  men 
tioned,  they  are  present  to  the  Divine  fore-knowledge,  and 
will  be  described  more  fully  in  later  parts  of  the  Apocalypse. 
.  .  .  These  words,  the  Beasts  of  the  Earth,  thus  introduced, 
connect  the  time  of  the  teal  with  the  time  of  other  prophe 
cies  in  other  portions  of  the  Apocalyp-e.  The  words  thin 
used  in  this  book  may  be  called  chronological  ca'ck-words. 
They  serve  to  rivet  prophecies  of  contempoiancous  events, 
and  to  mark  identity  ofs  ibjecr.as  well  a^  sameness  of  time. 
.  .  .  We  find  on  examination  that  the  word  erjpiov,  lieast.  is 
used  in  no  less  than  thirty-trven  places  ot  the  Apocalypse, 
and  always  in  a  special  hense,  signifying  a  particular  power  ; 
wu  may  therefore  reasonably  infer  that  the  word  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  passage  now  before  us.  This  seal, 
therefore,  presents  a  compendious  view  of  the  sufferings 
which  the  Church  of  Chris'  would  have  to  endure  from  th» 
various  workings  of  the  Evil  One." — E.  R.  C.] 


CHAP.  VI.  1-17. 
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martyrs  are  accounted,  was  poured  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar."  He  rightly  adds,  in  opposi 
tion  to  Ziillig  and  Hengstenberg,  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  by  the  souls,  nothing  but 
the  blood  is  here  intended.  The  altar  is,  by 
most  commentators,  regarded  as  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  [so  Wordsworth,  Elliott,  Alford, 
Barnes,  etc. — E.  R.  C.]  ;  only  De  Wette  incor 
rectly  apprehends  it  as  the  altar  of  incense,  in 
accordance  with  ch.  viii.  3. 

[WORDSWORTH  :  "The  imagery  of  this  vision  is 
derived  from  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  Temple 
(Ex.  xl.  29);  'the  blood  of  the  victims  being  re 
ceived  by  the  sacrificing  Priest  in  a  vessel  was 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  (fie  altar '  (Jahn,  Archseol., 
•  877);  see  Lev.  iv.  7,  viii.  15  ;  Isa.  xxix.  1).  The 
sacrificial  word  (Ea^a-y^fvoiv),  here  rendered  slain, 
is  the  same  as  is  applied  to  Christ,  the  True  and 
Faithful  Martyr,  the  Lamb  slain  (see  v.  6,  9,  12, 
xiii.  8),  and  to  the  Martyrs  (in  xviii.  24).  This 
imagery  had  been  already  adopted  by  the  Apos 
tle  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  on  the  eve  of  his  own 
martyrdom;  '  I  am  already  being  poured  out,'  etc. 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6)." — ALFORD  :  "  The  representation 
here,  in  which  they  are  seen  under  the  altar,  is 
simply  symbolical,  carrying  out  the  likening  of 
them  to  victims  slain  on  the  altar.  Even  as  the 
blood  of  these,  victims  was  poured  under  the 
altar,  an  I  the  life  was  in  the  blood,  so  their  souls 
ire  represented  as  under  the  symbolical  altar  in 
Heaven,*  crying  for  vengeance,  as  blood  is  often 
said  to  do." — BARNES:  "John  saw  these  souls 
u  if  they  were  collected  under  the  altar — the 
place  where  the  sacrifice  for  sin  was  made — 
offering  their  supplications.  Why  they  are  re- 
Dresented  as  beins;  there  is  not  so  apparent;  but 
jrobtbly  two  suggestions  will  explain  this:  (a) 
fhe  altar  was  the  place  where  sin  was  expiated, 
md  it  was  natural  to  represent  these  redeemed 
nartyrs  as  seeking  refuge  there  ;  and  (6)  it  was 
isual  to  offer  prayers  and  suplications  at  the 
.Itar,  in  connection  with  the  sacrifice  made  for 
in,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  sacrifice.  The 
iea  is,  that  they  who  were  suffering  persecution 
Vould  naturally  seek  a  refuge  in  the  place  where 
Ixpiation  was  made  for  sin,  and  where  prayer 
;ras  appropriately  offered." — E.  R.  C.] 
On  account  of  the  word  of  God  and  on 


|  *  [There  is  no  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  Heaven  ;  the  only 
i  tar  there  is  that  of  incense.  In  the  symbolic  Tabernacle 
e  altar  of  burnt  offering  was  placed  in  the  open  court! 
fore  the  i/ao«  (the  true  Temple)  and  in  the  way  to  it-  end 
doubtless,  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  In  the  judgment 
the  American  Editor,  the  outer  altar  was  symbolic  of  the 
irth  as  the  platform  of  service  (>'..  e.  sacrifice  in  its  broadest 
nse)  offered  unto  Ood  .t*  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
My  Place.  For  the  sinful  creature,  this  ser-ice  involves 
riftce  in  the  sense  of  suffering  and  death.  The  perfect 
rvice,  involving  the  voluntary  ,-ndurance  of  BuffVrini;  and 
ath,  whi  h  is  the  efficacious  condition  of  the  sinner's  en- 
ince  into  Heaven,  was  offered  by  the  Second  Adam  •  and 
t  those  united  unto  Him  are  called  to  a  service  like  His— 
ervice  of  obedience,  involving  sacrifice,  in  the  narrower 
we  .the  sacrifice  of  burnt  offering,  "it  was  in  respect  of 
s  that  the  Apostle  desired,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all 
Uevers.  that  they  might  know  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
•?7rflr,Vlfl  be  ma(l°  conformable  unto  Ms  death  (comp. 
U.  Hi.  10  with  17 ).  In  the  restitution  of  all  things,  doubtless, 
a  earth  will  bo  brought  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  the 
izon  altar  of  burnt  offering  will  become  a  golden  altar  of 
(Rom.  vm.  21,  ch.  xxi  3,  4),  bnt  until  that  day  the 
tn  will  r  -mam,  before  the  Temple,  an  altar  of  sacrifice. 
e  scene  that  the  Seer  beheld  was  (in  the  first  part)  an 
tn  seen-  during  the  present  won,  in  which  he  beheld  the 
e  toil  iwers  of  the  (,ord  partaking  in  the  sufferings  of  their 
»d.  (See  Add.  Note.  p.  178.)— K.  R.  C.J 


account  of  the  witness  which  they  had. — 

The  testimony,  according  to  the  ancients,  De  Wette, 
and  Bleek,  is  the  testimony  concerning  Christ; 
according  to  Hengstenb.,  Ebrard,  Diisterd.,  it  is 
the  testimony  (objective  or  subjective?)  which  the 
martyrs  have  received  from  Jesus.  Diisterdieck 
says:  "This  view  is  demanded,  irrespective 
even  of  the  parallelism  of  the  foregoing  T.  /.6y. 
T.  &.  by  the  clause  ijv  fl^ov,  which  presupposes 
that  the  fiaprvpia.  which  the  martyrs  had,  had  been 
in  the  first  instance  by  them  received,  namely, 
from  the  true  or  original  Witness,  Jesus  Christ." 
There  is  an  exegetical  obscureness  here.  The 
testimony  is  a  specific  term.  The  gospel  which 
a  man  receives  from  Christ  is  not  in  itself  a 
specific  testimony  or  witness.  It  becomes  testi 
mony  by  faithful  confession  ;  and  then,  doubtless, 
Christ  confesses  Himself  to  the  man  by  whom 
He  is  confessed.  Here,  however,  the  holding  fast 
of  confessors  to  their  confession  is  denoted. 
["The  testimony  is  one  borne  by  them,  as  most 
commentators ;  not  one  borne  to  them  by  the 
faithful  Witness,  as  Diis  erdieck  and  Ebrard, 
most  unnaturally  ;  for  how  could  the  testimony 
borne  to  thorn  before  the  Father  by  Christ  (so 
Ebrard)  be  the  cause  of  their  being  put  to  death 
on  earth?"  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  10.  They  cried  (inpa^av). — According 
to  Ebrard,  the  souls  ;  according  to  Hengstenberg, 
I  the  slain.  The  grammatical  reference,  it  is  true, 
is  to  the  latter ;  but  the  slain  are  the  souls.  In 
this  vision  Hengstenberg,  after  a  more  general 
view  of  all  that  goes  before  it,  falls  entirely  into 
the  church-historical  interpretation,  and  speaks 
of  catastrophes  which  hold  out  a  prospect  of  the 
final  judgment.  All  the  seal-visions,  from  the 
first  on,  progress  toward  the  final  judgment; 
and  this  is  assuredly  true,  therefore,  of  the 
vision  of  the  martyrs  in  particular.  Toward  the 
actual  end  of  the  world,  however,  quite  different 
forms  of  persecution  take  the  place  of  slaying, 
see  ch.  xiii.  17. 

According  to  Hengstenberg,  the  souls  of  the 
slain  are  not  their  spirits  as  existent  in  the  other 
world,  but  their  animal  souls,  identical  with  the 
blood,  and  destroyed  in  death  along  with  tneir 
bodies ;  he,  therefore,  apprehends  the  descrip 
tion  as  purely  poetical;  or,  rather,  he  gives  a 
purely  prosaic  interpretation.* 


*  [It  becomes  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  important 
qii"8tion  whether  Heugstenberg  is  not  right.  He  writes: 
'•The  SnuU  of  the  martyrs,  in  ver. 9,  are  not  the  souls  in  ih« 
intermediate  state,  ai  expositors  commonly  suppose  ;  the 
touls  ((j/v^ai)  are  meant,  of  which  it  is  said  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  that  they  are  in  the  blood— the  animal  souls  (see,  for 
example,  Gen.  ix.  5,  [the  term  here  translated  life  is  in  the 
LXX.^n/x))]);  they  are  murdered  souls  ;  but  the  blood  itself 
mi;;lit  as  well  have  stood,  and  in  ver.  10,  indeed,  is  actually 
put  instead  of  the  souls  here.  This  is  plain  from  compar 
ing  the  original  passage,  Gen.  iv.  10,  where  the  blood  of  Abel 
cries  to  God  from  the  ground.  (Ziillie:  '  Only  a  dramatizing 
of  the  thought;  your  blood  demands  vengeance,  according 
to  Gen.  iv.  10,  ix.  6,  etc.'  [LXX.];  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  phraseology  of  tiie  O  d  and  New  Testaments,  in  which 
everywhere  the  spirits  (irvtvu.a.Ta.)  only,  not  the  souls  (\l>v\ai) 
of  the  departed  are  spoken  of — see  my  Comm.  on  the  I'ralms, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  87  (Trans  ).  It  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
parallel  passage,  ch.  xx.  4,  where  the  discourse  is  of  the  tmtlt 
(\l/v^ai)  of  those  who  have  been  beheaded  for  the  testimony 
"f  Jesus,  and  where  the  Prophet  sees  them  livo  again.  It  U 
plain,  finally,  from  the  fact  that  the  S"uls  were  seen  un  <er 
the  altar,  in  reference  to  Levit.  iv.  7  (comp.  v.  9),  '  And  th» 
whole  blood  of  the  bullock  shall  he  pour  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altxr  of  burnt  offering,  which  is  before  the  taliernxcle 
of  the  congregation.'  Accordingly,  since  the  place  under 
the  altar  has  nothing  to  do  with  mult  in  the  higher  sens*. 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


The  souls  invoke  the  Lord  ns  6  6fa-6r^  ;  i.  e., 
the  LORD  in  His  absolute  power  and  authority. 
They  doubt  not  that  He  is  able  immediately  to 
bring  the  course  of  the  world  to  a  conclusion. 
The  human  soul  in  extreme  distress  is  always 
prone  to  appeal  to  this  power.  Diisterdieck 
[also  Alford],  not  without  reason,  brings  out th« 
special  reference  of  the  Divine  title  to  the  rfow/Uw, 
as  indicated  in  our  text  by  the  avvdoohoi. 

The  application  of  afydtvot;  to  God's  faithful 
ness  to  His  promise  (Vitringa,  Bengel  and  others) 
is  opposed  hy  Diisterdieck.  The  word  certainly 
does  primarily  denote  the  true,  essential  Lord; 
this,  however,  is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  an  ap 
peal  to  His  faithfulness.  [See  on  ch.  iii.  7. — 
E.  11.  C.] 

Them  that  dwell  on  the  earth. — Antithesis 
to  the  servants  of  God.  In  demonstration  of  the 
ethical  nobility  of  the  longing  uttered  by  the 
martyrs  —  a  longing  which  contained  neither  a 
culpable  impatience  nor  a  desire  for  revenge — 
Bede  has  remarked:  "Non  hsec  odio  inimicorum, 
pro  quibus  in  hoc  i-xculo  rogaverunt,  uruiit,  sed  umore 
sequitriis,qua  ipsijudici  ut  prope  positi  concordant  " 
(Diisterdieck). 

To  Bengel's  observation :  "  They  are  concerned 
for  the  honor  of  the  holiness  and  truth  of  their 
Lord  ;"  we  must  add  that,  for  that  very  reason, 
they  are  also  concerned  for  justice  and  their  own 
justification. 

Ver.  11.  And  a  white  robe  was  given 
unto  them,  to  each.  — This  express  singular 
is  very  significant.  Each  soul  in  particular  is 
justified.  According  to  Hengstenberg,  this  is 
but  an  illustration  of  their  felicity,  for  the  bene 
fit  of  John  and  the  Church.  "  According  to  ch. 
iii.  4,  5,  and  vii.  14,  the  white  robe  constitutes  the 
attire  of  all  the  blessed,  and  they,  as  such,  enter 
into  glory  immediately  upon  their  departure  out 
of  this  life.  Accordingly,  the  words,  wasaivcn, 
cannot  refer  to  the  bestowment  itself,  but  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  Seer."  Diisterdieck  opposes 
this  hypothesis  of  a 'poetical  fiction, "but  also 
combats  the  view  of  Bengel,  who  supposes  that 
some  particular  thing  over  and  above  eternal 
salvation  and  blessedness  is  intended.  "  White 
stolse,  or  long  white  robes,  are  an  excellent  adorn 
ment  and  high  honor."  Vitringa's  interpreta 
tion  is,  indeed,  a  more  valuable  one:  "The 
cause  of  these  martyrs  shall  be  publicly  vindica 
ted  in  the  Church,  and  they  shall  be  recognized 
and  extolled  as  sharers  in  the  glory  and  King 
dom  of  Christ,  their  cause  having  for  a  time 
appeared  in  a  dubious  light."  Bossuet,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  import  of  the  white  robe 
amongst  the  Romans,  seems  to  regard  it  here  as 
indicative  of  a  special  expectancy  of  the  resur 
rection.  Martyrdom  is  certainly  a  special  can- 
didateship  for  glory  ;  yet,  according  to  the  mean- 


we  can  on'y  understand  hy  the  souls  (i^u^ai)  the  animal 
touts,  which  perish  with  the  body."  According  to  this  inter 
pretation,  it  is  the  blood,  the  murdered  lives,  of  the  paints 
that  calls  to  God  for  vengeance.  An  I  this  idea  is  far  more  in 
accordance  with  what  we  are  t  Might  concerning  the  ch  trac- 
ter  of  the  redeemed  than  the  on«  commonly  received.  There 
is  no  incongruity  in  the  Biippo->ition  that  the  blnori  of  mar 
tyred  Stephen,  like  that  of  Abel,  should  have  call-d  upon 
God  to  avensre  it ;  but  we  cannot  entertain  tho  thought  that 
the  spirit  of  him  who,  like  Jesus,  departed  with  a  prayer  for 
forgiveness,  should,  immediately  after  his  departure,  have 
raised  the  cry,  Lord,  avenge  me,  punish  my  murderers. — 
E.  R.  C.] 


ing  of  the  white  robe  elsewhere  in  the  Apoca 
lypse,  Vitringa  appears  to  us  to  have  presented 
the  true  signification  of  the  present  passage.* 

[ALFORD:  "The  white  robe,  in  this  Book,  is 
the  vestment  of  acknowledged  and  glorified 
righteousness,  in  which  the  saints  walk  and 
reign  with  Christ,  comp.  ch.  iii.  4,  vii.  13  sqq.  al. 
This  was  given  to  the  martyrs;  but  their  prayer 
for  vengeance  was  not  yet  granted.  The  Seer 
saw  in  vision  that  this  was  so.  The  white  robe 
was  not  actually  bestowed  as  some  additional 
boon,  but  seemed  in  vision  to  be  thus  bestowed, 
because  in  that  vision  one  side  only  of  the  mar 
tyrs'  intermediate  state  had  been  presented,  viz.: 
the  fact  of  their  slaughter  and  their  collective 
cry  for  vengeance.  Now,  as  over  against  that, 
the  other  more  glorious  side  is  presented,  viz.  : 
that  though  the  collective  cry  for  vengeance  is 
not  yet  answered,  yet,  individually,  they  are 
blessed  in  glory  with  Christ,  and  waiting  for 
their  fellows  to  be  fully  complete." — E.  R.  C.] 

That  they  should  rest. — According  to  Bengel 
and  De  Wette,  avarracauvrai  means  a  cessation 
from  crying;  according  to  Hengstenberg,  it 
denotes  the  repose  of  the  blessed,  the  rest  from 
the  toils  and  conflicts  of  life,  with  reference  to 
ch.  xiv.  13.  This  too,  then,  would  be  a  mere 
poetic  description.  As  in  the  humanly  con 
ditioned  world  of  feeling,  the  impulse  of  justice 
and  the  impulse  of  mercy  modify  each  other,  and 
the  latter  especially  appeases  the  former  (James 
ii.  13),  so  too  the  impulses  of  longing  in  view  of 
the  Divine  purpose  and  end  of  th<>  world  are 
appeased  by  the  impulse  of  patience  in  view  of 
the  Divine  plan  of  the  world.  Patience  must 
supplement  longing,  Rom.  viii.  17,  25.  The  con 
solation  of  them,  by  pointing  them  to  the  end  of 
their  earthly  sufferings,  is  an  independent  affair, 
and  its  place  is  not  here.  The  first  word  of 
comfort  that,  would  be  spoken  to  a  man  who  had 
been  slain  would  not  be — thou  art  now  freed 
from  all  trouble  [?].  The  instinct  of  justice  is 
aeonic,  and  extends  into  eternity ;  this  Kanl 
saw. 

[WORDSWORTH:  "They  enjoy  the  rest  and  re 
freshment  of  Paradise  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  and  ara 
in  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22).  Therefore, 
as  the  Apocalypse  says,  '  Jlle*sed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord  .  .  .  for  they  (that  they  may 
[shall])  rest  from  their  labors,  ch.  xiv.  13  " — 
ALFORD:  "Not  merely  abstain  from  their  cry  for 
venyeance,  be  quiet ;  but  rest  in  blessedness,  see  ch. 
xiv.  13;  Dan.  xii.  13." — BARNES  :  "  That  is,  that 
they  must  wait  for  a  little  season  before  they 
could  be  avenged  us  they  desired/' — E.  R.  C.] 

Yet  a  little  time.  —  '•  Bengel's  reckonings 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  '  xf>6i-of '  suffer 
shipwreck  on  the  right  reading  %p.  fiiKp6v" 
(Diisterdieck).  The  term  time  in  itself  is  the 
indefinite  form  of  the  future. softened  for  patience 
by  the  epithet :  a  little  time,  as  also  by  the  idea 
of  the  chronos&s  the  legitimately  expiring  period 
leading  to  the  Kaip6<;.  Then,  again,  the  purpose 
of  the  waiting  is  stated :  Iva  Trl.r/puduatv,  etc. 
That  their  full  number  may  be  made  up.  Wolf, 
Ebrard,  Diisterdieck,  Do  Wette:  That  their  caret  i 
might  be  completed,  or  that  they  might  be  com- 

*  [Does  not  a  comparison  of  this  verse  with  rh.  vii.  9,  13, 
14,  indicate  that  the  whitt  rnhrs  have  reference  to  a  heavenly 
condition,  and  not  to  an  earthly  vindication  f — E.  R.  C.J 
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pleted  [in  the  sense  of  dying,  or  of  moral  per 
fection  ;  De  Wette  thinks  either  may  be  intended. 
— TR.J.  Similarly  Hengstenberg,  in  accordance 
with  the  reading  TthnpiMsuai.  In  opposition  to 
Bengel's  view,  Hengsteuberg  remarks:  "One 
must  be  very  full  of  Judaistic  notions  to  pretend 
to  understand  by  the  fellow-servants,  future 
martyrs  from  among  the  Gentiles,  and  by  the 
brethren,  martyrs  of  Israel."  Being  slightly 
scholastic,  however,  is  not  always  being  Judais 
tic.  Bengel  had  overcome  the  Judaistic  tendency 
to  a  greater  degree  than  many  another  man. 
According  to  Dusterdieck,  against  De  Wette,  the 
numeric  completeness  has  reference  only  to  the 
future  martyrs.  But  neither  can  these  consti 
tute  a  separate  class,  according  to  John's  view. 

[ALFORD:  "Shall  have  accomplished  (scil.  their 
course).  Considering  that  this  absolute  use  of 
TT/.qpovi',  without  an  object  following,  is  an  dn-af 
Tieyouevov,  it  is  strange  that  Ebrard  and  Diist. 
should  designate  ^.tjpuauaiv  as  an  explanatory 
reading  for  n/.n/iuduaiv.  If  this  latter  be  read, 
then  we  must  render:  shall  have  been  completed 
(in  number);  a  meaning  found  Luke  xxi.  24; 
Acts  vii.  23,  30;  ix.  23;  xxiv.  27;  comp.  also 
Col.  ii.  10,  which  suggests  another  reason  for 
altering  to  -Otiaiv." — E.  R.  C  ] 

The  vision  of  the  fifth  seal  has  also  been  par- 
ticularized.  In  the  martyrs  crying  for  ven 
geance,  Vitringa  discovered  the  Waldenses. 
Bengel  interposed  a  chronos=llll^  years  be 
tween  the  Apostolic  martyrs  that  cry  for  ven 
geance  and  the  martyrs  of  the  future;  thus  he 
also  struck  upon  the  Waldenses — not,  how 
ever,  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
chronos.* 

On  isolated  allegorizing  interpretations  of  the 
words,  souls  under  the  altar,  see  Dusterdieck, 
p.  265. 

Vers.  12-17. 

VISION    OF    THE    SIXTH    SEAL. 

Ebrard  and  Dusterdieck  maintain  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  depicted  in 
this  vision  [so  also  Wordsworth  and  Alford. 
See  ADD.  NOTE,  p.  178. — E.  R.  C.].  And  thus 
for  the  second  time  the  cyclical  structure  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  established.  But  as  the  condition 
of  Laodicea  and  the  Lord's  standing  before  the 
door  did  but  lightly  touch  upon  the  end,  so  the 
present  cycle  does  indeed  advance,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  abundance  of  room  for  the 
following  cycles.  And  this  inasmuch  as  it  is 
essentially  confined  to  the  cosmical  indications 
of  the  beginning  catastrophe.  Our  passage  re 
produces  the  parallels  in  the  Eschatological  Dis 
course,  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30,  in  a  prophetically 


*  [ELLIOTT  and  BARXES  identify  this  Seal  with  the  persecu 
tion  under  Diocletian  (A.  I).  *»a-:U2).  They  both  give  co- 
P'ous  extracts  frjiu  Uibb  m  mid  other  historians.  The  latter 
quotes  from  Gibbon  a.-*  follows  :  '•  Qalerius  at  length  extorted 
from  him  (Diocletian)  the  permission  of  summoning  a  coun 
cil,  composed  of  a  few  persons,  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
civil  and  military  department  of  the  State.  It  may  be  pre 
sumed  that  they  insisted  on  every  topic  which  might  interest 
the  pride,  the  piety,  the  fears  of  their  sovereign  in  tl.r  de 
struction  of  Christianity,  i.  318."  -It  would  have  been  an 
easy  task,  from  the  history  of  Kusebius,  from  the  declaration 

tl  LactantiiH,  and  from  the  most  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a 
long  series  of  horrid  and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many 
pages  with  racks  and  scourges,  with  iron  hooks  and  red  hot 

ed-,  and  with  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and  steel 
savage  Leasts,  and    more  savage  executioners,  could  inflict 
on  the  human  body,  i.  326."— E.  K.  C  1 
12 


developed  form.  The  second  vision  has  its  foun 
dation  in  Matt.  xxiv.  0;  the  third  and  fourth 
visions  have  theirs  in  ver.  7;  and  the  fifth  in 
ver.  9.  [This  sketch,  manifestly  true  in  all  the 
particular  parallels  mentioned,  leaves  entirely 
out  of  view,  as  will  be  observed,  any  parallel  to 
the  leading  figure,  the  false  Christs  of  ver.  5. 
See  ADD.  NOTE. — E.  R.  C.]  Hence,  all  allego- 
ristic  interpretations  which  deny  the  reference 
of  the  fifth  seal  to  the  end  of  the  world,  making 
the  vision  consist  of  intermediate  forms  or  more 
general  features,  are  to  be  rejected.  Promi 
nence,  however,  must  be  given  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Seer  here  beholds  only  the  signs  of  the  co»- 
mical  end  of  the  world  and  the  effects  of  those 
signs,  whilst  with  the  seventh  seal,  or  in  the 
trumpet  cycle,  chs.  vii.  and  viii.,  the  spiritual 
signs  and  events  are  revealed.  By  this  fact 
exegesis  is  conditioned,  as  has  been  previously 
intimated.  Hoffmann  did  not  understand  thiat 
sequence  when  he  judged  that  nothing  but  a  de 
scription  of  the  new  world  could  follow  this- 
delineation  of  the  day  of  wrath.  See  Ebrard 
on  this,  p.  261.  Whilst  Ebrard  gathers  from 
our  text  that  the  whole  firmament,  the  entire 
structure  of  the  world,  shall  be  destroyed  and 
cease  to  be — a  view  which  exceeds  every  Biblical 
limit,  even  2  Pet.  iii. — Dusterdieck,  on  the  other 
hand,  justly  makes  mention  of  the  visional 
form  of  the  revelation,  though  that,  indeed,  does 
not  preclude  the  reality  of  the  individual  features 
as  symbolically  presented. 

Ver.  12.  A  great  earthquake. — See  ch.  xi. 
13;  xvi.  18;  viii.  5.  In  all  these  passages, 
however,  the  context  must  decide  whether  the 
terrestrial  or  the  social  and  spiritual  import 
predominates. 

["  We  have  no  word  but  earthquake  for  aeifffios; 
but  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  cover  the  mean 
ing.  For  here  the  heavens  are  shaken  (against 
Dusterdieck),  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land. 
See  Hag.  ii.  6,  7,  and  .  .  .  Heb.  xii.  26,  27." 
ALFORD.— E.  R.  C.] 

As  sackcloth  of  hair,  Is.  1.  3. 

The  moon  like  blood,  Joel  ii.  31. 

The  heavens  rolled  together,  Is.  xxxiv.  4. 

The  kings,  etc.,  Matt.  xxv.  32.  "Kings  are 
filled  with  anguish  in  common  with  the  meanest 
slave"  (Dusterdieck).  This  ought,  properly, 
to  be  transposed,  since  the  meanest  slave  has 
outwardly  the  least  to  lose. 

Ver.  17.  In  the  cry  of  the  terrified  and  trem 
bling  ones  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  the 
thought  that  they  seek  death  (Hengstenberg, 
Ebrard,  Dusterdieck)  is  not  the  primary  idea 
conveyed  by  the  text.  They  seek  absolute  con 
cealment  from  the  face  of  God  and  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb,  from  judgment,  in  their  despairing  re 
pentance.  And  the  meaning  of  this  is,  we  admit, 
that  this  present  life  is  so  transformed  for  them 
into  an  invasion  of  the  terrible  beyond,  that  they 
now  picture  even  that  beyond  as  more  endurable 
in  reality  than  the  life  which  they  now  live. 
Dusterdieck  rightly  characterizes  these  excla 
mations  as  representative  of  the  utterances  of 
unbelievers. 

Special  interpretations:*  as  applying  to    the 


*  [ELLIOTT  and  BARXES  identify   this  Seal  also  with  great 
periods  in  Roman  history  (see  p.  168). 
[The  former,  who  regards  the  period  indicated  in  this  chap- 
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Jewish  war,  especially  the  destruction  of  Jeru 
salem  (Grotius  and  others) ;  to  intermediate 
historic  spiritual  events  in  the  Church  (Bede, 
Vitringa  and  others) ;  particularly  to  the  dark 
ening  of  prophecy  and  law  (Bohmer),  to  Christ 
blasphemed  (the  darkened  sun),  etc.  See  Diis- 
terdieck.  p.  269.  On  similar  allegorizings  by 
Hengstenberg,  see  Ebrard,  p.  258. 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  FIRST  six  SEALS.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[Every  proposed  scheme  of  the  Seals  must  be 
tried  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  only  which  at 
once  meets  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
symbols,  which  preserves  the  unity  of  the  whole 
system  of  symbolization,  and  which  manifestly 
lies  parallel  with  the  established  facts  of  history, 
should  be  accepted. 

It  is  an  essential  element,  in  the  scheme  of 
Stuart,  which  represents  the  visions  as  having 
had  their  primary  fulfillment  in  the  events  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that 
the  Apocalypse  should  have  been  written  before 
that  event.  This  opinion  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  successfully  controverted  by  Lange 
(see  Introduction,  p.  59sqq.)  and  many  of  the 
ablest  Commentators.  But  even  if  that  opinion 
be  correct,  and  if  the  visions  did  find  a  fulfill 
ment  in  the  events  referred  to,  it  seems  rational 
to  regard  that  fulfillment  as  only  typical,  in  it 
self  prophetic  of  one  greater  and  more  complete. 
We  cannot  suppose,  in  view  of  ancient  history 
alone,  that  the  tremendous  imagery,  either  of 
our  Lord's  eschatological  discourse,  Matt.  xxiv. 
5-31,  or  of  the  Seals  (which  seem  to  lie  parallel 
with  the  portion  of  the  discourse  referred  to), 
should  have  had  relation  merely  to  the  events 
that  preceded  and  accompanied  the  victory  of 
Titus.  Still  less,  in  view  of  the  course  of  his 
tory  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
manifest  accordance  of  the  symbolization  there 
with,  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
was  a  forecasting  of  the  former.  Stuart  himself, 
it  will  be  observed  (see  Foot-note,  p.  168),  does 
not  deny  the  validity  of  this  conclusion. 

The  schemes  of  Wordsworth  and  Lord,  whilst 
they  have  many  things  in  them  that  have  the 
appearance  of  truth,  do  not,  even  where  the 

ter  as  that  in  which  the  political  power  of  heathenism  was 
destroyed,  supports  his  view  as  follows:  By  the  earth  lie  un 
derstands  the  '•  Unman  earth.  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  103) ;  by  t]\efirma- 
mental  Heaven  above  this  Apocalyptic  enrth,  "the  ruling  de 
partment  in  the  dominant  polity;"'  and  by  its  luminaries, 
•'  the  actual  rulers  and  governing  powers  therein"  (vol.  i., 
pp.  103,  2:56sq.).  From  this  point  of  view  he  writes  concern 
ing  this  vision  :  "It  surely  betokened  some  sudden  and  ex 
traordinary  revolution  in  tue  Roman  Empire,  which  would 
follow  chronologically  after  the  era  of  martyrdoms  depicted 
under  the  Seal  preceding;  a  revolution  arising  Irom  the 
triumph  of  the  Christinn  ciusr.  over  its  enemies,  and  in  de 
gree  complete  and  universal.''  These  conditions  he  finds 
fulfilled  in  the  great  revolution  under  Constantine — a  revo 
lution  concerning  which  he  quotes  Gibbon  as  writing  (vol. 
v.):  "  The  ruin  of  the  Pagan  religion  is  described  by  the 
Sophists  as  a  dreadful  and  amazing  prodigy,  which  cm-ered 
the  Earth  with  darkness  and  restored  the  ancient  condition 
of  chaos  and  of  night." 

[BARNES  fix*s  upon  a  different  period.  rt>.:  A.  D.  365-410 
He  writes:  "The  design  of  thesn  verses  (15-17),  in  the  varied 
language  used,  is  evidently  to  denote  universal  consternation 
and  alarm — as  if  the  Earth  should  be  convulsed,  and  the 
stars  should  fall,  and  the  Heavens  shouM  pass  away."  He 
quotes  largely  from  historians  to  show  that  these  figures 
met  their  most  complete  fulfillment  in  the  period  closing 
-with  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  by  the  Qoths  and  Van 
dal*.— E.  R.  0.] 


presentation  of  historical  facts  is  correct,  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Symbols. 

Of  the  many  historical  views  that  have  been 
presented,  those  of  Elliott  and  Barnes  have  by 
far  the  greatest  appearance  of  probability.  But 
even  these  are  liable  to  serious  objections.  1. 
They  fail  in  presenting  well-defined  historical 
periods.  The  historical  hypothesis  calls  for  suc 
cessive  periods  which,  although  they  may  blend 
into  each  other  at  each  beginning  and  close, 
shall  be  distinctly  marked  as  satisfying  the  sym 
bols  in  their  central  portions.  The  first  and 
second  periods  presented  by  these  Commentators 
(I.  A.  D.  96-184;  II.  184  or  193-284)  are  well- 
defined  (and  to  a  considerable  extent  satisfy  the 
symbols),  but  beyond  these  all  is  confusion. 
The  third  period  does  not  begin  at  or  near  the 
termination  of  the  second,  but  is  embosomed 
within  it,  beginning  before  A.  D.  217,  and  run 
ning  on  indefinitely  ;  the  fourth  period  is  embo 
somed  within  the  third  (A.D.  243-268) ;  the  fifth 
(A.  D.  284-310  or  312)  does  not  begin  on  the 
termination  of  the  fourth,  or  even  of  the  third, 
but  of  the  second.  2.  Both  these  schemes  pre 
sent  utterly  unsatisfactory  explanations  of  the 
Sixth  Seal.  We  feel  that  the  awful  figures  of 
this  vision — a  trembling  Universe,  the  sun  dark 
ened,  the  moon  as  blood,  the  stars  of  Heaven 
falling  to  the  earth — are  not  satisfied  by  the 
merely  terrestrial  convulsions  that  terminated 
in,  either  the  destruction  of  the  political  power 
of  Paganism,  or  the  sack  of  Rome. 

The  hypothesis,  advocated  by  Lange  and  Alford, 
that  the  first  five  Seals  are  synchronous,  begin 
ning,  as  to  their  development,  at  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  continuing  to  the  present  time,  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  correct,  as  is  also 
the  further  hypothesis,  that  by  the  Riders  on 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  horses  are  meant  re 
spectively  War,  Dearth  and  Aggravated  Mortality. 
He  must,  however,  express  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  interpretations  of  both  these  distinguished 
Commentators  of  the  Rider  on  the  first  or  white 
horse.  Lange  identifies  this  Rider  with  Christ. 
A  special  objection  lies  against  this  view,  viz.: 
that  it  requires  us  to  regard  as  mixed  together 
symbols  of  entirely  different  orders.  As  the 
symbols  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  visions 
are  aberrant,  and  as  all  the  surroundings  lead  us 
to  group  the  four  Horsemen  together,  it  seems 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  symbol  should 
be  aberrant  also.  Far  better  is  the  supposition 
of  Alford,  who,  ignoring  the  consideration  just 
mentioned,  supports  his  interpretation  that,  this 
Rider  is  not  the  personal  Christ,  but  Chris 
tianity,  by  language  quoted  in  the  Foot-note  on 
p.  171  sq. 

But  even  this  modified  hypothesis  is  liable  to 
serious  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  repre 
sents  Christianity  as  wearing  the  golden  crown, 
whilst  those  who  profess  it  are  represented  in 
the  fifth  Seal  as  victims  falling  under  the  hand 
of  the  dwellers  upon  earth.  The  crown  of  this 
Rider  calls  for  recognized  sovereignty  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  not  satisfied  by  what  is  called  the 
spiritual  kingship  of  the  Sons  of  God.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  Christ  was  a  King  in  humili 
ation ;  but  the  only  crown  He  wore  on  Earth 
was  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  It  is  the  teaching, 
not  only  of  the  fifth  Seal,  but  of  the  didactie 
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portions  of  Scripture,  that,  throughout  the  pre 
sent  dispensation,  His  true  followers,  as  pilgrims 
and  sojourners  here,  must  be  partakers  of  His 
humiliation.  Another  objection  to  this  view  is, 
that  it  places  Christianity  in  apparent  subordi 
nation  to  God's  ministers  in  nature  (see  last  para 
graph  of  the  Add.  Comment  on  p.  170  sq.).  It  is  at 
the  call  of  the  Zua  that  the  four  Riders  come 
forth.  The  unity  of  the  complex  symbol  seems 
to  demand  that  each  one  of  the  Riders  should 
act  in  one  of  the  realms  of  God's  natural  govern 
ment. 

There  is  an  hypothesis  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  writer,  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of 
the  entire  symbolization,  and  which  brings  that 
symbolization  into  harmony  with  the  other 
teachings  of  the  Scripture  and  the  facts  of  his 
tory,  viz. :  that  the  Rider  on  the  white  horse 
symbolizes  mere  Hainan  Culture,  or,  to  adopt  the 
current  term,  Science. 

From  the  beginning,  Science  has  gone  forth  in 
triumph,  conquering,  and  that  he  may  conquer; 
amongst  "the  dwellers  upon  earth"  he  is  the  ac 
knowledged  and  crowned  King;  his  bow,  like  that 
of  Apollo,  is  far-sounding  and  far-reaching.  He 
has  proclaimed  himself,  and  now  in  louder  and 
more  triumphant  tones  than  ever  is  proclaiming 
himself,  to  be  the  true  deliverer  of  men  from  woe. 
And  yet  throughout  the  long  period  of  his  reign, 
though  he  has  ministered  much  to  intellectual 
and  material  advancement,  he  has  been  unable 
to  abolish  war,  and  dearth,  and  aggravated 
mortality,  and.  the  true  followers  of  Jesus  have 
been  opposed  and  persecuted — sometimes  with 
the  sword  and  faggot,  sometimes  with  less  appa 
rent,  but  not  less  real  instrumentalities.  As 
the  servant  of  Christ,  .Science  has  been,  in  the 
past,  and  will  be  more  gloriously  in  the  future, 
one  of  the  grandest  instrumentalities  for  human 
development  and  blessing;  but,  as  an  indepen 
dent  king,  he  is  a  mock  Christ. 

This  hypothesis,  which  is  consistent  with  his 
torical  facts,  satisfies  the  Symbols  of  the  first 
vision,  and  brings  them  into  unity  with  those 
which  follow;  it  places  the  first  Rider  in  the 
same  order  of  Symbols  with  the  others;  it  places 
him  in  a  realm  of  nature;  it  is  consistent  with 
the  implications  of  the  fifth  Seal ;  it  is  in  har 
mony  with  the  teachings  of  the  didactic  Scrip 
tures  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  through 
out  the  present  dispensation;  and,  lastly,  it 
brings  the  entire  vision  into  parallelism  with 
the  eschatological  discourse  of  our  Lord  (Matt, 
xxiv.),  in  which  He  forewarned  His  disciples  that 
in  the  future  before  His  second  Advent  there 
should  be  (1)  false  Christs,  ver.  5;  (2)  wars, 
vers.  6,  7 ;  (3)  dearth,  ver.  7 ;  (4)  aggravated 
mortality,  ver.  7;  (5)  persecutions,  vers.  9,  10; 
(6)  to  be  followed  by  fearful  commotions  and 
woes  preceding  the  Advent,  vers.  15-30;  (7)  the 
Advent,  vers.  30,  31.* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  fifth  Seal,  as 

*  [The  four  realms  of  nature  brought  to  view  on  this  hy 
pothesis  are  (I)  human  intellect,  (!i)  government,  (3)  tho 
processes  ministering  to  growth  and  nourishment,  and  (4, 
possibly)  the  atmosphere  as  the  seat  oftho.se  influences  which 
minister  to  health  an<l  disease.  Is  it  not  possible  tha1  the 
ideal  forms  of  the  Zia  may  have  relation  to  these  realms 
of  nature :  the  Human  figure  to  the  first,  the  Lion  to  the 
second,  the  Ox  to  the  third,  and  the  Eaule  to  the  fourth  ? — 
«.  R.  C.] 


to  its  first  part  (vers.  9,  10),  is  an  Earth  scene 
representing  the  condition  of  the  true  followers 
of  Christ  (or  at  least  the  most  faithful  portions 
thereof)  during  the  period  of  His  absence. 
That  this  is  to  be  a  condition  of  humiliation  and 
suffering,  cornp.  2  Tim.  iii.  12;  Matt.  xxiv.  8,  9; 
John  xv.  18-24;  xvi.  1-4,  19-22;  Rom.  viii 
18-23,  35,  36;  Gal.  iv.  29;  Phil.  i.  27-30;  1 
Thess.  ii.  11-15  with  iii.  3,  4 ;  2  Thess.  i.  4-7; 
2  Tim.  ii.  3,  12;  Heb  xii.  1-5;  xiii.  13,  14; 
James  i.  2,  3,  12;  v.  7-11;  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7,  11,  13; 
ii.  12,  21  ;  iv.  1,  12-14,  etc.*  As  to  its  second 
part  (ver.  11),  it  describes  the  condition  of  their 
departed  spirits  (see  Foot-note,  p.  170). 

The  events  of  the  sixth  Seal  it  seems  most 
reasonable  to  regard  as  subsequent  to  those  of 
the  preceding  Seals — indeed  as  still  future. 
Even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  fearful  convul 
sions  therein  foretold  are  to  be  regarded  as 
symbolic  of  revolutions  in  the  realm  of  human 
government,  it  may  be  asked :  Have  there  as 
yet  been  such  revolutions  as  satisfy  the  tremen 
dous  symbols?  And  beyond  this — Doubtless, 
fearful  convulsions  in  human  affairs  were  in  the 
view  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  29)  and  of  the 
Seer  (vers.  12-16) ;  but  can  we  regard  their 
words  as  referring  only  to  such  convulsions? 
If  the  earth  quaked,  and  the  rocks  rent,  and  the 
sun  was  darkened,  when  the  God-man  died 
(Matt,  xxvii.  45,  61,  etc.),  is  it  not  rational  to 
expect,  in  view  of  such  prophecies  as  those 
referred  to.  that  similar  portents  will  precede 
or  accompany  His  Second  Coining  in  glory? 

That  the  sixth  Seal  heralds  and  introduces 
the  End  of  the  JEon  and  the  Coming  of  the  Lord 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Basileia,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  that  in  any  proper  sense  it  can  be 
said  to  usher  in  the  Final  Consummation,  the 
Advent  of  the  Lord  for  Final  Judgment,  is  ex 
ceedingly  questionable  (A<i<l. Notes,  P.  339sqq.). 
It  brings  us  to  the  very  Appearing  of  the  Lord ; 
but  here,  that  Advent  and  its  accompanying  and 
succeeding  events  are  not  described.  We  are 
again  brought  to  the  same  event  at  the  blowing 
of  the  Seventh  Trumpet,  ch.  xi.  15 ;  and  again 
ch.  xiv.  11.  The  full  description,  however,  is 
reserved  until  the  close  of  all  the  collateral 
visions  ending  in  that  event;  it  is  presented  to 
us  chs.  xix.  11;  xx.  6.— E.  R.  C.] 


*  [As  against  the  position  taken  above,  mny  be  urged  the 
present  exemption  of  the  Church  fi  om  persecution.  This 
suggests  the  question,  whether  this  exemption  umy  not  be 
the  result  of  undue  conformity  to  the  world — a  conformity 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Luodicea.  ch.  iii. 
15-17.  The  only  texts  in  the  New  Testament  with  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted,  militating  against  the  truth  of  his 
position  are  sucn  MS  1  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Matt.  vi.  33;  xix.  2!) ;  Mark 
x.  30.  These  texts,  it  is  urged,  promise  temporal  prosperity 
to  true  Christians.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they  had 
immediate  respect  in  primitive,  believers — to  those  to  whom 
the  S  iviour  directly  declared  that  the  world  would  hate  and 
persecute  them.  The  first  passage  cited  was  addressed  to 
that  very  minister  to  whom  it  was  declared  (2  Tim.  iii.  12) 
"  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Cbrist  Jesus  shall  Buffer  perse 
cution."  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  texts  imply  a 
promise  of  temporal  prosperity  and  freedom  from  persecution 
is  to  place  them  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  general  run 
of  inspired  utterance;  and  not  only  so.  but  it  is  to  suppose 
the  utterance  of  a  promise  that  manifestly  never  was  ful 
filled  in  the  CHS«-  of  those  to  whom  it  was  primarily  feiven. 
All  the  passages  can,  without  straining,  be  regarded  as  im 
plying  the  promise  of  spiritual  prosperity  in  the  midst  of 
temporal  adversity.  Thus,  an  I  thus  only,  can  they  b« 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  declarations  of  prophecy 
and  the  facts  ot  history.— E.  R.  C.] 
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SECTION   THIRD. 

The  Seven  Penitential  Trumpets,  issuing  from  the  Opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal. 

CHAP.  VII.   1— IX.   21. 

A.— IDEAL  HEAVENLY  WORLD-PICTURE    OF    THE    SEVEN   PENITENTIAL    TRUMPETS. 
THE  IDEAL,  INVINCIBLE  CHURCH.      ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  AS  THE   CHURCH  MI 
LITANT  BY  THE  SEALING  OF  THE  ELECT  IN  THIS  WORLD;    ITS  CONSUMMATION 
WITH  THE  FOUNDING   OF   THE    CHURCH   TRIUMPHANT  IN  THE    OTHER  WORLD. 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE  LOOSING  OF  THE  SEVENTH  SEAL. 

CH.  VII.   1—17. 

1  And1  after  these  [this2]  things  [pm.  things]  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on  [upon] 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds  of  the  earth,  that  the  wind 
should  [may]  not  blow  on  [upon]  the  earth,  nor  on  [upon]  the  sea,  nor  on  [upon] 

2  any  tree.3     And  I  saw  another  angel  ascending  from  the  east  [sun-rising],  having 
the  [a]  seal  of  the  living  God :  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  [great]  voice  to  the  four 
angels,  [ins.  those]  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt  [injure]  the  earth  and  the  sea, 

3  saying,  Hurt  [Injure]  not  the  earth,  neither  [nor]  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till   we 

4  have  sealed4  the  servants  of  our  God  in  [upon]  their  foreheads.     And  I  heard  the 
number  of  them  which  were  [pm.  them   which  were — ins.  the]  sealed :  and  there 
were  sealed  \_orn.  and  there  were  sealed]  a  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
[ins.  sealed]  of  all  the  tribes  [out  of  every  tribe]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel. 

5  Of  [Out  of]  the  tribe  of  Juda  wre  sealed  [pm.  were  sealed]  twelve  thousand  [ins. 
sealed5].     Of  [ ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Reuben  were  sealed  [pin.  were  sealed]   twelve 
thousand.     Of  [ ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  sealed   \_orn.  were  sealed]  twelve 

6  thousand.     Of  [ ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Aser  were  sealed  [pm.  were  sealed]   twelve 
thousand.     Of  [ ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Nephthalim  were  sealed  [pm.  ivere  sealed] 
twelve  thousand.     Of  [  ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Manasses  were  sealed  [pm.  were  sealed] 

7  twelve  thousand.     Of  [  ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  sealed  [pm.  were  sealed] 
twelve  thousand.     Of  [ ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  sealed   [pm.  were   sealed] 
twelve  thousand.     Of  [ ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Issachar  were  sealed  \_orn.  were  sealed] 

8  twelve  thousand.     Of  [  ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  were  sealed  [pm.  were  sealed] 
twelve  thousand.     Of  [  ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Joseph  were  sealed  [pm.  were  sealed] 
twelve  thousand.     Of  [  ;  out  of]  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  sealed  [pm.  were  sealed] 
twelve  thousand  [ins.  sealed], 

9  After  this  [these  things]  I  beheld  [saw],  and,  lo  [behold]6,  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  [one]  could  number,  of  [out  of]  all  nations,  and  kindreds  [tribes], 
and  people  [peoples],  and  tongues,  stood  [standing]7  before  the  throne,  and  before 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  The  Kai  uncertain.  [Words,  and  Tisch.  give  it  with  X-  B».  1'.;  Lach.  omits  with  A.  C.,  Vulg.;  Alf.  and  Treg. 
bracket.— E.  R.  C.] 

4  Ver.  1.  The  reading  ToGro  preponderates.  [Critical  Editors  read  TOUTO  with  X- A.  B*.  C.;  Cod.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc.,  give 
raOra.— E.  R.  C.J 

3  Ver.  1.  Ti  SivSpov,  more  significant  than  TTO.V  SevSpov.     [Qries.,  Words.,  Lach.,  Treg.,  Tisch.   (Ed.  1859)  read  TI  with 
B*.  C.,  Vulg. ;  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  gives  nav  with  X.  I'. ;   Alford  brackets  TI.— E.  R.  C.] 

4  Ver.  3.  [The  reading  a^>pa.yi^u>^tv  is  without  authority.     All  the  Critical  Editors  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  etc.,  <r<f>payi- 
<ru>nfv.  — E.  R.  C.] 

5  Ver.  5.  In  the  best  Codd.i<T<t>pa.yi<rtJ.<voi\s  given  only  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  doss  (vers.  5  and  8). 

*  Ver.  9.  The  Kai  iSoii  is  doubtful.  In  a  material  aspect  also,  inusmuch  as  the  whole  chapter  treats  of  one  general 
vision.  [Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  give  <coi  LSoit  with  «.  15*.  P. ;  Larh.  omits  with  A.,  Vulg.—  K.  R.  C.] 

'  Ver.  9.  [Words,  and  Alf.  read  ea-r<aras  with  B*. ;  Cod.  C.  gives  COTWTWP ;  Lach.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (and  Lange,  see  in  loc.), 
with  N.  A.  P.,  etc.,  ecrTires.— E.  R.  C.] 
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10  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands ;  and    [ins.  they] 
cried  [cry]  with  a  loud  [great]  voice,  saying,  [ins.  The]  salvation  to  [or,  is  with] 
our  God  which  [who]  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  [or,  is   with]   the  Larnb. 

11  And  all  the  angels  stood  [were  standing8]  round  about  [om.  about]  the  throne,  [om. ,] 
and  about  [om.  about]  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts  [Living-beings],  and  [ins.  they] 

12  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying,  Amen  :  [ins.  the] 
blessing,  and  [iiis.  the]  glory,  and  [ins.  the]  wisdom,  and  [ins.  the]  thanksgiving, 
and  [ins.  the]  honor,  and  [ins.  the]  power,  and  [ins.  the]  might  [strength],  be  [or 
om.  be]  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages].     Amen. 

13  And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  say  ing  unto  me,  What  are  [om.  What  are]  These 
which  [who]  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  [ins.  ,  who  are  they]  ?  and  whence  came 

14  they?     And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir  [My9  lord],  thou  knowest.     And  he  said  to  me, 
These  are  they  which  came  [that  come]  out  of  [ins.  the10]  great  tribulation,  and 
[ins.  they]  have  [om.  have]  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them"  white  in  the  blood 

15  of  the  Lamb.     Therefore  [On  this  account]   are  they  before12  the  throne  of  God, 
and  [ins.  they]  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them  [fx^anrst  CTT'  ourou;,  shall  spread  his  tabernacle  over 

16  them]13.     They  shall  [ins.  not]  hunger  no  [any]  more,  neither   [ins.  shall  they] 
thirst  any  more ;  neither  [o>'xJz  /^]u  shall  the  sun  light  [n'<r%,  fall]  on  them,  nor 

17  any  heat  [xaD/^a,  burning  heat].     For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
[-o  dva  iiiauv  T«D  0[)6vou~\  shall  feed  [shepherdize]  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  [om.  living]  fountains  of  waters  [ins.  of  life15]  :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  [every  tear]  from  their  eyes. 

«  Ver.  11.  Different  readings  see  in  DUst.  [Lach..  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  give  ei<mj<ce(.<rai>  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.  (N.  A.  P.,  how. 
ever,  give  ior-,  X-  also  gives-Kicrai',  uud  B*.  -<cT)<rai>.- — E.  R.  C.] 

9  Ver.  14.  There  is  a  jiou  after  xvpie  according  to  B*.  C.,  etc.  [Mov  is  given  by  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  X-  B*. 
C.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc. ;  it  is  omitted  by  A.  1,  etc.— E.  K.  C.] 

1°  Ver.  14.  The  article  is  significant.  The  reading  of  Lachmann  omits  it.  [Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  give  e*  TTJS  0\i- 
i//cu)?  TTJS  MeV-.  with  X'  B*.  P.,  etc.;  Lach.  gives  O.TTO  flAii/*.  jiey.,  with  A.  (  L'isch.  does  not  mention  A.  as  presenting  this  read- 
ing).-E.  K.  C.] 

11  Ver.  11.  "  Their  robes  "  [rds  cr-roAds  avriav]  in  accordance  with  minuscules. 

!2  Ver.  15.  [Tisch.  (Ed.  1859)  gave  en-l  TU>  Opovtf  with  B*.;  Cod.  X-  A.  P.,  etc.  (according  to  Treg.  and  Tisch.)  give  eirl  TOU 
9povov\  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (3th  Ed.)  give  eviamof  TOU  Opovov,  the  ivui-mov  being  apparently  without  authority. 
(Alf.  claims  for  it  X-  and  A.,  and  cites  I',  as  agreeing  with  B*.  The  Am.  Ed.  cannot  but  suggest  that  the  true  reading  is  as 
given  by  X-  A.  P.,  the  erri  (with  the  genitive)  having  the  force  of  before  or  near  (see  ROBINSON'S  Lex.  under  'Eiri,  I.  a.  (0), 
and  Winer,  \  47,  g.  (c)).— E.  R.  C.] 

l*  Ver.  15.  [Lange  tnuslatus  ••  will  settle  abidingly  (in  His  glory  of  manifestation)  over  them."  See  EXPLANATIONS  IN 
DETAIL,  p.  192.,  and  also  a  most  valuable  note  by  Schaff  in  the  Lange  Comm.  on  John  (TEXT.  AND  GRAM.)  i.  14,  p.  71.  The 
idcii  here  seems  to  be  that  God  will  spread  His  own  special  dwelling-place  over  them ;  this  includes  the  idea  that  He  will 
dwell  among  them. — K.  R.  C  ] 

i*  Ver.  16.  [Altord  and  Tisch.  (1859)  read  ov6"  oi>  /ATJ  ;   Tisch.,  Treg.,  with  X-  A.  P.,  etc.,  read  as  above.— E.  R.  C.] 

15  Ver.  17.  The  reading  £u>i;s.     [So  all  modern  Critical  Editors,  wi  h  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL,    VIEW.* 

The  literal,  allegoristical  exegesis,  with  its 
chronological  interpretation,  has  covered  this 
section  [ch.  vii.]  in  particular,  together  with  the 
corresponding  eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  with 
confusion  and  obscurity.  It  should  be  pre 
mised,  first  of  all,  that  chapters  vii.-ix.  consii- 
tuie  a  whole,  representing  the  essential  form  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  world  in  re 
spect  of  its  spiritual  aspect,  in  its  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  the  New 
Testament  history  of  religion.  [See  p.  192sq.]  If 
the  seven  churches  were  portraits  of  the  Church 
in  its  spiritual  and  world-historical  aspects;  if, 
further,  the  seven  seals  were  characteristic  of  the 
world-historical  side  of  New  Testament  times; 
so  now  in  the  seven  trumpets  the  New  Testament 
history  of  religion,  as  the  spiritual  side  of  New 

*  [Additions  may  be  found  uii'ler  EXPLANATIONS  IN  DETAIL. — 
B.  K.  C.] 


Testament  times,  is  exhibited,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Church  is  portrayed  in  its  transcend 
ent  nature  as  militant  and  triumphant.  It  will 
appear,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  reference  is 
purely  to  spiritual  matters  ;  let  us  meantime  di 
rect  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  charac 
teristic  of  the  section  as  presented  in  the  con 
cluding  words  ch.  ix.  20,  '21.  The  dark  side  in 
the  entire  period  is  the  worship  of  demons,  de 
vilish  spirits,  and  this  dark  side  is  divided  into 
religiotia  idolatries  and  moral  enormities.  As 
the  sections  throughout  the  Apocalypse  unfold 
into  the  antithesis  of  Heaven-pictures  arid  earth- 
pictures,  so  it  is  with  the  present  one.  If  it  be 
objected  that  the  sealing  of  the  144,000  souls 
does  not  take  place  in  Heaven,  but  on  earth,  we 
respond  that  to  the  Apocalyptist,  Heaven  and 
earth  are  not  purely  local  terms,  as  is  evident, 
moreover,  from  chaps,  xii.  and  xxi.  Even  the  Son 
of  Man  Himself  walks  on  earth,  amid  the  candle 
sticks,  according  to  ch.  i.  We  must,  therefore, 
once  for  all,  distinguish  Heaven  on  earth  from  the 
earthly  form  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Andthis  Hea 
ven  on  earth  is  in  t his  case  the  kernel  of  t  lie  Church 
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Militant,  the  plenary  number  of  the  sealed  elect, 
from  whose  ranks  are  issuing,  ever  and  anon, 
those  victor-trains  of  parting  souls  that  form  the 
Church  Triumphant,  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  Thus  is  framed  the  conception  of  the 
Heaven-picture  of  the  ideal  Church  as  a  whole; 
as  branching  into  the  two  stages  of  the  Church 
Militant  and  the  Church  Triumphant  (ch.  vii. 
1-8  ;  9-17).  The  contrasted  earth  picture  of  the 
Church  is  characterized  by  the  trumpets  them 
selves.  We  continue  to  designate  these  as  peni 
tential  Trumpets,  though  prominence  should  also 
be  given  in  the  first  place  to  the  more  general 
signification  of  the  trumpeting*,  as  fi.guri.ng  the 
sudden  warlike  or  dramatic  appearance  of 
worldly  spirits  and  spiritual  errors,  both  of 
which,  however,  serve  as  an  admonition  to  re 
pentance,  to  the  marrow  of  the  Church.  [See 
p.  212  sqq.] 

With  the  chronological  and  literal  conception 
referred  to,  correspond  the  most  considerable 
misunderstandings  which  .attach  to  this  chapter. 
Above  all,  the  chapter  should  not  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  episode.  Neither  should  it  be 
considered  as  a  special  promise  to  the  Jewish 
people.  If  we  hold  fast  to  the  idea  of  the  or 
ganic  completeness  and  unitedness  of  the  Apoca 
lyptic  narration,  such  an  episode,  which  would 
be  destructive  of  all  connection,  is  inconceivable. 
As,  furthermore,  the  seventh  chapter,  as  the 
basis  of  the  seven  Trumpets,  must  perfectly  coin 
cide  with  the  following  two  chapters,  it  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  section  of  the  last  time. 

So  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned,  those  com 
mentators  are  entirely  at  odds  with  the  text  who 
teach  that  the  Jews  in  a  literal  sense  are  intended 
here.  As  surely  as  the  New  Jerusalem  of  ch. 
xxi.  cannot  denote  a  new  Jewish  city  ;  as  surely 
as  the  term  Jews,  as  used  in  the  seven  epistles,  de 
notes  the  very  opposite  of  Judaists,  namely,  the 
true  spiritual  Israel ;  just  so  surely  are  the  peo 
ple  of  Israel,  here,  representative  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  of  God.  It  can  be  affirmed 
only  that  converts  from  Israel  are  included. 

Or  are  the  144,000  souls,  standing,  according 
to  ch.  xiv.,  on  Mount  Zion,  other  chosen  ones, 
though  those  here  mentioned  likewise  appear  as 
sealed?  Or  are  the  former,  also,  only  Jews  after 
all?  And  being  Jews,  are  they  virgins  in  the 
literal  sense,  as  Rothe  maintains  ;  celibates,  such 
as  are  found  so  seldom  amongst  the  Jews  ?  And 
has  the  scene  so  far  changed  that,  whilst  in  our 
passage  the  Church  in  this  world  consists  purely 
of  Jews,  but  in  the  other  world  is  made  up  of  all 
nations,  Gentiles  predominating,  therefore, — in 
ch.  xiv.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gentiles  upon 
Mount  Zion,  i.e.,  in  the  same  region  in  which  tbey, 
inch. vii.,  occupy  the  foreground,  are  displaced 
by  the  Jews? — In  every  case,  we  answer  no. 

Beit  observed  moreover,  that  if  the  symboli 
cal  significance  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  leading 
matter,  the  Twelve  Tribes  must  also  he  taken 
literally;  as  also  the  12,000  of  every  Tribe  ;  the 
omission  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan,  and  everything  else. 
And  this,  apart  from  the  essential  absurdity  that 
during  this  whole  period  of  sealed  Jewish  Chris 
tians,  there  should  be  no  account  made  of  sealed 
Gentile  Christians  on  earth. 

And  here  arises  the  question,  why  the  New 
Testament  Church  should  be  symbolized  by  the 


Jewish  Tribes ;  its  kernel  by  sealed  in- 
dividuals  belonging  to  those  Tribes.  This 
question  is  at  once  satisfactorily  settled  if 
we  do  but  glance  back  at  the  prophetic 
representation  of  the  destiny  of  Israel.  The 
people  of  Israel  is  the  typical  servant  of 
God,  His  elect,  whose  office  ii  is  to  disseminate 
His  law  amongst  the  Gentiles  (Is.  xlii.,  xliii., 
etc.),  before  the  Servant  of  God  in  the  truest  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  the  Messiah,  is  spoken 
of.  The  New  Testament,  again,  takes  up  this 
typical  import  of  Israel,  but  only  decisively  to 
transfer  it  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  New  Tes 
tament  faithful  people,  or  people  of  faith  (Matt. 
Viii.  11;  Rom.  ii.  28;  ch.  iv.  11,  12 ;  Gal.  iv.  26). 
In  our  passage  there  was  abundant  motive  for 
going  back  to  the  symbolical  name  of  Jews,  and 
to  the  symbolical  import,  of  the  Twelve  Tribes 
in  particular,  since  the  position  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  in  regard  to  spiritual  heathendom — whose 
pressure  into  the  Church  the  Apocalyptist  fore 
saw — was  to  be  marked.*  We  would  observe,  in 
this  connection,  that  John,  in  accordance  with 
ideal  theocratic  notions,  regarded  even  Judaistic 
forms  of  corruption  as  a  special  formation  of 
heathenism.  Precautionary  measures  were 
virtually  taken  against  misunderstanding,  in 
the  fact  that  the  Seer  made  those  who  were 
sealed  in  this  world  re-appear,  in  their  consum 
mation  in  the  other  world,  as  an  innumerable 
throng  out  of  a/,1  nations.  [Seep.  193.]  What 
we  have  here,  therefore,  is  not  a  special  scene 
from  the  last  time,  but  an  entirely  new  cycle  of 
the  whole  New  Testament  time  which,  as  a  whole, 
is  eschatological ; — a  heavenly  portrait  of  the 
ideal  Church. 

The  vision  begins  with  the  apparition  of  the 
four  Angels  that  stand  upon  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds  of  the  earth, 
that  no  wind  may  blow  upon  the  earth,  nor  upon 
the  sea,  nor  upon  any  tree. 

We  have  recognized  the  earth  as  the  theocratic 
order  or  institution  ;  here  it  is  the  New  Testa 
ment  order  of  things,  as  presented,  first,  in  the 
Church  alone,  branching  out,  subsequently,  into 
ecclesiastical  and  political  life.  On  the  four 
corners  of  this  earth,  where  it  comes  in  con 
tact  with  the  old  world — from  the  direction  of 
heathenism,  consequently — the  four  winds  arise. 
The  four  winds  are  the  fundamental  forms  of 
those  worldly  time-currents  which  threaten  the 
ruin  of  the  Church  (Dan.  vii.  2;  Eph.  iv.  14j. 
These  time-currents  must  be  loosed  when  their 
time  comes,  for  a  particular  work  is  appointed 
them  ;  on  this  very  account,  however,  they  are, 
as  Divine  dispensations,  held  by  Angels,  that 
they  may  not  break  loose  before  their  time  and 
destroy  the  earth,  i.  e.,  the  young  Church  ;  the 
sea,  or  Christian  national  life,  which  is  not  yet 
strong;  or  individual  Christians  that,  like  all 
sorts  of  trees  of  God  (rl)  have  begun  to  grow 
up  (Ps.  i.).  [See  p.  187.] 

When  another  Angel  appears,  forbidding  the 
four  Angels  to  injure  the  earth,  or  the  sea,  or  in 
dividual  trees,  until  he  shall  have  sealed  the 
servants  of  God,  there  is  presented,  in  the  anti 
thesis  of  two  chronological  sections  of  time,  in 
the  antithesis  of  the  bound  and  t  lie  loosed  winds, 
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a  spiritual  antithesis;  that,  namely,  of  the  sealed, 
over  whom  the  four  winds  have  no  power,  as 
contrasted  with  the  injured  earth,  the  injured 
sea,  and  the  injured  trees.  The  temporal  distinc 
tion,  however,  has  likewise  its  own  independent 
signification;  the  winds  are  never  loosed  until 
the  kernel  of  the  faithful  is  firmly  established. 

The  nature  of  the  other  Angel,  ascending 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  is  determined  by  the 
idea  of  the  sealing.  Since  the  conception  of 
justification  has  suffered  such  decay  in  the  evan 
gelical  Church,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
our  Theology  has  in  still  greater  measure  lost 
the  idea  of  sealing,  although  the  latter  was  pre 
figured  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  ix.  4), 
whilst  it  appears  distincily  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  as  the  idea  of  the  eternal  fixation  of 
Christian  character,  to  preserve  it  from  the  dan 
ger  of  apostasy  ( Rom.  v.  4,  6oKifj.q  ;  James  ii.  21 ; 
Eph.  i.  13).  [See.  p.  186.] 

With  justification,  the  new  life  of  faith  is  prin- 
cipially  decided;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that 
it  should  be  historically  proved  and  fixed,  just 
as  it  was  necessary  that  Abraham's  faith  should 
be  proved  (see  James  ii.  21;  comp.  ver.  23). 
Now  this  proving  [or  verification]  is  called,  in 
its  relation  to  the  simple  trials  of  life,  proving  ; 
in  its  spiritual  import,  over  against  the  tempta 
tions  to  apostasy,  it  is  denominated  sealing; 
Ezekiel  symbolized  it  by  a  mark  on  the  fore 
head.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  spiritually  quick  and 
faithful  confession,  which  the  tempter,  the  spiri 
tual  murderer,  passes  timorously  by. 

It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Apocalyptist 
had  a  lower  conception  of  the  sealing  than  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  consequently,  the  Angel  of  sealing 
can  be  significant  only  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  [See  p. 
187.  ]  He  ascends  with  the  rising  of  the  sun;  i. «., 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  glorification, 
results  in  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His 
seal  is  the  seal  of  the  living  God;  no  letter,  no 
form,  no  fancy:— nothing  but  the  life  of  the  living 
God,  Whose  personal  manifestation  is  consum 
mated  in  the  glorification  of  Christ,  begets  in 
pure  and  honest  souls  such  a  homogeneous  Di 
vine  life  as,  in  its  matured  form,  victoriously 
withstands  all  the  winds  and  storms  of  worldly 
history  (1  John  v.  4).  For,  after  the  sealing, 
all  the  four  winds  must  have  been  suffered  to 
sweep  over  them;  otherwise  it  could  not  be  said 
of  them :  they  are  come  out  of  the  great  tribula 
tion.  Nay,  sealing  is  itself  a  confirming  against 
great  temptation. 

Again,  this  Angel  has  power,  with  a  mighty 
voice  to  put  his  veto  on  an  untimely  loosing  of 
the  four  winds.  This  is  the  power  of  mighty 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  checking  for  a 
while  the  currents  of  the  spirit  of  this  world  ; 
e.  g.,  by  this  power  heresies  were  restrained 
throughout  the  entire  Apostolic  ige. 

Then  follows  the  sealing  itself.  This  is  too 
great  and  too  extended  for  the  Apocalyptist  to 
describe  the  view  of  the  acts  themselves;  he, 
therefore,  hears  the  number  of  the  sealed.  And 
the  mere  number  is  a  leading  point ;  it  is  a  pre 
determined  plenary  number,  the  whole  harvest 
of  God  (Matt.  iii.  12),  the  whole  inheritance  of 
God.  [See  p.  193.]  The  winds  may  take  their 
part,  the  chaff  (Pa.  i. ;  Matt,  iii.);  the  whole 
wheat  harvest  is  secured  to  the  Lord.  We 


scarcely  need  remark  that  the  predestination  in 
dicated  corresponds  with  religious  and  moral 
conditions.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  sealed  must 
have  brought  the  mark  on  their  foreheads  into 
the  world  with  them. 

The  plenary  number  of  the  sealed  is  144,000. 
For  all  charismatic  ground-forms  of  the  life  of 
faith  are  represented  by  the  Twelve  Tribes; 
whilst  the  12,000  souls  out  of  every  Tribe  repre 
sent  the  whole  ramification  of  each  ground-form 
into  its  twelve  modifications,  and  the  whole  har 
vest  of  this  fullness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
human  spirits,  through  the  entire  Christian 
course  of  the  world,  as  symbolized  by  lOOOyears. 
In  proportion  to  the  historical  extension  of  the 
Tribes, the  number  12,000  is  exceedingly  small; 
this  fact,  however,  agrees  with  all  the  declara 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  [in  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  the  saved]. 

The  order  of  the  Tribes  gives  rise  to  several 
queries.  Why  is  the  Tribe  of  Dan  wanting  here, 
whilst  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  the  Tribe  of 
Simeon  was  left  out  ?  Why  is  Simeon  here  even 
set  over  Levi?  Why  is  Manasseh  distinguished 
from  Joseph,  and  why  is  Ephraim  merged  in 
Joseph  ?  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Tribes 
had  been  mingled  together  promiscuously,  in 
order  to  ward  off  every  Judaistic  conception  from 
the  figure.  At  all  events,  the  perfect  equaliza 
tion  of  the  Tribes  is  itself  not  without  signifi 
cance.  A  Jew  would  have  expected  preference 
to  be  shown  to  the  Tribe  of  Judah ;  he  would, 
however,  have  anticipated  that  the  Tribe  of  Levi 
would  have  the  priority  over  all.  Levi,  how 
ever,  is  placed  amongst  the  later  Tribes;  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood 
are  at  an  end  (Bengel).  We  shall  revert  later 
to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  traditions  in  regard 
to  the  omission  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan.  As  tbis 
Tribe  early  left  its  inheritance  (Jud.  xviii. ),  and 
conquered  the  city  of  Laish,  which,  probably, 
was  subsequently  included  in  the  domain  of 
N.iphthali,  the  Israelitish  genealogy  merged  it  in 
Naphthali  (see  1  Chron.  iv.  sqq.) ;  and  the  Tribe 
the  rather  lost  its  symbolical  significance,  since 
it  had  damaged  it,  not  merely  by  the  surrender 
of  its  tribal  seat,  but  also  in  other  ways  (by  ido 
latry).  And  yet  from  none  of  these  things  need 
we  conclude  that  the  future  Antichrist  is  to  issue 
from  it,  or  that  it  has  died  out.  In  all  New 
Testament  times,  the  Twelve  Tribes  have  been 
represented  only  by  Judah,  Benjamin,  Levi,  and 
remnants  of  the  other  Tribes,  and  it  is  not 
known  exactly  where  the  great  mass  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  are.  The  thing  which  the  Apocalyptist 
had  in  view  was  a  symbolical  twelve,  on  a  his 
torical  basis.  Possibly  the  motive  for  this  sub 
stitution  of  the  venerable  name  of  Joseph  for 
Ephraim  was,  that  a  disturbing  allusion  to  the 
falling  away  of  Israel  might  be  avoided.  Amid 
all  the  seeming  confusion  of  the  Tribes,  in  which 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  sons  of  Jacob's 
lawful  wives  and  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  it 
is  still  in  harmony  with  the  theocratic  idea  that 
Judah  should  head  the  list  and  Benjamin  con 
clude  it. 

If  we  essay  now  to  divide  the  entire  table  by 
the  number  three,  as  the  number  of  spirit, 
into  four  times  three,  we  have,  first,  two  sons  of 
Leah  and  one  of  her  maid :  Judah,  Reuben,  Gad; 
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we  have,  secondly,  Leah's  adopted  son,  Aser,  Ra 
chel's  adopted  son,  Nepthalim,  and  Manasseh,  the 
first-born  of  Joseph  ;  the  third  triad  is  formed  by 
Leah's  sons,  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  her  adopted 
son,  Issachar;  in  the  fourth  group,  Zabulon  is 
conjoined  with  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  late 
offspring  of  Leah  with  the  late  offspring  of  Rachel. 

On  a  general  survey,  the  thought  forces  itself 
upon  our  mind  that  the  vision,  in  its  symbolistic 
enumeration  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  has  obliter 
ated  every  semblance  of  a  legal  prerogative  ; — 
apart  from  Judah's  place  of  honor,  which,  again, 
was  symbolically  significant  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ. 

In  the  144,000  sealed  ones,  the  assurance  is 
given  that  the  Church  shall  in  all  ages  have  a 
heart  or  kernel  firm  as  a  rock ;  an  invisible  con 
gregation  of  sealed  ones,  against  whom  every 
power  of  temptation,  or  every  storm  of  the  four 
winds,  must  break.  Our  eyes  are  not  permitted 
to  behold  this  kernel,  this  choicest  and  innermost 
part  ;  for  this  reason,  among  others,  —  because 
many  apparent  forms  of  Christian  heroism  arc 
delusive  and  fall  (the  young  men  fall  and  the 
youthsfaint,  e^.),whilstinsiguificant  and  humble 
characters,  or  such  as  are  disguised  in  worldly 
forms,  step  into  the  breach  at  decisive  moments. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  readily  recognize  and 
honor  God's  heroes  in  a  strange  attire,  as,  for 
instance,  when  they  appear  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  monkish  garb,  or,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  garment  of  critical  humanism.  Enough, 
the  Rock  is  ever  there,  and  though  the  gates  of 
the  abyss  lift  themselves  up  against  it,  they  shall 
be  confounded  ;  and  that  Rock  is  Christ  in  His 
elect.  The  fact  that  these  chosen  ones  are  num 
bered,  like  the  Einheriar  [heroes]  of  Odin  in  the 
Northern  mythology,  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reference  is  not  to  all  pious  souls,  indis 
criminately,  or  in  a  body,  but  to  those  only  who 
constitute  the  support  of  the  Church,  as  is  evi 
dent  also  from  the  description  of  the  144,000  in 
ch.  xiv.,  and  from  the  second  scene  of  our  vision, 
the  picture  of  t  lie  Church  Triumphant. 

It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  four  winds  have 
been  loosed  subsequently  to  the  sealing.  Their 
effect,  however,  is  not  described  until  we  come 
to  the  seven  Trumpets,  and  then  the  figures  are 
changed.  Yet  it  is  declared  of  the  triumphant 
throng:  these  are  they  that  come  ([or,  the  cominy 
ones']  oi  epx6(J,evoi)  out  of  the  great  tribulation  (ver. 
14).  The  throng  is  not  secluded  in  Heaven,  but 
is  constantly  receiving  new  additions.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  no  picture  of  the  Church  Trium 
phant  in  its  perfection ;  we  see  it  in  the  period  of 
its  yrowth,  during  the  entire  course  of  New  Tes 
tament  times.  Hence,  too,  this  Church  Trium 
phant  presents  the  most  diverse  contrasts  to  the 
sealed  on  earth.  It  is  a  multitude  so  great  that 
none  can  number  it ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  increases  every  instant  by  the  arrival  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  Lord  ;  and,  further,  be 
cause  not  only  the  sealed  heroes  of  God,  but  all 
the  blessed  make  their  appearance  here.  It  is 
a  multitude  out  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  and 
peoples  and  tongues.  That  there  are  blessed 
Israelites  in  this  throng,  is  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  it  is  just  as  evident  that  the  name  Jews,  in 
the  picture  of  the  Church  Militant,  is  the  sym 
bolical  title  of  honor  of  the  heroes  of  the  New 


Testament  people  of  God.  They  who  compose 
this  multitude  appear  as  the  antitype  of  the 
sealed,  i.  e.,  the  invincible  on  earth  ;  they  have 
overcome.  They  have  left  the  storms  of  earth 
behind  them ;  they  stand  before  the  Throne, 
to  whose  Occupant  they  owe  their  general  re 
demption  from  the  woes  of  earth  ;  and  before 
the  Lamb,  to  Whom  they  owe  their  specific 
redemption.  The  white  robes,  with  which  they 
are  clothed,  are  significant  of  their  victory  ;  the 
pal.ms  in  their  hands  denote  the  eternal  festival 
that  has  begun  for  them.  Their  maturity  is 
evidenced  in  part  from  the  fact  of  their  ascribing 
their  whole  salvation  to  the  grace  of  God,  glori 
fying  not  simply  the  government  of  the  Father, 
but  also  that  of  the  Lamb ;  not  simply  the 
government  of  the  Lamb,  but  also  that  of  the 
Father,  and  praising  the  latter  first.  Their  xong 
is  a  unitous,  mighty  harmony,  at  which  the 
Angels  in  the  grand  circle  surrounding  the  Elders 
and  the  Living-forms,  fall  upon  their  faces  and 
worship.  The  Amen  which  they  utter,  proclaims 
the  unison  of  the  whole  spirit-world  with  that 
redemption  of  which  earth  is  the  scene  (Col.  i. 
20);  and  their  present  understanding  of  the 
great  fact,  so  long  hid  from  their  gaze  (Eph.  iii. 
10;  1  Pet.  i.  12)  is  expressed  in  their  doxology. 
In  accordance  with  their  universal  stand-point, 
they  merge  the  praise  of  the  Lamb  in  the  gene 
ral  praise  of  God.  It  is  evident  from  the  praise 
which  they  render,  that  the  world  of  spirits  and 
the  world  of  blessed  humanity  have  become  one 
congregation  of  God.  The  sevenfoldness  of  their 
ascription  of  praise  has  been  referred,  not  with 
out  reason,  to  the  antithesis  of  the  seven  Thunders; 
at  all  events,  the  whole  New  Testament  Divine 
week,  the  entire  accomplishment  of  the  work  of 
redemption  is  herein  symbolized.  In  the  first 
two  dicta  lies  the  general  verdict,  the  praise  of 
the  spirits,  corresponding  with  the  glory  of'God. 
The  two  following  dicta  are  declarative,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  wisdom  of  God;  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  thanksgiving  of  the  spirits.  In 
the  following  two,  mention  is  made  of  the  honor, 
the  honorableness,  which  God  has  given  to  His 
people,  and  with  it  is  extolled  the  power  or 
majesty  to  which  they  owe  this  honor.  That, 
however,  which  has  finally  snatched  the  redeemed 
out  of  all  tribulation,  is  the  eschatological  mighty 
ruling  of  God.  And  for  this  He  is  worshipped, 
iu  accordance  with  all  these  terms,  into  the  neons 
of  the  aeons  ;  all  the  ground-tones  of  the  world's 
history,  and  of  the  history  of  salvation  form 
themselves  into  this  eternal  hymn,  resounding 
henceforth  without  end  throughout  the  £eons. 

The  conversation  next  ensuing  between  one  of 
the  Elders  and  the  Seer  himself,  reviews  the 
spiritual  career  through  which  the  blessed  ones 
of  Heaven  passed  on  earth.  The  Elder  seems  to 
answer  the  question  contained  in  the  astonish 
ment  of  the  Seer  by  first  questioning  him  as  to 
whether  he  knows  who  the  white-robed  ones  are 
and  whence  they  come.  Though  the  Seer  him 
self  cannot  be  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  gene 
ral  facts  of  the  case,  he  desires  a  heavenly 
assurance  as  to  the  earthly  extraction  of  the 
blessed.  He,  therefore  replies:  Thou  kno west. 
The  response  of  the  Elder  embraces  both  ques 
tions:  Who  are  they  ?  and  whence  come  they? 
For  they  are  sufficiently  characterized  by  the 
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statement  that  they  rame  out  of  (he  great  tribu 
lation  of  all  earthly  trials  and  temptations;  that 
they  have  escaped  from  it ;  and  that,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  inherent  natural  impurity  of  their 
garments, — which  are  significant  of  their  form 
of  life — they  have  washed  them  —  washed  them 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  blood  as  making  garments 
white,  but  in  the  conception  of  salvation,  the 
Atonement  in  Christ  makes  them  white  as  snow. 
Here,  then,  righteousness  of  faith  and  righteous 
ness  of  life  are  evidently  united.  In  accordance 
with  this  is  their  exaltation  (did  -ovro;  comp. 
Phil.  ii.  9).  They  are  before  the  Throne  of  God, 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  His  governance. 
They  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  Temple. 
This  is  the  eternal,  real  Divine  service  of  the 
priestly  race ;  they  have  become  absolutely  de 
void  of  will,  and  strong  in  will  in  their  God.  The 
glory  of  God  is  extended  permanently  over  them, 
just  as,  in  a  typical  manner,  it  was  outspread 
over  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  All  their  longings,  all  their  needs  are 
satisfied;  their  hunger  and  their  thirst  are  for 
ever  appeased  ;  ;'.  e.,  they  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  heavenly  blessings,  whilst  they  are  free 
from  every  annoyance  from  the  earthly  sun  and 
every  heat  of  the  day.  They  are  thus  complete 
negatively  and  positively.  They  have  reached 
the  highest  point  of  that  experience  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  God's  people  even  on  the  earth, 
according  to  Ps.  xxiii.  The  Lamb  in  the  midst 
before  the  Throne  is  their  Shepherd,  Who  feeds 
them  and  leads  them  to  the  water-springs  of 
life.  And,  again,  together  with  their  positive 
felicity,  their  negative  blessedness  is  expressed 
in  a  few  glorious  and  comforting  words:  God 
Himself  (their  Leader  through  the  vale  of  tears) 
shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes. 
The  highest  heavenly  consolation  for  every  sad 
experience  is  theirs,  in  the  warmest  human  form, 
as  if  consoling  love  were  for  them  transformed 
into  pure  maternal  tenderness.  Every  tear! 
Every  tear  of  every  sort !  God  shall  wipe  it  away 
as  a  mother  does  with  her  child.  The  blessed, 
then,  may  come  into  the  heavenly  world  with  a 
tear  in  their  eyes,  a  child-like  question  as  to 
the  way  that  God  has  led  them. 

[ABSTRACT   OF   VIEWS,    ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT  says,  concerning  the  two  visions  of 
this  chapter,  that  they  "together  constitute  the 
second  part  of  the  sixth  Seal "  (see  p.  168).  The 
period  he  places  between  the  destruction  of  the 
political  power  of  heathenism  and  the  year  395. 
This  period  he  sets  forth  as  satisfying  the  sym 
bols,  in  that  it  was  one  in  which — 1.  "The 
t/iri'iitening  tempest  of  barbarians,  which  so  soon 
subverted  the  Roman  greatness,  being  just 
during  the  Constantiuian  era  'repelled  or  sus 
pended  on  the  frontiors  "  (quoting  Gibbon  iii. 
97):  2.  "The  great  mass  of  the  professedly 
Christianized  population  of  the  Roman  world" 
were  "Christians  in  profession  only;"  3.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  faithful  ministers,  Jesus 
gathered  an  elect  portion  for  Himself  from 
the  corrupt  mass.  The  first  vision  (vers.  1-8) 
he  regards  as  "figurative  not  of  events  cogniza 


ble  in  real  life  by  mortal  eyes,  .  .  .  but  of  certain 
invisible  and  spiritual  actings  by  Jesus  Christ, 
whereby  to  constitute  and  mark  out  for  Himself 
an  election  of  grace;"  the  second  (vers.  9-17) 
as  indicating  that  the  view  of  Christ's  true 
Church  ....  embraced  the  far  future,  .  .  .  .  as 
well  as  the  present  ;  the  perpetuation  of  this 
true  Church  in  its  integrity  .  .  .  ;  and,  in  fine, 
the  realization  by  the  whole  collective  body  of 
its  many  successive  generations,  and  by  each 
and  all  of  its  individual  members,  of  the  blessed 
ness  of  accomplished  salvation  and  the  glory  of 
the  beatific  vision." 

BARNES  agrees  with  Elliott,  substantially,  as 
to  the  period  of  the  first  vision,  carrying  it  on, 
however,  to  the  sack  of  Rome,  A.  D.  410.  By 
the  scaling  he  understands  the  affixing  "some 
mark,  sign  or  token"  (1)  "by  which  tliey  who 
were  the  people  of  God  would  be  known  ;"  (2) 
"that  would  be  conspicuous  or  prominent,  as  if 
it  were  impressed  on  the  forehead;"  (3)  "ap 
pointed  by  God  Himself;"  (4)  that  "would  be  a 
pledge  of  safety."  What  this  sealing  is,  he  does 
not  directly  state.  His  language  is  such  as  to 
induce  the  belief,  that  he  regarded  it  as,  possi 
bly,  two-fold:  (1)  Christian  profession,  in  view 
of  which  multitudes  were  saved  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  and  (2)  the  "influence" 
"  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  "  selecting  and  desig 
nating  those  who  were  "the  'true  servants  of 
God  '  among  the  multitudes  who  professed  to  be 
His  followers."  The  process  of  sealing  he  regards 
"as  continued  throughout  the  long  night  of 
Papal  darkness."  The  second  vision  (vers.  9- 
17)  he  regards  as  "  an  episode  having  no  imme 
diate  connexion  with  what  precedes  or  with  what 
follows."  "The  scene  is  transferred  to  Heaven, 
and  there  is  a  vision  of  all  the  redeemed — not 
only  of  the  144,000,  but  of  all  who  would  be 
rescued  and  saved  from  a  lost  world  " 

STUART  regards  ch.  vii.  as  an  episode  indicating 
the  care  of  God  for  His  people,  and  their  safety 
in  the  time  of  destruction. 

WORDSWORTH  treats  of  the  whole  chapter  as 
an  episode,  without  directly  declaring  that  it  ia 
so.  He  regards  the  first  vision  as  relating  to 
"the  'blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people' 
gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  constituting  the  Church  universal,  redeemed 
by  Christ's  blood,  and  sealed  by  His  Spirit," 
etc. ;  the  second  vision  he  regards  as  relating  to 
the  same  Church  glorified  and  triumphant. 

ALFORD  directly  declares  that  the  whole  chap 
ter  is  an  episode;  the  first  vision  representing 
"the  sealing  of  the  elect  on  earth  ;"  the  second, 
"the  great  final  assemblage  of  the  saints  in 
Heaven."  Concerning  the  first  vision,  he  de 
clares  that  it  "stands  in  closest,  analogy  with 
Matt.  xxiv.  31.  ...  The  judgment  of  the  great 
day  is  in  fact  going  on  in  the  background." 
Concerning  the  nature  of  t  lie  sealing,  he  expresses 
no  opinion  ;  as  to  its  intent,  he  argues  that  (1) 
"it  was  to  exempt  those  sealed  from  the  judg 
ments  which  were  to  come  on  the  unbelieving," 
and  (2)  "it  appropriates  to  God  those  upon 
whom  it  has  passed." 

LORD  connects  the  visions  with  the  sixth  Seal. 
Under  his  comments  on  this  Seal,  he  writes  : 
"  Betwixt  that  fall  (of  Bonaparte  in  1815)  and 
the  final  subversion  of  the  governments  of  the 
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earth,  denoted  by  the  passing  away  of  the 
heavens,  a  period  intervenes  during  which  the 
sealing  symbolized  by  the  next  visioii  is  to  take 
place."  In  this  vision  (ch.  vii.  1-8),  he  regards 
the  "winds"  as  indicating  "multitudes  and 
nations  roused  to  passion,  and  uniting  in  a  vio 
lent  demolition  of  political  and  social  institu 
tions;"  the  symbol  of  the  sealing  as  denoting 
"  that  the  servants  of  God,  ere  the  whirlwind  of 
ruin  begins,  are  to  be  led  to  assume  a  new  atti 
tude  towards  the  apostate  Church,  and  usurping 
civil  rulers,  by  which,  and  in  a  manner  never 
before  seen,  they  are  to  be  shown  to  be  indubi 
tably  His  true  people.  .  .  .  The  sealed  and  the 
witnesses  (ch.  xi.  13)  are  undoubtedly  the  same." 
The  scene  of  the  second  visioii  he  declares  to  be 
the  Divine  presence.  "  The  innumerable  multi 
tude  stand  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  redeemed  raised 
from  the  dead,  publicly  accepted  and  exalted  to 
the  station  of  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ  in  His  Kingdom"  (the  resurrection  here 
referred  to  is  the  first — that  of  "the  holy  dead"). 
— E.  R.  C.] 

EXPLANATIONS   IN    DETAIL. 

To  regard  ch.  vii.  as  an  episode,  with  Eichhorn 
and  others,  and  even  Diisterdieck,  is  almost  as 
incorrect  as  to  assume,  in  accordance  with 
Vitringa,  that  it  constitutes  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  sixth  Seal;  according  to  this  view, 
the  true  contents  of  the  sixth  Seal,  ns  described 
in  ch.  vi.,  would  form  but  the  third  of  it. 

The  discussions  relative  to  the  purpose  of  the 
sealing  show  the  obscurity  that  has  crept  over 
the  idea  of  sealing — an  idea  so  familiar  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  introduced  even  by  the  Old 
Testament.  Diisterdieck  justly  combats  the 
view  of  many  exegetes  (especially  a-Lapide, 
Ebrard),  according  to  which  the  sealing  here 
denotes  an  insurance  a'gainst  threatening  penal 
judgments.  The  New  Testament  sealing  secures 
against  that  temptation  to  apostasy  which  is  en 
wrapped  in  the  penal  judgments,  and  thus  con 
ditionally,  we  admit,  annuls  the  penal  judgments 
so  far  as  the  .sealed  are  concerned,  although 
they  pass  through  them.  And  hence  the  signs, 
crjjifla,  Ex.  xii.  and  Ezek.  ix.,  have  a  typical 
relation  to  this  pnssage;  a  fact  which  Diister 
dieck  denies,  notwithstanding  his  correct  appre 
hension  of  the  idea  of  scaling  (p.  280). 

[Is  not  the  sealing  the  impressing  upon  be 
lievers  the  name,  i.  e.,  the  image  of  God  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (comp.  ch.  xiv.  1),  or,  in 
other  words,  is  it  not  their  sanctification?  This 
interpretation  well  agrees  with  all  the  instances 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
believers  are  sealed  (see  2  Cor.  i.  22;  Eph.  i.  13; 
iv.  30).  Barnes  writes:  "It  would  be  some 
thing  that  would  be  conspicuous  or  prominent, 
as?/itwere  impressed  upon  the  forehead.  It 
would  not  be  merely  some  internal  sealing,  or 
some  designation  by  which  they  would  be  known 
to  themselves  and  to  God,  but  it  would  be  some 
thing  apparent,  as  if  engraved  on  the  forehead." 
Sanctification,  although  internal  as  to  its  origin, 
becomes  apparent  in  the  whole  carriage  of  the 
man;  it  shines  forth  from  him.  No  figure  of  it, 
as  apparent,  could  be  more  striking  than  that  of 


a  seal  placed  upon  the  forehead — the  noblest 
and  most  prominent  portion  of  the  physical 
man. 

[The  intent  of  sealing  is,  first,  to  make  manifest 
the  fact  of  ownership,  and,  secondly,  to  secure. 
Both  these  ends  are  effected  by  the  sealing,  as 
interpreted  above;  and  furthermore,  it  maybe 
remarked,  the  safety  of  that  portion  of  the  sealed 
who  may  remain  on  earth  during  the  period  of 
the  great  tribulation  is  insured,  whether  we  regard 
that  tribulation  as  resulting  from  special  judg 
ments,  inflicted  by  personal  ministers  of  God,  or 
from  the  influx  of  fearful  temptations.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  secured,  as  was  that  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  last  great  judgment  inflicted 
upon  the  Egyptians,  by  the  sprinkled  'blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb;  in  the  latter,  by  the  spiritual 
strength  inwrought  by  the  Spirit  of  sanctifica- 
tion.— E.  R.  C.] 

With  the  manifold  misapprehension  of  the 
sealing,  a  non-appreciation  of  the  universal 
import  of  this  section  is  connected.  Hence  have 
arisen  false  specializations,  as  e.g.:  the  flight 
of  the  Christians  to  Pella  (Grot,  and  others). 
All  the  Jews  down  to  the  final  judgment  (Hein- 
rich).  All  the  servants  of  God  at  the  end  of  the 
days  (De  Wette).  Hengstenberg,  however,  in 
terprets  the  passage  more  correctly  than  would 
appear  from  Diisterdieck's  notice  of  his  views 
(p.  277).  He  writes  as  follows:  "The  sealing, 
as  a  symbolical  act,  is  enclosed  in  a  particular 
epoch  of  time ;  it  takes  place,  once  for  all,  be 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  plagues  with 
which  the  godless  world  is  judged.  The  root 
idea,  however,  is  this :  that  God  protects  His  own 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  judgments  that  sweep  over  the 
godless  world. — The  sealing  has  reference  to  the 
entire  duration  of  the  Christian  Church,  until  its 
final  consummation;  to  the  entire  duration  of  the 

i  world,  to  its  final  destruction  (?).      It  has,   there- 

j  fore,  not  yet  lost  its  significance." 

The  relation  of  the  second  part  of  the  chapter 
(from  ver.  9  to  the  close)  to  the  first  part  has 
been  defined  in  harmony  with  the  individualiza- 
tion  of  the  section.  The  innumerable  multitude 
of  Christians,  ver.  9,  has  reference  to  the  Chris 
tians  in  Syria,  according  to  Grotius.  It  forms 
a  portion  of  the  144,000;  a  portion  that  have 
perished  despite  the  sealing,  according  to  Hein- 
rich.  It  is  also  declared  to  be  identical  with 
the  144,000.  Diisterdieck  makes  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  answer  the  question  why  only  be 
lieving  Jews  (as  he  supposes)  are  represented 
as  sealed.  If,  however,  it  were  really  true  that 
sealed  Jewish  Christians  were  alone  intended 
here,  the  charge  of  Volkmar  and  others,  that 
the  Book  is  Judaistic,  would  not  be  so  easily  set 
aside.  Ebrard  affirms,  that  Israel  alone  is 
spoken  of  here,  "not  because  the  Gentile  Chris 
tians  then  existing  together  with  it  are  excluded 
from  this  congregation  of  Israel,  but  because 
they  must  be  conceived  of  as  adopted  into  it." 
This  reminds  us  of  a  generally  diifused  school- 
idea,  according  to  which  Israel  is,  at  the  end, 
yet  to  obtain  legal  prerogatives;  though  it  was 
to  its  pretension  to  such  prerogatives  that  its 
apostasy  was  owing.  The  simple  antithesis  of 
the  elect,  as  the  kernel  of  the  Church  in  this 
world,  and  the  innumerable  blessed,  as  the  con 
stituents  of  the  continually  increasing  Church, 
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in  the  other  world,  is  entirely  overlooked. 
Even  Dusterdieck  limits  the  144,000  to  Jews. 
A  special  reason  for  this  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Twelve  Tribes  are  mentioned  by  name.  As  if 
the  very  Tribes  had  not  a  typical  or  symbolical 
meaning!  Let  the  full  consequence  of  Israel's 
symbolical  import  be  gathered  from  the  Pro 
phets,  Evangelists,  and  Apostolic  writings, 
and  Diisterdieck's  arguments  in  favor  of  Ben- 
geUs  view — viz.,  that  in  vers.  1-8  only  Israel- 
itish  believers  are  intended,  whilst  ver.  9  has 
reference  to  blessed  spirits  from  all  nations, 
from  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews — will  excite 
nothing  but  astonishment.  On  special  distinc 
tions  see  Dusterdieck,  p.  280. 

Ver.  1.  Four  angels. — These  are  neither 
four  world-kingdoms  (Bede),  nor  ostensible 
Angels  of  Nature  (De  Wette),  nor  bad  Angels 
(Calov.),  nor  distinct  personal  Angels,  but  sym 
bolical  angelic  forms,  like  the  Cherubs  at  the 
entrance  of  Paradise;  denoting  here  all  God's 
providential  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
forth-breaking  of  the  spirit  or  winds  of  tempta 
tion.*  "In  the  Angels  who  restrain  and  loose 
the  winds,  the  idea  that  the  salvation  of  the 
elect  and  the  perdition  of  the  wicked  (?)  come 
from  God  alone  has,  as  it  were,  assumed  flesh 
and  blood.  Comp.  the  similar  symbolical  rep 
resentation  in  ch.  ix.  14,  15"  (Hengstenberg). 
The  commentator  just  quoted  also  shows  that 
the  winds  in  Scripture  are  symbols  of  Divine 
judgments  (p.  177);  and  it  is  thus  that  he  ap 
prehends  them  here.  In  the  New  Testament, 
however,  they  are  also  symbols  of  opinions,  of 
false  doctrines,  Eph.  iv.  14  (comp.  Hos.  viii.  7), 
and  this  meaning  is  by  far  the  more  probable  one 
here.-)-  Ebrard  truly  remarks,  that  the  concep 
tion  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  does  not 
necessitate  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  four- 
cornered  plane.  The  four  corners  characterize 
the  whole  earth-world  in  respect  of  its  spiritually 
dark  side,  the  heathen  earth.  The  Seer  is 
already  accustomed,  like  the  Christian  Church 
at  a  later  period,  to  conjoin  the  idea  of  heathen 
ism  (Paganism)  with  the  idea  of  a  coming  from 
the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  And  in  this 
Ezekiel  preceded  him  with  his  prophecy  con 
cerning  Gog  and  Magog — a  prophecy  which 
John  himself  takes  up  (ch.  xx.).  According  to 
Heugstenberg,  the  four  winds  denote,  "that  the 
storms  of  Divine  judgments  are  to  burst  upon 
the  earth  from  all  sides."  Dusterdieck  main 
tains  that  the  winds  are  to  be  taken  simply  as 
actual  storm-winds,  just  as  in  ch.  vi.  12  a  real 
earthquake  should  be  understood.  Misunder 
standing  is  driven  to  its  utmost  stretch  when  it 
is  proposed  to  take  the  figures  of  an  allegorical 
book  literally,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
law-abiding  explanation  of  these  allegorical 


*  [LORD  regards  the  Angels  as  (Classical)  Symbols  of  "the 
authors  and  propagators  of  those  (disorganizing)  opinions; 
the  fomentors  and  directors  of  the  violences  to  whi'-h  they 
excite."  There  is  nothing  in  this  opinion  inconsistent  with 
tin-  1:ict  that  they  are  under  the  direction  of  God,  since  the 
wicked  are  His  hand,  and  He  restrains  the  remainder  of 
wrath  (comp.  Pa.  xvii.  14;  Ixxvi.  10). 

[ALFORD  remarks :  "This  (that  they  are  simply  Angels)  ia 
ill  that  is  declared  to  us  in  the  text,  and  it  is  idle  to  inquire 
beyond  it.  All  allegorizing  and  all  individualizing  inter 
pretations  are  ou»  of  the  question." — E.  R.  C.J 

t  [See  preceding  foot-note. — E.  R.  C.] 


figures  is  denominated  allegorical  interpretation. 
With  equal  justice  might  it  be  said,  that  the 
tower  of  Matt.  xiii.  is  a  real  sower,  and  that  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  him  is  allegorical 
exposition.  However  abortive  most  of  the  in 
terpretations  of  such  allegorical  figures  may  be, 
they  are  so  only  because  they  have  not  suffi 
ciently  regarded  the  key  which  is  offered  by  the 
poetical  and  prophetico- symbolical  style  of  ex 
pression.  Our  remark  applies,  for  instance,  to 
Bengel's  explanation  of  the  earth  &s  Asia  ;  the 
sea  as  Europe;  the  trees  as  Africa.  Yet  other 
interpretations  see  in  Dusterdieck.  Hengsten 
berg  quite  rightly  understands  the  sea  as  de 
noting  the  sea  of  nations.  Here,  however,  the 
sea  should  be  apprehended  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  term,  as  symbolizing  Christian  national 
life,  because  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  injured  ; 
it  cannot  thus  be  understood,  however,  in  cases 
where  the  harm  proceeds  from  it,  as  Dan.  vii.  2 
and  Rev.  xiii.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  the 
trees  denote  kings  or  magnates;  trees  and  grass, 
the  lofty  and  the  lowly.  We  prefer,  in  this 
passage,  to  apprehend  the  trees  in  accordance 
with  Psalm  i.,  the  grass  in  accordance  with 
Psalm  xxiii.,  since  it  is  not  neutral  tilings  that 
are  spoken  of  as  being  injured,  but  positively 
good  things. 

[May  there  not  be  here  a  double  symbolization 
— the  storm  directly  significant  of  a  convulsion 
that  is  to  shake  the  real  earth  and  sea,  and  that 
symbolic  of  convulsion  in  the  whole  fabric  of 
human  society?  Our  Lord  connects  together 
storms  in  the  physical  and  social  worlds  as  pre 
ceding  His  Coming  (Luke  xxi.  25-28),  and  the 
whole  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  leads  to  the 
idea  that  such  storms  will  be  connected  in  reality. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  2.  And  I  saw  another  angel. — 
Vitringa,  with  perfect  justice,  regarded  this 
other  Angel  as  significant  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Dusterdieck  considers  it  too  great  a  digression 
from  the  text  to  regard  him  even  as  an  Arch 
angel  (Stern),  or  as  Christ  (Calov.,  Hengstenb.). 
The  term  certainly  is  ayye^of,  and  not  Holy 
Ghost;  but' outside  of  Apocalyptic  symbolism,  it 
is  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  seals.  [The  Holy  Ghost, 
doubtless,  is  the  efficient  sealer;  but  may  not  the 
Angel  be  a  symbol  of  the  instrumentalities  by 
which  He  seals? — E.R.C.J  This  Angel  undoubt 
edly  says  in  ver.  3,  the  servants  of  our  God; 
but  he  must,  necessarily,  speak  as  an  Angel  and 
he  also  includes  with  himself,  as  Hengsteuberg 
correctly  reminds  us,  the  four  Angels  first 
spoken  of.  [The  inclusion  is  possible,  but  not 
necessary. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ascending  from  the  sun-rising. — Even 
this,  we  are  told,  contains  nothing  but 
the  "significant"  intimation,  "that  the  An 
gel  who  comes  on  an  errand  of  blessing, 
with  the  guarantee  of  life  eternal  "  (An 
gels,  then,  are  possessed  of  such  power!), 
"rises  from  the  side  whence  light  and  life  are 
brought  by  the  earthly  sun."  Diisterdieck,  with 
reference  to  Hengstenberg  (?),  Ebrard,  Volkmar 
and  others.  The  words,  then,  contain  a  modern 
poetical  figure,  and  nothing  more,  though  Scrip 
ture  speaks  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  right 
eousness  (Mai.  iv.  2;  comp.  Luke  i.  78;  Heng 
stenberg,  p.  382  sqq.).  Dusterdieck  rejects  a 
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number  of  interpretations  similar  to  his  own 
(p.  284). 

A  seal  of  the  Living  God. — This  term 
does  not  denote  merely  that  the  "seal  be 
longs  to  the  living  God;"  it  means,  ra 
ther,  that  it  secures  a  life  corresponding  to  the 
living  God — the  new  life  of  believers.  Hence 
God  is  termed  the  living  God.  According  to  De 
Wette,  the  expression  means  that  God  is  the 
true  God,  and  hence  that  His  seal  is  the  valid 
one.  According  to  Hengstenberg,  Dusterdieck 
and  others,  the  meaning  is,  that  God,  as  the 
Living  Otie,  is  also  the  bestower  of  life.  Our 
passage  treats  of  the  insurance  of  a  life  already 
given,  as  is  always  the  case  when  sealing  is 
spoken  of.  Together  with  the  idea  of  insuring, 
the  idea  of  property  is  included.  These  two  con 
ceptions  really  cannot  be  separated;  he  who 
seals  anything,  secures  it  to  himself.  Without 
this  reference  of  insurance  to  ownership — of 
which  Hengstenberg  can  find  no  certain  exam 
ple  in  Scripture — sealing,  as  such,  would  have 
merely  the  import  of  a  mechanical  fastening. 
But  even  a  lock  is  not  purely  and  simply  a  me 
chanical  impediment. 

'•According  to  the  hypothesis  of  several  exe- 
getes,  the  seal  bore  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Such 
commentators  refer  to  ch.  xiv.  1,  where  the  elect 
are  described  as  having  the  Name  of  God  written 
on  their  foreheads,  etc.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Ezekiel  (ch.  ix.  4)  merely  speaks  of  &  mark, 
without  further  qualification.  This  fact  alone 
should  prevent  us  from  going  beyond  what  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  text"  (HENGSTENBERG). 
Others  have  conjectured  that  the  seal  bore  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Diisterdieck,  on  the  other 
hand,  concludes,  from  the  omission  of  the  defi 
nite  article,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  God  has  different  seals  for  different  pur 
poses.  The  Apostle  Paul,  however,  seems  to 
know  of  but  one  purpose  in  the  sealing  of  the 
servants  of  God.* 

And  he  cried  with  a  great  voice. — This, 
according  to  Hengstenberg,  denotes  the  decided- 
ness  of  the  command.  Other  interpretations  see 
in  Diisterdieck,  p.  286.  We  understand  by  it 
the  mighty  counter-working  of  apostolic  Chris 
tianity  against  the  incipient  breaking  loose  of 
spiritual  heatLe.nism  upon  the  Church. 

To  whom  it  was  given. — We  find  no  plu 
perfect  in  soo-d-ij ;  for  it  is  not  until  the  sealing 
that  such  power  is  given  them.  Previous  to  the 
sealing,  the  four  Angels  were  just  as  much  de 
signed  for  the  restraining  of  the  winds  as  they 
afterwards  were  for  the  loosing  of  them,  for 
they  were  the  angelic  purpose  and  the  angelic 
measure  of  the  winds  themselves  (Ps.  civ.  4). 

To  injure  the  earth. — 'AdtKelv  is  to  be  ap 
prehended  in  the  more  general  sense  of  doini/ 
harm  to.-\  A  strange  perversion  of  the  sense  is 

*  [The  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  wrote  of  sealing,  was 
writing,  not  as  a  prophet,  l>ut  of  a  matter  tin  n  existent. 
The  fact  that  but  one  kind  of  sealing  (or  a  sealing  having 
but  one  purpose)  then  existed,  or  may  exist  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Christian  em,  does  not  exclude  thu 
possibility  that  in  "  the  last  days  ''  another  kind  may  be 
employed".— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [The  use  of  dSiitelv,  the  proper  meaning  of  which  before 
an  accusative  is  to  dowrrmg  tofcomp.  Matt.  xx.  13;  Acts  vii. 
26,  27,  etc.)  favors  the  idea  of  Lord,  that  the  four  Angels  are 
symbolic  of  evil  men,  or,  at  luast,  the  idea  that  they  signify 
toil  agencies.  No  valid  objection  can  be  urged  against  this 


shown  in  the  interpretations  of  Bengel.  Herder 
and  Rinck,  according  to  whom  the  holding  of 
the  winds  should  be  regarded  as  an  injury,  be 
cause  they  have  &  cooling  or  a  dispersing  effect. 
The  axpi  in  ver.  3,  irrespective  of  anything  else, 
decides  in  regard  to  the  meaning.  It  even  pre 
cludes  the  assumption  that  harm  would  result 
only  in  case  the  winds  were  loosed  too  soon 
After  the  sealing,  the  injuring  really  ensues 
though  the  loosing  of  the  storms  is  not  literally 
narrated,  it  is  actually  accomplished  with  th 
sounding  of  the  seven  Trumpets. 

Till  we  have  sealed. — The  general  ap 
prehension  of  the  plural  as  indicating  that  th 
Angel  has  assistants  who  are  not  mentioned 
may  have  another  direction  given  to  it  in  th 
assumption,  that  the  four  Angels  themselves  ar 
the  assistants  of  the  Angel  who  issues  the  com 
rnand.  This  view  is  justly  upheld  by  Ilengsten 
berg,  though  Diisterdieck  opposes  it.  For  Ui 
repression  and  limitation,  as  well  as  the  co 
operation  of  temptation,  of  trial,  of  tribulation 
from  without,  are  alike  necessary  in  order  tha 
man  may  inwardly  attain  to  his  sealing.  As 
however,  a  certain  degree  of  temptation  is  th 
condition  of  sealing,  so  there  are  also  degree 
of  temptation  which  would  be  irresistible,  wer 
it  not  for  the  previous  sealing.  And  this  is  th 
idea  presented  here.  Hence  the  four  Angel 
must  first  take  a  negative  part  in  the  sealing  b; 
holding  the  four  winds  in  check  for  a  time 
Calovius'  application  of  the  plural  to  the  Trinity 
see  noticed  by  Diisterdieck. 

The  servants  of  our  God. — In  the  Ok 
Testament  all  the  pious  are,  in  a  general  sense 
servants  of  God,  in  accordance  with  His  Thoral 
[law].  In  a  special  sense,  however,  the  peopl 
of  Israel,  or  pious  Israelites,  are  His  servants 
being  organs  of  God,  designed  for  the  diffusion 
of  His  light,  His  law  and  His  salvation  over  the 
whole  earth  (Is.  xlii.  1).  In  the  most  specia 
sense,  therefore,  the  Messiah  is  His  Servan 
(Is.  liii.).  On  account  of  the  contrast  of  son 
ship  and  the  slavish  servitude  of  legalists  (Rom 
vi.),  the  term  servant  occupies  a  less  conspicuous 
place  in  the  New  Testament.  The  ihaKOvor,  of 
God  is  a  servant  who  is  familiar  with  his  Mas 
ter's  purpose,  and  serves  voluntarily.  The  high 
and  honorable  name  of  doi'/lof,  however,  gra 
dually  and  significantly  re-appears,  and  tnt 
dovhoc.  of  Christ  is  also  the  6nv/.oQ  of  God  (Tit.  i 
1;  Rev.  i.  1).  The  true  servants  of  God  are 
those  in  whom  Israel's  destiny  is  fulfilled;  those 
who,  in  and  with  Christ,  represent,  as  the 
kernel  of  the  Church,  God's  light  and  law  on 
the  earth.*  And  these,  some  exegetes  woulc 


opinion  fmm  the  fact,  that  "  it  was  give.n"  to  them  to  injure, 
since  it  is  the  prerogative  of  (!  >d  to  use  even  the  evil  as  Hii 
instruments  ;  that  which  is  a  wrong  from  them,  is  no  wrong 
from  Him  Who  permits,  usei  and  restrains  them  (comp 
Acts  ii.  2:1).— E.  R.  C.] 


[Therefore no  less  than   six  w 

me"t  which  in  the  German  Versi 
»nd  in  the  English  (with  one  addit 
giMi-rally  and  correctly  so  renden 


irds  in  the  Greek  Testa 
u  are  rendered  Knecht 
onal)  serrant.  The  won 
1  is  6oOAos,  the  ordinarj 
ot  with  pioprie'y  be  said 


LXX.  rendering  of  ~Q>'-  It  cam 
that  it  occupies  a  less  conspicuous  place  in  the  New  Testa 
inent  than  its  equivalent  in  the  Old.  In  the  Gospels,  in  di 
rect  address  to  the  disciples  and  in  descriptive  parables,  on 
Lord  used  i:  more  than  fifty  times;  it  is  applied  twenty  nv 
times  to  Christians  in  oth-r  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
It  is  a  term  generally  employed  by  the  Apostles  in  the  in 
troductious  to  their  Epistles  as  descriptive  of  their  owl 
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rain  persuade  us,  are  Jewish  Christians  exclu 
sively  !  "  De  Wette,"  says  Ebrard,  "  wrongly 
refers  to  ch.  xiv.  1  in  proof  of  the  incorrectness 
»f  the  view  which  makes  the  sealed  ones  of  ch. 
rii.  Jewish  Christians.  In  his  opinion  the  144,- 
300  sealed  ones  of  ch.  vii.  re  appear  in  ch.  xiv., 
being  generally  designated  in  ver.  3  as  redeemed 
from  the  earth. — We  shall  see,  in  due  time,  that 
ihe  144,000  introduced  in  the  latter  chapter 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those  of  ch. 
rii."*  And  yet  in  each  case  the  number  and 
jualification  [the  mark  on  the  forehead]  are  the 
iame  !  The  identity  of  individuals  is,  of  course, 
aot  the  material  point:  what  we  contend  for  is 
;he  identity  of  the  idea:  viz.  of  the  144,000  as 
;he  stand-holders  of  the  people  of  God,  the  pil 
lars  of  the  Temple. 

On  their  foreheads. — Dusterdieck:  "The 
nark  received  by  the  servants  of  the  Beast  is — 
like  the  mark  of  slaves  in  ordinary  life — im 
pressed  upon  the  right  hand  or  the  forehead 
[ch.  xiii.  16;  xiv.  9;  xx.  4);  the  servants  of 
3od  bear  the  seal  and  the  name  of  their  Lord  on 
;heir  foreheads  alone.  The  fact  that  this  is  the 
most  conspicuous  place  (Aret.,  Bengel,  Stern 
ind  others)  is  a  sufficient  reason  only  in  the 
jase  of  the  servants  of  the  Beast ;  with  the 
jervants  of  God,  the  material  point  is,  rather, 
,hat  the  noblest  part  of  the  body  should  bear 
.he  sacred  mark."  Again,  there  is  no  recourse  to 
,he  Scriptural  bases  of  the  idea.  Why  does  Aaron 
>ear  the  name  of  Jehovah  upon  his  frontlet  (Ex. 
cxxix.  30;  xxviii.  3(5),  and  upon  his  breast-plate 
•he  name  of  the  children  of  Israel?  The  breast 
incloses  the  secret  of  faith ;  but  the  forehead 
nanifests  the  confession,  the  stand-point,  the 
iymbol,  the  colors  and  standard  (Rom.  x.  10). 
tfhen  it  is  said  of  the  house  of  Israel:  It  hath 
»ard  foreheads  and  obdurate  hearts  ([they  are 
;itt'  of  forehead  and  hard  of  heart]  Ezek.  iii. 
),  not  only  is  the  like  substance  of  unbelief 
xpressed,  but  also  an  antithesis  of  form.  The 


elation  to  Christ ;  see  Rom.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;    Titus  i.  1 ;  Jas. 
1;  2  Pet.  i.  1;  Rev.  i.  1.     With  still  less  propriety  can   it 

affirmed,  that  there  was  any  relinquishmt-nt  of  the  term 
Because  of  "  the  contrast  of  Bonship  and  the  slavish  servitude 

legalists."  In  the  very  chapter  to  which  our  Author 
sfers  as  presenting  that  contrast  (Rom.  vi.)  SoiJAo?  is  em- 
loyed  as  a  generic  term  applicable  to  both  the  righteous 
nd  the  wicked  (ver.  16),  and  the  verb  iouAow  is  twice  ap- 
"ied  to  Christians  (vers.  18,  22);  and  in  the  beginning  of 
HI  very  Epistle  Paul  styled  himself  a  6oOAos. 
[In  the  primitive  sense  of  the  term,  all  creatures  are  tho 
iuAoi  of  God  ;  as  applicable  to  Christ  and  Christians,  it 
irrics  with  it  the  idea  of  voluntary  subjection  to  Him  as 
las'T,  Owner  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  16).  Ordinarily,  this  tubjfc- 
an  implies  ministration  (in  theordinary  sense  of  that  word), 
ecause  God  commands  His  SoOAoi  (having  the  opportunity) 
>  minister.  It  is  not  implied,  however,  in  the  use  of  the 
;rm  JoOAos,  nor  is  it  always  implied  in  fact :  God  sometimes 
ills  Hirt  6oOAoi  to  scree  by  patient  acquiescence  in  circum- 
jinces  which  forbid  them  to  minister — "  they  also  strut 
ho  only  stand  and  wuit."  The  position  of  Lauge  is  based 
pon  the  altogether  unauthorized  (occasional)  translation 
'.  &(.O.KOVOS  by  the  German  Kner.ht  (—the  English  servant). 
ot  only  are  these  words  radically  distinct  as  to  meaning, 
ut  in  the  New  Testament  one  is  never  used  as  exegeti<  al 
f  the  other,  and,  still  further,  never  are  Christians,  as  such, 
yle<l  the  Sicucofoi  of  Christ.  The  only  instance  which  can 
3,  even  apparently,  adduced  as  negativing  th«  last  assertion 
John  xii.  26;  but  even  there,  manifestly,  the  idea  present 
i  the  mind  of  our  Lord  was  pfr.wnal  ministration.  For  a 
ill  discussion  of  the  terms  joOAof  and  jtaxofot  see  Cremer's 
Mien- Theological  Lrxicnnof  N.  T.  Greek  (translated  from 
x  German);  Edinburgh  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  187'2 — a  'most 
tillable  work. — E.  R.  C.] 

*  [For  a  counter  statement  see  Additional  Note,  p.  193.— 
.  R.  C.J 


expression:  Thy  forehead  against  their  forehead, 
is  precisely  a  case  in  point.  The  symbolical 
seuse  of  the  words  is  unmistakable  (see  Ez. 
iii.  8,  9). 

Vers.  4-8.  As  the  loosing  of  the  storms  is 
not  described  further  on,  neither  is  the  very  act 
of  sealing  now  depicted.  John  heard  the  num 
ber  of  the  sealed.  Why  "  probably  from  the 
other  Angel"  (De  Wette,  Ebrard)  ?  The  visional 
hearing  is  the  finest  sensorium  for  the  most 
secret  and  profound  revelation  (see  2  Cor.  xii. 
4).  And  there  are  here  but  three  general  points : 
Israel;  the  number,  144,000;  each  Tribe  fur 
nishing  a  twelfth  of  this  number.  On  the  num 
ber  itself,  see  the  Introduction,  p.  16.  The 
equality  of  the  number  12,000  for  each  Tribe  is, 
according  to  Dusterdieck.  expressive  of  the  idea 
that  all  have  an  equal  share  in  the  Divine  gift 
of  grace — none,  however,  of  right.  But  if  the 
Twelve  Tribes,  like  the  Twelve  Apostles,  be  sig 
nificant,  as  an  organic  totality,  of  the  manifold- 
ness  of  the  different  gifts  of  grace,  the  meaning 
of  this  equality  will  be,  that  the  round  sum  and 
plenitude  of  every  species  of  churchly  gifts 
of  grace  is  assured  to  the  eternal  Kingdom  of 
God. 

The  enumeration  of  Levi  amongst  the  Twelve 
Tribes  has  been  pertinently  explained  by  Bengel 
as  follows:  "The  Levitic  ceremonies  being  done 
away  with,  Levi  is  again  placed  en  an  equal 
footing  with  his  brethren."  Now  if,  Levi  being 
included,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim — the  latter 
under  the  name  of  Joseph — retain  their  places 
in  the  catalogue,  the  result  must  be  thirteen 
Tribes.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  vision  omits 
the  Tribe  of  Dan. 

On  violences  against  the  text,  see  Dusterdieck, 
p.  289.  As  also  on  the  play  upon  the  name  of 
Manasseh ;  the  ancient  conjecture,  that  An 
tichrist  is  to  come  out  of  Dan  (with  reference 
to  the  figure  of  the  serpent,  Gen.  xlix.  17 !) ;  the 
reference  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Danites ;  also 
the  reference  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  represent 
ing  the  Tribe  as  being  extinct,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  a  single  family.  Dusterdieck  himself 
thinks  that  the  omission  of  Dan  is  to  be  ex 
plained  on  the  ground  of  the  Tribe's  having  be 
come  extinct.  We  refer  to  the  general  view  of 
the  chapter  presented  above.*  The  Tribe  of 
Simeon  was  also  in  danger  of  being  left  out  on 
account  of  its  partial  emigration  and  its  partial 
fusion  with  Judah  (see  1  Chron.  iv. ;  comp., 
with  reference  to  Simeon,  Deut.  xxxiii.  Ac 
cording  to  Uiisterdieck,  Issachar,  too,  is  here 
left  out). 

On  the  promiscuous  order  of  the  sons  of  the 
different  wives,  and  its  design,  as  expressive  of 
the  co-ordination  of  all  believers,  see  Hengst., 
p.  398  sqq. 

For  a  table  of  the  different  occasions  when 
the  Twelve  Tribes  are  mentioned,  see  Ebrard, 


*  ["  He  must  have  had  an  important  special  reason  for 
leaving  out  the  Tribe  of  Dan;  and  tt-is  could  only  be  a  the 
ological  one.  We  find  the  key  in  such  passages  «s  ch.  xiv. 
4,  whe-e  it  is  said  of  the  144,000:  'These  are  they  who 
have  not  denied  themsclves'with  women  (i.  e.,  sins  [or  rather 
idolatry— spiritual  adultery}),  for  they  are  virgins,'  ch.  xxi. 
27  ;  ch.  rxii.  14.  Almoct  the  only  remarkable  fact  which  is 
to  he  found  in  the  history  of  the  Dtnites  is,  thatafter  having 
got  posseHsion  of  the  land,  they  introduced  into  their  terri 
tory  a  false  worship  (Judges  xviii.),  which  continued  through 
centuries."  HIHOSTENBERO.— E.  K.  C.] 
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p.  266  (Gen.  xxix.  30;  Gen.  xlix.;  Num.  i.;  Num. 
ii.;  Deut.  xxvii.;  Deut.  xxxiii.;  Ezek.  xlviii.) 

On  an  error  in  the  Cod.  Sin.  see  Diisterdieck, 
p.  290.  [Gad  and  Simeon  are  omitted ;  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  transposed. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  9.  As  a  matter  of  course, — De  Wette  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding  —  the  section 
which  now  follows  forms,  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  section,  one  general  picture.* 

["The  vision  seems  to  be  transferred  from 
earth  to  Heaven  ;  for  the  multitudes  which  he 
saw  appeared  BEFORE  THK  THRONE,  t.  e.,  before 
the  Throne  of  God  in  Heaven.  The  design 
seems  to  be  to  carry  the  mind  forward  quite 
beyond  the  storms  and  tempests  of  earth — the 
days  of  error,  darkness,  declension  and  perse 
cution — to  that  period  when  the  (entire)  Church 
should  be  triumphant  in  Heaven."  BABNES. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

A  great  multitude. — The  elect  in  this  world 
are  numbered ;  the  blessed  in  the  other  world  are 
innumerable.  This  one  antithesis  makes  a  rent 
both  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination 
and  in  the  system  of  its  antagonists,  which  fails 
to  recognize  the  element  of  truth  in  the  doctrine 
of  election.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  dis 
tinction  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  144,000 
sealed  ones  are  significant  merely  of  the  last 
Christian  generation,  whilst  the  blessed  are  con 
gregated  out  of  all  generations.  But  even  the 
sealed  denote  the  whole  sum  of  steadfast  Chris 
tians  out  of  the  most  diverse  Christian  ages. 

An  antithesis  must  have  been  formed  in  the 
Seer's  perception  by  the  fact,  that  he  only  heard 
on  earth  of  a  host  whose  ranks  were  closed, 
whose  number  was  complete,  whilst  in  Heaven 
he  actually  saw  a  whole  (rain  of  constantly  aug 
menting  masses.  The  constituent  element  of 
the  contrast  can,  however,  lie  only  in  the  dis 
tinction  between  (he  chosen  servants  of  God 
who  have  to  withstand  the  storms  of  the  king 
dom  of  darkness  on  this  earth,  and  the  whole 
fullness  of  blessed  souls,  amongst  whom  there 
are  also  children,  who  have  entered  into  bliss. 
In  ch.  xiv.  this  antithesis  again  makes  its  ap 
pearance;  and  that  in  stronger  terms  arid  as 
continuing  in  Heaven  itself,  without  detriment 
to  the  blessedness  of  all. 

According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  difference  is 
contained  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  sealed 
are  of  Israel  exclusively,  whilst  the  great  multi 
tude  are  gathered  out  of  all  nations.  According 
to  Ebrard,  the  distinction  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  the  former  are  the  Christians  still  on  earth 
in  the  last  time,  being,  therefore,  pre-eminently 
Jewish  Christians ;  whilst  the  latter  are  all  the 
blessed  in  the  other  world,  being,  therefore, 
pre-eminently  Gentile  Christians.  According 
to  De  Wette,  the  distinction  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  the  former  are  representative  of  an  elect 
number,  in  antithesis  to  the  rejected,  whilst  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  no  such  antithesis. -j- 

Standing  before  the  Throne. — The  nomi 
native  ecrrwref , £  remarkable  in  connection  with 


*  [Why  "as  a  matter  of  course,,"  when  separated  from  the 
preceding  section  l>y  the  strong  disjunctive  phrase,  peri. 
TO.VTO.  elSov?  See  on  ch.  iv.  1  (and  foot-note),  p.  150;  also 
Additional  Note.  p.  103.— E.  R.  O.J 

[See  Additional  Note,  p.  193.— E.  R.  C.] 

f See  Additional  Note,  p.  193.— K.  B.  C.] 
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the  accusative  irepifiefl'knuivovc,  [see  TEXT.  AND 
GRAM.],  seems,  together  with  6^of,  to  be  de 
pendent  upon  I6ov,  thus  supporting  the  reading 
indicated;  it  may  be  explained,  however,  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  Apocalyptic  style. 

Standing  before  the  Throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb. — Contemplation  of  the  two-fold  and 
yet  unitous  source  of  their  felicity,  in  God's 
providence  and  Christ's  suffering;  this  contem 
plation  is  at  once  the  continuance  and  the  per 
fection  of  their  bliss. 

["Of  all  nations. — Not  only  of  the  Jews; 
not  only  of  the  nations  which  in  the  time  of  the 
sealing  vision  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  but  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  kindreds 
— tyvhuv. — This  word  properly  refers  to  those 
who  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestry, 
and  here  denotes  a  race,  lineage,  kindred.  .  .  . 
And  peoples — 2.auv. — This  word  refers  pro 
perly  to  a  people  or  community  as  a  mass,  with 
out  reference  to  its  origin  or  any  of  its  divisions. 
And  tongues — languages. — This  word  would 
refer  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
respect  to  the  fact,  that  they  speak  different 
languages  .  .  .  not  as  divided  into  nations ;  not 
with  reference  to  their  lineage  or  clanship ;  and 
not  as  a  mere  mass  without  reference  to  any  dis 
tinction,  but  as  divided  by  speech.  The  mean 
ing  of  the  whole  is,  that  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  contemplated  in  these  points  of 
view,  would  be  among  the  redeemed."  BARNES. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

The  white  robes  are  the  attire  of  victory. 
["The  emblems  of  innocence  or  righteousness, 
uniformly  represented  as  the  raiment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Heaven."  BARNES.  Conip.  chs. 
iii.  4;  vi.  11;  and  especially  ver.  14,  where  the 
symbol  is  explained. — E.  R.  C.]  The  palms 
are  signs  of  peace  and  festivity.  From  these 
the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  a  hea 
venly  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  harvest  is  indicated 
(Ziillig,  Hengstenberg,  p.  403,  with  reference  to 
Zech.  xiv.  16).  "The  palms,  as  a  symbol  of 
victory,  attribute  an  activity  to  the  redeemed 
which  is  not  pertinent  here,  where  everything 
subserves  to  the  praise  of  God's  transcendent 
redeeming  grace"  (Hengstenberg).  As  if  any 
principial  contradiction  were  involved  therein! 
It  cannot  be  disputed,  however,  that  the  Israel- 
itish  Feast  of  Tabernacles  might  form  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  present  figurative  represen 
tation.  [The  palm  was  the  symbol  of  victory 
amongst  the  Greeks,  but  not  amongst  the  He 
brews.  With  the  latter  (in  the  Feast  of  Taber 
nacles)  it  was  the  memento  of  trials  from  which! 
they  had  been  delivered — it  was  the  symbol  of| 
salvation  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  39-44.).  The  re 
marks  of  Trench  on  ch.  ii.  17  (the  last  quoted) 
p.  85,  are  applicable  here — E.  R.  C.] 

Vers.  10-12.  With  a  great  voice.— Now 
follows  the  doxology  of  the  Church  Triumphant, 
rejoicing  in  its  deliverance  from  the  great  tribu 
lation  of  the  Church  Militant.  The  mighty 
voice  is  the  expression  of  the  great,  common 
unitous  feeling  of  all  the  redeemed  at  their  com 
plete  redemption,  "Zurrjpia  denotes  the  whoh 
redemptive  salvation,  as  principial  and  fina 
aurr//>ia  [deliverance  from  sin  (comp.  Matt.  i.  '21 
and  woe. — E.  R.  C.].  "Grolius  erroneous!} 
interprets  TJ  aurrjpia  metonymically  (=gratiaa  ol 
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acceptam  salutem}.  The  thanksgiving  consists 
rather  in  the  fact,  that  the  aeauapivoi  ascribe 
the  aurTfpta  given  them  to  their  God  as  the  OUTTJP" 
(Diisterdieck).  This,  then,  is,  after  all,  equiva 
lent  to  converting  the  curripia  into  a  thank- 
offering.*  The  Apocalyptic  doxologies  have  in 
all  cases  a  similar  profound  meaning.  They 
give  back  to  God  in  thanks  and  praise  that 
which  He  has  first  bestowed. 

Ver.  11.  And  all  the  Angels. — Here  per 
sonal  Angels  are  spoken  of.  Whilst  the  sym 
bolical  Angels  are  restraining  the  storms  on 
earth,  it  is  said  of  this  heavenly  choir:  all 
the  Angels. 

"Were  standing. — The  celebration  of  the 
fact  of  redemption  summons  them  all  around 
the  Throne.  They  first  ratify  the  song  of 
praise  raised  by  the  throng  of  blessed  human 
spirits,  by  their  deep  adoration  and  their  Amen. 
Then  they  also  give  expression  to  their  angelic 
stand-point  in  contemplating  the  redemption. 
We  apprehend  their  doxology  from  the  Christo- 
logical  point  of  view,  so  that  three  harmonious 
antitheses  form  a  group  of  six,  which,  with  a 
mighty  finale,  becomes  a  septenary.  See  the 
SYNOPTICAL  VIEW. 

Vers.  13-17.  The  ensuing  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  vision  reminds  us  of  a  similar  scene 
which  occurs  in  ch.  xvii.  7.  The  conversation 
here,  manifestly,  serves  to  give  additional  dis 
tinctness  and  effectiveness  to  the  hortatory  and 
consolatory  idea  of  the  vision. 

Ver.  13.  And  one  of  the  Elders  answered. 
— An  Elder  speaks;  what  he  says  is  an  answer 
according  to  Hebrew  usage.  No  explicit  ques 
tion  preceded  his  reply;  it  had,  however,  an 
interrogative  cause,  consisting,  doubtless,  in  the 
question  enwrapped  in  the  astonishment  of  the 
Seer.  An  Elder,  as  a  representative  of  redeemed 
humanity,  is  the  fittest  interpreter  of  the  scene 
depicted. f  "The  dialogistic  form,  with  its  dis 
tinctness  and  liveliness,  serves  to  mark  the  point 
in  question"  (Diisterdieck). 

These  who  are  arrayed  in  white  robes, 
who  are  they?  and  whencecame they? — 
He  does  not  mention  the  token  of  the  palms — a 
circumstance  which  demonstrates  more  clearly 
his  desire  to  give  prominence  to  the  great  mar- 
Tel:  so  many  men  of  a  sinful  race — countless 
men — in  the  garb  of  innocence.  Yes,  countless 
holy  men  !  How  is  it  possible  ?  Here  the  ques 
tion  qui  genut?  iinde  domo?  (see  Diisterdieck) 
acquires  quite  a  unique  significance. 

Ver.  14.  Lord,  them  knowest. — This  mode 
of  address — lord  or  sir — is,  in  its  more  general 
sense,  a  term  of  respect.  Thou  knowest.  Ebrard: 
"I,  indeed,  know;  but.  thou  knowest  far  better." 
Diisterdieck  and  others:  "I  know  not,  but  I 
should  like  thee  to  tell  me." 

Both,  of  course,  are  aware  that  these  blessed 
ones  are  men,  and  that  they  come  from  earth. 
Even  John  knows  great  things  concerning  the 
redemption  and  its  effect.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  it  continues  to  be  a  question  with  him, 
what  the  nature  of  this  vision  of  innumerable 

*  FThe  a«crii>tion.  according  to  the  view  of  DUsterdleck, 
•pta*  thank*;  luit  is  not  thereby  converted  into  a  mere 
;hank-offerini:.  It  iiiiplie<  thank*,  because  it  is  an  ascription 
)f  praitt  in  view  of  twnefits  conferred.— E.  B  C  1 

t  [See  foot-note  f  on  p.  152.— E.  B.  C.] 


sanctified  human  beings,  clad  in  snow-white 
raiment,  is.  He  is  battling  with  sin,  like  Elijah 
of  old,  and  though  it  is  with  a  New  Testament 
experience  of  salvation  that  he  is  waging  this 
conflict,  still  the  view  of  the  Elder  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  his  own,  just  as  the  voice  that  told 
of  the  seven  thousand  faithful  Israelites  was  ex 
alted  above  the  conception  entertained  by  Elijah. 
The  wealth  of  the  heavenly  fruits  of  the  Gospel 
passes  even  the  ethical  conception  of  a  John. 

The  train  of  the  blessed  is  an  endless  festal 
line ;  they  come  and  come.  Hence  the  an 
swer: 

These  are  they  that  come  [Lange : — 
These  are  the  ones  coming]. — And  the 
answer  to  the  question,  Whence  come  they? 
is  at  the  same  time  a  reply  to  the  inquiry 
as  to  who  they  are.  All  who  suffered,  fought 
and  conquered  in  the  great  tribulaiion  through 
which  every  Christian,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ages  of  the  Cross  down  to  the  end,  has  to 
pass.  According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  great  tri 
bulation  of  the  last  days  is  alone  intended.  He 
also  thinks  that  the  comers  are  to  be  regarded 
as  "  on  earth  as  yet.'' 

Out  of  the  great  tribulation. — This  ex 
pression  has,  doubtless,  an  eschatological  bear 
ing;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  which  Diistei^- 
dieck  attributes  to  it,  citing  Ebrard  in  support 
of  his  view,  though  the  last-named  commentator 
says:  "The  great  tribulation  can  be  only  that 
general  one,  which  had  begun  in  John's  time,  and 
which  is  to  continue  until  the  imViK>)at<;  at  Christ's 
return."  On  the  other  hand,  Bengel's  interpre 
tation  of  the  great  tribulation,  as  significant  of 
all  the  Adatnic  trouble  and  toil  of  Earth,  is, 
undoubtedly,  too  general,  o.%  rather,  it  is  alto 
gether  wrong,  since  the  tribulation  begins  only 
with  the  conflicts  of  faith.  This  is  the  first  his 
torical  fundamental  feature  of  the  blessed:  they 
have  passed  happily  through  this  great  tribula 
tion.  The  historical  conflict,  however,  is  based 
upon  the  inward  fact: 

And  they  washed  their  robes,  etc  — 
Quite  characteristically  Johannean  is  this  mure 
definite  apprehension  of  the  Atonement  in  the 
innermost  centre  of  the  expiation.  Equally 
characteristic  the  Catholic  mediaeval  idea,  held 
by  Bede  and  Lyra,  of  the  purifying  power  of 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs;  Ewald  himself,  in  his 
earlier  publication,  espoused  this  view  (see  Dust., 
p.  295).  "Hengstenberg's  distinction  of  the 
washing  from  the  making  white,  and  his  applica 
tion  of  the  former  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
of  the  latter  to  sanctification,  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  figure.  A  washing  whereby  the 
garments  have  become  white,  is  denoted"  (Diis- 
terdieck). 

[NOTE  ON  THE  GREAT  TRIBULATION. — Daniel 
(xi.  1)  prophesied  of  a  "trouble"  (6Xl\f>t(:)  to 
occur  in  the  last  days  in  the  following  language: 
( LXX. )  icai  larai  naipoq  0A/i/>e<jf,  ti/.tU>if  ola  ov 
yiyovev  a(p  ov  yeyevr/rai  IBvo^  iv  Ty  yy,  iuf  TOV 
xatpov  ixfivov.  He  also  declared  "at  that  time 
thy  people  shall  be  delivered  (audi/aerat)."1  The 
evident  implication  of  the  Prophet  is  that  this 
6?.iil>t£  shall  not  be  visited  upon  the  people  of 
God.  but  upon  men  of  the  world.  Our  Lord 
(manifestly  referring  to  this  prophecy,  for  He 
uses  its  very  phraseology)  speaks  of  the  same 
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d/J-tpig,  describing  it  as  great.  His  language  is 
(Mutt.  xxiv.  21):  earai  yap  TOTE  d'Al^iif  fj.eyd'kn, 
ola  oil  yiyovev  OTT'  apxi/c.  n6a/iov  ewf  TOV  vvv,  oW 
ov  utj  ykvrjTac.  This  O/.iiJHf  immediately  precedes 
the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (ver.  30) ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  period  thereof  is 
that  of  the  vengeance  predicted  Luke  xxi.  22, 
whose  special  woes  the  disciples  were  exhorted 
to  labor  to  escape  by  faithfulness  (ver.  36). 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the 
same  tribulation,  doubtless,  was  alluded  to  as 
"the  hour  of  temptation  (Ti£i(>aaij.6<;),"  which 
should  "try  them  tbat  dwell  upon  the  Earth" 
(worldlings),  but  from  which  the  faithful  should 
be  "kept"  (Rev.  iii.  10).  It  seems  hardly  pos 
sible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  when,  in  con 
nexion  with  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  a  tribulation 
was  spoken  of  to  John,  which,  in  the  very  words 
of  Jesus,  is  emphasized  as  "the  tribulation,  the 
great  one  "  (oi  e/>^6ut:voi  ex  TTJ^  d/Jipeus  r/yf  /zeyd/l^f ), 
the  Seer  must  have  understood  by  it.  the  very 
tribulation  predicted  by  Jesus.  Two  objections, 
possibly,  maybe  urged  against  this  view,  viz.: 
that  (1)  the  redeemed  are  said  to  come  out  of 
(EK)  the  tribulation;  (2)  this  interpretation  in 
volves  that  the  innumerable  white-robed  throng 
consists  only  of  those  who  were  on  earth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tribulation.  Concerning  the 
former  of  these,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  force 
of  £/c  is  not  necessarily  that  the  delivered  should 
have  been  actual  participators  in,  or  sufferers 
from,  that  from  which  they  are  delivered,  see 
chs.  ii.  11;  iii.  10;  xviii.  4;  John  x.  39;  Acts 
xv.  29;  2  Cor.  i.  10;  Gal.  ii.  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  17; 
2  Pet.  ii.  9,  etc.  The  second  objection  disap 
pears  on  the  supposition,  that  the  winds,  which 
are  to  bring  on  the  great  tribulation,  have  been 
threatening,  but  are  withheld,  throughout  the 
entire  preceding  period,  until  the  sealing  and 
gathering  of  the  elect;  on  this  supposition,  all 
the  redeemed  who  have  died  throughout  the 
preceding  ages  have  gone  up  from  that  which  is 
constantly  threatening  (see  under  ch.  iii.  10, 
and  also  Additional  Note,  on  p.  193). 

[There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prophecy 
of  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxii.  15-22;  Luke  xxi.  20-24, 
found  its  first  or  typical  fulfillment  in  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem ;  it  should  be  remem 
bered,  however,  that,  previous  to  that  destruc 
tion,  "the  Christians,  remembering  the  Lord's 
admonition,  forsook  Jerusalem  and  fled  to  the 
town  of  Pella,  .  .  .  where  King  Herod  Agrippa 
II.  ...  opened  to  them  a  safe  asylum  "  (Schaff 's 
Hint.  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  391).  It  may  be  asked,  if  the 
flood,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  not  types 
of  the  great  tribulation,  and  if  the  deliverance  of 
Noah,  of  Lot,  and  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
are  not,  at  the  same  time,  types  of  the  deliver 
ance  of  the  Saints  (comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  5-9)? — 
E.  R.  C.j 

Ver.  15  On  this  account  are  they  be 
fore  the  throne. — [They  are  in  Heaven;  see 
the  extract  from  Barnes,  p.  185. — E.  R.  C.] 
Perfectly  Johannean :  1  John  iii.  2.  And  all 
this  Grotius  soberly  refers  to  the  Christians  in 
Pella ! 

And  serve  Him  day  and  night. — The 
heavenly  life  has  itself  become  a  priestly  service 
of  God,  being,  moreover,  as  a  spiritual  life,  ele 


vated  above  the  change  of  day  and  night  (ch 
iv.  8  ;  v.  8 ;  xxii.  3).  [The  heavenly  life  is  not 
one  of  mere  enjoyment,  but  of  continued,  active 
service. — E.  R.  C.] 

And  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  spread  his  tabernacle  over  them 
[Lange:  shall  settle  abidingly  over  them]. 
— S/a/i'«<T«  is  difficult  to  translate.  Hengsten- 
berg's  translation :  to  tabernacle,  is  objected  to 
by  Ebrard  on  philological  grounds.  The  ex 
pression  UET'  aiiTuv,  ch.  xxi.  3,  is  different  from 
the  present  term  ETT'  ai>Toi'f.  In  ch.  xxi.  22  it  is 
declared  concerning  the  City  of  God:  I  saw  no 
Temple  in  it:  God  Himself  is  its  Temple.  There 
is,  then,  a  development  of  blessedness  in  the 
other  world.  Whatever  interpretation  we  may 
give  to  the  passages  in  question,  it  is  a  thought 
of  unique  grandeur,  that  the  glory  or  Shekinah 
of  God,  once  veiled  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  and,  outside  of  distinct  prophetic  manifes 
tations,  regularly  revealed  only  in  a  figurative 
form  to  the  High  Priest  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(of  the  Tabernacle),  is  now,  in  a  permanent  and 
apparent  glory,  to  sink  down  from  the  Throne 
upon  the  blessed  and  spread  itself  out  over 
them.  See  Matt.  v.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  comp. 
Lev.  xxvi.  11;  Is.  iv.  5;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27.  ["It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  express  the  sense  of 
these  glorious  words,  in  which  the  fulfillment 
of  the  0.  T.  promises,  such  as  Levit.  xxvi.  11; 
Isa.  iv.  5,  6;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27,  is  announced. 
They  give  the  fact  of  the  dwelling  of  God  amung 
them,  united  with  the  fact  of  His  protection  be 
ing  over  them,  and  assuring  to  them  the  ex 
emptions  next  to  be  mentioned."  ALFORD. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  16.  They  shall  nothungerany  more. 
— Ps.  xvh.  15. 

Thirst. — Is.  Iv.  1 ;  Ps.  cvii.  9. 

Hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  satisfaction  of  both 
these  needs,  are,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  the 
fixed  figures  of  spiritual  circumstances.  As  the 
body  is  a  fixed  symbol  of  the  soul,  so  the  condi 
tions  of  bodily  existence  and  satisfaction  are  a 
fixed  symbol  of  the  corresponding  spiritual  con 
ditions.  [If  the  vision  was  of  the  post-resurrec 
tion  condition  of  the  Saints,  there  was  more 
than  the  figure  of  spiritual  supply  in  these 
words.  The  bodies  raised  from  the  dead  shall 
experience  no  want  or  pain. — E.  R.  C.] 

The  sun. — Ps.  cxxi.  6;  Ps.  xc.  and  other 
passages.  The  oriental  sun,  in  its  overpowering 
effects  ;  a  type,  also,  of  overpowering  reality  in 
daily  life. 

Any  burning  heat,  (Kavua.}~- Heat  of  the 
hot  wind,  of  the  burden  of  the  day,  of  fever, 
etc. 

For  the  Lamb. — Is.  xlix.  10.  "  He  that 
hath  mercy  on  them."  [" Ihr  Erbarmer,"  their 
Compassionator.]  From  Him  that  shows  mercy 
or  that  pities,  comes  the  Spirit  of  mercy ;  He 
perfects  His  manifestation  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Lamb,  personal  and  complete  meekness,  and 
founds  a  congregation  of  infinitely  deep  and 
firm  peace.  On  the  expression :  TO  dvu  UFGOV 
TOV  $p6vnv,  comp.  Diisterdieck,  p.  297.  The 
meaning  is  probably  this:  that  Christ,  by 
His  invincible  meekness,  has  risen  to  the  centre 
of  the  Divine  government.  As  the  meek  are  to 
possess  the  kingdom  of  the  earth,  so  the  Meek 
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One  par  ezcelh-nce  has  attained  the  sovereignty 
over  Heaven  and  earth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  and  in  His  Name,  Matthew  xxviii.  18; 
Phil.  ii. 

Shallshepherdize  them. — Ps.  xxiii. ;  John  x. 

And  God  shall  wipe  away  every  tear 
from  their  eyes. — Is.  xxv.  8;  Rev.  xxi.  4. 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  VISIONS  OF  CH.  vn.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[That  chap.  vii.  is  independent  of  what  pre 
cedes  (although,  of  course,  related  to  it),  is 
evident  from  the  disjunctive  phrase,  uerd, 
TOVTO  elfJov,  with  which  it  commences  (see  foot 
note,  p.  190) ;  and  that  it  consists  of  two  inde 
pendent  visions,  is  also  evident  from  the  similar 
phrase  with  which  the  second  vision  is  intro 
duced,  ver.  9.  These  visions  are  here  introduced 
as  proper  to  this  stage  of  the  complex  narrative. 
They  do  not,  properly  speaking,  constitute  an 
Episode,  because  they  enter  as  materially  into 
the  revelation  of  things  future  as  do  the  events 
under  the  Seals.  They  are  not  placed  under 
the  Seals,  because  the  matters  set  forth  were 
not  concealed  from  the  heavenly  hosts  (the  with 
holding  of  the  tempest  of  wrath,  the  sealing,  and 
the  gathering  of  the  redeemed  in  bliss),  but  had 
been  in  process  of  development  for  a  long  time, 
possibly  from  the  days  of  Abraham  or  even  those 
of  Abel.* 

The  144,000  of  the  first  vision  the  writer 
identifies  with  those  of  ch.  xiv. ;  in  his  judgment 
number  and  the  almost  certain  reference  to 
ic  Seal  upon  the  forehead  in  ch.  xiv.  1,  place 
lis  beyond  a  peradventure.  But  if  this  iden- 
fication  be  correct,  then  the  Sealed  constitute  a 
eculiar  portion  of  the  redeemed,  eminent  for 
aithfulness  and  nearness  to  Christ:  "They  are 
ie  first-fruits,  the  uTrapxq,  unto  God  and  to  the 

*  [The  Seals  symbolize  the  concealment  from  angelic  and 
im:ti>.  view  ofcerliin  (not  all)  events  in  future  history, 
robably,  at  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  both  Angels  and 
en  expected  tho  immediate  return  of  Christ  to  earth.  The 
schatological  predictions  of  otir  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv..rfo.)np  to 
ie  point  of  His  promised  appearing  seemed  to  have  been 
jlfilled  (and  typically  they  had  l>een  fulfilled)  in  the  de- 
Tuetion  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  probable  that  neither  Angels 
or  men  dreamed  that  centuries,  or  even  moirhs,  of  false 
hrists,  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  persecutions,  would  in- 
ervene  before  the  earthly  establishment  ol  the  promised 
.ingdom  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  unionising  of  the 
ealn.  But  however  these  thing*  might  be  hidden,  the 
ealing  of  believt  rs  and  the  gat'iering  of  departed  S lints  in 
Heat-en  were  not  concealed  from  any.  These  were  events 
lat  fir  years  (or  centuries)  had  been  going  on,  and  their 
ontinuance  until  the  resurrection  (whenever,  or  after 
whatsoever  events,  that  might  be)  was  revealed  and  secured 
fty  the  ope.n  promise  of  God.  In  the  visions  of  ch.  xiv.,  the 
eer  had  a  view  of  what  had  been  openly  progressing  under 
ie  view  of  Angels,  and  the  fact  of  whose  future  progress 
lad  already  been  revealed. — E.  K.  C.] 


Lamb"  (ch.  xiv.  3-5).  This  fact  seems  also  *o 
be  indicated  by  the  number,  which  is  one  of  per 
fection,  which  may  well  indicate,  not  merely 
completeness  as  to  number,  but  the  peculiar 
excellence,  both  in  character  and  condition,  of 
the  whole  body.  They  are  selected  from  the 
tribes,  the  denominations,  of  the  nominal  Israel, 
the  visible  Church  of  God  (possibly  the  Jewish 
as  well  as  the  Christian — the  latter  being  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  former,  Rom.  xi.  17, 
18).  By  the  sealing  the  writer  understands 
(probably)  a  peculiar  Christ-likeness  impressed 
upon  the  sealed  by  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  p.  186).  The  period  of 
the  sealing  he  regards  as  extending  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  dispensation,  and  possibly  back 
to  the  institution  of  the  visible  Church  in  Abra 
ham,  during  the  whole  of  which  periods  the 
winds  of  Divine  wrath  were  restrained.* 

The  second  vision  contemplated,  not  (or  not 
merely}  the  airapx//,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  re 
deemed  (probably  exclusive  of  the  airapx'/).  This 
innumerable  company  was  composed  of  indi 
viduals  of  all  ayes — ante  as  well  as />o*<-diluvian; 
of  all  races:  it  included,  probably,  that  innu 
merable  host  of  infants  (more  than  one  half  of 
the  entire  human  family),  and  those  others 
amongst  the  nations,  who,  influenced  by  the 
Spirit  by  modes  unknown  to  us,  have  been  re 
newed  and  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Atone 
ment. 

The  manifest  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  companies  have  already  been  alluded  to; 
they  may,  however,  be  arranged  as  follows:  the 
one  was  innumerable,  froir  all  nations,  the 
whole  body  of  the  redeemed;  the  other  was  a 
(comparatively)  small,  definite  number,  from 
Israel  (the  Church),  the  first-fruits.  It  may  be 
asked,  if  another  point  of  difference  is  not  sug 
gested  by  the  EOTUTES  of  ver.  9 ;  there  the  general 
throng  are  represented  as  standing  before  the 
Throne,  but  the  promise  to  the  faithful  of  the 
Church  is  that  they  themselves  shall  be  enthroned 
with  Jesus  (comp.  chs.  iii.  21 ;  xx.  4). — E. 
R.  C.] 


*  [If  by  i  he  ttale.d  » he  first  fruits  are  meant,  they  cannot 
be  regard' d  as  consisting  merely  of  those  who  phall  be  on 
Earth  just  before  the  great  tribulation.  Not  only  is  it  re- 
puenant  to  reason  and  sensibility  to  shut  out  fr.>m  that 
glorious  company  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  but  we  are  ex 
pressly  taught,  that  the  primitive  Christiar  s  formed  a  por- 
ti  in  of  the  dirapx'i  (Jas.  i.  IS),  and  the  Apostle  Paul  assures 
\^^,  that  those  who  are  alive  at  the  Coming  of  the  Lonl  .-Oull 
not  take  precedence  of  those  who  sleep  (I  Thess  iv.  14-17). 
Nor  does  it  seem  proper  to  exclude  from  the  company  of  the 
faithful  the  Father  of  the  faithful  and  that  noble  hoct  d«- 
8"ribed  in  Heb.  xi.,  of  whom  it  is  impliedly  declared  that, 
though  without  us  they  are  not  made  perfect,  with  us  they 
shall  be  perfected  (Heb.  xi.  40).— E.  K.  C.J 
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B.— EARTH-PICTURE  OF  THE  SEVEN  PENITENTIAL  TRUMPETS,  ISSUING  FROM   THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  SEVENTH  SEAL. 


CHAP.  VIII.   1— IX.  21. 

1.     Opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-6. 

1  And  when  he  had  [pm.  had]  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was  [c^tv-jro 
vened]  silence  in  [ins.  the]  heaven  about  the  space  of  [pm.  the  space  of]  half  an  hour. 

2  And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  which  [who]  stood  [stand1]   before  God  ;  and  to  them 

3  were  given  seven  trumpets.     And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  [or  before7]  the 
altar,  having  a  golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that 
he  should  offer  it  with  [or  add  it  to3]  the  prayers  of  all   [ins.  the]  saints  upon  the 

4  golden  altar  which  was  [is]  before  the  throne.     And   the  smoke  of  the  incense, 
which  came  [pm. ,  which  came]  with  [to  or  for]4  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended 

5  up  [om.  up]  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand.     And  the  angel  took  the  censer, 
and  filled  it  with  [from  the]  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  [om.  if]  into  [upon]  the 
earth :  and  there  were  [supervened]  voices,  and  thunderings  [thunders, and  voices], 

6  and  lightnings,  and  an  earthquake.     And  the  seven  angels  which  [who]  had  the 
seven   trumpets   prepared   themselves   to   [om.  to — ins.   that   they  might]   sound 
[trumpet]. 

2.  First  four  Trumpets.     Predominant  human  spiritual  Sufferings  under  the  figure  of  Sufferings  in 

Nature. 

YEBS.  7-12. 

7  The  first  angel  [om.  angel5]  sounded  [trumpeted],  and  there  followed  hail  and 
fire  mingled6  with  blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon  the  earth :  [ins.  and  the  third 
part  of  the  earth  was  burnt  up,]7  and  the  third  part  of  trees  was  burnt  up,  and  all 
green  grass  was  burnt  up. 

8  And  the  second  angel  sounded  [trumpeted],  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain 
burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea :  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood ; 

9  And  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  sea,  and  had  life   [0u/a'r] 
died  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed. 

10       And  the  third  angel  sounded  [trumpeted],  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  [ins. 
the]  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  [pm.  it  were]  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2.  [For  the  use  of  the  perf.  and  plup.  of  i>Trj/u.i  ai  an  intransitive  present  and  imp.,  gee  Grammars  and  Lexiconi 
generally.— E.  R.'  C  ] 

2  Ver.  3.  ('ETTI  with  the  genitive;  see  TJSXT.  AND  GRAM. on  ch.vii.  15  (Note  12).   Lange  explains:  " ciri'=-bending  over;" 
Alford  translates:   orer. — E.  R.  C.] 

8  Ver.  3.  [This  alternativs  translation  of  Suxrei  THIS  n-poo-evxcu?  is  adopted  from  the  margin  of  the  E.  V.  For  thi«,  or 
an  equivalent,  sense  of  fii6u>n.i  HBO  Robinson's  Lex.  (d).  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  phrase,  sec.  Dr.  Lillie's  Notes. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

4  Ver.  4.  [See  Winer,  $  31,  6.  c.;  Lillip  explains :  "'Incense  belonpine  to,  designed  for.'  the  case  here  answering  to 
*7  with  the  latter  of  two  nouns  in  construction." — See  also  EXPL.  ix  DETAIL  in  loc.—E.  R.  C.j 

6  Ver.  7.  [Ml  the  recent  editors,  with  N.  A.  B*.  P.,  etc.,  omit  dyyeXo*.— E.  R.  C.J 

•  Vrr  7.  [Tisch.  (8th  Ed.),  with  X.  P.,  gives  utiuyntvov;  Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.  (and   Tisch.,  1859),  with  A.  B*., 
— E.  R.  C.] 

7  Ver.  7.  Kai  TO  rpirov  rnsyns  Kareieart.  omitted  by  the  Rec.  in  ace.  with  minuscules.    [Given  by  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  tic.— 
E.  R.  C.] 
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11  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  [ins.  the8]  waters;  And  the  name  of 
the  star  is  called  Wormwood  :  and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became9  wormwood  : 
and  many  [ins.  of  the]  men  died  of  [from]  the  waters,   because   they  were   made 
bitter. 

12  And  the  fourth  angel  sounded  [trumpeted],  and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was 
smitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the  stars ;  [,]  so  as  [om. 
so  as — i)is.  that]  the  third  part  of  them  was  [might  be]   darkened,  and  the  day 
shone  not  [might  not  shine]10  for  a  [the]  third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise 
[in  like  manner]. 

3.    Last  three  Trumpets.      Predominant   demonic   Sufferings — in  figures   of  Nature  perverted   into 

Unnaturalness. 

CHAP.  VIII.   13— IX.   21. 

13  And  I  beheld  [saw],  and  [ins.  I]   heard  an  angel  [eagle11]   flying  through  the 
midst  of  heaven  [in  mid-heaven],  saying  with  a  loud  [great]  voice,  Woe,  woe,  woe, 
to  the  inhabiters  of  [them  that  dwell  upon]  the  earth  by  reason  of  [£*]  the  other 
[remaining]  voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three  angels,  which  [who]  are  yet  [about] 
to  sound  [trumpet] ! 

CHAP.  IX.  1-121. 

a.    Fifth  Trumpet.     First   Woe. 

VEBS.  1-12. 

1  And  the  fifth  angel  sounded  [trumpeted],   and  I  saw  a  star  fall   [fallen]  from 
[ins.  the]  heaven  unto  [upon]  the  earth :  and  to  him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bot- 

2  tomless  [om.  bottomless12]  pit  [ins.  of  the  abyss].     And  he  opened  the  bottomless 
[om.  bottomless]  pit  [ins.  of  the  abyss]13 ;    and   there  arose    [ascended]  a  [om.  a] 
smoke  out  of  the  pit,14  as  the  [om.  the]  smoke  of  a  great  furnace ;  and  the  sun  [ins. 
was  darkened]  and  the  air  were  darkened  [om.  were  darkened]  by  reason  of  [t*]  the 

3  smoke  of  the  pit.     And  there  came  [om.  there  came]  out  of  the  smoke  [ins.  came 
forth]  locusts  upon  the  earth :  and  unto  them  was  given  power,  as  the  scorpions  of 

4  the  earth  have  power.     And  it  was  commanded  [said  to,  if>i>iOrj]  them   that  they 
should  [shall]  not  hurt  [injure]  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither   [nor]  any15  green 
thing,  neither  [nor]  any15  tree;  but  only  those  [the]   men  which  [woo  («Frci>£c)] 

5  have  not  the  seal  of  God  in  [upon]  their  [the16]   foreheads.     And  to  them  it  was 
given  that  they  should  not  kill  them,  but  that  they  should  [shall]   be  tormented17 
five  months :  and  their  torment  was   [is]   as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when  he 

6  striketh  [it  hath  stricken]  a  man.     And  in  those  days  shall  men  seek  death,  and 
shall  not  find18  it ;  and  shall    [ins.  earnestly]   desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  flee 
[fleeth19]  from  them. 

And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto   [om.  unto]  horses  prepared  unto 
battle ;  and  on  [upon]  their  heads  were  [om.  wer<'~\  as  it  were  crowns  like  gold,  and 
8  their  faces  were  [om.  were\  as  the  [om.  the]  faces  of  men.     And  they  had  hair  as 

8  Ver.  10.  Twi'  v$<iTw,  comp.  Delitzsch,  p.  32.    [So  all  the  recent  editors  with  X-  B*.  P.    This  entire  clause  (after  rivers) 
om.  -y  A.— B.  R.  C.] 

9  Ver.  11.    The  Rec.  glvis  yiVtrai  in  ace.  with  minuscnles. 

J"  Ver.  12.    fAlf ,  Treg.  and  Tisjh.,  with  X-  A.,  give  ^o^.— E.  R.  C.] 

11  V-r.  13.  _Tho  reading  ayye'Aov  has  the  best  Codil.  against  it;  f..r  particulars  see  T)i!st.  [Alf.,  Treg.,  and  Tisch.,  w -th 
'  A   B*.,  in>«  AcTVti;    P.,  h  .wc.vrr,  reads  dyytAou — K.  K.  C.I 


u  Ver.  2.     Some  Codd.  omit  (cantos  <!«  TOW  </>p«'aTos  [<us].     [These  words  are  om.  by  1,   3i,  41,  87  (see  Tischendorf  ) — 
I.  R.  C.J 

15  A  or.  4.    [For  this  rendering  of  TTO?  me  Winer.  \  2«,  1,  first  par.     (The  pi;  is  here  connected  with  tho  verb,  the  <M>W 


«intf  a  mere  continuance  <>f  the  negation.) — B.  R.  C  1 

19  V*r.  4.     Ti<it-h.  ri*r>9]  gives  O.VTUV.    [Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  an«l 


19  V.«r.  4.     Ti<it-h.  [IT>9]  gives  avruv.    [Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  and  Treg.  omit  with  X-  A.  P.,  Am.,  Karl.*,  etc.;  C  d.  B*.  gives 
;;  Alf  >rd  hra-kots. — E.  R.  C.] 

17  Ver.  5.  [Litch  ,  Words.,  Alf,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  give  ftatraviardrttronai.  with  X-  A.  P.,  etc.    Lange  reads  Pavav urffuxri  with 

18  Y«T.  0.  __  Kal  /oii)  tiifxayiv,  Cod.  A.  [P],  etc.    [So  Lach.  and  Tisch.  (1859);  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.),  Alf.,  Treg.,  giv.»  tvprj<rov<r:v 
fitn  X-  *•* '  • — k-  R.  C.J 

w  Ver.  6.    Tne  reading  favyti..    [So  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  A.  P. ;  X  reads  <fruyD  and  B*.  <£«u£ eroi.— E.  R.  C.] 
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9  the  hair  of  women,  aud  their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions.  And  they  had  breast 
plates,  as  it  were  [ins.  iron]  breastplates  of  iron  [pm.  of  iron]  ;  and  the  sound  of 
their  wings  was  as  the  [a]  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  battle. 

10  And  they  had  [have]  tails  like  unto   [om.  unto]   scorpions,  and   there   were    [pm. 
there  were]  stings  \_itis.  ;  and]  in  their  tails :  and  \_orn.  :  and — ins.  is]  their  power0 

11  was  [om.was]  to  hurt  [injure]  men  live  months.     And  they  had  [have]  a  king  over 
them,  which  is  lorn,  which  is]  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit  [om.  bottomless  pit — 
ins.  abyss],  [;]  whose  [his]  name  in  the  [pm.  the]  Hebrew  [,]  tongue  is  [om.  tongue 
is]  Abaddon,  but  [;  and]  in  the  Greek  tongue  [om.  tongue — ins.  he]  hath  his  [the] 

12  name  Apollyon.      [ins.  The]    one  woe   is   past  [hath  passed]  ;    and,    [om.  and,] 
behold,  there  come    [ins.  yet]    two  woes   more   hereafter    [pm.  more   hereafter — 
ins.  after  these  things]. 


b.    Sixth  Trumpet.      Second    Woe. 
VEUS.   13-21. 

13  And21  the  sixth  angel  sounded  [trumpeted],  and  I  heard  a  [or  one  (tuav}]  voice 

14  from  the  four'"  horns  of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  God,  saying  to  the  sixth 
angel  [,]  which  had  [the  one  having23]  the  trumpet,  Loose  the  four  angels  which 

15  [that]  are  bound  in  [at]  the  great   river   Euphrates.     And    the  four  angels  were 
loosed,  which  [that]  were  [had  been]  prepared  for  an   [the]   hour,   and   a    [om.  a" 
day,  and  a  [om.  a]  month,  and  a  [om.  a]  year,  for  to  [om.  for  to — ins.  that  they 

16  should]  slay  the  third  part  of   [ins.  the]    men.     And    the   number   of  the    army 
[armies]  of  the  horsemen  [cavalry-4]  were  [was]  two  hundred  thousand  thous-am 

IT  [two  myriads  of  myriads] :  and  [om.  and25]  I  heard  the  number  of  them.  Anc 
thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the  vision,  and  them  that  [those  who]  sat  on  them,  having 
breastplates  of  fire  [fiery]  and  of  jacinth  [hyacinthine],  and  brimstone  [sulphure 
ous]  :  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  heads  of  lions ;  and  out  of  their 

18  mouths  issued  [goeth  forth]  fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone  [or  sulphur].     By  these 
three  [ins.  plagues26]  was  [om.  was— ins.  were  slain]  the  third  part  of  [ins.  the]  men 
killed  [om.  killed],  by  the  fire,  and  by  [om.  by'"'7]  the  smoke,  and  by  [om.  by27]  the 

19  brimstone  [or  sulphur],  which  issued  [went  forth]  out  of  their  mouths.     For  their 
[om.  their — inn.  the]  power  [ins.  of  the  horses]28  is  in  their  mcuth,  and  in  their  tails : 
for  their  tails  were  [are]  like  unto  serpents,  and  [om.  and]  had  [having]  heads,  and 

20  with  them  [these]  they  do  [om.  do]  hurt  [injure].    And  the  rest  of  the  men  [,]  which 
[who]  were  not  killed  [slain]  by  these  plagues  [,]  yet  [om.  yet]   repented  not  [did 
not  even29  repent]  of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils 
[the  demons],  and  [ins.  the]  idols  of  gold,  and  [ins.  of]30  silver,  and  [ins.  of]30  brass, 
and  [ins.  of]30  stone,  and  of30  wood ;  which  neither  can  [can  neither]  see,  nor  hear, 

21  nor  walk:  Neither  repented  they  [And  they  did  not31  repent]  of  their  murders,  nor 
of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts. 

2°  Ver.  10.  The  reading  of  Lach.  and  Tisch.  after  Bensel.  [Also  of  Wordg.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  (ceVrpa,  KOI  fv  rai-;  oupeus  avrCiv 
tj  e£ov<ria  O.VTWV  a5i/c7J<rai ;  X-  A.  I!*.  P.  give  *cat  after  iceVrpa  and  omit  it  after  the  first  avriav  ;  X.  A.  P.  have  r/  efovcria  avriav  ; 
B*.  reads  egovcriav  exoucrti' ;  B*.  inserts  roO  before  dSucrtaat.,  which  is  omitted  l>y  X-  A.  P.  There  are  other  minor  variations 
of  less  authority. — E.  K.  C.] 

21  Ver.  13.     [K.omit8K<u;  B*.  not  only  omits  in  this-place,  but  inserts  before /neToTauTa  in  ]>n  ceding  verse;  in  ace. 
with  this,  the  correct  pointing  won  d  be  a  period  after  woes,  the  translation  running,  And  after  tlte.se  things,  the  sixth  Art' 
gel,  etc.—E.  R.  C.] 

22  Ver.  13.  Tfcrtrapiav  was  omitted  probably  because  it  was  regarded  as  superfluous;   Di'ist.  suspects  it  of  being  an 
interpolation.    [Lach.,  Treg.,  omit  with  X-°  A.  28,  79,  Am.,  Fuld.,  etc.    Tisch.  inserts  with  B*.  P.,  etc.;  Alford  brackets.— 
E.  R.  C.] 

23  Ver.  14.    A.  B.  [X.  P.],  etc.,  6  lXan» ;   comp  DelUzsch  with  r<  f.  to  Tisch.,  p.  33,  also  p.  32  (No.  10). 
2<  Ver.  16.     Codil.  A.  B.  [X-  P.],  etc.,  rov  ITTTTLKOV. 

25  Ver.  16.    f  Kai  is  gener  dly  bin.  in  ncc.  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  etc.— E.  R.  C  J 

26  Ver.  18.     [Recent  editors  generally  insert .  n^rfyStv,  with  X- A.  B.  C.  P.,  etc.;  C.  omits   TU>C,   and   X-   omits   rpiStv 
E.  R.  0.1 

27  Ver.  18.   [The  «<c  before  Kairi'ov  is  given  by  C.  P.,  Vulg.  (CV.)  and  om.  by  X-  A.  B*.,  A'ulg.,  Am.,  Fuld.,  etc  ;  that  before 
fleiov  i*  given  by  P.,  and  om.  by  K-  A.  B*.  C.  Vu'ft  ,  etc. ;  critical  editor*  generally  omit  both. — K.  R.  C.] 

23  Ver.  19.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc.,  give  TJ  yap  e£ovcri'a  TKV  'inmav;  W'ords.  also  aii- 
TUV.— E.  R.  C  ] 

29  Ver.  20.  [Tisch.  and  Alf.  give  ou6e  with  X-  B*. ;  Lach.  and  Treg ,  OUT*  with  A.  P ;  Gb.,  Sz ,  Tisch.  (1859),  oi>  with 
C.  For  thi  rendering  above  (ou5e),  nee  Wi'ier,  \  55,  6  (fnot-wtte  2l.— E.  R.  C.] 

so  Ver.  20.  ["The  repetition,  if  not  required  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity,  is  the  most  convenient  compensation  for 
the  omission  of  tne  ar  icle."  DR.  Lli.LiE.-E.  R.  C.] 

31  Ver.  21.    The  reading  ov  [<cai  ov  /u.«T«roi)<ra»']. 
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EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL  VIEW. 

The  trumpet  calls  to  war ;  the  trumpet  sum 
mons  the  congregation  to  assemble.  Both  points 
are  embraced  by  the  vision  of  the  Seven  Trum 
pets;  it  is  the  vision  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Church  as  the  Church  Militant;  the  vision  of 
her  conflict  in  her  spiritual  assailments  arid 
perils.*  This  spiritual  conflict  of  the  Church  is 
evident  from  each  individual  feature  of  the 
vision.  The  prayers  of  all  the  Saints:  the  third, 
as  a  diminution  of  three,  the  number  of  spirit;  the 
opening  of  the  abyss;  the  horsemen,  coming 
from  the  great  river  Euphrates,  i.  e.  from  the 
sphere  of  Babylon ;  the  slaughter  of  mankind, 
effected  by  their  demonic  horses;  and  the  im 
penitence  still  remaining  after  all  these  plagues 
— everything  is  indicative  of  spiritual  circum 
stances. 

These  spiritual  circumstances  are,  moreover, 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  overcome  only 
by  a  mighty  effort  of  Heaven  itself;  by  a  tension 
of  the  heavenly  spirits  in  meditation,  prayer 
and  intercession.  Hence  there  is  silence  in 
Heaven.  Praise  seems  to  grow  dumb  in  Heaven 
itself.  Heaven  praj/s  in  consideration  of  the 
conflicts  which  are  before  the  Church  on  earth. 
The  heavenly  hour  is  the  decisive  hour  of  the 
whole  crisis;  the  entire  half  of  this  hour  is  em 
ployed  in  the  celestial  hallowing  of  the  conflict 
of  the  Church  Militant. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  seven  Angels,  with  the 
trumpets  which  are  given  them,  stand  waiting. 
The  other  Angel,  whose  task  it  ia  to  give  a 
heavenly  completeness  to  the  earthly  and  imper 
fect  prayers  of  the  Saints  is,  doubtless,  in  ac- 
co.-dance  with  Rom.  viii.  26,  the  Spirit  of  Prayer, 
in  connection  with  the  symbolical  intercession  of 
Christ.  In  this  character  he  approaches  the 
heavenly  altar  of  incense.  His  instrument  is 
the  golden  censer  —  the  heavenly  purification 
and  measurement  of  the  prayers  which  ascend 
to  Heaven  mingled  with  pathological  turbidity 
and  eccentricity  (comp.  the  uerpiOTradeiv  of  Christ 
the  High  Priest,  Heb.  v.  2).  The  incense  given  to 
him  is  offered  upon  the  golden  altar  of  incense  be 
fore  the  Throne,  and  the  smoke  of  it  rises  up  and 
completes  the  imperfect  prayers  of  the  Saints 
before  God. 

By  the  retro-active  power  of  this  heavenly 
sacrifice  of  prayer,  the  earth  is  consecrated  for 
her  struggle:  the  Angel  pours  the  fire  of  the 
altar,  with  which  he  has  filled  the  censer,  upon 
the  earth.  Then  from  the  heavenly  fire  of 
prayer  there  issue  on  earth  voices  and  thunders 
and  lightnings  and  an  earthquake:  holy  ideas 
ami  words,  holy  preachings  and  alarm-cries,  holy 
illuminations  and  spiritual  judgments,  result  in 
holy  convulsions  of  the  human  world.  Thus  is  set 
on  foot  a  victorious  counteraction  against  the  on 
sets  just  beginning.  Though  seven  terrible  cor- 
ruptive  and  destructive  agencies  are  now,  one  af 
ter  another,  let  loose  against  the  earth,  we  must 
remember  that  the  providence  of  God  has  encir 
cled  them  with  angelic  might;  that  in  Heaven 
they  are  transformed  into  seven  grand  dispensa- 


*  [See  ADDITIONAL  NOTE,   p.  212sqq.,  on   this  statement, 
and  on  the  entire  Synoptical  View.— £.  R.  C.] 


tions;  and  that  they  are  announced  by  Trumpets, 
which  summon  the  Church  to  the  conflict — 
summon  her  to  resistance,  by  repentance  and  by 
a  closer  serriment  in  collectedness  of  spirit  and 
in  the  life  of  Christian  fellowship. 

First  Trumpet-blast. 

The  first  Trumpet  sounds,  and  hail,  mingled 
with  fire  and  blood,  falls  upon  the  earth.  This 
is,  unmistakably,  the  dispensation  of  carnal  zeal, 
of  sensuous  piety,  of  fanaticism  (Luke  ix.  54), 
which  falls  upon  the  earth,  i.  e.,  the  churchly 
form  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Ps.  xciii.).  The 
/tail,  or  the  icy  coldness  of  men's  souls  toward 
true  spiritual  life,  corresponds  with  the  fire  of 
superstitious  passions  (see  Nitzsch,  System,  p. 
39);  and  the  fire  is  continually  more  and  more 
mingled  with  blood,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
first  appearance  of  fanaticism  in  sacred  history, 
Gen.  xxxiv.,  and,  further,  by  all  kindred  records, 
especially  by  the  superstitious  persecutions  of 
heretics  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  This  un 
holy  fire  consumes  the  third  part  of  (fie  earth,  i.  e., 
the  Church,  or,  in  a  universal  sense,  legal  order; 
the  third  part  of  the  trees  (Ps.  i.),  t.  e.  pious  per 
sonalities;  and  more  than  the  third  part  of  the 
green  grass :  the  entire  soul-pasturage  of  the 
Christian  flock  (Ps.  xxiii.)  is  more  or  less 
scorched  and  blasted,  being  converted  partly 
into  hay,  partly  into  ashes. 

Second  Trumpet-hla&t. 

The  mountain,  which  is  next  introduced,  is  not 
a  real  mountain,  but  the  appearance  of  a  great 
burning  mountain,  rushing,  like  a  giant  meteor, 
through  the  air,  as  though  hurled,  by  some  mighty 
hand,  upon  the  sea.  This,  manifestly,  is  the  de 
ceptive  semblance  of  a  great  Divine  ordinance, 
which,  changed  by  the  flames  of  bigot  passion 
into  a  self-consuming  crater,  is  inflicted,  as  a  Di 
vine  judgment,  upon  the  sea  or  national  life.  The 
third  part  of  the  sea  is  turned  to  blood  by  means 
of  religious  wars  and  abominations  of  all  kinds 
springing  from  fanatical  party  spirit.  The  fur 
ther  consequence  is  that  the  third  part  of  the 
creatures  in  the  sea  perish.,  and  the  third  part  of 
the  ships  are  destroyed.  The  poisoning  of  Chris 
tian  national  life  by  the  false  fire-mountain  de 
stroys  a  third  part  of  the  healthful  and  glad 
some  popular  life,  and  a  third  part  of  all  human 
intercourse,  blessing  and  pro-perity.  Whole 
nations,  states  and  vital  branches  of  the  state 
are,  so  far  as  their  spiritual  existence  is  con 
cerned,  in  good  part  ruined.  History  affords 
abundant  illustrations  of  these  Apocalyptio 
words. 

Third  Trumpet-blast. 

From  Heaven,  from  the  kingdom  of  spirit, 
a  great  star  falls,  a  real  spiritual  luminary, 
burning  like  a  torch,  i.  e.,  like  a  great  and 
brilliant  world-light.  If  we  contemplate  its 
spiritual  fall,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  it 
is  the  personified  likeness  of  false  liberty,  of 
the  fanaticism  of  negation,  rushing  upon  us 
under  the  semblance  of  a  new  enlightenment 
for  the  world.  For  it  falls  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  rivers,  i.  e.  more  general  spiritual  tenden 
cies,  or  currents,  as  they  are  called  at  present 
(Is.  viii.  6;  xxxv.  6);  it  falls  also  upon  tk« 
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fountains  (Prov.  xxv.  6),  i.  e.,  creatively  original 
minds,  wbence  the  currents  proceed. 

Whea  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  star  is 
called  Wormwood,  the  idea  immediately  strikes 
us  that  it  is  indeed  that  embitterment  by  which 
— as  in  the  history  of  Julian — a  great  portion 
of  the  heavenly  knowledge-life,  the  enfran 
chising  spiritual  reform,  is  corrupted  and  trans 
formed  from  a  quietly  shining  heavenly  star 
into  a  burning  torch  that  falls  from  Heaven, 
and,  instead  of  truly  enlightening,  poisons  the 
fountains  and  currents  of  spiritual  life.  Thus  a 
third  part  of  the  spiritual  water  of  life,  in  so 
ciety,  culture  and  literature,  is  turned  into  a 
water  of  death,  a  soul-destroying  partyism, 
sedition  and  sectarianism,  inflicting  even  bodily 
death  upon  many  men,  by  mortally  embittering 
them  (comp.  Heb.  iii.  8;  Ex.  xvii.  7;  Num.  xiv. 
22;  Deut.  vi.  10). 

Fourth    Trumpet-blast. 

A  third  part  of  (he  Heaven  of  spiritual  life  is 
closed,  and  thus  the  opening  of  the  abyss  at  the 
blast  of  the  fifth  Trumpet  is  prepared.  The 
third  part  of  (he  sun  is  smitten;  i.  e.,  the  third 
part  of  the  sun  of  revelation  is  concealed  and 
made  of  none  effect  by  the  united  darkness  of 
positive  and  negative  fanaticism — superstition 
and  unbelief.  In  like  manner  the  third  part  of 
the  moon  is  smitten.  Together  with  the  bright 
day  life  of  Christian  knowledge,  the  night-life 
of  the  spiritual  repose  and  peace  of  souls  is,  in 
a  great  degree,  obscured  ;  the  spiritual  life  of 
nature,  we  might  say,  in  accordance  with  Mark 
iv.  27. 

Thus,  too,  the  third  part  of  the  stars  is  smitten; 
in  spite  of  all  the  advances  of  astronomy,  the 
joyous  upward  gaze  of  immortal  souls  into  the 
heavenly  home  of  (he  eternal  Father-house 
(John  xiv.  2)  declines  with  many  even  to  utter 
extinction.  And  it  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  polarity,  that,  together  with  the 
ti'ue  day-life  of  the  spirit,  the  true  night-life  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  the  intercourse  of  spirits, 
has  suffered  great  loss. 

By  this  great  spiritual  obscuration  of  sun, 
moon  and  stars — an  obscuration  which,  though 
on  the  one  hand  partial,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
lasting — preparation  is  made  for  the  first  of  the 
three  great  woes.  This  woe,  together  with  its 
successors,  is  heralded  by  an  eagle  which  John 
sees  and  hears,  by  reason  of  the  rustling  of  his 
wings,  flying  through  the  lofty  midst  of  Heaven; 
an  eagle  proclaiming  with  a  mighty  voice  a 
three-fold  woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
— a  woe  coming  with  the  last  three  Trumpets. 
As  the  horse  denotes  regular  rapid  historic  mo 
tion,  so  the  eagle  is  indicative  of  a  vehement, 
and  mighty  movement  toward  a  great  catastro 
phe.  This  eagle  flies  along  the  meridian  alti 
tude  of  Heaven,  thus  being  visible  down  to  the 
very  horizon,  besides  being  able  to  descry  the 
coming  woes  with  his  piercing  glance,  and  to 
make  himself  heard  by  all  with  his  mighty 
voice.  Thus  the  eagle  is  indicative  of  the  lofty 
and  rapid  flight  of  the  seer-spirit  over  the  earth, 
with  its  sharp  outlook  upon  the  catastrophes  of 
the  last  times  It  is  the  very  genius  of  Apocalyp- 
tics,  the  eagle  of  John.  That  it  does  not  denote  the 
final  judgments  themselves  (as  Hengstenberg 


maintains),  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  dis 
tinguishes  them  from  itself  as  the  three  woful 
times  of  the  future.  In  spite  of  its  lofty  eagle 
nature,  it  seems  to  suffer  in  human  sympathy 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  upon  whom 
the  judgments  are  coming. 

Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the 

Fifth   Trumpet-blast. 

Again  a  star  falls  from  Heaven  upon  the  earth, 
or,  rather,  it  has  already  fallen  when  John  sees 
it.  If  the  previous  falling  star  was  the  genius 
of  all  carnal  levity,  it  is  followed  quite  naturally 
by  the  genius  of  demonic  gloom,  the  second 
Janus-face  of  the  more  general  spiritual  corrup 
tions  in  Christian  and,  especially,  modern  times. 
This  star  receives  the  key  to  the  pit  of  the 
abyss.  The  abyss  is,  undoubtedly,  not  equivalent 
to  Sheol,  or  the  realm  of  the  dead,  in  the  general 
sense  of  that  term  ;  but  neither  is  it  the  same  as 
Gehenna,  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word  as  identi 
cal  with  the  lake  of  fire.  It  is  the  hell-like  or 
demonic  region  of  the  realm  of  disembodied 
and  unembodied  spirits — a  region  of  torment, 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  brighter  portion 
of  Sheol  and  on  the  other  by  Gehenna  (the  re 
marks  on  p.  30  must  be  modified  by  the  present 
comments;  see  p.  35).  [See  Excursus  on  Hades, 
p.  364  sqq.—  E.  R.  C.] 

It  is  declared,  ch.  xvii.  8,  that  the  Beast 
ascends  out  of  the  abyss  and  goes  into  a-ufaia ; 
ch.  xx.  3,  Satan  is  cast  into  the  abyss ;  after 
the  final  revolt,  however,  he  also  is  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  to  which  the  Beast  and  the  false 
Prophet  have  previously  been  banished.  In  the 
present  passage,  mention  is  made  of  the  same 
demon-region  which,  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  is,  through 
the  medium  of  a  verb,  indirectly  designated  as 
Tartarus. 

The  pit  of  the  abyss  is  manifestly  the  con 
necting  channel  by  means  of  which  the  re 
gion  of  tormenting  demons  holds  communica 
tion  with  the  earth  and  with  human  life.  It 
corresponds  with  the  partial  closure  of  Heaven. 
Not  all  of  Heaven  is  closed  ;  not  all  of  the  abyss 
is  let  loose  upon  the  human  world,  but  the  con 
necting  channel  between  earth  and  the  abyss  is 
now,  in  a  mode  entirely  new,  thrown  open. 
As  the  revelation  of  Heaven,  on  its  side,  extends 
into  the  human  world  of  spirit,  so  it  is  also  with 
the  pit  of  the  aby,«s  :  it  is  opened  in  the  de 
monic  depths  of  the  human  psychical  life  itself 
through  a  demonic  sympathy  with  the  spirits  of 
the  abyss. 

The  genius  of  a  God-estranged  gloom  is  the 
star  that  opens  the  pit ;  the  key  in  his  hand  is 
hopelessness,  the  more  general  form  of  despair. 
As  the  opening  of  the  gloomy  demonic  death- 
realm  below  began  with  the  darkening  of  the 
Gospel  above,  it  is  not  in  the  modern  world 
alone  that  a  spirit  of  gloom  has  pressed  into  the 
Christian  world.  Rather,  the  origin  of  the 
sombre  abysmal  moods  in  Christendom  is  to  be 
found  in  the  land  of  the  cultus  of  the  dead,  the 
cultus  of  graves — in  Egypt.  Again,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  monk's  garb,  assumed  by  all  Christian 
confederations,  and  the  specific  spirit  of  monkery 
in  its  dark  form.  In  the  course  of  time  the  lat 
ter  has  continually  been  assuming  darker 'and 
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darker    forms,    until    in    the    modern    world    it 
touches  iis  other  and  worldly  extreme. 

Substantially,  however,  the  two  extremes  of 
gloom  amount  to  about  the  same  thing;  they 
are  connected  in  a  decided  estrangement  from 
the  Gospel,  from  inwardness,  as  well  as  in  a 
fanatical  racing  and  chasing,  and  in  absolute 
fancifulness,  whether  in  a  religious  or  an  irreli 
gious  garb. 

The  first  result  of  the  opening  of  the  pit 
of  the  abyss  is  the  thick-rising  smoke — spiritual 
derangement  exhibiting  itself  in  a  gloomy  play 
of  the  fancy,  darkening  more  than  ever  the  sun 
of  trutn  and  consciousness  and  the  clear  air  of 
prospect  and  hope.  Then  locusts  break  forth 
out  of  the  smoke; — demonic  hobgoblin  forms, 
not  eating  grass,  as  do  locusts,  but,  like  scorpions, 
stinging  men.  They  have  no  power  over  the 
objective  region  of  genuine  spiritual  life — over 
the  grass  of  the  soul's  pasture,  the  verdure  of 
new  life,  the  trees  of  God  by  the  rivers  of  water ; 
their  power  is  over  those  men  who  have  not  the 
seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifest  that  good  men,  awakened  men,  well- 
meaning  men,  in  a  more  general  sense,  may  be 
exposed  to  them.  Even  those  men,  however, 
whom  they  successfully  attack,  they  cannot 
directly  kill ;  they  have  power  only  to  torment 
them  Jive  months,  i.  e.,  to  rob  them  of  spiritual 
liberty,  indicated  by  the  numeral  Jive,  through  a 
series  of  minor  changes  of  time  or  of  the  moon. 
And  in  those  days — those  gloomy  days  of  an 
cient  and,  especially,  modern  despair — men 
shall  seek  death  and  not  find  it;  death  shall 
even  seem  to  flee  before  them.  This  does  not 
exclude  individual  suicides  on  the  extreme  of 
these  self-tormentings;  in  general,  however, 
these  gloomy  soul-moods  are  below  the  level  of 
the  feeling  of,  and  pleasure  in,  life.  And  what 
an  array  of  phantoms,  or  mere  semblances  full 
of  contradictions,  do  these  tormenting  spirits  of 
modern  s  /ul-sutfering  constitute  !  The  descrip 
tion  of  the  text  very  significantly  proclaims 
them  to  be  nothing  but  fantastical  and  airy 
visions  (see  p.  2-). 

The  phantasmagoria  image  forth,  as  war-horses, 
strong  and  passionate  moo;ls;  they  transform 
themselves  into  head*,  wearing  superb  and  kingly 
crowns,  radiant  with  the  semblance  of  gold; 
then  they  put  on  a  humane  face,  as  of  man,  and 
even  assume  a  sentimentally  soft  deportment, 
indicated  by  the  hair  as  of  women,  whilst  yet 
they  bite  as  though  they  had  lions'  teeth.  But 
above  all,  they  love  to  disguise  themselves  as 
grand  warlike  phantoms;  they  appear  in  breast- 
plated  war-hosts;  their  wings  thunder  like  war- 
churiots  charging  to  the  battle  ;  and  with  their 
fanciful  terrors  they  change  the  world  of  Chris 
tian  brotherhood  more  and  more  into  a  grand 
complex  of  camps.  The  venomous  sting  of  these 
locusts  is  in  their  tails,  which  are  like  the  tails 
of  scorpions,  the  emblems  of  the  evil  spirit. 
Thus,  too,  the  still  worse  power  of  the  monsters 
of  the  sixth  Trumpet  lies  not  only  in  their 
mouths,  but  also  in  their  tails.  Th«-  meaning  of 
this  fact  is,  doubtless,  that  their  effects  increase 
and  intensify  toward  the  end;  they  make 
themselves  felt  particularly  in  the  pains  and 
painful  consequences  of  party-trains.  Their 
power  is  limited,  however,  and  the  Seer 


again  brings  into  view  its  terminus,  Jive 
months. 

These  demons  of  torment  are,  moreover,  not 
isolated  apparitions;  they  form  a  mysterious 
complex,  a  unity  wherein,  on  the  one  hand, 
their  fearful  power  lies,  and,  on  the  other,  its 
limitation  is  contained.  As  Hades  constitutes  a 
unitous  realm  of  the  dead,  governed  by  Death 
personified ;  and  as  the  kingdom  of  evil,  as  be 
yond  this  life,  is  concentrated  in  Satan,  whose 
manifest  organ  in  this  world  is  Antichrist,  so, 
in  the  midst  between  Hades  and  the  domain  of 
Satan,  the  Abyss  lies;  this  also  is  under  the 
rule  of  a  king,  called,  in  Hebrew,  Abaddon,  and 
in  Greek,  Apollyon — the  destroyer,  waster. 
This  king,  in  accordance  with  the  distinct  region 
and  operation  belonging  to  him,  is  the  genius 
of  despair,  which  must  be  regarded  as  specific 
destituteness  of  good  or  salvation,  specific  de 
struction.  The  two  names  doubtless  signify, 
likewise,  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  his  spoiling 
of  souls  is  different  from  the  Greek  form  ;  in  the 
one  case,  he  is  wont  to  appear  in  the  form  of  de 
monic  possession;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  me 
lancholy  madness.  In  view  of  all  this,  how 
ever,  this  whole  terrible  sphere  of  psychical 
torments  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
ethico-demonic  plagues  appearing  at  the  sound 
of  the  sixth  Trumpet. 

This  one  woe  passes;  but  it  is  the  forerunner 
of  two  others  which  are  still  worse. 

Sixth   Trumpet-blast. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  what  follows, 
this  trumpet-blast  is  supplemented  by  a  voice. 
The  voice  issues  from  the  horns  of  the  golden 
altar.  Horns  are  symbols  of  protective  power; 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  therefore,  are 
significant  of  the  perfect  security  of  that  spiritual 
life  which  proceeds  from  a  life  of  prayer  per 
fected  in  Heaven.  In  this  sense  the  voice  cries: 
Let  loose!  the  Church  is  armed.  Thus  Christ 
Himself  says:  "It  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come,  but  woe,"  etc.  (Matt,  xviii.  7;  comp.  1  Cor. 
xi.  19).  The  following  treats,  doubtless,  of  of 
fences  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term — tares 
(see  Matt.  xiii.  38,  39).  Loose  the  four  Angels  by 
the  great  river  Euphrates. 

With  a  grand  assurance  of  victory,  the  vision 
brings  out  two  fundamental  features  in  the  in 
fliction  of  religious-ethical  offences  upon  the 
earth.  They  appear  at  the  start  as  four  bound 
Angels.  As  emphatically  as  they,  as  offences, 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  are  rep 
resentative,  in  respect  of  the  numeral  four,  of 
the  spirit  of  the  world  (like  the  four  beasts  of 
Dan.  vii. ) — just  so  certain  is  it  that  they  are 
bound  by  God's  providence,  and  are  unable  pre 
maturely  to  break  forth  to  destroy  His  souls, 
and  that,  under  angelic  power,  under  the  power 
of  the  four  Angels  who,  according  to  ch.  vii., 
hold  them  bound,  they  must,  as  dispensations  of 
God,  themselves  go  forth  for  judgmen',  when 
the  time  comes,  as  His  messengers.  In  respect, 
of  their  inmost  essence,  they  may  be  representa 
tive  of  four  fundiuiiPntHl  forms  of  the  Satanic 
essence  and  worldliness;  they  are,  however, 
fundamental  forms  disguised  as  angels  of  light 
(2  Cor.  xi.  14;  2  Thess.  ii).  Thus  all  heresies, 
at  their  first  appearance,  claim  to  be  truths  in  a. 
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higher  form  of  knowledge,  and  also  operate  as 
powerful  lies  through  the  admixture  of  elements 
of  truth.  Sclileicrinacher,  perchance,  might 
have  found  his  four  ground-forms  of  heresy 
symbolized  here,  had  he  properly  appreciated 
the  Apocalyptic  style. 

Again,  though  these  offences  seek  to  press 
forth  in  their  quiet,  preparedness,  they  are  con 
ditioned  by  their  Divinely  ordained  time  as  to 
hour,  day.  month  and  year ;  as  to  the  hour*  of 
decisive  conflict,  the  d'tys  of  their  apparent  vic 
tory,  the  moons  of  their  periodic  change,  and 
the  ye'irs  of  their  collective  domination.  As  it 
is  their  natural  tendency  to  kill  men  (John  viii. 
44),  such  is  likewise  their  mission,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  instruments  of  judgment.  Tlieir  mur 
ders,  however,  are  spiritual  murders;  they  de 
prive  the  third  part  of  mankind  of  their  spiritual 
life  and  prosperity. 

After  the  portrayal  of  their  peculiar  essence, 
these  fundamental  forms  vanish  behind  the  pro 
digious  train  of  horsemen  forming  their  concrete 
appearance.  What  Burger  said  of  the  dead  [in 
the  ballad  of  Lenore~\  is  true  also  of  srring  spi 
rits  :  they  ride,  and  ride  fast.  One  would 
think  that  a  myriad  might  have  been  enough; 
but  as  a  curse  generates  a  curse,  so  the  er 
ring  spirits  is  productive  of  more  of  its  kind, 
even  to  myriads  of  myriads.  The  circumstance 
that  the  enormous  number  is  twice  given,  may 
have  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that  errors  are 
divided  into  positive  and  negative  ground-forms 
or  extremes. 

The  concrete  numeric  form  employed  by  the 
Seer  does  not,  therefore,  gain  by  its  resolution 
into  two  hundred  millions. 

The  Seer  heard  their  number  and  could  never 
forget  it  in  its  importance. 

In  these  images  of  cavalry  the  horses  them 
selves  are  the  main  thing.  In  ch.  vi.  the  horses 
are  but  the  bearers,  in  symbolical  colors,  of  the 
acting  riders;  here,  on  the  contrary,  only  the 
horses  seem  to  be  actually  operative;  the  riders 
work  merely  as  weak  directors  of  the  movements 
of  their  steeds  and  by  their  symbolical  breast 
plates  and  colors.  Is  the  intimation  intended 
that  th»se  riders,  heretics,  are,  in  many  respecis, 
not  so  bad  as  their  horses,  death-breathing  here 
sies?  Or  is  it  suggested  that  the  horses  ordina 
rily  run  away  with  them;  that  they  speedily 
lose  control  over  the  movements  originated  by 
themselves?  Possibly  both  thoughts  are  inti 
mated.  At  all  events,  they  all,  without  exception, 
are  strongly  mailed  against  the  darts  of  truth, 
of  sincerity  and  soberness  of  spirit,  for  fanatics 
are  chips  of  one  block,  though  not  in  a  predes- 
tinarian  sense;  there  is  among  them  a  good 
deal  of  talent,  ambition,  ardor  and  a  strong  im 
pulse  of  self-consciousness;  but  little  genius, 
soul,  piety  and  reverence.  The  colors  of  their 
bre.ist-plates  correspond  with  the  fatal  opera 
tions  of  their  horses.  The  fire  of  fanaticism,  so 
prone  to  be  mingled  with  blood;  the  smoke  of 
gloomy  and  confused  mental  disorders,  already 
resolved  into  vapor;  and  the  brimstone  of  still 
unused  fuel  floating  about — how  could  the  fun 
damental  forms  of  false-lightism  be  more  fitly 
characterized  I 

Again,  the  horses  have  heads  as  the  heads  of 
.lions.     Their    arrogance,    their    aggressive    ap 


pearance,  assumes  the  semblance  of  true  lion- 
heartedness,  of  genuine  leonine  strength.  It  is 
natural  that  their  fatal  operations  issue  from 
their  mouths,  though  these  may  also,  in  a  figura 
tive  sense,  work  by  means  of  the  pen.  Besides 
the  power  in  their  mouths,  they  have  power  in 
their  tails.  These  tails  are  still  worse  than 
those  of  the  locusts  of  the  fifth  Seal ;  they  are 
not  like  scorpions,  but  like  serpents,  which,  after 
the  manner  of  serpents,  do  harm  with  their 
heads.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  the  way  to 
suppose  that  the  Seer  designed  giving  promi 
nence,  along  with  the  direct  dogmatic  injuries, 
to  the  pernicious  moral  effects  of  offences  or 
false  principles  ;  for  thus  they  have  a  two-fold 
mortal  agency — through  head  and  tail.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  that  an  inestimable 
amount  of  bloodshel  follows  in  the  train  of  spi 
ritual  murders. 

The  Seer  finally  brings  out  the  melancholy 
fact  with  which  this  cyclical  world- picture 
closes ;  which  is  also,  be  it  understood,  a  cha 
racteristic  universal  picture  of  the  lust  time. 
The  rest  of  the  men,  who  were  not  killed  by  these 
plagues,  are  those  who  have  not,  through  a  fall 
into  heresies,  lost  all  spiritual  life.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  they  offer  a  contrast  to  the 
others;  yet  even  they  have  not  suffered  them 
selves  to  be  roused  to  repentance.  They  are 
divided  into  two  ranks,  composed  of  those  who 
are  guilty  in  a  religious  point  of  view  pre-emi 
nently,  and  those  whose  guilt  is  pre-eminently 
moral — both  ranks,  however,  being  connected. 

The  principal  offence  of  the  one  side  is,  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  works  of  their  hands, 
i.  e.,  thoroughly  externalized,  sunk  in  external- 
isms,  of  which  they  do  not  repent.  Demon- 
worship,  a  subtile  service  of  devils — thus  runs 
the  terrible  superscription,  beneath  which  a 
pompous  image-worship  is  set  forth — idolatry 
with  figures  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  stone, 
arid  of  wood.  The  absolute  irrationality  of  this 
idolatry  is  noticed  by  the  Apocalypse  as  well  as 
by  the  Old  Testament.  These  idols  can  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk ;  they  are,  therefore, 
less  than  the  beasts. 

On  the  other  side,  the  chief  superscription  is 
that  of  murder — something  which  well  corres 
ponds  with  the  service  of  the  Devil;  the  indivi 
dual  forms — sorcery,  fornication,  theft — are  at  all 
events  connected  with  this  fundamental  form. 
Sorcery  [Magismus'],  in  its  most  general  import, 
is  the  duskiest  side  of  immorality  ;  it  has  a  wide 
domain,  from  conscious  impieties  to  ecclesiasti 
cal  mechanisms.  Fornication  is  a  chief  sin  of 
heathen  grossness  under  the  mask  of  Christian 
culture.  Theft  understands  sublimating  itself 
into  the  most  subtile  and  underhand  forms  of 
swindle  and  fraud. 

We  would  submit  the  following  general  obser 
vations  : 

We  have  seen  that  the  Seven  Times  Seven  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  Book,  stands  in  a  na 
tural  sequence.  The  same  remark  was  applied, 
in  particular,  to  the  seven  Churches.  Again,  if 
we  examine  the  seven  Seals,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  naturalness  of  their  sequence: 
war,  dearth,  all  sorts  of  death,  especially  pesti 
lence,  martyrdom,  earthquakes.  The  same  re 
mark  holds  good,  furthermore,  in  regard  to  th< 
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Trumpets:  1.  Fanaticism;  2.  A  fanaticised  com 
munity-life  ;  3.  Negative  embitterment :  4. 
Darkening  of  revelation  and  of  the  life  of  salva 
tion;  5.  Penitential  demonic  psychical  sufferings; 
6.  Demonic  mental  or  spiritual  disorders,  here 
sies — preparatory  to  apostasy. 

[ABSTRACT    OF    VIEWS,    ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT  regards   the    Trumpet-septenary  as 
included  in  the  seventh  Seal,  and   also  this   Sep 
tenary  as  chronologically  consecutive  on  that  of 
the  six    Seals    preceding.      The    Peniod    of  the 
first  six  Trumpets  (to  the  close  of  the  First   Part 
of  the  Sixth,  ch.  ix.  21)*  he  regards  as  extending 
from  A.  D.  395  to  1453,  including  "  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  Goths,  and 
the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks." 
The  half  hour's  silence  in  Heaven  (ch    viii.  1)   he 
interprets   as    "the   stillness   from    storms"    in 
"the  aerial  firmament;"  i.  e.,  a  continuance,  for 
a  brief  period,  of  the  calm  brought  to  view,  ch. 
vii.  1 ;  by  the  incense  offering  he  understands  the 
presentation  of  the  prayers  of  the  Scaled  before 
God    by    Jesus,    the    great    High    Priest.       The 
Trumpets  he  regards  as  fulfilling  the  uses  of  the 
trumpets  under  the  Levitical  law,    which   uses 
he   represents   as   two:   (1)    "as    regarded    the 
Israelites,  to  proclaim  the  epochs  of  advancing 
time;"  (2)  "during  war-time,  and  as  regarded 
their  enemies,   ...   to  proclaim  war  against  those 
enemies  as  from  God  Himself  (Num.  x.  1-10)." 
The  first  four  Trumpets    he,    in    common    with 
other   interpreters,   regards  as   intimately   con 
nected  together ;   and  he  understands  by  them 
the  four  Gothic  ravages  which  ended  in  the  sub 
version  of  the  Western  Empire.     He   contends 
that  during   the    period    of   these    ravages    the 
Roman   world   was,  in   fact,   divided   into   three 
parts,  viz.  the  Eastern  (Asia  Minor,  Syria,   Ara 
bia,  Egypt);  the  Central  (Moesia,  Greece,  Illyri- 
cum,  Ilhcetia);  the  Western  (Italy,  Gaul,  Britain, 
Spain,  Northwestern  Africa) ;  and  that  the  third 
or  Western  part  was  destroyed.     The  first  Trum 
pet    (ch.  viii.  7):   (A.  D.   400-410)    the   Era   of 
Alaric  and  Rhadagasius.     The  second  (vers.  8, 
9):     (A.  D.  429-477)    the    Era   of    Genseric,    to 
whom  "was  allotted  .  .  .  the  conquest   of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Africa   and  the    islands." 
The   third  (vers.    10,    11):   (A.  D.   450-453)   the 
Era    of    Attila    who,    as   a    "baleful    meteor," 
"moved  against  the  Western  provinces  along  the 
Upper  Danube,  reached  and  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Basle,  and  thence  tracing  the  same  great  fron 
tier  stream  of  the  West  down  to  Belgium,   made 
its  valley  one  scene    of  desolation    and    woe  ;" 
thence   directing  his  steps  to   '"the  European 
fountains  of  waters '  in  the    Alpine   heights   and 
Alpine  valleys  of  Italy."     The  fourth  (ver.  2) : 
(about  A.  D.  476  or  479)  the  Era  of  Odoacer,  by 
whom  "the  name  and  office,  of  Roman  Emperor  of 
the    West    was    abolished,"    and    "thus    of    the 
Roman  imperial   Sun,  that    third  which    apper 
tained  to  the  Western  Empire  was  eclipsed,  and 
shone  no  more."     By  the  Angel   (Eayle)  flying 
through    mid-heaven  (ver.  13),  he  understands 
the  public  "forewarnings  of  coming  woe"   that 


*  [Elliott  regards  the  Second  Part  of  the  Sixth  Trumpet 
•8  extending  through  ch.  xi.  13.— E.  R.  C.] 


prevailed  throughout  the  period  from  the  death 
of  Justinian,  A.  D.  565,  to  the  rise  of  Mohammed 
and  the  Saracens — forewarnings  in  (1)  the  warn 
ing  utterances  of  eminent  fathers  of  the  Church 
[Sulpitius  Severus,  Martin  of  Tours,  Jerome, 
Hesychius,  Evagrius,  Theodoret,  and  especially 
Sregory  the  Great);  (2)  the  generally  diffused 
idea  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching; 
(3)  the  threatening  "outward  state  and  aspect 
of  things."  The  fifth  Trumpet  (ch.  ix.  1-11): 
the  Saracenic  woe  beginning  with  the  public  an 
nouncement  by  Mohammed  of  his  alleged  mis 
sion,  A.  D.  512,  and  extending  through  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  (five  prophetic  months, 
ver.  5)  to  A.  D.  762,  when,  in  the  establishment 
of  Medinat  al  Salem  (City  of  Peace)  as  the  capi 
tal  of  the  Saracenic  Empire  and  the  following 
tranquillity,  occurred  what  Daubuz  calls  "the 
settlement  of  the  locusts."*  The  sixth  Trumpet, 
Parti,  (vers.  13-19) :  the  Turkish  woe,  extending 
from  January  18th,  A.  D.  1057,  the  day  on  which 
the  Turcomans  went  forth  from  Bagdad  on  their 
career  of  victory,  to  the  day  on  which  the  in 
vestiture  of  Constantinople  was  completed,  to 
May  16th,  A.  D.  1453  (i.  e.,  396  years,  118  days= 
the  prophetic  year,  month  and  day,  ver.  15). f 

BARNES  agrees  substantially  with  Elliott  as  to 
the  periods  of  the  Trumpets,  and  the  nature  of 
the  judgments  inflicted  under  them.  He  differs 
in  certain  points  of  interpretation,  as  will  be 
seen  under  EXPLANATIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

WORDSWORTH  regards  the  description  of  the 
seventh  Seal  as  closing  with  ch.  viii.  1,  to  be  re 
sumed  in  the  glories  set  forth  in  chs.  xxi.,  xxii.; 
and  maintains  that  the  Seer  then  proceeds  to 
portray  the  Divine  judgments,  from  the  beginning, 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  under  the  Seven 
Trumpets.  The  Trumpets  are  prefaced  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Saints  (vers.  3,  4),  in  answer  to 
which  the  judgments  are  sent  forth  (vers.  5,  6). 
The  Trumpets  correspond  with  the  woes  inflicted 
upon  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  23-26),  and  to  the  sevenfold 
encircling  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  1-20) ;  the  first 
six  are  preparatory  denunciations,  warning,  call 
ing  to  repentance,  and  preparing  for  the  seventh 
which  will  convene  all  nations  to  the  general 
judgment.  The  first  (ver.  7)  is  a  retributive 
sequel  to  the  second  Seal,  and  represents  the 
woes  which  fell  upon  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  it  was  smitten  by  a  hail 
storm  from  the  North  (the  Gothic  invasion). 
The  second  (vers.  8,  9):  the  uprooting  and  de 
struction  of  Imperial  Rome  (which  had  been  as 
a  great  Volcano)  by  the  Goths,  Vandals  and 
Huns.  The  third  (vers.  10,  11):  heretical 
teachers  (represented  by  the  fallen  star),  who 
embittered  the  waters  of  Holy  Scripture.  ("  In 
the  Seals  heresy  is  represented  as  a  trial  of  the 
Church;  in  the  Trumpets  it  is  treated  as  &  judg 
ment  inflicted  on  (godless)  men  for  sins.")  The 
fourth  (ver.  12) :  "a  prophecy  of  the  great  pre 
valence  of  errors,  defections,  apostasies  and 
confusions  in  Christendom,  such  as  abounded  in 
the  Seventh  Century."  The  fifth  (ch.  ix.  1-11): 
the  Mohammedan  (Saracenic  and  Turkish)  woe. 
The  sixth  (vers.  13-21):  "This  vision  has  re 
vealed  .  .  .  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  (four-fold 


*  [To  Daubuz,  according  to  Elliott,  is  due  the  above  ex 
planation  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  y«ars.— E.  R.  C.] 
f  [HOT  particulars,  s«e  EXPLANATIOMS  IN  DETAIL  — E.  R.  C.J 
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Gospel),  though  bound  as  captives  for  a  time, 
would  be  loosed  by  the  command  of  God,  and 
that  they  would  traverse  the  world  like  an  innu 
merable  army.  And  although  they  are  .... 
ministers  of  salvation  unto  many,  yet  the  Vision 
has  declared,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  would  be 
like  instruments  of  punishment  and  death  to  the 
enemies  of  God."  (!) 

ALFOUD  regards  the  seventh  Seal  as  having  its 
completion  in  ch.  viii.  5  ;  the  preparation  for  the 
Trumpets,  however,  he  looks  upon  as  "evolved 
out  of  the  opening  of  the  seventh  Seal."  The 
first  four  he  regards  as  connected  together  by 
;'the  kind  of  exercise  which  their  agency  finds" 
— "the  plagues  indicated  by  them"  being  "en 
tirely  exercised  on  natural  objects."  The  fifth 
and  sixth  are  in  like  manner  connected;  the 
plagues  being  inflicted  on  men— the  former  by 
pain,  the  latter  by  death ;  the  seventh  forming 
rather  the  solemn  conclusion  to  the  whole  than 
a  distinct  judgment  of  itself.  He  affirms  (1) 
that  the  series  of  visions  reaches  forward  to  the 
time  of  the  end,  and  (2)  that  the  infliction  of 
the  plagues  is  general,  no  particular  city  nor 
people  being  designated  as  their  object.  He 
assigns  no  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Trum 
pets,,  and  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
regarded  them  as  in  the  process  of  development 
or  still  future. 

LORD  apparently  regards  the  seventh  Seal  as  I 
closing  with  ch.  viii.  5 ;  the  silence  was  symbolic  j 
of  a  short  period  (1)  of  contemplation,  submis 
sion  and  faith  amongst  Angels  and  the  Redeemed 
in  Heaven,  a.nd  (2)  of  quiet  on  Earth — the  pe 
riod  of  repose  intervening  between  the  close  of 
persecution,  A.  D.  311,  and  the  commencement, 
near  the  close  of  that  year,  of  the  civil  wars  by 
which  Constantine  was  elevated  to  the  throne  ; 
the  voices,  etc.  (ver.  5),  symbolize  the  agitations 
and  revolutions  which  attended  the  elevation  of 
Constantine  and  the  subversion  of  Paganism. 
His  interpretation  of  the  Trumpets  is  substan 
tially  that  of  Elliott  and  Barnes. 

GLASGOW*  represents  the  seventh  Seal  as  com 
prehending  the  Trumpets.  The  period  of  siicttce 
he  identifies  with  the  seven  and  a  half  days 
from  the  Ascension  to  Pentecost,  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  with  the  Intercession  of  Christ,  the  fire 
thrown  on  the  land  with  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 


*  [(7Vt«  Apocalypse  Translated  and  Expounded:  JAMES 
GLASGOW,  D.D.,  Irish  Gea.  Ass.  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages, 
etc.  Edinburgh:  1872.)  The  Am.  Eel.  regrets  that  the  above- 
meutioncd  valuable  Commentary  was  not  received  in  the 
United  States  until  after  a  large  portion  of  this  work  wis  in 
print.  He  subjoins  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Glasgow's  scheme  of 
the  Seals.  They  were  all  synchronous  as  to  their  opening: 
I.  Christ;  II.  Apostate  Judaism;  III.  Greek  and  Roman 
Paganism;  IV.  Gnosticism;  V.  Martyrs  of  the  old  Economy; 
VI.  General  Commotion;  the  sure  (the  Church)  was  darkened 
.it  the  death  of  Christ,  the  moon  (the  political  government 
of  the  Jews)  suffered  a  total  eclipse,  from  which  it  never 
emerged,  the  stars  (the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue)  lost  their 
light,  the  he.aven  (the  Jewish  Church)  passed  away,  the 
mountains  and  islands  (the  provincial  governors  in  Judea 
and  those  whom  they  represented)  fell,  kings  and  magnates 
(the  nations  they  represented)  were  oppressed  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God  (ch.  vii.  is  not 
a  description  of  any  prophetic  times  or  successive  events, 
but  of  the  condition  of  the  Lord's  people  worshipping, 
serving  and  Messed).  VII.  As  above. 

[The  patent  objections  to  this  scheme  are,  first,  that  in 
fact  it  places  the  events  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  Seals  before. 
the  others;  and,  se  ondly.  that  it  reve.alt  to  John  as  things 
to  "  lx<  hereafter"  (ch.  iv.  1)  events  that  had  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  Crucifixion,  the  Ascension  and  the 
Pe'ntecostal  Effusion  of  the  Spirit. — E.  B.  C.] 


Ghost.  The  Trumpets  he  regards  as  successive: 
I.  The  woes  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state,  one  third  of  the  people  being  de 
stroyed  by  the  Roman  army.  II.  The  expatria 
tion  of  the  Jews  after  the  revolt  under  Barcochba 
(the  mountain  burning  with  the  wrath  of  God 
cast  into  the  sea  of  the  pagan  empire).  III. 
Usurpation  of  Prelacy.  IV.  Ariauism  promoted 
by  Constans  and  Constantine.  V.  The  Moham 
medan  woe  (Saracens  and  Turks).  VI.  The 
four  bound  Angels  are  kings,  popes,  inquisitors, 
and  councils,  previously  kept  in  restraint,  but 
who  are  now  loosed  to  slay  the  third  part  of  the 
men,  i.  e.  true  Christians — the  period  of  perse 
cution  beginning  A.  D.  1123,  and  extending  to 
the  Reformation. — E.  R.  C.] 

EXPLANATIONS   IN    DETAIL. 

Ch.  viii.  1.  Half  an  hour. — "The  anxious 
expectancy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven"  (Dtis- 
terdieck).  Classical,  but  not  Biblical:  Stupor 
coelitum  (Eichhorn.  Similar  interpretations  see 
in  Diisterdieck,  p.  299).  Vitringa:  The  whole 
purport  of  the  seventh  Seal  is  :  ecclesia  in  pace! 
Similar  interpretations  see  in  Diisterdieck,  p. 
301.  Hengstenberg  offers  a  most  remarkable 
interpretation:  Silence  of  Christ's  enemies  (in 
Heaven!).  We  regard  Diisterdieck's  polemic 
against  the  idea  that  there  is  a  recapitulation  in 
this  place  also,  as  utterly  wrong;  especially  do 
we  object  to  his  unconditional  rejection  of 
Lyra's  interpretation,  viz.  that  nothing  but  the 
Church's  battle  against  heretics  is  depicted, 
though  it  is  true  that  this  explanation  would  be 
applicable  only  to  the  sixth  Trumpet,  if  heresies 
proper  were  alone  involved.  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  supposed  anxiety  in 
Heaven  and  a  readily  intelligible  tension  of 
spirit  and  prayerful  mood  in  the  same  blessed 
place  needs  no  further  exposition.  See  th« 
SYNOPTICAL  VIEW. 

[For  different  views  of  the  aiyi'i  see  Add.  Note, 
p.  201  sq.  Bishop  Newton  (after  Philo)  calls  at 
tention  to  the  fact,  that  "  while  the  sacrifices 
were  made  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25-28),  the  voices 
and  instruments  and  trumpets  sounded ;  while 
the  priest  went  into  the  Temple  to  burn  incense 
(Luke  i.  10),  all  were  silent,  and  the  people 
prayed  to  themselves."  (See  also  2  Chron.  xxix. 
29).  This  silence  was,  so  to  speak,  intensifisd 
on  the  great  day  of  Atonement  when,  at  the  of 
fering  of  the  incense  and  the  sacrifice,  all  save 
the  High  Priest  withdrew  from  the  Sanctuary 
(see  Levit.  xvi.  17;  also  Kitto's  Cyc.,  Articles 
ATONEMENT  [DAY  OF]  and  INCENSE).  It  was  said 
to  the  souls  under  the  altar  in  answer  to  their 
cries  (the  cries  of  their  blood  for  vengeance),  that 
they  should  rest  until  the  full  number  of  mar 
tyrs  (or  the  time  of  martyrdom)  had  been  com 
pleted  (ch.  vi.  9-11).  On  the  completion  of  the 
number,  or  the  time  (it  matters  not  which,  for  I 
they  would  be  completed  together),  the  Seer 
beheld  in  symbolic  vision  the  offering,  by  the 
Great  High  Priest,  of  their  prayers  (doubtless 
inclusive  of  the  cry  of  the  blood  of  their  sacri 
fice),  together  with  the  incense  of  His  own  merits 
before  the  Throne — it  was  fitting  that  during  that 
highest  offering  every  creature  sound,  even  that 
of  praise,  should  be  hushed  in  Heaven. — E. 
R.  C.] 


CHAP.  VIII.  1— IX.  21. 
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Ver.  2.  And  I  saw. — This  scene,  depicted 
in  vers.  2-6,  can  have  taken  place  only  in  the 
p%use  of  the  aiyfj.  Heaven  is  sunk  in  prayerful 
silence;  it  is  also,  however,  busy  preparing  to 
encounter  the  ill  effects  of  the  events  which 
transpire  at  the  blast  of  the  seven  Trumpets. 
According  to  Ebrard,  this  scene  of  preparation 
takes  place  after  the  silence:  according  to  Diis- 
terdieck,  the  silence  ceases  with  ver.  5,  since 
there  we  read  of  thunder  and  voices.  (Further 
on,  however,  he  also  makes  the  aiy-fj  end  with 
ver.  6.)  But  these  latter  are  but  the  general 
consequences  of  the  sacred  fire  cast  upon  the 
earth. 

The  seven  Angels  who  stand  [Lange: 
stood]  before  God  ;  not  who  stepped  [took  their 
stations]  before  God  (Luther).  But  neither  is  the 
reference  to  seven  Angels  who,  by  preference, 
stand  permanently  before  God  (Diisterdieck ; 
Archangels,  De  Wette  ;  the  seven  Spirits,  Ewald). 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  the  Angels  of  the  seven 
Trumpets  (Ebrard,  Hengstenberg),  and  the 
article — the  seven  Angels — has  reference  to  the 
presupposition  that  these  seven  stand  ready, 
waiting  their  Divine  commission.  With  Heng 
stenberg,  the  idea  of  the  seven  Archangels  shifts 
into  that  of  Angels  whose  number  is  modified  by 
that  of  the  Trumpets. 

Seven  Trumpets. — See  above.  For  an 
archaeological  treatise  on  the  Trumpets,  see 
Hengstenberg,  p.  432  sqq.  [Eug.  Trans.,  p.  39-3 
sqq.]. 

Ver.  3.  Another  Angel. — "  The  other  An 
gel,  like  the  one  mentioned  in  ch.  vii.,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  real  Angel,"  says  Diisterdieck. 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  Apocalypse  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  symbolical  Book  in  this 
passage  either.  Hengstenberg,  also,  at  first  re 
gards  the  Angel  here  described  as  occupying 
merely  the  position  of  a  carrier,  although  he 
subsequently  remarks  that  he  is  nothing  but  a 
symbolical  figure.  Manifestly,  the  former  view 
is  in  opposition  to  the  text.  This  Angel  minis 
ters  at  the  heavenly  altar  of  incense.  For  it  is 
to  such  an  altar  alone  that  the  present  passage 
refers,  as  Grotius  and  others  maintain;  not  to 
an  altar  of  burnt-offering,  as  is  the  opinion  of 
Hofmann  and  Ebrard. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  :  What  idea 
should  we  connect  with  a  heavenly  altar  of 
burnt-offering?*  The  altar  of  incense  is  quite 
another  thing.  Comp.  Diisterdieck'a  polemic 
against  Hofmann  and  Ebrard,  p.  305. 

The  attribute  of  this  Angel  is  the  golden  censer; 
by  the  heavenly  incense  which  he  burns,  the 
prayers  of  all  the  Saints  on  earth  are  perfected. 
This  Angel  can  even  pour  the  holy  altar  fire 
upon  the  earth  and  waken  voices,  thunders, 
lightnings  and  earthquake.  Can  an  Angel  do 
all  this?  Such  forced  literalism  should  surely 
not  bear  the  name  of  historical  interpretation. 
If  consistently  retained,  it  would  here  of  neces 
sity  lead  to  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  angelic 
mediation.  The  inquiry  is  historical  as  to  who 
is  elsewhere  in  Scripture  to  be  regarded  as  the 
perfecter  of  earthly  petitions,  by  heavenly  inter 
cession  or  by  the  heavenly  administration  of 
prayer.  The  result  of  such  inquiry  precludes 


*  [See  foot-note  on  p.  175  (first  column).— E.  R.  C.] 


he  possibility  of  this  Angel  being  taken  for  any 
>ut  Christ,  in  accordance  with  Bede,  Bohmer, 
ind  many  others  (1  John  ii.  1),  or  the  Holy 
host  (Rom.  viii.  26).  It  might,  however,  also 
>e  maintained,  that  the  heavenly  perfecting  of 
mman  prayers  is  generally  represented  by  a 
symbolic  angelic  form  (Grotius:  angelug  precum 
ecclesise). 

A  golden  censer. — On  XiSavuToc.  see  the 
exicons. 

There  was  given  unto  him  much  in 
cense.  —  Much  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  of 
leavenly  renunciation  and  heavenly  confi 
dence. 

[Of  what  was  the  incense  of  the  Tabernacle 
symbolic  ?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
ion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  com- 
jounded  of  the  most  precious  spices,  that  in  its 
normal  condition  it  was  most  holy  (Ex.  xxx.  34- 
30),  but  at  the  same  time  inefficacious  for  its 
jeculiar  uses  until  consumed  by  fire  from  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering;  thus  consumed,  how 
ever,  it  was  that  without  which  the  High  Priest 
could  not  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  offer  the 
slood  of  the  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12-14),  and 
with  which  every  morning  and  evening  was 
sanctified  (Ex.  xxx.  7-9).  What  can  it  symbolize 
jut  the  excellencies  of  the  God-man,  most  holy 
n  their  normal  condition,  but  made  effluent  and 
efficacious  for  atonement  and  sanctification 
only  by  fire  from  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice  ? — 
E.  R.  C.] 

That  he  should  add  it  to  the  prayers. — 
faZf  Trpocreii^a/f  has  been  differently  interpreted 
o  mean:  as  the  prayers;  in  the  prayers;  or 
among  them.  The  attempt  has  also  been  made 
3y  emendations  and  constructions  to  improve 
;he  simple  sense,  that  this  incense  was  intended 
for  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  that  is,  for  their 
heavenly  supplementation  and  perfection  (Vitr., 
Calov.  and  others). 

Upon  the  golden  altar. — This,  according 
to  Ebrard,  is  the  altar  of  incense,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  altar  mentioned  elsewhere,  in 
vers.  3  and  5,  is  an  altar  of  burnt- offering. 
The  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  ch.  vi.  9  should 
not  be  cited  in  support  of  this  view,  for  that  is 
to  be  found,  in  a  symbolical  sense,  on  earth. 
If,  however,  this  description  of  a  golden  altar 
before  the  Throne  be  applied  to  the  idea  of  the 
Temple,  the  golden  altar  is  the  Ark  of  the  Cove 
nant,  ch.  xi.  19.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
really  an  altar,  and  that  the  third  nnd  holiest; 
it  was  also  golden.  According  to  Lev.  xvi.  12 — 
a  passage  misconstrued  by  Ebrard,  p.  281 ;  see 
in  opposition  to  him  Diisterdieck,  p.  305 — the 
offering  of  incense  was,  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  made  over  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
in  the  Holy  of  holies.* 


*  [The  American  Editor  is  unable  to  find  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  assertion,  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  an  Altar.  Most  certainly  it  is  not  implied  in  ch.  xi.  19; 
and  the  njrfring  of  Lev.  xvi.  13  was  before  the  Lord,  and 
consequently  before  the  Ark,  which  supported  the  Mercy- 
ecat.  That,  in  the  second  reference,  the  ascending  cloud  of 
iuo-iist!  cm-ertd  both  the  Mercy-seat  and  the  Ark,  most  cer 
tainly  does  not  imply  that  the  nfftring  was  made  either  upon 
or  over  the  latter;  and  also,  manifestly,  if  it  implies  this  iu 
the  case  of  the  latter,  It  must  also  in  that  of  the  former,  and 
so  the  reference  proves  not  only  tluit  the  Ark,  but  that  the 
Merry-seat  was  an  Altar  1  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Ark 
should,  in  the  Divine  intent,  have  btvu  an  Altar  without 
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Ver.  4.  And  the  smoke  ....  ascended. 
— EBRARD  :  "  The  prayers  of  the  Saints  had 
ascended  long  before  this  ;  but  had  hitherto  not 
been  heard."  This  relation  between  earthly 
prayers  and  heavenly  intercessions,  or  perfect- 
ings,  cannot  possibly,  however,  be  thus  parted 
into  separate  times.*  The  human  prayers  are, 
as  it  were,  swallowed  up  by  the  smoke  of  the 
heavenly  incense,  whose  attributive  destination 
is  "  to  the  prayers  of  the  Saints;"  in  this  form, 
the  smoke  rises  before  God — locally  speaking, 
this  can  mean  only:  over  the  Ark  of  the  Cove 
nant.  Thus  is  the  perfect  acceptability  of  the 
prayers  expressed.  Their  acceptance  and  an 
swering  is  also,  however,  symbolically  set 
forth. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Angel  took  the  censer. 
— He  fills  it  with  fire  from  the  altar  of  incense, 
and  casts  the  fire  upon  the  earth.  Thus, 
rightly,  Diisterdieck.  Ebrard,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  opinion,  that  he  must  have  taken  the 
fire  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  then  have 
set  the  censer  down  upon  the  altar  of  incense. 
Hence  the  fire,  he  thinks,  is  indicative  of  the 
flame  in  which  the  martyrs  were  burned,  and  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fire  of  judgment.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Hengstenberg  even  here 
finds  a  close  connection  between  the  fire  of 
prayer  and  the  fire  of  zeal  which  shall  consume 
the  adversaries.  According  to  him,  the  silence 
in  Heaven  itself  is  but  a  silence  of  the  annihi 
lated  enemies  of  God  upon  earth  (p.  424  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  392  sq. ]).  Here,  however,  we  have  to 
do  with  the  heavenly  fire  of  Divine  providence, 
which,  having  perfected  the  prayers,  is  now 
become  a  fire  of  saving  grace.  By  its  being 
cast  upon  the  earth,  the  earth  is  rendered 
capable  of  bearing  the  judgments  now  following; 
by  no  means,  however,  are  these  voices,  thun 
ders,  lightnings  and  earthquake  significant  of 
the  judgments  themselves.  Comp.  the  voices, 
Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5 ;  the  thunder,  John  xii. 
29;  the  earthquake,  Matt,  xxviii.  2;  Acts  iv. 
31 ;  xvi.  26. 

[The  fire  with  which  the  incense  was  ignited 
was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev. 
xvi.  12)  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  coals 
cast  upon  the  earth  were  taken  from  the  golden 
altar,  where  the  incense  had  been  consumed: 
the  fire  of  sacrifice  which  made  effluent  the  vir 
tues  of  Christ  for  the  blessing  of  His  people  is 
poured  back  on  earth  for  vengeance. f  The 


any  distinct  declaration  of  the  fact  in  the  Pentateuch;  and 
not  only  BO,  but  the  supposition  i.s  inconsistent  with  the 
ideas  manifestly  attached  to  both  the  Ark  and  the  Altar. 
The  former,  containing  the  moral  law,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Divine  Throne ;  the  latter  was  the  platform  of  human 
service.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  [Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  hypothesize  a 
certain  kind  of  separation?  Tbe  prayers  of  saints  ar*  al 
ways  acceptable  to  God,  and  are  always  accepted  by  Him, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ;  but,  though  accepted,  they 
are  not  always  efficacious  for  the  immediate,  procurement  of 
the  results  asked  for,  even  where  the  bestowment  of  those 
results  U  in  th'!  Diviuo  purpose.  For  ages  the  entire  Church 
Militant  upon  the  earth  have,  day  by  day,  off-red  the  prayer 
for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Right 
eousness,  and  yet  the  bestowment  of  the  object  of  that  prayer 
has  been  deferred  (comp.  ch.  vi.  10.  11).  These  prayers  have, 
in  a  sense,  so  to  speak,  been  gathered  up  by  Jesus,  and  in 
due  time  they  will  be  urged  before  the  Throne  with  the 
incense  of  His  intercession,  and  the  answer  will  be  bestowed. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [Barnes  is  of  opinion  that,  "  by  casting  the  censer  upon 
the  earth,"  "  it  is  designed  to  show  that,  notwithstanding 


following  explanation  is  suggested  in  Kitto's 
Cyc.  (Art.  INCENSE),  which  is  worthy  of  consi 
deration:  "A  silver  shovel  was  first  filled  with 
live  coals  (at  the  altar  of  burnt  offering),  and 
afterwards  emptied  into  a  golden  one,  smaller 
than  the  former,  so  that  some  of  the  coals  were 
spilled  (Mishna,  Tamid,  \.  5,  Yoma,  iv.  4)."  It 
is  possible  that  this  Temple  custom  may  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  vision :  the  preceding 
explanation,  however,  seems  the  more  probable. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Hengstenberg  regards  the  earthquake  as  "  the 
presage  of  imminent  great  revolutions."  But, 
be  it  observed,  the  earthquake  was  induced  by 
fire  from  Heaven,  which  can  here  properly  be 
said  only  of  reformations.  [?] 

For  general  observations  on  the  first  four 
Trumpets,  see  Diisterdieck;  p.  308. 

Vers.  6,  7. 

FIRST    TRUMPET. 

Ver.  7.  Hail  and  fire,  mingled  with 
blood. — Cotnp.  Ex.  ix.  24;  Joel  ii.  30.  Dust.: 
"To  explain  allegorically  all  that  John  now 
sees,"  f.  e.  to  assume  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a 
symbolico-allegorical  Book,["  is  an  undertaking, 
which,  there  being  no  ground  for  it  whatever  in 
the  text,  can  lead  to  nothing  but  arbitrary  guess 
work."].*  By  sticking  to  the  letter  of  the  text, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  third  part  of  the  earth  (the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  all  that  is  thereon)  is  burnt  up, 
"and,  still  more,  the  third  part  of  the  trees  and 
all  the  grass  upon  the  whole  earih."  All  the 
abortive  interpretations  in  the  world  cannot 
make  us  abandon  our  conviction  that  the  Apoca 
lypse  has  an  allegorical  meaning,  j- 

Diisterdieck  cites  Bede:  Poena  gehennse ;  Gro- 
tius :  Judseorum  obduratio  arid  irazundia  sangui- 
naria  (not  bad!);  Wetstein :  Arma  civilia,  etc., 
p.  310.  Sander,  better  than  many  others,  inter 
prets  the  figure  as  significant  of  the  fire  of  false 
devotion,  joined  with  bloodshed,  placing  the 
same,  however,  in  the  definite  period  of  the 


the  prayer  that  would  be  offered,  great  and  fearful  calami 
ties  would  come  upon  the  earth,  .  .  .  as  if  the  prayers  were 
not  heard  any  longer,  or  as  if  prayer  were  now  in  vain." — 
E.  R  C.] 

*  [The  portion  within  the  brackets  is  supplied  from  Diis- 
terdieck,  Lange  having  ended  the  quotation  with  an  "e/c." 
before  hia  own  comment. — E.  R.  C.J 

t  [The  question  is  not  whether  the  Apocalypse  has  an 
allegorical  meaning — that  is  admitted  by  all — but  as  to  whe 
ther  everything  in  it  is  always  allegorical,  or  rather  me 
diately  symbolical.  This,  it  would  seeui,  our  Author  himself 
does  not  always  claim;  for  he  admits,  and  must  admit,  that 
sometimes  when  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Angels  are  men 
tioned,  the  real  Heaven  and  Earth  and  real  Angels  are  in 
tended,  and  that  always  when  God  is  spoken  of,  the  Divine 
Being  is  designated.  Indeed,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
construct  an  allegory  in  which  some  portion  of  the  figures 
will  not  be  natural,;  and  most  certainly  the  union  of  the 
Natural  with  the  Symbolic  appears  everywhere  else  through 
out  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  The  following  examples  are 
taken  from  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  by  Elliott 
(Hor.  Apoc.  Vol.  I.,  p.  3f>7sqq.):  Ezek.  xxvii.  26.  "In  this 
passage  Tyre  is  symbolized  HS  a  ship,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  the  destroying  wind  that  shipwrecked  it;  yet  the  choro- 
graphic  phrase :  in  thr.  midst  of  the  seas,  desiznates  the 
literal  locality  of  the  situation  of  Tyre,  and  the  'East,'  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with  respect  to  it."  Ps. 
Ixxx.  8,11:  "Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt.  .  .  . 
It  sent  out  its  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  its  branches  unt.o 
the  river."  Here,  "though  the  vine  is  symbolic,  yet  the 
Egypt,  sea  (Mediterranean),  and  river  ( Euphrates)  are  all 
notoriously  literal."  See  also  Ezek.  xxxii.  2-16;  Jer.  iii.  6; 
Is.  Ivii.  5,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 


CHAP.  VIII.  1— IX.  21. 
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time  succeeding  Constantino.  The  Kreuzritter 
thinks  the  migration  of  nations  is  referred  to. 
Paulus  believes  that  a  great  scarcity  and  famine 
is  intended  (the  soil  and  vegetation  being  parti 
cularly  involved  in  the  dispensation).  Gartner 
thinks  there  is  a  reference  to  Arianism. 

[By  this  Trumpet,  Elliott  and  Barnes  under 
stand  the  desolation  of  the  Western  Empire  by 
the  Goths  under  Alaric  and  Rhadagasius  (see  p. 
201;  where  also  Elliott's  exposition  of  "the 
third  part"  may  be  found).  These  commenta 
tors  regard  their  hypothesis  as  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  nature  of  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  plague  (hail)  indicates  it  as  coming  from 
the  North,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was  upon 
"the  land"  indicates  that  it  was  to  fall  on  the 
continental  provinces.  Both  these  conditions 
were  fulfilled  in  the  invasion  contemplated. 
Bishop  Newton,  who  previously  presented  this 
view,  farther  supports  it  by  the  following  extract 
from  Philostorgius,  a  historian  who  wrote  in 
this  period :  "The  sword  of  the  barbarians  de 
stroyed  the  greatest  multitude  of  men ;  and 
among  other  calamities,  dry  heats  with  flashes 
of  flame  and  whirlwinds  of  fire  occasioned 
various  and  intolerable  terrors ;  yea,  and  hail 
greater  than  could  be  held  in  a  man's  hand  fell 
down  in  several  places,  weighing  as  much  as 
eight  pounds  (Hist.  Ecc.  1.  ii.  ch.  7)."  He  also 
quotes  from  Claudian,  who,  in  his  poem  on  this 
very  war,  (De  Bella  Getico,  ver.  173),  compares 
the  invaders  to  a  storm  of  hail. — E.  R.  C.] 


SECOND    TRUMPET. 

See  Jer.  li.  25  ;  Ex.  vii.  20. 

"The  text,"  remarks  Diisterdieck,  "contains 
nothing  of  an  allegorical  nature."  And  this 
though  the  literal  apprehension  admits  of  posi 
tively  no  well  founded  conception.  The  above- 
cited  commentator  quotes,  in  illustration  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation,  Bede:  Diabolus,  etc., 
in  mare  sseculi  missus  est ;  Grotius :  The  moun 
tain  is  the  arx  Antonio,  in  Jerusalem;  Hengsten- 
berg,  who,  he  says,  "  entertains,  in  general, 
the  view,  that  all  the  Trumpet-visions  except  the 
last  are  representative  of  the  same  thing,  viz. 
war;"  Ebrard :  The  volcanic,  Titanic  energy 
of  egoism,  etc.  Ebrard  likewise  supposes  that 
the  mountain  is  a  volcano  (like  the  Throne  of 
God,  ch.  iv.),  which,  by  reason  of  its  inward 
raging  violence,  plunges  into  the  sea  (kfo.rflr)  is 
subversive  of  this  view).  Diisterdieck  believes 
the  we  to  be  indicative  of  the  fact,  that  only  a 
mass  of  fire  resembling  a  great  mountain  is  in 
tended.  But  since  the  mountain  is  always  signi 
ficant  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  order  of  things, 
wf  merely  denotes  that  this  mountain  lacks  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  mountain  nature.  The 
same  truth  is  involved  in  the  fact,  that  the 
mountain  is  on  fire,  and  that  hence,  to  counteract 
its  conflagration,  it  is  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Christian  history  is  acquainted  with  many  such 
burning  mountains,  which,  by  reason  of  fanati 
cism,  have  incurred  judgment — beginning  with 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  fall  of  Juda 
ism,  the  casting  of  which  into  the  sea  of  nations 
resulted  in  a  considerable  empoisonment  of  na 
tional  life.  Similarly,  not  only  have  states  sub 


sequently  fallen — as,  for  instance,  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire — but  also  a  series  of  dynasties, 
being  become  a  prey  to  fanaticism,  have  been 
hurled  from  their  proud  eminence. 

Sander  holds  that  the  Arian  controversies  are 
here  predicted.  The  Kreuzritter  regards  the 
passage  as  expressive  of  the  maritime  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  while  Gartner  maintains 
that  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Orient,  and 
Islam,  etc.,  are  denoted.  In  short,  every  variety 
of  arbitrary  interpretation  attaches  to  the  pas 
sage.  [For  other  views,  see  on  p.  201  sqq. — 
E.  R.  C.]* 

Vers.    10,   11. 

THIED     TRUMPET. 

Ver.  10.  There  fell  a  great  star  from  the 
Heaven. — The  literal  apprehension  brings  with 
it  such  queries  as  these :  whether  the  star  itself 
were  devoted  to  perdition,  or  whether  perdition 
consisted  but  in  the  falling  of  the  star ;  how  one 
star  could  fall  upon  so  many  streams  and  springs; 
and  how  it  ia  that  wormwood,  which  is  not  a 
deadly  poison,  can  here  have  such  bitter  effects. 
Diisterdieck  remarks,  d  propos  of  the  last  ques 
tion,  that  natural  wormwood  is  not  meant  here, 
immediately  breaking  out  again  into  a  polemic 
against  allegorizing  expositors,  i.  e.,  expositors 
of  allegories. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  most  aimless  and 
arbitrary  play  of  interpretation  again  meets  us 
at  this  passage.  Pelagius,  Arius  (H.  W.  Rinck 
thinks  Arius  is  here  intended — a  view  which  is 
also  held  by  Ilenan,  Strauss,  Schenkel  and  their 
associates),  Romulus  Augustulus  and  Gregory 
the  Great  file  past  us  in  accordance  with  more 
ancient  conceptions  of  the  great  star,  whilst  the 
synchrono-historical  interpretation  advances 
the  Jewish  fanatic  Eleazar  (Diisterdieck,  p. 
313).  According  to  Ebrard,  the  star  is,  '-as 
it  were,  the  natural  spirit  of  bitterness,  the 
power  of  bitterness  or  embitterment,  sent  down 
by  God  in  visible  concentration,  so  to  speak,  as 
a  judgment  upon  the  earth."  Sander  construes 
the  star  as  false  asceticism,  monkish  morality, 
constantly  developing  after  Constantine's  time. 
According  to  Paulus,  apostasy  is  intended. 
According  to  Gartner,  "the  adulterations  of 
doctrine  by  the  Romish  bishops  and  priests" 
(thus  the  Kreuzritter). 

Even  the  external  form  of  the  star  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  superfluity  of  conflicting  conjec 
tures:  it  has  been  represented  as  a  shooting- 
star  of  great  magnitude  (Ziillig,  Ewald)  ;  a 
comet  (Wetstein);  a  "great  star"  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  (Diisterdieck).  On  the  im 
port  of  the  star  see  Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Jude  13.  On 
the  fountains  see  Prov.  xiii.  14;  xiv.  27;  xviii. 

*  [Elliott  and  Barnes  suppose  that  this  p'ague  relates  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Vandals  under  Genseric.  The  hitter  thus 
writes:  "The  symbol  of  a  blazing  or  burning  mountain, 
torn  from  its  foundation  and  precipitated  into  the  ocean, 
would  well  represent  this  mighty  nation  moved  from  its  an 
cient  seat  and  borne  along  toward  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
Empire."  The  former  confines  the  conquest  to  '•  the  mqri- 
timr,  provinces  of  Africa  and  the  islands — all,  in  short,  that 
lielongi'il  to  the  Western  Empire  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Both  refer  largely  to  Gibbon  and  other  historians  to  show 
that  the  Vandals  were  principally  a  naval  power,  and  that 
their  ravages  were  confined  to  tin-  miritime  provinces  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fleets  of  the  Empire,  two  of  which  were  completely  destroyed. 
-E.  R.  C.] 
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4  ;  xxv.  26.  On  the  rivers  see  2  Kings  v.  12  ; 
Isa.  viii.  G  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1.  [See  also  pp.  201  sq. 
— E.  R.  C.]* 

Ver.  12. 

FOURTH    TRUMPET. 

The  third  part  of  the  sun. — It  is  neces 
sary  here  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact, 
that  in  treating  of  the  Trumpets  we  have  to  do 
with  spiritual  affairs — not  with  natural  phe 
nomena.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  superfluous 
to  ask  whether  a  natural  percussio  of  the  sun 
(after  the  Rabbins)  or  a  supernatural  one  (in  ac 
cordance  with  Wolf)  be  meant;  whether  a  tem 
poral  third  of  the  luminary  (in  accordance  with 
Ebrard)  or  a  local  third  (in  accordance  with 
Diisterdieck)  be  intended. 

These  ideas,  since  they  have  no  symbolic 
significance,  are  not  to  be  pressed ;  the  idea, 
however,  that  the  third  part  of  the  bright 
ness  of  the  luminary  is  smitten  or  done 
away  with  (according  to  Bengel,  Bohmer  and 
others)  is,  as  we  think,  the  true  one.  This  is 
to  be  understood,  in  the  first  place,  as  touching 
the  effect  of  the  luminary,  and  it  must  be  limited 
to  its  general  effect  in  time  ;  it  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  effect  prejudicial  to  every  individual 
Christian.  Thus,  when  the  third  part  of  the 
sunshine  is  extinguished,  this  fact  corresppnds 
with  the  loss  of  the  third  part  of  the  capacity 
of  the  human  spiritual  vision  for  taking  in  the 
sunlight — the  third  part  of  man's  love  and  kin 
ship  to  spiritual  sunlight.  The  thing  meant  is 
a  more  general  obscuration  of  the  light  of  reve 
lation  ;  an  obscuration  conditioned  upon  human 
guilt  and  modified  by  a  fraction  of  the  numeral 
of  spirit.  But  as  amid  this  obscuration  there 
are  those  for  whom  all  three  thirds  of  the  sun  are 
smitten — men  walking  in  the  darkness  of  night 
— so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
have  the  full  light  of  the  firmament.  The  cen- 
gure  which  De  VVette  and  Diisterdieck  cast  upon 
the  Seer  as  having  "unnaturally"  followed  out 
the  uniformity  existing  between  the  third  of  the 
luminary  and  the  third  of  the  day  or  night-time, 
rests  only  upon  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  sensu 
ous  conception  of  the  passage,  i.  e.,  upon  a  failure 
to  recognize  its  symbolicalness.  Ebrard  quali 
fies  his  interpretation  of  the  third  as  a  temporal 


*  [Barnes  and  Elliott  (and  historical  interpreters  gene 
rally)  understand  by  the  events  under  this  Trumpet  the 
ravages  of  the  Huns  under  Attila.  A  brief  abstract  of  the, 
views  of  the  former  was  presented  on  p.  201.  The  latter 
writes:  "It  is  not  a  lurid  meteor  (lurid,  pale,  ghostly)  that 
is  here  referred  to,  but  a  bright,  intense,  blazing  stir — em 
blem  of  fiery  energy,  of  rapidity  of  movement  and  execution, 
of  splendor  of  appearance — such  a=i  a  chieftain  of  high  en 
dowments,  of  impetuousness  of  character,  and  of  richness  of 
appa'el,  would  be.  In  all  languages,  probably,  a  meteor 
flaming  through  the  sky  has  been  an  emhlem  of  some  splen 
did  geni'is  causing  or  threatening  desolati  >n  and  ruin;  of  a 
warrior  who  lias  moved  along  in  a  brilliant  but  destructive 
path  over  the  world,  and  who  has  been  regarded  as  sent  to 
execute  the  vengeince  of  Heaven."  All  these  points  ho 
finds  realized  in  Attila,  whose  common  appellation  is  "the 
Scourge  of  God."  He  finds  a  further  confirmation  of  his 
view  in  the  facts  that  (1)  "  the  principal  operations  of  Attila 
were  in  the  region  of  the  Alps  (the  fountains  of  waters)  and 
on  the  portions  of  the  Empire  whence  tint  rivers  flow  down 
into  Italy;"  (2)  "  at  leist  a  third  part  of  the  Empire  wai 
invaded  and  desolated  by  him  ;"  (3)  "  the  meteor  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  waters  :  their  power  (the  Huns')  seemei; 
to  be  concentrated  under  Attila  ;  he  alone  appeared  HS  tin 
leader  of  this  formidable  host ;  and  when  he  died,  all  (their, 
concentrated  power  was  dissipated."  (A  full  detail  of  the 
career  of  Attila  may  be  found  in  Gibbon,  chs.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
— E.  R.  C.] 


hird  with  the  remark :  "  This  is  conceivable  in 
he  vision  ;  scarcely  so  in  reality.  Here  also 
herefore,  the  vision  must  contain  a  prophetic 
symbol."  He  adds:  "  Hengstenberg  is,  as 
usual,  ready  with  his  allegorical  application  of 
:he  vision  to  anxious  and  gloomy  times  of  war. 
Vitringa,  by  the  sun,  apprehended  the  Roman 
Emperor  ;  by  the  moon,  the  Patriarchs  [ecclesi 
astical]  ;  by  the  stars,  the  bishops  ;  by  the  whole 
ision,  Arianism,  together  with  the  migration  of 
nations,  etc."  Other  interpretations  see  noted 
in  Diisterdieck,  p.  314:  The  troubling  of  the 
Church  by  false  brethren,  heresy,  Islam,  politi- 
al  disorders,  Goths  and  Vandals,  etc.  Sander 
justly  remarks  :  "No  positive  operation  of  hos 
tile  powers,  no  distinct  and  single  perverted 
tendency  is  here  spoken  of;  it  is  something 
purely  negative — a  suppression  of  light,  a  reces 
sion  of  truth,  subsequent  to  the  operation  of 
the  three  perverted  tendencies  already  men 
tioned"  [first  three  Trumpets].  He  thinks 
this  condition  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Kremritter  makes  this  Trumpet  refer 
to  the  operations  of  Mohammedanism.  Giirtner 
finds  the  Beast  from  the  abyss  here  indicated — the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  to  set  up  a 
false  religion.  Griiber  interprets  the  obscura 
tion  as  significant  of  the  stoppage  of  the  machine 
of  state,  the  disturbance  of  magistratic  affairs. 
The  reverse  of  this  dismal  darkening  see  in  Is. 
xxx.  26.  The  opposite  of  the  latter  idea  see  in 
Is.  xxiv.  23,  and  again  in  Is.  xiii.  10.  On  the 
symbolism  of  the  sun,  Mai.  iv.  2.  For  the  figure 
of  the  moon,  Gen.  xxxvii.  9  may  not  be  without 
significance.  Feminine  nature,  natural  life, 
nocturnal  consciousness:  kindred  ideas.  The 
Krcuzritter  applies  the  darkening  of  the  moon  to 
the  darkening  of  natural  wisdom,  science,  civili 
zation  and  culture,  by  Mohammedanism.  Diister 
dieck  thinks  the  first  four  Trumpets  have  refer 
ence  to  cosmical  foretokens  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  accordance  with  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  [See 
also  pp.  201  sq.— E.  R.  C.]* 


*  [Barnes  and  Elliott  refer  this  prophecy  to  the  Era  of 
Odoacer,  by  whom  the  nanusand  office  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
of  the  Wes't  were  abolished.  In  support  of  this  view,  Barnes 
thus  writes:  "Of  the  effect  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer,  Mr. 
Gibbon  remarks  :  '  In  the  division  and  decline  of  the  empire, 
the  tributary  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  withdrawn; 
the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually  decreased  with 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was  exhausted 
by  the  irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine  and  p  stilence. 
St.  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous  district, 
which  had  been  once  adorned  with  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  Regium  and  Placentia.  Pope  Gelasius 
was  a  subject  of  Odoacer;  and  he  affirms,  with  strong  ex 
aggeration,  that  in  JEmilia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adjacent  pro 
vinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extirpated.  One  third 
of  those  ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy  is  origi 
nally  imputed,  was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors' 
(ch.  xxxvi.).  Yet  the  light  was  not  wholly  extinct.  It  was 
•a  third  part'  of  it  which  was  put  out;  and  it  was  still 
true  that  some  of  the  forms  of  the  ancient  constitution  were 
observed — that  the  lightstiil  lingered  before  it  wholly  passed 
away.  In  the  language  of  another  (Elliott,  Ilor.  Apoc.,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  383  sqq.),  'The  authority  nf  the  Roman  name  had  not 
yet  entirely  ceased.  The  Senate  of  Rome  continued  to  as 
semble  as  usual.  The  consuls  were  appointed  yearly — one 
by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  one  by  Italy  and  Rome.  Odoacer 
himself  governed  Italy  under  a  title  (that  of  Patrician), 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Eastern  Emperor.  There  was  still 
a  certain,  though  often  faint,  recognition  of  the  supreme 
imperial  authority.  The  moon  and  the  stars  might  seem 
Btill  to  shine  in  the  West,  with  a  dim,  reflected  light.  In 
the  course  of  the  events,  however,  which  rapidly  followed  in 
the  next  half  century,  these  too  were  extinguished.  After 
above  a  century  and  a  half  of  calamities  unexampled  almost, 
as  Dr.  Robertson  most  truly  represents  it,  in  the  History  of 
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Ver.  13. 
[ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  THREE  WOES.] 

Ver.  13.  An  eagle. — DE  WETTE:  "An  angel 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle."  (Thus  other  commen 
tators. )  There  is  no  need  arbitrarily  to  aug 
ment  the  symbolical  angelic  forms.  According 
to  De  Wette,  fieaov/iavquari  here,  as  in  ch.  xiv. 
(3,  means  through  the  midst  of  Heaven.  But  the 
passage  cited  forms  part  of  a  Heaven-scene, 
whilst  the  one  which  we  are  now  examining 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  an  Earth-scene.  Diister- 
dieck  rejects  the  opinion  set  forth  by  Ewald  in 
his  first  Comm.,  tnz.,  that  the  middle  space  betwixt 
the  vault  of  Heaven  and  the  Earth  is  intended, 
but  seems  to  think  that  his  [Diisterdicck's]  own 
explanation — 'through  the  meridian  altitude  of 
Heaven — is  identical  with  that  of  De  Wette. 
(Of  course,  Diisterdieck's  interpretation  must,  be 
taken  approximatively,  the  zenith  being  only  a 
point,  affording  no  space  for  the  flight  of  an 
eagle.)  [De  Wette,  it  would  seem,  uses  the 
term  "  Heaven "  in  the  sense  of  the  place  of 
God's  visible  presence,  whilst  Diisterdieck  em 
ploys  the  word  as  significant  of  the  firmament 
above  us. — Tn.] 

The  Three  Woes  have  reference  to  the  subse 
quent  three  Trumpets  ;  they  are,  therefore,  en 
tirely  new  calamities,  exceeding  the  former  ones. 
They  come  as  visitations  upon  the  human  race  ; 
they  are  woes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
however — as  bringing  destruction — only  to  the 
earthly-minded  dwellers  upon  the  Earth. 

Interpretations:  EBRARD:  "The  world  has  be 
come  a  putrefying  carcase;  the  eagle  of  judg 
ment  flies  along,  croaking  (?)  his  thrice-uttered 
aval."  Referring  to  Matt.  xxiv.  28.  (Similarly 
Herder,  Bohmer,  Volkmar.) 

HENGSTENBERO:  The  eagle  here  forms  a  con 
trast  to  the  dove,  John  i.  32.  "Whether  the 
oval,  woe,  is  intended  to  recall  the  croaking  of 
the  raven,  as  Hofmann  supposes,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  decide." 

"According  to  JOACHIM,  the  eagle  is  Gregory 
the  Great."  The  same,  then,  who,  according 
to  another,  was  represented  by  the  falling  star. 

DE  LYRA  applied  the  eagle  to  John  ;  it  is  cer 
tain  that  it  is  Johannean,  as  a  symbol  of  Apoca 
lyptic  prophecy.  (Similarly  the  Kreuzritter,  p. 
430.)  [See  also  on  pp.  201  sq.—  E.  R.  C.] 

Chap.  ix.  1. 

FIFTH    TRUMPET,    OR    THE    FIRST    WOE.* 

Ch.  ix.  1.  I  saw  a  star  fallen  from  the 
Heaven  to  the  Earth. — Its  fall  is  done ;  it 


Nations,  the  statement  of  Jerome — a  statement  couched  un 
der  the  very  Apocalyptic  figure  of  the  text,  but  prematurely 
pronounced  on  the  first  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric — might 

i  be  considered  at  length  accomplished:  Claristimum  terrarum 
lumen  extincium  est — The  world's  glorious  run  tins  been  ex- 

:  tinguished;  or,  aa  the  modern  poet  (Byron,  CHiilde  Harold, 
Canto  IV.)  has  expressed  it,  still  under  the  Apocalyptic 
imagery: 

"  She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire," 

till  not  even  one  star  remained  to  glimmer  in  the  vacant  and 
dark  night.'  "  The  passage  from  Robertson  (diaries  V.  pp.  11, 
12)is:  "  If  a  man  were  called  on  to  fix  upon  aperiod  in  the  his- 
1  tory  of  the  world  during  which  the  history  of  the  human  race 
was  the  most  calamitous,  he  would  without  hesitation  name 
that  which  elipsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy."— E.  R.  C.] 

*  [Elliott  and  Barnes,  in  accordance  with  Bishop  Newton 
and  many  other  historical  interpreters,  understand  by  this 


has  fallen  hither  from  Heaven  to  judgment, 
Luke  x.  18;  Is.  xiv.  12.  A  star — therefore  not 
an  Angel  (Eichhorn) ;  either  good  (Bengel)  or 
bad  (Diisterdieck) ;  certainly  not  the  devil  (Bede, 
against  which  view  ch.  xii.  9  militates).  Ac 
cording  to  Diisterdieck,  the  ideas  of  star  and 
Angel  are  confluent  (Ps.  ciii.  21 ;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
22).  Here,  however,  where  distinct  symbols  or 
conceptions  are  treated  of,  the  two  forms  must 
be  kept  separate.  If  we  suppose  the  locusts  to 
be  phantasies  originating  in  psychical  gloom, 
we  may  take  the  star,  which  has  fallen  from 
Heaven,  to  be  repentance  without  faith,  or  the 
sorrow  of  this  world — so-called  Cain  or  Judas 
repentance — or  the  remorse  and  penance  of  re 
ligious  self-torment,  whether  clothed  in  a  more 
ancient  and  mediaeval  or  a  more  modern  form. 
Comp.  John  xiii.  30;  1  John  iii.  21. 


Trumpet  the  woes  under  the  Saracenic  invasions.  They 
support  this  view  by  considerations  such  as  the  following: 
1.  The  admixture  of  the  human  with  the  bestial  (vers.  7,  8) 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  agents  in  this  woe  were  men.  '2.  It 
is  implied,  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  false  religion  by 
vers.  1-3,  11.  3.  That  they  were  symbolize'!  by  locusts  (ver. 
3)  indicates  (1),  that  they  were  irom  the  Orient,  Arabia 
especially  (see  an  exceedingly  able  article  by  Elliott  [/for. 
Apoc.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  420sqq.]  on  "The  Local  Appropriateness 
of  Scripture  Symbol);  (2)  that  they  ravaged  in  numerous 
and  immense  armies  as  succeeding  swarms ;  (3)  their  de- 
structiveness.  4.  The  peculiarities  of  appearance  presented 
vers.  7-10  are  strikingly  significant  of  the  Saracens  :  (1)  like 
unto  horses,  they  were  principally  horsemen;  (2)  crowns  like, 
unto  gold,  Ihtir  peculiar  head-dress — turbans  adorned  with 
gold  (Elliott)  or  yellow  (Barnes);  (3)  faces  like  men,  bearded  ; 
(4)  hair  like  women,  they  wore  their  hair  (unlike  other  mili 
tary  nations)  long.  ("In  that  most  characteristic  of  Arab 
poems,  Antar — a  poem  composed  at  the  time  I  speak  of — we 
find  the  mustache  and  the  beard,  the  long  hair  flowing  on 
the  shoulders,  and  the  turban  also,  are  specified:  i.  340; 
'He  adjusted  himself  properly,  twirled  his  whiskers,  and 
folded  up  liis  hair  under  his  turban,  drawing  it  from  off  his 
shoulders:'  i.  1G9;  '  His  \\nirjlowed  down  his  shoulders:''  iii. 
117;  'Antar  cut  off  Maadi's  hair  in  revenge:'  iv.  325;  'We 
will  hang  him  up  by  his  hair:'  ii.4;  '  Thon  foul-mustachioed 
wretch!'"  Elliott;;  (5)  tetth  like  lions,  their  ferocity;  (6) 
breastplates  as  of  iron,  "  Sale's  Koran  ii.  104,  '  God  hath 
given  you  coats  of  mail  to  defend  you  in  your  wars  ' " 
(Elliott).  5.  The  addition  of  the  scorpion  (also  pointing  to 
the  Orient)  sting,  -\er.  10,  indicates  (1)  that  their  Hgency  was 
to  be  on  men,  and  not  as  the  timple  locust  figure  would  have 
indicated,  on  vegetation,  ver. 4.  (It  was  the  command  of  the 
Caliph  Aboubeker,  the  father-in-law  and  successor  of  Mo- 
hanimed,  in  accordance  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  Koran,  issued 
to  the  Saracens  on  the  invasion  of  Syria,  "  Destroy  no  palm 
trees,  nor  burn  any  fields  of  corn  ;  cut  down  no  fruit  trefs. 
nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat." 
Gibbon,  ch.  li.);  (2)  that  it  was  to  be  a  tormenting,  not  an 
utterly  destructive,  agency,  ver.  6  (the  fting  of  the  scorpion 
is  exceedingly  painful,  but  not  ordinarily  fatal,  see  Books 
of  Travel  generally.  In  reference  to  tbe  nature  of  this  woe, 
m  thus  appropriately  symbolized,  the  following  is  extracted 
from  Barnes) : 

["  As  applicable  to  the  conflic's  of  the  Saracens  with 
Christians  (Christendom,  the  external  Church),  the  meaning 
here  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  power  cone,  ded  to  those 
who  are  represented  by  the  locusts  was  not  to  cut  off  and  to 
destroy  the  Church ;  but  it  was  to  bring  upon  it  various 
calamities  to  continue  for  a  definite  period.  ...  In  respect  to 
this,  some  remarkable  facts  have  occurred  in  history.  The 
followers  of  the  False  Prophet  contemplated  the  subjugation 
of  Europe  and  the  destruction  of  Christianity  from  two 
quarters — the  East  and  the  West — expec  ing  to  make  a 
junction  of  the  two  armies  in  the  Noith  of  Italy,  and  to 
march  down  to  Rome.  Twice  did  they  attack  the  vital  part 
of  Christendom  by  besieging  Constantinople;  first,  in  the 
seven  year™'  siege,  which  lasted  trom  A.  L>.  668  to  A.D.  675, 
and  secondly,  in  the  years  716-718,  when  Leo  the  Isaurian 
was  on  the  imperial  throne.  But.  on  both  occasions,  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  defeated  and  disgraced.  Gibbon,  iii.  461 
seq.  Again,  they  renewed  their  attack  on  the  West.  Having 
conquered  Northern  Africa,  they  passed  over  into  Spain, 
subdued  that  country  and  Portugal,  and  extended  their  con 
quests  as  far  as  the  Loire.  At  that  time  they  designed  to 
subdue  France,  and  having  united  with  the  forces  which 
they  expected  from  the  East,  they  intended  to  make  a  de 
scent  on  Italy,  and  complete  the  conquest  of  Europe.  This 
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To  him  was  given,  etc. — It  is  the  key  of  the 

pit  of  the  Abyss,  and  is  given  him  only  after 
his  fall.  Repentance  was  in  Heaven  at  first, 
but,  through  want  of  submission,  fell  to  Earth,  a 
fallen  star,  receiving  now  the  melancholy  ability 
to  open  the  pit  of  the  Abyss,  the  demonic  domain 
of  the  lower  realm  of  the  dead.  On  the  Abyss, 
comp.  the  Lexicons.  The  pit,  Qptap,  denotes  the 
mouth  of  the  Abyss  ;  the  mouth  being  significant 
of  the  close  connection  and  readily  opened  com 
munication  between  human  psychical  life  and 
the  demonic  domain. 

Different  interpretations  of  the  star  see  in  De 
Wette,  p.  102:— (Lyra)  :  Valens  ;  (Grotius) : 
Eleazar  ;  (Herder) :  Menahetn,  the  son  of  Judas. 
The  Abyss :  the  fortress  Masada.  Abaddon  : 
Simon,  the  son  of  Gorion.  A  singular  inter 
pretation  is  given  by  Alcasar :  the  Mosaic 
Law. 

According  to  Hengstenberg,  the  star  is  an 
ideal  person,  a  line  of  rulers,  the  last  and 
grandest  form  being  Napoleon.  Sander :  Mo 
hammed  and  his  Islam.  Gartner:  Arius.  The 
Kreuzritler :  The  hierarch ;  he  regards  the 
ascending  smoke  as  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism. 

[BARNES  (on  ch.  viii.  10) :  "A  star  is  a  natu 
ral  emblem  of  a  prince,  of  a  ruler,  of  one  dis 
tinguished  by  rank  or  by  talent.  See  Num. 
xxiv.  17  and  Isa.  xiv.  12.  A  star  falling  from 
Heaven  would  be  a  natural  symbol  of  one  who 
had  left  a  higher  station,  or  of  one  whose  cha 
racter  and  course  would  be  like  a  meteor  shoot 
ing  through  the  sky."  And  in  loc.:  "  This  de 
notes  a  leader,  a  military  chieftain,  a  warrior. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  this,  we  look  for  the  ap 
pearance  of  some  mighty  prince  and  warrior,  to 
whom  is  given  power,  as  it  were,  to  open  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  to  summon  forth  its  legions." 

[ALFORD:  "The  reader  will  at  once  think  on 
Isa.  xiv.  12:  'How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven, 


purpose  was  defeated  by  the  valor  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
Europe  and  the  Christian  world  were  saved  from  subjugation. 
Gibbon  iii.  4  seq.  'A  victorious  line  of  march,'  nays  Mr.  Gib 
bon,  'had  been  prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles,  from  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  the  repetition 
of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Saracens  to  the 
confines  of  Poland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotlind.  The 
Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a  naval 
combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  ia  the  schools 
of  Oxford,  mi  1  her  pulpits  nrght  demonstrate  to  a  circum 
cised  people  thi  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelations  of 
Mahomet.'  The  arrest  of  the  Saracen  hosts  before  Europe 
was  subdued,  was  what  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate, 
and  it  even  yet  perpl  -xes  historians  to  be  able  to  account  for 
it.  'The  calm  historian,' says  Mr.  Gibbon,  'who  strives  to  fol 
low  the  rapid  course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study  to  explain 
by  what  means  the  church  and  state  were  saved  from  this  im 
pending,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  inevitable  danger.'  'These 
conquests,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  'which  astonish  the  careless  and 
superficial,  are  less  perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirer  than  their 
cessation — the  loss  of  half  the  Roman  empire  than  the  pre 
servation  of  the  rest'  (Middle  Agn  ii.  3,  169).  These  illustra 
tions  may  serve  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  symbol — that 
their  g  and  commission  was  not  to  annihilate  or  root  out, 
but  to  annoy  and  afflict.  Indeed,  they  did  not  go  forth  with 
a  primary  design  to  destroy.  The  announcement  of  the 
Mussulman  always  was,  'the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the 
Bword.'  and  when  there  was  submission,  either  by  embracing 
his  religion  or  by  tribute,  lite  WHS  always  spared.  'The  fair 
option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle,'  says  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iii.  387),  '  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet.'  Comp. 
also  vol.  iii.  453,  450." 

[6.  The  length  of  the  woe,  five,  months,  i.  e.  (in  the  pro 
phetic  calendar)  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — the  precise 
length  of  the  Saracenic  invasion  (see  abstract  of  Elliott  on 
p.  201 ;  and  also  the  Note  on  Prophetic  Days,  p.  200. — E. 
R.  C.] 


0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!'  And  on  Luke 
x.  18:  'I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
Heaven.'  And  doubtless  as  the  personal  import 
of  the  star  is  made  clear  in  the  following  words, 
such  is  the  reference  here.  We  may  also  notice 
that  this  expression  forms  a  connecting  link  to 
another  place,  ch.  xii.  9,  in  this  Book,  where 
Satan  is  represented  as  cast  out  of  Heaven  to 
the  Earth.  ...  It  is  hardly  possible,  with  Andr. 
Ribera,  Bengel  and  De  W,,  to  understand  a 
good  Angel  by  this  fallen  star."  ELLIOTT  agrees 
with  AH'ord  in  regarding  him  as  Satan,  whom 
he  looks  upon  as  the  inspirer  of  Mohammed. 
(For  other  views  see  on  pp.  201  sq.) — E.  R.  C.I 

Ver.  2.  And  he  opened  the  pit  of  the 
abyss. — The  smoke.  The  region  of  the  evil 
conscience  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  is  a  region 
of  self- burning,  like  Gehenna,  whence  the  smoke 
of  torment  ascends.  The  Seer  knows  of  a  retro 
action  of  the  gloomy  feelings  of  this  region  on 
the  Earth,  the  more  since  this  region  is  even  to 
be  found  in  the  back-ground  of  an  unfree  human 
soul-life  in  this  world.  Hence  there  results  a 
great  darkening  of  the  sun  and  air. 

Ver.  3.  Locusts. — Old  Testament  types,  Ex. 
x.  12-15;  Joel  i.  and  ii.  In  antithesis  10  natu 
ral  locusts,  which  desolate  vegetation,  these 
locusts  leave  unharmed  all  green  things,  at 
tacking  solely  those  men  who  have  not  the  seal  of 
God. 

The  scorpions  of  the  earth. —  (Of  the 
earth;  De  Wette:  in  antithesis  to  the  abyss.) 
See  the  article  Scorpion  in  Winer,  particularly 
the  distinction  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Italian  species. 

Interpretation  of  the  locusts:  Longobards, 
Vandals,  Goths,  Persians,  Mohammedans,  Jew 
ish  zealots.  Bede  and  others:  The  raging 
of  heretics.  Tbe  Pope  and  the  monks;  or, 
Luther  and  the  Protestants  (ancient  Protest 
ant  exposition — in  opposition  to  Bellarmin  and 
o'hers),  etc.  Hengstenberg:  Martial  hosts,  see 
Diisterdieck,  p.  328.  "  He  who,  like  Hebert 
(Die  zweite  sichtbare  Zukunft  Christi,  Erlangen, 
1850),  looks  for  the  literal  fulfillment  of  all  these 
visions,  expecting,  for  instance,  the  actual  ap 
pearance  of  the  locusts  described  in  ver.  1  sqq.,* 
certainly  does  more  justice  to  the  text  than 
any  allegorist ;  by  reason  of  a  mechanical 
conception  of  inspiration  and  prophecy,  how 
ever,  he  fails  to  recognize  the  distinction  be 
twixt  real  prophetic  matter  and  poetic  forms" 
(Diisterdieck).  Remarkable  words,  if  we  con 
sider  that  by  allegorists  are  understood  such  as 
regard  the  Apocalypse  as  a  Book  of  allegoric 
figurative  forms. 

Ver.  5.    Not  kill   them,   but  that  they 

shall     be     tormented     [LANOE  :     torment 

them]. — This   trait   is    characteristic;  it   runs 

hrough  ver.  6 :    They  shall   seek  death   and  not 

find  it.     In  itself,  this  torment  is  not  spiritual 

death  as  yet ;  it  is,  however,  so  great  as  to  make 

nen  weary  of  life. 

Five   months. — The   reference   of   the  five 


*  "  The  fact  tKat  such  creatures  have  never  yet  been  seen 
ihould  not  makt  as  conclude,  that  they  never  can  or  never 
will  come.  In  the  last  times  many  things,  till  tn  •!!  unheard 
f,  shall  come  to  pass — much  thitherto  unseen  shall  greet 
mortal  visio.i."  Thus  HEBERT.  This  mode  of  apprehension, 
lowever,  has  nothing  to  do  with  inspiration,  as  Diisterdieck 
Innks.  but  with  literal  exegesis. 


CHAP.  VIII.  1— IX.  21. 
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months  to  the  popular  idea  that  locusts  are  wont  to 
appear  during  the  five  months  from  May  onward 
(Diisterdieck,  p.  323  [Alford]),  does  not  preclude 
the  symbolical  siguificancy  of  the  number. 
Here,  too,  manifold  guesses  have  been  hazarded. 
See  De  Wette,  p.  102;  Diisterdieck,  p.  321; 
Ebrard,  p.  294;  Sander,  p.  70.  Vitringa  thought 
he  had  found  the  key  to  the  mystery  in  the  fol 
lowing  formula:  Each  day  of  each  month=one 
year.  Bengel  defined  the  month  as  15  || 
years.  Hengstenberg  saw  in  the  number  5,  as 
the  number  of  incompleteness,  the  sign  of  half. 
Thus:  "A  long  time,  but  not  the  longest." 

Ver.  6.  Seek  death. — "A  terrible  counter 
part  to  the  k-idvfiia  of  the  Apostle,  springing 
from  the  holiest  hope"  (Diisterd.). 

Vers.  7-10.  Like  horses. — The  likening  of 
the  locusts  to  horses  see  likewise  in  Joel  i.  and  ii. 

As  crowns. — Ewald  :  The  antennx.  Diis 
terdieck  and  others  :  A  jagged  elevation  in  the 
middle  of  the  thorax  (?).  Hengstenberg:  The 
sovereign  people  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact,  that  the  figures  are  modelled  from  the 
idea,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  Gospel  parables. 

Their  faces  as  the  faces  of  men. — Heng- 
etenberg  cuts  the  knot :  '•  Virtually  they  really 
were  the  faces  of  men."  Undoubiedly  if  they 
were  troops  of  cavalry! 

Ver.  8.  Hair  as  the  hair  of  •women — 
Hengstenberg:  Suffering  their  hair  to  grow  at 
will,  uncut  and  untended.  Ebrard:  "  Mild  and 
gentle  womanly  faces."  By  this  he  under 
stands,  not  inaptly,  those  women  whom,  as  his 
tory  shows  us,  the  spirits  of  the  abyss  employ 
as  tools  to  decoy  many  fools.  Yet  the  text  does 
not  speak  of  women's  faces. 

As  the  teeth  of  lions. — To  terrify — not  to 
bite  with.  Hence  the  interpretation  of  Calov. 
and  others  is  wrong:  The  false  doctrines  and 
blasphemies  with  which  heretics  have  rent  the 
orthodox  Church.  Diisterdieck  thinks  their 
desolating  voracity  is  symbolized;  this  quality, 
however,  should  not  be  portrayed  here. 

Ver.  9.  As  iron  breastplates  — Their  tho 
raxes. 

The  sound  of  their  wings. — Comp.  Joel 
ii.  5. 

Ver.  10.  Tails  like  scorpions. — Does  this 
;   mean  that  their  tails  themselves  are  like  scor- 
'   pions    (Bengel  and  others);  or  that  they,  like 
scorpions,  have  tails  (Diisterdieck)?     The  ana 
logy  of  ver.  19  seems  to  favor  the  former  suppo 
sition.     But  as  we  must  adhere   to   the   general 
idea  of  the  locusts,  the  latter  view  is  the  more 
probable. 

Ver.  11.  And  they  have  a  king  over 
them. — According  to  Hengstenberg,  this  king 
is  identical  with  the  fallen  star.  And  certainly 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  close  affinity 
between  them.  If,  however,  we  regard  the 
fallen  star,  a  faithless  remorse  and  penitential 
self-torment,  as  the  beginning  of  the  plague  of 
locusts,  their  king  surely  must  be  regarded  as 
its  consummation — the  genius  of  absolute  self- 
forment.  This  symbolical  king  must  likewise 
be  distinguished  from  Satan,  for  whom  Grotius 
and  others  take  him.  The  comment:  An  angel 
who  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  head  of  the 
Abyss  ( Bengel  and  others)  throws  no  light  on 
the  subject. 
14 


Abaddon. — See  the  Lexicons,  article 
It  occupies  in  the  Old  Testament  the  same  rela 
tion  to  Sheol  as  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins 
to  Hell.  [See  Excursus  on  Hades,  p.  364  . — 
E.  R.  C.] 

Apollyon. — With  reference  to  a-xMita.  John 
had  himself  beheld  the  truest  type  of  the  whole 
locust  plague  in  the  development  of  Judas,  in  re 
ference  to  whom  it  must  be  said  that  even  suicide 
is  a  seeking  of  death  and  not  finding  it.  [See 
Excursus  on  Hades.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  12.  Behold,  there  come.— On  the 
singular,  Ip^ernt,  see  Diisterdieck.  De  Wette 
reads  ipx^vrai,  with  Cod.  B.  and  others.  The 
following  two  woes  are,  according  to  the  ar 
rangement  of  the  Seer,  intensively  as  well  as  ex 
tensively  greater.  The  climax,  intensively  viewed, 
maybe  stated  as  follows:  Penitential  self-tor 
ment;  the  spiritual  death  of  heresy;  consum 
mate  apostasy.  Extensively  denned:  An  inflic 
tion  of  torment  upon  such  men  as  have  not  the 
seal  of  God;  an  infliction  of  death  upon  the 
third  part  of  men;  and,  moreover,  double  hurt- 
fulness;  an  apparent  general  fall  into  destruc 
tion  by  the  reception  ot  the  mark  of  the  Beast. 
See  ch.  xiv.  9-11. 

Ver.  \Zsqq. 

SIXTH    TRUMPET,    OR    THK    SECOND    WOE.* 

In  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  utter 
ances  of  the  seven  Thunders,  ch.  x.,  the  esoteric 
sketch  of  the  cycle  in  question  is  incorporated 
in  the  sixth  Trumpet.  And  this  makes  it  possible 
to  regard  the  sixth  Trumpet  as  a  double  Trumpet. 


*  [Elliott and  Barnes,  in  accordance  with  Bishop  Nowton 
and  many  other  distinguished  historical  interpreters,  under 
stand  by  the  events  under  this  Trumpet  the  Woe  of  the 
Turkish  invasions  (see  pp.  201  sq.).  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  alleged  parallelism  between  the  prophecy 
and  history,  in  view  of  which  this  view  has  been  adopted 
and  supported.  (In  the  arrangement  of  the  points,  the  plan 
of  Barnes  has  been,  in  great  measure,  followed.)  1.  The 
place,  of  departure :  ver.  14  declares  this  to  be  the  Euphrates; 
it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Turks  went  forth  from  this 
river  on  their  career  of  conquest.  2.  The  fnur  Anyeh,  ver. 
14:  Biirnes  explains  this  by  referring  to  the  fourfold  divi 
sion  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire,  previous  to  the  outpouring 
on  the  remains  of  the  lioman  Empire,  mtofour  Kingdoms- 
Persia,  Herman.  Syria  and  Koum  (Gibbon,  rh.  Ivii.);  Elliott 
discards  this  and  all  similar  divisions,  and  suggests  that  the 
number  four  was  chosen  either  (a)  in  accordance  with  the 
prnprifty  of  the  figure  as  indicating  that  there  would  be  a 
general  outpouring,  in  correspondence  wi  h  the  four  toinds 
which  are  the  proverbial  representatives  of  all  winds,  or  else 
(b)  as  indicating  that  the  tempest.  Angels  (ch.  vii.  1 )  Inntr.d  in 
the  Saracenic  woe  were  subsequently  bound  Ht  the  Euphrates. 
3.  The  preparation,  vt-r.  15:  the  Turkish  Empire,  having  its 
seat  about  and  to  the  East  of  the  Euphrates,  had  long  been 
growing  in  power  niid  fitness  to  subdue  the  Eastern  Koman 
Empire;  long  l>efore  their  attack  upon  the  latter,  they  hct'i 
become  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  earth  (see  d'»fr- 
6on,  ch.  Ivii.1).  4.  Hound  and  looted,  vets.  14,  15:  it  ig  n 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  powerful  Empire  which  had  sub 
dued  the  East  should  so  long  have  refrained  from  moving 
westward  ;  it  woul<1  seem  a«  though  they  had  been  restrained 
by  some  superior  power.  5  The  ma'erial  «f  their  arniiff  : 
ver.  10  implies  that  this  was  cavalry,  the  well  known  prin 
cipal  element  of  the  Turkish  hosts.  6.  Tlitir  numbers:  ver. 
16,  two  myriad*  of  myriads;  the  Turkish  armies  were  tm- 
mensf.  Gibbon  says  (ch.  Ivii.):  ''The  myriads  of  Turkish 
horse  overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles,  etc."  (It 
ig  probable,  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  that  the  number 
relates  to  the  entire  number  engaged  throughout  the  period 
of  the  invasions.)  7.  The  numeration  :  by  myriads,  ver.  16: 
it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Turks  to  speak  of  num 
bers,  not  as  we  do,  by  thousand*,  but  by  tnmttns  (myria-  i), 
"so  that  it  is  not  without  his  usual  propriety  of  language 
that  Gibbon  speaks  (as  in  the  quotation  in  the  preceding 
division)  of  'the  myriadt  ot  Turkish  horse'"  (Elliott).  8. 
Their  personal  appearance:  ver.  17,  "  breastplates  fiery,  hy»- 
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It  is  half  the  Trumpet  of  heresies  ;  half  the 
Trumpet  of  beginning  apostasy.  Hence  the  second 
woe  is  continued  through  ch.  x.  to  ch.  xi.  14. 
Hence,  also,  it  results  that  the  second  woe  is  in 
two  sUge-i.  At  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  men  do 
not  repent  of  the  works  of  their  hands,  ch.  ix. 
20;  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  there  is  at 
least  a  repentance  of  fear,  ch.  xi.  13.  Still  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  section  consisting  of 
chs.  x.  and  xi.  to  ver.  14  is  representative  of  an 
entirely  new  cycle — a  cycle  connected  with  the 
preceding  section  only  from  ch.  xi.  7.  The  connec 
tion  between  the  two  consists  in  the  fact,  that  in 
ch.  ix.  we  have  to  do  with  the  spiritual  end  of  the 
course  of  the  world;  in  ch.  xi.  7  sqq.,  with  the 
spiritual  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus 
at  the  revelation  of  the  consummate  offence,  the 
precursory  offences  form  themselves  into  a  unit. 
See  2  Thess.  ii.  7,  8. 
Ver.  13.  A  voice  from  the  four  horns. — 


cinthine  and  sulphureous ;"  Daubuz  remarks:  "From  their 
first  appearance,  the  Ottomans  have  affected  to  wear  warlike 
apparel  of  scarlet,  blue  and  yellow."  9.  Fhe  heads  of  the 
horses  as  the  heads  nf  lions,  ver.  17;  indicative  (I)  of  their 
strength  and  fierceness — these  were  well-known  character* 
isties  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  ;  (2)  not  only  of  the  charac'er- 
istics,  but  of  the  titles  of  the  hearts  or  leaders:  Gibbon  writes 
(ch.  Ivii.) :  "  The  name  of  Alp  Arsl  in,  tlie  Valiant  Lion,  is 
expressly  i  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  perfection  of  man  ;  and 
the  successor  of  Togrul  Bey  displayed  the  fierceness  an  1 
generosity  of  the  royal  animal.  Ho  passed  the,  E'iphrate.s, 
auxl  entered  Csesarea,  etc."  Elliott  remarks  (vol  i.,  p.  498): 
"This  km  1  of  title,  which  reminds  ono  of  those  of  the  Ame- 
r'can  Indi  ms,  seems  to  have  been  common  anv>ng  the 
Turkman*.  So  Kizil-Arslan,  the  Red  Lion,  a  chief  contem 
porary  with  Togrul  Bey  ;  and  again  K'lidge  Arslan  (Noble 
Lion]  ft"..;"  and  again  he  writes  (p.  51)):  "So  Kycaut  on 
tli?.  Turks,  ch.  xxi. :  '  The  Turks  comp  ire  tin  Grand  Seignor 
to  the.  linn,  and  other  kings  to  little  dogs.'  "  10.  Out  of  their 
mouths,  etc.,  v-r.  17  Barnes  remarks:  "This  is  just  such  a 
description  as  would  be  Riven  of  an  army  to  wbioh  the  use 
of  gunoowder  wns  known.  Looking  now  upon  a  bodv  of 
cavalry  in  the  heat  of  an  engage  went,  it  woul  I  seem,  if  the 
CH'ise  were  not  kn  >wn,  that  the  h  >rses  belched  forth  smoke 
and  sulphureous  flame;1'  the  us:  of  fire-arms  by  the  Tarks 
in  their  invas'ou  o>'  the  Eastern  Empire  is  one  of  the  estab 
lished  facts  of  history.  11.  Thf.  d'Mruitioe  agency,  ver.  18: 
Not  only  did  the  Turks  me  fire-arms,  but  'o  this  agency, 
more  than  to  au^ht  else,  w.is  their  success  due,  as  appears 
from  the  following  remarks  of  Gibbon  in  reference  to  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  ch.  Ixviii.:  '•  Ammigthe  implements 
of  destruction,  he  (the  Turkish  Sultan)  s'ndied  with  p-culiar 
care  the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the  Latins;  and 
his  artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
world.  A  founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane  or  Hungarian,  who 
had  almost  starved  in  the  Greek  service,  deserted  to  the 
Moslems,  and  was  liberally  entertained  by  the  Turkish  Sul 
tan.  Mohammed  was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  first 
question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist:  'Am  I 
able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball  or  stone  of 
sufficient  si/.e  to  batter  the  walls  of  Constantinople?  I  am 
not  igno  ant  of  their  strength :  but  were  they  more  solid 
than  thos^  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine  of  sup-rior 
power:  the  position  and  management  of  that  engine  must 
be  left  to  your  engine  -rs.'  On  this  assurance,  a  foundry 
was  established  at  Adrianople,  the  metal  was  prepired.  and 
at  the  end  of  three  months  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  b'ais 
ordnance  of  stupendous  and  almost  incredible  magnitude;  a 
measure  nf  twelve  ptlms  is  assigned  to  the  bore;  and  the 
stone  i.ullet  weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds.  A  vacant 
place  be'ore  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for-  the  first  experi 
ment;  but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  mischievous  effects  of 
astonishment  and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  the 
cannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensuing  day.  The  explo 
sion  was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs;  the 
ball,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was  driven  about  a  mile; 
and  on  the  spot  where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom  deep 

in  the  ground The  same  destructive  secret  had  been 

revealed  to  the  Moslems,  by  whom  it  was  employed  with 
the  suoerior  energy  of  zeal,  riches  and  despotism.  The  great 
cannon  of  Mohammed  has  been  separately  noticed — an  im 
portant  and  visible  object  in  the  history  of  the  times.  But 
that  e  ormous  engine  wa<  flanked  by  two  fellows  almost  of 
e<ju.tl  magnitude:  the  long  order  of  th«-  Turkish  artillery 
was  pointed  against  the  walls ;  fourteen  batteries  thundered 


Not  from  God,  "  behind  the  altar."  The  four 
horns  of  the  altar  denote  the  complete,  all-sided 
protective  power  of  the  altar.  From  the  same 
altar  on  which  the  prayers  of  the  saints  were 
perfected  (ch.  viii.  3-5),  the  signal  that  they 
have  been  heard  goes  forth.  The  earth  is  now, 
in  its  sealed  ones,  prepared  by  voices  and  thun 
ders  and  lightnings  and  an  earthquake  of  the 
spiritual  life;  the  greatest  temptations  may, 
therefore,  now  be  let  loose.  The  distinction  be 
tween  these  new  and  great  temptations  and  the 
foregoing  ones  is  at  the  same  time  expressed. 
That  which  the  voice  from  the  horns  of  the  altar 
says,  is,  of  course,  to  be  traced  back  to  Divine 
decision.  According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  misap 
plication  of  the  horns  to  the  four  Gospels  (Zeger 
and  others)  may  have  even  occasioned  the  read 
ing— -four  horns.  Nevertheless,  four,  as  the 
number  of  completeness,  is  not  devoid  of  signifi 
cance  in  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  passage. 


at  once  on  the  most  accessible  places  ;  and  of  one  of  these  it 
was  ambiguously  expressed  that  it  was  mounted  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  guns,  and  that  it  discharged  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty  bullets.  From  the  lines,  the  galleys,  and 
the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  a  tillerv  thundered  on  all  sides; 
ami  the  camp  and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were 
involved  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  could  only  be  dispelled 
by  the  final  deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire." 
In  view  of  such  historical  facts,  Elliott  remarks :  "It  was  to 
'the  fire  and  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur.'  to  the  artillery 
and  firearms  of  Mahomet,  that  the  killing  of  the  third  part 
of  men,  i.  e.,  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  by  co'nse- 
quence  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  owing." 
12.  Power  in  their  tails,  ver.  19 :  on  this  Elliott  remarks! 
"  A  horse-tail  to  denote  a  ruler!  Strange  association!  Un 
likely  symbol!  Instead  of  symbolizing  authority  and  rule, 
the  tail  is  in  other  Scriptures  put  in  direct  contrast  with  the 
hearl,  and  made  the  representative  rather  of  the  subjected 
and  the  low.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  here  the  lordly  lion's 
tail,  but  that  of  the  horse.  Who  could  ever,  a  priori,  have 
con  eived  of  such  an  application  of  it?  And  yet  among  the 
Turks  .  .  .  that  very  association  had  existence,  and  still  ex 
ists  to  the  present  day.  ...  It  is  the  ensign  of  one,  two  or 
three  horse  tails  that  marks  distinctively  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  Turkish  Pasha.''  Barnes  remarks:  "The 
image  before  the  mind  of  John  would  seem  to  have  been 
that  he  caw  horses  belching  out  fire  and  smoke,  and— what 
was  equally  strange — he  saw  that  their  power  of  spreading 
desolation  was  connected  with  the  tails  of  the  hor«es.''  13. 
The  number,  the  third  part  of  the  men,  ver.  18:  this  Elliott 
explains  as  indicating  the  overthtow  of  the  Eastern,  or  one- 
third  of  the  entire,  Empire.  Barnes  writes:  "No  one  in 
reading  the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  Turke,  and  of  the 
ravages  which  they  have  committed,  would  be  likely  to  feel 
th*t  thia  is  an  exaggeration;  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  it  is  literally  accurate.''  14.  The  time,  of  continuance — 
a  day,  hour,  month  and  year,  ver.  15  :  this  period  in  the  pro 
phetic  calendar,  on  the  ordinary  hypothesis  of  regard  ng  the 
prophetic  year  as  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
would  equal  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  years  and  thirty 
days.  Elliott,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
term  employed  is  not  the  prophetic  icaipos,  but  enauTo?:  he 
there'oro  hypothesizes  that  the  Julian  year  was  inte.nded, 
and  thence  deduces  as  the  period  contemplated,  reckoning 
twelve  hours  to  the  prophetic  day  (comp.  John  xi.  9),  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  year.',  one  hundred  mid  eighteen 
days.  The  Turks,  according  to  Abulfeda,  went  forth  from 
Bagdad  on  their  career  of  Western  conquest  on  the  10th  of 
DzmiJcaad  A  II.  448,  which  corresponds  with  January  ISth, 
A.D.  1057  ;  <rom  this  to  May  29ih,  1453  the  date  of  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  years, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  days  ;  or  counting  to  May  16th,  the 
day  on  which  the  investment  was  completed,  the  fortieth 
day  of  the  siege,  we  have  the  exact  prophetic  period.  Con 
cerning  the  fortieth  <*ay,  we  have  the  ''unintended  exposi 
tory  words  (of  Gibbon):  'After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the 
ta'e  of  Constantinople  could  be  no  longer  averted.' "  13. 
The  r.ffect.,  vers.  20,  ~i\  :  it  is  notorious  that,  previous  to  the 
Turkish  woe,  nominal  Chrintend  >m  was  sunk  in  a  condition 
of  (1)  demon  worship  (the  invocation  of  saints),  (2)  idolatry 
(image  worship),  (3)  murders  (bloody  persecutions),  (4)  sor 
ceries  (incantations  and  pretended  miracles),  (5)  fornicationt 
(abounding  impurities),  (6)  thefts  (indulgences,  masses,  etc.) ; 
and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  this  woe  was  not  followed  by 
general  repentance. —E.  R.  C.] 
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Other  interpretations  of  the  four  horns  see  in 
Diisterdieck,  p.  332.  How  important  it  is  that 
the  trials  should  not  break  out  before  their  set 
time,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  Angel  of 
the  sixth  Trumpet  may  loose  the  four  bound 
Angels  only  upon  a  higher  order.  The  same 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
sixth  Angel.  Offences  must  come. 

[The  following,  abridged  from  Elliott  (Vol.  I., 
pp.  481  sqq. ),  is  worthy  of  consideration:  "When 
a  voice  of  command  issued  from  the  Throne,  or 
some  divinely  commissioned  Angel,  it  was  an 
intimation  that  it  originated  from  God ;  but 
when  proceeding  from  t-ooie  oiher  local  source, 
it  was  indicated  that  tlie  locality  whence  the 
voice  proceeded  was  one  associated  with  sin  to 
be  punished  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  10;  xxxi.  38;  Isa. 
Ixvi.  6;  Hab.  ii.  11;  James  v.  4).  So  here,  a 
cry  commissioning  judgment  from  the  mystic 
incense  Altar  indicates  that  that  Altar  had  been 
a  scene  of  special  sin.  But  this  explanation  is 
only  partial.  It  would  seem  as  if  guilt  had 
been  contracted  in  respect  of  some  ritual  in 
which  the  horns  of  the  Altar  were  concerned. 
There  were  three  such  services  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  The  first  two  were  the  occasional  atoning 
tervices  for  sins  of  ignorance;  the  third  that  of 
the  Annual  Atonement.  In  all  these  cases,  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  put,  on  the  korns 
of  the  Altar  (comp.  Ex.  xxx.  10;  Lev.  iv.  8-7, 
13-18;  xvi.  1-18).  It  was  thus  that  Hezekiah 
made  atonement  for  Israel  after  its  apostasy 
under  Ahaz  (see  2  Chron.  xxix.  20-24).  This 
rite  of  Atonement  having  been  performed,  the 
promised  reconciliation  with  God  followed. 
From  the  Temple,  and  Altar,  and  each  blood- 
bedewed  horn  of  the  altar,  a  voice,  as  it  were, 
went  forth,  not  of  judgment,  but  of  mercy;  in 
stead  of  summoning  destroying  armies  against 
Judah  from  the  Euphrates,  it  staid  them  (comp. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  33,  34).  Thus 
direct  was  the  contrast  between  Israel's  case 
under  Hezekiah,  and  that  of  Christendom  as 
here  figured.  And  now  when,  after  the  judg 
ments  of  successive  Trumpets,  the  Seer  heard  a 
voice  denouncing  judgment  yet  afresh  from  the 
Jour  horns  of  the  golden  Altar,  what  could  he  in 
fer  but  this,  that  in  spite  of  the  previous  fearful 
rebukes  of  their  apostasy,  neither  the  priesthood 
nor  the  collective  people,  at  least  of  this  third 
of  Christendom,  would  have  repented.  More 
particularly,  as  the  rite  had  special  reference  to 
the  sins  connected  with  the  incense  Altar  itself, 
it  was  to  be  inferred  that  those  sins  would  be 
persisted  in:  to  wit  the  abandonment  of  Christ 
in  His  character  (1)  of  the  one  great  propitiatory 
Atonement,  and  (2)  of  the  one  great  Intercessor; 
and  thus  the  sin  would  be  graven  even  on  the 
four  horns  of  the  golden  Altar,  and  their  one  and 
common  voice,  or  that  of  the  intercessorial  High 
Priest  from  the  midst  of  them,  would  pronounce 
the  fresh  decree  of  judgment:  'Loose  the  four 
Angels  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men.' " — E.R.C.] 

Ver.  14.  Loose  the  four  angels — The 
number/owr  being  the  number  of  the  world,  the 
four  symbolical  angels  represent  the  collective 
spirit  of  the  world,  collective  heathenism,  in  its 
infection  of  Christianity  and  transformation  of 
Christian  truths  into  powerful  lies,  2  Thess.  ii. 
These  angels  are,  therefore,  neither  bad  angels 


(Bede,  Diisterdieck  and  others),  nor  good  ones 
(Bos.-uet),  nor  destroying  ones  (De  Wette, 
Ebrard),  if,  by  such,  personal  beings  are  under 
stood.  As  symbolic  forms  they  are,  beyond 
question,  evil  spirits — yet  in  angelic  shape;  as 
it  were  in  the  angelic  shape  of  the  one  Satanic 
mask  of  an  Angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  xi.  14)  in  four 
world-forms.  Different  interpretations  of  the 
quaternary  see  in  Diisterdieck,  p.  333. 

At  the  great  river. — We  doubt  not  that  the 
hither  bank  of  the  great  river  Euphrates  has  an 
import  similar  to  that  of  Babylon,  yet  without 
coinciding  with  Babylon.  Babylon  is  a  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  spiritual  river  Euphrates; 
that  river,  the  general  basis  and  condition  of 
Babylon — spiritual,  Babylon  as  the  sphere  of 
historical  Babylon. 

Different  interpretations:  Parthian  armies 
against  the  Romans ;  Roman  armies  against 
Jerusalem ;  Tartars,  Turks  (the  Angels  being 
their  commanders).  The  Euphrates,  the  Tiber; 
Babylon,  Rome  (Wetstein).  The  Euphrates,  the 
border  of  Abraham's  land,  or  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  mention  of  the 
Euphrates  is  merely  schematical  [schematisch], 
as  the  region  whence  plagues  usually  came  in 
the  Old  Testament — the  Assyrians,  for  instance. 
Insignificant  enough  ! 

EBRARD:  "Almost  all  ancient  Protestant  exe- 
getes  discover  in  this  passage  a  prediction  of 
Mohammedanism.  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Herder, 
Eichhorn  and  others  think  it  prophetic  of  the 
army  of  Titus,  which  destroyed  Jerusalem.  De 
Wette,  with  Ziillig  and  Ewald,  occupies  the 
ground  of  'fancy.'" 

In  opposition  to  these  historical  conceptions, 
a  just  reference  has  been  made  to  the  superna- 
turalness  of  the  martial  hosts  portrayed.  Diis 
terdieck  will  not  listen  to  any  allegorical  appre 
hension  of  this  supernaturaluess,  and  so,  ac 
cording  to  him,  these  armies  are  still  more 
incomprehensible  than  those  of  the  locusts. 
According  to  Giirtner  (p.  4(35),  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  horses  are  two  bundrtd  millions  of 
devils — hosts  of  Satan,  amongst  whom  the  fana 
tical  faith  of  Islam,  symbolized,  as  he  contends, 
by  the  Euphrates,  originates.  The  horsemen 
are  such  men  as  are  borne  away  by  the  horses. 

Ver.  15.  The  four  angels  were  loosed. — 
The  resistance  hitherto  made  by  the  power  of 
truth  is  withdrawn. 

Prepared  for  the  hour,  etc. — Beautifully 
expressive  of  the  certainty  that  these  trials,  like 
all  hateful  things  in  the  world,  have  their  ap 
pointed  time,  and  that  time  only,  Luke  xxii.  63. 

To  slay  the  third  part  of  men. — Only 
spiritual  slaying  can  be  meant  here,  as  is  fur 
ther  indicated  by  "the  third  part,"  three  being 
the  number  of  spirit,  ch.  viii.  7-12. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  number. — Two  hundred 
millions  [tico  myriads  of  m;/riads~\.  He  did  not 
himself  count  the  hosts,  but  heard  the  number 
through  the  voice  of  prophecy  ;  this  fact  makes 
the  number  more  than  ever  significant.  It  be 
ing  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  army  of  this 
size,  Bengel  has  added  together  all  the  Turkish 
armies  of  more  than  two  centuries;  Hengsten- 
berg  sees  an  allegorical  collective  designation  of 
all  armies  in  the  number;  whilst  Diisterdieck 
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takes  it  as  scbematical  [schematixch] — tbat  is  to 
say,  denoting,  like  the  army,  nothing  definite. 
But, manifestly,  the  number  itself  is  allegorical. 
The  myriad  is  indicative  of  an  enormous  number  ; 
the  formula,  myriad  limes  myriad,  denotes  ttie  in 
finite  productivity  of  the  figures  ;  and,  finally, 
the  binary  is  significant  of  an  antithesis,  either 
of  positive  and  negative  offences,  or  of  dogmati 
cal  and  ethical  heresies. 

Ver.  17.  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses. — In 
the  vision,  he  adds,  probably  because  the  mon 
strosity  of  their  appearance  necessitates  a  slight 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with  allegorical  forms;  an  assumption  which 
Diisterdieck,  in  his  horror  of  allegory,  endeavors 
to  refute. 

And  those  who  sat  on  them. — The  horses 
are  of  prime  importance  (see  above) ;  their  riders, 
however,  are  first  described.  In  this  place  the 
riders  bear  the  colors  of  the  horses,  as  the 
horses  the  colors  of  the  riders  in  ch.  vi. 

Having  breastplates. — According  to  Bengel 
and  others,  the  riders  arc  here  referred  to  ;  ac 
cording  to  Diisterdieck  and  others,  the  words, 
having  breastplates,  refer  to  both  hors°s  and 
riders.  This  view  is  contradicted,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  impossibility  of  putting  the  idea 
into  execution;  and,  furthermore,  by  the  antithe 
sis  between  the  colors  of  the  breastplates  and 
the  destructive  stuff  issuing  from  the  muuths  of 
the  horses.  Many  hypotheses  have  been  founded 
on  the  colors  of  the  breastplates,  see  Diisterdieck, 
p.  337.  On  ixiK/vOof  see  Ebrard.  He  conjectures 
that  this  color  was  dark  brown  ;  it  cannot  but  be 
seen,  however,  that  it  must  correspond  with  the 
color  of  smoke.  Diisterdieck  would  have  it  that 
"  dark  red"  is  the  corresponding  color. 

As  the  heads  of  lions. — Not  actual  lions' 
heads.  A  cruel  and  terrific  aspect  cannot  be 
meant  by  this,  according  to  Diisterdieck,  because 
it  "  would  undoubtedly  correspond  better  with 
the  allegorical  exposition." 

It  is  likewise  denied  that  there  is  an  allegori 
cal  meaning  to  fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone. 
The  combination  is,  most  certainly,  found  in  vol- 
canos  in  natura.  The  significance  of  these  forms, 
however,  appears  from  the  following  other  pas 
sages  :  ch.  xiv.  10,  11;  xix.  20;  xxi.  10.  For 
different  interpretations,  see  Diisterdieck.  The 
view  of  Calov.,  who  finds  the  three  substances 
associated  in  the  Koran,  is  particularly  striking. 
Other  singular  exegeses  are  those  of  Grotius 
(burning  torches),  Hengstenberg  and  Bengel 
(the  murderous  spirit  and  wanton  destructive- 
ness  of  soldiers).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
same  materials  which  compose  the  erring 
spirit  of  this  world,  create  the  hellish  torment 
of  the  next:  the  fire  of  fanaticism;  self-disso 
lution  in  ambition  and  self-seeking  ;  demonic 
irritability — inflammability. 

Ver.  19.  For  the  power  of  the  horses. — 
They  are  hurtful  in  a  two-fold  manner;  with 
their  mouths  and  with  their  snake-like  tails. 
Their  principal  power,  however,  is  in  their 
mouths.  On  the  futile  application  of  this  double 
figure  to  the  fable  of  two-headed  serpents  or  07/1- 
p hisb sense  (Wetstein,  Beng.,  Herder),  see  Diisterd. 

Other  interpr stations :  Bengel :  Reference  is 
had  to  the  turning  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  to  the 
sudden  detriment  of  their  pursuers. 


Hengstenberg  interprets  the  hurtful  power  in 
the  tails  as  significant  of  the  insidious  malignity 
of  martial  hosts  ;  for  fiery  wrath,  warlike  ter 
rors,  and  the  like,  pervade  the  visions  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  Trumpets  particularly,  according 
to  him. 

Grotius:  The  tails  are  indicative  of  foot  sol 
diers  [on  the  backs  of  the  horses,  behind  the 
horsemen]. 

Sander  :  They  dragged  the  teachings  of  their 
false  prophet  behind  them. 

Volkmar  has  even  applied  this  passage  to  the 
kicking  out  of  the  horse  behind. 

The  after-effects  of  all  heresies  consist  in  the 
fact  that  they  poison  morals  and  manners,  intro 
ducing  a  destructive  element  into  Christian  so 
cial  lite  especially,  and  thus  issuing  in  psychical 
and  physical  evils. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  rest  of  the  men,  who 
were  not  killed  by  these  plagues. — The  Seer 
distinguishes  between  the  specific  destruction  of 
a  third  of  mankind  by  the  fatal  horses  and  the 
general  corrupt  condition  of  the  human  race. 

Repented  not. — Comp.  ch.  xvi.  11.  Their 
conversion  should  show  itself  in  a  specific  ab 
stinence  from  religious  and  moral  transgressions. 
The  works  of  their  hands,  therefore,  do  not  di 
rectly  denote  their  whole  conversation  and  walk, 
but  those  characteristic  sins  in  which,  of  a  truth, 
their  whole  walk  was  reflected.  It  has  been, 
maintained  that  idols  are  thereby  indicated,  as 
their  own  manufacture  (Mengstenberg,  Diister 
dieck)  ;  but  the  first  object — TO.  6aifj.uvia — stands 
in  the  way  of  this  view.  This  first  object  is,  in 
deed,  of  prime  importance  to  the  Seer.  The 
meaning  is  as  follows  :  subtile  demon-worship, 
symbolized  by  subtile  idol-worship  offered  to  im 
ages  of  the  most  diverse  materials ;  see  1  Cor.  x.  20. 

Which  neither  see,  etc. — Compare  the 
analogous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  [Pss. 
cxv.  4-7;  cxxxv.  15-17  ;  Is.  xlvi.  7  ;  Jer.  x.  5  ; 
Dan.  v.  23]. 

Ver.  21.  Of  their  sorceries. — The  poison- 
minyliig,  as  the  word  might  likewise  be  under 
stood,  is  already  contained  in  the  preceding 
murders. 

EBRARD  :  "Sorcery  is  to  be  understood  as  se 
ductive  enchantments."  The  reason  alleged  in 
support  of  this  view,  viz.,  that  true  sorcery  is  a 
sin  against  God,  whilst  the  present  passage  treats 
of  injuries  inflicted  by  man  upon  his  brother  man, 
is,  however,  of  insufficient  weight.  All  gross  (poi 
son-mingling)  and  all  refined  sorcery  is  conjoined 
with  injury  to  one's  neighbor.  The  terms  are, 
doubtless,  symbolical  throughout ;  Gal.  v.  20. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  author  is  thinking  of  hea 
then."  De  Wette  (similarly  Diisterdieck).  Truly, 
the  author  regards  all  the  things  mentioned, 
even  in  respect  of  their  most  subtile  conception, 
their  most  subtile  manifestation  in  Christendom, 
as  heathenish. 

[ADDITIONAL    NOTE   ON  THE    SEVENTH  SEAL  AND 

THE  TRUMPETS.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[The  very  position  of  the  Seventh  Seal,  se 
parated  as  it  is  from  the  others  by  the  vi 
sions  of  chap,  vii.,  should  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  is  sui  generis ;  and  a  careful  conside 
ration  of  its  development  supports  and  enforces 
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this  supposition.  The  most  rational  hypothesis, 
as  it  seetns  to  the  Am.  Ed.,  is  that  it  includes 
the  Trumpets  and  the  Vials;  there  is  no  strong 
disjunctive  at  the  beginning  of  either  ver.  2  or 
6,  such  as  would  certainly  have  been  employed 
had  the  Seal  closed  with  ver.  1  or  5,  and  no  such 
disjunctive  occurs  until  ch.  xviii.  1.  This  hypo 
thesis  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  mani 
fest  indications  of  the  phraseology,  but  it  avoids 
the  supposition  that  a  Seal  was  opened  without 
any  thing  being  revealed  under  it,  and  it  also 
gives  unity  to  all  that  follows,  and  to  the  whole 
complex  vision. 

In  the  view  of  the  writer,  the  opening  of  the 
first  Jive  Seals  discloses  the  general  course  of 
history  to  the  time  of  the  second  Advent — false 
Christs,  war,  dearth,  aggravated  mortality,  to 
gether  with  the  persecutions  of  the  saints  ;  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  reveals  the  events  imme 
diately  preceding  the  Advent  (see  pp.  178  sq.); 
the  seventh  is  the  Seal  of  Judgment  (also  termi 
nating  in  the  Advent),  in  which,  under  the  Sym 
bol  of  Seven  Trumpets  (indicating  the  going 
forth  of  Jehovah  against  the  enemies  of  His  peo 
ple,  comp.  Num.  x.  9  ;  xxxi.  6  ;  Josh.  vi.  4,  5 ; 
2  Chron.  xiii.  14  ;  Jer.  li.  27,  etc.),  are  revealed 
the  woes  to  be  visited  upon  the  sinful  and  per 
secuting  world-power;*  the  last  Trumpet  de 
velops  into  the  seven  Vials  f 

That  the  opening  of  the  Seal  was  to  be  de 
layed,  is  consistent  with  God  s  dealings  in  judg 
ment — sentence  against  an  evil  work,  ordinarily, 
is  not  executed  speedily  (Ecc.  viii.  11) ;  arid  not 
only  so,  but  it  is  intimated,  (ch.  vi.  10,  11),  that 
there  should  be  delay  until  a  certain  period  (or 
number  of  martyrs)  should  be  completed. 

The  length  of  this  period  of  delay  being  unre- 
vealed,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Trum 
pet-blasts  can  be  determined  only  by  the  occur 
rence.  It  becomes  a  most  interesting  and  im 
portant  question  :  Have  any  of  these  blasts  been 
given,  or  are  they  all  still  future  ?  The  writer 
must  acknowledge  that,  after  a  careful  conside 
ration  of  the  principal  views  that  have  been  pre 
sented,  he  has  been  constrained  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  scheme  of  interpretation  advocated  by 
Elliott  and  Barnes  is  substantially  correct  (see 
foot-notes  on  pp.  205  sqq.).  The  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  symbols  and  the 
events  of  history,  especially  as  portrayed  by 
the  infidel  Gibbon,  are  too  many,  too  striking, 
and  too  exact,  to  allow  the  thought  that  they  are 
merely  fortuitous.  It  would  seem  as  though  God 
had  raised  up  the  great  historian  just  mentioned 
to  Derform  a  work  for  the  Bible  and  the  Church, 


*  [These  judgments,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Am.  Ed.,  com 
menced  after  the  Woman  had  become  the  Harlot — after  the 
unholy  alliance  between  the  Church  and  State,  gee  on  ch. 
xvii  — E.  R.  C.] 

f  ["There  were  to  be  teven  Trumpet*  sounded,  and  under 
the  seventh  Trumpet  tet-en  Vials  poured  out.  The  numeral 
resemblance  of  these  to  the  seven  trumpet  blasts  sounded  on 
seven  successive  -days  against  the  ancient  Jericho,  and  which 
were  followed  on  the  seventh  day  by  seven  compassing*  of 
its  walls,  till  on  the  last  the  wall  fell  down,  and  entrance 
was  given  to  Israel  into  that  first  city  of  the  promised  Ca 
naan  (.losh.  vi.  3-10) — this  interesting  resemblance,  I  cay, 
ha<  been  noticed  by  Ambrose  Ansb«Tt  in  old  times,  and  in 
more  modern  times  by  Vitringi,  and  other  Apocalyptic  in- 
t  -rpreters  after  him.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  some  power 
vr-re  marked  out  herebv  as  the  N-w  Testament  Jericho ; 
wh  >se  dunlin  it i. MI  opposed,  and  who«e  overthrow  wou.d  in 
troduce  the  saints'  enjoyment  of  the  Heavenly  Canaan.'' 
EUJOTT,  Vol.  I.,  p.  319.— E.  R.  C.] 


which  could  not  have  been  so  effectually  per 
formed  by  a  friend — at  times  it  seems  as  though 
he  were  writing  history,  purposely  for  the  elu 
cidation  of  prophecy.  The  language  of  Barnes 
in  reference  to  the  correspondence  between  the 
events  of  the  sixth  Seal  and  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  invasion,  as  described  by  him,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  the  correspondence  between 
the  entire  series  of  symbols  and  his  descriptions 
of  all  the  invasions  which  historical  interpreters 
have  adduced  as  fulfilling  these  symbols :  "  If 
Mr.  Gibbon  had  designed  to  describe  the  con 
quests  of  the  Turks  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  pre 
diction,  could  he  have  done  it  in  a  style  more 
clear  and  graphic  than  that  which  he  has  em 
ployed  ?  If  this  had  occurred  in  a  Christian 
writer,  would  it  not  have  been  charged  on  hiui 
that  he  had  shaped  his  facts  to  meet  his  notions 
of  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  ?  " 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  diffi 
culties  connected  with  this  interpretation;  that 
there  are  some  points  where  the  symbol  and  the 
event  adduced  as  realizing  it,  do  not  seem  exactly 
to  harmonize.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  in 
view  of  the  imperfection  of  our  records  of  his 
tory,  and  the  partial  ignorance  of  individual  in 
terpreters,  even  of  that  which  is  imperfectly  re 
corded,  such  discrepancies  are  to  be  expected — 
indeed,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  they  are  not 
more  numerous  and  important.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  influences  that  led  the  writer  to  adopt,  in  the 
main,  the  scheme  of  Elliott,  was  the  exhibit  of 
objections  by  Alford.  Thoughts,  such  as  the 
following,  arose  in  his  mind  :  If  these  are  the 
on'y  objections  that  can  be  adduced  by  an  acute 
and  learned  opponent,  they  are  tantamount  to 
an  acknowledgment  that  in  the  far  more  nu 
merous  and  important  matters  presented  in  the 
scheme,  there  is  complete  resemblance  between 
the  Symbol  and  the  event ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
either  these  discrepancies  will  disappear  on  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  our  historical 
records,  or  else  they  will  serve  to  show  that  on 
the  points  at  issue  our  records  are  themselves 
imperfect.  The  first  of  Alford's  objections  is  to 
Elliott's  interpretation  of  the  third  part  (see  p. 
201).  He  remarks,  "It  is  fatal  to  this  whole 
class  of  interpretations  that  it  is  not  said :  the 
hail,  etc.,  were  cast  on  a  third  part,  but  that  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  them  extended  to  a 
third  part  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  cast. 
And  this  is  most  expressly  declared  to  be  so  in 
this  first  case  by  all  green  grass  being  destroyed, 
not  a  third  part  of  it"  (ch.  viii.  7).  Now,  El 
liott's  hypothesis  concerning  the  third  part  is 
deduced  from  a  most  careful  comparison  of  ch. 
viii.  7—12  with  the  acknowledged  facts  of  his 
tory.  It  is  notorious  that  four  successive  hordes 
of  enemies  did,  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  centuries, 
burst  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  their  ravages  be 
ing  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  third,  or  the 
Western  division,  thereof;  and  it  is  manifest,  also, 
that  these  ravages  did,  as  to  their  general  fea 
tures,  most  strikingly  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  symbolization — the  first  invasion  being  on 
the  inland  provinces,  the  second  on  the  mari 
time  portions,  the  third  on  the  rivers  anil  foun 
tains,  the  fourth  affecting  the  governors,  the  lu 
minaries  of  that  third  part  (see  pp.  205  sq.).  In 
view  of  the  general  agreement,  which  is  like  that 
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of  the  mountain  shadows  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  mountains  themselves, 
it  seems  legitimate  to  conclude  that  the  symbol 
shadowed  forth  the  fact,  and  that  the  third  part 
of  the  former  was  designed  to  indicate  (when 
the  event  should  occur)  the  third  part  of  the 
smitten  empire.  If  this  be  so,  then,  when  it  is 
said  that  hail  fell  upon  the  earth,  we  may  un 
derstand  the  prophecy  as  meaning  that  it  fell 
upon  that  third  part;  and,  be  it  observed,  there 
is  no  undue  straining  of  language  in  such  an  in 
terpretation,  for  certainly  there  is  no  disagree 
ment  between  a  prophecy  that  Great  Britain 
shall  be  smitten,  and  the  fact  that  Scotland  re 
ceives  the  blow.  And  still  further,  by  the  third 
part  of  the  trees  and  all  the  grass,  we  may  un 
derstand  the  trees  and  the  grass  of  that  smitten 
third  part. 

Another  objection  is  that  Elliott's  scheme  fails 
to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ex 
emption  of  the  sealed  from  the  torment  of  the 
fifth  plague  (ch.  ix.  4).  So  far  as  Elliott,  is  con 
cerned,  the  objection  is  well  taken.  This  does 
not  imply,  however,  that  an  explanation  cannot 
be  given  consistent  with  the  scheme.  Whilst 
historical  records  do  give  us  the  general  informa 
tion  that  the  citizens  of  those  countries  which 
had  been  the  seat  of  the  old  Romnn  Empire  did 
suffer  fearfully  from  the  Saracenic  invasions, 
they  are  almost  totally  silent  as  to  the  fate  of 
individuals;  from  historical  investigation  it  is  im 
possible  to  determine  who  were  the  sealed,  and 
what  was  their  condition  during  the  ravages  of 
the  Saracens.  Alford  writes :  "  In  the  very 
midst  of  this  corrupt  Christianity,  were  at  that, 
time  God's  elect  scattered  up  and  down;  and  it 
is  surely  too  much  to  say  every  such  person  es 
caped  scathless  from  the  Turkish  (Saracenic) 
sword."  If  from  other  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  Symbol  and  the  Saracenic  woe  (and 
there  are  many  such  which  cannot  be  challenged, 
see  pp.  207  sq.),  the  identity  between  the  object  of 
prophecy  and  that  woe  can  be  established,  then 
it  is  not  "  too  much  to  say,"  especially  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
God  did,  according  to  His  promise,  preserve  His 
sealed  ones  from  the  torment  which  was  visited 
upon  the  unsealed. 

Another  objection  is  brought  against  Elliott's 
interpretation  of  the  crowns  like  unto  gold  (ch.  ix. 
7).  "  Elliott  tries  to  apply  it  to  the  turban  ;  but 
granting  some  latitude  to  the  artfyavoi,  the  "0/10101 
XPVG&  will  hardly  bear  this.  The  appearance 
of  a  turban,  even  when  ornamented  with  gold,  is 
hardly  golden."  True  ;  but  a  yelloie  turban 
(Barnes)  might,  be  described  as  like  to  gold.  Cer 
tainly  Alford,  who  interprets  fieri/  and  sulphure 
ous  (ver.  17)  as  meaning  red  and  light-yellow, 
should  have  no  objection  to  this  explanation. 

Alford  again  writes  :  "  I  cannot  forbear  no 
ticing,  as  we  pass,  the  caprice  of  historical  in 
terpreters.  On  the  command  not  to  kill  the  men, 
etc.,  in  ch.  ix.  5,  Elliott  gays :  '  i.  e.,  not  to  an 
nihilate  them  as  a  political  Christian  body.'  If 
then  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  is  to  hold, 
the  present  verse  (6)  must  mean  that  '  the  poli 
tical  Christian  body  '  will  be  so  sorely  beset  by 
these  Mohammedan  locusts,  that  it  will  desire  to 
be  annihilated,  and  not  find  any  way.  For 
surely  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  killing  of 


men  should  be  said  of  their  annihilation  as  a 
political  body  in  one  verse,  and  their  desiring  to 
die  in  the  next,  should  be  said  of  some  thing 
totally  different,  and  applicable  to  their  indivi 
dual  misery."  The  propriety  of  the  criticism  ot 
the  distinguished  commentator  may  be  allowed, 
and  yet  it  be  shown  to  have  no  force  against  the 
historical  scheme.  In  chs.  l.-lii.  of  the  immortal 
history  of  Gibbon,  we  have  described  the  rise, 
the  conquests,  and  the  decline  of  the  Saracens. 
In  the  grand  features  of  history  as  therein  set 
forth,  we  perceive  the  similarity  to  the  complex 
symbol  of  ch.  ix.  1-11.  Prominent  amongst 
these  features  is  the  fact  that  though  the  Mo 
hammedan  conquerors  tormented,  they  never  to 
tally  destroyed  the  political  combinations  of 
Christendom.  In  Europe  they  were  as  an  in 
vading  army  encamped — they  were  never  able  to 
take  Constantinople  ;  although  they  ravaged  the 
country  around  Rome,  the}-  were  restrained  from 
the  capture  of  the  Imperial  City;  in  their  ad 
vance  upon  Christendom  from  the  Pyrenees,  they 
were  driven  back  by  Charles  Martel.  Even  in 
Spain,  where  for  centuries  they  held  dominion, 
they  never  completely  extinguished  either  the 
Spanish  nationality  or  the  organized  Church. 
In  Syria,  where  their  first  conquests  in  Christen 
dom  were  made,  although  their  sceptre  has 
passed  away  to  the  Turks,  we  still  find  nominally 
Christian  communities  substantially  as  they 
were  organized  in  the  days  of  the  Saracens. 
"  After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the 
Jews  and  Christians  of  the  Turkish  Empire  en 
joy  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  granted 

by  the  Arabian  Caliphs All  the   oriental 

sects  were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of 
toleration  ;  the  rank,  the  immunities,  the  domes 
tic  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs,  the  bishops, 
and  the  clergy,  were  protected  by  the  civil 

magistrate The   captive  churches  of  the 

East  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the 
avarice  or  bigotry  of  their  rulers ;  and  the 
ordinary  and  legal  restraints  must  be  offensive 
to  the  pride  or  the  zeal  of  the  Christians"  (Gib- 
lion,  ch.  li.).  From  the  beginning,  these  com 
munities  have  been  tormented,  but  not  destroyed. 
And  not  only  so,  but  from  the  days  of  the 
Caliphs  their  preservation  as  organized  commu 
nities,  having  a  peculiar  dress,  has  been  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  policy  of  their  rulers — they 
are  thus  more  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  are 
separated  from  Moslems  as  inferior  and  tribu 
tary.  The  very  preservation  of  these  communi 
ties  has  in  all  time  subjected  them  to  torment,  to 
official  exaction  and  popular  contumely  and  per 
secution.  Is  it  not  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
as  political  communities  they  have  desired  anni 
hilation  ? 

The  last  objection  urged  by  Alford  is  against 
Elliott's  interpretation  of  ch.  ix.  19.  "  Well 
may  Mr.  Barker  say  (Friendly  Strictures)  :  'An 
interpretation  so  wild,  if  it  refutes  not  itself, 
seems  scarcely  capable  of  refutation.'  Happily, 
it  does  refute  itself.  For  it  is  convicted,  by  al 
together  leaving  out  of  view  the  power  in  the 
mouths,  which  is  the  principal  feature  in  the 
original  vision;  by  making  no  reference  to  the 
serpent-like  character  of  these  tails,  but  being 
wholly  inconsistent  with  it;  by  distorting  the 
canon  of  symmetrical  interpretation  in  making 
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the  heads  attached  to  the  tails  to  mean  that  the 
tails  are  symbols  of  authority,  etc."  The  force 
of  the  criticism  is  admitted,  and  yet,  like  the 
preceding,  it  b  ars  not  against  the  historical 
scheme.  The  following  is  suggested  as  possibly 
the  true  explanation  of  the  verse  alluded  to. 
On  opening  Webster's  Dictionary  we  find  the 
following  as  the  second  definition  of  Baxilisk  : 
"In  military  affairs,  a  large  piece  of  ordnance, 
so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
serpent  of  that  name,  or  fr~>m  its  size.  This 
cannon  carried  an  iron  ball  of  200  pounds 
weight,  but  is  not  now  used."  Such  were  the 
cannon  with  which  the  Turks  moved  to  the  as 
sault  of  Constantinople.  These  long,  serpent- 
like  instruments  of  destruction,  dragged  breach 


foremost  in  the  rear  of  the  companies  that  served 
them,  might  well  have  been  described  in  symbol 
as  tails,  like  unto  serpents  haviny  heads;  and  the 
power  by  which  the  Turkish  armies  breached  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  and  thus  subjugated  the 
Eastern  third  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  (ch.  ix  18), 
was  in  these  tails  and  the  mouths  of  these  heads. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
resemblance  contemplated  in  this  Note  is  not 
merely  between  the  individual  symbols  nnd 
the  events  which  have  been  adduced  as  fulfill 
ing  them  respectively,  but  it  is  a  resemblnnce  be 
tween  the  entire  series  regarded  as  a  whole,  and 
the  entire  course  of  history — it  extends  to  the 
relations  of  the  symbols  to  each  other,  their  suc 
cession  and  mutual  proportions. — E.  R.  C.] 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

The  Seven  Thunders,  or  Seven  Sealed  Divine  Voices;  the  mystery  of  mysteries, 
as  mediatory  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

CHAPTER  X.  AND  CHAPTER  XI.  1-14. 

(Transition  to  Part  Second.) 
i 

A.— VEILED  HEAVEN-PICTURE  OF  THE  SEVEN  THUNDERS. 
CHAP.  X.   1—11. 

a.    The  Angel  of  the  Time  of  the  End. 

1  And  I  saw  another1  mighty  [strong]  angel   come  down  [descending]  from  [out 
of]  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud :  and  a  [the2]   rainbow  was  [om.  wax]   upon  his 
head,  and  his  face  was  [om.  was]  as  it  were  [pm.  it  were]   the  sun,  and  his  feet  as 

2  pillars  of  fire  :     and    he  had   [having3]  in  his  hand  a  little  book  [scroll]  open 
[opened]  :  and  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  [the]  left  foot  [pm.  foot] 

3  on  [upon]   the  earth,  and  cried  with  a  loud   [great]  voice,  as  when  [pm.  wheti\ 
a  lion  roareth  :  and  when  he  had  \pm.  had]  cried,  [ins.  the]  seven  thunders  uttered 
[spake]  their  voices. 

b.    The  seven  Thunders  as  mysterious  Mediations  of  the  Time  of  the  End. 

4  And  when4  the  seven  thunders  had  [om.  had]  uttered  [spake]  their  voices  [pm. 
their  voices],5  I  was  about  to  write:  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  [out  of — ins.  the]  hea 
ven  saying  unto  me  [pm.  unto  me],8  Seal  up  [pm.  up]  those  [the]  things  which  tlio 

5  seven  thunders  uttered  [spake],  and  write  them  not.    And  the  angel  which  [thatj  I 
saw  stand  [standing]  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up  his  [ins.  right7] 


TEXTUAL    AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  'AAAoi/  is  Kroundlesslr  omiited  by  some  minuscules.    [It  is  omitted  by  B*.  and  P.    Critical  Editors  give  it 
with  X-  A.C.     E.R.  f'.] 

2  Ver.  1.  Th  •  article  is  firmly  established.   [Critical  Editors  generally  give  it  with  X  1  A  B*.  C  ;  Rec.  et  al.  omit  with. 

»  Ve  .  2.  [Crit  Eds.  pen»rally  (five  tx<*v  w'th  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P..  ft."..—  K.  R.  C.] 
.  4.  Cod.  X-  reads  otra  fins  Pad  of  art].     An  rxe({etic»l  Riiba'itntion. 


4  Vf 
s  Ve 

6  V 

7  Ve 


.  4    An  addi  ion  of  the  Rec.     [Om.  by  crir.  Eds.  with  X.  A.  B  0.  P.,  etc.—  E.  R.  C.J 

4.  [Lach.,  »lf.,  Tr-r.,  TNrh..,  with  X-  A.  B*  C.  P.  i-tc..  omit  noi  :  L<nt;e  re'ain*.—  E.  P.  C.] 
.  5.  An  umi.i-i.m  of  the  Rec.     [Uiveu  generally  in  ace.  with  X-  U*.  C.  P.  ;  omittail  by  A.  —  E.  R.  C.J 
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6  hand  to  [ins.  the]  heaven,     And  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  [into 
the  ages  of  the  ages],  who  created  [ins.  the]  heaven,  and  the  things  [ins.  in  it]  that 
therein  are  [om.  that  therein  are],  and  the  earth,  and  the  things  [ins.  in  it]  that 
therein  are  [pm.  that  therein  are],  and  the  sea,8  and  the  things  [ins.  in  it]  which  are 
therein  [om.  which  are  therein],  that  there  should  be  [pm.  there  should  be]   time 

7  [//"""?]  [ins.  shall  be]  no  longer  [or  not  yet  («'Wrt  eVra;)]  :     But  in  the  days  of 
the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  [should  be  about]  to  sound 
[trumpet],  [ins.  is  also  finished]  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished  [om.  should 
be  finished],  as  he  hath  [pm.  hath]  declared  [iris,  the  glad  tidings  (^ur^l/.tyev)']  to 
his  servants  the  prophets. 

e.   Second,  new  Calling  of  the  Seer,  in  order  to  the  symbolical  Preparation  and  symbolical  Annunciation 

of  the  Time  of  the  End. 

8  And  the  voice  which  I  heard  from  [ins.  the]  heaven  [ins.  I  heard']  spake  [speaking9] 
unto  [with]  me  again,  and  saLl  [spying9],  Go  and  [om.  and]  take  the  little  book 
[scroll]  which  is  open  [opened  (re)  T^W^U^*)]  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  which  [that] 

9  staudeth  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth.     And  I  went  [ins.  away]  unto  the  angel, 
and   [om.  and]  said  unto  [saying  to  or  telling]  him,  [om.  , — ins.  to]  give10  me  the 
little  book  [scroll].     And  he  said  [saith]  unto  me,  Take  it,  [om.  it,~]  and  eat  it  up ; 
and  it  shall  make  [om.  make — ins.  embitter]  thy  belly  bitter  [om.  bitter],  but  [ins. 

10  in  thy  mouth]  it  shall  be  in  thy  mouth  [om.  in  thy  mouth]  sweet  as  honey.     And 
I  took  the  little  book   [scroll]  out  of  the  angel's  [om.  angel's  ]  hand  [ins.  of  the 
angel],  and  ate  it  up  ;  and  it  was  in  my  mouth  sweet  [om.  sweet]  as  honey  [ins.  , 
sweet] :  and  as  soon  as  [when]  I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly  was   bitter   [embittered11]. 

11  And  he  said  [they  say]12  unto  me,  Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  [or  concern' 
ing13]  many  peoples,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings. 

8  Ver.  6.  Kal  rrjr  flaAacrcrav  [xai  ra  e»  00x17]  is  omitted  by  X*-  [an  '  also  by  A. — E.  R.  C.] 
»  Ver.  8.  [Critical  Editors  give  Aa-VoO<rai/aiid  Ae'you<rai»  wild  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  etc.—'E.  R.  C.] 
10  Vor.  9.  (Cr.tio.al  E  litors  generally  give  6ouvau   with  X-  A.  iJ.  C.;  Roc.,  with  P.,  gives  So?.— B.  R.  C.] 
•      11  Ve  .  10.  [Cod.  X.  gives  e-ye/uc'crfli).— E.  R.  C.J 

.11.  The  reading,  Ae'yovcrii',  although  strongly  attested,  might  have  originated  in  a  consideration   of  the  co- 

.,  with   X-  A.  B.,  give   \fyov<riv\  Xt'yei  is  supported  by  P. 


of  the  voice  mid    the  Angel, 
r  reading,  against  Lai 


Angel.     [L-tch.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch. 
nge,  is  adopted  above. — E.  R.  C  ] 


The  fjrme 
is  Ve 
Am.  El.  1 
In  his  ow 

28.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  the  ca<e  in  Hebrews,  it  should  be  noted  that  those  condemned  to  death  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  were  executed  before  (in  the  presence  of)  the  witnesses.  (Cojip.  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7  ;  xiii.  G--9  ;  Acts  vii.  58). — • 
E.  R.  C.J 


.  13.  [For  the  force  of  eiri  with  the  dative,  see  WIXER,  §  48,  c.,  and  the  grammars  and  lexicons  generally.  The 
U inserted  the  alternative  translation  in  di-ference  to  the  distinguished  authorities  by  whom  it  is  supported, 
judgment,  tue  proper  translation  is  be/ore,  (possibly  in  a  hostile  sense),  as  in  his  opinion,  it  should  be,  lleb.  x. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL    VIEW. 

The  picture  of  the  prevailing  impenitence  of 
the  generality  of  men,  or  of  the  ruling  world  as 
a  whole,  leads  (as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  37)  to  the  an 
nouncement  of  the  end  of  the  world  itself.  The 
end  of  the  world  is  brought  on,  however,  not 
simply  by  the  development  of  human  corruption 
into  a  readiness  for  judgment,  but,  rather,  by 
the  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  over 
against  man's  corruption,  and,  most  of  all, 
by  the  development  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Apocalypse 
would  contain,  a  revelation  of  the  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  its  development,  advances  and 
reforms.  And  this  revelation  was  made  to  the 
Seer  in  the  voices  of  the  seven  Thunders.  But 
the  Prophet  was  commanded  to  seal  those  voices; 
he  was  forbidden  to  write  them.  This  trait  is, 
unmistakably,  a  special  sign  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  our  Book  ;  no  imitator,  no  apocryphal  apoca- 
lyptist  would  have  thought  of  this  holy  silence, 
and  still  less  would  he  have  consented  to  ob- 
oerve  it. 


The  fact  that  the  Thunder-voices  betoken  a 
new  revelation,  an  advance  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and,  relatively,  a  reform,  is  proved  by  the 
thunders  of  Sinai;  by  the  thunder  which  heralded 
God's  answer  to  Job  (ch.  xxxvii.  2) ;  the  de 
scription  of  Israel's  redemption  amid  thunder 
and  lightning  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (ch. 
ix.  14) ;  the  voice  of  thunder  over  Christ  as  He 
prayed  in  the  Temple  (John  xii.  28) — the  voice 
which  said  :  I  have  glorified  My  name,  and  will 
glorify  it.  A  reference  to  the  charismatic*!  ele 
ment,  in  the  name  of  the  Sons  of  Thunder,  is  also 
appropriate  here.  [See  foot-note  £,  p.  52. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

Now  why  was  the  unfolding  of  this  bright 
side  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  succession  of 
seven  holy  reforms,  not  written  ?  Schleier- 
macher  regrets  the  omission  of  a  revelation  of 
this  sort.  The  Spirit  of  revelation  wisely  with 
held  it.  The  Seer  might  hear  the  seven  Thun 
ders  ;  but  the  writing  of  them  might  have  been 
prejudicial  to  the  free  development  of  New 
Testament  times.  The  example  of  the  gross 
misinterpretations  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
lay  at  the  door.  Moreover,  this  was  not  to  be  a 
section  of  prophecies,  in  the  more  general  sense 
of  the  term,  but  a  closed  [geschlotsen]  Apoca- 
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lypse.  Yet  the  Seer  was  permitted  to  communi 
cate  a  few  features,  in  exoteric  form,  which  fill 
up  this  space. 

The  Heaven-picture  of  this  cosmical  and  eccle 
siastic  history  of  the  seven  Thunders  is  opened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  Angel,  Who  de 
scends  from  Heaven  clothed  with  a  cloud — the 
rainbow  above  HU  head.  These  attributes 
strongly  resemble  the  picture  of  Christ  at  His 
coming,  as  elsewhere  portrayed  (ch.  i.  15;  Dan. 
x.  G)  ;  the  last  terms — His  face  as  the  sun,  and 
His  feet  as  pillars  of  fire — being  particularly 
suggestive  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
first  chapter.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that  the 
same  relation  which  is  sustained  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  first 
Parousia  of  Christ,  is  borne  by  this  Angel  to 
His  second  Parousia.  It  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  New  Testament  figure  of  Christ  in  the  fore 
tokens  of  His  power.  This  Angel,  in  the  might 
and  victorious  confidence  of  His  appearance,  re 
minds  us  of  the  Archangel  Michael ;  as  the  au 
thor  of  the  seven  Thunders  or  reformations,  He 
suggests  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
There  is  also  a  close  connection  between  the 
seven  Spirit-forms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Is.  xi.  ; 
Rev.  i.),  and  the  seven  revelation-forms  of  Christ 
in  archangelic  shapes  (1  Thess.  iv.  16).  Christ's 
reformatory  breaches  through  the  old  form  of 
the  world  are,  in  their  personal  features,  con 
flicts  and  victories  of  the  Archangel  Michael  (ch. 
xii.  7)  ;  in  respect  of  their  ideal  effects  of  Di 
vine  origin,  they  are  Pentecostal  seasons  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  as  this  strong  Angel  is  related  to  the  ap 
proaching  end  of  the  world,  so  also  is  the  little 
book  in  His  hand  thereunto  related.  Three  books 
are  associated  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  first  is 
the  book  of  the  course  of  the  world,  in  its  re 
lation  to  the  end  of  the  world  (ch.  v.  1).  The 
last  is  the  book  of  life,  as  the  book  of  God's 
Church  which  is  to  be  perfected  at  the  end  of 
the  world  (ch.  xx.  15  ;  xxi.  27).  Between  these 
two,  comes  the  book  of  the  world's  end,  the  re 
velation  of  the  events  of  the  approaching  end  of 
the  world.  The  first  book  was  closed  with  seven 
Seals ;  this  book,  on  the  other  hand — a  little 
book,  because  the  last  things  shall  come  in  the 
quick  succession  of  a  catastrophe  and  epoch — is 
unrolled,  opened.  Relatively  it  is  reflected  in  the 
everlasting  Gospel  (ch.  xiv.  6),  the  Gospel  as  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  final  curr/pia  with  which  a 
blissful  eternity  begins — in  contradistinction  to 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation  in  the  midst  of  time. 
For  the  tidings  of  the  last  day  are  to  believers  a 
Gospel  themselves;  not,  indeed,  really  another 
one  (ETepov,  Gal.  i.  6),  but  the  final  metamor 
phosis  and  glorification  or  spiritualization  of  the 
first  Gospel,  Luke  xxi.  28. 

The  Angel  sets  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and 
his  left  upon  the  land.  The  right  one  on  the  sea, 
for  it  is  from  the  sea,  from  surging,  popular 
life,  that  the  last  and  mightiest  crises  arise,  ch. 
xiii.  That  Antichristianity  which  is  from  the 
earth  will  be  a  secondary  affair. 

The  setting  of  His  feet  on  the  sea  and  on  the 
land  denotes,  not  simply  and  in  general  His 
power  over  the  whole  earth,  but  also,  particu 
larly,  His  power  over  the  two  opposite  funda 


mental   forms  of  its  spiritual   life — earth    and 
sea;   theocracy  and  world. 

His  cry  is  a  great  one ;  His  voice  as  that  of  a 
lion.  The  lion,  from  of  old,  is  significant  of  the 
warlike  and  victorious  epochs  or  transruptions 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  Gen.  xlix.  9.  When  Satan  goes  about  as 
a  roaring  lion,  he  does  but  imitate  the  voice  of  the 
true  Lion.  He  gives  utterance  to  a  lie  as  to  his 
power  arid  as  to  his  courage.  The  lion-voice  of 
the  triumphant  Christ  then  seems  immediately  to 
branch  out  into  the  seven  Thunders  of  His  refor 
matory  witnesses.  The  fact  that  these  Thunders 
are,  in  the  most  special  degree,  mediatory  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  is  evident  from  all  that  follows; 
why  their  voices,  their  ideal  revelations  were  not 
written,  we  have  seen  above.  Here  a  very  spe 
cial  sealing  takes  place,  for  reformers  must  walk 
by  faith,  not  by  sight.  The  result,  however,  is 
summed  up  by  the  Angel  in  His  dread  oath  con 
cerning  the  imminent  end  of  the  world.  A  more 
powerful  expression  of  the  assurance  of  the  Di 
vine  Spirit,  the  confidence  of  prophetic  faith,  in 
regard  to  the  approaching  end,  could,  we  ven 
ture  to  assert,  scarcely  be  conceived  of.  The 
right  hand  of  the  Angel  is  lifted  toward  Hea 
ven.  The  oath  is  an  oath  by  Him  Who  liveth 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  Who,  as  the  Crea 
tor  of  all  things,  defines  the  measure  and  limit 
of  all  creaturely  vital  movements  toward  the  end. 
Mark  xiii.  32.  There  shall  be  no  more  time 
(Xf>6vof  [Z«V/m?=respite]) ;  from  the  term  de 
fined  by  the  Angel,  i.  e.,  from  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  Trumpet,  the  Katpdg,  the  catastrophe  of 
the  end  of  the  world  shall  begin.  They  are  days, 
numbered  days — the  times  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh  trumpet.  In  those  days,  the  mystery 
of  God,  the  specific  mystery  of  the  Father  (Mark 
xiii.),  shall  be  fully  accomplished. 

The  fact  that  the  time  of  the  seven  Thunders 
forms  the  transition  to  the  final  period  of  the 
world,  i.  e.,  also  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Apoca 
lypse,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
section  of  the  seven  Thunders  can  be  inserted 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Trumpets,  whilst 
a  complete  and  minute  survey  of  the  section 
leads  to  the  expectation  that  the  Antichristian 
time  must  follow  directly  upon  the  seventh 
Thunder.  Another  proof  that  a  general  turn  in 
affairs  now  takes  place,  is  involved  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  voice  from  Heaven  that  spoke  to 
the  Seer  in  ver.  4,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning 
(ch.  i.),  now  commands  him  to  take  the  little 
book  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Angel.  The  Angel 
gives  him  the  book,  directing  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  eat  it  (comp.  Ezek.  iii.  2),  and  telling  him 
that  it  will  cause  him  bitter  pain  in  his  belly, 
but  will  in  his  mouth  be  sweet  as  honey.  The 
Seer  forthwith  experiences  the  truth  of  the  An 
gel's  words. 

Apocalyptic  things  have  a  wondrous  charm. 
To  the  honey-like  sweetness  of  the  little  book  in  the 
mouth,  that  enormous  mass  of  literature  testifies, 
which  is  engaged  in  the  eating  of  it.  But  who 
ever  has,  with  some  degree  of  understanding, 
appropriated  the  little  book,  is  greatly  pained 
within  him  by  its  startling  perspectives  and 
images.  A  termination  is  then  put  to  all  idyllic 
conceptions  of  the  future  and  the  end  of  the 
world. 
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But  by  the  eating  of  the  book  the  Seer  is 
doubly  as  much  a  Prophet  as  before.  As  he  has 
prophesied  concerning  the  course  of  the  world, 
down  to  its  end,  so  he  must  now  prophesy  of  the 
end  itself,  in  the  course  of  the  world,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  words:  Thou  must  prophesy 
again,  concerning  many  peoples,  and  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  kings.  The  universal  peoples' 
life  is  now  to  form  the  foreground  of  his  pro 
phecy.  By  way  of  preliminary,  however,  an 
Earth-picture  is  annexed  to  this  commission,  in 
which  the  general  effect  of  the  seven  Thunders 
is  reflected.  That  is,  it  forms,  in  its  conjunction 
with  the  seven  Thunders,  the  transition  from 
the  course  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  same. 

[ABSTRACT   OF   VIEWS,   ETC.] 

By  the  Am.  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT  regards  the  entire  section,  ch.  ix.  20 — 
xi.  15,  as  referring  to  "  The  Reformation,  as  occur 
ring  under  the  latter  half  of  the  Sixth  Trumpet: 
including  the  antecedent  history,  and  the  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  of  Christ's  two  sack 
cloth  clothed  Witnesses;"  the  whole  period  extend 
ing  from  "A.  D.  1453-1789."  He  interprets  ch.  x. 
as  indicating  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation — 
the  strong  Angel  is  Christ,  His  adornment  in  an 
tithesis  to  the  antichristian  claims  of  the  Pope- 
dom  ;  the  opened  little  scroll,  the  opened  Bible; 
the  Seer  himself  the  symbol  of  Luther  and  the 
reformed  clergy ;  the  sweetness  in  the  mouth,  the 
delight  following  the  personal  reception  of  the 
opened  Gospel ;  the  embittering,  the  woes  follow 
ing  the  promulgation  before  peoples,  etc.  ;  the 
prophesying  again,  the  resumption  of  evangelical 
preaching,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  re 
linquished;  the  seven  Thunders,  the  Papal  bulls  ; 
the  sealing,  the  non  recognition,  publication,  and 
action  upon  those  bulls  as  of  authority.  The 
Angels  oath  he  interprets  as  follows:  "  There 
shall  be  time  no  longer  extended,  viz.,  to  the  myste 
rious  dispensation  of  God  which  has  so  far  per 
mitted  the  reign  of  evil,  including  the  power  of 
Papal  Rome's  mock  thunders;  the  seventh  Trum 
pet's  era  being  its  fixed  determined  limit — "  For 
in  the  days  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall 
sound,  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished."* 

BARNES,  as  to  the  general  interpretation  of  ch. 
x.,  agrees  with  Elliott,  save  that  in  reference  to 
the  Angel's  oath  he  adopts  the  view  put  forth  by 
the  latter  in  his  earlier  editions,  viz.:  "  That  the 
time  (of  the  consummation)  should  not  yet  be ; 
but  in  the  days,  etc." 

STUART  writes:  "The  impression  made  on 
my  own  mind  by  ch.  x.  is,  that  the  design  of  it 
is  to  show  in  an  impressive  manner  that  the  vi 
sion  respecting  this  book  with  seven  Seals  (ch. 
v.)  is  just  now  at  its  close,  that  nothing  more  re 
mains  but  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  and  last 
Trumpet,  arid  that  this  shall  speedily  take  place, 
OVKETI  xpovoc;  iarai,  ver.  6.  With  this  seems  also 
to  be  joined  another  object,  viz.,  to  introduce  this 
final  catastrophe  with  all  the  solemnity  and  de- 


*  [  The  interpretation  f>f  the  oath  above  is  that  given  in  the 
5th  edition.  In  ihia  edition  Elliott  writes,  "Another  pro 
posed  interpretation,  '  that  tht  timr.  shall  yet  be,'  which  in  my 
earlier  editions  I  adopted  from  otherprecedinginterpreters, 
appears  to  me  on  reconsideration  to  be  on  grammatical 
grounds  inadmissible;  since  I  cannot  fi'id  authority  for  eTi 
meaning  yr.t,  in  that  sense  of  our  English  word  yet  or  as 
yet."— E.  R.  C.] 


monstration  of  its  importance,  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  seemed  to  require.  The  destruction 
of  the  Temple  and  City  of  God,  and  also  the  de 
struction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  were  events  such 
as  cannot  often  happen,  and  when  they  do,  it  is 
intended  that  they  shall  make  a  deep  impression. 
The  new  commission  which  John  receives  (ver. 
II)  seems  to  be  a  circumstance  which  obviously 
contributes  to  show,  that  his  former  vision  of 
the  sealed  book  was  now  at  its  close  or  com 
pleted,  and  that  he  needed  new  directions  for  the 
further  discharge  of  prophetic  duty.  The  con 
tents  of  the  book  are  not  sealed.  He  devours 
them,  i.  e.,  he  reads  them  with  avidity,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  what  they  contained;  and 
then  he  is  told,  that  he  must  prophesy  again  re 
specting  many  nations  and  people,  and  tongues 
and  kings.  Thus,  when  the  last  or  seventh 
trumpet  shall  have  sounded,  his  task  will  still 
proceed;  while  the  scene  is  entirely  changed  in 
respect  to  those  whose  destiny  is  predicted." 
Concerning  the  seven  Thunders  he  remarks, 
"  What  was  declared  in  the  voice  of  thunder  was 
ominous  of  the  catastrophe  near  at  hand.  En 
tire  silence  (represented  by  the  sealing)  is  neither 
commanded  nor  observed.  .  .  .  What  the  seven 
Thunders  most  probably  declared  fully  to  John, 
he  is  restrained  from  writing  down,  etc." 

WORDSWORTH  regards  the  Angel  as  represent 
ing  Christ,  the  items  of  description  setting  forth 
His  excellencies  ;  the  seven  Thunders,  as  signs  of 
His  power  and  indignation,  representing  the  con 
summation  of  God's  judgments;  the  little  scroll 
as  containing  a  prophetic  episode  unrolled  by 
Christ;  the  eating  as  indicating,  that  the  Seer 
made  it  his  own  ;  the  oath  as  implying  "  that 
there  shall  be  no  longer  any  delay  or  respite  for 
repentance  to  the  wicked,  or  postponement  of 
reward  to  the  righteous,  save  only  in  the  days  of 
the  last  Angel ;"  the  act  of  swearing  as  indi 
cating  that  on  account  of  the  overflow  of  ini 
quity,  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  world 
would  begin  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Christ's  uni 
versal  sovereignty,  and  as  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  such  doubts. 

ALFORD  regards  ch.  x.  1 — xi.  14,  as  "  episodi 
cal  and  anticipatory."  This  section,  which  re 
lates  to  things  still  future,  he  represents  as  con 
sisting  of  two  episodic  visions,  that  of  the  Little 
Book,  and  that  of  the  Two  Witnesses.  In  respect 
of  the  former,  he  regards  the  Angel  as  an  angelic 
minister  of  Christ;  the  symbols  with  which  he  is 
accompanied  (those  which  surrounded  the  Throne 
of  God  inch.  iv.  2sqq.)  as  betokening  "judg 
ment  tempered  with  mercy,  the  character  of  his 
ministration,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro 
claims  the  near  approach  of  the  completion  of 
God's  judgments,  furnishes  to  the  Seer  the  book 
(little  scroll)  of  his  subsequent  prophecy,  the  fol 
lowing  out  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy."  In  his 
judgment  the  meaning  of  the  Thunders,  whilst 
they  form  a  complete  portion  of  the  Apocalyptic 
machinery,  is  not  revealed,  and  is  by  us  undis- 
coverable.  The  XPOV°C  °f  tne  oa'h  he  regards 
as  that  of  ch.  vi.  11  ;  the  intent  of  the  oath  be 
ing  to  declare  that  the  delay  there  referred  to  is 
at  an  end. 

LORD  regards  the  Angel  as  representing  the 
Ministers  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  seven  Thunden 
as  denoting  violent  expressions  of  thought  and 
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passion  by  those  addressed  ("  one  of  the  first 
and  most  violent  of  these  thunder  utterances  was 
a  false  pretence  to  inspiration,  and  expression 
of  the  persuasion  that  the  period  had  arrived  for 
the  final  overthrow  of  Antichrist  and  establish 
ment  of  the  Redeemer's  millennial  Kingdom  ") ; 
the  solemn  oath  of  the  Angel,  as  a  response  to  these 
thunder  voices,  designed  to  correct  their  error, 
denoting  the  answer  by  Luther  and  the  reform 
ers,  from  Scripture,  to  errorists,  showing  that 
the  time  of  the  millennial  Kingdom  was  not  yet 
to  be;  the  S?er  as  symbolizing  the  reformed 
Church,  to  which  the  ministry  extended  the  open 
Gospel  symbolized  by  the  little  scroll;  the  prophe 
sying  as  indicating  the  fulfilling  by  the  members 
of  the  Church  "the  office  of  witnesses  for  God  in 
the  presence  of  Antichristian  rulers  and  nations." 
GLASGOW. — The  period  indicated  by  the  vision 
of  ch.  x.  is  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  age; 
the  Angel  is  Christ;  the  voice  as  a  lion  roaring 
is  Christ's  commission  to  preach;  the  seven 
Thunders  are  the  voices  of  the  disciples  proclaim 
ing  the  truth ;  the  direction  to  seal  the  Thunders 
indicates  that  the  proclamations  of  the  Church 
are  not  inspired  and  therefore  not  to  be  incor 
porated  in  the  Canon ;  the  oath  implies  a  term 
and  end  of  the  seven  Thunders;  the  opened 
scroll  is  the  Bible  (the  revealed  Word  of  God), 
the  reception  of  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and 
yet  fills  the  Christian,  soul  with  sadness;  the  de 
claration  "Thou  must  prophesy,  etc.,"  announces 
the  communication  of  the  New  Testament  pro 
phetic  gift,  to  the  ministry  symbolized  by  John, 
and  the  extension  of  the  prophetic  commission 
as  to  all  people. — E.  R.  C.} 

EXPLANATIONS   IN    DETAIL. 

Ver.  1.  This  is  as  little  the  beginning  of  an 
inter-scene  as  ch.  vii.  Some  confusions  result 
ing  from  the  misapprehension  of  those  who  so 
regard  it,  see  in  Dust  erdieck,  p.  342.  Likewise  cu 
rious  discussions  concerning  the  stand-point  of 
the  Seer.  If  he  was  transported  to  Heaven  in 
ch.  iv.  1,  how  could  he  see  the  Angel  come  down 
from  Heaven?  De  Wette  has  rightly  limited 
that  more  definite  transportation  to  Heaven  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  Throne-scene. 
Diisterdieck  "retains,"  with  Ewald,  "the  hea 
venly  stand-point."  According  to  this,  John 
must  finally  have  come  down  to  earth  with  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Hengstenberg  has  re 
marked,  with  justice,  that  there  ia  no  question 
of  exclusive  localities  here.*  [ALFORD  remarks 
— "  The  place  of  the  Seer  yet  continues  in  Hea 
ven,"  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  ver. 
9,  he  is  represented  as  going  away  (airfjWov),  i.  e., 
from  his  former  place. — E.  R.  C.] 

Another  strong  angel. — The  other  Angel  is 
distinguished  as  the  strong  one  from  the  foregoing 
Angels  of  the  Trumpets.  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  ta^vp6v  that  he  should  be  specially 
distinguished  from  the  iaxvp6f  of  ch.  v.  2  (after 
Bengel  and  others).  We  have  calle'l  this  Angel 
the  angelic  image  of  Christ,  preceding  His  speedy 
Parousia.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  not,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  Christ  Himself,  as  Bede  and  many 
others  maintain  ;  but  neither  is  the  conception 

*  ["The  prvsoore  01  Join  >n  Heaven  mnsj  ho  understood 
positively— not  exclusively.''  Uangsteuberg.— TB.] 


of  a  mere  Angel  that  which  is  presented  in  the 
text  (in  accordance  with  Diisterdieck  and  others). 
Diisterdieck:  "  The  very  style  of  the  oath  (ver.  6) 
is  inappropriate  to  Christ."  Bengel  remarks,  on 
the  other  hand:  "  The  Apocalypse  makes  a  dis 
tinction  throughout  between  the  Father  and 
Christ." 

Clothed  with  a  cloud. — "  The  cloud  cha 
racterizes  the  Angel  as  a  messenger  of  Divine 
judgment"  (comp.  ch.  i.  7;  Heugstenb.,  Eb- 
rard  [so  also  AlfordJ).  It  has,  however,  a  much 
more  general  significance,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
cloud  at  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Ascension. 
It  denotes,  in  general,  the  mysterious  veiling  of 
the  Divine  and  heavenly  glory  from  the  human 
eye  on  earth. 

[And  the  rainbow  upon  his  head. — 
"The  (;})  well  known,  ordinary,  rainbow  ;  indi 
cating,  agreeably  with  its  first  origin,  God's  co 
venant  of  mercy."  ALFOBD. — E.  R.  C.] 

[And  his  face  as  the  sun. — See  chs.  i.  16  ; 
xviii.  1.  Indicative  not  merely  of  His  mani 
fested  glory,  but  of  His  light-giving,  life-giving 
power.  The«wninthe  solar  system  is  the  no 
blest  and  most  glorious  symbol  of  Christ  in  His 
relations  to  the  Universe. — E.  R.  C.] 

His  feet  as  pillars  of  fire. — This  feature, 
colso,  is  interpreted  as  indicative  of  judgment,  as 
in  ch.  i.  15.  An  antithesis  to  the  rainbow  is, 
doubtless,  presented.  That,  however,  is  not 
simply  a  token  of  covenant  grace  in  general ;  it 
is  also  a  sign  or  guaranty  of  a  continuing  exist 
ence  of  the  world  until  the  end.  Here  too,  then, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  end  of  the  world  has  not  yet 
arrived.  The  sun-like  radiance  of  the  face  de 
notes,  like  the  revelation  of  God  itself,  both  grace 
and  judgment.  Diisterdieck  very  correctly  ob 
serves  that  the  end  of  the  world  embraces  both 
judgment  and  redemption.  Aretius  applies  the 
cloud  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ — Christ's 
flesh. 

Ver.  2.  In  his  hand  a  little  scroll. — Ben- 
gel  :  In  his  left  hand,  see  ver.  5.  Why  a  little 
book  [scroll]  ?  See  above.  Three  different  ex 
positions  are  cited  by  Diisterdieck,  p.  340.  [AL 
FORD  :  "That  (the  seven  sealed  scroll)  was  the 
great  sealed  roll  of  God's  purposes;  tins  but  one 
portion  of  those  purposes."  GLASGOW:  "This 
book  applies  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible, 
which,  though  the  greatest  of  books  in  charac 
ter,  truth,  beauty,  and  importance,  is  compara 
tively  a  small  Book  in  bulk,  and  thus  adapted  for 
use,  translation,  circulation,  and  universal  pe 
rusal."— E.  R.  C.] 

Opened. — It  is  open,  as  the  unrolled  conclu 
sion  of  the  book  opened  by  the  Lamb. 

Sea  and  earth  neither  denote  simply  that 
the  tidings  brought  by  the  Angel  are  for  the 
whole  earth  (De  Wette),  nor  are  they  significant 
merely  of  power  over  the  whole  earth  (Ewald)  ; 
the  expression  likewise  embraces  the  contrast 
of  sea  and  earth  in  their  symbolical  import. 
Christianity  recognizes  the  truth  and  the  false 
hood  on  both  sides  of  the  contrast — ecclesiastical 
authority  and  political  national  life — and  rules, 
without  party-spirit,  over  both  parties. 

Interpretations  of  the  antithesis:  Bengel:  Europe 
and  Asia.  Hengstenberg:  The  sea  of  peoples 
and  the  cultivated  world,  etc. — All  of  which  Diis- 
terdieck  denominates  allegorizing. 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


Ver.  3.  With  a  great  voice. — According  to 
Bengel,  the  purport  of  the  voice  is  given  in  ver. 
6  ;  according  to  Dusterdieck,  its  purport  cannot 
be  determined.  We  regard  it  as  the  unitous 
source  of  the  seven  Thunders;  hence  it  is  as  lit 
tle  definitely  intimated  as  the  purport  of  these. 
The  "threatening  character"  [Ewald,  Diisterd.] 
of  the  cry  is  interpolated  in  the  description. 

The  seven  thunders. — The  symbolical  idea 
of  the  thunder  is  presupposed  by  the  Son  of 
Thunder.  The  number  of  the  Thunders  is  dis 
tinctly  stated — seven — being  the  number  of  a  full 
cycle  (designated  by  us  as  the  cycle  of  the  Re 
formations).  The  article  accompanies  the  ex 
pression  of  this  definite  totality.  The  Old  Testa 
ment  type  of  the  Divine  manifestation  is  most 
distinctly  contained  in  the  seven  Thunders,  Ps. 
xxiz. 

Different  interpretations  of  the  seven  Thunders 
and  their  purport :  Seven  roaring  heavens;  se 
ven  Spirits  of  God ;  identical  with  the  seven 
Trumpets;  the  oracles  of  the  Prophets;  the 
blessed  mystery  of  the  new  world  (Hofmann); 
curses  ;  the  seven  crusades  ;  seven  future  acts 
of  God  ;  terrible  judgments  on  the  persecutors 
of  the  Church.  [For  other  interpretations  see 
Abstract  of  Views  on  pp.  218sq.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  4.  And  when  the  seven  thunders 
spake. — They  have,  therefore,  a  verbal  purport, 
as  distinct  and  diverse  revelations.  "  In  ac 
cordance  with  the  command,  ch.  i.  11,  John  was 
about  to  write  what  the  thunders  had  spoken." 

I  was  about  to  write, — i.  e.,  he  entertained 
this  idea  in  the  vision — an  idea,  however,  which 
would  have  been  the  basis  of  the  future  act. 

A  voice  from  heaven. — From  this  also  it 
is  evident  that  the  Seer  is  no  longer  thinking  of 
himself  as  in  Heaven.  He  was  but  momentarily 
in  Heaven,  by  virtue  of  a  special,  higher  trans 
portation  of  his  spirit.  Dusterdieck  strangely 
supposes  that  he  was  still  in  Heaven,  but  that 
the  voice  sounded  from  the  interior  \_Tiefe,  depth] 
of  Heaven.  ["  From  this  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Seer  is  on  earth,  any  more  than  in  ver.  1." 
ALFORD.  Had  the  Seer  been  in  Heaven,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  he  must  thus  have  spoken  to  indicate 
that  the  voice  came  not  from  Earth,  but  with 
authority. — E.  11.  C.] 

Seal. — According  to  Hengstenberg,  this  has 
reference  merely  to  this  place  (in  the  Book!). 
For  various  and,  in  part,  curious  explanations 
of  the  commandment  not  to  write  the  voices,  see 
Dusterdieck,  p.  350. 

Ver.  5.  Lifted  up  his  right  hand. — Gen. 
xiv.  22  ;  Dan.  xii.  7.  Symbolism  of  the  sacred, 
heavenly  consciousness  and  certainty  of  the  oath  ; 
see  Deut.  xxxii.  40  and  01  her  passages.  ["  Jesus, 
the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  has  here  left,  for 
the  guidance  of  His  people,  a  pattern  according 
to  which  they  should  be  adjured  when  called  to 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice — not  by  the 
idolatrous  act  of  kissing  a  book,  but  by  lifting 
the  right  hand  in  appeal  to  the  living  and  true 
God,  that  what  they  speak  is  truth."  GLASGOW. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  6.  By  him  that  liveth.— God  the  Fa 
ther,  by  virtue  of  His  economy,  alone  has  know 
ledge  originally  of  the  time  and  hour  of  the  Pa- 
rousia  (Matt.  xxiv.  36) ;  this  knowledge  He  has 
here  communicated  to  the  New  Testament  "An 


gel  of  the  Lord."  Every  ^povoc  or  perio  1  closes 
with  a  Kaip6<;  or  epoch;  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  final  age. 

Interpretations:  Simply  the  cessation  of  time; 
cessation  of  the  time  of  grace  ;  a  chiliastic  mea 
sure  of  time — a  non-chronus  (  !  Bengel:  Close  of 
the  non-chronus — between  1,000  and  1,100  years 
— the  year  1836)  ;  most  commentators  :  the  com 
mencement  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  mystery  of 
God;  see  Dusterdieck,  pp.  351  sqq. — "  The  time 
of  the  seventh  Trumpet." 

[The  view  of  Alford,  viz  ,  that  the  XP01'°£  is 
that  of  ch.  vi.  11,  seems  to  the  Am.  Ed.  to  be  the 
true  one.  It  was  there  declared  to  the  souls  un 
der  the  altar  that  they  should  rest  m  XPOVOV- 
The  season  referred  to,  manifestly,  was  that 
of  world  domination  —  to  be  followed  by 
the  avenging  of  the  martyrs.  In  this  pas 
sage  the  Angel  declares,  "On  xP°vr>£  OVKETI 
earai.*  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  those  %p6voi  are  one  and  the 
same.  And  this  interpretation  is  in  accordance 
with  truth  elsewhere  revealed.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  judgments  under  the  first  six 
Trumpets,  although  the  beginnings  of  coming 
woe,  are  rather  judgments  calling  to  repentance. 
The  avenging,  properly  speaking,  does  not  take 
place  until  the  last  Trumpet.  This  the  writer 
supposes  to  be  the  period  of  the  great  tribulation — 
a  tribulation  from  which  the  Saints  are  to  be  ex 
empt,  &  period  in  the  beginning  of  which  their 
humiliation  is  to  end  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  22  ; 
Luke  xxi.  36;  Rev.  iii.  10;  see  also  Add.  Com. 
under  ch.  vii.  14).  Then  is  finished  the  uvarq- 
piov  (see  Add.  Comm.  on  ch.  i.  20)  the  glad 
tidings  of  which  had  been  declared  to  the  Pro 
phets  (ver.  7).f— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  7.  In  the  days  of  the  voice. — The 
fact  that  days  are  still  spoken  of,  after  the  cessa 
tion  of  time  has  been  proclaimed,  can  be  ex 
plained  by  the  distinction  of  xpovcx;  and  naipdf, 
but  not,  with  De  Wette,  by  the  remark  that  the 
stand-point  of  the  vision  is  not  strictly  preserved. 

The  mystery  of  God. — The  mystery  of  the 
last  things,  announced  by  the  Prophets  ;  in  a 


*  [According  to  Mid'lleton  On  the  Greek  Article  i.  3,  3  (re 
ferred  to  by  Elliott,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  125  sq.)  the  absence  of  the 
definite  article  is  supplied  by  tin  fact  that  the  copula  is  the 
verb  substantive  (see  Acts  xxi'i.  5 ;  John  v.  9  ;  John  xix.  14 ; 
Mark  xi.  13;  John  v.  1).— E.  R.  C.] 

t  [It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  there  is  not 
a  connection  between  this  section  of  the  Apocalypse  and  1 
Cor.  xv.  51,  52.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  in  two  Books, 
both  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
manifest  parallelism  between  the  nvvrripiov  and  the  last 
o-aAn-iyf  and  the  gJad  tidings  announced  in  the  one,  and  the 
/ii/o-Trjpioi'  and  the  last  craATriyf  and  the^fad  tidings  refei  red 
to  in  the  other,  should  have  been  merely  fortuitous.  Nor  is 
there  aught  in  the  events  described  under  these  last  Trumpets 
to  forbid  our  regarding  them  as  one  and  the  same.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  the  idea  that  the  period  of 
vengeance  upon  the  pprs»cut"rs  of  the  saints,  should  be  that 
in  which  the  h- irs  of  the  first  resurrection  should  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and,  together  with  living  saints,  be  removed 
to  same  place  of  safety  (see  Excursus  on  the  First  Kesurrec- 
tirm,  ch.  xx.  5,  6).  It  may  also  be  remark'  d  that  this  hypo 
thesis  does  not  involve  the  id  a  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
wrifen  before  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  should  bo 
rem-mhered  t>at  the  Trumpets  were  introduced  into  the 
Apocalyptic  vision,  in  full  accordance  with  the  imagery  of 
preceding  Scnpture,  as  indi-ating  the  going  forth  of  Jeho 
vah  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  and  for  tin-  execution 
of  judgment  upon  their  enemies.  It  should  therefore  excite 
no  surprise  th*t  the  Apostle  Paul  should,  under  th«  inspira 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  have  ref  rred  to  a  perio  1  as  that  of  the 
last  Trumpet,  which  in  the  more  c  nuplete  revelation  to 
John  should  be  so  described. — E.  E.  C.] 
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wider  sense  the  eschatological  mystery  of  the 
world's  history.  According  to  Diisterdieck  and 
many  ancients,  only  Old  Testament  Prophets  are 
here  intended;  we  cannot  see,  however,  why  the 
Prophets  of  the  New  Testament,  and  conse 
quently  Christ  Himself,  should  be  excluded.  The 
grand  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  is  immeasura 
bly  dwarfed  by  a  reference  of  it  to  the  emanci 
pation  of  the  Christians  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Jews  (Grotius,  Eichhorn).  [See  under  ch. 
i.  20;  and  also  preceding  Foot-note. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  8.  Go. — He  is  to  go  to  the  Angel.  Of 
course  this  means  in  idea,  in  the  vision.  He  is 
boldly  to  draw  near  the  opening  of  the  terrible 
new  revelation.  As  the  Angel  Is  standing  on 
earth,  so  the  person  commanded  to  approach  him 
has  his  station  there  also.  According  to  Diis 
terdieck  [and  Alford],  the  Seer  was  still  in 
Heaven. 

Vers.  9,  10.  And  I  •went,  etc. — According  to 
Diisterdieck,  the  eating  of  the  little  book  is  not 
allegorically  intended.  And  yet  by  accepting 
the  interpretation  of  Beza :  insere  tuis  visceribus 
et  describe  in  latitudine  cordis  tut,  with  reference 
to  Ezek.  ii.  8  ;  [iii.  1-3  ;]  Jer.  xv.  16,  he  does  ad 
mit  that  the  passage  has  an  allegorical  sense. 
["To  eat  is,  in  various  Eastern  languages,  ex 
pressive  of  receiving.  (See  Jer.  xv.  16;  Ezek. 
iii.  1;  Job  xxiii.  12;  Ps.  xix.  10).  The  recep 
tion  of  Divine  truth  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  ex 
ercise,  sustaining  and  developing  the  higher 
nature  as  food  does  the  body."  GLASGOW. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

The  Angel  says,  in  accordance  with  his  view 
of  the  operation  of  the  little  book  : 

It  shall  embitter  thy  belly,  but  in  thy 
mouth  it  shall  be  sweet  as  honey. 

The  J3eer,  on  the  other  hand — from  the  stand 
point  of  the  eater — says  : 

Ver.  10.  It  was  in  my  mouth  as  honey, 
sweet :  and  when  I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly 
was  embittered. — Learned  discussions  on  this 
antithesis,  see  in  Diisterdieck,  p.  355.  Bengel 
has  even  harmonistically  inferred  a  double  sweet 
ness — before  and  after  the  bitterness.  Besides 
the  false  interpretation  of  Heinrich,  the  inter 
pretations  of  Herder,  Bede,  Vitringa  and  Ileng- 
stenberg  come  under  consideration  ;  with  the 
last  of  these  commentators,  Diisterdieck  himself 
agrees:  The  distinction  between  the  first  recep 
tion  and  the  subsequent  digestion,  or  investiga 
tion,  is  represented.  Diisterdieck  pertinently 
refers  to  the  similar  experience  of  Ezekiel  (ch. 
iii.  3;  comp.  ch.  ii.  10)  ;  the  explanation  which 
he  accepts  is  also  the  best.  ["  The  Angel,  dwell 
ing  on  the  most  important  thing,  the  working  of 
the  contents  of  the  book,  puts  the  bitterness 
first ;  the  Evangelist  in  relating  what  happened, 
follows  the  order  of  time."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  11.  And  they  say  [Lange:  he  said] 
unto  me. — On  the  plural,  see  the  Textual  Notes. 
The  passage  ch.  xii.  6  is  no  parallel. 

Thou  must. — It  makes  a  false  antithesis  to 
refer  the  del  exclusively  either  to  his  internal  ob 
ligation,  caused  by  his  eating  of  the  book,  or  to 
the  objective  command  of  the  Angel,  since  the 
two  are  closely  connected. 

Prophesy  again  — The  prophecy  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  now  following,  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  prophecy  hitherto  given,  concerning 


the  course  of  the  world  (Grotius,  Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck,  Ebrard). 

Erroneous  interpretations  :  Antithesis  to  th«?  old 
Prophets  (Bengel).  Again,  i.  e.,  after  returning 
from  exile  (Bede,  et  al.). 

[Prophesy  again  before  (or  concerning) 
many  peoples,  etc. — For  the  views  of  the  Ana. 
Ed.  as  to  the  correct  rendering  of  the  preposi 
tion,  see  TEXT,  and  GUAM.  "Prophesying.  In  the 
Scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  a  prophet  is  one 
who  speaks  for  another,  as  Aaron  is  called  the 
prophet  or  spokesman  of  Moses.  '  Thou  shall 
speak  unto  him,  and  put  words  into  his  mouth, 
.  .  .  and  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman,'  Ex.  iv.  15, 
16;  or,  as  he  is  called,  vii.  1,  thy  prophet.  The 
prophets  of  God,  therefore,  were  His  spokesmen, 
into  whose  mouth  the  Lord  put  the  words  which 
they  were  to  utter  to  the  people.  To  prophesy, 
in  Scripture,  is  accordingly,  to  speak  under  Di 
vine  inspiration;  not  merely  to  predict  future 
events,  but  to  deliver,  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  messages  of  God  to  men,  whether  in 
the  form  of  doctrine,  exhoration,  consolation, 
or  prediction."  HODGE,  Com.  on  1st  Corinthians, 
ch.  xi.  4.  This  interpretation  of  the  word  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  prophesying 
here  referred  to  was  that  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformation,  symbolized  by  the  Seer,  before 
peoples,  etc. ;  or  with  the  cognate  and  perhaps 
truer  idea  that  the  Apostle  was  to  prophesy  again 
— his  ministry  being  resumed  and  carried  on  by 
them.  (See,  however,  the  following  Add.  Note.) 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Difficulties  of  construction,  arising  from  an 
imperfect  distinction  between  Heaven-pictures 
and  Earth-pictures,  see  cited  by  Diisterdieck,  p. 
357.  Also  a  quantity  of  abortive  applications 
of  the  chapter,  the  fault  of  which  applications, 
however,  does  not  lie  in  "  the  allegorical  in 
terpretation  "  in  the  abstract — i.  e.,  the  correct 
assumption  of  the  allegorical  character  of  the 
text.  Thus,  the  strong  Angel  is  declared  to 
be:  The  Emperor  Justin  ;  Justinian;  the  evan 
gelical  preachers;  the  Pope.  The  little  book 
[scroll]  is  called:  The  Codex  Justinianus;  the 
New  Testament. 

On  the  relation  of  the  two  books  (ch.  v.  and 
the  present  chapter),  we  refer  to  the  Synoptical 
View.  Diverging  opinions  concerning  them  are 
I  hat  they  are:  («)  identical;  (b)  altogether  dif 
ferent;  (c)  that  the  second  is  a  distinct  part  of 
the  first  book;  (d)  that  it  is  a  repetition  of  the 
first. 


[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  VISION  or  THE  ANGEL 

WITH     THE     LITTLE     BOOK]. 

By  the  American  Editor. 

{The  Am.  Ed.  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Elliott, 
that  the  period  contemplated  by  this  vision  is 
that  of  the  Reformation.  On  this  hypothesis  all 
the  symbols  (with  one  exception  subsequently 
noticed)  are  beautifully  appropriate  and  signifi 
cant — the  Angel,  clothed  with  symbols  indicating 
excellencies  falsely  claimed  by  the  antichristian 
Papacy,  representing  Christ;  the  Seer,  the  minis 
try  of  the  Reformation  proclaiming  the  truth,  as 
the  prophets  of  Christ,  before  peoples  and  na 
tions,  and  tongues  and  kings;  the  open  book,  the 
Bible  opened  by  Christ,  tweet  to  the  taste  of  those 
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who  receive  it  by  reason  of  the  instruction  and 
assurance  of  salvation  that  it  affords,  and  yet 
producing  sorrow  both  in  its  study  and  in  the 
faithful  promulgation  of  its  truths.  The  truth 
of  this  hypothesis  seems  to  be  confirmed  (1)  by 
the  position  of  the  vision  following  the  second 
woe — if  that  represent  the  Turkish  invasion, 
then  this  would  aptly  indicate  the  following  Re 
formation;  and  (2)  by  the  d/>rzor<  probability  that 
such  a  glorious  event  as  the  Reformation  would 
not  be  unnoticed  in  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  and 
unless  this  vision  indicate  it,  it  is  unnoticed. 

[The  writer  must  acknowledge,  however,  that 
there  is  much  in  the  vision  that  seems  to  demand 


a  still  future  fulfillment — especially  the  oath  of 
the  Angel  (see  above)  which  apparently  con 
templates  a  speedy  sounding  of  the  seventh 
Trumpet ;  and  also  the  declaration  to  the  Apostle 
that  he  is  to  prophesy  again.  This  declaration, 
which  is  not  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  he  con 
tinued  his  Apocalyptic  narration,  seems  hardly 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  resumed 
his  prophecy  (symbolically)  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Reformers.  May  it  not  be  that  there  is  here 
an  indication  that  the  Seer  is  personally  to  be 
one  of  the  two  prophesying  Witnesses  of  the  suc 
ceeding  vision  (see  ch.  xi.  3-10,  especially  3,  9, 
10)  ?— E.  R.  C.J 


B.— INTIMATIONS  FROM  THE  EARTH-PICTURE  OF  THE  SEVEN  THUNDERS.    FEATURES 

OF  TUB  PREPARATIVE  REFORMATORY  RENEWAL    OF    THE   EARTH;  OR    TRAITS 

OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  SEVEN  THUNDERS   WHICH,  IN  THEMSELVES,  WERE 

SEALED.— IN  CONCLUSION:  THE  FIRST  AND  PRECURSORY  ANTICHRISTIANITY;  OR 

THE  BEAST  FROM  THE  ABYSS,  THE  DEMONIC  REALM  OF  THE  DEAD. 

CHAP.  XI.  1-14. 

a.   The  Inner  and  the    Outer  Church. 
VERS.  1,  2. 

1  And  there  was  given  me  a  reed  like  unto  a  rod :  [,]  and  the  angel  stood,  [om.  and 
the  angel  stood, — ins.  he~\l  saying,  Rise,  and  measure  the  temple  [v««!/]  of  God,  and 

2  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship  therein   [in  it].     But   [And]   the  court  which   is 
without  [outside  of]  the  temple  [v««D]  leave  [cast]  out,2  and  measure  it  not  [it  shalt 
thou  not  measure]  ;  for  it  is  [was]  given  unto  the  Gentiles  :  and  the  holy  city  shall 
they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  [or  and]  two  months. 


b.     The   Two    Witnesses. 


The  Ideal  Church  and  the  Ideal  State. 
VEKS.  3-12. 


3  And  I  will  give  power  [pm.  power]  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  pro 
phesy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore   [sixty]  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth. 

4  These  are  the  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two  candlesticks  standing3  before  the  God 

5  [Lord]*  of  the  earth.     And  if  any  man  [one]  will   [wills5]  hurt   [to  injure]   them, 
fire  proceedeth  [goeth  forth]  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devoureth  their  enemies :  and 
if  any  man  [one]  will  hurt   [shall  will6  to  injure]  them,  he  must  in  this  manner 

6  [thus  must  he]  be  killed.     These   have    [or   ins.  the7]    power    to   shut    [ins.  the] 
heaven,  that  it  [om.  it— ins.  rain  (£"«?)]  rain  [/fy^/#]  not  in  [during8]  the  days  of 
their  prophecy:  and  have  power  over  [ins.  the]  waters  to  turn  them  to  [into]  blood, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues  [every  plague],  as  often  as  they  [ins.  shall] 

7  will.    And  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony,  the  beast  [wild-beast]  that 
ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  [om.  bottomless  pit — ins.  abyss]  shall  make  war 
against  [with]  them,  and  shall  overc6me   [conquer]   them,    and    [ins.   shall]    kill 


1  yer- 1% 
ei<rrrj/cei  o  ay 
E.  R.  C.] 

2  Ver  2. 

4. 

«  V 
6  Ver 
o  Ver 
T  Ver 
•  Vei 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

The  reading  of  the  Rec.,  and  the  Angr.l  stood  and  said,  is  without  sufficient  foundation.     [Cod.  B*.  gives  «ai 
yeAo«;  Critical  Eds.  generally  omit,  and  also  give  \eyiav   with   A.  B*.   P.,   instead   of   Ae'yei,   ace.   to   X*-  — 

[Treg.  and  Tisch.  give  efio0ei>  with  Xc-  A.;  A'f.  Ufa  with  B*.     Cod.  X*.  reads  «<rw  and  P.  tawSfv.— E.  R.  C.] 
The  reading  earire?  with  A.  C.  X.  [X*-  B*.  P.J  and  others. 

4.  Kvpiou  in  ace.  with  A.  B.*C.  [X-  P.],  not  0eoD. 

5.  The  reading  fle'Aei.     [So  Crit.  Eds.  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.-E.  R.  C.] 

5    [Treg.  and  TiFch.  give  0eA>)O7)  with  X-  A.;  Gl>.,  8z.,  Lach.,  Alf..  Tisch.  (1859),  0<!A«i.— E.  R.  C.] 

f>   [Lach  gives  rrjv  with  A.  C.  P. ;  Tisch.  omits  with  X-  B*. ;  Alt",  brackets  and  Treg.  marks  with  *. — E.  R.  C.] 

G!  [Mod.  Crit  Eds.  give  rat  ^<P«  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.    See  Lange,  EXP.  IN  D»TAIL.— E.  K.  C.] 


CHAP.  XI.   1-14. 
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8  them.     And  their  dead  bodies  [corpse9]  shall  lie  [be]  in   [upon]  the  street  [broad- 
way10]  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called   [is  called  spiritually]   Sodom 

9  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  [their11]  Lord  was  crucified.     And  they  [me/i]  of  the 
people  [peoples]  and  kindreds  [tribes]  and  tongues  and  nations  shall  [om.  shall12] 
see  their  dead  bodies  [corpse]  three  days  and  a  half,  and  shall  not  [om.  shall13  not] 
suffer  [ins.  not]  their  dead  bodies  [corpses]   to  be   put  in  graves    [a  sepulchre]. 

10  And  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  [om.  shall14]  rejoice  over  them,  and  make 
merry,15  and  shall  [or  om.  shall16]  send  gifts   one   to   another;  because   these  two 

11  prophets  tormented  them  that  dwelt  on   [dwell  upon]  the  earth.     And  after  [ins. 
the]  three  days  and  a  half  the  Spirit  [a  spirit]  of  life  from  God  entered  into  them,17 
and  they  stood  upon  their  feet;  and  great  fear  fell  upon    them  which  saw   [those 

12  who  beheld]  them.    And  they  [or  I]18  heard  a  great  voice  from  [ins.  the]  heaven  say 
ing  unto  them,  Come  up  hither.     And  they  ascended  up  to  [into — ins.  the]  heaven 
in  a  [the]  cloud ;  and  their  enemies  beheld  them. 


c.    The  Judjment. 
VERS.  13,  14. 

13  And  [ins.  in]  the  same  [that]  hour  was  there  [there  was]    a   great   earthquake, 
and  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  [ins.  names] 
of  men  seven  thousand  :  and  the  remnant  were  [became]  affrighte J,  and  gave  glory 
to  the  God  of  [ins.  the]  heaven. 

14  The  second  woe  is  past ;  and,  [om.  and,~\  behold,  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly. 

• 

•  Ver.  8.  [Lach..  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  Rive  TO  jmu/ua  with  A.  B*.  C.;  Lange,  and  Rec.  ra  rrrtatiara.  with  X-  P.  In  v  r.  9, 
first  occurrmce,  X-  also  gives  the  singular  ;  P.  alone,  the  plural :  ia  the  second  occurrence  all  the  Codd.  give  the  plural. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

1°  Ver.  8.    [See  EXPLANATIONS  IN  DETAIL.— E.  R.  C.] 

11  Ver.  8.     Instead  of  ifjuav,  read  aiiriuv.    [So  Modern  Crit.  Eds.  generally  with  X*-  A.  B.  C.  P.;    Rec.  et  al.   read  rinutv 
with  1  ;  X*  omits  both.— E.  R.  C.] 

12  Ver.  9.    [Lach.,  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  give  pMnovinv  with   X- A.  B*.  C.  P.,  Gb.,  Sz.;  Lange,   /SAe'^oixric  with 
Vulg.,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 


i*  Ver.  10.    'A0i'ou<rii'.    [So  Eds.  generally  with  X-  A.  C.  P.,  r.tc—  E.  R.  C  ] 

»  Ver.  10.    [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  give  xaipov<rii'  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.— B.  R.  C.] 

K  Ver.  10.     'Eu4>paiVotTai.     [So  Modern  Eds.  with  X-  A.  C.  P.— E.  R.  C  ] 


16  Ver.  10.     [Tisch.  reads  ire^n-ovo-ic  with  X*-  P. ;  Lach.,  Words.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (1859),  Lange,  ir«>i£ovcrii/,  with  X*- 
A.C— E.  R.C.] 

17  Ver.  11.     'Ev  avTotv.     See  D  list.     [Tisch.  so  giv  s  with  A.;  Treg.  reads  aiiToij  without  iv  with  C.  P.  (ho   cites  A.  as 
reading  CTT'  auroi?);  Alf.  brackets  iv;  X-  B*.  read  tit  avrovi. — E.  R  C.] 

18  Ver.  12.  '1  he  reading  i]xovt7a.v  was  probably  preferred  as  apparently  the  more  natural  one.      [So   La<-li.,  Alf.,  Treg., 
Tisch.,  with  X-  A-  C.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc.    Gb.,  Tisch.  (1859),  Lange,  give  ijxouaa  with  X-"  B.    (Treg.  cites  P.  as  giving  the  latter 
reading.}— E.  R.  C.j 


EXEGETTCAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL   VIEW. 

The  first  figure  that  we  meet  with  in  this 
chapter  could  scarcely  be  plainer;  nothing  save 
a  lapse  into  the  misapprehensive  literal  concep 
tion  could,  from  this  passage,  ch.  xi.  1,  2,  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  these  visions. 
The  Temple  has  always  been  a  symbol  of  the 
visible  form  under  which  the  Kingdom  of  God 
has  appeared,  i.  e.  the  Theocracy  at  first,  and, 
later,  the  Church  ;  and  even  the  Temple  of  Eze- 
kiel  most  distinctly  presents  this  typicalism 
(especially  in  the  features  of  the  mystical  stream, 
ch.  xlvii.  1,  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  ch.  xliii. 
7).  In  general,  the  mystical  Temple  of  Ezekiel 
seems  to  constitute  a  form  which  is  transitional  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  accordance  with 
the  symbolical  circumstances.  The  Holy  of  Ho 
lies  has  become  one  with  the  Holy  Place,  be 
cause  the  time  of  reconciliation  has  come;  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  court  has  spread 
into  a  number  of  outer  courts,  because  it  must 
become  a  place  for  all  nations  ;  corap.  Matt.  xxi. 
13 ;  Is.  Ivi.  7.  This  significance  and  grandeur 


of  the  outer  court  particularly  appears  in  the 
picture  presented  in  the  Apocalypse.  Its  con 
trast  to  the  Temple  is  likewise  strongly  set 
forth.  The  Prophet  is  to  measure  the  Temple, 
but  not  the  outer  court.  The  Temple  of  Ezekiel 
is  also  measured,  ch.  xl.  But  the  City  of  Jeru 
salem  itself  is  described  as  an  immeasurable 
place  in  the  Prophecy  of  Zechariah,  ch.  ii.  1  yqq. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  the  measured  Temple  ex 
pands  into  the  measured  City  of  God  (ch.  xxi. 
15);  the  unmeasured  or  immeasurable  outer 
court  expands  into  the  ideal  domain  of  the 
world  and  the  nations,  out  of  which  all  glory 
shall  be  brought  into  the  Holy  City  (Rev.  xxi. 
24;  xxii.  2). 

The  Temple  itself,  then,  must  be  measured;  a 
reed  is  given  to  the  Prophet  that  he  may  mea 
sure  it.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  has 
within  Himself  and  in  the  Prophet  a  conscious 
ness  that  the  inner,  essential  Church  is  a  Divine 
definity,  chosen  by  God  and  known  to  Him — not 
a  passing  cloud,  a  drifting,  shifting,  transitory 
object.  That  which  is  here  expressed  by  mea 
sure,  is  twice  declared  by  the  number  144.00C 
(chaps,  vii.  and  xiv.).  So  the  Northern  My 
thology  claims  that  the  heroes  of  Odin  are  num 
bered. 
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A  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  is  that 
the  Altar  also  is  measured — the  Altar  of  incense 
— the  whole  domain  of  holy  prayer-life.  And, 
humanly  speaking,  this  belongs  to  the  most  con 
scious  consciousness  of  God — to  the  inmost 
intuition  (innersten  Erinnerung}  of  the  Church. 

Finally,  the  worshippers  in  the  Temple  are  to 
be  measured.  For  the  spiritual  nature  and  de 
velopment  of  every  individual  believer,  the  de 
gree  and  the  species  of  his  glory,  are  known  to 
God  ;  they  repose  upon  the  individual  capacities 
and  disposition  of  each  believer,  as  determined 
from  eternity,  his  free  agency  being  in  nothing 
impaired  (see  Matt.  vi.  27). 

In  antithesis  to  these  Divine  fixities,  an  im 
measurable  indefiniteness  is  reserved  for  the 
outer  court.  There  can  be  nothing  hostile  in 
the  direction  to  cast  it  out;  the  words  can  be 
expressive  only  of  the  decree  that  it  is  not  to  be 
measured  along  with  the  Sanctuary,  that  the 
consciousness  of  its  externality  is  to  be  made 
permanent.  For  in  its  very  quality  of  an  outer 
court,  it  already  lies  outside  of  the  Temple; 
and,  furthermore,  the  direction:  cast  it  out  (on 
the  milder  or  more  general  signification  of 
£Kj3n^7i,£iv,  see  the  Lexicons}  is  modified  by  the 
words:  measure  it  not.  And  why  not?  For  it 
is  given  to  the  Gentiles.  This  does  not  mean 
merely,  bec.-ftise  the  throng  of  the  Gentiles — of 
such  as  are  not  subjective,  living  Christians — is 
immeasurable,  but  also  because  their  assembly 
is  fluctuating ;  because  the  outer  court  denotes 
the  vestibule  to  the  Sanctuary — a  preparation  for 
entrance  into  the  Sanctuary.  Of  course,  so  long 
and  in  so  far  as  the  Gentiles  are  Gentiles,  they 
trample  on  the  outer  court,  as  is  also  declared 
concerning  the  impenitent  Jews.  Is.  i.  They 
are  loungers,  street- walkers  [Pftas'ertreter]  in  a 
religious  sense ;  their  outer  court  is  the  entire 
Holy  City,  i.  e.,  the  Church  as  an  external  body ; 
they  are  they  who,  according  to  another  figure, 
"stand  all  the  day  idle  in  the  market."  In 
the  Christian  service  of  the  Sanctuary,  they 
constitute  the  ebbing  and  flowing  mass;  they 
may,  as  a  pious  man  once  paradoxically  ex 
pressed  himself,  sit  in  the  way  of  the  truly  de 
vout.  Their  theological  knowledge  consists 
partly  of  gross  popular  conceits,  partly  of  spi 
ritualistic  mist.  In  confession,  they  strain  the 
Divine  word,  in  one  direction,  into  a  literal 
ordinance,  and  relax  it,  in  the  other  direction, 
until  nothing  but  an  uncertain  sentiment  re 
mains.  In  matters  of  practical  piety,  they  are 
either  violently  active  or  inconstant  and  waver 
ing.  In  all  cases,  the  treading  of  the  outer  court 
is  the  leading  feature  of  their  devotions. 

In  regard  to  the  import  of  the  forty-two 
months,  Diisterdieck  and  others  believe,  that 
they  are  connected  with  "the  type  of  the  dura 
tion  of  the  down-treading  of  the  Holy  City  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes."  That,  however,  lasted 
but  three  years  (see  1  Mace.  iv.  59 ;  comp.  ch. 
i.  55).  Moreover,  the  different  designations  of 
the  theocratic  time  of  tribulation  (a  time,  two 
times,  and  half  a  time,  Dan.  vii.  25;  xii.  7), 
according  to  times,  years,  months  or  days,  are 
not  without  a  mutual  connection  (see  Introduc 
tion,  p.  16).  The  forty-two  months  are  the 
times  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Christianity  through 
the  world,  bearing  the  cross  of  suffering — suf 


fering  inflicted  on  the  internal  Church  through 
the  external  Church.  These  times  are  defined  as 
forty-two  little  periods  of  change. 

The  second  picture,  in  the  history  of  the  Two 
Witnesses,  treats  of  another  antithesis — that  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  State. 
For  the  voice  of  the  Lord  which,  in  the  text,  so 
simply  speaks  of  His  two  Witnesses,  we,  in  face 
of  the  many  marvels  which  have  here  been 
found,  conceive  of  as  setting  forth  the  antithesis 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  State ; 
and  this  in  accordance  with  the  original  passage 
in  the  Prophecy  of  Zechariah,  on  which  the 
present  passage  is  founded.  The  candlestick  of 
Israel,  the  light  and  law  of  the  Theocracy  (Zech. 
iv.  2),  receives  its  oil  from  the  two  olive-trees, 
or  sons  of  oil,  standing  at  the  right  and  left  of 
it  (vers.  3  and  4).  Now  these,  as  they  stand 
before  the  Ruler  of  the  whole  Earth,  are,  ac 
cording  to  the  context  (ch.  iii.),  Joshua,  the 
High-Priest,  the  typical  representative  of  the 
future  Church,  concerning  whom  it  is  expressly 
declared,  that  he  stands  before  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  Zerubbabel  the  governor,  the  typical 
representative  of  the  future  State,  distinguished 
by  like  dignities  (ch.  iv.  6,  7). 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  regard  this  conception 
as  too  home-spun — not  sufficiently  ingenious  or 
anccdotical.  But,  let  us  further  remark,  the  re 
moval,  through  the  Man  of  Sin,  of  the  hin~ 
drance  to  Autichristianity — the  Karf^ov  (2  Thess. 
ii.  6),  or  KCITFXMV  (ver.  7) — coincides  precisely 
with  the  removal  of  the  two  olive  trees  f  German, 
sons  of  oil]  through  the  medium  of  the  Beast 
out  of  the  abyss. 

The  two  Witnesses  of  God  prophesy.  To  pro 
phesy  is  to  aid  in  opening  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  a  way  into  the  future,  by  declaring  the 
signs  of  the  future.*  True  advances,  develop 
ments  and  reforms,  are  prophecies  in  act.  All 
sound  dogmas  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  all  sound 
laws  of  the  State,  are  prophecies.  Both  Wit 
nesses  prophesy  clad  in  sackcloth — in  the  peni 
tential  garb  of  the. Church  Militant  and  of  the 
State,  which  latter  is  engaged  in  an  incessant 
struggle  with  the  ungodly  spirit  of  the  world. 
Here  the  movement  continues  through  an  unin 
terrupted  chain  of  days'  works — one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  days.  The  time  is  equal  to 
i  he  forty-two  months,  but  is  viewed  from  an  en 
tirely  different  point;  the  whole  Church  and  the 
whole  State,  in  their  higher  aspect,  are  denoted 
here.  As,  however,  Church  and  State  are  dis 
tinct  under  the  new  dispensation,  their  oil  no 
longer  flows  together  in  one  candlestick  ;  both 
are  olive  trees  [oil-trees]  ;  both,  also,  are  can 
dlesticks.  Again,  they  stand  before  the  God  of 
the  earth;  i.  e.,  they  unitedly  represent  firm,  his 
toric  order,  authority, — symbolized  by  the  earth. 
Both  have  retained  somewhat  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  character,  the  Elijah  nature ;  and  they 
are,  manifestly,  drawn  after  the  type  of  Elijah. 
When  they  desire  to  injure  any  one,  fire goeth  forth 
out  of  their  mouth.  This  can,  of  course,  only  be 
spiritual  fire  ;  just  as  the  sword  issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  is  but  a  spiritual  sword. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fire  of  judgment ;  it  devoureth 
their  enemies.  The  death  that  they  inflict  upon 

•  [See  Add.  Comm.  on  ch.  x.  11,  p.  221.— E.  B.  C.] 
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those  who  offend  them,  cannot  be  apprehended  as 
the  spiritual  death  in  order  to  the  new  life;  at  least, 
social  death  must  be  understood — exclusion  from 
religious  communion  and  civil  fellowship,  prac 
ticed  in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  great  and 
gloomy  forms  of  outlawry  and  excommunication. 
Their  power  to  shut  the  Heaven,  that  it  ruin  not,  is 
most  strongly  suggestive  of  Elijah;  whilst  their 
power  over  the  waters,  to  turn  them  into  blood, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  every  plague,  as  often 
as  they  shall  will,  recalls  the  wonders  done  by 
Moses  in  Egypt. 

They  can  shut  Heaven.  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  they  can  check  and  withhold  the  blessings 
of  the  Spirit. 

To  turn  the  waters  into  blood,  is  to  darken  the 
currents  of  national  life  through  wars  and  blood 
shed. 

To  smite  the  earth  with  every  plague,  means  to 
curtail  the  blessing  of  the  historical  authority 
or  order  of  things  in  every  way,  and  to  convert 
it  into  a  curse.  As  often  as  they  shall  will,  adds  the 
Seer,  thereby  indicating  a  great  development  of 
despoticalness  and  autocracy  in  their  power. 

Can  it  be  supposed,  we  ask,  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  New  Testament  economy,  two  per 
sons  could  appear  as  Prophets,  having  power  to 
answer  personal  grievances  with  devouring  fire? 
Or  having  power,  at  their  own  discretion,  to 
bring  forth  in  nature  such  wonders  of  judgment, 
and  inflict  them  upon  the  earth?  The  Church 
and  the  State,  however,  have,  in  a  symbolical 
sense,  acted  after  precisely  the  Old  Testament 
fashion  here  described,  and  that,  with  such  a 
mingling  of  their  qualities,  as  though  they  had 
done  all  things  in  common.  They  have  like 
wise,  in  respect  of  their  fundamental  tendency, 
prominently  set  forth  by  the  Seer,  prophesied,  i. 
e.,  served  the  cause  of  development;  and  they 
have  been  Witnesses  of  God — representatives  of 
His  light  and  justice. 

The  predominantly  Old  Testament  character 
of  the  past  and  present  fulfillment  of  their  mis 
sion,  undoubtedly  aids  in  cutting  short  the  time 
of  their  testimony  and  in  facilitating  the  tri 
umph  of  the  Beast  over  them.  In  consequence 
of  the  severity — in  many  respects  excessive — of 
their  rule,  as  manifested,  particularly,  in  the 
form  of  the  mediaeval  excommunication,  and  the 
military  and  judicial  system  of  the  same  period, 
a  two-fold  Helot  rancor,  an  ecclesiastical  and  po 
litical  resentment,  has  ineffaceably  impressed  it 
self  on  the  memory  of  the  agitated  life  of  the 
nations,  bringing  near  the  fatal  time  at  which 
the  Beast  of  Antichristianity  may  ascend  out  of  the 
abyss. 

Be  it  observed  that  Antichristianity  passes 
through  three  climactic  stages  before  attaining 
to  perfection;  exhibiting  itself  first  in  the  form 
of  the  Beast  out  of  the  abyss,  next  in  that  of 
the  Beast  out  of  the  sea,  and  finally  in  that  of  the 
Beast  from  the  earth.  The  Beast  out  of  the  abyss 
possesses,  as  yet,  no  positive  popular  and  human 
apparent  form,  much  less  the  complete  mock-holy 
semblance  of  the  Lamb,  possessed  by  the  Beast 
from  the  earth ;  it  first  comes  forth,  as  a  bodiless 
spirit,  from  the  abyss,  in  the  power  of  a  predomi 
nantly  demonic  spirit  of  the  times,  or  party  spirit. 
This  spirit  has  ascended  from  the  abyss,  t.  e.,  the 
demonic  region  of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  which 
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constitutes  a  transition-form  to  the  final  hell. 
In  this  respect  he  is  suggestive  of  the  spirit  of 
gloom  which  arose  from  the  abyss  at  the  fifth 
Trumpet.  And  from  the  fact  of  this  re 
semblance,  it  results  that  he  does  n  tt  ne 
cessarily  appear  in  the  naked  forms  of  law 
lessness  [Anomismus~\.  There  is  a  gloomy 
churchly  form  which  is  subversive  of  the  true 
Church,  and  a  passionate  state-form  which  un 
dermines  the  true  State.  If  we  have  recog 
nized  in  the  two  Witnesses  the  intimate  union  be 
tween  Church  and  State,  as  respects  the  bright 
side  of  both  institutions,  it  becomes  evident  that 
their  absolute  disagreement  must  speedily  be 
followed  by  self-dissolution.  The'true  spirit  of 
the  Church  can,  indeed,  long  curb  the  wanton 
ness  of  the  State  ;  the  true  spirit  of  the  State 
can  long  protect  the  Church  against  a  false  ec 
clesiastical  system.  But  mankind  has  already 
seen  the  false  Church-form  in  conflict  with  found 
State  principles,  and  vice  versa.  And  mankind 
must  finally  see  the  Church  ruined  by  the 
Church,  the  State  by  the  State,  because  in  the 
case  of  each,  sombre  party-spirit  has  taken  the 
place  of  right  principles. 

The  Beast,  then,  shall  make  war  with  the 
two  Witnesses — not  merely  a  word  and  pen  war. 
but  also  the  war  of  social  breach.  He  shall 
conquer  them  in  public  opinion,  as  men  say,  and 
complete  his  triumph  by  killing  them.  They  are 
killed  when  destroyed  as  to  their  true  principles 
— when  the  masses  rule  over  faith  and  worship 
\_Kultus~\  in  the  Church,  over  morals  and  culture 
in  the  State;  or  when,  in  the  State,  the  last  trace 
of  kinship  with  the  Church  is  destroyed  through 
principial  Atheism,  and  the  last  trace  of  politi 
cal  or  social  discipline  and  duty  has  disappeared 
from  the  Church.  Then  are  they  killed,  even 
though  their  outward  forms  continue  to  exist, 
like  the  shades  of  departed  substances,  as,  for 
instance,  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Republic  un 
der  the  first  Emperors. 

It  is  most  significantly  said:  their  corpses  lie 
in  the  street  of  the  great  city.  Their  bodies, 
therefore,  are  not  formally  buried  and  put  out 
of  sight ;  they  remain  in  the  public  street  of  the 
great  city,  under  the  eyes,  and  amid  the  surging 
to  and  fro,  of  a  society  fundamentally  anar 
chical. 

The  great  city  itself  is  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt.  Sodom  is  the  symbol  of  perfect  uuna- 
turalness ;  Egypt  is  the  symbol  of  a  magical 
natural  science  and  deification  of  nature.  The 
two  extremes,  in  their  abominable  coalition,  are 
the  Janus  heads  of  a  world  which,  in  her  deifi 
cation  of  nature,  is  fundamentally  at  variance 
not  only  with  God,  but  also  with  the  kernel  or 
inmost  essence  of  nature  itself. 

There,  adds  the  Seer,  their  Lord  was  crucified. 
The  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  itself  the  re 
sult  of  a  coalition  of  the  spiritual  unnaturalness 
of  Judaism — self-murderous,  in  the  killing  of  its 
Messiah — and  the  heathen  world,  which  had 
fallen  into  sorcery  [  Jf ag ismus~\  and  an  intellectual 
cultus  of  nature. 

Thus,  as  the  murderess  of  Christ,  Jerusalem 
may  be  the  type  of  this  great  collective  city, 
Sodom-Egypt;  that  the  real  Jerusalem  itself  is 
intended,  can  be  supposed  only  under  the  erro 
neous  system  of  an  anti-symbolical,  so-called 
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historical  treatment  of  the  Book.  With  the 
symbolical  name  Jerusalem,  however,  another 
collective  city,  Babylon,  might  easily  corre 
spond.  Some  of  the  men,  better  disposed  ones, 
who  still  have  a  remnant  of  influence  left,  indi 
viduals  of  the  peoples  and  tribes  and  tongues 
and  nations,  shall  in  the  meantime  keep  their 
dead  bodies  in  view  for  three  days  and  a  half — 
not  permitting  them  to  be  put  into  sepulchres; 
assuredly,  in  the  hope  of  their  revival.  But  the 
time  rich  in  promise,  the  time  of  resurrection, 
the  three  days  (flos.  vi.  2),  pass  away  without 
affording  any  comfort;  the  corpses  lie  there 
until  the  houj  of  despair,  indicated  by  three 
days  and  a  half.  And  precisely  this  fact  is  a 
cause  of  delight  to  those  who  dwell  on  the  Earth, 
or  cling  to  the  Earth  in  her  earthiness — the 
earthly-minded  ones.  They  rejoice  over  the 
apparent  destruction  of  the  two  Witnesses  ;  they 
hold  feasts  and  contemplate  further  festivities; 
mutual  greetings,  in  the  way  of  presents  or 
compliments,  are  exchanged,  falling,  particu 
larly,  to  the  share  of  the  great  utterers  of  public 
opinion,  we  doubt  not. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  as  follows :  These 
two  Prophets  tormented  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
Earth.  Churchly  rule  \_Norm~\  and  civil  law 
have  always,  to  the  true  men  of  this  world,  who 
have  made  themselves  at  home  on  the  Earth,  been 
as  a  troublesome  fanaticism,  only  disciplinary 
and  tormenting. 

But  the  people  who  watched  their  dead 
bodies  have  not  sorrowed  in  vain.  Finally, 
out  of  the  horror  of  the  human  heart,  full 
of  a  religious-moral  anguish,  a  super-terres 
trial  power  developes.  It  is  thus  not  without 
instrumentality  that,  in  the  most  disconsolate 
hour,  the  flame  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  po 
litical  spirit  rises  again  bright  and  heaVenly, 
with  united  brilliancy  and  glorified  beauty; 
that  a  spirit  of  life  from  God  penetrates  the 
corpses,  so  that  they  again  stand  upon  their 
feet,  prepared  for  war  and  victory,  offering  de 
fiance  to  the  whole  apostate  world,  and  diffusing 
great  spiritual  terror  over  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 

But  they  are  not  commissioned  to  fight  again 
the  former  conflict ;  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spirit, 
they  have  triumphed  through  their  defeat,  like 
Christ  their  Lord.  Therefore  they  hear,  or  the 
Seer  hears. a  great  voice  from  Heaven  saying  to 
them  :  Come  tip  hither. 

But  how  can  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Christian  State  have  assigned  to  them  an  ascen 
sion  more  glorious  than  that  of  Elijah — similar 
to  that  of  Christ  Himself?  Nitzsch  says: 
"Church  and  State  shall,  in  their  consummation, 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  Let  us  particularly  consider  the  following 
in  this  connection: 

Their  ascension  is  their  exaltation  above  the 
former  historical,  in  part,  pedagogical,  forms, 
into  the  ideal  form  of  a  pure  spiritual  fellowship. 
They  ascend  into  Heaven  even  whilst  still  on 
Earth,  by  being  transported  into  the  realm  of 
pure  spirit,  of  perfect  fellowship  with  God. 
When,  however,  it  is  declared,  that  a  cloud  en 
velops  them,  there  takes  place  a  gathering  and 
separation  of  this  perfected  congregation  of 
God,  this  Bride  of  Christ,  from  the  unbelieving 


world  (Matt.  xxiv.  31) ;  and,  no  less,  an  altera 
tion  of  her  condition,  to  meet  the  heavenly  glo 
rification — an  alteration  characterized  as  an 
"attaining"  [Eiitgegenkommen— coming  towards] 
"the  resurrection"  (Phil.  iii.  11);  as  a  being 
"  changed  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  51 ):  as  a  being  "caught 
up  into  the  air  to  meet  the  Lord"  (1  Thess.  iv.  17). 

Their  enemies  must  be  spectators  of  their  be 
ginning  glorification. 

The  hour  of  their  glorification,  however,  be 
comes  an  hour  of  judgment  for  the  world.  The 
separation  of  the  congregation  of  God  from  the 
world  is  followed  by  a  great  earthquake;  all 
the  relations  of  the  old  human  society  are 
shaken  and  mingled  confusedly  together  by  the 
separation  of  the  salt  of  the  Earth.  Thus  a 
great  reaction  is  awakened  in  the  better  elements 
of  the  ungodly  world.  The  tenth  part  of  the 
godless  city  falls  in  the  earthquake.  Ten,  as 
perfect  development,  realized  freedom,  is  also 
perfect  will,  decided  tendency.  Thus,  with  the 
fall  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  Antichristian  world, 
the  back-bone  of  that  world  is  broken  ;  hence 
forth  it  is  a  confused  mass,  anxiously  expectant 
of  the  end.  This  change  is  especially  brought 
about,  however,  by  the  fact  that  seven  thousand 
names  of  men,  or  men  of  name,  are  slain  in  their 
names  by  the  earthquake.  Without  doubt,  the 
reaction  of  the  terrified  peoples  has  been  directed 
with  special  fury  toward  their  leaders,  who,  as 
seducers,  by  thousands,  as  spirits,  by  seven 
(Matt.  xii.  45).  have  promised  men  the  seventh 
day — the  peoples'  holiday.  Above  all,  their 
names,  shimmering  with  a  deceptive  lustre,  are 
given  up  to  scorn  and  destruction. 

Whilst  we  must  not  forget  that  a  cyclical  life- 
picture  of  the  entire  New  Testament  time  is  here 
presented  to  us,  neither  should  the  fact  be  over 
looked,  that  the  conclusion  of  this  time  is  cha 
racterized  as  the  second  woe — the  intermediate  one 
therefore — that  which  forms  the  transition  from 
the  first  to  the  third  woe;  and  it  is  in  accord 
ance  with  this  fact  that  we  must  seek  to  deter 
mine  the  eschatological  import  of  the  present 
section. 

We  have  seen  that  the  second  woe  has  pre 
sented  itself  in  the  grand  succession  of  heresies 
(religious  and  ethical),  which  run  through  the 
entire  Christian  time;  the  time  of  this  woe, 
therefore,  coincides  with  that  of  the  activity  of 
the  two  Witnesses;  it  forms  the  reverse  of  their 
dispensation  (Matt.  xxiv.  2ti).  It  has  likewise 
been  found  that  the  third  woe  begins  with  the 
seventh  Trumpet,  as  the  time  of  ripened  Anti- 
christianity,  with  features  historically  developed 
and  determined. 

The  second  woe  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  con 
formation  of  the  times,  consummated  at  the  defeat 
of  the  two  Witnesses  and  continuing  until  the  pe 
riod  of  positive  Antichristianity.  Its  characteris 
tic  feature  is  the  tremendous  rocking  of  affairs 
beginning  with  the  bursting  forth  of  Antichris 
tianity.  The  authorities  and  guardians  of 
Church  and  State  seem  at  last  to  be  everlastingly 
destroyed;  the  better  disposed  are  but,  indivi 
duals  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who,  in  a  man 
ner,  keep  watch  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  whilst 
the  ruling  party  celebrate  the  excited  festivities 
of  an  utterly  secularized  party-spirit.  Then, 
however,  by  reason  of  the  separation  and 
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gathering  of  the  Church  of  God,  a  reaction  again 
takes  place;  the  power  of  the  godless  city  is 
shaken  by  the  glorious  precursory  appearing  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Kingdom  and  by  the 
altered  sentiments  of  many  of  her  inhabitants — 
in  whom  the  change,  however,  bears  the  pre 
dominant  character  of  a  repentance  of  fe.ir,  and 
can  therefore  give  way  to  the  full  manifestation 
of  Antichr-istianity  in  the  third  woe.  This  pe 
riod  of  a  purely  Antichristian  spirit  of  the  times, 
without  final  consolidation,  is,  in  more  general 
descriptions,  included  together  with  the  final 
revelation  of  Antichrist,  e.  g.  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 
The  manifestation  of  wickedness  [or  the  Wicked 
One — des  Boshaftcn']  has  its  gradations,  as  has 
already  been  intimated.  This  time  seems  to  be 
more  definitely  characterized  by  the  Beast, 
which  is  transformed  into  the  eighth  king  (ch. 
xvii.  11),  and  which,  forms  the  transition  from 
the  seven  kings  of  the  old  world  of  authority  to 
the  ten  kings  of  absolute  democracy. 

We  must,  further,  not  overlook  the  fact,  that 
even  the  second  woe  touches  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  that  even  the  third  woe,  the  revela 
tion  of  Antichristianity,  reaches  back  into  the 
old  time.  In  this  connection,  we  would  again 
call  to  mind  the  la\v  of  the  cyclical  circles;  thry 
ever  present  total  world-pictures,  though  ob 
serving  a  continual  progression  toward  the  end 
of  the  \vorll  and  illustrating  always  a  different 
aspect  of  the  world. 

A  feature  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  Beast 
of  this  second  woe  ascends  out  of  the  same  abyss 
whence,  after  the  fifth  Trumpet,  the  smoke,  ac 
companied  by  the  swarm  of  locusts,  arose;  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  precedes  the  third  woe  of 
consummate  Antichristianity,  just  as  the  judg 
ment  upon  Babylon  (chs.  xvii.  and  xviii.)  pre 
cedes  the  judgment  upon  the  Beast  (ch.  xix.) 

We  have,  then,  in  ch.  xi.,  the  Earth-picture  of 
the  Christian  visible  world,  in  respect  of  its  all- 
side!  historic  conformation  in  good  and  evil; 
above  all,  in  respect  of  the  conflict,  waxing  ever 
more  pronounced,  between  ecclesiastical  and  po 
litical  nomism  ([Nomismm~\  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  term),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  antinomism 
or  anomism  of  false  liberty,  or  the  modern  spirit 
of  the  times,  on  the  other  hand — a  conflict  finally 
conducting,  in  part,  to  the  ripe  antithesis  betwixt 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  world,  and  ending, 
in  the  world  itself,  with  the  most  extreme  fluc 
tuations. 

[ABSTRACT   OP   VIEWS,    ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT  and  BARNES  regard  vers.  1,  2,  as  pro 
perly  belonging  to  the  preceding  section  (the 
latter  part  of  ver.  2  being  transitional  to  the 
following  section)  and  as  indicating  the  Re-For 
mation  of  the  Church  by  those  whom  the  Seer 
symbolized.  The  Temple,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  (inclusive  of  the  Sanctuary  and  all 
the  Courts)  they  interpret  "  as  symbolic  of  the 
Christian  Church  Universal:  the  Holy  of  Holies 
.  .  representing  that  part  of  it  ...  gathered 
into  Paradise;  the  remainder  of  the  Temple  .  .  . 
the  Church  on  Earth,  the  Holy  Place,  ....  as 
figuring  the  Church  in  respect  of  its  secret  spirit 
ual  worship  and  character,  .  .  .  the  Altar-court  .  . 


the  Church  in  respect  of  its  visible  and  pub 
lic  u'or<s/iip,  ....  the  outer  or  Gentile  court 
is  the  symbolic  scene  of  the  adscititious  mem 
bers  from  out  of  heathenism."  The  bestow- 
ment  of  the  rod  (Elliott),  as  denoting  "the  rnyal 
authorization  of  those  whom  St.  John  here  repre 
sented  ...  in  the  work  of  the  Scriptural  re-for 
mation  of  the  Church;"  the  direction  to  measure, 
coupled  with  the  casting  out,  as  implying,  1.  The 
defining  of  those  who  alone  could  rightly  be  con 
sidered  as  belonging  to  Christ's  Church  ("such 
as  in  public  profession,  and  worship  recognized 
that  cardinal  point  of  the  Christian  faith  which 
the  Jewish  Altar  and  Altar  ritual-worship  sym 
bolized,  viz.  justification  by  the  alone  efficacy  of 
Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice")  ; — 2.  The  exclusion 
or  excommunication  of  "the  Romish  (and  Greek?) 
Church  ...  as  apostate  and  heathen;" — the  re 
cognition  of  those  excluded  as  within  a  Court  of 
the  Temple,  as  indicating  that  those  excluded 
"  would  continue  to  appear  for  a  time  attached 
as  an  appendage  to  the  Church  visible."  By 
the  Witnesses  they  understand  the  unbroken  se 
ries  of  upholders  and  proclaimers  of  truth,  di 
vided  as  follows  :  (1)  The  earlier  Western  Wit 
nesses,  such  as  Serenus  of  Marseilles  in  the 
early  part  of  the  8th  Century,  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Church,  Agobard,  Claude  of  Turin,  etc.  ;  (2)  the 
Eastern  line,  consisting  of  the  Paulicians  arising 
about  A.  D.  653;  (3)  the  United  Eastern  and 
Western  lines,  during  the  llth  and  12th  Centu 
ries;  (4)  the  Waldenses*  and  Albigenses  origina- 


*  [Elliott  (Vol.  II.,  Appendix)  give*  at  length,  and  In  the 
original,  the  Noble  Lrsson  of  the  Waldenses.  This  work, 
written  ab  >ut  A.  D.  1170,  presents  the  Witwss  of  the  Wai- 
densian  Church  to  the  truth.  He  gives,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  390- 
396,  translations  from  this,  and  from  one  of  their  later  works 
entitled  Antichrist.  So  valuable  and  interesting  is  the  lat 
ter  as  indicating  the  position  ff  th«t  remarkable  people  in 
reference  to  Rome,  and  as  witnessing  Hgainst  her,  that  the 
extract  presented  l>y  Elliott  is  here  reproduced.  (The  last 
paragraph  is  as  presente  1  by  Barnes.) 

"Antichrist  is  the  falsehood  (doomed  to  eternal  damna 
tion),  covered  with  the  appearance  of  th<?  truth  and  right 
eousness  of  Christ  and  His  spouse  . .  .  being  administered  by 
j  false  apostles  ;  and  defended  by  one  or  other  arm  (f.  e.,  the 
spiritual  and  secular  arm). .  .  .  Thus  it  is  not  a  certain  par 
ticular  person,  ordained  in  a  certain  grade,  office,  or  minis 
try,  considering  the  thing  generally;  but  the  falsehood  it 
self,  opposed  to  the  truth,  with  which  however  it  cover-i 
it-elf,  adorning  itself  outwardly  with  the  beauty  and  piety 
of  Christ's  Church,  of  Christ  Himself.  His  names,  offices, 
scriptures,  sacraments.  Tli4  iniquity  of  this  system,  with  :tll 
his  ministers,  higher  and  lower,  following  it  with  an  evil 
and  b'inrled  heart— such  a  congregation,  taken  together,  is 
called  Antichrint,  or  Babylon,  or  the  Fourth  Beast,  or  the 
Harlot,  or  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition. 

"  Ilia  first  work  is,  that  the  service  of  latria,  properly  due 
to  God  alone,  he  (Antichris  )  perverts  unto  himself  and  to 
his  works,  and  to  the  poor  creature,  rational  or  irrational, 
sensible  or  insensible;  as,  for  iustan  e.  to  male  or  female 
saints  departed  this  life,  and  to  their  images,  bone«,  or  re 
lics.  His  works  are  the  sacraments,  especially  that  of  the 
incharist,  which  he  worships  equally  with  God  andChri<t, 
prohibiting  the  adoration  of  God  alone. 

"His  stcond  work  is,  that  he  robs  arid  deprives  Christ  of 
the  merits  of  Christ,  wi  h  the  whole  sufficiency  of  grace, 
righteousness,  regeneration,  remission  of  sins,  sanctifiration, 
confirmation,  and  spiritual  nourishment;  and  imputes  and 
attributes  them  t>  his  own  authority,  to  hU  own  doings,  or 
to  the  saints  mid  their  intercession,  or  to  the  fire  of  imrga- 
tory.  Thus  h«  separates  th»  pe-y>le  from  Ckritt,  and  leads 
them  away  to  the  things  already  mentioned;  that  so  they 
may  seek  not  the  things  of  Christ,  nor  through  Christ,  but 
only  the  work  of  their  own  hands  ;  not  through  a  living 
faith  in  God,  nnd  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  H"ly  Spirit;  but 
through  the  will  and  th«  works  of  Antichrist, 'ngreeably  to 
his  preaching  that  man's  whole  salvation  depends  on  his 
works. 

"  His  third  work  is,  that  he  attributes  the  reg»neration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  dead  outward  faith ;  baptizing  child- 
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ting  about  A.  D.  1170;  (5)  the  Churches  of  the  Tie- 
formation. — They  interpret:  (1)  The  \'2(>0days  &s 
indicating  1260  years  ;   (2)  the  olive-trees  and  can 
dlesticks,  that  they  were  to  consist  of  both  ministers 
and  churches;  (3)  the  number  two  that  (hey  were 
to  be,   (a)  a  number    competent  to  bear  witness 
(comp.  Deut.  xvii.  6;   xix.    15,    etc.),    (b)  &  small 
number,  (c)  possibly   the   original  division  into 
two  lines,  Eastern  and  Western  ;   (4)  their  being 
clothed  in  sack-cloth,  that  they  were  to  witnes 
in  the  midst  of  grief  and  persecution;  (5)  their 
power  (Barnes),  (a)  over   those   who   should  in 
jure  them,  to  devour   them  with  fire,   their  doc 
trines  and  denunciations,  which  would  resemble 
consuming   fire    (resulting   ultimately  in   Divine 
judgment);     (b)    to    shut,  heaven,  that    spiritual 
blessings  would  seem  to  be  under  their  control. 
(•'  During  the  ages  of  their  ministry,  there  was 
neither  dew  nor  rain  of  a  spiritual  kind  upon  the 
earth,  but  at  the  word  of  the  Witnesses.     There 
was    no   knowledge    of  salvation    but  by  their 
preaching — no  descent  of  the  Spirit  but  in   an 
swer  to   their    prayers ;  and   as  the    Witnesses 
were   shut   out  from  Christendom   generally,  a 
universal    famine    ensued,"    Seventh    Vial) ;    (c) 
over  the  u-aters,  that  the  wars,  commotions',  etc., 
which   have  followed    the   attempts  to  destroy 
them,  and  which  have  caused  rivers  of  blood  to 
flow,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  answer  to  their 
prayers ;  (G)  the  war  against  them,  the  war  of  ex 
termination  waged  in  particular  against  the  Wal- 
denses  ("from  the  year  1540-1570  .  .  .  no  fewer 
than  nine  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  put 
to  death  by  the  Papists  in  different  parts  of  Eu 
rope." — Barnes) ;  (7)  the  Beast  (the  fourth  Beast 
of  Daniel,  Dan.  vii.),  the  Papacy  ;   (8)  the  death, 
the  apparent  destruction  of  the  Witnesses  at  the 
Lateran  Council  (to   which   all  dissentients  had 
been  summoned  and   at  which  none  appeared) 
when,  May  5,  A.  D.  1514,  the  Orator  of  the  Coun 
cil  proclaimed  to  the  Pope  from  the  pulpit,  "Jam 
nemo  reclamat,   nullus  obsiftit!"      "There  is  an 
etui  of  resistance  to  the  papal  rule  and  religion; 
opposers  there  exist  no  more:"  and  again  "The 
whole  body  of  Christendom  is  now  seen    to   be 
subjected  to  its  Head,  that  is  to  Thee."     (Quoted 
by  Elliott,  Vol.  II.,  p.  450) ;    (9)  the  not  permit 
ting  their  bodies  to  be  buried,    "  that  they  should 
be    treated   with  indignity  as  if  they  were   not 
worthy  of  Christian  burial,"  (it  was  decreed  that 
heretics  should  be  denied  Christian  burial  by  the 


ren  in  that  faith,  and  teaching  that  by  it  is  the  consecration 
of  baptism  and  regeneration,  on  which  same  faith  it  (he)  mi 
nisters  orders  and  the  other  sacraments ;  and  on  it  founds  all 
Christian  religion. 

"  Ilia  fourth  work  is,  that  he  rests  the  whole  religion  and 
Banctity  of  the  people  upon  his  Mass;  for  leading  them  to 
hear  it,  he  deprives  them  of  cpiritual  and  sacramental  man- 
duciUion. 

"  His  fifth  work  is,  that  he  does  every  thing  to  he  seen, 
and  to  glut  his  insatiable  avarice. 

"His  tirth  wo  k  is,  that  he  allows  manifest  sins  without 
ecclesiastical  censure  and  excommunication. 

"  His  seventh  work  is,  that  he  defends  his  unity,  not  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  the  secular  power. 

"His  eighth  work  is,  that  he  hates,  persecutes,  makes  inqui 
sition  after,  and  robs  and  puts  to  death  the  members  of  Christ. 

"These  things  and  many  others,  are  the  cloak  and  vest 
ment  of  Antichrist ;  by  which  he  covers  his  lying  wicked 
ness,  lest  he  should  be  rejected  as  a  heathen.  But  there 
is  no  other  cause  of  idolatry  than  a  false  opinion  of  grace, 
and  truth,  and  authority,  an-1  invocation,  and  intercession  ; 
which  this  Antichrist  has  taken  away  from  flod,  and  which 
he  has  ascribed  to  ceremonies,  and  authorities,  and  a  man's 
own  works,  and  to  saints,  and  to  purgatory." — K.  R.  C.] 


Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1179;  again,  1215,  by 
Gregory  IX.;  and  by  Pope  Martin,  1227);  (10) 
the  broad  place  (or  way)  of  the  City,  (Elliott)  the 
Council  above  mentioned,  representing  the  whole 
Roman  power,  gathered  in  Rome;  (11)  the  re 
joicing,  etc.,  the  special  rejoicings  after  every  new 
victory  over  "  heretics,"  and  especially  at  the  close 
of  th  Councilmcntioned  in  sect.  (8) — (see  Elliott, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  454  sq. )  ;  (12)  the  resurrection  after 
three  days  and  a  half,  the  renewal  of  witness  by 
Luther — Luther  posted  his  theses  at  Wittemberg, 
Oct.  31,  1517,  i.  e..  three  years  and  180  days  after 
May  5, 1514,  when  the  Orator  of  the  Lateran  Coun 
cil  (see  above  in  8)  proclaimed  heresy  to  be  extinct ; 
( 13)  the  ascension,  the  deliverance  of  the  Church*  s 
of  the  Reformation  from  persecution  and  into  po 
sitions  of  prosperity  and  influence  ;  (14)  the  earth 
quake,  the  Reformation — "  That  religious  revo 
lution  which  astonished  and  convulsed  the  nations 
of  Europe "  (Lingard,  quoted  by  Barnes);  (15) 
the  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  City,  the  falling 
away  from  Rome  of,  (Barnes)  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  power,  (Elliott)  England,  one 
of  the  ten  Papal  kingdoms;  (16)  the  slay 
ing  of  seven  Chiliads,  (Elliott)  the  separation 
from  the  Roman  power  of  the  Seven  United  Pro 
vinces  of  Holland — (Barnes)  the  proportion  of 
those  who  perished  in  Europe  in  the  wars  conse 
quent  on  the  Reformation;  (17)  the  remnant 
affrighted,  the  alarm  of,  ( Elliott)  the  remnant  of 
Papists  in  Protestant  countries,  (Barnes)  the  en 
tire  unconverted  portion  of  the  Roman  City  ; 
(18)  gave  glory  to  God,  (Elliott)  praise  was  given 
by  the  Witnesses,  (Barnes)  the  unconverted  stood 
in  awe  at  what  God  was  doing. 

STUART  understands  vers.  1,  2,  "  to  prefigure 
the  preservation  of  all  which  was  fundamental  and 
essential  in  the  ancient  religion,  notwithstanding  the 
destruction  of  all  that  was  external  in  respect  to 
the  Temple,  the  City,  and  the  ancient  people  of 
God."  The  vision  of  the  Witnesses  he  interprets 
as  symbolizing  "  that  God  would  raise  up  faithful 
and  well  endowed  preachers  among  the  Jews,  at 
the  period  when  the  nations  were  ready  to  pe 
rish  ;  that  those  preachers  would  be  persecuted 
and  destroyed  ;  and  after  all  that  the  Christian 
cause  would  still  be  triumphant." 

WORDSWORTH  regards  (vers.  1,  2)  the  Temple 
and  Altar  (of  incense)  as  symbolizing  the  true 
Church  ;  the  reed  as  the  Scriptures  ;  the  mea 
suring  as  an  act  "  of  appropriation  and  of  preser 
vation  (Num.  xxxv.  5;  Jer.  xxxi.  39  ;  Hab.  iii.  6; 
Zech.  ii.  2),  and  also  of  partition  and  separation, 
['2  Sam.  viii.  2)"  ;  '•  in  this  vision  of  the  Apoca 
lypse,  the  last  written  of  all  the  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture  (the  completion  of  the  Canon  or  mea 
suring  rule),  St.  John  receives  the  reed  from 
Christ  and  measures  the  Church."  The  two 
Witnesses  he  understands  as  indicating  the  Church 
'called  two  as  consisting  of  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
iles),  enlivened  and  enlightened  by  the  two  Tes- 
;aments  (the  two  olive  trees)  ;  their  persecution, 
death,  etc.,  that  the  history  of  Christ  will  be  repro 
duced  in  the  history  of  His  Word  and  Church.  The 
Beast  and  City  he  interprets  as  Barnes  and 
Elliott. 

ALFORD  remarks,  "  No  solution  at  all  approach- 
ng  to  a  satisfactory  one  has  ever  yet  been  given 
of  any  one  of  these  periods.  This  being  so,  my 
principle  is  to  regard  them  as  being  still  among 
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things  unknown  to  the  Church,  and  awaiting 
their  elucidation  by  the  event."  Concerning  the 
Witnesses  he  remarks  on  ver.  6,  "  All  this  points 
out  the  spirit  and  power  of  Moses  combined  with 
that  of  El'as.  And  undoubtedly  it  is  in  these  two 
directions  that  we  must  look  for  the  two  wit 
nesses  or  lines  of  witnesses.  The  one  imperso 
nates  the  law,  the  other  the  Prophets.  The  one 
reminds  us  of  the  Prophet  whom  God  should 
raise  up  like  unto  Moses  ;  the  other  of  Elias,  the 
Vrophet  who  should  come  before  ihe  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord.  '  As  to  whether  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  individuals  or  lines 
of  witnesses,  he  does  not  attempt  to  decide. 

LORD  writes  as  to  the  measuring  of  the  Temple, 
"  The  rod  is  the  symbol  of  the  revealed  will  of 
God ;  .  .  .  the  Holy  of  Holies  .  .  .  the  scene  in 
which  God  visibly  manifests  Himself,  Christ  in 
tercedes,  and  the  Cherubim,  the  representatives 
of  the  redeemed,  serve  in  His  presence  ;  so  the 
other  sanctuary  symbolizes  the  place  or  places  on 
earth  in  which  the  true  worshippers  offer  Him 
the  public  worship  which  He  enjoins.  The  Altar 
on  whioh  incense,  the  symbol  of  prayer,  was  of 
fered,  represented  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  in 
strument,  of  His  expiation,  and  thence  of  recon- 
.  ciliation  and  access  to  God.  ...  To  measure  the 
Temple,  then,  was  to  seek  and  learn  the  truths 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  symbolized  first  by 
the  inner  sanctuary,  .  .  .  and  next  ...  by  the 
outer  sanctuary,  respecting  the  place  or  places  on 
earth  which  He  has  appointed  for  the  worship 
which  He  enjoins  on  His  people,  respecting  the 
expiation  on  which  they  are  to  rely,  .  .  .  and  re 
specting  the  ministers  who  conduct  the  worship 
He  enjoins.  .  .  .  The  court,  which  was  on  the 
outside,  .  .  .  denoted  the  station  of  the  congre 
gation  of  visible  worshippers  ;  ...  to  reject  it 
as  no  part  of  the  Temple,  was  therefore,  to  reject 
the  body  of  the  nominal  or  visible,  as  not  true 
worshippers  ;  and  the  direction  to  reject  it  was 
equivalent  to  the  prophecy  that  the  nominal  was 
not  to  be  a  true  Church.  .  .  .  The  command  to 
measure  the  Temple  was  addressed  to  the  Apostle 
doubtless  as  representing  the  same  persons  as  he 
symbolized  in  the  prediction  that  he  must  again 
prophesy  before  peoples,  etc"  On  the  subject 
of  the  Witnesses,  he  agrees  as  to  their  nature, 
substantially,  with  Elliott  and  Barnes;  their 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  however,  he 
regards  as  still  future  and  as  literal.  The  1260, 
and  three  and  a  half,  days,  he  interprets  as  sym 
bolic  of  years. 

GLASGOW  refers  the  measuring  to  Apostolic 
times.  "The  Apostles  (symbolized  by  John),  by 
inspiration,  gave  laws  of  discipline  and  of  mo 
rals,  for  receiving  or  excluding  candidates  or 
members.  Thus  they  measured  the  House  and 
City  of  God.  And  they  measured  ihe  Altar  by 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  one  sacrifice  offered 
by  Christ,  and  of  His  intercession,  and  of  His 
government  on  the  mediatorial  throne;  and  they 
measured  the  worshippers,  by  supplying  the  pat 
terns  and  rules  of  duty,  and  thus  furnishing  the 
means  of  distinguishing  the  Lord's  peculiar  'peo 
ple  '  from  His  enemies."  Tne  outside  court  he- 
interprets  substantially  as  Elliott;  the  trampling 
of  the  City,  as  the  predominance  "  of  what  Nean- 
derand  Killen  have  called  'theCatholic  system.'" 
The  Witnesses  he  also  interprets  as  symbolizing 


the  Paulicians,  Waldenses,  etc.  ;  he  begins  the 
Witness,  however,  with  the  protest  of  the  Nova- 
tians  about  A.  D.  253,  and  thus  concludes  the 
1260  days  (or  years)  of  prophesying  in  sackcloth 
(or  affliction)  in  A.  D.  1514.  He  adopts  the  opi 
nion  that  the  declaration  made  May  5th,  1514, 
in  the  Lateran  Council,  referred  to  above,  de 
notes  the  death  and  exposure  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Witnesses.  On  other  points  of  interpre 
tation  he  agrees  generally  with  Elliott. — E.  R.  C.] 

EXPLANATIONS   IN   DETAIL. 

Diisterdieck  holds,  with  us,  that  the  present 
section  really  closes  with  ver.  14.  [With  El 
liott  and  others,  the  .Am.  Ed.  regards  vers.  1 
and  2  as  connected  with  the  preceding  chapter. 
See  Additional  Note,  p.  132. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  1.  And  there  was  given  me  a  reed. 
— After  the  analogy  of  Old  Testament  prophetico- 
symbolical  transactions ;  see  Is.  viii.  1,  and 
many  other  passages,  particularly  in  the  Pro 
phecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

Given. — By  whom  ?  The  indeterminateness 
denotes  that  nothing  in  the  symbolism  is  depend 
ent  upon  this  feature.  The  literal  interpretation 
would  fain  define  the  giver. 

A  reed. — Ezek.  xl.  3;  Rev.  xxi.  15.  [Like 
unto  a  rod. — "  The  word  pd/3(5of,  rod,  is  coupled 
three  times  in  the  Apocalypse  with  the  adjective 
ctdrjpa.  (ii.  27  ;  xii.  6;  xix.  15).  And  in  the  same 
places  it  is  coupled  also  with  the  verb  xoiuaivetv, 
to  tend,  as  a  shepherd  does.  The  idea  is  thus  sug 
gested  of  A  pastoral  staff."  WORDSW. — E.  R.  C.] 

Saying  [Lange:  Whilst  it  was  com 
manded]. — A.lyui> — indefinite  form.  Bengel  ex 
plains,  grammatically  but  not  symbolically  :  the 


Measure  the  Temple. — The  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  had  long  since  been  measured  ;  it, 
however,  is  not  what  is  meant  here.  Neither, 
indeed,  is  the  measuring  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  worshippers,  also,  are  to  be  measured,  i.  e., 
precisely  determined.  In  Ezek.  xl.  3  sqq. ,  the 
measuring  of  a  symbolical  Temple  is  spoken  of, 
whilst  Rev.  xxi.  treats  of  the  measurement  of 
the  symbolical  City  of  God. 

According  to  Diisterdieck  and  many  others, 
the  measuring  here  denotes  exemption  from  de-, 
struction ;  the  above-mentioned  commentator 
supposes  that  the  treading  under  foot  of  the 
outer  court  is  indicative  of  actual  destruction. 
Yet  the  very  passages  that  he  cites  [in  con 
nection  with  the  measuring]  — Amos  vii.  7; 
Hab.  iii.  6 — have  reference  to  destruction,  and 
the  idea  that  the  outer  court  was  destroyed,  but 
that  the  Temple  and  the  worship  continued  to 
subsist,  is  utterly  futile,  as  is  in  general  the  so- 
ailed  historic  application  of  the  passage  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Diisterdieck  calls  the 
nterpretation  of  the  Temple  as  the  true  Church 
of  God,  allegoristic  !  One-sided,  we  admit  that 
t  is,  to  interpret  the  measuring  of  the  Temple 
as  indicative  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Church, 
or  to  apply  the  contrast  between  the  Temple  and 
he  outer  court,  in  which  contrast  the  chief 
weight  of  the  similitude  lies,  to  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  evangelic  Church  and  Catholicism  ;  in 
opposition  to  the  latter  exposition,  Catholic 
exegetes  distinguish  between  good  Catholics  and 
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excommunicated  persons.  [See  the  ABSTRACT 
OF  VIEWS,  etc.,  pp.  227 sqq. — E.  R.  C.] 

The  altar. — The  Altar  of  incense.  The  Altar 
of  burnt-offering  stood  in  the  outer  court.  [El 
liott  and  Barnes  regard  the  Altar  as  that  of 
burnt- offer  ing.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  language  apparently  points  to  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Temple  enclosure — the  va6<;  or 
Sanctuary,  the  OvaiaaT/'/piov  or  altar  (court),  and 
the  court  outside  the  Sanctuary,  i.  e.,  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles.  Of  these  courts,  that  of  the 
Gentiles  alone  entirely  surrounded  the  Sanctu 
ary;  the  inner  court  merely  enclosed  it  on  three 
sides :  the  latter,  from  both  its  local  and 
spiritual  relations  to  the  Sanctuary,  could  not  so 
well  be  described  as  outside  (rr/v  a'n'kijv  rrfv  i^uOev 
TOII  vaov),  as  the  former. — E.  R.  C.] 

In  it  (iv  aijrti) — These  words  might  be  re 
ferred  to  the  Altar  of  incense,  inasmuch  as  all 
prayers  do,  in  a  symbolical  sense,  ascend  from 
the  Altar  of  incense  ;  most  exegetes,  however, 
make  them  relate  to  the  Temple.*  The  main 
thing,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  contrast  pre 
sented  to  those  without.  John  is  thought  even 
here  to  have  in  view  the  imminent  destruction 
of  .Jerusalem,  differing,  however,  from  the 
eschatological  prophecies  of  the  Lord  by  pre 
dicting  a  preservation  of  the  Temple,  and 
placing  the  faithful  Jewish  Christians  therein ! 
(comp.  also  De  Wette,  Liicke,  p.  354). 

Ver.  2.  And  [Lange :  But]  the  court 
which  is  without  the  Temple. — On  misap 
prehensions  of  the  outer  court,  by  Luther,  Vit- 
ringa,  Ewald,  see  Diisterdieck. 

Cast  out. — Eichhorn,  correctly  :  Profanum 
declara. 

Given  unto  the  Gentiles  [heathen]. — [On 
the  New  Testament  force  of  ra  eOvrj  see  Cremer's 
Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  under  "Ef)vo£.  The 
following  is  extracted  :  "  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
New  Testament,  or,  indeed,  of  Bible  usage  gen 
erally,  to  understand  by  ra  eOvtj,  irdvra  ra  iOvrj, 
those  who  are  not  of  Israel,  opp.  viol  'lapafa, 
'lovdalot,  Acts  ix.  15;  xiv.  2,5;  xxi.  11,  21; 
xxvi.  20;  Rom.  ii.  24;  iii.  29;  ix.  24,  30,  31; 
xi.  25  ;  1  Cor.  i.  23  :  Gal.  ii.  15  :  oi  SK  irepiTonijf, 
Acts  x.  45:  7r£ptro/j.r/  •  Gal.  ii.  9  (cf.  Eph.  ii. 
11):  y't '-vnq ;  2  Cor.  xi.  26  parallel;  oi  Kard- 
Xoi~oi  ruv  avdpuirav,  Acts  xv.  17.  In  this  sense 
the  word  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ""U  (LXX. 
sometimes=?.«(5f,  e.  y.,  (Josh.  iii.  17;  iv.  1), 
which  signifies  primarily  nothing  but  a  con 
nected  host,  multitude.  .  .  .  Ta  E()VIJ  are  the  peoples 
outside  of  Israel — the  totality  of  the  nations, 
which,  being  left  to  themselves  (Acts  xiv.  16),  are 
unconnected  with  the  God  of  Salvation,  Who  is 
Israel's  God;  Acts  xxviii.  28;  Eph.  ii.  11,  12; 
Rom.  xi.  11,  12;  Gal.  iii.  8,  14;  1  Thess.  iv.  5; 
Eph.  iii.  6;  Matt.  xii.  21.  Left  to  themselves 
and  to  their  own  will,  they  stand  in  moral  an 
tagonism  to  the  Divine  order  of  life,  Eph.  iv. 
17  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3,  4  ;  1  Cor.  x.  20:  xii  2;  Matt, 
vi.  32;  Luke  xii.  30;  cf.  Matt,  xviii.  17;  they 

*  [With  equal  propriety  may  they  refer  to  the  Altar  court, 
if  that  bo  meant  by  tile  0i/<rta<rr>)pioi'.  And  indeed  the  in 
troduction  of  this  clange  seems  to  point  to  this  interpreta 
tion  of  th«  Altar,  as  only  priests  worshipped  in  the  Sanctuary 
— th«  people  worshipping  in  the  court.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  may  be  contended  that,  as  all  true  Christians 
are  priests,  their  proper  place  of  worship  is  the  Sanctuary. 
— E.  R.  C.] 


are  not  in  possession  of  the  revealed  law.  Rom. 
ii.  14 ;  cf.  ix.  30 :  nor  are  they  bound  to  the 
rules  and  laws  of  Israelitish  lite,  Gal.  ii.  12,  14, 
15.  It  is  this  moral-religious  lack  that  renders 
so  significant  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  vTraKorj 
7r/<Trajf,  on  the  part  of  the  eBvrj,  Rom.  i.  5  ;  xv. 
18;  xvi.  26.  .  .  Whether  in  the  Apocalypse  IdvTi 
is  opposed  to  Israel,  or,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to 
the  New  Testament  redeemed  Church,  must  be 
left,  to  commentators  to  decide.  Rev.  ii.  26  ;  xi. 
2,  18  ;  xii.  5  ;  xiv.  8  ;  xv.  3,  4  ;  xvi.  19  ;  xviii.  3, 
23;  xix.  5;  xx.  3,  8  ;  xxi.  24,  20;  xxii.  2."  See 
foot-note f  on  p.  27. — E.  R.  C.] — [Given  unto.] 
— Dusterd.:  They  shall  lodge  therein  as  victors, 
treading  the  outer  court  and  the  entire  Holy 
City.  Bengel — better,  at  least :  The  outer  court 
is  not  measured,  because  an  unthought-of  throng 
of  Gentiles  shall  one  day  worship  therein.  But 
.something  more  than  a  mere  future  is  contem 
plated.  De  Wette  and  others:  The  bloody 
sacrificial  service,  consummated  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  shall  cease. 

Ver.  3.  My  two  Witnesses. — According 
to  Diisterdieck,  these  must  be  personal  indivi 
duals.  Personal  individuals  possessing  the 
characteristics  described  cannot  be  pointed  out  as 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru 
salem,  or  as  living  on  through  the  entire  Cross- 
oeon  of  the  Church  down  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  According  to  Diisterdieck  and  others 
(p.  382),  these  two  witnesses  are  Moses  and 
Elijah;  according  to  Stern  and  others,  they  are 
Enoch  and  Elijah  ;  even  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon  have  been  suggested.  According  to  Ebrard, 
they  are  symbols  of  authorities,  powers,  which, 
however,  he  pertinently  enough  defines  as  Law 
and  Gospel.  Since  the  Witnesses  can  be  wit 
nesses  of  Christ  only,  the  term,  My  witnesses,  is 
elucidative  of  the  strong  Angel  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  chapter  [who  spoke  to  John,  ch.  x.  9, 
11,  and  whom  Lange  apparently  regards  as 
still  speaking].  [See  ABSTRACT  OF  VIEWS,  pp. 
227  sqq.,  and  ADD.  NOTE,  pp.  232  sq. — E.  R.  C.]. 

I  will  give. —  What  He  gives  them,  is  de 
clared  by  what  follows;  6uau,  therefore,  need 
not  be  supplemented  by  conjectures. 

Sackcloth,  as  a  penitential  dress,  Jer.  iv. 
8  ;  Jon.  iii.  5  ;  Matt.  xi.  21.  [As  a  garment  of 
affliction,  see  Gen.  xxxvii.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  31  :  xxi. 
10;  2  Kin.  vi.  30;  Esth.  iv.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Job  xvi. 
15;  Pss.  xxx.  11;  xxxv.  13;  Ixix.  11;  Isa.  iii. 
24 ;  xv.  3 ;  xx.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  37 ;  xlix.  3 ; 
Amos  viii.  10.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  4.  The  two  olive  trees. — The  Seer, 
as  an  accomplished  symbolist,  has  descried  in 
the  olive  trees  of  Zech.  iv.  perfectly  admissible 
types  of  New  Testament  affairs.  On  a<...e<r-6>rff, 
see  the  remark  in  Diisterdieck.  ["As  the  olive- 
tree  furnished  oil  for  the  lamps,  the  two  trees 
here  would  seem  properly  to  denote  ministers  of 
religion;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
candlesticks,  or  lamp-bearers,  denote  churches, 
the  sense  would  appear  to  be  that  it  was  through 
the  pastors  of  the  churches  that  the  oil  of  grace 
which  maintained  the  brightness  of  those  mystic 
(  candlesticks,  or  the  churches,  was  conveyed. 
The  image  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  expresses  a 
truth  of  great  importance  to  the  world: — for 
God  has  designed  that  the  lamp  of  piety  shall  be 
kept  burning  in  the  churches  by  truth  supplied 
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through  ministers  and  pastors."  BARNES. — 
£.  R.  C.] 

Before  the  Lord  of  the  earth. — The  Lord 
is  the  unitous  authority  of  the  earth  or  the  theo 
cratic  institution — which  formerly  branched  into 
Joshua  an  1  Zerubbabel,  and  now  ramifies  into 
State  and  Church.  Ebrard  interprets  the  Old 
Testament  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  as  indicative 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  regards  the  corre 
sponding  New  Testament  expression  as  signifi- 
c>int  of  the  ruler  of  this  world. 

Vers.  5,  6.  "  The  individual  lineaments  of 
this  description,  especially  in  ver.  6,  are  bor 
rowed  from  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Moses. 
This  reference — admitted  by  all  expositors — to 
the  miracles  of  those  old  Prophets  (miracles 
which  are  in  no  wise  allegorically  understood) 
of  itself  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  the 
description  of  the  present  passage  is  allegori 
cally  intended"  (Diisterdieck).  Most  original 
logic,  this !  As  if  historical  facts,  and  espe 
cially  such  as  have  since  their  very  occurrence 
assumed  a  symbolical  coloring,  might  not  be 
employed  in  allegorical  descriptions.  A  slight 
examination  of  the  New  Testament  will  speedily 
convince  us  that  such  is  not  the  case.  [See  the 
quotation  from  Alford,  p.  229.— E.  R.  C.] 

Fire  goeth  forth  out  of  their  mouth. — 
Jer.  v.  14.  The  reference  to  2  Kings  i.  10  is  by 
Diisterdieck  considered  of  doubtful  propriety, 
because  Elijah  calls  down  fire/rowi  Heaven.  Cut 
even  this  fact  might  be  paraphrased,  in  the  pro 
phetic  style,  as  follows :  fire  proceeded  out  of 
his  mouth,  Sirach  xlviii.  1.  If,  however,  we 
take  the  words,  out  of  their  mouth,  and  fire,  lite 
rally,  we  have  "a  fearful  reality"  (Diisterd.). 
This  is  called  historical  exegesis.  The  spectator 
of  such  fire-works  might  possibly  say  :  a  dubious 
reality — magic ;  such  an  one  would  be  able  to 
set  his  mind  at  rest  only  by  echoing  the  verdict 
of  Rothe  :  "  God  is  an  adept  at  sorcery.'' 

Ver.  (J.  Power  to  shut  Heaven. — 1  Kings 
xvii.  1. 

During  [Lange:  For]  the  days. — If  the 
words,  for  the  days  of  their  prophecy,  denote  the 
time  of  their  entire  activity,  and  that  with  refer 
ence  to  the  3£  years  of  drought  predicted  by 
Elijah,  the  time  of  this  entire  activity  would  need 
to  be  reduced  to  ordinary  years — and  this  is  not 
practicable.  We,  therefore,  apprehend  the  pas 
sage  thus:  for  the  days  fixed  it/  their  prophecy. 

Over  the  waters. — Ex.  vii.  19. 

With  every  plague  [Lange :  "With  all 
(manner  of)  plagues]. — Reference  to  the 
Egyptian  plagues  generally.  According  to  Diis 
terdieck,  ii  is  inadmissible  to  interpret  even  these 
features  allegorically,  i.  e.,  to  apprehend  them 
as  allegorical.  Whilst  the  interpretation  of 
Bede — making  the  power  to  shut  Heaven  the 
polentas  clavium — may  be  too  restrictedly  eccle 
siastical,  the  more  general  application  of  the 
passage  to  the  withholding  of  the  rain  or  blesx- 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  is  certainly  removed  beyond 
the  objeciion  urged  against  it,  viz.:  that  in  case 
of  its  acceptance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ap 
prehend  1  Kings  xvii.;  James  v.  17;  Ex.  vii. 
sqq.  figuratively  also  ;  and  this,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  even  these  passages  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  so  naked  a  Graeco-historical  sense  as  many 
eeetn  to  suppose. 


Ver.  7.  Finished  their  testimony,*  the 
wild-beast,  etc.  —  Preliminary  and  more  gen 
eral  symbolization  of  Antichristianity.  This 
one  Beast  branches  into  two  Beasts  in  ch.  xiii. 

Vers.  8-10.  In  the  broad-wayf  [Lange: 
street]  of  the  great  city.—  The  literal  me 
thod  entails  the  apprehension  of  the  fact  that 
the  bodies  remained  lying  in  the  City,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  ancient  conception  of  the  great 
impiety  of  suffering  corpses  to  remain  unburied. 
The  question  arises  lure,  however:  are  the  in 
dividuals  (ver.  9)  of  (all)  the  peoples  identi 
cal  with  the  persons  mentioned  in  ver.  10,  who 
are  described  in  general  terms  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  are,  theref^e,  enemies  of  the 
Witnesses?  The  text  plainly  distinguishes  be 
tween  the  two  classes.  There  is,  then,  in  any 
case,  a  two-fold  interest  which  is  subserved  by 
the  leaving  of  the  corpses  unburied  —  a  hostile 
and  a  friendly  interest.  In  ver.  9  it  is  declared: 


"  That  the  great  City  is  identical  with  the  Holy 
City,  where  the  vadf  TUV  &env  stands  (ver.  1  sqq.  ), 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  none  other  than  Jerusa 
lem,  is  evident  from  the  context"  (Diisterdieck). 
Even  the  literal  interpretation  is  forced  to  admit 
that  Sodom  and  Egypt  (see  Is.  i.  9  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  48) 
is  a  "spiritual  appellation,"  the  fact  being  ex 
pressly  set  forth  in  the  text.  Yet  this  appellation 
is  robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  its  force,  when 
the  attempt  to  exhibit  a  distinction  (Hengsten- 
berg's,  for  instance  :  Egypt  has  reference  to  reli 
gious  corruption,  Sodom  to  bad  morals)  is  swept 
aside,  with  the  declaration  that  the  only  point  of 
importance  is  that  in  which  Sodom  and  Egypt 
are  essentially  one,  viz.:  perfect  hostility  to  the 
true  God,  His  servants,  and  His  people. 

The  great  City.  —  As  the  so-called  historical 
interpretation  regards  the  present  passage  as 
significant,  throughout,  of  the  real  Jerusalem 
(Ewald,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Diisterd.,  et  al.),  the 
following  question  arises  :  Why  is  the  City  called 
the  great,  and  not  the  holy?  Discussions  of  this 
question  are  submitted  by  Diis'.erdieck,  p.  370. 
The  question  does  not  present  itself  at  all  to  a 
more  correct  exegesis  —  one  that  appreciates  the 
symbolical  import,  of  the  passage.  It  is  some 
thing  of  a  leap  to  discover,  like  Calov.,  here,  in 
the  City  of  Jerusalem,  Babylon  —  in  Babylon, 
Rome  —  in  Rome,  papal  Rome.  Undoubtedly, 
this  great  City  of  Jerusalem  is,  in  essentials,  of 
like  import  with  the  great  City  of  Babylon  (in. 
the  more  general  sense  of  the  latter,  ch.  xvi. 
19)  ;  but  the  context  contains  a  reason  for  the 
fact;  that  the  City  is  here  indirectly  called  Jeru 
salem,  as  the  city  where  the  Lord  was  crucified. 
and  there,  Babylon.  Here,  namely,  it  represents 
the  symbolically  modified  Theocracy,  or  Divine 
establishment,  embracing  Church  and  State,  as. 
a  mock-holy  fallen  Theocracy  ;  there,  it  repre- 

*  [Lord  translate  :  And  when  they  would  finish  thrir  testi 
mony,  etc.  ;  and  comments:  "The  Witnesses  would  finish 
their  testimony  before  th'i  Hose  of  the  1260  years,  doubtless 
under  the  apprehension  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  ueces- 
Hury  ;  that  the  great  changes  wrought  in  public  opinion,  and 
in  the  condition  of  UIH  apostate  Church  by  judgments  on  it, 
divested  it  of  its  dangerom  power,  a:id  insured  its  speedy 
overthrow:  and  that  they  might  therefore  turn  from  the 
mere  endeavor  to  maintain  tin-  truth  in  opposition  to  it,  to 
the  happier  tasl  of  proclaiming  it  M  those  who  had  never 
yet  heard  iheglid  tidings.'"  —  K.  R.  C.] 

t  [See  Kitto  s  Diet,  nf  the  Bible,  Title  STRUT.—  E.  R.  C.] 
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sents  the  centre  of  the  open  Antichristian  spirit 
of  the  world. — The  meaning  of  the  great  City  is 
more  generally  apprehended  by  Ebrard,  p.  34J.* 

Different  interpretations  of  the  three  and  a  half 
days  see  in  Diisterdieck,  p.  371.  A  short  time; 
the  time  during  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  ;  the 
time  which  exceeds  the  term  during  which  corpses 
should  remain  above  ground ;  analogous  to  ver. 
2;  Chiliastic  computations  of  the  number. 

Ver.  11.  And  after  the  three  days  and  a 
half,  a  spirit  of  life,  etc. — Materially  [as  dis 
tinguished  from  grammatically],  Hengstenbcrg's 
interpretation  of  Trvcv/ia  C^W  is  the  Spirit  of  life 
cannot  be  incorrect  [Diisterdieck  to  the  con 
trary,  notwithstanding],  since  this  spirit  pro- 
ce"eds  from  God. — A  form  of  peculiar  signifi 
cance  :  elaffl.'&EV  f  v  avToif. 

Great  fear. — The  usual  effect  of  great  Divine 
wonders,  angelic  appearances,  spiritual  opera 
tions,  and  especially  of  the  wonder  of  resurrection. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  ascended,  etc. — Sug 
gestive  of  the  ascension  of  Elijah  and,  still  more, 
of  Christ's  ascension. 

Vers.  13,  14.  And  in  that  hour.— That  is, 
the  events  narrated  took  place  simultaneously 
with  the  ascension  of  the  two  Witnesses  and 
were  co-operative  therewith.  According  to 
Diisterdieck,  not  even  this  earthquake  should, 
as  Ebrard  maintains,  be  symbolically  appre 
hended  as  an  extraordinary  event.  In  respect 
of  the  numbers,  we  refer  to  the  SYNOPTICAL 
VIEW.  Ebrard's  interpretation,  see  p.  347 ; 
com'p.  Diisterdieck,  p.  374. 

In  spite  of  the  invincible  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  literal  apprehension  (the  outer  court  de 
stroyed;  the  Temple,  and  even  the  worship 
therein  celebrated,  continuing;  the  two  Wit 
nesses  vomiting  fire ;  Christ  prophesied  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem — the  Seer  narrates  its 
visitation  by  an  earthquake,  etc.),  Diisterdieck, 
supported,  we  must  own,  by  notable  predeces 
sors,  believes  that  this  apprehension  is  in  all 
points  firmly  established  against  the  symbolical 
apprehension.  An  allegorical  text,  however, 
does  not  cease  to  be  allegorical  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  a  multitude  of  wrong  interpreta 
tions  have  attached  themselves  to  it.  Arbitrary 
interpretation  is  not  conquered  by  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  plunging  into  the  absurdities 
of  literalism;  that  which  is  requisite  and  able 
to  overcome  it  is  a  more  precise  and  accurate 
determination  of  the  symbolical  expressions  and 
conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  a  de 
termination  at  once  dispatches  the  following 
collection  of  arbitrary  expositions  presented  by 
Diisterdieck,  p.  375. 

Vers.  1  and  2  are,  according  to  Bede,  pro 
phetic  of  the  institution  of  the  festival  of  Church 
consecration  by  Pope  Felix.  The  two  Witnesses 
are,  according  to  Lyra,  Pope  Silverius  and  the 
Patriarch  Mennas;  or,  according  to  others,  I  he 
testes  veritatis ;  or  the  Waldenses  ;  or  IIuss  and  Je 
rome  ;  or  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  IL\\S  Beast  out 
of  the  Abyss  is  the  Imperial  general  Belisarius,  or 
the  Pope.  The  Temple  is  the  true  Church  ;  the 
outer  court,  bad  Christians,  etc.  Similar  chrono 
logical  computations  see  in  Diisterd.'snote,  p.  37G. 

*  [For  an  exceedingly  able  argument  designed  to  show 
that  Ko'iic  was  probably  referred  to  by  the  Apocalyptist,  Bee 
Barnes  t«  loc.— K  K.  C.J 


In  reality,  however,  most  of  the  so-called 
allegorists  essentially  occupy  the  same  stand 
point  with  the  historical  expositors  after  Liicke, 
Bleek,  Diisterd.  and  others;  both  have  in  view 
particular  historic  facts,  literally  defined ; 
only,  according  to  the  allegorists,  these  parti 
cularities  are  actual,  inspired  prophecies,  veiled 
in  figures.  Modern  supporters  of  the  historical 
view  have  found  some  portions  of  the  veil  indis 
pensable  ;  they,  moreover,  divide  the  prophetic 
items  into  truths  and  errors. 

With  all  Diisterdieck's  fondness  for  literalism, 
however,  he  decidedly  rejects  the  rationalistic 
interpretation,  p.  377  sqq.  See  likewise  his 
further  examination  of  the  symbolical  exegesis 
as  represented  by  Hengstenberg. 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE   SECTION.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[In  the  judgment  of  the  American  Editor,  vers. 
1-8  (or  7)  are  connected  with  the  vision  of  the 
preceding  chapter — vers.  2-8  (or  7)  containing 
an  address  made  to  the  Seer  during  that  vision, 
in  which  the  work  and  death  of  the  Witnesses 
are  verbally  described  to  him.  The  vision  of  the 
Witnesses  begins  with  ver.  9  (or  8).  It  will  be 
perceived  that  at  that  point  the  phraseology 
changes;  the  Seer  no  longer  rehearses  what 
another  told  him  ;  he  describes  what  he  himself 
beheld.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  Apoca 
lyptic  stand-point  of  John  at  the  vision  beginning 
ch.  x.  1,  was  probably  at  the  period  of  the  death 
of  the  Witnesses;  in  the  explanatory  narration 
beginning  ch.  xi.  3,  the  narrator  described  as 
future  that  which  was  to  be;  but  in  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  vision,  John  describes  as  past  and 
present  that  which  (in  symbol)  he  so  beheld. 

THE  WITNESSES. —  Who  are  1  hey?  Barnes  has 
well  declared  concerning  the  passage  which  de 
scribes  them:  "This  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  difficult  portion  of  the  Book  of  Revelation." 
There  are  many  points  in  the  description  which 
seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  they  are,  as  is  con 
tended  by  Elliott,  Barnes,  etc.,  the  long  line  of 
protesters  against  a  heathenized  Christianity; 
there  are  other  points,  however,  in  which  we 
feel  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  symbols  are  but 
inadequately  satisfied ;  the  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  them,  for  instance  and  especially, 
seem  to  demand  something  which  the  history 
even  of  the  Waldenses  does  not  fully  supply. 
The  thought  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
that  possibly  here,  as  in  some  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  prophecies,  and  probably  in  those  concern 
ing  Antichrist  (see  ADD.  NOTE,  p.  339),  the 
symbols  may  have  a  double  objective — respect 
ing  (1)  two  lines  of  witnesses  which  are  to  be 
consummated  in  (2)  two  individual  Witnesses, 
in  whom  they  are  to  be  fully  (as  Immediate- 
similar  Symbols)  realized.  On  this  hypothesis 
(possibly)  the  lines  would  prophesy  throughout 
the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  initial 
Gentile  trampling;  the  individuals  throughout 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  consummate 
trampling  (the  three  and  a  half  r/ears=twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  during  which  the  lines 
would  lie  as  dead),  and  then  be  literally  slain, 
and  lie  unburied  tor  three  and  a  half  days. 

On  the  general  hypothesis  that  lines  of  witnesses 
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(either  primarily  or  exclusively)  are  intended, 
two  questions  arise,  viz. ,  What  is  the  period  of 
their  rise?  and  what  of  their  death?  These 
questions  are  so  intimately  associated  that  they 
cannot  with  propriety  be  considered  separately; 
they  constitute  one  complex  subject.  On  this 
subject  there  are  three  particular  hypotheses  set 
forth  by  those  who  adopt  the  day-far- a-year  the 
ory :  1.  That  of  Elliott,  that  they  began  in  the 
Piiulicians  about  A.  D.  653;  were  slain  at  the 
Lateran  Council,  May  5th,  1514;  arose  again  in 
Luther,  Oct.  31st,  1517;  and  still  continue  their 
testimony.  2.  That  of  Glasgow,  who  agrees 
with  Elliott  as  to  the  period  of  their  death,  but 
who  places  their  beginning  about  A.  D.  253,  in 
the  Novatian  protest.  3.  That  of  Lord,  who 
substantially  agrees  with  Elliott  as  to  the  period 
of  their  beginning,  but  who  places  their  death 
in  the  future.  Of  these  hypotheses,  the  first 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  clearly  inadmissible; 
the  comparison  of  vers.  3  and  7  requires  that 
we  should  place  their  death  at  the  close  of  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  their  testi 
mony.  There  is  much  to  commend  the  earlier 
period  of  beginning  advocated  by  Glasgow.  Mani 
festly,  t  here  is  much  in  history  to  support  the  idea 
that  a  death  of  the  Witnesses  did  occur  at  the 
Council  referred  to — a  death  followed  by  a  resur 
rection  three  and  a  half  years  after  in  the  rise  of 
the  Reformers;  and  it  is  certainly  a  question 
whether,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  before, 
a  trampling  of  the  Church  by  the  previously 
invading  Gentiles  did  not  begin  in  the  almost 
unconditional  restoration  of  the  lapsi — a  resto 


ration  against  which  the  Novatians  in  sackcloth 
protested.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  hypo 
thesis  not  only  assumes  a  doubtful  terminus  a 
quo,  but  it  falls  to  provide  for  the  present  time 
when,  manifestly,  there  exists  just  such  a  tramp- 
Ling  as  then  existed,  and  likewise  a  similar  wit 
nessing. 

The*  writer  would  suggest  as  a  possible  solu 
tion  of  the  difficulty,  that  there  was  contem 
plated  (1)  an  initial  trampling  of  the  outer  court 
beginning  about  A.  D.  253,  followed  by  a  typical 
death  of  the  Witnesses  in  1514;  (2)  a  more  com 
plete  trampling  beginning,  perchance,  in  the  intro 
duction  of  image  worship,  to  be  followed  by  a 
more  complete  death  in  the  future;  (3)  the  whole 
to  be  consummated,  as  indicated  above,  by  the 
prophesying  and  death  of  individual  Witnesses. 

As  to  the  measuring,  the  writer  agrees  with 
the  general  opinion  of  the  commentators  whose 
views  he  has  presented  above.  That  opinion 
may  ba  most  completely  set  forth  in  the  lan 
guage  of  Wordsworth:  "The  action  of  measuring 
is  one  of  appropriation  and  preservation,  and  also 
of  partition  and  separation.''  This  act,  possibly, 
was  initially  and  typically  performed  at  the 
Reformation;  probably  it  will  be  more  fully 
performed  in  the  future,  when  the  casting  out 
(the  excommunication)  of  tho^e  who  trample  the 
outer  court  will  be  proclaimed  by  an  individual  (or 
a  class)  directly  commissioned  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  May  not  this  event 
be  coincident  with  the  call  to  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  who  may  still  remain  in  Babylon,  to  come 
out  of  her  (ch.  xviil  4)  ?— E.  R.  C.J 
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THE    EXD     OF    THE    WORLD. 

[Cn.  XI.  15— XXII.  5.] 

SECTION  FIFTH. 

Developed  Antichristianity.     The  seven-headed  Dragon  and  his  Image  [Erscheinungs- 

;,::>:]:  the  seven-headed  Beast. 

CH.  XL  15— XIII. 

A.— THE    HEAVEN-PICTURE    ABOVE    THE    ANTICIIRISTIANITY   ON   EARTH;    OR   THE 

PRECURSORY    TRIUMPH    OVER    THE    DRAGON,   AND    HIS   FALL 

FROM   HEAVEN  TO  THE  EARTH. 

CH.  XL  15— XII.  12. 
a.     Pre-celebration    of    the     Victory. 
CH.  XI.  15-19. 

15  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded  [trumpeted]  ;  and  there  were  great  voices  in  [ins. 
the]  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  [kingdom]1  of  this  [the]  world  are  [is]  become  the 
kingdom*  of  [_om.  the  kingdoms  of  ]  our  Lord    [Lord's],   and  of  [pin.  of  ]    his  Christ 

16  [Christ's]  ;  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages].     And 
the2  four  and  twenty  [twenty-four]  elders,  which  [who]2  sat  [sit]3  before  God   on 

17  [upon]  their  seats  [thrones],  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  Saying, 
We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty  [or  All-ruler4],  which  [who]  art,  and 
[ins.  who]  wast,  and  art  to  come  [pm.  ,  and  art  to  come]5 ;  because  thou  hast  taken  to 

18  thee  [om.  to  thee]  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned.     And  the  nations6  were  angry 
[wroth],  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  deid,  that  they  should  [pm.  , 
that  they  should— ma.  to]  be  judged,  and  that  thou  shouldest  [om.  that  thou  should- 
est-ins.  to]  give  [ins.  the]  reward  unto  thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  to  [om.  to]  the 
saints,  and  them  that  [those  who]  fear  thy  name,  [ins.  the]  small  and  [ins.  the  great]7 ; 
and  shouldest  [om.  shouldest-i/is.  to]  destroy  them  which  [those  who]  destroy  the 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  15.  The  plural  of  the  Rec.  is  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  passage.     [Modern  Critical  Editors  read  eye- 
veroi)  /WiAei'a  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.  Vulg.,  etc.      'Jho  lice,  is  supported  by  only  1,  7.— E.  K.  C.J 

2  Ver.  16.  [Lach.  omits  the   oi  in  both    instances,   the  firmer  with  X*.  A.,  the  latter  with  A.  B*.,  etc. ;  Alf.  brackets 
both  ;  1)  >th  are  given  by  Treg.  and  Tisch.,  the  former  with  X°-  15*.  C.  P.,  the  latter  with  X-  C.  P. — E.  11.  C  ] 

3  V.T.  1C.  [Qb.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  give  KaS^vrai  with  X*  «t  °.  B*.  C.,  etc.;    Lach.,  Tiach.  (1859),  Alf.,  Kafljj/ievoi   with 
A.  P.— E.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  17,  [See  Add.  Comm.  on  ch.  i.  8,  p.  93.— E.  K.  C.] 

6  Ver.  17.  The  third  item  is  here  om.  by  the  best  Codd.     [Modern  Crit.  Eds.  om.  with  X-  A.  B*  C.  P.,  Am.,  Fuld.,  Karl, 
f,tc.—U.  B.  C.] 

«  Ver.  18.  [See  Add.  Comm.  on  ch.  xi  2.— E.  K.  C.] 

7  Ver.  18.  On  an  err  neons  accusative  in  Cod.  A.,  an1   in  some  other*,  se«  Diisterdie<-k.      [L»ch.,   AU,  and  Treg.,  with 
X*.  A.  C.,  read  rows  (xixpous  «ai  rod?  /xe-yaA ous ;   Tisch.,  with  Xcc-  B*-  P  ,  gives  TOI;  tnKpois,  K.  r.  A. — E.  K.  C.] 
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19  earth.  And  the  temple  of  God  [ins.  which  was  in  the  heaven]8  was  opened  in  hea 
ven  [om.  in  heaven],  and  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament  [co 
venant]  :  and  there  were  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings  [thunders],  and  an 
earthquake,  and  [ins.  a]  great  hail. 

CH.  XII.  1-12. 
b.   The  Theocracy.     Christ.     The  Churches  of  the  Wilderness,  or  Church  of  the  Cross. 

1  And  there  appeared  [om.  there  appeared]  a  great  wonder  [sign  (ir^i^'w^ — ins.  was 
seen]  in  [ins.  the]  heaven ;  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 

2  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  :     And  she  being  with  child  cried  [cri- 
eth]9,  travailing  in  birth   [om.  in  birth],  and  pained  [tormented]  to  be  delivered 

3  [bring  forth].     And  there  appeared  [was  seen]  another  wonder  [sign]  in  [ins.  the] 
heaven  ;  and  [,]  behold  [,]  a  great  red  [-up/jo-']  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  [ins.  upon  his  heads]  seven  crowns  [diadems]  upon  his  heads  [om.  upon 

4  his  heads].     And  his  tail  drew  [draggeth10]  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  [ins.  the] 
heaven,  and  did  [om.  did]  cast  them  to  the  earth :  and  the  dragon  stood  before  the 
woman  which  [who]  was  ready  to  be  delivered   [about  to  bring  forth],  for  to  de 
vour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born  [that,  when  she  should  bring  forth,  he  might 

5  devour  her  child].     And  she  brought  forth  a  man  child  [male  son  (uluv  apes*  n)] 
who  was  [is  (//^//bj)]  to  rule  [shepherdize]  all  [ins.  the]  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron 
[an  iron  rod]  :  and  her  child  was  caught  up  [away  (y/ntdfflhjy]  unto  [to]  God,  and 

6  to  [to]  his  throne.     And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  [ins. 
there]12  a  place  prepared  of  [by  («-«)"]  God,  that  [ins.  there]  they  should  feed 
[may  nourish]14  her  there  [om.  there]  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  [sixty] 
days. 

c.  Establishment  of  the  Church  Triumphant  in  the  Heaven  of  the  inner  Spirit-life  on  Earth.    Freedom 

of  the  Invisible  Church. 

7  And  there  was  [i^l^sro']  war  in  [ins.  the]  heaven  :  [,]  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  [warring  with]15  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought  [warred]  and  his  angels, 

8  and  [ins.  they]  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  [ins.  the]  hea- 

9  ven.      And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out  [thrown  down  (^/ijYVij)],  that  [the]  old 
[ancient]  serpent,  [ins.  that  is]  called  the  [om.  the]  Devil,  and  [ins.  the]  Satan  [or 
adversary],  which  deceiveth  [that  seduceth  or  misleadeth  (<J  Tr/ai/cov)]  the  whole  world 
[inhabited  world  (oixootUvyv)']  :  he  was  cast  out  [thrown  down]   into    [unto]   the 

10  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  [thrown  down]  with  him.     And  I  heard  a  loud 
[great]  voice  saying  in  [ins.  the]  heaven,  Now  is  come  [ins.  the]  salvation,  and  strength 
[the  power],  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  [authority]  of  his  Christ : 
for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  [thrown]  down,  which  accused  [that  accuseth] 

11  them16  before  our  God  [ins.  by]  day  and  [ins.  by]  night.     And  they  overcame  [con 
quered]  him  by  [on  account  of]  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  [on  account  of]  the 
word  of  their  testimony;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  [life  (<J'vxiv)']  unto  the  [om.  the] 

«  Ver.  19.  The  reading  6  (v  r<Z  oipavu.  [Alf.  om.  6  with  X-  B. ;  Treg.  and  Tisch.  give  it  with  A.  C.  P.,  etc.  Crit.  Eds. 
generally  give  ovpavw  without  the  add.  of  a^ui  HS  ia  X*- — E.  R.  C.] 

»  Ch,  xii.  2.  The  reading  «ai  expafei/  is  probably  an  alteration  of  the  original  reading.  [Alf.,  Treg.  and  Tisch.  read 
rp<i£<fi  with  ft  A.  P. ;  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.),  Lach.  (maj.),  prefix  K<U'  with  X.  C.;  Tisch.  (1859),  Lach.  (min.),  Treg.,  omit  with  A. 
B*.  P. ;  Alf.  brackets  ;  Lach.  reads  txpafev  with  C. ;  B*.  (fives  ficpafev.—E.  R.  C.J 

W  Ver.  4.  The  imperfect  is  probalily  an  alteration.     [The  reading  <rvpei  is  unquestioned. — E.  R.  C.] 

11  Ver.  5.  Codd.  A.  C.  give  the  reading  apaev  instead  of  appeva.  [So  Crit.  Eds.  generally.  X-  and  B*.  give  appt»<a(B*. 
aptva  ).— E.  R.  C.J 

i*  Ver.  6.  'Orrou  «x"  «'*«•  [Alf.  and  Tisch.  give  e«r  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  etc.;  Rec.  Lach.  and  Treg  ,  omit  wiih  C.  1,  etc. 
—  E.  R.C.] 

13  Ver.  6.  [Crit.  Eds.  give  iird  with  X-  A.  C.  P.  ;  B*.  reads  vn-ri.— E.  R.  C.] 

l*  Ver.  6.  [Lach.  and  Alf.  give  rpi<t»ao-ii>  wi'h  A.  P.;  Ob.  and  Tisi-h.  (1359),  cKTpeijxovtv  with  B*  ;  Treg.  and  Tisch.  (8th 
Ed.).  T(te<i>ova-Lv  with  X-  C.  For  the  N.  T.  use  of  li-a  with  the  Ind.  Pr-s.,  see  Wiuer,  g  4,  p»r  3.— E.  R.  C.] 

1*  Ver.  7.  We  follow  the  b<-st  authenticated,  although  difficult  »nd  venturesome  rending  TOV  TroAejiTJo-oi.  [Crit.  Eds. 
give  7roAe»,  rjcrai  with  X-  *.  B*.  0.  P. ,  (•!>.,  8z.,  Lach.,  Tisch.  (1859),  Treg.  prefix  TOV  with  A.  C.  P.;  Tisch  (Mb  Ed.),  omits 
with  X- B*  ;  Alf.  brackets.  Winer  (j)  44,  4)  confesses  his  mobility  to  expliin  the  construction,  find  thinK»  it  probable 
that  ther«  i->  a  corruption  of  the  text.  A I  ford  comments  :  "The  construction  ia  remarkable,  but  may  easily  be  explained 
as  one  compounded  of  (TOV)  TOV  M.  (tai  roiti  ayy.  avrov  7roA«/i^<rai  (in  which  case  tie  rov  depend*  <>n  the  iyevtro  as  in  Acts 
x.  25)  and  6  M.  <tal  oi  ayy.  avrov  f-rto\f^j]<ra.v.  In  the  next  clause  it  pass-s  into  'his  latter  '"  Lillie,  assuming  the  correct- 
n«>B8  of  th»  text  (TOV  Tto^ffjifio-ai)  prefers  '•  to  construe  6  M  KOU  oi  ayy. aiirovns absolute  nominatives,  with  the  participle  of 
the  substantive  verb  understood."  This  gives  a  construction  equivalent  to  the  one  adopted  above.  For  other  explanation* 
see  Winer  and  Lillie.— E.  R.  0.1 

16  Ver.  10.  There  i«  an  unimportant  difference  between  avTutv  ami  airrous.  [Alf.  and  Tisch.  read  the  latter  with  A. 
P.;  Treg.,  the  former  witn  X  B*.  C.— E.  R.  C.] 
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12  death.  Therefore  rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Woe  to  the  in- 
habiters  of  [oni.  the  inhabiters  of]17  the  earth  and  of  [om.  of]  the  sea !  for  [because] 
the  devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath  [anger],  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  but  a  [om.  but  a]  short  [little]  time. 

17  Ver.  12.  The  reading  rots  Karoi.<o\i<ii.v  is  a  gloss.    [It  is  supported  only  by  1. — E.  R.  C.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL    VIEW. 

Here,  manifestly,  the  beginning  of  the  End 
commences,  and,  consequently,  the  second  divi 
sion  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  begins  with  the 
heavenly  pre-celebration  of  the  victory  over  the 
Dragon — Satan — and  over  his  representative  on 
earth — the  Beast,  i.  e.,  Antichrist.  This  prc- 
celebration  is  linked  to  the  blast  of  the  seventh 
Trumpet.  A  striking  turn  in  the  description  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy 
does  not  make  the  seven-headed  Beast  appear 
immediately  upon  the  blast,  of  the  seventh 
Trumpet,  as  the  seven  Trumpet-Angels  emerged 
from  the  seventh  Seal.  In  like  manner,  the 
vision  of  the  seven  Seals  might  not  directly  fol 
low  the  picture  of  the  seventh  Church ;  nor, 
furthermore,  can  the  seven  Vials  of  wrath  be 
immediately  linked  to  the  seven  heads  of  Anti 
christ,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  fact,  that 
these  [the  heads]  constitute,  in  the  first  place, 
a  unitous  phenomenon.  If  it  had  been  designed 
that  the  seven  Thunders  should  be  particularly 
set  forth,  they  would  have  followed  upon  the 
seventh  Trumpet,  whilst  the  seventh  Thunder 
would  have  been  succeeded  by  the  announce 
ment  of  tlic  Antichristian  time.  The  sealing  of 
the  seven  Thunders,  however,  necessitated  a 
modification  of  the  outward  consequence  of  the 
septenaries ;  nor  could  the  new  Divine  mani 
festations  issue  from  the  preceding  bad  human 
conditions,  but  could  only  follow  them  as  judg 
ments. 

From  the  seventh  Trumpet  great  or  powerful 
voices  proceed.  Not  one  voice,  but  a  chorus  of 
voices — and  those,  mighty,  voices — concordantly 
proclaim  the  great  victory 

This  is,  manifestly,  an  expression  of  the  strong 
est  assurance  of  victory,  developed  in  the  very 
face  of  the  emergence  of  Satan  and  his  Antichrist. 

This  assurance  of  victory  in  Heaven  is  also  an 
assurance  of  victory  in  the  spirit-realm  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,  i.  e.,  in  the  invisible 
Church.  It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  that  this  assurance  of  victory 
has  been  in  process  of  more  and  more  glorious 
development  from  the  Protevangel  down  to  the 
consummation  of  the  New  Testament  (1  John  v. 
4).  And,  indeed,  with  the  death  and  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ  the  victory  is,  in  principle,  de 
cided,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  question  save 
as  to  the  full  development  of  the  principle  into 
the  visible  appearance. 

But  in  what  manner  do  the  voices  proclaim 
the  victory?  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  be 
come  our  Lord's  and  His  Christ's,  and  lie 
shall  reign  to  the  seons  of  the  seons.  The 
position  of  Christ  toward  God  the  Lord  is 
economically  modified  here,  because  the  king 
dom  relationship  is  involved  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  25- 
27).  Since  we  must  distinguish  between  a 


Kingdom  of  power,  possessed  by  God  from  the 
beginning,  and  a  Kingdom  of  His  Spirit's  sove 
reignty  in  spirits,  founded  by  His  grace  in 
Christ,  to  which,  however,  the  kingdom  of  dark 
ness  stands  opposed — an  anarchy  of  spirits, 
under  the  lying  power  of  Satan — the  point  in 
question  here  can  be  nought  but  the  synthesis, 
already  accomplished  in  principle,  of  the  King 
dom  of  power  and  the  Kingdom  of  grace.  It  is 
a  Kingdom  of  God  over  the  world,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  Kingdom  over  hearts;  or  a 
Kingdom  over  hearts  which,  from  the  invisible 
Church,  goes  forth,  in  dynamic  operation, 
through  all  the  world,  finally  spreading  through 
the  worlds  of  space,  as  through  the  aeons  of 
time. 

At  the  close  appearing  of  this  Kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  is  destroyed.  With  the 
mere  announcement  of  this  absolute  Kingdom  is 
conjoined  the  absolute  thanksgiving  of  pious 
humanity  in  the  evening  of  the  world;  pious 
humanity  as  represented  by  the  twenty-four 
Elders,  the  Presbytery  of  the  Theocracy  and  the 
Presbytery  of  the  New  Testament  Kingdom  of 
God,  both  of  which  institutions  have  had  so  much 
to  suffer  from  the  oppressions  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  [See  foot-note^,  p.152. — E.  ll.C.] 

They,  lying  upon  their  faces,  rightly  return 
thanks  to  God  as  the  All-Ruler,  Who  now  has 
taken  to  Himself — i.  e.,  brought  into  full  opera 
tion — His  great  power.  In  these  words  a  grand 
theological  revelation  is  contained.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  world's  history,  but,  above  all, 
in  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  in  His  cross,  and 
His  cross-bearing  Church,  God  has  so  greatly 
restrained  His  power,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
liberty,  thereunto  opposed,  of  moral  agents,  and 
in  the  service  of  love,  as  to  make  it  seem  as  if 
He  had  laid  that  power  aside.  Now,  however, 
that  the  seed  of  liberty  has  gradually  matured, 
having  sprouted  up  partly  on  the  right  hand 
side,  partly  on  the  left  hand  side,  He  can  un 
chain  His  full  majestic  power,  and  He  has  begun 
His  absolute  royal  rule. 

The  first  mark  of  this  turn  in  the  current  of 
affairs  is  peculiar;  it  has  almost  the  aspect  of  a 
contradiction.  The  heathen  [nations']  have  become 
•wroth,  it  is  declared  ;  the  power  of  darkness  seems 
just  now  to  be  more  than  ever  at  liberty.  But  as, 
in  the  second  Psalm,  the  strongly  emphasized  to 
day  marks  the  very  date  of  the  general  rebellion 
against  Jehovah  and  His  Anointed  as  the  date 
of  the  anointing  and  institution  of  His  Son — as 
the  date  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  became  the 
date  of  His  exaltation  likewise — so  it  shall  be  at 
the  time  of  the  last  great  apostasy;  even  above 
the  wrath  of  the  heathen  and  simultaneously 
with  it,  the  revelation  of  the  wrath  of  God  appears. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  destination  to  death  (Ex. 
iv.  14;  comp.  ver.  24;  Ps.  xc  ).  The  suicidal 
death-choice  of  the  old  world,  in  its  apostasy 
from  the  living  God,  brings  the  judgment  of  the 
Divine  destination  to  death  directly  upon  this 
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old  world.  The  living  have  become  a  prey  to 
death ;  the  dead,  on  the  other  hand,  revive. 
The  lime  of  the  dead,  when  it  is  their  turn  to 
have  justice  done  them,  h in  come;  the  retribu 
tive  judgment  must  be  held,  in  which  God  gives 
to  His  servants  their  reward,  i.  e.,  the  final  per- 
fjct  and  solemn  restoration,  which  forms  the 
antithesis  to  all  the  ignominy  and  sorrow  of  their 
historic  life. 

And  here  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  and  the 
New  Testament  saints  are  beautifully  linked 
together;  *nd  with  them,  all  the  God-fearing, 
who  have  kept  the  name  of  God — their  know 
ledge  of  God — sacred  ;  all,  both  small  and  great, 
in  the  whole  sphere  of  God's  Kingdom.  For 
they  all  had  to  suffer  from  the  destrojers  of  the 
earth — of  Divine  order  on  Earth,  as  well  as  of 
Nature  and  Earth  in  the  literal  sense. 

But  the  time  of  compensatory  retribution  is 
likewise  the  time  of  punitory  retribution  :  the  de 
stroyers  of  the  Earth  must  themselves  be  destroyed. 

The  judgment  is  consummated  amid  the  com 
plete  revelation  of  that  idea  of  justice  by  which 
it  is  put  in  execution.  Hence  the  Temple  of  God  in 
the  Heaven  is  opened,  i.  e.,  the  rad'ant  archetype 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth  is  revealed  in  its 
ideal  and  dynamical  authority  for  mankind. 
The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  this  Temple  becomes 
visible;  the  heavenly  rule  [TVorm]  of  the  con 
demning  law,  as  well  as  of  the  real  redemption, 
is  made  known  to  all  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  radiant  appearance  all ;  it  produces, 
as  a  vital  phenomenon,  in  the  richest  manifesta 
tions  of  its  powers,  lightnings,  or  revelations  of 
the  Spirit ;  voices,  or  Divine  words  and  thoughts ; 
thunders,  or  lively  stirrings  of  soul ;  earthquake, 
or  convulsions  of  the  old  world;  and  a  great 
hail,  as  a  symbol  of  the  conflict  betwixt  Hea 
ven  and  Earth:  fire  and  cold  issue  from  the 
disclosure  of  the  heavenly  spirit-world  at  the 
end  of  the  world. 

And  now  the  history  of  Antichristianity  on 
Earth  is  prefigured  by  thq  history  of  it  in  Hea 
ven.  Here  Heaven  is  manifestly  the  pure  celes 
tial  sphere  of  spirit  and  of  spirits,  the  back 
ground  of  all  occurrences  in  that  general  history 
of  the  world  which  is  visible  to  all.  A  great  sign 
appears  in  this  Heaven.  A  Woman,  the  King 
dom  of  God,  modified  by  the  feminine  receptivity 
of  the  human  mind,  is  seen.  She  makes  her 
appearance  in  the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament 
Theocracy  and  the  New  Testament  Kingdom  of 
Heaven;  she  is  adorned  with  the  sun  of  revela 
tion;  with  the  moon,  as  a  symbol  of  nature,  in 
its  subserviency  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (and 
also  as  symbolizing  the  change  of  times),  under 
her  feet ;  and  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  upon  her 
head — the  adornment  of  a  plenary  number  of 
elect  spirits  appertaining  to  her.  The  Seer  has 
deeply  felt  the  conflict  of  the  transition  from 
the  Old  Covenant  to  the  New,  as  is  proved  by 
the  words:  And  she,  being  with  child,  crieth, 
etc.;  the  Lord's  people,  together  with  Himself, 
have  experienced  these  throes  of  the  Messiah 
(see  John  xvi.  21).  This  sign  is  accompanied 
by  another:  Behold,  a  great  fiery-red  Dragon. 
In  Heaven !  how  is  this  possible  ?  Heaven  is 
that  realm  of  spirit  and  of  spirits  in  which 
Christ  overcame  Judas  («ee  the  author's  L'ben 
Jesu,  Book  ii.,  p.  1328),  without  the  observation 


of  mere  historical  men,  in  their  external  world  ; 
hence,  it  is  the  spiritual  back-ground  of  worldly 
history.  In  this  Heaven,  the  great  red  Dragon 
appears;  the  winged  primeval  serpent,  at  once 
serpent  and  swine;  signalized  as  a  monster,  not 
only  by  the  fiery  hue  of  the  murderer,  but  also 
by  the  seven  heads,  and  especially  by  the  dis 
proportion  between  the  seven  heads,  or  the  ca 
ricature  symbol  of  holy  intelligence — not  to  say 
of  a  Holy  Spirit — and  the  ten  horns  or  the  sym 
bols  of  worldly  power;  the  heads  only  are 
adorned  with  diadems,  thus  making  the  worldly 
power  appear  as  unauthorized  might,  obtained 
by  artifice.  Farther  on,  the  Dragon,  the  ancient 
serpent  (Gen.  iii.),  is  expressly  called  the  Devil 
and  Satan  (ver.  9;  ch.  xx.  2).  These  seven 
heads  of  the  Dragon  are  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  seven  heads  of  the  Beast,  nor  are  they  to  be 
referred  to  historical  shapes;  they  are  seven 
spiritual  deformities  which  ape  the  seven  Spirits, 
or  ground-forms  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  declared  concerning  his  first  exertion  of 
violence:  His  tail  draggeth  the  th:rd  part  of  the 
stars  of  the  Heaven,  and  cast  them  upon  the  Earth. 
This  cannot  be  regarded  as  significant  of  the 
apostasy  of  a  portion  of  the  angels,  since  the 
angels  of  the  Dragon  are  spoken  of,  further  on, 
as  still  in  Heaven. 

The  passage  should  rather  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  ch.  viii.,  particularly  vcr.  10. 

The  third  part  of  the  spirits  designed  as  light- 
bearers  in  the  human  Heaven  are,  by  the  violent 
oscillations  of  the  demonic  tail — overpowered, 
that  is,  by  the  impressions  of  apparently  irre 
sistible  vivacity  and  might — swept  from  the 
Heaven  of  spiritual  purity,  and  cast  upon  the 
Earth  ;  made  subservient  to  worldly-mindedness, 
in  order  to  the  more  thorough  transformation 
of  God's  Earth  (Ps.  xciii.)  into  an  Earth 
estranged  from  God.  The  preliminaries  to  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  were,  in  particular,  the 
fruit  of  this  act  of  the  Drngon.  Fallen  stars 
constituted  the  government  of  Palestine  and  the 
majority  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  even  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  the  Jews  were  satanically  empoisoned. 
In  the  face  of  Christ's  appearance,  however,  the 
machinations  of  the  Dragon  concentrate  them 
selves  ;  for  Christ  is  the  glorification  of  the  per 
sonal  God,  of  love  in  the  love-kingdom  of  personal 
life,  by  means  of  an  absolutely  worthy  personal 
conduct ;  Satan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  seducer 
and  accuser  of  men,  who  tends  to  sink  the  whole 
world  in  worldliness — to  plunge  the  personal 
kingdom  into  the  service  of  impersonal  things,  by 
means  of  the  lying  perversion  of  his  own  true 
crcaturely  essence  into  the  semblance  of  a  false 
divinity. 

Shamelessly,  therefore,  the  Dragon  takes  his 
stand  before  the  Woman  who  is  about  to  be  de 
livered,  that  he  may  devour  her  child.  Thus 
was  the  power  of  evil  concentrated  in  Israel  at 
the  very  moment  when  Christ,  in  respect  of  His 
historical  descent  from  the  eternal  congregation 
of  God,  extending  through  the  Theocracy  and 
the  Church,  was  about  to  be  born. 

But  the  new-born  Child  is  a  man — the  Man, 
simply  (Is.  ix. ) — destined,  in  the  words  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Ps.  ii.),  to  rule  [shepherdize]  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  ordained  to  the 
government  of  the  world  in  redemptive  and 
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judicial  righteousness — for  Satiui,  therefore, 
unattainable  in  His  essence  (John  xiv.  30).  His 
own  name  for  Himself  is  ike  Sun  of  Man,  in  the 
highest  sense.  Pilate  calls  Him  the  Man  [6 
avdptjTro(;=Mcnsch,  human  being].  The  vision 
calls  Him  the  Man  [Mann  (vlbv  apasv)],  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  And  here,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  spiritual,  ajonic  aspect  of  the 
history,  there  is  no  special  reference  to  the  suf 
ferings  of  Christ;  His  death  itself  forms  a  part 
of  His  elevation  above  every  assault  of  Satan ; 
hence  it  is  declared :  her  Child  was  caught 
away  to  God  and  to  His  Throne.  This  exalta 
tion  (Phil.  ii.  6sqq.)  is  at  the  same  time  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  Triumphant  in  Heaven 
and  on  Earth. 

Of  the  Woman  it  is  said,  that  she  fled  into  the 
wilderness.  She  is  the  same  who  bore  Christ — • 
hence,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Church  in 
undivided  unity.  The  wilderness,  prepared  for 
her  by  God  as  a  place  of  shelter,*  exhibits  a  trans 
formation  similar  to  that  presented  by  the  cross. 
As  the  cross,  from  the  tree  of  the  curse,  has 
become  the  symbol  of  salvation,  so  this  wilder 
ness,  from  being  the  abode  of  demons  (Lev.  xvi. 
22;  Matt,  iv.;  xii.  43),  was  changed  into  a  refuge 
from  the  Arch-demon.  This  wilderness  is  the  per 
fect  New  Testament  renunciation  of  the  world, 
which  makes  the  Church  on  Earth,  in  respect 
of  its  invisible  kernel,  like  unto  the  Church  in 
Heaven.  The  entrance  thereto  is  baptism  into 
the  death  of  Christ  (Horn,  vi.);  its  external 
form  is  asceticism;  its  security  is  courage  for  the 
cross;  its  verdant  oases  are  the  triumphs  of  the 
martyrs.  The  time  of  residence  in  this  wilder 
ness  is  modified  after  the  measure  of  the  New 
Testament  trial-time;  not  in  the  form  of  the 
change  of  times  (ch.  xi.  2),  but  in  that  of  unin 
terrupted  days'  works  —  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  days  (ch.  xi.  3).  In  regainl  to  the  Woman 
herself,  the  notation  of  time  is  more  obscure, 
less  definite,  and  gloomier:  a  time,  two  times,  a 
half  time  (ch.  xii.  14;  Dan.  xii.  7) — running, 
we  may  say,  into  apparently  endless  helpless 
ness  or  destitution  (Luke  xviii.  1). 

The  succeeding  scene  is  most  wonderful.  The 
theatre  of  this  war  in  Heaven — a  conflict  marvel 
lous  when  considered  merely  in  the  abstract  — 
is,  we  believe,  the  spiritual  and  spirit  world  of 
the  Church  Invisible — not,  however,  the  Heaven 
of  Christ's  glory. 

The  nature  of  the  conflict  is  equally  remarka 
ble  :  Michael  and  his  angels  (as  the  attacking 
party)  war  with  the  Dragon;  but  the  Dragon 
also  wars,  and  his  anyels  (as  the  resisting 
party).  We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
Archangel  Michael  is  an  image  of  Christ 
victoriously  combatant.  Christ  is  an  Arch 
angel  in  His  quality  of  Judge;  and  He  ap 
pears  as  Judge,  not  only  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  also  in  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  His  Church  (Acts  v.  1  sqq.  ;  1  Cor.  v.  1  sqq.). 
That  Christ  has  His  angels  also — those  that  war 
with  Him — not  merely  in  the  evening  of  the 
world,  but  from  the  beginning,  is  a  fact  which 


*  The  Seer  seems  ti>  repeat  hininclf  in  ver.  14,  the  flight 
into  the  w  Iderness  beinn  agiin  de;>ic'ed  there.  But  in  this 
very  fact,  the  arthi'ectnn.cs  of  the  Book  may  be  seen. 
Here,  in  ver.  9,  we  have  the  Heaven-picture  ;  in  ver.  14,  the 
Earth-picture. 


John  has  previously  intimated  in  his  Gospel  (ch. 
i.  51);  they  are  the. principles  and  spirits  which 
are  with  Him  absolutely.  And  so  the  Dragon 
also  lias  his  angels,  his  assistants.  Since  the 
foundation  of  Christ's  Church,  Christian  and 
Antichristian  principles  have  been  warring  with 
each  other — primarily,  in  spiritual,  intellectual 
and  ethical  forms  (John  xiv.  [xv.  ?]). 

These  battles  are  not  simply  central  general 
combats,  but  a  sum  of  great  single  conflicts. 
Michael  wars;  the  angels  war;  the  Dragoa 
wars,  and  his  angels.  But,  with  them,  he  is 
defeated. 

Why  is  it  so  concisely  declared :  they  prevailed 
not  ?  Be  it  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  principial  victory  of  Christ  has  already  taken 
place,  and  that  the  final  historic  victory  cannot 
yet  be  intended.  But  Satan  is  totally  defeated, 
in  so  far  as  respects  the  fact,  that  the  New  Tes 
tament  Heaven,  in  its  central  essence,  is  tho 
roughly  purged  from  him  and  his  angels:  in 
Heaven  their  place  is  no  more  found.  That  is, 
as  the  Church  Triumphant  is  now  established  in 
Heaven,  so,  in  correspondence  with  it,  the 
Church  on  Earth  has  also  a  place  that  is  purified 
from  all  Satanic  essence — the  sphere  of  pure 
Christian  spiritual  life,  the  communion  of  saints. 
Out  of  this  Heaven,  therefore,  is  cast  the  great 
Dragon,  the  ancient  Serpent  (the  demonic  seducer 
of  Adam);  the  Devil  and  Satan,  as  the  slanderer 
and  enemy  of  mankind  (Job  ii.),  who  has  con 
tinually  changed  the  conception:  man  is  sinful 
and  wicked — into  the  calumniatory  sentence: 
he  is  fundamentally  bad ;  and  this,  on  account 
of  his  success  in  approving  himself  the  seducer  of 
the  whole  world. 

When  it  is  declared,  that  the  whole  Satanic 
troop  is  cast  upon  the  Earth,  in  company  with 
its  leader,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  apprehend 
the  declaration  in  an  astronomical  or  local  sense. 
Expelled  from  the  inner  Church,  Satan  now 
directs  his  whole  assault  against  the  outer 
Church.  The  wheat  .of  Christ's  field  remains 
pure;  but  the  field,  as  such,  becomes  impure: 
the  enemy  sows  his  tares  amongst  the  wheat. 

The  foundation  of  the  holy  Church,  the  com 
munion  of  saints,  is  an  infinitely  glorious 
achievement.  A  great  voice  pronounces  the 
hymn  of  victory;  it  is  a  single,  common  trium 
phant  consciousness  of  all  the  heavenly  throng. 
Now  there  is  founded,  with  Christ  and  through 
Him,  a  pure,  eternal  Heaven,  which  descends 
from  Heaven  to  Earth.  And  with  the  pure 
Church,  the  New  Testament  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  established,  in  which  God  reigns  with  three  at 
tributes:  He  has  taken  upon  Himself  the  salvation 
— the  perfect  and  final  redemption  from  all  evil; 
He  has,  further,  taken  to  Himself  the  power  over 
redeemed  souls,  and  has  called  in  the  current 
of  worldly  affairs  as  co-operative  in  redemption 
(Rom.  viii.);  and,  consequently,  He  has  finally 
assumed  the  real  Kingdom  of  His  Spirit  as  a 
sovereignty  over  all  good  spirits.  The  attribute 
of  Christ  is,  henceforth,  the  authority,  the  execu 
tive  power  (e^Dvaia).  Such  is  the  constitution 
of  the  Kingdom  (ch.  xi.  15). 

How  all  this  has  come  to  pass,  is  intimated  in 
the  following  words.  The  negative  term  runs 
thus :  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  who 
accuseth  them  before  our  God  by  day  and  by  night,. 
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The  temptations  to  despair,  which  Satan  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  subsequent 
to  his  seduction  of  them  into  sin,  are  annihi 
lated,  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  faith,  by 
the  sure  and  perfect  peace  of  reconciliation 
(comp.  I  John  iii.  20;  Heb.  ii.  15). 

And  they  conquered  him  by  \_on  account  of]  the 
btood  of  the  Lamb,  is  the  reason  assigned  for  their 
victory  ;  for  it  is  upon  the  triumph  of  Christ  that 
tiie  triumphs  of  Christians  are  grounded.  Their 
heart-victories,  however,  have  become  intellec 
tual  victories  likewise,  through  the  word  of  their 
testimony ;  and  victories  of  their  entire  life,  be 
cause  (key  loved  not  thf.ir  life  unto  death,  when 
martyrdom  was  the  price  of  adherence  to  the 
truth  (Matt.  xvi.  24,  25). 

Therefore  rejoice,  ye  Heavens,  and  ye  that 
dwell  (take  up  your  abode)  in  them — such  is  the 
festal  conclusion.  Heaven  spreads  out  into  a 
plenitude  of  Heavens  (John  xiv.  2),  and  these 
Heavens  become  peopled  with  blessed  conquerors. 

A  terrible  contrast  to  the  above  is  presented 
by  the  last  words:  Woe  unto  the  inhabiters*  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  sea.  The  danger  is  height 
ened  for  the  world-church  of  external  order  and 
authority,  as  well  as  for  the  surging  popular 
life  and  the  fluctuations  of  society.  For  the 
Devil,  as  the  poisoner  of  the  truly  historical 
powers,  has  made  their  common  destruction 
his  aim.  He  has  great  anger;  the  principle  of 
dernoaic  worldly- mindedness  is  excited — the 
more,  as  it  is  a  final  paroxysm,  or  because  he 
hnowe.th  that  he  hath  little  lime. 

The  fact  that  the  Heaven-picture  continues  to 
this  passage,  is  proved,  among  other  things,  by 
the  concluding  hymn  (vers.  10-12). 

[ABSTRACT    OP    VIEWS,    ETC.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

I.    Ch.  xi.  15-19. 

[ELLIOTT  regards  ver.  14  as  setting  forth  the 
cessation  of  the  Turkish  woe — the  period  of 
cessation  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
A.  D.  1571,  and  extending  to  the  peace  (humilia 
ting  to  Turkey)  in  1791,  between  Turkey  on  the 
one  side  and  Russia  and  Austria  on  the  other. 
He  connects  this  •'  second  half"  of  the  Turkish 
woe  with  the  visions  of  ch.  x.  1-xi.  13,  as  fol 
lows  :  It  was  just  after  the  "  slaying  of  the  third 
part  of  men  "  (ch.  ix.  18),  i.  «.,  the  fall  of  Constan 
tinople — and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  catastro 
phe  to  induce  repentance  (see  p.  210,  foot-note), 
that  the  Covenant  Angel  descended  (ch.  x.  1) — 
betokening  the  Reformation  (see  p.  218) ;  and  also 
it  was  just  after  the  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of  the 
City  and  the  seven  Chiliads  (ch.  x.  13),  »'.  e.,  the 
political  earthquake  following  the  Reformation 
(see  p.  228),  that  the  announcement  of  ver.  14 
was  made.  (The  beginning  of  this  earthquake 
he  places  about  A.  D.,  1569  ;  the  battle  of  Le 
panto  was  fought  A.  D.  1571.)  Vers.  15-19  he 
interprets  as  a  general  Heaven-picture  of  ihelast 
time  (including  the  establishment  of  Christ's  Mil 
lennial  Kingdom),  the  development  of  the  great 
events  of  this  vision  being  deferred  until  after 
"  the  parenthetic  Visions  "  in  chs.  xii.— xiv. 


*  [In  the  Text  (see  ver.  12  and   note  17)  our  author  pro 
perly  omits  tL*K>  words. — E.  R.  C.J 


BARNES  regards  the  description  of  the  events 
of  the  seventh  Trumpet  as  closing  with  ver.  18; 
the  period  extending  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Millennial  Kingdom,  and  the  vision  closing  the 
series  of  visions  beginning  at  ch.  v.  1.  He  re 
gards  ver.  19  as  commencing  "  a  new  sei  ies  of 
visions,  intended,  also,  but  in  a  different  line,  to 
extend  down  to  the  consummation  of  all  tilings." 

STUART  :  "One  powerful  and  bitter  enemy  of 
Christianity  is  now,  or  is  speedily  to  be,  put 
down.  The  judgments  of  Heaven,  which  had 
been  so  gradually  proceeding,  and  seemingly  so 
slow,  are  immediately  to  be  consummated.  The 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  opposing  and  em 
bittered  Judaism  is  to  be  completed.  'Their 
place  and  nation  are  now  to  be  taken  away.' 
The  progress  of  the  Gospel  can  no  longer  be 
stayed  by  them." 

WORDSWORTH  agrees  with  Barnes  in  regarding 
this  section  as  closing  the  first  series  of  visions, 
and  with  commentators  generally,  in  regarding 
it  as  referring  to  the  last  time. 

ALFORD:  (Ver.  14).  "  Transitional — The  episo 
dical  visions  of  chs.  x.  1-11,  xi.  1-13  are  finished  ; 
and  the  prophecy  refers  to  the  plagues  of  the 
sixth  Trumpet,  ch.  ix.  13-21.  These  formed  the 
second  woe,  and  upon  these  the  third  is  to  follow 
(vers.  15-19).  But  in  actual  relation  and  detail 
it  does  not  immediately  follow.  Instead  of  it.  we 
have  voices  nf  thanksgiving  in  Heaven,  for  that 
the  hour  of  God's  Kingdom  and  vengeance  is  come. 
The  Seer  is  not  yet  prepared  to  set  forth  the  na 
ture  of  this  taking  of  the  Kingdom,  this  reward 
to  God's  servants,  this  destruction  of  the  de 
stroyers  of  the  earth.  Before  he  does  so,  an 
other  series  of  prophetic  visions  must  be  given 
regarding  not  merely  the  dwellers  on  the  earth, 
but  the  Church  herself,  her  glory  and  her  shame, 
her  faithfulness  and  her  apostasy.  When  this 
series  has  been  given,  then  shall  be  declared  in 
its  fullness  the  manner  and  the  process  of  the 
time  of  the  end." — "Notice  (1),  that  the  seventh 
Seal,  the  seventh  Trumpet,  and  the  seventh  Vial, 
are  all  differently  accompanied  from  any  of  the 
preceding  series  in  each  case  ;  (2)  at  each  seventh 
member  of  the  series  (a)  we  hear  what,  is  done, 
not  on  earth,  but  in  Heaven  (chs.  viii.  1  ;  xi.  15 ; 
xvi.  17)  ;  (b)  we  have  it  related  in  the  form  of 
a  solemn  conclusion  (with  slight  variations), 
fyevovro  (ipovrul  K.  r.  "k.,  chs.  viii.  5;  xi.  19; 
xvi.  18  sqq.  ;  (c)  we  have  plain  indication  in  the 
imagery  or  by  direct  expression,  that  the  end  is 
come,  or  close  at  hand,  by  (a)  the  imagery  of 
the  sixth  Seal,  and  the  two  episodes  preceding 
the  seventh  Seal,  (,3)  the  declaration  here  fj~/.6ev 
6  Kaipof  ruv  veKpav  KpiS^vai,  (y)  the  IVjwei'  sound 
ing  from  the  Temple  and  the  Throne  on  the  pour 
ing  out  of  the  seventh  Vial;  (3)  all  this  forms 
strong  ground  for  inference,  that  the  three 
series  of  visions  are  not  continuous,  but  re 
sumptive  ;  not  indeed  going  over  the  same  ground 
with  one  another,  either  of  time  or  of  occur 
rence,  but  each  evolving  something  which  was 
not  in  the  former,  and  putting  the  course  of 
God's  providence  in  a  different  light.  It  is  true 
that  the  Seals  involve  the  Trumpets,  the  Trum 
pets  the  Vials  ;  but  it  is  not  mere  temporal  suc 
cession,  the  involution  and  inclusion  are  far 
deeper,"  etc. 

LORD  :  The  seventh  Trumpet  is  to  be  followed 
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by  1.  The  assumption  by  the  Redeemer  of  the 
dominion  of  the  earth  in  a  new  and  peculiar  re 
lation  as  its  King,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
visible  and  eternal  reign.  2.  The  resurrection, 
and  public  adoption  as  heirs  of  the  Kingdom,  of  all 
saints  who  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  death  ; 
and  the  acceptance  and  reward  of  all  living 
saints.  3.  The  destruction  of  the  apostate 
powers,  the  Wild-beast,  False  Prophet,  etc.  This 
Trumpet  is  cotemporaneous  with  the  seventh 
Vial  (comp.  ver.  19  with  xvi.  18  sqq.)  ;  the  light 
nings,  voices,  etc.,  denoting  excitements,  commo 
tions,  and  revolutions  among  the  nations,  and 
the  descent  on  them  of  judgments.  The  open 
ing  of  the  inner  Temple  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  Ark  (ver.  19),  denote,  probably,  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  former  administration  are  fin 
ished,  and  that  thenceforth  the  reasons  of  the 
Divine  procedure  are  to  be  understood. 

GLASGOW  regards  the  prophecy  of  the  period 
of  the  seventh  Trumpet  as  contemplated  in  only 
ver.  13.  This  period  he  holds  to  begin  with  the 
Reformation  and  to  extend  "through  all  the 
period  of  the  Vials."  "  The  Trumpet  declares 
the  Kingdom  to  be  Christ's,  and  goes  on  to  an 
nounce  the  events  by  which  all  rebels  are  to  be 
brought  to  submission  or  extinction."  The 
voices  he  interprets  as  "  The  voice  of  Jesus 
through  the  instrumentality  of  ecclesiastical 
voices.  They  are  the  voices  of  Luther,  Zwingli 
— all  the  Reforming  preachers."  He  explains 
the  expression  :  "  His  Christ's,"  as  relating  to 
the  Church  (see  EXPL.  IN  DETAIL).  Vers.  16, 
17  describe  a  Heaven  scene  (at  the  opening  of  or 
throughout  the  period?) ;  ver.  18,  an  Earth  scene 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  Ver.  19, 
he  refers  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  "  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles,  by  preaching,  'opened 
the  door  of  faith  instrumentally  ! '  "  (See  EXPL. 
IN  DETAIL.) 

II.   Ch.  xii.  1-12. 

[ELLIOTT  :  With  this  section  this  author  re 
gards  PART  IV.  of  the  Apocalypse  as  beginning, 
including  chs.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.  This  PART  pre 
sents  a  "  supplemental  and  explanatory  history 
of  the  Rise,  Character,  and  Establishment  of 
the  Beast  from  the  Abyss,  or  Popedom  ;  with  its 
chief  Adjuncts  ;  and  the  contrasted  Impersona 
tion  of  Christ's  faithful  Church."  The  vision  of 
this  section  he  holds  to  be  retrogressive.  By  the 
Travailing  Woman  he  understands  Christ's  true 
visible  Church,  in  the  heaven  of  political  elevation 
(invested  with  Christ  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ; 
the  moon,  representing  the  civil  authority,  under 
her  feet ;  the  stars,  ecclesiastical  ministers,  re 
cognized  as  dignified  authorities  before  the 
world) ;  bringing  forth  with  pain  (the  Diocletian 
persecution)  a  son  who  is  to  rule,  etc.,  i.  e.,  pro 
ducing  children  who,  united  and  multiplied  into 
a  nation,  are  to  be  raised  to  dominant  political 
power  ;  (this  elevation  being  first  accomplished 
under  Constantine,  to  whom,  according  to  Am 
brose,  was  given  the  title  "  Son  of  the  Church  " ). 
The  Dragon  he  interprets  as  the  Roman  Empire  as 
a  persecuting  power  hostile  to  Christianity.  He 
presents  the  folloxving  indications  as  to  the  time 
of  the  birth  and  effort  to  destroy:  (1)  not  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Second  century,  as  it  was 


then  that  the  dragon  was  first  used  as  a  Roman 
ensign;  (2)  not  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  as 
it  was  then  that  the  diadem  was  first  assumed  as 
one  of  the  imperial  insignia  ;  (3)  the  drawing 
by  the  Dragon  of  a  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
Heaven  indicates  that  though  he  was  still  in  the 
political  heaven,  his  power  was  diminished  to  a 
third  part  of  the  Imperial  power,  and  this  oc 
curred  about  A.  D.  313,  when  in  two  divisions 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Europe  and  Africa  (under 
Constantine  and  Licinius),  Christianity  was  in  the 
ascendancy,  but  in  the  third,  Asia  (under  Max- 
imin),  Christians  were  still  exposed  to  persecution; 
(4)  this  was  the  period  of  the  termination  of 
forty  weeks  (280  prophetic  days  from  Pentecost) 
of  the  Church's  gestation.  The  attempt  to  destroy 
he  explains  by  (1)  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
min  (see  Gibbon  ii.  489)  ;  (2)  the  apostasy  of 
Licinius,  A.  D.  323,  and  the  following  persecu 
tions.  The  catching  up  of  the  child  to  God  and 
Hit  throne  he  regards  as  the  elevation  of  Con 
stantine,  as  an  avowed  Christian,  to  the  undi 
vided  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  Christianity,  after 
the  defeat  of  Licinius  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
A.  D.  323  (see  Gibbon  and  historians  generally). 
(For  the  explanation  of  the  flight  of  the  Woman, 
see  the  following  abstract,  p.  258.)  The  war  in 
Hfaven  he  regards  as  indicating  the  struggle  of 
Paganism  for  re-elevation  to  political  power  un 
der  Licinius  and  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the 
throwing  dozen  of  the  Dragon  (or  Satan,  who 
inspired  them)  as  the  final  downfall  of  Paganism, 
primarily  in  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  and  finally 
in  the  death  of  Julian  in  the  Persian  War,  A. 
D.  363.  Vers.  10-12  (1st  clause)  he  interprets 
as  the  Church's  song  of  victory  in  the  ''tymbolic 
Heaven  of  political  elevation  and  power."  The 
last  clause  of  ver.  12  he  regards  "as  a  detached 
and  solemn  notification  by  the  dictating  prophetic 
Spirit  of  some  woe  on  the  Roman  Empire  soon 
about  to  follow,"  reference  being  had  "  prima 
rily,  to  heretical  persecutors  within  the  Church 
and  Empire ;  and,  secondarily,  to  the  Gothic 
scourge." 

BARNES  agreei,  in  the  main,  with  Elliott. 
His  most  important  variations  are  as  to — 1. 
The  adornment  of  the  Woman:  by  the  moon 
under  her  feet  he  understands  "the  ancient  (Jew 
ish)  and  comparatively  obscure  dispensation 
now  made  subordinate  and  humble;  and  by  the 
twelve  stars,  "the  usual  well-known  division  of 
the  people  of  God  into  twelve  parts."  2.  The 
war  in  Heaven:  he  writes,  "Another  vision  ap 
pears.  It  is  that  of  a  contest  between  Michael, 
the  protecting  Angel  of  the  people  of  God,  and 
the  great  foe,  in  which  victory  declares  in  favor 
of  the  former,  and  Satan  suffers  a  discomfiture, 
as  if  he  were  cast  from  Heaven  to  Earth." 

STUART  interprets  (1)  the  Woman  as  the 
Church  ("  not  simply  as  Jewish,  but  in  a  more 
generic  and  theocratic  sense,  the  people  of  God") 
at  the  period  of  Christ's  birth;  (2)  the  child  as 
Christ  Himself;  (3)  the  dragon  as  Satan  inspiring 
Herod,  Judas  and  other  persecutors ;  (4)  the 
attempt  to  destroy  as  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem 
and  the  other  assaults  on  our  Lord;  (5)  the 
catching  up  to  Heaven  as  the  Ascension;  (6)  the 
War  in  Heaven  (the  lower  heaven,  the  air)  as  a 
struggle  between  good  and  bad  spirits,  "accord- 
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ing  to  the  usual  popular  modes  of  conception  ;"* 
(7)  "the  words  of  the  voice  in  Heaven  (ver.  10 
sqq.)  are  to  be  regarded  mainly  as  anticipative  of 
victory  ia  respect  to  the  future,  grounded  on  a 
reminiscence  of  victory  with  regard  to  the 
past." 

WORDSWORTH  regards  ch.  xii.  as  a  "Prophetic 
View  of  the  History  of  the  Church  relatively  to 
Rome"  (vers.  1-12,  relatively  to  heathen  Rome). 
"  The  Woman  in  this  vision  is  the  Christian 
Church  ;  she  appeared  in  Heaven,  for  her  origin 
is  from  above ;  she  is  clothed  with  the  Sun,  for 
Christ  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness;  she  has  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  because  she  will  survive  the 
changes  of  this  world;  she  has  on  her  head  a 
crown  of  victory  (OTEI-HIVOC.) ;  the  crown  of  twelve 
stars  indicates  the  Twelve  Apostles."  The  Dragon 
is  the  Old  Serpent,  who  is  called  in  this  Book 
the  Dragon,  see  vers.  9,  15,  16,  where  the  names 
Sulan,  Devil,  Dragon  and  Serpent  are  inter 
changed;  the  Dragon  is  also  described  here  as 
having  Seven  Heads,  etc.  ;  diadems  are  symbols 
of  royally;  horns  are  emblems  of  power  (Luke  i. 
69) ;  the  number  seven  represents  completeness, 
and  combined  with  the  number  ten  (ten  horns), 
it  connects  this  manifestation  of  the  Dragon 
with  the  display  of  his  power,  as  wielded  by  the 
fourth  great  Monarchy,  that  of  Rome."  He  refers 
the  Male  Son  primarily  to  Christ,  secondarily  to 


*  [SCRIPTURAL  AXGELOLOOY.] 

[STUART  gives,  in  the  Appendix  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  an  elaborate  Excursus  on  this  subject,  of  which 
the  following  ia  an  abstract. 

I.  Good  Angels. 

1.  They  are  very  numerous,  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17 ;  2 
Kings  vi.  16,  17;  Heb.  xii.  22;  Matt.  xxvi.  53:  Jude   14- 
Rev.  T.  11. 

2.  They  accompany  the  Divine  Majesty  and  the  Saviour, 
and  tak»  part  in  all  the  peculiarly  glorious  displays  which 
they  mak«',  •  ither  in  the  way  of  mercy  or  of  judgment.    (1). 
At  the  g.ving   of  the   Law,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17  • 
Heb.  ii.  2  ;  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Gal.  iii.  19.     (2).  At  the  destruction 
of  Jertnalem,  Matt.   xxiv.  30,  31.    (3).  At  the  final  judg- 
nvnt,  Matt.  xiii.  39-11;    xxv.  31 ;  1  Thess  iv.  16;  2  Thess   i 
7-'.). 

3.  They  are  guardians— (1).  Of  tho  Lord  Jesus,  Luke  i.  11- 
20,  26-38:  Matt,  i.  20,21  ;  ii.  13, 19.  20;  iv.  11  ;  John  i.  51  • 
Luke   xxii.  43;  Matt,  xxviii.  2-7  ;  Mark  xvi.  5-7  ;  Acts  i.  10 
11.     (2).  Of  individuals,  Matt,  xviii.  10;    Gen.  xxxii.  !•    2 
Kings  vi.17:   Ps.  xxxiv.  7;  Acts  xii.  7-15;    Heb.  i.  14.    "(3) 
Of  nations  and  kingdoms,  Ex.  x'v.  19:  xxiii.  20;  xxxiii.  2  • 
Num.  xx.  16;  xxii.  22-35  ;  Josh.  v.  13;    I-a.  Ixiii.  9-    Dan' 
X.  5-13,  20,  21  ;    xl.  1 ;  Zech.  1.  8-14  ;  iii.  1,  2  ;  xii.  1 ;  Jude  9! 
From  all  this  it  is  apparent  that  not  only  the  Jews  but  other 
nations — that  not  only  Jesus  aud  the  saints,  but  little,  children 
have  their  guardian  angola. 

4.  They  are  employed  aa  special  ministers   for  executing 
Divine  justice      See  BUST  of  the  preceding  passages;  also 
Gen.  xix.  1-23.  comp.  with    xviii.  1,  2;    Ex.  xii.  23;    Josh 
v.  13,  14;  28am.  xxiv.  16,  17;   2   Kings   xix.  35  ;   Acts   xii. 
23;  Rev.  vii.-xi.;  xvi. 

5.  They  seem  to  watch  over  and  govern  the  different  ele 
ments,    Rev.  vii     1,  2;    xiv.  18;  xvi.  5,  (prob.  7) ;  xix.   17; 
(also  probably  Ps.  civ.  4  ;  Heb.  i.  7). 

6.  They    were   regarded  as   intercessors,  Job.  xxxiii.  23 ; 
Zech.  i.  12,  13.     I'i  Rev.  viii.  3  an  Angel  takes  h<s  station  hy 
the  altar  in  Heaven,  and  pres«nts  •'  much  incense  ....  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints."     (He  endeavors  to  show,  by  copi 
ous    extracts    from   Jewish    and    contemporary    Christian 
writings,  that  John  is  not  singular  in  hia  alleged  meaning 
In  Rev.  viii.  3.     This  view,  be  it  observed,  does  not   involve 
the  ntterly  unscriptural  idea  that  Angels  may  themselves  be 
invoked.) 

II.  Evil  Angf.lt. 

1.  These  are  numerous,  Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  xii.  26;  Mark  v.  9. 

2.  They   were   originally   good,  but  fell   from   their  first 
estate,  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  6. 

3.  One  is  more  distinctly  marked  and  made  very  promi 
nent.     He  is  cal'ed  (1).  Satan  (JDBTI),  the  adversary.  Job  i. 
6-12;  ii.  1-7;  1  Chron.  xxi.  I;1  Zech.  iii  1,  2;  Matt.  xii.  26; 
Mark  iv.  15;  Luke  xxii.  3;  Acts  v.  3;  Rom.  xvi.  20,  etc.  (2). 


the  people  of  Christ;  the  rod  of  iron  is  Christ's 
word,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  it  the  male 
children,  the  masculine  spirits  of  Christ's  Church, 
are  endued  with  power  from  Him  to  rule  the 
nations  and  overcome  the  world."  (On  the  flight 
of  the  Woman  see  the  Abstract  on  p.  261.)  Con 
cerning  the  war  in  Heaven,  he  writes:  "St.  John 
now  reverts  to  an  earlier  period,  in  order  to  re 
cite  the  antecedent  history  of  the  Dragon,  and  to 
explain  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
led  to  persecute  the  Woman,  and  he  traces  that 
history  till  it  is  brought  down,  in  ver.  14,  to  the 
same  point  as  in  ver.  6,  namely,  to  the  escape 
of  the  Woman  in  the  Wilderness ;  Satan  is 
displayed  aa  he  was  before  his  fall  from 
Heaven." 

ALFORD  regards  the  vision  of  this  chapter  "as 
introductory  to  I  he  whole  imagery  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  Apocalypse,"  and  holds  ihat  "  the  principal 
details  of  the  present  section  (chapter)  are  rather 
descriptive  than  s'riclly  prophetical."  By  the  Wo 
man  he  understands  "  the  Church,  the  Bride  of 
God,  and,  of  course,  from  the  circumstances  af 
terwards  related,  the  Old  Testament  Church,  at 
least  at  this  beginning  of  the  vision  ;"  by  the 
Dragon,  the  Devil  ("he  is  Tcvp'p6<;,  perhaps  for 
the  combined  reasons  of  the  wasting  properties 
of  fire,  and  the  redness  of  blood;"  the  seven  crown 
ed  heads  represent  "  universality  of  earthly  do- 

The  Tempter,  Matt.  iv.  1-11 ;  xiii.  19;  Luke  xxii.  3,  53 ;  Acts 
v.  3;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  1  Thess.  iii.  5;  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  Rev.  xii.  9; 
xx.  2,  8, 10.  (3).  The  Destroyer  ('ArroAAuwvl,  Rev.  ix.  11. 
(4).  The  Devil  (6  Si.a£oAos),  the  accuser,  i;x lumniator.  This 
designation  is  too  frequent  to  need  references. 

4.  The  extent  of  8  itan's  power,  together  with    that  of 
other  evil  spirits  (d'nums),  is  very  great,  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  John 
xii.  31  ;  John   xiv.  30;  Eph.  Ti.  12:  Col.  i.  13;  Rev.  xii.  17; 
xx.  8.     (This  extensive  influence  is  the  result  of  conuptiou 
in  men,  rather  than  of  any  irresistible  power  in  Satan,  Jas. 
iv.  7  ;  1  Pet.  v.  8,  9  ;  Eph.  iv.  27.) 

5.  Place  of  evil  spirits  before  the  general  judgment.    (1). 
The  A  byss.    This  word  means  without  bottom,  tenfatfir/mable. 
The  idea  of  the  Hebrews  respecting   it  wna  that  of  a  deep, 
d.trk  pit  or  chasm,  which  was,  or  might  be,  closed  up,  and 
where  darknesx  perpetually  reigned  ;  hence  Jude  6,  "  >ui_<  Is 

kept  in  perpetual  chains  under  darkness, '  i.  e  ,  in  the 

deep  and   dark  abyss.     See   also  2  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  Luke  viii.  31 ; 
Rev.  ix.   1,  11;    xvii.   8;    xx.  1-3  (this,  ver.  9,   is    styled 
<t>v\a.Kri).      (2).  Deserts,  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14  ;    Rev.  xviii. 
2;  Malt  xii.  43.     (3).  The  air,  Eph.  ii.  2  ;  vi.  12. 

6.  They  are  sometimes  employed  as  executioners  of  Divine 
justice  or  chastisement,  Job  i..ii;    1  Kings  xxii.  21-23 ;  1 
Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim.  i.  20. 

The  Excursus  concludes  with  the  following :  "  Is  angelic 
interposition  unworthy  of  the  Godhead  ?  What  then  are  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  all  the  intermediate  agencies  by  which 
the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth  carries  on  His  designs  and 
accomplishes  His  purposes f  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  con 
ceive  of  no  more  magnificent  and  ennobling  view  of  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  than  that  which  regard-"  Him. 
as  delighting  to  multiply,  eveu  t>>  an  almost  boundle  s  ex.: 
tent,  beings  made  in  His  own  image,  and  therefore  rational, 
and  moral,  and  immortal,  lik«  Himself.  How  different  from, 
representing  Him  as  the  Master  of  a  magnificent  puppet- 
show,  all  of  win  h  Ho  manages  by  m-rely  pulling  the  wires 
with  His  own  h  .nds!  To  make  Him  the  only  re.il  agent  in 
the  universe,  and  all  else  as  nwe  passive  recipient*  of  HU 
influence,  is  to  take  from  Him  tlie  glory  that  remits  froia 
the  creation  of  numberless  beings  in  His  own  image — beings 
which  reflect  the  brightness  of  their  great  Original.  It  is 
this  intelligent  and  rational  creation  in  which  Ji'hn  lives, 
moves,  tliink-i.  and  speaks.  The  universe,  as  viewed  by 
him,  i»  filled  with  miniiters  swift  to  do  Jehovah's  will. 
They  stanl  before  His  throne;  they  preside  over  nations; 
they  guide  the  sun  in  his  shining  course;  the  moon  and 
stars  send  forth  radiance  at  their  bidding:  the  very  ele 
ments  are  wa'ch'-d  o»er  by  them;  even  infants  are  com- 
mitt»d  to  th<»  guidance  of  presence-angels  ;  and  '  the  Angel 
of  the  L>rd  encampeth  round  abont  all  that  fear  Him.' 
Such  is  th»  Universe,  which  the  God  Who  n,  and  was,  and  is 
to  come  has  created  ami  gove  ns;  and  ami  1  the  contempla 
tion  of  productions  and  arrangements  guch  as  these,  John 
wrote  the  glowing  pages  of  the  Apocalypse."— E.  R.  CJ 
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minion  ;"  "  the  magnitude  and  fury  of  the  Dra 
gon  are  graphically  given  by  the  fact  of  its  tail 
.  .  .  sweeping  down  the  stars  of  heaven  ")  ;  by 
the  child,  "the  Lord  Jesus,  andnone  other  "  ("the 
exigencies  of  this  passage  require  that  the  birth 
should  be  understood  literally  and  historically, 
of  that  Birth  of  which  all  Christians  know  ;"  (see 
also  EXPL.  IN  DETAIL,  ver.  5).  Concerning  the 
war,  he  writes :  "  The  war  here  spoken  of  ap 
pears  in  some  of  its  features  in  the  Book  of  Da 
niel,  ch.  x.  13,  21  ;  xii.  1  (also  Jude  9)  ...  Sa 
tan's  being  cast  out  of  Heaven  to  the  Earth  is  the 
result  not  of  the  contest  with  the  Lord  Himself, 
of  which  it  is  only  an  incident  leading  to  a  new 
phase,  but  of  an  appointed  conflict  with  his  faith 
ful  fellow  angels  led  on  by  the  Archangel  Mi 
chael."  (See  also  EXPL.  is  DETAIL.)  In  con 
clusion  he  writes  :  "  I  own  that  I  have  been  led 
...  to  think  whether  after  all  the  Woman  may 
represent,  not  the  invisible  Church  of  God's  true 
people,  which  under  all  conditions  of  the  world 
must  be  known  only  to  Him,  but  the  true  visible 
C/titrch:  that  Church  which  in  its  divinely  pre 
scribed  form  as  existing  at  Jerusalem  was  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
which  continued  as  established  by  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles,  in  unbroken  unity  during  the  first 
centuries,  but  which,  as  time  went  on,  was  broken 
up  by  evil  men  and  evil  doctrines,  and  has  re 
mained,  unseen,  unrealized,  her  unity  an  article 
of  faith,  not  of  sight,  but  still  multiplying  her 
seed,  those  who  keep  the  commandments  of  God 
and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  in  various  sects 
and  different  countries,  waiting  the  day  for  her 
comely  order  and  oneness  again  to  be  manifested 
— the  day  when  she  shall  '  come  up  out  of  the 
wilderness,  leaning  on  her  Beloved;'  when  our 
Lord's  prayer  for  the  unity  of  His  people  being 
accomplished,  the  world  shall  believe  that  the 
Father  has  sent  Him.  If  we  are  disposed  to  carry 
out  this  idea,  we  might  see  the  great  realization 
of  the  flight  into  the  wilderness  in  the  final  sever 
ance  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  the  flood  cast  after  the  Wo 
man  by  the  Dragon  in  the  irruption  of  the  Mo 
hammedan  armies.  But  this,  though  not  less 
satisfactory  than  the  other  interpretations,  is  as 
unsatisfactory.  The  latter  part  of  the  vision  yet 
awaits  its  clearing  up." 

LORD.  "  The  Woman  is  the  representative  of 
the  true  people  of  God ;  .  .  .  her  sunbeam  robe, 
her  station  above  the  moon,  and  her  crown  of 
stars,  bespeak  her  greatness,  conspicuousness, 
and  majesty ;  .  .  .  her  cry  and  labor  to  bear,  de 
note  the  importunate  desire  and  endeavor  of 
those  whom  she  symbolizes  to  present  to  the  em 
pire  one  who  should,  as  their  son,  rise  to  supreme 
power,  and  rule  the  nations  with  an  iron  sceptre, 
etc."  "The  great  red  Dragon  symbolizes  the 
rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  seven  headt  de 
noting  the  seven  species  of  the  chiefs  of  its  an 
cient  government ;  the  ten  horns  the  chiefs  into 
which  its  western  half  was  divided  on  its  conquest 
by  the  Goths ;  .  .  .  its  sweeping  its  tail  through 
the  sky,  dragging  one-third  of  the  stars,  and 
casting  them  to  the  earth,  represents  its  violent 
dejection  of  one-third  of  the  Christian  teachers 
from  their  stations  by  imprisonment,"  etc.  By  the 
child  he  understands  CONSTANTINE;  and  his  being 
caught  up  to  God  and  Hit  throne  he  takes  as  de 


noting  "both  (1)  that  he  was  rescued  in  an  ex 
traordinary  manner  from  the  attempts  of  the  Pa 
gan  Emperor  to  destroy  him,  and  exalted  to 
supreme  power  in  the  Empire;  and  (2)  that  he 
became  in  that  station  a  usurper  of  the  rights  of 
God,  and  an  object  of  idolatrous  homage  to  his 
subjects."  "  That,  the  Woman  fled  into  the  de- 
sSrt,  signifies  that  the  people  of  God,  wholly  dis 
appointed  in  their  expectation  of  a  more  favora 
ble  rule  from  monarchs  professing  to  be  Christ  inm 
and  exposed  to  greater  evils  than  they  had  suf 
fered  from  their  pagan  persecutors,  were  com 
pelled,  in  order  to  safety,  to  retire  from  the  na 
tionalized  Church  into  seclusion."  (See  also 
Abstract  on  p.  262 ).  Concerning  the  war,  he 
writes:  "Michael  and  his  angel.s  are  symbols  of 
believers  in  Christ,  who  gain  a  victory  by  faith 
in  His  blood,  by  proclaiming  His  word,  and  by 
submitting  to  martyrdom  rather  than  swerve 
from  fidelity  to  Him.  .  .  .  Satan*  ami  his  angels, 
on  the  other  hand,  symbolize  antagonists  of  be 
lievers,  who  endeavor  by  contradiction  to  coun 
tervail,  or  by  persecution  to  prevent,  their  tes 
timony  and  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  idola 
try.  .  .  .  The  period  of  this  war  was  the  period 
of  the  persecutions  by  Diocletian,  Galerius, 
Maxentius,  Maximin,  and  Licinius ;  and  the 
victory,  that  change  of  feeling  that  rendered  per 
secution  and  paganism  itself  unpopular,  prompted 
Constantino  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Chris 
tians,  and  finally  led  to  the  rejection  of  paganism 
as  the  religion  of  the  State."  "  The  chant  (ver. 
10)  was  uttered  by  thevictors,  and  indicates  that 
the  Church  was  to  regard  .  .  (the  victory)  as 
insuring  the  speedy  Advent  of  Christ,  and  com 
mencement  of  His  millennial  reign.  The  heavens 
summoned  to  rejoice  are  the  new  heavens,  the 
symbol  of  the  risen  and  glorified  saints;  .  .  . 
they  who  dwell  in  those  heavens  are  the  sancti 
fied  nations  who  are  to  live  under  their  sway  ; 
.  .  .  the  land  and  the  sea  .  .  .  denote  the  nations 
at  rest  and  in  agitation  anterior  to  the  establish 
ment  of  that  millennial  kingdom."  "  That  the 
dejection  of  Satan  and  his  angels  was  to  be  a  woe 
to  the  earth,  indicates  that  the  decline  of  the  pagan 
party  into  a  minority  was  to  exasperate  its  priests 
and  rulers,  and  lead  them  to  more  violent  mea 
sures,  to  overwhelm  their  antagonists,  and  rein 
state  themselves  in  authority." 

GLASGOW  regards  the  Woman  as  denoting  the 
invisible  Church  ;  the  Child,  all  the  regenerated 
children  of  God,  the  assumption  of  the  Child,  the 
elevation  of  the  members  of  the  Church  invisible 
to  a  heavenly  status;  the  Dragon  ("the  seven 
headed  monster,  with  his  sixth  head  now  fully 
developed  "),f  the  heathen  empire  ;  the  attempt 


*  [Lord  distinguishes  between  the  great  Drajon  of  ver.  3, 
and  the  great  re,<l  Dragon  of  ver.  6,  identifying  the  former 
with  Satan.— E.  R.  C.j 

t  [GLASGOW:  "  The  pagan  empire  occupied  the  place  and 
character  of  all  the  heads  developed  and  gone.  .  .  .  Various 
enumerations  of  them  (the  heads)  have  been  propounded. 
That  which  bears  most  verisimilitude!*:  1.  Egypt  .  .  .  2. 
Palestine  or  Arabia  (Amalek,  Idumea,  etc.)  ...  3.  Assyria  .  . 
.  .  4.  Babylon  ...  5.  Persia  ...  6.  Tavan,  nr  Hellas,  dating 
from  Alexander's  conquest  of  Persia,  B.  C.  3:il,  and  compre 
hending  Greece  and  Rome,  until  Paganism  fell,  and  which, 
when  it  became  complete,  assumed  the  nature  and  received 
the  name  of  Dragon.  7.  Rome,  which  began  first  with  Con- 
stantine,  who  adopted  Byzantium  as  his  capitol,  B.  0.  323, 
and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  rise  of  that  new  or  second  Ro 
man  empire,  called  ©ijpiof,  themonster  with  seven  hj  tuts  (the 
first  six  repres  <nted  by  the  last)  aud  teu  horns."  (dee  foot- 
not*  t,  P.  272.  >—E.  R.  C.I 
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to  devour,  the  persecution  of  the  Church  begun, 
in  a  public  and  national  sense,  in  A.  D.  51,  under 
Claudius,  but  in  an  indirect  sense  in  Herod's 
massacre  of  the  babes;  the  flight  (ver.  6,  dis 
tinguished  from  that  of  ver.  14),  the  banishment 
of  Christians  in  the  first  persecution,  A.  D.  51. 
The  war  he  interprets  as  the  intellectual  and  po 
lemical  warfare  waged  between  Jesus  (Michael) 
and  His  ministers  ^Quadratus,  Aristides,  Justin, 
etc.),  and  Satan  and  his  ministers  (Celsus,  Por 
phyry,  Diocletian,  etc.),  resulting  in  the  defection, 
i.  e.,  the  destruction  of  Pagan  supremacy  under 
Constantino.  The  hymn  (ver.  10)  he  regards  as 
that  of  Christians  raised  to  the  Heaven  of  eccle 
siastical  superiority;  the  woe  (ver.  12)  as  im 
plying  that  Satan  instigated  the  pagan  priesthood 
to  resist  Christianity  to  the  utmost,  and  also  that 
after  Constantino,  Arianism  prevailed. 

ACBERLES.*  "  Woman  and  Beast  form  mani 
festly  the  same  contrast  as  in  Daniel  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  Beasts.  ...  In  both  cases  it  is  the 
human  which  is  opposed  to  the  bestial,  only  with 
Daniel  in  male,  with  John  in  female  shape.  Da 
niel  beholds  the  Man,  the  Bridegroom,  the  Mes 
siah  ;  because  he  looks  into  the  time  when  Christ 
shall  reappear  visibly  and  establish  His  Kingdom 
upon  earth.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  within 
whose  horizon  lies,  to  speak  at  present  only  in  a 
general  way,  the  time  before  the  second  advent, 
beholds  the  Woman,  the  Bride,  the  Congregation 
of  God  in  the  world.  He  beholds  her  in  the 
figure  of  a  Woman,  and  this  symbolism  is  not 
confined  to  the  Apocalypses,  but  is  a  consumma 
tion  of  the  whole  usus  loquendi  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  It  begins  in  the  Pentateuch  .  .  . 
(for  example  Ex.  xxxiv.  15  ;  Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  xx. 
6,  6 ;  Num.  xiv.  33  ;  xv.  39  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  16  ; 
xxxii.  16,  21).  We  find  a  further  development 
of  this  view  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  .  .  . 
(Isa.  i.  21;  1.  1;  liv.  1;  Jer.  ii.  2,  20,  23-25; 
iii.  1  ;  Ezek.  xvi.,  xxiii.;  Hos.  i.,  etc.).  In  the 
New  Testament  the  same  expression  is  used  by 
John  the  Baptist  (John  iii.  29).  Thus  from  the 
very  outset  Christ  is  introduced  in  the  place  of 
Jehovah  :  in  the  time  of  fulfillment  Jehovah  be 
came  Jesus  Christ,  as  His  name  manifests,  6  Ku- 
ptof,  the  Lord.  He  Himself  calls  Himself  the 
Bridegroom  (Matt.  ix.  15).  .  .  .  We  meet  the  same 
view  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles  (Eph.  v.  23-32, 
comp.  with  Gen.  ii.)  .  .  .  All  this  the  Apocalypse 
sums  up  in  one  word,  Woman  (xii.  1).  The  cha 
racteristic  of  woman,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  man,  is  her  being  subject  (Eph.  v.  22-24),  the 
surrendering  of  herself,  her  being  receptive. 
And  this  is  in  like  manner  the  characteristic  of 
man  in  his  relation  to  God,  and  receiving  from 
Him.  .  .  .  Humanity,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
God,  is  the  Woman  ;  therefore  it  is  said  of  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  woman  (xii.  5),  that  He  is  a  Male- 
Son.  True,  He  is  born  of  a  woman ;  .  .  but  at  the 
same  time,  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  such  His 
relation  to  the  Church  is  that  of  Husband  to 
Wife.  .  .  .  This  is  the  simple  meaning  of  the  ad 
dition  of  male  to  son,  apparently  pleonastic.  .  .  . 
Beside  Him  no  man  dare  deny  his  receptive, 
woman-like  position  ;  for  they  who  imagine  to 
have  life  in  themselves,  who  separate  themselves 


*  [Although  this  distinguished  author  cannot  be  classed 
with  English  and  American  commentators,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
p«r  here  to  present  an  abstract  of  hU  views.— E.  B.  C.J 


from  God,  rise  against  Him,  and,  trusting  to 
stand  in  their  own  strength,  sink  to  the  level  of 
irrational  beauts.  The  proud  nature  strength  of 
man  is  not  of  a  manly,  but  of  a  beastly  kind  ;  it 
is  nothing  but  the  brute  force  of  the  beast.  .  .  . 
The  choice  of  symbols  is  (not)  accidental  or  ar 
bitrary,  but  based  on  the  essential  characteristics 
of  Woman  and  of  the  beast.  .  .  .  Woman  and  Beast 
designate  the  Kingdom  [Church]  of  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  world,  not  only  in  this  or 
that  period  of  their  development  in  time  ;  but 
also  in  general  universality."  By  the  male-son, 
this  commentator  understands  (as  above)  CHRIST  ; 
by  the  Woman,  ai  the  period  of  Christ's  advent, 
"  the  congregation  of  God  in  its  Old  Testament 
shape;"  by  her  adornments — the  sun,  the  super 
natural  Divine  light  borne  by  her ;  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  heathenism  vanquished  and  con 
quered  by  her  ;  the  crown  of  stars,  the  twelve 
fold  division  of  Israel  (continued  in  the  twelve 
fold  New  Testament  shape,  ch.  xxi.  12).  The 
u'ilderness  he  regards  as  indicating  the  heathen 
world  whither  the  Church  fled  from  Canaan  ; 
"  the  flight  of  the  Woman  into  the  wilderness  is  no 
thing  else  but  the  passing  away  of  the  Kingdom, 
[Church]  of  God  from  the  Jews,  and  its  intro 
duction  among  the  Gentiles:  Matt.  viii.  11,  12; 
xxii.  43 ;  Acts  xiii.  46,  47 ;  xxviii.  25-28." 
("The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  gives  us  a  grand 
comment  upon  this  in  the  description  it  contains 
of  the  Church's  migration  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  Church's  life  is  nourished  by  the 
kind  ministrations  from  on  high;  she  lives  in 
the  wilderness,  even  as  Israel  on  manna  from 
Heaven  ;  .  .  .  but  though  she  finds  no  nourish 
ment,  yet  she  finds  a  refuge  and  an  asylum  in 
the  Gentile  world,  even  up  to  this  day.")  Con 
cerning  the  war  in  Heaven  (vers.  7—12)  he  writes: 
"  We  cannot  possibly  find  anything  else  but  a 
description  of  the  fact,  known  to  us  from  other 
parts  of  Scripture  .  .  .  that  the  Prince  of  this 
world  is  judged  by  the  completion  of  Christ's 

work    of  reconciliation There  are  three 

stages  of  the  conflict  of  Christ  and  Satan.  The 
first  is  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilder 
ness  ;  .  .  .  (the  second,  the  assault  upon)  those 
who  were  near  Christ,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Sa 
viour's  work;  the  third,  in  which  the  victory  is 
consummated,  is  the  sufferings  and  death,  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus.  (What  Paul 
expresses  in  Col.  ii.  15,  in  a  didactic  form, 
John  saw  in  a  prophetic  vision.  The  devil  is 
now  cast  out  of  Heaven  after  the  Son  is  raised 
to  the  throne  of  God,  ver.  5.  The  Archangel 
Michael  is  appointed  the  executor  of  the  judg 
ment.  For  according  to  Dan.  x.  13,  21 ;  xii.  1, 
he,  among  the  high  angelic  Princes,  is  the  Angel 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  defence  of  God's  Church 
against  the  opposing  powers  in  the  invisible  world 
of  spirits.)"  Vers.  12  sqq.  he  regards  as  setting 
forth  the  second  period*  in  the  history  of  Satan 

*  [Anberlen  holds  that  the  hi'tory  of  Satan  and  evil  gpi- 
rits  ''consists  of  an  ever  deeper  downfall,  in  four  gradations 
or  periods,  thejlrst  extends  to  the  first  coming  of  Christ 
(ver.  8  (fri)  presupposes  that  hitherto,  up  to  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  the  demons  were  in  Heaven  like  the  other  iingels, 
an>t  that  like  them,  they  influenced  Earth  fmm  their  abodes 
in  Heaven,  in  which  there  are  many  mansions.  8e«  Job  i.  6  ; 
ii.  1 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  19-22 ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  2i.  The  second  period 
is  from  Christ  to  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium  ;  then 
Satan  is  cast  out  of  H"aven  to  earth,  where  he  *>xerci8"8  yet 
free  power.  ...  The  third  period  embraces  the  millennia  11. 
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during  which,  having  "lost  his  power  and  place 
in  Heaven,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  because 
(on)  he  can  no  longer  accuse  men  before  God"  "  he 
concentrates  all  his  strength  (by  temptation  and 
persecution)  to  ruin  as  many  souls  as  possible." 
(See  also  in  loco.) — E.  R.  C.] 

EXPLANATIONS  IN  DETAIL.* 
Ch.  xi.  15.  Great  voices. —Voices  simple 
are  prophecies.  In  view  of  the  hasty  movement 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness  toward  the  revela 
tion  of  Antichristianity,  Heaven  is  filled  with 
the  triumphant  and  prophetic  presentiment  that 
now  the  judgment  upon  the  dark  kingdom  and, 
consequently,  the  appearance  of  Christ's  King 
dom,  are  near.  "  The  question — to  whom  did 
these  voices  belong? — need  neither  be  asked  nor 
answered"  (Diisterdieck).  For  various  insignifi 
cant  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  see  Diisterdieck. 
This  commentator  also  rightly  discards  the  limita 
tions  of  the  circuit  of  the  seventh  Trumpet 
(Hengstenberg  :  it  embraces  vers.  15-19  ;  Eb- 
rard :  vers.  15-18),  and,  in  connection  with 
others,  maintains  the  proleptical  import  of  the 
voices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation 
of  the  words : 

In  the  Heaven,  as  indicative  that  John  is 
still  in  Heaven,  reposes  upon  a  comprehensive 
misapprehension  of  the  structure  of  the  Book. 

The  kingdom  of  the  world. — Simultane 
ously  with  the  Satanic  and  Antichristian  uprising, 
the  imminent  emergence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
is  decided  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  comp.  Ps.  ii.) — as 
beginning,  however,  with  dynamical  operations 
which  are  in  constant  process  of  development, 
and  do  not  become  perfectly  .apparent  until  the 
end,  at  the  Parousia. 

Is  become  our  Lord's. — Rapturous  feeling 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  in  face  of  the 
apparent  rule  of  the  Beast  who  is  about  to  come 
forth. 

He  shall  reign. — See  Dan.  vii.  14. 

Our  Lord's  and  His  Christ's. — Careful 
observation  of  the  economical  relation. 

Vers.  16, 17,  18.  The  twenty-four  Elders. 
— These,  therefore,  are  distinguished  from 
the  voices ;  doubtless,  however,  as  forming 
the  concentrated  acme  of  them.  The  prophecy 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  likewise  assumes 
a  stronger  expression.  First,  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  Elders  fell  upon  their  faces  (see 
ch.  iv.  10;  v.  8,  14;  vii.  11;  xix.  4).  The  con 
templation  of  the  sublime,  thrills  us  with  a  sense 
of  our  own  littleness  and  nothingness;  the  ador 
ing  and  admiring  consideration  of  the  sublime, 
triumphant  Divine  rule,  in  its  moments  of 
grandeur,  casts  angels  and  men  upon  their  knees. 
In  the  twenty-four  Elders  we  see,  as  ever, 
the  elect  representatives  of  the  human  race. 
[See  fool-note  f,  p.  152.— E.  R.  C.] 


The  enemy  is  bound ;  and  as  he  was  cast  out  of  Heaven  to 
Earth,  he  is  now  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit  [pit  of  the 
Abyss]  and  rendered  harmless.  Rev.  xx.  1-3.  After  having 
been  let  loose  for  a  little  while,  he  is,  fourthly,  judged  and 
ca^t  for  ever  and  over  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xx.  7-10; 
Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  3).  Thus  the  whole  history  which 
the  Apocalypse  gives  of  Satan,  is  a  continual  succession  of 
his  being  cast  out,  hurled  down  (fl\ri6fiva.i,  xit.9  ;  xx.  3-10)  " 
— E.  R.  C.] 

*  [Special  comments  are   reserved  for  the  Add.  Note,  p 
250  sq— B.R.  C.] 


The  second  element  in  which  the  prophecy  of  the 
Kingdom  presents  a  stronger  tinge,  is  the  form 
of  their  adoration :  they  give  thanks,  in  the 
loftiest  assurance  of  spirit;  they  regard  what  is 
to  come  as  already  decided.  "  They  give  thanks, 
not  because  they  regard  themselves  as  partici 
pants  in  the  great  power  and  government  of 
God  (Hengstenberg),  a  conception  which  is  as 
remote  from  the  subject  here  as  in  ver.  15  " 
(Diisterdieck).  As  remote,  in  the  sense  of  hier 
archical  superiority,  and  as  near,  in  the  sense 
of  humble  co-heirship  with  Christ.  Further 
more,  the  feeling  that  God  is  the  All-Ruler  as 
sumes  additional  prominence,  and  the  future  of 
His  consummate  sovereignty  has  become  present 
— hence  the  omission  of  6  e/>x6uevoc.. 

Because  Thou  hast  taken,  etc.  —  In 
the  economy  of  grace,  God  had  suffered  hu 
man  spirits  to  pursue  their  own  way  in  liberty, 
emptying  Himself,  ae  it  were,  of  His  power,  even 
to  the  semblance  of  impotency  (Christ  on  the 
cross),  that  He  might  then  make  conquest  of 
souls  in  this  their  liberty,  and  educate  them  to 
salvation.  Now,  however,  this  economy  of  sal 
vation  is  ended,  and  God  brings  His  whole  au 
thoritative  sway  into  active  and  visible  opera 
tion  again. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  particular  grandeur  in  the  sign, 
by  which  the  Elders  recognize  the  turning-point 
of  the  times.  This  sign  consists  in  the  fact  that 

The  nations  [Lange:  heathen]  were 
wroth. — In  the  very  wrath  of  the  revolt,  the 
apostasy  of  the  heathen — and  also  of  the  Chris 
tian  peoples,  which  have,  by  apostasy,  become 
heathen  again, — the  Seer — as,  approximately,  the 
singer  of  Ps.  ii.  (particularly  in  the  to-day  that 
exegetes  have  misunderstood) — perceives  that 
the  wrath  of  God  is  on  the  point  of  executing 
its  judgment.  Not  only  has  He  arisen  "against 
the  wrath  of  His  enemies,"  but  in  the  very  wrath 
of  His  enemies,  the  judgment  of  His  wrath  is 
revealed.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  wrath  of 
God  first  issues  forth,  in  full  revelation,  in  the 
Vials  of  wrath  [or  anger]*  which  follow  upon  the 
wrath  of  the  heathen  under  the  domination  of 
the  Antichristian  Beasts. 

The  time  of  the  dead. — We  understand 
this,  not  as  significant  of  the  judgment  upon 
the  awakened  dead,  ch.  xx.  12,  with  Diisterd., 
but  as  indicative  of  the  satisfaction  imparted  to 
the  pious  dead  by  the  judgment  upon  living 
transgressors  (see  ch.  vi.  10,  11).  This  judg 
ment  is  two-sided  :  first,  it  gives  reward  to  all 
the  servants  of  God,  and  that  in  all  proportion 
ate  degrees:  to  Prophets,  saints,  even  to  simple 
God-fearing  men — and  not  only  the  great,  but 
also  the  small.  This  reward  does  not  necessarily 
begin  with  the  heavenly  glory  ;  the  most  affect 
ing  reward  is  satisfaction,  vindication  of  honor, 
justification.  Hence  the  second  side  of  the 
judgment,  the  antithesis: 

To  destroy  those  who  destroy  the  earth. 
— The  latter  expression  recurs  in  ch.  xix.  2.  It 
is  in  every  respect  highly  significant,  whether 
by  earth  we  understand  the  theocratic  Divine  in 
stitution,  or  the  basis  thereof,  the  cosmos,  which, 
in  all  points  of  its  ideal  destinations,  is  laid  waste 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  even  in  the  direc 
tion  of  an  ungodly  civilization. 

*  [See  note  29,  p.  275;  and  foot-note  on  p.  276.— E. B.C.] 


CHAP.  XI.  15— XII.  12. 
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Dusterdieck  refers  roZf  Jot'Ao/f  to  the  Prophets 
only,  apprehending  roZf  i^ofiovuivoif  as  a  summary 
expression  for  the  entire  mass  of  the  godly. 
The  distinction  of  Bengel,  adopted  by  Heng- 
stenberg,  accords  better,  however,  with  New 
Testament  usage ;  namely,  the  servants  of  God  and 
the  God-fearing — by  servants  understanding  the 
saints  together  with  the  Prophets.  Nor  must  the 
antithesis,  the  small  and  the  great,  be  con 
founded  with  the  same  antithesis  in  ch.  xiii.  16 
and  xix.  18 — interior  relations  being  contem 
plated  here. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  Temple  of  God  which 
was  in  the  Heaven  was  opened. — Herewith 
begins  the  heavenly  fulfillment  of  the  preceding 
festal  prophecies. 

The  Heavenly  Temple  is  the  archetype  of  the 
earthly  Temple  (see  Ex.  xxv.  9  and  40) ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  ideal  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
Church  Invisible,  then,  begins  to  become  visible; 
even  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  is  seen.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  we 
believe :  the  ideal  import  of  the  holiness  of 
the  law  and  the  truth  of  the  redemption  becomes 
a  matter  of  Christian  knowledge  manifest  to  all 
the  world.  Hence,  also,  there  proceed  from  this 
great,  ideal  appearance  lightnings,  and  voices, 
and  thunders,  and  earthquake,  and  a  great  hail 
— all  kinds  of  awakening  and  vitalizing  con 
vulsions  of  the  spiritual  world.  They  com 
mence  with  lightnings,  with  grand  radiations  of 
new  illumination,  and  close  with  a  great  hail, 
in  which  the  grand  conflict  of  hostile  winds 
with  the  heavenly  spring-wind  in  the  spiri 
tual  atmosphere  seems  to  be  set  forth.  So 
far  as  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  Temple,  the 
heavenly  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  etc.,  is  concerned, 
we  may  remark  that  the  Jewish  axiom  cited  by 
Diisterdicck  [see  p.  150  and  foot-note. — E.  R. 
C.]  :  quodcunque  in  terra  est,  id  etiam  in  coelo  esl, 
does  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Jew 
ish  tradition  to  the  effect,  that  the  lost  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  had  been  transported  to  Heaven.  On 
the  confusions  of  construction  attaching  to  vers. 
18  and  19,  see  Dusterdieck,  p.  388. 

The  different  expositions  of  the  present  section 
follow  the  lead  of  the  various  conceptions  of  the 
whole  Book.  According  to  the  Church-histori 
cal  view,  reference  is  had  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Goths  and  other  Arians  by  Narses  (Lyra).  Ac 
cording  to  the  synchrono-hittorical  view,  we 
have  an  announcement  of  the  truth,  that  ac 
cess  to  the  heavenly  Sanctuary  is  open  to  all 
through  Christ  (Herder),  or  a  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Eichhorn),  or  to  Bar- 
cocheba  (Grotius).  According  to  Hofmann,  the 
law  has  now  received  its  due  through  the  me 
dium  of  the  judgment ;  therefore,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  which  contains  the  law,  can  now  ap 
pear.  According  to  Hengstenherg,  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  appears,  because  the  Covenant  now 
meets  with  its  visible  realization.  Similarly 
Dusterdieck.  Sander  better  explains:  "The 
testament  [covenant]  which  the  Lord  made  with 
His  Church  and,  particularly,  with  Israel,  be 
comes  manifest  in  all  its 'glory;  to  many,  pro 
found  glimpses  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cove 
nant  are  vouchsafed,"  etc. 

Ch.  xii.  1.  "  If  that  judgment  upon  Anti- 
christianity,  which  the  Lord  comes  to  execute, 


is  to  be  represented  in  exact  completeness  and 
reasonableness  \_Bejriinduny=sta.te  of  being 
based  upon  just  and  sufficient  reasons. — TR.], 
not  only  must  the  deepest  Satanic  foundations 
of  Antichristianity  as  a  whole  be  laid  bare  but, 
likewise,  the  most  essential  shapes  in  which  this 
radically  Satanic  Antichristianity  appears  in  the 
world,  must  be  depicted"  (Dusterdieck). 

A  great  sign  •was  seen  in  the  Heaven. — 
According  to  Ebrard,  this  means  simply  a  sym 
bol.  Hengstenb.  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Diisterd. 
strives  to  distinguish  this  symbol  from  other 
figures,  which,  he  declares,  are  in  no  whit  alle 
gorical  in  their  nature;  he,  however,  cites,  in 
illustration,  no  figures  that  are  not  allegorical  ; 
for  dearth,  for  instance,  in  ch.  vi.,  is  assuredly 
presented  in  an  allegorical  figure.  Hengsten- 
berg,  on  the  other  hand,  superfluously  suggests 
that  John  is  continually  seeing  only  signs. 

Be  it  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Seer 
here  speaks  of  a  great  sign ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  Woman  cannot  be  intended  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Church  or  the  Theocracy  simply  in  and 
for  herself;  but  that  her  condition  forms  an  im 
portant  element  in  the  symbolism.  The  great 
sign  in  Heaven  presents,  in  a  highly  striking 
picture,  which  is  no  mere  symbol,  but  a  histori 
cal  life-picture  or  parabolical  phenomenon  (an 
entire  composition  of  single  symbols),  the  whole 
spiritual  conflict  betwixt  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  Satan — a  conflict  which  is 
at  the  same  time  a  presage  of  the  imminent 
emergence  of  Antichristianity,  to  do  battle 
against  Christianity  in  this  present  visible 
world. 

A  woman. — In  reality,  only  three  explana 
tions  are  possible  here: 

1.  The   Woman  (as  the  Bride  of  the  Lord,  in 
accordance  with  a  standing  Biblical  view,  based 
upon  deep  and  essential  spiritual  relations,  the 
contrast  of  spiritual  receptivity  and  spiritual  crea 
tive  power)  is  the  Christian  Church  (Bede  et  al. 
to  Bengel  et  al.),  or,  particularly,  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  last  time  (a  Lapide,  Stern,  Chris- 
tiani).     The  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
the    contradiction    which    makes   the    Christian 
Church  the  mother  of  Christ,  by  saying  that  by 
the  birth  of  the   Messiah  we  are  to  understand 
the  birth  of  Christ  in  believers;   or  even  by  de 
claring  that  His  birth  is  His  return  to  judgment 
(Kliefoth). 

2.  The  Woman  «an  be  only  the  Old  Testament 
Church  of  God,  the  true  Israel  (Herder  et  al.  to 
Dusterdieck).     Ebrard  even  apprehends  by  the 
Woman,  the  natural  people  of  Israel  qua  posses 
sor  of  the  promises. 

3.  The  Woman  is  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Church  of  God  in  undivided  unity  (Victorinus  to 
De  Wette,   Hengstenberg,  Auberlen).     The  fact 
that  the  Woman  cannot  be  referred  to  the  New 
Testament    Church    alone,    results    clearly    from 
ver.  5;  the  Christian  Church  did  not  bear  Christ. 
Holding  fast  the  identity  of  her  in  the  Heaven 
and    her    in    the    wilderness,    neither    can    the 
Woman   be    significant    of    the     Old    Testament 
Church  by  itself,  since  the  same  Woman   lives  on 
in  the  wilderness  throughout  the  New  Testament 
period  of  the  cross.     The  unity  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  Church  of  God  lay,  doubt 
less,  much  nearer  to  the  contemplation  of  John 
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than  to  that  of  an  exegesis  whose  view  is,  in 
many  respects,  too  exclusively  fixed  upon  exter 
nalities.  Though  it  is  impossible  that  John 
could  have  apprehended  the  Woman  as  Mary 
herself,  yet  the  fact  was  most  closely  present  to 
his  consciousness  that  this  Mary,  whose  bodily 
offspring  Christ  was,  was  the  final  concentration 
of  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy — the  Theocracy 
which,  in  respect  of  its  inner  essence,  spiritually 
gave  birth  to  the  Messiah,  and  which,  in  respect 
of  this  inner  essence  again,  continued,  as  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  in  a  new  and  New  Testament 
shape. 

But  who  then  are  the  hoiiroi  of  ver.  17?  queries 
Diisterdieck.  This  we  shall  touch  upon  later. 

Clothed  with  the  sun. — It  is  an  obvious 
fact  that  the  sun  is  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  reve 
lation  of  salvation;  corap.  Mai.  iv.  2;  also  Ps. 
xix.,  where  the  sun  is  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  law,  t.  e.,  revelation.  The  distinct  re 
ference  of  the  sun  to  the  historic  Christ,  which 
many  have  sought  to  establish  (Bede,  etc.),  is 
not  pertinent  here,  because  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
the  Woman.  According  to  Hengstenberg,  the 
sun  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord;  but  with  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  Himself  is  clothed  (Ps. 
civ.  1,  2). 

So  far  as  the  moon  is  concerned,  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  was  well  known  to  the  Apostle  as  a 
symbol  of  nature,  and  to  readers  of  Asia  Minor 
there  was  something  peculiarly  striking  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Seer  represents  the  moon 
as  appearing  under  the  feet  of  the  Woman  whose 
clothing  was  the  sun.  The  symbol  of  Isis  also 
denotes  nature.  Thus  Constantino  saw  the  cross 
over  the  sun,  because  in  his  time  the  latter  was 
adored,  as  a  symbol  of  the  nature-divinity,  by 
a  sublimated  heathenism,  and  particularly  in  his 
own  family. 

The  figure  of  the  moon  has  likewise  been  va 
riously  interpreted— as  significant  of:  Worldly 
glory  (Bede);  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Grotius)  ;  the  light  of  Church  teachers,  in  so 
far  as  that  is  derived  from  Christ  (Calov.) ;  the 
light  of  the  Turkish  crescent  (Bengel;  to  make 
this  true,  however,  half  of  the  moon  must  be  in 
visible.  The  same  commentator  regards  the  sun 
as  the  Christian  Empire!) ;  created  light  (Heng 
stenberg;  the  same  looks  upon  the  sun  as  signi 
ficant  of  uncreated  light) ;  pale  night  with  her 
half  (?)  moon-light  (Ebrard).  Poetic  description 
(Diisterdieck). 

A  crown  of  twelve  stars. — Twelve  is  the 
number  of  completeness;  the  croivn,  as  a  wreath 
or  garland  [prize],  is  an  ornament  which  has 
been  obtained  by  a  struggle;  the  stars  are  the 
elect  spirits  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Dan.  xii. 
3).  The  number  twelve  has  been  taken  literally, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  interpreta 
tion,  referred  either  to  the  twelve  Apostles 
(Vitringa,  et  al.),  or  to  the  twelve  Tribes  of  Israel 
(De  Wette,  et  al.). 

Ver.  2.  And  she,  being  with  child, 
crieth. — Several  grand  contrasts  successively 
appear  here.  First,  the  Woman  in  her  heavenly 
garb  of  light ;  then  the  same,  crying  out  in  the 
pains  of  a  hard  travail  and  menaced  by  the 
hellish  Dragon.  Again,  the  Woman  in  her  sim 
ply  beautiful  and  sublime  raiment  of  light,  over 
against  the  Dragon  in  the  startling  forms  and 


glaring  colors  of  demonico-bestial  unnaturalness. 
Furthermore,  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  Hea 
ven ;  swept  away  and  cast  down  by  the  tail  of 
the  Dragon.  Next,  the  Son  lifted  up  to  the 
Throne  of  God,  and  the  mother  sheltered  in  the 
retirement  of  the  wilderness.  The  cryiny  Wo 
man  represents  the  sufferings  of  the  true  Israel 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion — sufferings  of 
which  John  had  the  deepest  experience. 

Ver.  3.  Another  sign. — The  sign  is  not  only 
the  symbolical  form  of  the  Devil,  as  the  prince 
of  darkness,  the  adversary  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  murderer  of  man  and  mortal  enemy  of 
Christ,  but  also  a  presage  of  the  imminent  out 
burst  of  the  Antichristiau  power.  The  allegorical 
figure  of  the  serpent,  originally  significant  of 
Satan,  was  blended,  even  upon  Israelitish 
ground,  with  the  figure  of  the  crocodile  or 
leviathan ;  in  Jewish  tradition,  together  with 
the  features  of  the  dragon  of  story,  it  re 
ceived  the  name  thereof,  especially  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Septuagint  (6paKuv—\* Jfi  and 
jm7).  Though  the  dragon,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  has,  in  accordance  with  passages  in  the 
Psalms,  been  represented  as  king  of  the  sea  and 
of  marine  animals  (like  the  Midgard  serpent  in 
Scandinavian  mythology),  he  also  occupies  the 
position  of  a  hostile  ruling  power  toward  the 
Earth  ;  and  the  present  figure  in  the  Apocalypse 
symbolically  indicates  that  which  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  is  denoted  by  "the  prince  of  this  world" 
(John  xii.  31;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  11).  Greek  my 
thology  elevated  the  dragon,  subsequent  to  its 
killing  by  Hercules,  into  a  constellation,  situated 
near  the  polar  star,  and  embracing  several  stars 
in  its  folds.  Jewish  tradition  elaborated  the 
original  figure  of  a  serpent  into  a  dragon  with 
seven  heads  (see  De  Wette,  p.  127). — Even  in 
Christian  story,  the  dragon-slayer,  under  differ 
ent  names  (Michael,  St.  George),  occupies  an 
important  place. 

A  great  red  [Lange :  fiery  red]  dragon. — • 

Hvpp6£,  the  designation  of  the  color,  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  blood-color,  in  accordance  with 
ch.  vi.  4,  and  considered  as  referring  to  him  who, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  the  murderer  of  man 
(John  viii.  and  44),  and  who  now  seeks  to  kill,  in 
particular,  the  Son  of  the  Woman  also.  Ebrard 
combats  this  interpretation,  maintaining  that 
blood-red  and  fire-red  are  two  different  things,  and 
that  fire  is  a  symbol  of  destruction  and  ruin.  The 
fire-hue  certainly  is  susceptible  of  several  shades, 
from  pale  to  brownish  red.  In  ch.  vi.  4,  blood- 
color  is  unmistakably  indicated.  In  the  Neronic 
persecution,  John  had,  moreover,  become  ac 
quainted  with  the  prelude  to  those  stakes  at 
which,  since  then,  the  hues  of  blood  and  fire 
have  so  often  mingled. 

Seven  heads  and  ten  horns.. — "The  pic 
ture  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  (with  De  Wette) 
as  so  utterly  without  taste,  as  if  on  four  of  the 
heads  there  were  one  horn  and  on  the  remaining 
three,  two  horns,  but  (with  Bengel,  et  al.)  aa 
having  ten  horns  on  one  of  the  heads."  This  is 
said  to  be  proved  by  ch.  xvii.  5,  9,  12 ;  but  the 
horns  of  Satan  must  not  be  identified  with  the 
horns  of  the  Beast.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  see  how  one  head  with  ten  horns  could,  be 
side  these,  carry  a  crown  likewise.  A  correct 
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appreciation  of  the  symbolism,  however,  will 
leave  the  disposition  of  the  ten  horns  amongst 
the  seven  heads  to  exegetical  controversy.  The 
appearance  is  designed  to  be  monstrous,  however. 
By  many,  a  wrong  leap  is  taken  from  the  figure 
of  the  heads  and  horns  of  the  Dragon  to  the 
heads  and  horns  of  the  Beast  (see  Diisterdieck, 
p.  31)5  ;  Ebrard,  p.  355  ;  Hengstenberg,  p.  003), 
although  the  Seer  himself  has  taken  sufficient 
pains  for  their  distinction.  The  seven  heads  of 
Satan  are  not,  in  the  abstract,  to  be  divided  into 
historical  phases,  any  more  than  are  the  seven 
archangelic  forms,  or  the  seven  Spirits,  that,  from 
the  Throne  of  God,  go  forth  into  all  lands,  to  be 
thus  distributed.  In  the  case  of  the  seven 
heads,  the  septenary  bears  the  import  of  the 
whole  Satanic  week,  so  to  speak — in  its  continu 
ance,  as  a  plenary  number  of  lying  works,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Satanic  labor  in  Paradise  : 
this  week,  with  its  demonic  days'  works,  gives 
promise  of  a  new  Paradise,  an  absolute  witches' 
Sabbath* — which,  however,  shall  be  celebrated 
in  the  lake  of  fire. 

The  same  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the 
symbolical  element  in  the  case  of  the  ten  horns  ; 
t.  «.,  neither  are  they  to  be  identified  with  the 
ten  kings  who  appear  as  ten  horns  of  the 
Beast.  Ten  is  the  complete  course  of  the  world; 
ten  horns  are  the  complete  world-power,  here, 
indeed,  appearing  as  lying  powers.  This  cir 
cumstance  [of  their  falsity]  is  manifest  in  the 
fact  that  Satan  has  three  more  horns  than 
crowns.  In  more  ancient  times  Vitringa,  at  least, 
pointed  out  the  difference  of  equipment  between 
the  Dragon  and  the  Beast ;  the  same  has  been 
done  in  modern  times  by  De  Wctte.  Ancient 
exegetes  have,  moreover,  taken  the  difference  for 
granted,  by  referring  the  seven  heads  of  the  Dra 
gon  to  seven  bad  spirits,  or  the  whole  number 
of  bad  spirits:  to  seven  capital  vices,  or  the 
seven  deadly  sins :  or  by  apprehending,  by  the 
ten  horns,  the  ten  sins  against  the  ten  command 
ments;  or  worldly  power;  or  the  multitude  and 
might  of  the  demons. 

According  to  Hofmann,  the  seven  heads  sym 
bolize  the  non-unitous  power  of  Satan ;  according 
to  De  Wette,  they  are  a  symbol  of  wisdom — that 
is  to  say,  of  consummate  cunning.  In  the  Indian 
mythology,  the  members  of  the  divine  forms  are 
multiplied,  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  the 
superhuman  greatness  of  the  qualities  indi 
cated. 

Erroneous  historical  interpretations  see  cited 
hj  Diisterdieck:  Diocletian,  the  one  head  with 
ten  horns.  Diisterdieck  himself:  the  Roman 
empire  [imperiiim],  etc.  Diisterdieck,  p.  39U ; 
De  Wetie,  p.  127. 

The  Heaven,  in  which  the  Dragon  makes  his 
appearance,  can  be  neither  the  antemumiane 
Heaven  of  the  angel-world — since  the  fallen 
angels  did  not  immediately  fall  to  earth — nor 
the  Heaven  in  which  the  glorified  Christ  is  en 
throned.  That  which  is  intended,  therefore,  is 
the  Heaven  that  Christ  has  instituted  on  earth 
— the  invisible  Church,  the  Communion  of  saints 
— into  which  Satan,  as  a  Dragon,  has  found  en 
trance,  just  as,  long  ago,  he  pressed  into  Paradise. 


*  [Witch  s'  8  ibbath  (Iltxemabbath) :  "  the  festive  conven 
ticle  of  witches  and  spirits.  f°r  th«  indulgence  of  wild  np- 
roar  and  dissolute  mirth."  SASD  us'  Wbrterbuch. — Ta.] 


Ver.  4.  And  his  tail,  etc.—- De  Wette  :  "  The 
strength  of  dragons  is  resident  in  their  tails, 
Solin.,  ch.  xxx.  in  Wetstein."  Three  is  the 
number  of  spirit.  A  third  is  a  fraction  in  re 
ference  to  spiritual  things.  The  significance  of 
the  third  has  already  been  set  forth  in  ch.  viii. 
From  the  one  star  of  embitterment,  of  merely 
germinant  apostasy,  an  apostasy  of  the  third 
part  of  the  stars,  »'.  e.,  the  spiritual  Church- 
heaven,  has  resulted.  These  stars  are,  by  the 
lashings  of  the  Satanic  tail,  by  the  magic  of  an 
apparently  prodigious  vital  power,  cast  from 
Heaven  to  earth,  i.  e.,  from  being  stars  of  the 
invisible  Church,  they  become  demonic  organs 
of  the  external  Church  and  of  Christian  politi 
cal  order. 

The  reference  of  the  stars  to  angels  (Vitringa, 
et  al.,  Ebrard)  is  most  erroneous:  further 
on,  the  Dragon  himself,  together  with  his  angels, 
is  found  still  in  Heaven.  The  division  of  the 
stars  into  two  classes,  based  upon  their  refer 
ence  to  churchly  teachers  (Grotius,  et  al.),  and 
to  believers  or  saints  (Alcas-ar,  et  al.),  is  inad 
missible.  According  to  Ewald,  the  action  of  the 
Dragon's  tail  constitutes  merely  a  poetic  trait — 
being  indicative  of  eagerness  for  combat.  Diis 
terdieck  also  reduces  the  description,  in  essence, 
to  a  poetic  picture.  Other  interpretations  see 
quoted  by  the  last  named  commentator,  p.  398. 

And  the  Dragon  stood  [<ra^=stepped — 
took  his  stand]. — According  to  Pliny  viii.  3,  dra 
gons  move  in  an  upright  posture.  Comp.  Wet- 
stein,  De  Wette. 

Ver.  5.  A  male  son. — Jer.  xx.  15.  The  strong 
expression  of  the  manfulness  of  the  Child  by  the 
neuter  apaev,  is  not  merely  explanatory  of  His 
destination,  in  accordance  with  Ps.  ii.  9,  to 
shepherdize  (in  accordance  with  the  Sept.)  all 
the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  (Dusterd.);  it 
also  contains  a  slight  intimation  of  the  fact  that 
Christ  has,  by  His  resurrection,  frustrated  the 
attempt  of  Satan  to  devour  Him.  De  Wette  to 
tally  denies  the  emphasis  in  the  apposition  ; 
Dusterdieck,  unnecessarily,  discovers  an  an 
nouncement  of  the  shepherdizing  of  Antichris- 
tian  nations  in  judgment. 

Manifestly  the  Messiah  is  here  denoted  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term — not  in  any  metaphori 
cal  sense  whatsoever.  This  truth,  however,  does 
not  invalidate  the  typicalness  of  the  facts  set 
forth :  the  people  of  Christ,  in  whom  He  is 
born  on  earth,  are,  like  Him,  themselves  caught 
away  into  Heaven,  through  the  medium  of  suf 
fering  and  death,  from  Satan's  plots  for  their 
destruction. 

Manifold  interpretations  of  the  words,  as  re 
ferring  to  the  Christ  born  of  the  Church,  from 
Bede  onward,  see  in  Dusterdieck,  p.  400,  De  Wette, 
p.  128  (Christians;  Constantino  the  Great:  the 
Nicene  confession ;  the  Roman  Church ;  Chris 
tianity,  etc.). 

["These  words  (who  is  to  shepherdize  all  the 
nations,  etc.),  cited  verbatim  from  the  LXX.  of 
the  Messianic  Psalm  ii.,  and  preceded  by  the  6c 
of  personal  identification,  leave  no  possibility 
of  doubt  who  was  here  intended.  The  man- 
child  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  nonr.  other.  ' 
ALFOED.  See  also  the  abstract  of  Auberlen,  p. 
243.  and  the  ADD.  NOTR.  p.  250  sq.— E.  R.  C  ] 

And  her  child  was  caught  awry. — sub 
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specie  ifterni,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  insti 
gated  by  Satan,  down  to  His  very  death  upon 
the  cross,  are  a  baffled  machination,  resulting  in 
the  consummation — opposite  to  that  desired — of 
His  exaltation  to  the  Throne  of  God.  De  Wette 
pertinently  cites  the  words  of  Jesus  (John  xiv. 
30)  :  The  prince  of  this  world  hath  nothing  in 
Me.  Mark  also  his  comment  on  the  "absurd 
interpretation"  of  Grotius  concerning  the 
translation  of  Christ,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  meant.  On  the  same 
hypothesis  of  a  mystical  birth  of  Christ,  Lyra 
spoke  of  the  liberation  of  the  Church,  and  Eich- 
horn  of  its  growth.  The  fact  that  the  actual 
history  of  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  Je 
sus  (hence  also  the  fact  of  the  Ascension)  under 
lies  the  Apocalyptic  description,  is  vainly  denied 
by  Diisterdieck  ;  he  himself  subsequently  ad 
mits  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  saj'ing  that  the 
historical  actuality  serves  merely  as  a  firm,  con 
crete  substratum  for  the  idea. 

Ver.  6.  And  [Lange:  But]  the  woman 
fled  into  the  wilderness. — On  the  repetition 
of  this  passage,  see  above.  The  wilderness  be 
comes  a  place  in  the  heavenly  region  itself  by 
its  perfect  symbolico-ideal  import :  heroic  abne 
gation  of  the  world.  On  the  term  designating 
the  period  of  retirement  in  the  wilderness,  see 
Symbolism  of  Numbers  in  the  Introduction. 
Also  De  Wette,  p.  121.  In  commenting  on  the 
wilderness,  exegetes  have  referred  to  the  wander 
ing  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness;  the  sojourn 
of  Elijah  in  the  wilderness;  the  flight  of  the 
parents  of  Jesus  to  Egypt;  withdrawal  from  the 
world  and  renunciation  of  it;  the  flight  of  the 
Christians  into  the  wilderness;  the  flight  of 
the  Christians  to  Pella,  etc.  Even  waste-lying 
Palestine  is  mentioned  (by  Hofmann)  as  the 
wilderness  in  which  the  Woman,  who  is  still 
fleeing,  will  one  day  arrive  (!). 

De  Wette  calls  the  interpretation  of  the  flight 
as  the  flight  of  the  Christians  into  the  wilder 
ness,  "pettily  literal" — a  comment  which  is 
ungrounded,  since  in  that  flight  the  external 
fact  originally  coincided  with  its  inner  signifi 
cance — as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  Christ's  so 
journ  in  the  wilderness. 

[AUBERLEN  supports  his  view  that  by  the  wil 
derness  is  meant  the  heathen  world  (see  p.  243), 
by  considerations  such  as  the  following:  "It  is 
by  flight  that  the  Woman  comes  into  the  wilder 
ness.  If  we  remark  whence  she  flies,  we  shall 
also  find  whither.  It  is  before  the  persecutions 
of  the  Devil,  through  Herod,  and  in  general 
through  the  Jews.  But  whither  does  she  fly?  .  . 
Undoubtedly  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathens. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  in  this  passage,  the  attri 
bute  given  to  Christ  elsewhere,  that  lie  will  rule 
the  heatken  with  an  iron  sceptre  (ii.  27  ;  xix.  5 ; 
Ps.  ii.  9),  is  expressly  mentioned.  From  the 
time  of  His  ascension,  the  heathen  are  given  to 
Him  as  His  field  ;  thither  His  Church,  perse 
cuted  by  the  Jews,  takes  her  refuge  (from  Acts 
viii.  onwards).  There  God  has  prepared  a 
place  for  her  to  be  sheltered  and  nourished.  .  . 
This  signification  ...  is  corroborated  by  the 
prophetic  usus  loquendi.  We  know  that  Canaan, 
as  the  seat  of  all  temporal  and  spiritual  bless 
ings  of  God,  is  called  the  land  of  glory,  of  plea 
santness,  etc  (Jer.  iii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15  ;  Dan. 


xi.  16,  41  ;  viii.  9).  The  land  of  the  heathen, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  wilderness,  because  for 
saken  by  the  fullness  of  Divine  life  and  strength. 
As  God  dwells  and  reveals  Himself  in  the  land 
of  glory,  the  demons  dwell  in  the  wilderness 
('Matt.  'xii.  43;  Mark  i.  13;  Lev.  xvi.  21,  22; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  14)  ;  they  are  the  rulers  and  princes 
of  the  heathen  world  (1  Cor.  x.  20;  Rev.  ix.  20). 
Hence,  when  Israel  is  exiled  to  Babylon,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  wilderness  (Isa.  xl.  3;  xli.  17- 
19;  xlii.  10-12;  xliii.  19,  20,"  etc.—  E.  R.  C  ] 

Vers.  7-12.  Expulsion  of  Satan  from  the  Hea 
ven  of  the  spiritual  Church,  the  communion  of 
saints. 

"  The  assumption  that  the  Dragon  pursued 
the  Child  even  to  the  Throne  of  God,  and  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  conflict,  that  arose  in 
Heaven  (Eichhorn,  Herder,  De  Wette,  Stern),  is 
not  only  utterly  without  foundation  in  the  con 
text,  but  is  also  incompatible  with  what  is 
stated  in  ver.  5"  (Diisterdieck).  The  commen 
tator  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  will, 
however,  listen  to  no  conjectures  as  to  the  signi 
fication  of  this  Heaven,  and  calls  even  Bede's  ex 
planation  (which  is  also  that  of  Primasius  and 
others),  in  ecdesia,  "allegorical  interpretation." 

Ver.  7.  War  in  the  Heaven. — Treatises  on 
the  difficult  reading  which  we  meet  with  here, 
see  in  De  Wette  (p.  131 ;  Diisterd.,  p.  404).  [See 
TEXT.  AND  GRAM. — E.  R.  C.] 

Michael. — We  read  this  as  in  apposition  to 
the  war  in  Heaven.  The  war  in  Heaven  is  the 
eternal,  holy,  and  warlike  opposition  against  the 
Satanic  Kingdom;  an  opposition  represented  by 
Michael,  the  warlike  form  of  Christ,  a  form 
which  also  manifests  itself  in  His  Church  as  the 
spirit  of  discipline. 

"  The  view  of  Vitringa,  of  which  Hengsten- 
berg  is  an  earnest  advocate,  that  Michael  is  not 
an  Angel  (according  to  Dan.  x.  13;  xii.  1,  the 
guardian  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament  people  of 
God;  according  to  Jude  9,  an  Archangel),  but 
Christ  Himself,  or,  as  Hengstenberg  prefers  to 
say,  the  Logos — suffers  shipwreck  at  the  very 
outset — irrespective  of  the  passage  Jude  9, 
where  the  express  title  6  dp^dyj/eA/Jf,  according 
to  Hengstenberg,  no  more  contains  a  proof 
against  the  divinity  of  Michael  than  the  utter 
ance  of  our  Lord,  John  xiv.  28,  bears  testimony 
against  the  homoousia  of  the  Son — in  the  im 
possibility  of  regarding  the  Michael  of  ver.  7 
and  the  Child  of  ver.  5  as  one  and  the  same 
person"  (Diisterd.).  Within  the  range  of  sen 
suous  apperception  this  is,  undoubtedly,  impos 
sible  ;  in  Christology,  however,  Christ  can,  at 
the  same  time,  be  a  child,  in  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Son  of  God,  in  universal  relations  and  manifesta 
tions.  We  take  it  that  Michael,  in  accordance 
with  the  difficult  reading,  is,  from  the  outset, 
Christ  in  warlike  array  against  Satan,  and  that 
hence  it  is  that  the  angels  of  Michael  are  ap 
pointed  to  be  angels  of  war  against  the  Kingdom 
of  Darkness.  The  very  designation  of  Michael 
in  Jewish  Theology  as  the  awr/yup,  or  advocate 
of  the  pious,  in  opposition  to  the  /car/yjwp,  is  ex 
pressive  of  the  assumption  that  Michael  is  no 
mere  angel.  [See  foot-note,  p.  24L— E.  R  C.] 

Ver.  8.  "  Hofmann,  Ebrard  and  Auberlen  pre 
posterously  dogmatize  on  this  verse,  maintaining 
that  it  presents  the  idea  that  until  then  (until 
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the  Ascension  of  Christ,  ver.  5,  Auberleu  [see  pp. 
24:isq.];  during  the  whole  '  world-period,  'from 
the  Ascension,  Ebrard)  Satan  and  his  angels 
have  really  had  their  place  in  Heaven.  In  the 
presentation  of  this  view,  reference  is  had  to  the 
appearance  of  Satan  before  the  Lord,  Job  i.,  in 
the  sense  of  an  historical  fact,  and  from  Zech. 
iii.  it  is  shown  that  Satan's  occupatioa  in  Hea 
ven  is  that  of  accusing"  (Diisterd).  Ebrard 
even  assumes  that  during  the  whole  world-pe 
riod  of  the  1260  days,  Satan  has  a  right  to  ap 
pear  before  God  as  the  accuser  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  etc.,  p.  365. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  con 
ciseness  of  the  expression  :  they  prevailed 
not;  neither  was  their  place  (as  a  permanent 
position)  found  any  more  in  the  Heaven 

Ver.  9.  And  the  great  Dragon  was 
thrown  down  [Lange:  cast  out],  etc. — A 
solemn  and  comprehensive  expression,  declara 
tory  of  the  expulsi  >n  of  Satan,  hence  also  of  his 
lying  arts  and  motives,  from  the  Church  of  God, 
the  kernel  of  humanity.  First,  the  symbolical 
tt-rm  :  the  ancient  serpent.  The  great  Dra 
gon,  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  Christ,  long  ago 
began  his  murderous  sport  as  the  ancient  ser 
pent.  The  i-erpent  of  Paradise  has  become  the 
great  Hell-dragon.  And,  similarly,  in  accord 
ance  with  his  true  essence,  the  fiend  has,  from 
being  the  Devil,  or  slanderer  and  accuser  of  man 
kind,  become  its  unmasked  foe,  Satan.  Al 
though  known  in,  and  cant  out  from,  Heaven 
under  these  titles,  he  resumes  his  old  courses  in 
the  world  as  the  seducer  .of  the  whole  world. 
In  antithesis  to  the  holy  kernel  of  the  Church 
of  God,  he  now  becomes,  more  truly  than  ever, 
the  seducer  of  the  world. 

He  was  thrown  down  unto  the  earth. — 
That  is,  not  out  of  the  cloud-heaven  upon  the 
terrestrial  globe,  but  out  of  the  inner  Church 
upon  the  external  Church  and  the  ecclesiastico- 
political  institution.  It  is  a  truth  supported  by 
historical  data,  that  the  antithesis  of  the  exter 
nal  Church  to  the  inner  spiritual  Church  of  faith 
has,  in  many  impure,  egotistical  organs  of  the 
former,  been  the  cause  of  the  more  perfect  deve 
lopment  of  the  hypocritical  world-spirit  in  hier 
archical  and  sectarian  forms.  The  second  clause 
of  the  sentence,  therefore: 

And  his  angels  were  thrown  down 
•with  him,  must  not  be  regarded  as  relating 
purely  to  demonic  powers  of  the  other  world. 
The  declaration  concerning  the  angel  of  Satan, 
who  buffeted  the  apostle  Paul  [2  Cor.  xii.  7],  is 
suggestive  of  the  hatred  of  Jewish  or  Judaizing 
fanaticism ;  and  such  fanaticism  was  also  at 
work  in  the  rise  of  the  synagogues  of  Satan,  of 
which  the  Apocalyptist  speaks. 

Vers.  10-12.  The  song  of  triumph  over  the 
liberation  of  the  invisible  Church,  the  communion 
of  saints,  from  the  deceptive  arts  of  Satan  and 
his  angels. — This  song  is  expressive  of  the  great 
contrast  betwixt  the  inner  and  the  external 
Church — a  contrast  as  great,  as  that  between 
Heaven  and  earth,  nay,  between  wheat  and  tares, 
though,  notwithstanding  it,  the  Church  in  its 
totality  continues  to  be  a  unitous  organic  pheno 
menon  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Hail  to  the 
one  !  Woe  to  the  other  ! 

Ver.  10.   Now  is  come  (eytvero)  the  salva- 


i  tion  and  the  power  and  the  Kingdom  of 
[Lange:  with]  our  God. — These  words,  diffi 
cult  in  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  are  ex 
plained  by  the  assumption  of  a  traditional  anti 
thesis.  In  this  holy  region,  which  is  purged 
from  all  Satanic  works,  but  one  salvation  is 
known,  which,  as  principial  and  final  aurr/pia,  is 
with  God  alone.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  no 
condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  of  the  go 
ing  home  to  the  Father  through  human  media 
tion.  Here  the  mighty  rule  of  God  alone  pre 
vails,  and  the  Church  is  purely  and  alone  His 
Kingdom,  in  which  the  authority  of  no  other 
ruler  is  of  any  account.  The  rule  of  the  Divine 
authority,  however,  is  mediated  singly  and  only 
by  the  pure  and  infallible  mighty  rule  of  Christ. 

For  the  accuser  (Kari/yup)  of  our  brethren 
is  thrown  down.. — Satan  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  seducer  of  the  natural  life  to  levity  by  the 
sophism,  that  sin  is  nothing,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  accuser  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the 
deluder  into  melancholy,  by  the  sophism,  that 
sin  is  unpardonable  ;  in  both  aspects,  he  is  the 
calumniator  of  man  before  God,  in  the  declara 
tion  that  man  is  worthless  to  the  very  core.  As 
seducer,  he  endeavors  to  rule  in  the  world;  as 
accuser,  he  seeks  dominion  in  the  Church.  So 
long  as  men's  consciences  are  unperfected  (Heb. 
ix.  9,  14),  so  long  are  they  in  fear  of  death  (Heb. 
ii.  14,  15) ;  and  just  so  long  are  they  not  free 
from  the  power  of  the  accuser,  as  exercised 
through  hierarchs  and  sectarian  heads  of  par 
ties.  If,  however,  the  accuser  be  but  decidedly 
cast  out  of  the  einctuary  by  means  of  the  per 
fect  peace  of  the  reconciliation,  then  is  salvation 
found  here  alone  with  God,  and  all  the  might 
of  hypocrites  influenced  by  Satan  is  here 
broken.  But  how  has  this  Divine  freedom  in 
the  peace  of  God  been  brought  about? 

Ver.  11.  They  conquered  him  on  ac 
count  of  [Lange:  by  virtue  of]  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb. — The  appropriation  of  the  re 
conciliation  in  the  death  of  Christ  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  being  baptized,  with  Him,  into  His 
death,  resulting  in  their  joyful  confession  of 
Him.  [ALFORD  :  "They  conquered  by  virtue 
of  that  blood  having  been  shed ;  not  as  in  E. 
V.,  'by  the  blood,'  as  if  did  had  been  with  the 
genitive.  The  meaning  is  far  more  significant ; 
their  victory  over  Satan  was  grounded  in,  was 
a  consequence  of,  His  having  shed  His  precious 
blood;  without  that,  the  adversary's  charges 
against  them  would  have  been  unanswerable.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  rabbinical  books  give  a 
tradition  that  Satan  accuses  men  all  days  of  the 
year,  except  on  the  day  of  Atonement.  Vajikra 
Rabba,  $21,  fol.  1G4.  3,  in  Schottgen."— E.  R.  C.] 

The  word  of  their  testimony.  In  the 
consistent  bearing  of  this  testimony,  they 
loved  not  their  life  unto  death;  they  were, 
in  respect  of  the  posture  of  their  hearts,  ideal 
martyrs,  even  though  real  martyrdom  should  not 
have  been  required  of  them.  That  the  Heaven 
on  earth  is  here  intended  throughout,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  voice  in  Heaven 
snys:  The  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  thrown  down. 
Thus  do  the  blessed  in  the  Heaven  beyond,  speak 
of  the  sealed  in  this  present  world. 

Interpretations  of  the  heavenly  brethren:  As 
tho  Angels;  the  twenty-four  Elders;  the  per- 
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fected  saints  in  the  other  world.  According  to 
Ebrard,  the  voice  proceeds  from  the  whole  num 
ber  of  individual  Israelites  who  are  converted 
throughout  the  period  of  the  12GO  days  ;  by  the 
brethren  in  this  world,  he  understands  Israel  as 
converted  at  the  end  of  the  world-period. 

Ver.  12.  Therefore  rejoice,  ye  heavens. 
— Significant  plural.  The  dwellers  in  the  Hea 
ven  beyond  this  life,  as  well  as  the  dwellers  in 
the  Heaven  in  this  life.  Diisterdieck  combats 
the  declaration  of  Hengsteuberg,  that  the  saints 
on  earth  are  included  in  this  apostrophe  (in  ac 
cordance  with  Phil.  iii.  20;  Eph.  ii.  6).  The 
former  commentator  regards  the  inhabitants  of 
Heaven  as  proleptically  celebrating  the  victory, 
yet  future,  of  their  brethren.  This  explanation 
is  foreign  to  the  context,  and  does  not  hold  fast 
the  antithesis. 

Woe  to  the  earth  and  the  sea. — Even 
here  Bengel  looks  upon  earth  and  sea  as  signifi 
cant  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Diisterdieck  utterly 
rejects  every  "allegorical  interpretation,"  and 
thus  the  two  unreconciled  propositions  stand 
contrasted:  WOE  TO  THE  EARTH  (with  the  Accu 
sative) — "Satan  is  made  a  conquered  foe  even 
for  believers  on  earth"  fDasterdieck's  comment 
on  ver.  11. — TR.].*  If  the  terrestrial  orb  were 
meant,  in  its  merely  literal  sense,  the  mention 
of  the  sea  would  be  superfluous.  Hengstenberg 
rightly  refers  the  sea  to  the  sea  of  nations,  and 
thus,  here  also,  a  contrast  to  it  is  formed  by  the 
earth  as  the  theocratic  institution  and  order,  as 
ecclesiastical  and,  relatively,  ecclesiastico-poli- 
tical  authority. 

The  devil  is  come  down  unto  you. — 
Even  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth  there  is  an 
above  and  a  below.  The  devil,  after  being  cast 
down,  makes  pretence  of  a  voluntary  descent, 
as  a  sort  of  Mentor,  to  the  pastors  of  the  earth 
and  the  agitators  of  the  sea. 

Having  great  anger. — The  animosity  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  its  prince  is 
heightened  by  the  presentiment,  of  its  imminent 
judgrai'nt — a  presentiment  conditioned  by  the 
sense  of  its  vileness. 

Little  time. — We  cannot  identify  Kaip6t;  with 
Xpuvoq,  as  if  the  whole  time  from  the  Dragon's 
expulsion  from  Heaven  to  the  coming  of  the 
judgment  were  intended,  as  the  "time  of  Anti 
christ,"  or,  according  to  Bangel,  the  period  from 
the  year  947  to  1836.  The  naipoi  of  Satan  do 
not  run  through  the  whole  Chronos  of  the 
Church  of  the  cross ;  they  emerge  from  time  to 
time  only,  as  particular  moments  of  apparent 
triumph  for  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  even 
though  Satanic  temptations  pervade  all  times ;  see 
Luke  xxii.  53.  Here,  therefore,  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  in  its  deepest  demonic  foundation, 
as  represented  by  Satan  himself  and  his  angels, 
appears  first  as  an  ultramundane  spiritual  king 
dom — which,  however,  in  its  onslaughts  against 


*  [The  precise  position  of  DUsterdieck  is,  that  ver.  11  con 
tains  a  proleptical  celebration  of  the  future  victory  of  earthly 
believers  whilst  ver.  12  rather  reverts  to  the  actual  condi 
tion  of  affairs,  proclaiming  joy  to  the  Heavens  and  tho  dwel 
ler?  therein,  on  account  of  the  victory  over  the  Dragon  ;  but 
woe  to  the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants — even  to  believers, 
since  it  is  theirs  now  to  make  good  the  triumph  prolepti 
cally  rejoiced  over,  and  to  fiiht  the  r  iging  Dragon,  even  to 
the  death. — The  contrast  between  tho  •'  two  propositions," 
therefore,  is  not  quit1*  BO  irreconcilable  HS  would  appear 
from  Dr.  Lange's  statement  of  the  cate. — TR.] 


the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Anointed,  begins, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Theocracy  in  this  world,  as, 
subsequently,  in  the  periphery  of  the  Church, 
to  belong  to  this  world.  Satan  already  has  his 
instruments  in  this  world,  as  prefigured  by  his 
organs  in  the  specific  Antichristian  sphere,  the 
Beast  out  of  the  sea  and  the  Beast  from  the 
earth.  The  attributes  of  this  hellish  triad  are 
attributes  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  The 
Dragon  has  seven  heads,  the  sea-Beast  has  seven 
heads ;  and  whilst  the  plurality  of  heads  an 
nounces  the  monster,  the  septenary,  as  holy, 
seems  to  cover  this  drawback;  it  is  the  number 
of  holy  days'  works,  promissory  of  an  entrance 
upon  the  eternal  Sabbath,  the  new  Paradise. 
In  still  more  hypocritical  guise,  the  Beast  from 
the  earth  appears;  he  has  two  horns  like  the 
lamb.  This  is  the  pseudo-Christian  figure 
which  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Antichristian 
shape,  by  means  of  which  the  latter  succeeds  in 
obtaining  perfect  apparent  victory.  The  con 
summate  hypocrisy  of  this  second  Beast  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  insolent  boldness  of  the  Beast 
out  of  the  sea.  The  ten  horns  of  Satan  are 
themselves  indicative  of  complete  earthly  world- 
power,  as  well  as  the  ten  horns  of  the  first,  Beas' ; 
but  the  former  wears  the  crowns,  a  sacred  seven, 
with  the  semblance  of  legitimacy,  upon  his 
heads,  whilst  the  Beast  has  ten  crowns,  which 
he  boldly  sets  upon  his  horns,  as  manifest  signs 
of  his  usurped  revolutionary  power.  This  hell 
ish  triad  agree,  however,  in  blasphemous  speech; 
even  the  Lamb  speaks  as  a  Dragon.* 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ox  THE  SECTION.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  this  Section 
is  divisible  into  two  parts.  The  first,  ch.  xi. 
15-18,  presents  the  doxology  of  the  heavenly 
hostf  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  seventh  and 
last  Trumpet,  which  events  are  immediately  in 
order  to  the  establishment  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom,  and  issue  in  that  establishment.  At 
the  first  blast  of  the  Trumpet  this  doxology  is 
begun.  The  second  part,  ch.  xi.  19 — xii.  12, 
forms  the  introduction  to  the  development  of  the 
events  of  the  Trumpet.  Ch.  xi.  19,  like  the 
preceding  doxology,  may  indicate  purely  a 
Heaven-scene  in  which,  under  circumstances  of 
inexpressible  grandeur,  the  Divine  purposes  in 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  the  Covenant  will 
be  unveiled  to  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven;  or  it 
may  betoken  a  fearful  convulsion,  shaking  Hea 
ven  and  Earth,  which  will  inaugurate,  and  per 
haps  be  continued  throughout,  the  period  of  this 
Trumpet. 

The  Woman  and  the  Dragon. 
The  writer  adopts  the  view,  that  the  Woman 
symbolizes  the  True  Church;  and  the  Dragon, 
Satan,  or  more  probably  the  host  of  evil  spirits 
under  the  leadership  of  Satan  (possibly  one- 
third  of  the  original  number  of  blessed  spirits, 
ch.  xii.  4).  He  regards  them  as  Classical  Sym- 


*  The  hypothesis  earlier  advanced  by  Bleek,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Book  origi-ially  closed  with  ch.  xi.,  ha*  since  been 
declared  by  himself  to  b^  untenable  (Apnk.,  p.  120;  Beitriiye, 
p.  81).  This  dispUches  the  note  in  Hengstenherg  I.,  p.  589. 

t  [For  th«  writer's  views  concerning  the  Elders  see  foutr 
note  to  p  152. — K.  R.  C.J 
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bols  (see  p.  146),  as  also  the  male  Son  of  ver.  5, 
representing  the  cnrapx^  (see  below).  He  cannot 
adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  vision  is  retrogres 
sive.  This  seems  to  be  forbidden  by  the  phrase 
ology  of  the  Apocalyptist.  There  is  here  no 
strong  disjunctive  (KOI  /JLETO.  TOVTO  eldov)  as  in  the 
fcginning  of  the  account  of  the  intercalated 
vision  of  ch.  vii.,  not  even  the  secondary  disjunc 
tive  Kal  eMov  (see  ADD.  NOTE,  p.  193 ;  and  foot 
notes,  pp.  150,  190);  the  whole  narrative  flows 
on  as  though  the  Seer  were  describing  one  con 
tinuous  scene.  And  not  only  so,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  require  an  unannounced  and  unprece 
dented  break  in  the  description  at  this  point, 
and  still  further,  as  will  appear,  the  idea  that 
the  actions  ascribed  to  these  symbols  occurred 
after  the  blowing  of  the  seventh  Trumpet  gives  a 
unity  to  the  whole  description  unattainable  on 
any  other  hypothesis. 

As  to  the  adornment  of  the  Woman,  the  writer 
adopts  the  general  view  set  forth  by  Lange  (pp.  237, 
246),  understanding,  however,  by  the  crown  of 
twelve  stars  the  dignified  position  and  complete 
ness  of  her  ministers.  (On  the  number  twelve, 
s^e  p.  15;  and  for  an  inspired  exposition  of  the 
stars,  ch.  i.  20.)  He  has  formed  no  decided 
opinion  as  to  what  is  symbolized  by  the  seven 
crowned  heads  and  the  ten  horns  of  the  Dragon. 
He  would  suggest,  however,  that  this  symboli- 
zation  may  have  been  employed  because  of  the 
relation  of  Satan  to  the  .« even-headed  and  ten- 
horned  Wild  Beast  (the  World-power,  developing 
in  seven  Empires,  the  last  being  divided  into  ten 
kingdoms,  see  p.  272),  which  he  inspires,  which 
is  his  earthly  representative  and  instrument. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  Dragon  appropriately 
wears  the  crowns  on  all  his  heads,  as  the  one 
inspirer  and  ruler  of  all ;  but  the  Wild-beast  is 
introduced  as  wearing  the  crowna  upon  his 
horns  (ch.  xiii.  1)  as  indicative  of  the  time  of 
his  appearance  on  the  Apocalyptic  platform. 

By  the  male  Son,  the  writer  undersiands  the 
a-apx'l,  who,  with  Christ,  their  Elder  Brother 
and  Head,  are  to  rule  all  nations  with  an  iron 
sceptre  (comp.  ch.  ii.  26,  27;  iii.  21;  xx.  4,  6; 
Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  29,  30;  1  Cor.  vi.  3; 
see  also  ADD.  NOTE,  p.  193).  In  one  point  of 
view  (exclusive  of  Christ),  this  body  constitutes 
the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  and  is  so  symbolized,  ch. 
xxi.  ~,  9;  but  in  another  (as  forming  one  body 
with  Christ — a  body  of  which  He  is  the  Head, 
the  Root,  the  King,  the  Elder  Brother,  the  Hus 
band)  it  may  appropriately  be  styled  the  male 
Son.  The  travail  of  the  Woman  commenced 
with  the  Advent  of  Jesus,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  present  the  Dragon  has  continually 
stood  before  her  striving  to  destroy  her  offspring, 
which  continually  has  been  caught  away  from 


his  grasp  to  the  Throne  of  God.  She  is  brought 
into  the  field  of  Apocalyptic  vision  in  the  last 
time,  when  her  long  labor  is  near  its  end.  John 
beheld  the  completion  of  the  birth,  the  last 
assault  of  the  Dragon,  and  the  completed  deli 
verance  of  the  male  Son  from  his  attacks.  Then 
the  completed  body,  the  atrapxfl,  the  144,000, 
delivered  from  Satan  and  the  woe  that  is  to 
come  upon  them  that  dwell  upon  the  Earth,  stand  in 
safety,  with  their  Head,  on  Mount  Zion  (comp. 
vers.  5,  12;  Luke  xxi.  35,  36;  Rev.  iii  10;  vii. 
4,  14;  xiv.  1-5;  see  also  NOTE  ON  THE  GREAT 
TRIBULATION,  pp.  191  sq.,  and  ADD.  NOTE,  p. 
193).* 

The  War  in  Heaven  the  writer  also  refers  to 
the  period  of  the  seventh  Trumpet  It  may, 
indeed,  have  begun  on,  or  before,  ihe  Ascension 
of  Jesus;  but  for  reasons  already  given,  we 
must  conclude,  that  it  comes  into  the  view  of 
the  Seer  as  waged  to  its  completion  under  this 
Trumpet.  As  additional  reasons  for  this  opinion 
may  be  urged  the  following:  1.  The  declaration 
concerning  the  Dragon  following  his  dejection, 
"he  knoweth  that  he  hath  little  time,"  ver.  12; 
the  time  accorded  could  not  have  been  charac 
terized  as  little  if  the  dejection  occurred  at  either 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  or  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  under  Constantino.  2.  The  de 
claration  that  the  woe  following  the  dejection 
should  be  visited  upon  the  Earth.  This 
seems  to  point  to  the  period  of  the  great  tribu 
lation  (see  above;  and  also  2  Thess.  ii.  8-13, 
comp.  with  Matt.  xxiv.  21-24,  in  which  the  last 
and  most  violent  outburst  of  Satanic  malice  is 
directly  connected  with  the  great  tribulation). 
The  writer  adopts  in  the  main  the  views  of  Au- 
berlen  as  to  the  nature  and  place  of  demons ; 
holding,  however,  that  the  dejection  is  still  fu 
ture ;  that  when  it  takes  place,  the  hosts  of  evil 
spirits  being  concentrated  on  Earth,  the  fulfill 
ment  of  the  last  quoted  prophecies,  which  lie 
parallel  with  the  remaining  portions  of  this 
vision,  will  begin. 

By  the  flight  of  the  Woman  into  the  Wilder- 
nets,  the  writer  thinks  it  probable,  is  intended 
the  removal  of  the  vital  Church  to  some  earthly 
retreat  of  seclusion  and  safety.  By  the  victory 
of  ver.  11  he  understands  not  that  of  Michael, 
but  the  victory  of  the  Saints  whom  the  Dragon 
persecuted  and  accused. — E.  R.  C.] 


*  [An  objection  to  the  interpretation  c  veu  above  may 
arise  iii  the  minds  of  some  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  de- 
jcet'on  ot  the  Prugon  to  Earth,  he  is  represented  as  making 
war  with  the  remnant  of  tiie  Woman's  seed,  Vi  r.  17.  The 
writer  will  hero  only  renmrk,  that  in  his  mind  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  thai  the  dirapx>)  does  not  include  all 
true  (Jhristi  ms,  but  tlur  it  consists  of  *  select  portion  of 
thorn — the  special  y  faithful.  He  regards  ver.  17  (riav  Aotn-uir 
TOU  o-n-epjuarot  avrrijs)  as  strongly  confirmative  of  this  view. 
See  ADD.  NOTBS,  pp.  193  and  2'J1.— JS.  R.  C.J 
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B.— THE    DRAGON   UPON    THE    EARTH;    OR,   CHRISTIANITY,  AND,    OPPOSED   TO    if*, 
ANTICHRTSTIA.NITY,  IN  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IN  THE  TWO  GROUND- 
FORMS  OF  ITS    MATURITY;     THE    BEAST  OUT  OF  THE  SEA 
AND  THE  BEAST  OUT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

CHAP.  XII.   13— CHAP.  XIII.   18. 

CHAP.  XII.  13-18.* 
a.      The  Dragon  and  the  Prelude  of  Antichristianity. 

13  And  when  the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  [thrown]  unto  the  earth,  he  persecuted 

14  the  woman  which  [who]   brought  forth   the  man  child   [male  son].     And  to  the 
woman  were  given  [ins.  the1]  two  wings  of  a  [the2]  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly 
into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place,  where  she  is  nourished  [ins.  there]  for    [pm. 

15  for]  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the  face  of  the   serpent.      And 
the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  [ins.  after  the  woman]  water  as  a  flood  [river] 
after  the  woman   [pin.  after  the  woman],  that  he  might  cause  her3  to  be  carried 

16  away  of  the  flood   [river]4.     And  the  earth  helped  the  woman  ;   and  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood  [river]  which  the  dragon  cast  out 

17  of  his   mouth.     And  the  dragon  was  wroth   with   [concerning5]  the  woman,  and 
went  [departed]  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed,  which  [who]  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  have   the  testimony   of  Jesus  Christ    [pm.  Christ]6. 

18*  And  I  [he]7  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  [.] 

CHAP.  XIII.   1-18. 
b.      The  Antichrist  out  of  the  Sea  of  Nations. 

1  And  [ins.  I]  saw  a  beast  [wild-beast]  rise  up  [ascending]  out  of  the  sea,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns   [ten  horns  and  seven  heads]8,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
crowns  [diadems],  and  upon  his  heads  the  [pm.  the]  name  [names9]  of  blasphemy.[;] 

2  and  the  beast  [wild-beast]  which  [that]   I  saw  was  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his 
feet  were   [pm.  were]  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion  : 
and  the  dragon  gave  him  his  power,  and  his  seat  [throne],  and  great  authority 

3  [I5<>uaia\.[\]    And  I  saw  [pm.  I  saw]10  one  of  [from  among]  his  heads  as  it  were  [pm.  it 
were — ins.  if]  wounded  [slain]11  to  death  ;  and  his  deadly  wound  [or  the  wound  of 
his  death]  was  healed :  and  all  the  world  [the  whole  earth]  wondered  after  the  beast 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  14.  [Tisch.  inserts  ai,  with  A.  C.  P.;  Treg.  marks  with  *;  Alf.  brackets;  it  iaomitted  by  X-  B*.— E.  R.  C.] 

2  Ver.  14.  [Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  insert roD  before  ieroC ;  it  is  omitted  by  {<.— E.  R.  C  ] 

8  Ver.  15.  [Ob  and  Sz.  read  Ta.v-rr\v  with  P.  1,  7,  instead  of  a.v-rr\v,  given  by  Modern  Eds.  with  X-  A.  B*.  C. — E.  R.  C.] 

4  Ver.  15.  [An  unusual  compound  adjective  is  here  employed,  TroTa/xo^opTjToi/ ;  the  literal  translation  of  the  sentence 
is,  that  he  might  make  her  river-borne. — B.  R.  C.] 

5  Ver.  17.  [•'  The  ini  presents  the  Woman  as  the  ground  and  occasion,  not  a?  the  immediate  object,  of  the  Dragon's 
wrath.     Comp.  Matt,  xviii.  3;  Mark  iii.  5,  etc.;  and  see  Winer,  §52,  c."  LILLIE  s  Notes.     Winer,  g  52.  c.   (c),  gives  en-i  in  this 
place  the  force  of  over. — E.  R.  C  ] 

6  Ver.  17.  [Modern  Editors  omit  XpicrroO  with  all  the  Greek  Codd.;  it  is  given  by  the  Vul.  Cl ,  om.  by  Am.  and  Fuld.; 
Lange  retains. — E.  R.  C.I 

I  Ver.  IS.  This  reading  is  given  by  X   A.  C.,  Vulg.,ete.      The  Rer.  eyraSriv  (retained  by  B*.  [P.],  etc.,  Gb..  Tisch.,  efc.), 
has  the  internal  connection  against  it.    The  standpoint  of  the  8eer  is  immovable;  the  scenes  he  beholds  are  movable. 
[The  reading  of  Lange,  with  which  Lach.,  Alford,  and  Treg.  agree,  is  adopted.— E.  R.  C.] 

8  Ch.  xiii.  1.  According  to  X-  A.  B*.C.  [P.],  etc..  the  Kepa.ro.  are  mentioned  first;  and  indeed  they  are  more  striking  here 
than  th«  heads;  the  natural  sequence,  preferred  by  the  Rec.,  would  here  be  inappropriate. 

9  Ver.  1.  The  plural  ccd/naTa  ii  given  by  [X-],  A.  B*.,  and  many  others.      Diisterdieck  regards  it  as  interpretative,  hut 
it  might  also  be  snpposed — one  Beast,  one  name.    [Treg.  and  TiMchendorf  give  the  plural;   Alford  gives  ovo^a.  with  C.  P. — 
E.  It.  C  ] 

1°  Ver.  3.  Inserted  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  [It  is  omitted  by  Crit.  Eds.  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.  1,  Am.,  Tot.;  it  occurs  in 
Vulg.  Cl.  Doubtless  the  nia.i>  is  governed  bv  the  et&ov  of  ver.  2 ;  the  Seer  beheld  the  Wild-beast  ascending  with  a  wounded 
head.  Ver.  2  ij,  in  a  sense,  parenthetical  and  subsidiary  to  ver.  1. — E.  R.  C.] 

II  Ver.  3.  [Th«  marginal  reading  of  the  E.  V.  (  first-class,  marked  f)  is  here  adopted.     See  section  on  ^Marginal  Read 
ings  in  the  Special  Introduction,  by  the  Am.  Ed. — E.  R.  C.] 

*  [The  notation  of  Lange  and  of  Critical  Editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  here  adopted.  That  which  is  here  stylad 
+rr.  18  is  the  first  clause  of  ch.  xiii.  1  of  the  English  Version.  See  NOTE  7  above. — E.  R.  C.J 
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4  [wild-beast].     And  they  worshipped  the  dragon   which  [pm.  which — ins.  because 
he]   gave  power  [the  authority  (T-TJV  £;oi><ria';)~\  unto  the  beast  [wild-beast]  :1?  and 
they  worshipped  the  beast  [wild-beast],  saying,  Who  i#  like  unto  [pm.  unto]  the 

5  beast  [wild  beast]  ?  [ins.  and]  who  is  able  to  make  [pm.  make]  war  with  him  ?   And 
there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies  ;1S  and 
power  [pm.  power— ins.  there]  was  given  unto  him  [authority  (I5t>uffia)~\  to  continue 

6  [act1*]  forty  and  [pm.  and]  two  mouths.     And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy 
[unto  blasphemies]15  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and'8 

7  them  that  dwell  [those  who  tabernacle]  in  [ins.  the]  heaven.    And  it  was  given  unto 
him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  [conquer]"  them  :  and  power 
[authority  (l;<>offta)~]  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and   tongues,  and  nations 

8  [every  tribe,  and  people18,  and  tongue,  and  nation].     And  all  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  worship  him,19  whose  names  are  not   [every  one  whose  name20  hath  not 
been]  written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  [ins.  that  hath  been]  slain  [or  ins.  ,]21 

9  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.     If  any  man  [one]  have  [hath]  an  ear,  let  him 

10  hear.    He  that  leadeth  into  [If  any  one  is  for]  captivity  shall  go  [pm.  shall  go — ins.  ,] 
into  captivity  [ins.  he  goeth]M  :  he  that  killeth  [if  any  one  shall  kill]23  with  the 
sword  [ins.  ,  he]  must  be  killed  with  the  sword.     Here  is  the  patience  [endurance] 
and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 

e.   The  Antichristian  False  Prophet,  as  the  last  Product  of  the  Earth — i.  e.,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Tilings — 

in  its  Lapse  into  Antichristianity. 

11  And  I  beheld  [saw]  another  beast  [wild-beast]  coming  up  [ascending]  out  of  the 

12  earth ;  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  spake  as  a  dragon.     And  he 
exerciseth  all  the  power  [authority  (Izooaia)]  of  the  first  beast  [wild-beast]  before 
him,  [in  his  presence ;]  and  [ins.  he]  causeth  [maketh]24  the  earth  and  them  which 
[that]  dwell  therein  [in  it]  to  [pm.  to — ins.  that  they  should]  worship  the  first  beast 
[wild-beast],  whose  deadly   [pm.  deadly]   wound  [ins.  of  his  death]   was  healed. 

13  And  he  doeth  great  wonders  [signs],  so  that  [or  in  order  that  also  (iva  xa:')]25  he 
maketh  [may  make]  fire  come  down  from  [ins.  the]  heaven  on  [unto]  the  earth  in 

14  the  sight  [presence]   of    men,    and  deceiveth   [seduceth  or  misleadeth    (jr^av<T)] 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means  of  [because  of]  those  miracles  [the 
signs]  which  he  had  power  [it  was  given  to  him]  to  do  [work]  in  the  sight   [pre 
sence]  of  the  beast  [wild-beast]  ;  saying  to  [telling]  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
that  they  should  [pm.  that  they  should  —  ins.  to]  make  an  image  to  the  beast  [wild- 

15  beast],  which  [who26]  had  [hath]  the  wound  by  a  sword,  and  did  live  [lived].   And 

12  Ver.  4.  [The  Am.  Ed.  leaves  unaltered  the  pnintinff  of  Verg  3  and  4,  In  the  E.  V.     On  this  subject  critical  editors  are 
widely  at  variance.    That  pointing  which,  in  his  judgment,  will  most  correctly  present  the  entire  passage,  is  as  follows: 
And  one  from  amrnig  his  Mads  as  if  slain  todeath.     And  the  wound  of  his  deathtoas  heated  ;  and  the  whole  earth  wnndfred 
after  the  wild-brant,  and  they  worihipped  the  dragon  because  he  pace  the  authority  unto  the  wild-beast,  and  they  worshipped 
the  wild-beast,  saving,  etc  —  E.  R.  C.]  , 

13  Ver. 5.  We   give   the  plural  in  ace.  with  the  Rec.,  X.  C.     Opposed  to   this  we  find  the  tingular,  and  the  reading 
pAa<7<f>7)n<%.    [Treg.  arid  Tisch.  (Sth  ed.)ag  Lange,  which  reading  ia  adopted  above ;  Qb.  and  Tisch.  (1809),  give  p\a.a<j>iiftia.i> 
with  B*.  P. ;  I/ach.  and  Alford.  p\<i<r<t>rina.  with  A.— B.  R.  C.] 

M  Ver.  5.  [For  this  translation  of  iroirjcreu,  see  Robinson  sub  voce  2.  (h).    Lange  translates  schalten.—E.  R.  C.J 
«  Ver.  6.  fCrit.  Eds.  read  ti«  0Aa<r<^i'as  with  tf.  A.  C.    The  singular  is  given  by  B*.  P.— E.  R.  C.] 
i«  Ver.  6.  [Laeh.,  Alford,  Treg.,  Tiach.  (8ih  ed  )  omit  Kai  with  X1-  A.  B*2.  C.;  Lange  and  Tisch.  (1859)  retain  (as  abore) 
with  X".  B*.  P.,  Vuig.— E.  R.  C.J 

"  Ver.  7.  The  first  half  of  this  verse  is  omitted  in  A.  C.  [P.],  e£\,  and  is  discarded  by  Lach.  Codd.  X-  B.  and  versions 
[Vulg.,  Cop.,  jEth.]  give  it.  The  omission  is  to  be  explained  by  the  repetition  «ai  eSdfl?).  [Alford,  Treg.,  Tisch.  retain. 
Against  such  authorities  the  Am.  Ed.  dares  not  remove  theeentence  from  the  text,  although  he  regards  the  internal  evi 
dence  as  favoring  the  judzment  of  l«vhmann. —  K.  R.  C.] 

18  Ver.  7.  (Crit.  Kds.  insert  Aadc  with  X   A.  B*.  C.  P.— E.  R.  C.] 

19  Ver.  8.  The  reading  auroi/iti  ace.  witu  A.  B*.  C..  etc. 

80  Ver.  8.  Several  unimportant  variations  here.  Tisch.  [Alford,  Treg.]  gives  oi  ot>  yeypan-Tai  TO  ocojua  K  r.  \.  [Some 
Eds.  giv«  rH  bv6^.a.Ta.  with  X-  P.— E.  R.  C.l 

21  Ver.  8.  [It  is  doubtful  from  the  text  whether  or  not  n  comma  shonld  here  bo  introduced.     Lango  omits.    For  a  pre 
sentation  of  his  views  and  those  of  other  commentators,  see  under  EXP.  Itr  DETAIL,  pp.  268 sq. — E.  R.  C.J 

22  Ver.  10.    For  various  readings,  see  Tisch.  and   DUsterd.     [Lach.  (ed.  maj.),  Alford,  Tisch.,  with  A.,  give   ei  TI?   «i? 
a.ix^oL\u><riav,  ei?  ai\na.\u>criav  i/irdye  ;  Treg.,  with  X-  B*.  C.,  gives  «i?  aix^aAwo-iax  only  once;    Lange   seems  to  adopt  the 
reading  of  the  Kec.— E.  R.  C.] 

23  Ver.  10.  [Treg.  und  Tisch.  give  airoKTtvei  Sel  with  B*.  C.  P.  ;   Alford  reads  i*Mmu>MMU  with  A. — E.  R.  C.] 

**  Ver.  12.  Kai  noiei.  X.  A.  C.  [P.],  l^ach.   [So  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch   (Sth  ed.).    Tisch.  <1859),  icou  «iroi«  with  B*.— E.  R.  C.J 
*  Ver.  13.   [WiNKR  writes,  {( 53,  "  In  the  defective  diction  of  the  Aporalypse,  ica  is  apparently  used  once,  xiii.  13,  for 

wore  or  10?,  aftur  an  adjective  including  the  notion  of  intensity  :  magna  miracul.a,  i.  e.,  tarn  magua,  ut,  etc."     Th«*  Am.  Ed. 

must  express  his  dissa'isfxction  with  this  unprecedented,  though  generally  accepted,  translation— the  more  especially,  M, 

in  his  judgment,  the  ordinary  force  of  the  particle  gives  a  good  senso. — E.  R.  C.J 

29  Ver.  14.  The  xtnking  reading  bs  in  A.  B*  C.  [P.],  is  probably  b^aed  upon  an  exngetical  interpretation  of  tue  Beast. 

[X-  1.  etc.,  cive  6.    The  reading  6«,  which  Alford,  Treg.,  Tisch.  adopt,  is  clearly  to  be  preferred. — E.  R.  C.J 
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he  had  power  [it  was  given  to  him]  to  give  life  [or  a  spirit"  (-v^D/za)]  unto  the 
image  of  the  beast  [wild-beast],  that  the  image  of  the  beast  [wild-beast]  should 
both  speak,  and  cause  that28  as  many  as  would  [should]'9  not  worship  the  image  of 

16  the  beast  [wild-beast]  should  be  killed  [slain].     And  he  causeth  [maketh]  all,  both 
[om.  both — ins.  the]  small  and   [ins.  the]  great,  [ins.  and  the]  rich  and  [ins.  the] 
poor,  [i)is.  and  the]   free  and  [ins.  the]  bond,  to  receive  [om.  to  receive — ins.  that 
they  should  give30  them]  a  mark  in  [on]  their  right  hand,  or  in  [on]  their  foreheads 

17  [forehead]  :    and  [or  om.  and]31  that  no  man  might   [one  should  be  able  to]  buy 
or  sell,  save  [but]  he  that  had  [hath]  the  mark,  or  [om.  or]  the  name  of  the  beast 

18  [wild-beast],  or  the  number  of  his  name.     Here  is  wisdom.     Let  him  that  hath  un 
derstanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast  [wild-beast]:  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man  ;  aud  his  number  is  Six  hundred  threescore  [and  sixty]  and  [om.aud]  six.32 

*  Ver.  15.  [The  Marg.  Read,  (f)  of  the  E.  V.  is  breath.    This  meaning  is  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  New  Testa 
ment.—  E.  R.  C.I 

28  Ver.  15.  Lachmann,  in  ace.  with  A.  [P.  7,  Vulg.  Gl.  and  Fuld.],  reads  iva.  before  com.     [This  reading  is  also  given  by 
Tres.;    Alford  brackets  ;   Tisch.  and   Lauge  omit  with   X-  C.,  Am.,  etc.     The  Am.  Ed.  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  alter  the 
generally  accepted   reading,  although  he  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  opiuiou  of  In.cn.  an. 1  Tr6g.     If  th<;  'ica  be  genuine,  the 
translation  will  be,  "the  image,  of  the  wild-beast  should  both  speak  and  act,  in  order  that  as  many  as,"  etc. — E.  R.  C.] 

29  Ver.  15.   [Lach.,  Tisch.  (1859),  Alford,  Treg.  re^d  npovicvvriaiaviv,   with  A.  B*.  P.;   Tisch.   (8th  ed.),   -ovdiv  with   tf. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

*>  Ver.  16.  [Crit.  Eds.  give  Sunnv  with  tf*.  A.  B*.  C.  P.;  1  reads  Swo-ei ;  7,  6Wui<rix;  26,  95,  A<i/3ai<Tii/.--E.  R.  C.] 

81  Ver.  17.  La-hmann,  in  ace.  with  C-,   omits  the  K<U  without  sufficient  reason.     [Tisch.  (8th  ed.)  omits  with  R*.  C.  6, 

ToL,  etc.;  Tisch.  (1859),  Treg.  give  it  with  {<c-  A.  B*.  P.,  Vulg.  (except  Tnl.\  etc.  ;  Aiibrd  brackets. —  K.  R.  C  1 

32  Ver.  18.  [Ti=ch.,  Treg.  read  x^T  with  B*.  1,  6,  etc.  (Tischendorfs  Ed  of  B*.  gives  xfsr);   Alford,  e^aicdcrioi  i^rJKovTa. 

ef  with  A.     Cod.  X-,  instead  of  tne  ef  a/coo-ioi  of  A.,  reads  -ecu  ;  and  P.  7,  -ia.     Cod.  C.  gives  tf  ij/coaia  5e«a  c'f . — K.  R.  C.j 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL    VIEW. 

PREFATORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  RELATION  OF 
CH.  XIII.  TO  CH.  XVII. — ft  has  already  been  re 
marked  that  the  figure  of  Satan  and  his  seven  heads 
(ch.  xii.)  must  not  be  identified  with  the  figure  of 
Antichrist  and  his  seven  heads.  Neither  must  the  his 
tory  of  the  rule  of  Antichristianity,  primarily  set  forth 
as  a  whole  (ch.  xiii.),  be  identified  with  the  judgment 
upon  the  first  third  of  Antichristianity,  the  Harlot, 
(ch.  xvii.).  Consequently,  the  details  also  (chs. 
xiii.  and~x.vu.),  especially  the  parallels  of  the  seven 
heads,  mail,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  similarities,  but 
arejiot  to  be  treated  as  identities.  This  remark  ap 
plies  particularly  to  the  deadly  wounding  of  one  of 
the  Beast's  heads  (ch.  xiii.)  and  the  temporary  dis 
appearance  of  the  Beast  (ch.  xvii.) — a  disappear 
ance  certainly  resultant  upon  the  wounding.  All 
those  combinations  that  are  grounded  upon  the  iden 
tity  of  these  two  items,  which  are  connected  as  cause 
and  effect,  fall  to  pieces  when  subjected  to  a  more 
precise  and  circumstantial  exegesis.  It  is  impassible 
to  overlook  (he  antithesis,  that,  in  the  total,  history 
of  Antichristianity  (ch.  xiii.),  the  False  Prophet,  the 
spirit  of  a  fallen  Hierarchy,  is  subservient  to  the  Anti- 
christian  political  World-power,  whilst  in  the  history 
of  partial  Antichristianity  (ch.  xvii.),  the.  Woman 
rides  upon  the  Beast,  although  the  Beast  at  last 
destroys  the  Harlot.  Comp.  Ebrard,  pp.  377  and 
455. 

Above  all,  we  would  remind  our  readers  of  (he 
fact  that  we  have  another  entire  cyclical  world- 
picture  before  us,  viewed  under  the  aspect  of 
Antichristianity;  it  is  no  mere  petty  section  of 
Roman  history,  comprised,  as  some  would  have 
it,  between  the  years  1  and  70  A.  D.  Further, 
the  following  definite  antithesis  is  distinctly  evi 
dent  :  As  the  Beast  out  of  the  sea  represents  the 
whole  of  historical  worldly  political  Antichristian 
ity,  as  embraced,  however,  in  its  final  consum 
mate  appearance — so,  likewise,  the  Woman,  con 
trasted  with  the  Beast,  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a 


particle  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  still  less  the 
Jewish  people,  but  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  Kingdom  of  God,  and  this  too  with  reference 
to  the  final  form  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
the  Mother  appears,  and  to  the  final  form  of  the 
New  Testament  Church,  which  divides  into  the 
two  forms  of  Harlot  and  Bride,  finally  appearing 
as  the  Bride. 

Our  Earth-picture  is  in  three  sections.  In  the 
first,  the  devilish  essence  has  obtained  no  human 
shape,  but  already  operates  by  summoning  to  its 
aid  human  masses  which  unconsciously  serve  it. 
In  the  second  section,  it  has  fashioned  an  organ 
unto  itself  in  the  appearance  of  the  Beast  out  of 
the  sea.  In  the  third  section,  it  has  even  made  a 
Beast  from  the  earth,  a  production  of  the  old 
Theocratic  order  of  things,  subservient  to  the 
sea-monster,  and  hence,  indirectly,  ministrant 
to  itself. 

The  beginning  of  the  first  section  plainly  shows 
that  here  the  Earth-picture  commences  which 
corresponds  with  the  Heaven-picture,  for  in  ver. 
14  ver.  6  is  repeated.  Here  however,  we  have 
the  amplificatory  statement:  to  the  Woman 
were  given  the  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle, 
that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness.  The  great 
eagle  may  be  relatively  understood  of  worldly 
powers,  if  the  context  require  such  an  appre 
hension,  as  for  instance  in  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  7.  When, 
however,  the  term  is  as  free  from  limitation  as 
we  find  it  here,  our  thoughts  are  led  back  to  the 
redemption  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  when  Jehovah 
bare  the  people  on  eagle  wings  (Ex.  xix.  4) ;  and 
we  are  the  more  forcibly  reminded  of  that  event, 
since  Israel,  also,  found  refuge  from  the  pursu 
ing  Pharaoh  far  out  in  the  wilderness.  If  Je 
hovah  Himself  is  not  to  be  here  understood,  the 
thing  signified  is  His  redemptive  providence,  in 
its  powerful,  swift  and  lofty  flight,  unattainable 
for  all  earthly  pursuers.  The  fact  that  the 
wings  must  be  two  in  number  requires  no  eluci 
dation;  it  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Woman  receives  the  wings  herself  and 
becomes  &fiying  Woman.  Thus  did  the  young 
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Church  of  Christ  fly  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella  ; 
and  thus  in  every  subsequent  persecution  it  lias 
fled  deeper  into  the  •wilderness  of  solitude,  of 
concealment,  of  renunciation,  of  foreign  coun- 
tr  es;*  thus  itfinally  fled  literally  into  the  wilder 
ness  of  hermitry  and  nionasticism.  For  the  •wil 
derness  forms,  in  general,  a  contrast  to  the  worldly 
region  of  secular  life,  just  as  the  wilderness  into 
which  the  Eagle  bore  Israel  formed  a  contrast  to 
Egypt.  The  Middle  Ages  afford  a  symbolical 
representation  of  these  flights,  in  the  develop 
ment  of  monkish  forms,  of  constantly  increasing 
strictness,  in  face  of  every  new  advance  of  se 
cularization: — back  of  these  figures,  however, 
lies  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  ever  fled  deeper 
into  the  hiding-place  of  world-renunciation. 
Here  is  her  place,  where  she  is  nourished.  And 
how  she  has  been  nourished  with  heavenly 
strength,  has  been  shown  by  the  Mystics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  well  as  by  the  Martyrs  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  limn  of  her  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  or 
the  tim«  of  the  Church  of  the  Cross,  is,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  obscurely  designated  in 
a  twofold  manner — by  the  number  3£  and  by  the 
indefinite  form  of  times. 

Thus  she  is  nourished  from  the  face  of  the 
Serpent.  Even  the  serpent  of  hierarchical  despot 
ism  scarce  observed  how  the  Church  was 
nourished  inwardly  with  powers  of  the  world  to 
come  [Heb.  vi.  6]. 

But  the  abode  of  the  Woman  does  not  remain 
hidden  from  the  Serpent,  who  casts  out  of  his 
mouth  water  as  a  river,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be 
carried  away.  In  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed, 
Christ  had  described  the  development  of  the  seed 
into  a  tree-like  shrub,  which  the  birds  would 
mistake  for  a  real  tree,  and  make  their  nests  in 
its  branches ;  John  could  already  see  the  begin 
nings  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  in  the 
pressing  of  foreign  elements  into  the  living 
Church.  In  his  quality  of  Seer,  however,  he  had 
the  broadest  ,and  most  extensive  view  of  this 
whole  inundation  of  the  Church  by  the  Grseco- 
Roman  world,  by  the  migrations  of  nations,  by 
its  baptism  with  many  peoples.  For  it  is  an  ir 
refragable  fact  that  waters  are  indicative  of 
surging  national  life  (Ps.  xciii.  3,  4) ;  conse 
quently,  the  river  here  denotes  a  violent  flux  of 
national  life  against  the  essential  Church,  and 
the  casting  of  this  water  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dra 
gon  forces  the  inference  of  a  diabolical  back 
ground  to  this  tremendous  onset.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  deny  the  fact  that  an  opposite  attrac 
tion  to  the  light  had  its  share  in  influencing  the 
Germanic  peoples,  especially,  in  their  migra 
tions  ;  this,  however,  does  not  invalidate  a  truth 
clearly  unfolded  in  the  migrations  of  the  Huns, 
the  Vandals,  the  Turks,  and  the  Mongols,  in 
their  perilous  onset  against  the  Church.  And, 
moreover,  the  Germanic  nations  were  urged  on 
and  swept  away  by  the  dark  lust  of  conquest  of 
the  Huns.  But  the  earth  helped  the  Woman  by 
opening  her  mouth  and  swallowing  up  the  river.  It 
was  the  earth  as  a  Divine  institution,  in  the  dou 
ble  form  of  the  pedagogical  Church  of  the  Law, 
striking  back  into  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 

*  Chri-tians  as  emigrants  to  Bohemia,  Poland,  Germany, 
Prussia,  America — a  1  >ng  story,  gee  M  »tt.  x.  23. 


Christian  State,  which  subdued  the  flood  of  bar 
barous  nations  through  the  medium  of  a  Theo 
cratic  education.*  Numbers  xvi.  32  can  hardly, 
merely  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  expres 
sion,  be  cited  here  as  analogous. 

The  rage  of  the  Evil  One  is,  indeed,  only 
heightened  by  this  discomfiture;  it,  however, 
takes  another  direction.  The  Dragon,  angry 
concerning  the  Woman,  departs  to  make  war  "with 
the  remnant  of  her  seed."  These  are  designated 
as  truly  pious  persons  ;  they  keep  the  command 
ments  of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesu» 
Christ.  The  explanations  of  them  as  brethren 
of  Christ,  or  Gentile  Christians,  or  Zionites,  are 
not  satisfactory.  It  would  seem  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  they  are  the  individual  Chris, 
tians  who,  collectively,  form  the  Woman  (Bleek 
et  al.),  if  the  text  did  not  make  a  decided  dis 
tinction  between  the  Woman,  or  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  its  visible  appearance,  and  these  isolated 
children  of  the  same.  And  here  it  is  a  natural 
proceeding  to  glance  back  from  the  striking  ex 
pression  ol  AotTroi  (comp.  ch.  iii.  2)  to  the  signi 
ficant  typical  expression  of  the  Prophets :  the 
remnant  ([residue,  remainder]  "INtf  jT">X5y ;  la. 
x.  20-22;  xi.  11;  xxviii.  5;  Amos'  ix.  12;  Mi- 
cah  ii.  12;  iv.  7;  vii.  18,  etc.).  There  has  been 
a  storm  of  judgment,  in  the  assaults  of  the  Dragon 
upon  the  Woman,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
but  a  remnant  of  individual  Christians  left,  who 
are  true  servants  of  God  and  martyrs  of  Christ. 
The  Woman  has  had  to  submit  to  an  allinnce 
with  the  earth ;  the  essential  Church  has  had  to 
consent  to  an  alliance  with  the  Theocratic  eccle- 
siastico-political  form.  In  consequence  of  this 
alliance,  the  Church  has  itself  become  more  akin 
to  the  earth,  and  a  distinction  has  arisen  between 
her  visible  totality  and  her  living  children. 
Subsequently  she  is  herself  partially  represented 
by  the  earth.  In  the  last  time,  therefore,  Satan 
instinctively  directs  his  attacks  only  upon  the 
vital  Christianity  of  individual  Christians.  He 
may  gain  many  a  victory  in  combat  with  them  ; 
for  how  many  separatists  and  sects  fall  a  prey  to 
diabolical  deceit.  As  a  whole,  however,  they 
resist  him,  and  this  urges  him  on  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  sea,  the  social  life  of  the  nations. 

Accordingly,  he  stands  upon  the  sand  of  the 
sea.  Here  he  appears  to  vanish — only,  however, 
to  arise  in  his  moral  creature,  the  Beast  out  of  the 
sea,  positive  Antichristianity.  The  fact  that 
here,  as  well  as  Dan.  vii.  2sqq.,  the  sea  repre 
sents  the  life  of  the  nations,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  consistent  import  of  this  symbol,  but  also 
by  the  agreement  of  the  idea  in  respect  of  the  as 
cending  Beast.  The  fundamental  thought  is  this 
— that  always  a  demonic  ruling  power  issues 
from  a  spiritual  anarchy  of  excited  national  life, 
and  rests  thereupon.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  we  already  have  to  do  with  a  demo 
cratic  form  of  Antichristianity.  The  decisive 
passage  where  we  are  to  seek  for  light  is  the 
scene  ch.  xvi.  19.  After  the  out  pouring  of  the 
seventh  Vial  of  wrath,  the  one  great  city,  So 
dom-Egypt  (ch.  xi  8),  is  divided  into  three 

*  In  connection  with  the  general  fulfillment  of  thin  pro 
phecy,  r.  ference  may  be  made  to  th"  slaughter  of  the  IIuus, 
the  victory  of  Charles  Mint  1.  and,  in  iceutral.to  the  tri 
umph  <  of  Chris  tfudum  in  the  Ktut  and  West  over  Moham- 
medauiam. 
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g,  and  the  one  judgment  branches  into  three 
judgments — the  judgment  upon  specific  Baby 
lon,  executed  hy  the  ten  kings  (clis.  xvii.,  xviii.) ; 
the  judgment  upon  the  ten  kings,  executed  through 
the  Parousia  of  Christ  (ch.  xix.);  and  the  judg 
ment  upon  Gog  and  Magog  as  the  host  of  Satan, 
executed  through  the  intervention  of  God  with 
fire  from  Heaven  (ch.  xx.  9).  Hence  it  is  evi 
dent  that  in  the  present  bestial  figure,  those  three 
potencies  are  still  undivided — Antichristian  ab 
solute  despotism,  democracy  and  anarchy.  That 
the  decidedly  worldly  character  of  the  Beast  is 
expressed,  is  evidenced  by  his  coherence  with 
the  Danielle  world-monarchies ;  and,  no  less,  by 
his  hostile  antithesis  to  the  Theocratico  churchly 
Woman,  and  his  distinction  from  the  False  Pro 
phet  from  the  earth.  Still,  the  three  ground- 
forms  of  Antichristianity  already  peep  forth 
from  our  unitous  figure,  and  among  them,  of 
course,  the  first  ground-form,  Babylon,  appears. 
That  a  great  Beast  of  prey  is  intended,  is  evi 
dent  from  the  attributes  of  the  Beast  as  well  as 
from  his  peculiar  designation  (firipiov  not=^uov). 
With  these  attributes,  he  appears  as  a  unitous 
compound  of  the  Danielic  beasts,  yet  in  an  ori 
ginal  modification.  The  ten  horns  of  the  fourth 
Danielic  Beast  come  in  view  here.  In  the  stead 
of  the  four  Beasts,  however,  we  have  the  one 
Beast,  and  thai  not  with  four,  but  with  seven 
heads,  because  here  the  centre  of  gravity  falls 
in  the  New  Testament  time,  beyond  the  vision 
of  Daniel.  The  Beast  has,  moreover,  become 
civilized  with  the  times.  In  the  vision  of  Daniel, 
the  lion  occupies  the  foreground;  here,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  Beast  is  pied,  like  the  less 
formidable  leopard — variegated  with  hierarchic 
and  despotic  colors.  Of  the  Danielic  bear,  the 
Johannean  Beast  has  retained  the  ursine  feet,  on 
account  of  his  ungainly  appearance,  or  his  fatal 
embraces.  Of  the  lion,  the  mouth  remains 
(see  1  Pet.  v.  8).  Thus  compounded,  he  is  still 
more  of  a  monster  than  the  fourth  Danielic 
Beast:  and  his  monstrosity  is  still  further  in 
creased  by  the  fact  of  his  union  of  the 
seven  spirit-like  and  apparently  holy  heads  with 
ten  horns  of  worldly  authority — a  disproportion 
which  distinctly  proclaims  that  his  authority  is  to 
be  regarded  as  bestial  arbitrariness,  and  not  as 
reposing  upon  actual  spirit-might;  this  fact  is  also 
evident  from  the  circumstance  that  he  has  set 
his  crowns  not  on  his  heads,  but,  more  shame 
lessly  than  Satan  himself,  on  his  horns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  heads  have  on  them 
names  of  blasphemy,  different  forms  of  rebellion 
against  the  Divine-human  government  of  God, 
and  against  the  God-man  Himself  (Dan.  vii. ;  2 
Thess.  ii.). 

The  Dragon  seems  desirous  of  being  completely 
merged  in  this  his  representative.  He  gives 
him  (the  manner  of  the  giving  is  intimated  John 
xiii.  27)  his  magical  power,  i.  e.  his  lying  power; 
his  throne  or  his  terrific  ruler-glory,  intimidating 
to  all  that  is  cowardly  and  base  on  Earth  ;  and 
his  authority  as  a  ruler  (see  Matt.  iv.  9;  2  Cor. 
iv.  4). 

Manifestly,  this  collective  appearance  of  Anti- 
Christianity  reaches  back  into  the  Old  Testa 
ment;  in  this  it  resembles  the  collective  appear 
ance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  form  of  the 
Woman  (ch.  xii).  As,  however,  the  main  his 


tory  of  the  Woman  falls  in  the  New  Testament 
time,  so  it  is  with  the  full  revelation  of  Anti- 
Christianity,  which  even  tapers  at  last  into  the 
consummate  figure  of  Antichrist  (vers.  17,  18). 

And  now  we  come  to  the  hardest  knot  of  the 
Book.  The  point  of  departure  for  our  consideration 
is  the  mark,  or  recognition-sign  (^dpayua),  the 
real  symbolum  of  the  congregation  of  the  Beast. 
Every  one  who  chooses  to  belong  to  this  congre 
gation  must  bear  this  sign  about  him,  either  on 
his  forehead  or  on  his  hand.  After  the  analogy 
of  branded  slaves,  he  must  bear  the  Antichris- 
tian  slave-mark  on  himself  as  a  sign  that  he  be 
longs  to  the  Beast — indirectly  to  the  Dragon — 
and  that  he  has  not  fallen  under  social  excom 
munication,  like  the  confessors  of  Christ.  Now 
is  this  mark  to  be  apprehended  literally  or  figu 
ratively?  The  particulars  seem  to  favor  the 
literal  apprehension  of  it.  Either  on  the  fore 
head  or  on  the  hand — either  in  ordinary  writing 
or  in  number-writing. 

Forehead  and  hand,  however,  are  themselves 
intelligible  symbols;  and,  consequently,  the 
sign  on  the  forehead  seems  to  denote  the  Theo 
cratic  impiety  of  open  confession  of  the  prince 
of  enmity  to  God  and  Christ,  whilst  the  sign  on 
the  hand  is  apparently  significant  of  the  practical 
impiety  of  open  atheistical  audaciousness;  thus 
a  contrast  is  formed,  as  if  the  complete  dogma 
tics  and  ethics  of  Satanic  superstition  and  unbe 
lief  were  intended. 

But,  though  the  spiritual  deportment  is  the 
main  thing,  the  instantaneous  recognizability 
of  the  spiritual  state  is  conditioned  on  a  definite 
symbolum.  This  symbolum  consists  of  the  An- 
tichristian  party-name,  corresponding  to  the 
generic  name  of  Christian.  The  devil-worship 
per  calls  himself  after  the  name  of  the  Beast 
who  rules  him;  either  plainly,  without  circum 
locution,  or  in  numeric  writing. 

In  the  declaration:  here  is  wisdom — however, 
it  cannot  be  meant  that  the  Seer  designs  depo 
siting  here  in  a  riddle  the  central  point  of  all 
the  wisdom  of  revelation.  The  like  expression 
recurs,  more  plainly,  in  ch.  xvii.  9:  Here  is 
the  understanding  that  possesses  [is  master  of] 
wisdom — in  accordance  with  what  follows  after, 
the  skillful,  holy,  intelligent  ability  to  recognize 
the  Antichristian  power,  or  rightly  to  apply  the 
Apocalyptic  sign  to  the  corresponding  historic 
phenomenon.  In  this,  therefore,  wisdom  will 
approve  itself.  Wisdom  alone  will  not  answer; 
understanding  alone  would  be  still  further  from 
the  mark.  But  whosoever  has  the  right  under 
standing  of  wisdom  will  reckon  the  number  of 
the  Beast,  or  transpose  the  ideal  marks  of  the  Beast 
into  historic  marks. 

The  Seer  next  furnishes  the  key.  The  number 
of  the  Beast  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
an  unknown  man.  It  runs  through  a  line  of 
precursory  Antichrists  down  to  the  last  specifi 
cally  consummated  Antichrist.  The  standing 
sign,  however,  is  the  demonic  side  of  Antichrist, 
and  this  is  signalized  by  the  number  six  hundred 
sixty-six.  By  an  absolute  unrepose  and  toil,  by 
the  absolute  denial  of  the  approaching  Sabbath 
or  Golden  Age,  and  by  an  absolute  aimlessness 
and  abortiveness,  or  self-consumption,  we  are  to 
recognize  the  features  of  Antichrist.  Where 
these  appear  in  demonic  perfection,  there  is 
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Antichrist  (comp.  I».  xlviii.  22;  Ivii.  21 ;  Ixvi. 
24).  To  compute  the  number  of  the  Beast  means, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  human  unknown 
Antichrist  in  accordance  with  the  stationary 
and  revealed  traits  of  the  demonic  nature  of 
Antichrist,  with  the  understanding  of  wisdom 
(not  the  understanding  of  a  prying  and  calcu 
lating  curiosity).* 

Between  the  general  form  of  Antichrist ianity 
and  its  summing  up  in  the  last  Antichrist, 
a  highly  significant  consideration  presents  itself. 
One  of  the  ke-ida  of  the  Beast  appears  as  wounded 
to  death ;  but  the  deadly  wound  becomes  whole 
again.  Such  a  wounding  could  proceed  only 
from  Christianity.  We  must,  however,  carefully 
distinguish  the  fact,  that  Christ  Himself,  in  the 
kingdom  of  spirit,  has  bruised  the  serpent's 
head  (the  life-principle  of  "the  seven  heads) — 
from  the  fact  that  historic  Christianity  inflicts  a 
deadly  wound  upon  the  Antichristian  world- 
power  in  the  distinct  head  of  the  pagan- 
Roman  world-monarchy, — a  wound  which,  in 
this  present  world's  history,  can  be  healed. 
This  item  coincides  precisely  with  the  apparent 
vanishment  of  the  Beast  that  was  and  is  not  and 
shall  be,  as  represented  by  the  seventh  h*ad  (ch. 
xvii.  8-10. — See  Int.,  pp.  25  sq.).  Since  that 
healing,  all  the  Earth  has  been  wondering  after 
the  Beast.  Since  within  Christianity  .itself  an 
Antichristian  power  has  unfolded  in  many  and 
diverse  forms,  having  even  partially  matured  its 
principles,  the  generality  of  men,  especially  such 
as  are  hangers  on  of  authority  d  toutprix,  have  be 
come  accustomed  to  divide  their  hearts,  and  at  the 
rupture  of  light  [truth]  and  falsehood,  right 
and  might,  with  superstition  and  cowardice  to 
pay  homage  to  the  lying  power,  making,  for  the 
most  part,  only  symbolical  reverences  to  Chris 
tianity.  This  is  worshipping  the  Beast,  and  it 
is  also,  indirectly,  a  subtile  devil-service — a  wor 
shipping  of  the  Dragon.  For  that  which  has 
converted  Satan  into  an  Ahriman,  an  evil  deity, 
for  such  men,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  given  power 
to  the  Beast;  this  he  has  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  impious  policy  of  craft  and  vio 
lence — a  policy  which,  starting  from  Italy  espe 
cially,  attained  such  fearful  terroristic  develop 
ment  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  reference  to  the 
Dragon,  they  worship  Godless  principles ;  in 
reference  to  the  Beast,  they  worship  his  incom- 
parableness  and  irresistibility.  Vast  pomp  and 
inexorable  hardness  compose  the  social  cement 
which,  ever  more  and  more,  threatens  to  convert 
the  majority  of  men  into  an  idea-less,  anti-ideal 
mass — the  method  which  would  succeed  in  giv 
ing  mankind  an  animal  training,  were  it  not 
that  it  has  a  Divine  kernel  before  which  all  the 
might  of  Satan  must  be  confounded.  So  secure 
is  Divine  Providence  in  face  of  the  Beast,  that  it 
gives  him  a  mouth  for  all  boasting  and  blas- 


*  The  verb  [\f/r)<l>i£eiv]  means  not  merely  to  reckon,  hut 
also  to  judg*  (pass  sentence),  decide,  adjudge.  We  have 
already  rejected  the  unsymbolical,  though  usual,  hypothesis 
of  an  ordinary  number.  Such  an  hypothesis  fulls  to  recog 
nize  the  8ymb"lical  character  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  an 
Impossibility  that  the  Seer  should  have  regarded  it  as  a 
mark  cf  Christinn  wisdom,  and  that  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  either  to  propose  or  to  decipher  such  a  numeric 
puzzle.  In  ch.  xvii.  9  likewise,  wisdom  will  approve  itself, 
not  in  refinements  of  calculation,  but  ii  a  religioiM-niorul 
judgment,  aided  by  a  reference  to  Old  Testament  sym 
bolism. 
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phemy,  i.  e.,  for  all  self-exaltation  and  derision 
of  Divine  truth,  of  Christian  principles.  For 
precisely  this  is  the  Divine  method  of  sifting,  as 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  thus  the 
elect  must  become  manifest,  and  thus  the  chaff 
must  be  separated  from  the  wheat.  To  this  end, 
therefore,  authority  is  given  to  him,  power  to 
do  what  seems  good  to  him  lor  forty-two  month*. 
This,  again,  is  the  whole  time  of  the  Church  of 
the  cross — not,  however,  in  the  form  of  times  or 
of  days,  but  in  the  form  of  months  [moons], 
like  the  abandonment  of  the  outer  court  to  the 
Gentiles  (ch.  xi.  2)  ;  the  greatest  vicissitudes 
and  fluctuations  thus  being  indicated.  Mean 
while,  this  Antichristianity  is  perfecting  itself 
against  the  end.  Finally,  there  is  an  open  mani 
festation  of  audacity  ;  the  Beast  blasphemes  God, 
and  that  in  a  threefold  manner  :  he  blasphemes 
His  name,  or  revealed  religion;  His  tabernacle, 
or  His  vital,  simple,  unadorned  Church  ;  and 
His  children,  the  men  of  the  Spirit  [or  men  of 
spirit,  i.  e.,  spiritually-minded  men],  who  dwell 
in  Heaven:  in  his  blaspheming  against  them 
that  dwell  in  Heaven,  a  blasphemy  against  the 
hope  of  a  hereafter  is  involved.  It  is  also  given 
him  even  to  make  war  with  the  saints  and  to  overcome 
them  For  the  combat  is  conducted  before  the 
undiscerning,  appearance-seeking  and  party- 
spirited  world,  and  here,  almost  invariably,  it 
is  the  Stentor  voice,  arrogance  and  false  pathos 
that  decide  ;  and  the  result  is  all  the  more  cer 
tain  since  extraordinary  magical  and  terroristic 
aids  are  on  the  side  of  the  Beast,  extending  even 
to  all  terrors  of  violence  and  tricks  of  cralt. 
Thus  there  is  vouchsafed  him  an  extension  of 
authority  over  every  tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue, 
and  nation.  Now  it  is  an  unmistakable  fact 
that  this  ideally  unitous  might  has  hitherto,  in 
its  actual  exercise,  been  only  approximately 
unitous,  although  the  phenomena  of  the  gradual 
realization  of  such  a  unity  occasionally  appear 
in  formidable  powers.  But  with  the  develop 
ments  of  the  Antichristian  might,  corresponds 
the  homage  of  all  who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  the 
true  slaves  of  the  old  ordinances  and  the  old 
earth,  further  characterized  as  those  whose 
names  are  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  of  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
The  meaning  of  this  is — they  lack  the  Divine 
trait  of  a  believing  aptitude  for  suffering,  of 
willingness  to  suffer  for  the  truth,  to  suffer  with 
Christ. 

The  highly  significant  words  now  following, 
to  which  the  arousing  challenge  is  prefixed,  "if 
any  man  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear,"  may  pri 
marily  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  believers  amid 
the  persecutions  which  the  Beast  prepares  for 
them.  The  Old  Testament  law  of  the  strictest 
retribution,  in  spite  of  that  misunderstanding 
which  regards  it  as  abrogated  in  the  social  af 
fairs  of  life,  because  it  is  thus  abrogated,  by  a 
higher  law,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Love,  of  personal 
relations,  re-appears  -at  the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  in  all  its  freshness,  nay,  in  sharper 
outlines  than  before.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  original  text  and  the  attempt  of  the  transla 
tion  to  reproduce  it.*  The  retribution  will 
correspond  in  each  case  to  the  fault. 


*  [The  truncation  of  Lange  is  :  "  Wenn  jemanil  fine  Gefan- 
jensc/ia/t   betreibt,  der  tnibt  ticfi    in    die    Gtfangtntcha/l 
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Believers  are  to  comfort  themselves  with  these 
words  in  their  sorrows.  The  words  are,  also, 
however,  designed  for  their  instruction,  for  even 
well-meaning,  pious  zeal  has,  in  manifold  way?, 
violated  the  law  of  the  patience  [endurance]  of 
the  saints.  Often  are  the  suffe;ings  of  a  later 
Christian  generation  expiations  of  ancient  tres- 
pa^ses,  committed  inasphere  in  which  the  patience 
[endurance]  and  the  faith  of  the  saints  alone 
win  the  victory.  Here  appears  the  vital  law 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  patience  and 
faith  of  the  saints.  The  more  prominence  is 
given  to  this  law,  inasmuch  as  just  these  excesses 
of  pious  zeal  to  which  we  have  referred,  are 
connected  with  the  contrast  which  now  comes  to 
view  with  the  appearance  of  the  second  Beast, 
that  arises  from  the  earth.  This  Beast  from 
the  earth,  the  supreme  issue  of  the  spirit  of  cor 
rupt  theocratic  authority,  the  spiritual  extract 
of  the  fallen  hierarchy,  is  a  still  more  hateful 
monster  than  the  Beast  out  of  the  sea.  He  is 
personified  baseness,  for  he  denies  his  origin,  the 
consecrated  earth  of  God.  He  is  personified  hypo 
crisy,  for  he  has  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he 
speaks  like  a  dragon;  he  is,  therefore,  still  worse 
than  the  Beast  out.  of  the  sea,  in  Satanic  false 
ness,  in  Satanic  hate.  He  is,  likewise,  personified 
hollowness,  in  that  he  begins  to  imitate  the  deeds 
of  the  first  Beast.  Finally,  he  is  personified 
reprobacy,  in  that  he  becomes  an  eye-servant  of 
the  first  Beast,  changing  from  a  prophet  of  God 
into  a  prophet  of  Antichrist.  The  prototype  of 
such  "arch-rogues"  was  Judas,  when  he  be- 
c.tme  subservient  to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  him 
self  excelling  them  in  depravity.*  Even  in 
earlier  Judaism  such  traitors  made  their  appear 
ance,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
when  Simon,  Jason,  Menelaus  and  the  like  fig 
ured  (2  Mace.  iv.).  In  reality,  Caiaphas,  in 
his  relation  to  the  Romans,  belongs  to  this  class. 
Throughout  the  Christian  ages  such  perfidies 
have  been  repeated  :  there  was  a  rank  growth 
of  them  in  the  French  revolution  in  particular. 
Even  our  own  time  betrays  a  peculiar  disposition 
to  the  production  of  such  subjects.  The  ap 
proach  to  the  bridge  of  treason  is,  however, 
visible  at  all  times  in  such  tendencies  as  seek 
•to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  contrast  be 
tween  God  and  the  world,  sin  and  grace,  in 
wardness  and  outward  show.  But  at  all  events, 
the  master  of  false  prophecy  is  yet  to  come — the 
vice-Antichrist,  acting  as  the  deputy  [Scherr/e] 
of  the  head  Antichrist,  and  seeking  to  save  at 
least  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the  wreck 
of  his  former  system.  Thus,  therefore,  the  False 
Prophet  enters  the  service  of  Antichrist;  his  of 
fice,  henceforth,  is  to  gain  adherents  for  his 
master.  He  it  is  who  also  prepares  the  earth 
for  apostasy.  A  special  motive  which  he  urges 


•hinrin.  Wenn  jfmand  mit  dtm,  Scftwfrt  todten  will,  der 
muss  selber  (schnn}  mit  dem  Schwerl  ge'iidtrt  sein;"  which 
uiay  thus  be  reudnre-l:  "If  any  one  drivelh  a  captivity,  lie 
driveth  himself  into  captivity.  If  any  one  will  kill  with  the 

•sw.ird,  he  must  himself  (his  Tory  self)   be  killed  with  the 

-sword."— E.  R.  C.] 

*  Here  we  have  a  striking  Johannean  trait.  Not  one 
in  the  circle  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  penetrated  so  early 
and  so  deeply  the  demonic  inclination  tn  treason  as  John. 
And  thus,  doubtless,  Judas  became  for  him  the  type  of  the 
False  Prophet.  The  way  in  which  he  several  times  strikes 
opon  the  idea  of  making  fire  fall  from  Ueaven,  is  likewise 
vtiaracteristic  of  tbe  Son  of  Thunder. 


to  induce  men  to  become  worshippers  of  the 
Beast,  is  the  fact  that  his  dead']/  wound  is  healed. 
This,  in  his  sense,  signifies  that  the  operation  of 
Christianity  is  exhausted — that  Christianity  has 
outlived  it-elf — Biblical,  pristine  Christianity  is 
at  an  end.  This  false,  counterfeit  lamb  does 
great  signs,  and  would  even,  in  appearance, 
imitate  the  former  Church-ban  by  a  ban  of  na 
ture,  and  make  fire  fall  from  Heaven.  H\?re,  espe 
cially,  we  perceive  the  heavenly  integrity  of  the 
former  Son  of  Thunder,  who  once  desired  to 
mike  fire  fall  from  Heaven  upon  a  Samaritan 
city.  He  now  knows  to  what  such  a  proceeding 
wou'd  lead,  and  knows  that  God  has  reserved 
to  Himself  the  right  in  the  final  judgment  to  let 
fire  fall  from  Heaven  on  the  Satanic  mob  (ch. 
xx.).  The  signs,  however,  which  the  false  lamb 
really  executes,  to  the  seduction  of  men,  will  be 
lying  signs,  like  the  cause  which  lie  serves — or, 
at  all  events,  grandiose  magical  arts.*  The 
greatest  sign  is  the  infatuation  of  men  into 
making  an  image  to  the  Beast — to  the  Beast, 
moreover,  as  presenting  the  mockery  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  as  having  been  wounded  to  death, 
and  as  having  revived  again — i.  e.,  to  the  invin 
cible,  immortal  Beast.  It  i-j  a  slight  reminder 
of  the  sin  of  Aaron,  that  the  men  must  make 
the  image,  but  the  False  Prophefc  himself  gives  it 
a  spirit,  so  that  the  image  of  the  Beast  can  speak. 
Thus,  in  fine,  the  theory,  science,  poetry,  and 
art  of  Antichristianity  speak  just  as  does  this 
Beast  himself  in  his  practical  shape.  The  declara 
tion  that  the  tendency  of  the  image  was  to  cause 
that  all  who  would  not  worship  the  Beast  should 
be  killed,  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  as  referring 
to  social  death  ;  and  matters  even  arrive  at  such 
a  pass  that  those  who  refuse  their  countenance 
to  the  Beast  are,  by  his  godless  company,  who 
have  adopted  an  absolutely  anti-symbolical  sym- 
bolum,  completely  excluded  from  social  inter 
course,  as  indicated  by  buying  and  selling.  Thus 
there  is  already  prepared,  by  the  world,  that 
separation  which  Christ,  at  His  coming,  shall 
judicially  consummate. 

[ABSTRACT   OF   VIEWS,    ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT:  The  dejected  Dragon  (Satan)  per 
secutes  the  Woman  (the  true,  primitive,  orthodox, 
catholicly  united  Church),  also  fallen  from  Heaven 
(her  first  figured  state  of  elevation  and  glory),  by 
inciting  against  her  (1)  Arian  emperors  (Con- 
stantius,  A.  D.  337-3G1 ;  Valens,'  A.  D.  364-37J 
(2)  temptations  to  superstition:  (3)  the  Arian- 
Pagan  Gothic  flood  (see  below).  The  flight  into 
the  wilderness  indicates  a  change,  not  of  place, 
but  of  state;  it  implies  "the  faithful  Church's 
(gradual)  loss  of  its  previous  character  of  Ca 
tholicity  or  Universality,  its  invisibility  in  respect 
of  true  Christian  public  worship  and  destitution  of 
all  ordinary  means  of  spiritual  sustenance."  (For 
the  period  of  the  Wilderness-state,  ch.  xii.  14, 
see  below  with  ch.  xiii.  5.)  The  two  wings  of 
the  great  eagle,  the  assisting  and  protecting  in 
fluence  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of 
the  great,  eagle-symbolized,  Roman  Empire  united 
under  Theodosius  the  Great;  these  wings  were 
given  to  her:  Theodosius  was  not  only  a  Church- 
member,  but  appears  to  have  been  a  truly  pious 


ee  Add.  Comment  on  ch.  nii.  13,  p.  270.— E.  R.  C.] 
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man.*  The  flood  cast  out  of  the  serpent's  mouth, 
the  Arian-Pagan  Gothic  invasions  (a  double 
idea  suggested :  (1)  what  flows  from  the  mouth 
is  doctrine,  good  or  bad,  Prov.  xviii.  4 ;  xv.  28 ; 
(2)  floods  are  a  constant  Scripture  metaphor  for 
the  invasion  of  hostile  nations,  Isa.  viii.  7 ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  7;  Ezek.  xxvi.  3;  Nahum  i.  8,  etc. ;  see 
also,  with  the  double  sense,  Ps.  cxliv.  7);  such 
was  the  fury  of  this  flood  as  "to  sweep  away 
all  the  political  bulwarks  of  the  Roman  autho 
rity  before  it;  and  thus  might  well  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  sweep  away  also  the  Chris 
tian  Church  and  Christianity  itself,  the  pro 
fessed  religion  of  the  Empire."  The  earth  helped, 
etc.:  "In  those  continuous  and  bloody  wars  of 
which  the  Western  world  had  been  the  theatre, 
the  barbarous  invading  population  was  so 
thinned,  so  absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  the  land 
they  had  invaded,  that  it  needed  their  incorpo 
ration  as  one  people  with  the  conquered  to  make 
up  the  necessary  constituency  of  Kingdoms. 
And  in  this  incorporation,  not  only  was  much 
of  their  original  institutions,  customs  and  lan 
guages  absorbed,  but  their  religion  altogether. 
...  So  the  Arianism  of  the  invading  flood,  as 
well  as  its  Paganism,  was  seen  no  more.  It  was 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  the  soil,  and  had  dis 
appeared."  The  Beast  from  the  sea  (ch.  xiii.  1) 
is  one  with  (1)  the  Beast  from  the  Abyss  (ch. 
xvii.  3);  (2)  the  little  horn  of  Daniel's  fourth 
wild  Beast  (Dan.  vii.  7,  8,  19-24) ;  (3)  St.  Paul's 
Man  of  sin  (2  Thess.  ii.  1-12) ;  (4)  St.  John's 
Antichrist  (1  John  ii.  18-22;  iv.  3;  2  John  7), 
and  symbolizes  the  PAPAL  EMPIRB  (the  sea  rep 
resenting  the  flood  of  invading  Goths):  the  seven 
heads  signify  (1)  seven  hills  (of  Rome),  ch.  xvii. 
9;  (2)  "the  number  of  different  successive  govern 
ing  heads  of  bestial  character — forms  of  government 
— which  (not  another  Beast  or  Empire,  but)  the 
same  individual  seven-hilled  Roman  Empire  would 
be  under  from  first  to  last,  from  its  early  origin 
to  its  final  destruction;  there  being  here  pre 
mised,  however,  .  .  .  that  the  seventh  head  visible 
on  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  would  be,  in  order  of 
existence,  its  eighth  (ch.  xvii.  11  ),"f  they  (five 

*  ["First,  to  him  (Theodosius),  alone  of  Roman  Emperorg 
from  Constantine  to  Charlemagne,  the  title  has  attached — 
deservedly  attached,  to  use  Gibbon's  expression — of  'Tup.o- 
Bosius  THB  GREAT.'  Next  it  was  his  lot,  alone  of  Roman 
Emperors  after  its  bipartition  by  Valentinian,  to  unite  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Empire,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western, 
\vhich  now,  let  it  be  noted,  in  the  very  coinage  of  the  Em 
pire  seemed  to  be  figured  as  wingi,  under  his  own  sway, 
i'urther,  it  was  pre-eminently  his  character  to  use  all  this, 
his  imperial  power,  success  and  greatness,  as  a  protector 
and  nursing  father  to  the  orthodox  Church  'of  Christ.  As 
Gibbon  says,  '  Every  victory  of  his  contributed  to  the  tri 
umph  of  the  Christian  and  catholic  faith.'  Indeed,  not  the 
proffftfng  orthodox  Church  alone  (contradistinctively  to  the 
Arian)  might  claim  Theodosins  as  a  friend  and  protector; 
but  Christ's  true  Church  also,  included  in  the  former.  For 
none,  I  think,  can  read  his  history  without  the  impression 
of  his  real  personal  piety.  See  his  character  as  sketched  by 
Milner." — ELLIOTT,  Vol.  lit.,  pp.  55  sq. 

[The  patent  objection  to  this  exposition  is,  that  It  is  diffi 
cult  to  conceive  how  the  influence  of  Theodosius  could  have 
assisted  the  flight  of  the  Church  into  the  wilderness  as  that 
symbol  is  explained  by  Elliott;  it  would  seem  as  though 
his  influence  must  rather  have  tended  to  an  escape  from  it. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

t  ["His  (the  Angel's)  meaning  in  this  (xvii.  11)  is  easily 
seen,  in  so  fur  as  the  symbol  itself  is  concerned,  by  reference 
to  the  statement  ...  of  ch.  xiii.  3.  that  one  of  his  heads  ap 
peared  to  have  been  wounded  to  deatn  by  a  sword,  but  that 
his  deadly  wound  was  healed.  For  a  fresh  head  had  evi 
dently  sprouted  up  in  place  of  the  preceding  one  cut  down — 
ft  new  seventh  in  place  of  the  old  seventh ;  HO  that  the  last 


having  fallen  at  the  time  of  the  Apocalypse, 
xvii.  10)  represent  («)  Kings,  (b)  Consuls,  (c) 
Dictators,  (d)  Decemvirs,  (e)  Military  Tribunes, 
(/)  the  <rrt^avof  crowned  Emperors  beginning 
with  Augustus  (the  head  then  existing),  [g]  the 
6ui6r/ua  Emperors  beginning  with  Diocletian,* 
(this  head  received  its  deadly  wound  in  the  edict 
of  Theodosius,  suppressing  Pagan  worship, 
which  edict,  according  to  Gibbon,  ch.  xxviii., 
"  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  Paganism,"  but 
revived  or  sprouted  again  as  an  eighth  head,  viz.:) 
(h)  the  Popedom — professedly  Christian,  but 
essentially  heathen:  the  ten  horns  represent  the 
ten  kingdoms  into  which  the  Western  Empire 
was  divided  (and  which  gave  their  power  and 
strength  unto  the  Beast,  ch.  xvii.  12,  13),  viz., 
(1)  the  Anglo-Saxons,  (2)  the  Franks  of  Central 
France,  (3)  Alleman-Franks  of  Eastern  France, 
(4)  the  Burgundic  Franks  of  South-eastern 
France,  (5)  the  Visigoths,  (6)  the  Suevi,  (7)  the 
Vandals,  (8)  the  Ostro-Goths  in  Italy,  (9)  the 
Bavarians,  (10)  the  Lombards;  (wiih  changes, 
"the  number  ten  will  be  found  to  have  been  ob 
served  on  from  time  to  time,  as  that  of  the 
Western  Roman  or  Papal  Kingdoms"):  the 
Beast  and  the  ten  horns  receive  their  power  at 
one  and  the  same  time  (uiav  upav,  ch.  xvii.  12), 
i.  e.,  from  about  A.  D.  430-530;  three  horns 
plucked  up  before  the  Beast  (Dan.  vii.  8),  the 
subjection  of  the  Vandals,  Ostrogoths  and  Lom 
bards  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  (A.  D. 
533-755,  in  which  last  year  was  Pepin's  donation 
of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna — a  donation  con 
firmed  and  enlarged  by  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  774, 
which  completed  Peter's  Patrimony) ;  blasphemies, 
as  Christ's  Vicar  assuming  all  his  offices  as  Pro 
phet,  Priest  and  King ;  worshipped  (ch.  xiii.  4, 
comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  4),  the  Pope  seats  himself 
"on  the  day  of  his  consecration  upon  God's  high 
Altar  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  there  to  re 
ceive  the  adoration  of  his  Cardinals,"  and  "in 
the  eighth  century  it  was  Gregory  the  Second's 
boast  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  'All  the  kings  of 
the  West  reverence  the  Pope  as  a  God  on  Earth '  " 


head  visible  on  the  Beast,  though  visibly  the  seventh,  was,  in 
p  iiut  of  chronological  succession,  the  eighth.  It  was  thus, 
indeed,  that  the  Beast,  under  its  new  and  last  head,  became 
what  the  Angel  called  it,  "The  Bea*t  that  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is'  («eal  m-ape'crrat— and  shall  be  present),  ch.  vii.  8; 
it  having  by  that  deadly  wound  been  annihilated  in  its  im 
mediately  preceding  dracnnic  form  ;  and  through  the  fresh- 
sprouted  head,  revived  in  its  new  or  ten-horned  bestial  foim. 
I  said  the  next  preceding  dracmic  form,  because  it  is  stated, 
that  the  Dragon  yielded  to  it  I  the  Beast),  on  its  emergence 
from  the  sea, '  bis  power  and  his  throne  and  great  authority.' 
So  that  thi  transition  from  the  dracontc  state  of  Rome  and 
its  empire  to  the  ten-horned  bestial  was  direct,  and  without 
any  other  form  or  head  intervening,  according  to  the  Apoca 
lyptic  representation."  ELLIOTT,  vol.  iii.,  p.  115. — E.  R.  C.] 

*  [Elliott  calls  attention  to  the  feet,  that  although  the 
titl*.  of  the  sovereign  remained  the  same,  the  nature  of  his 
office  was  entirely  changed  after  Diocletian.  He  writes:  "On 
turning  to  Gibbon  ....  and  glancing  at  the  Index  of  Con 
tents,  ch.xiii.,  .  .  .  both  the/art  and  the  symbol  that  we  seek 
arrest  the  eye  connectedly,  even  as  if  placed  there  for  the 
very  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Apocalyptic  enigma:  'Dio 
cletian  assumes  the  diadem,  and  introduces  the  1'rrtian 
ceremonial.  N'wform  of  administration.' — The  notice  thus 
summarily  given  is  explained  and  enlarged  on  ii:  the  history 
(ch.  xiii).  The  transition  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  its 
imperial  or  ttrth  head,  introduced  by  Augustus,  to  a  new 
and  teven'h  introduced  by  Diocletian,  is  thus  distinctly  de 
clared  :  '  Like  Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  considered  ns 
the  founder  of  a  ns.iv  empire'  and  the  change  is  then  illus 
trated  somewhat  fnllv,  as  affecting  alike  the  affinal  dignity 
nf  the  Prince  governing,  and  the  constitution  and  adminis 
tration  of  the  Empire  governed."— -K.  R.  C.] 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


(Gibbon;  see  also  Secular  and  Ecc.  Histories). 
The  two-horned  Beast  represents  the  Papal  Clergy 
united  under  the  Pope  in  his  ecclesiastical  cha 
racter  as  Western  Patriarch,  and  acting  so  as  to 
support  his  usurpation  as  Vicar  of  Christ:  (1) 
he  has  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  speaks  as  a  dragon, 
i.  e.  under  pretence  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  he 
elaborates  a  denial  of  Christ ;  (2)  he  exercises  all 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  first  Beast  before 
(i.  e.  as  responsible  to)  him,  the  grand  charac 
teristic  (assumed)  power  of  the  Pope — that  of 
the  keys — is  delegated  to  the  clergy;  (3)  signs, 
the  assumption  by  the  clergy  of  the  power  to 
work  miracles;  (4)  causing  then  that  dwell  on  the 
Earth  to  worship,  the  entire  influence  of  the 
clergy  exercised  to  support  the  usurped  claims 
of  the  Pope.  The  Image  of  the  Beast  symbolizes 
the  Papal  General  Councils,  which  virtually  rep 
resented  the  Head  of  Antichristendom,*  (1)  it 
was  the  tioo-horned  Beast  (the  papal  clergy)  that 
said  to  them  who  dwelt  on  the  Roman  Earth, 
that  they  should  make  the  image  (constitute  a 
General  Council):  (2)  it  was  given  to  this  Beast 
to  give  breath  to  the  image,  etc. — it  was  the  pecu 
liarity  of  the  General  Councils  that  on  matters 
ecclesiastical  the  clergy  should  alone  have  voice  ; 
(3)  the  Image  was  made  to  be  worshipped — these 
Councils  claimed  to  pronounce  infallibly  on  ques 
tions  of  religion  and  faith  ;  (4)  the  Image  caused 
as  many  as  would  not  worship  it  to  be  put  to 
death — the  Councils  anathematized  and  excom 
municated  all  who  would  not  submit  to  their 
decrees.  The  name  is,  the  one  suggested  by 
Irenoeus,  Aamv<5? — the  numerical  value  of  the 
constituent  letters  of  which  is  (A,  30  -)-  a,  1  -|- 
r,  300  -f  E,  5  +  t,  10  -f-  v,  60  -f  o,  70  +  ?,  200 
=)  6(36;  the  imposing  on  men  the  mark,  etc.,  is 
causing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Earth  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  Papal  Antichrist,  and 
this  both  in  profession  (forehead)  and  action 
(hand),  even  as  soldiers  to  their  emperor,  slaves 
to  their  master,  devotees  to  their  god. — The  period 
of  the  Beast's  continuance  as  a  persecuting  power, 
ch.  xiii.  5,  and  of  the  wilderness-state  of  the 
Church,  ch.  xii.  6,  is  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
prophetic  days  or  years:  the  primary  terminus 
a  quo  of  this  period  is  the  promulgation  of  Justi 
nian's  Code  and  Decretal  Epistle  to  the  Pope,  A.  D. 
529-533;  the  secondary  epoch  is  the  Decree  of 
Phocas,  A.  D.  604-608;  the  primary  concluding 
terminus,  A.  D.  1789-1793,  "the  epoch  by  which 
a  blow  was  dealt  to  the  Papal  power  from  which 
it  has  never  recovered."  (In  reference  to  the 
secondary  concluding  terminus,  Elliott  calls  at 
tention  to  the  fact,  that  Daniel  (xii.  11,  12) 
foretells  a  supplemental  period  of  seventy-five 
years  which  he  (writing  in  A.  D.  1861)  sug 
gested  was  probably  to  be  added  to  that  termi 
nus  in  A.  D.  1864-8.  Writing  in  A.  D.  1868 
(Postscript  to  Preface,  Vol.  I.),  he  claims  that 
the  Bull  of  the  Pope  for  the  Convocation  of  an 
(Ecumenical  Council,  issued  in  that  year,  in 
that  it  does  not  invite  Sovereigns  to  sit  in  that 
Council,  is  "  an  admission  of  the  completed  end- 


*  [As  to  t\\» fitness  of  the  symbol  (elieiav),  Elliott  writes: 
"The  figure  has  been  applie  I  to  the  clnVf  exemplifications 
that  history  offers  of  national  representation  by  fl°puties. 
So  e.  rj.  of  the  British  Parliament.  Says  Burke:  'The  virtue, 
spirit  and  essence  of  a  Hou*e  of  Cnmmom  consists  in  its 
being  tht  express  image  of  the  feelings  of  a  nation,'  "  etc  — 
E.  R.  C.] 


ing  of  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Western  Christen 
dom  spiritually  subjecting  the  pow^r  of  their  king 
doms  to  him.;  that  is,  of  the  completed  ending 
of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years."  The  pre 
sent  he  regards  as  the  supplemental  period,  to 
close  about  A.  D.  1943.* 

BARNES:  (Ch.  xii.  13-17).  Satan  (after  his 
failure  to  destroy  the  Church  through  Pagan 
persecutions,  see  p.  240),  "  puts  forth  his  power 
and  manifests  his  hostility  in  another  form — 
that  of  the  Papacy.  .  .  The  Church  is,  however, 
safe  from  that  attempt  to  destroy  it,  for  the  Wo 
man  is  represented  as  fleeing  to  the  wilderness 
(some  place  of  refuge — possibly  the  retreats  of 
the  Waldenses,  deserts,  monasteries,  etc.),  be 
yond  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  is  there  kept 
alive.  Still  filled  with  rage,  though  incapable 
of  destroying  the  true  Church  itself,  he  turns 
his  wrath,  under  the  form  of  Papal  persecutions, 
against  individual  Christians." — (Ch.  xiii.)  The 
first  Beast  is  the  one  (secular)  Roman  power 
contemplated  as  made  up  of  ten  subordinate 
kingdoms,  which  "combined  in  itself  all  the 
elements  of  the  terrible  and  the  oppressive, 
which  had  existed  in  the  aggregate  in  the  other 
great  empires  that  preceded  it."  The  second 
Beast  is  the  Papacy  considered  as  a  spiritual 
power,  putting  on  the  apparent  gentleness  of  the 

*  [Elliott  at  this  point  (vol.  iii.,  p.  260  sqq.)  presents  an 
elaborate  argument,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract, 
against  the  Day-Day,  and  in  favor  of  what  he  styles 

THE  TEAR-DAT  PRINCIPLE. 
I.  The  presumptive  a  priori  evidence. 

1.  From  the  nature  of  prophetic  symbols.    The  Apocalyptic 
prophecies,  to  which  the  controversy  relates,  are  confessedly 
symbolic  prophecies  (save  that  of  the  Two  Witnesses,  which 
some  contend  to  be  literal).     In  such  prophecies  (which   are 
pictures  in  miniature),  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  pro 
portion  of  scale  will  bo  observed  between  the  symbol  and  the 
thing  .symbolized,  in  time  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

2.  From  God's  declared  purpose  of  making  the   near  ap 
proach  of  the  consummation  evident  at  the    time   of  its 
approaching;  yet,  till  then,  so  hidden  as  to  allow  of  Chris 
tians  always  expecting  it.     This  seems  to  require  that,  when 
prophesying  concerning;  times,  a  chronological  cypher  should 
have  been  employed. 

3.  From  the  probability  that  this  cypher  would  be  a  day 
for  a  year.    We  find  similar  cyphers  employed  Dim.  ix.  24- 
27  (Elliott  contends  that  ^12ty,  there  meaning  hebdomad, 
when  by  itself,  always  means  a  we'Jc — seven  days'):  Ezuk.  iv. 
1-6:  Analogies,  Num.  xiv.  34;  Lev.  xxv.  2-4. 

II.  Thr,  direct  evidence. 

This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  periods  of  so  manv  pro 
phecies  interpreted  on  the  Year-day  principle  have  proved 
correct.  He  refers  to  his  interpretations  of  the  periods  of 
the  Saracenic  woe,  p.  201;  the  Turkish  woe.  p.  201;  the 
Witnesses,  p.  228;  the  Woman  travailing  in  birth,  p.  240, 
and  sojourning  in  the  Wilderness,  p.  260;  tho  ten-horued 
Beast's  time  of  prospering,  p.  260. 

III.  Objections.  (Only  the  more  prominent  will  be  men 
tioned.) 

1.  The  alleged  novelty  of  the  principle  as  one  unknown  in 
the  Church  from  the  days  of  Daniel  to  those  of  Wickliffe. 
Answr.r:  The  tact   is   not   as  alleged.     From  the   days  of 
Cyprian,  this  principle  in  reference  to  some  prophecies  has 
been  adopted. 

2.  The   alleged   discrepancies    and    unsatisfaetoriness    of 
Apocalyptic  expositions  based   on  this  principle.    Answer: 
Wrong  applications  of  a  principle,  resulting  in  discrepan 
cies,  do  not  militate  against   the   principle  itself,   if  it   be 
supported  (as   this  is,  see   under    II.)  by   manifest  coinci 
dences. 

3.  The  alleged  necessary  participation  of  all  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  throughout  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years  (many  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
true  Christians)  in  the  curse  and  perdition  of  Babylon  as  set 
forth  ch.  xiv. 9— 11.     Answer:  The  chronological  position  of 
the  warning  wh'ch  contains  the  threatening  of  woe  is  at  the 
very  end  of  thn  period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
afier  the  fall  of  Babylon  (xiv.  8),  aud  therefore  after  the  call 
ofch.  xviii.  4.— E.  B.  C.] 


CHAP.  XII.   13— XIII.  18. 
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lamb,  but  at  the  same  time  possessing  the  spirit 
of  the  Dragon.  The  deadly  wound  of  the  first 
Beast  indicates  that  the  Roman  civil  and  secular 
power  was  so  waning  (in  consequence  of  the  in 
vasion  of  the  Northern  hordes)  as  to  be  in  dan 
ger  of  extinction  ;  the  healing  symbolizes  the  re 
storative  and  preservative  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  upon  the  secular  empire.  The  secular 
power  thus  preserved  is  to  continue  12GO  pro 
phetic  days  or  years — blaspheming  (by  its  (1) 
arrogant  claims,  (2)  assumed  authority  in  mat 
ters  of  conscience,  (3)  setting  aside  Divine  au 
thority,  (4)  impions  declarations  in  derogation 
of  the  Divine  claims);  persecuting  (e.  a.,  the 
Waldenses,  Albigenses,  etc.),  but  at  last  shall  (1) 
go  into  captivity,*  (2)  come  to  an  end  in  blood. 
— The  image  of  the  Beast  symbolizes  the  civil  go 
vernment  strongly  resembling  the  old  Roman 
dominion,  which  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pa 
pacy  caused  to  exist,  depending  for  its  vital 
energy  on  the  Papacy,  and  in  its  (urn,  lending 
its  aid  to  support  the  Papacy. f — In  reference  to 
the  name  and  mark  of  the  Beast,  Barnes  agrees 
with  Elliott. 

STUART  :  (Ch.  xiii.).  The  first  Beast  sym 
bolizes  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire;  the  second,  the 
Pagan  Priesthood ;  the  deadly  wound  of  one  of 
the  heads,  the  death  of  Nero,  one  of  the  seven 
Kings  of  Ch.  xvii.  10,  11  ;  the  restoration,  the 
belief  of  a  reappearance  of  that  emperor  (!)  ;J 
the  image,  the  statue  erected  to  him  as  a  god ; 
the  forty-two  months,  the  period  of  the  Neronic 
persecution  (from  November,  A.  D.  64  to  June, 


*  ["This  is  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  to  bo  fulfilled ;  and  as 
I  understand  it,  it  discloses  the  manner  in  which  the  Papal 
secular  power  will  come  to  an  end.  It  will  be  by  being  sub 
dued,  so  that  it  might  seem  to  be  made  captive,  and  led  off  by 
gome  victorious  host.  Rome  now  is  practically  held  in  sub 
jection  by  foreign  arms,  and  has  no  true  independence ; 
perhaps  this  will  be  more  and  more  so  as  its  ultimate  full 
approaches."  BABXES.  (This  wan  written  A.  D.  18ol.) — E. 
R.  C.] 

f  [Barnes  finds  the  fulfillment  of  this  Symbol  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Etipire  under  Charlemagne. 
He  quotes  the  following  from  Gibbon,  ch.  xlix.:  "The  title 
of  patrician  was  below  the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charle 
magne  ;  and  it  was  only  by  miring  the  Western  empire  that 
they  could  pay  their  obligations,  or  secure  their  establish 
ment.  By  this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradicate 
the  claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from  the  debasement  of  a  provin 
cial  town  the  majesty  of  Rome  would  be  restored ;  the 
Latin  Christians  would  be  united  under  a  supreme  head  in 
their  ancient  metropolis;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Roman  Church  would  acquire  a  zealfius  and  respectable 
advocate ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  power, 
the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honor  and  safety,  the  go 
vernment  of  the  city."  To  this  he  adds  the  following  re 
mark  :  "  All  this  seems  as  if  it  were  a  designed  commentary 
on  such  expressions  as  these;  'And  he  exerciseth  all  the 

power  of  the  first  Beast saying  to  them  that  dwell  on 

the  earth  that  they  should  make  an  image  to  the  Beast  which 
had  the  wound  by  a  sword  and  ilM  live  ;  and  he  had  power 
to  give  life  unto  the  image  of  the  Beast,'  "etc.  He  also  sub 
joins  the  coronation  oath  of  the  Emperor  from  Sigonius : 
"  T,  the  Emperor,  do  engage  and  promise,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  before  God  and  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter,  that  I  will 
be  a  protector  and  defender  of  this  holy  Church  of  Rome,  in 
all  things  wherein  I  can  be  useful  to  it,  so  far  as  Divine  as 
sistance  shall  enable  me,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ant 
power  can  reach." — 1C.  K.  C.] 

J  [Stuart  devotes  a  long  Excursus  to  the  establishment  of 
this  opinion.  He  writes :  "  I  do  not  say  that  John  meant  tc 
convey  the  impression  that  Nero  would  actually  revive,  am 
reappear  on  the  stage  of  action  ;  for  this  I  do  not  believe 
But  thu«  much  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  .  .  .  that  John 
h<>re  recogni7.es,  and  intends  that  others  should  recognize 
Nero,  by  pointing  to  an  individual  respecting  whom  report! 
were  everywhere  current,  such  as  have  be  -n  exhibite( 
above."— K.  R.  C.] 


A.  D.  68) ;  the   name,   IDp   p"U,  the   letters  of 
which  give  the  number  666. 

WORDSWORTH  :   "  The  Two  Wings  are  emblems 
if  the  Two    Testaments  ;   .  .   .  the  Church  flies 
in  their  pinions  in  her  missionary  course  through 
he  wilderness  of  this  world."   The  flood  and  the 
help  of  the  earth,  he  interprets  as  Elliott. — (Ch. 
xiii.)     He  agrees  with   Elliott  in  the  exposition 
f  this  chapter,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 
Jy   the  seven  heads  he  understands  (ch.  xvii.  10, 
.1)  "  the  kingdoms  which  were  successively  ab- 
orbed  within  the  circle  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
.   .  the  (1)  Babylonian,  (2)   Medo-Persian,  (3) 
Jreek,    (4)    Syrian,    (5)    Egyptian,    (6)    Roman 
leathen  Imperial ...  (7)  Imperial  power  of  Ger 
many."      By  the^  wounding,  the  ceasing  of  the 
mperial  power  in  the  abdication  of  Augustulus 
— it  is  not  said  that  the  Head  was  restored,  but 
hat  the  wound  of  the  Beast  was  healed  (ver.  12), 
he  Beast  lived  on  in  the  Papacy.     By  the  image, 
'  the  personification  of  the  Papacy,  in  the  visible 
form  of  the  Pontiff  for  the  time  being." 

ALFORD:  (Ch.  xii.  13-18.)     The  figure  of  the 
wings  is  taken  from  Old   Testament  expressions 
n  reference  to  the  flight  of  Israel  from   Egypt 
Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11).       "We  must  not 
understand    (by)    the     Woman,    the     invisible 
spiritual  Church   of  Christ,  nor   (by)  her  flight 
into  the  wilderness,  the  withdrawal  of  God's  true 
servants  from  the  eyes  of  the   world.   .  .  I   own 
that  considering  the  analogies  and  the  language 
used  (in  reference  to  Israel  in  the  desert),  I  am 
much  more  disposed  to  interpret  the  persecution 
of  the  Woman  by  the  Dragon,  of  the  various  per 
secutions  by  Jews  which  followed  the  Ascension, 
and  her  flight  into  the  wilderness,  of  the  gradual 
withdrawing    of   the    Church    and    her   agency 
from  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  finally  consummated 
by  the  flight   to  the  mountains  on  the  approach 
ing  siege.  .   .'  And  then  the  river  .  .  .  might  be 
variously   understood — of    the    Roman    armies 
which  threatened  to  sweep  away  Christianity — 
or  of  the  persecutions  which  followed  the  Church 
into    her   retreats,  but   eventually   became    ab 
sorbed  by  the  civil  power  turning  Christian — or 
of   the   Jewish    nation    itself,    banded    together 
against  Christianity  wherever  it  appeared,  but 
eventually  itself  becoming  powerless  against  it 
by  its  dispersion  and  ruin — or,  again,  of  the  in 
flux  of  heretical  opinions  from  the  Pagan  philo 
sophies  which  tended  to  swamp  the  true  faith. 
I  confess  that  not  one  of  these  seems  to  me  satis 
factorily  to  answer  the  conditions  ;  nor    do  we 
gain  any  thing  by  their  combination.  ...  As  to 
the    time    indicated  by    the    1260    days,    or    3J 
years,  the  interpretations  given   have  not  been 
convincing,   nor  even  specious."     See   also  the 
extract    from  Alford    on  p.  242.     He  concludes 
his  section  with  the  words:   "This  latter  part 
of  the  vision  yet  waits  its  clearing  up." — Chap, 
xiii.)     The  first  Beast  is  one  with  the  four  Beasts 
of  Daniel   and  that  of  ch.  xvii. ;  he  symbolizes 
the  aggregate  of  the  empires  of  this  world  as  op 
posed  to  Christ  and  His  Kingdom;  the  seven  heads 
are  (1)  Egypt,  (2)  Nineveh,  (3)  Babylon,  (4)  Per 
sia,  (5) Grsecia,  (6)  Rome,  (7)  the  Christian  Empire 
beginning  with  Constantino  ;   the  wounding  (with 
Auberlen),  the  conversion  of  the  empire  to  Chris 
tianity,   by    virtue  of    which    the   Beast  in  his 
proper  essence,  in  the  ful'ness  of  his  opposition 
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to  God  and  His  saints,  ceases  to  be  ;  the  worship, 
etc.,  "are  a  sort  of  parody  on  ascriptions  of 
praise  to  God  (Ex.  xv.  11  ;  Ps.  xxxv.  10;  Ixxi. 
19;  Is.  xl.  18,25;  xlvi.  5,  etc. ):  they  represent 
to  us  the  relapse  into  all  the  substantial  elements 
of  Paganism  of  the  resuscitated  empire :  "  the 
forty-two  months,  the  well-known  period  of  the 
agency  of  Antichrist.  The  second  Beast,  identi 
cal  with  the  false  Prophet  of  ch.  xix.  20,  is  the 
reviver  and  upholder  of  the  first;  in  reference 
to  the  first,  he  is  (1)  identical  as  to  genus,  (2) 
diverse  in  origin,  (3)  subsidiary  in  zeal  and  action  ; 
he  symbolizes  the  sacerdotal  persecuting  power, 
Pagan  and  Christian,  which,  gentle  in  its  aspect 
and  professions,  was  yet  cruel  in  its  actions. 
The  Image,  the  statue  of  the  Emperor,  which 
every  where  men  were  made  to  worship;  "it  is 
not,  so  easy  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the  giving  life 
and  speech  to  the  Image.  .  .  The  allusion  proba 
bly  is  to  some  lying  wonders  permitted  to  the 
Pagan  priests  to  try  the  faith  of  God's  people. 
We  cannot  help,  as  we  read,  thinking  of  the 
moving  images,  and  winking  and  speaking;  pic 
tures,  so  often  employed  for  purposes  of  impos 
ture  by  their  far  less  excusable  Papal  suc 
cessors."  Vers.  10,  17  point  to  the  commercial 
and  spiritual  interdicts  which  have,  both  by 
Pagan  and  by  Papal  persecutors,  been  laid  on 
non-conformity.  Concerning  the  name  and  num 
ber,  he  writes  in  the  Prolegomena,  $5,  32:  "It 
(Arzreu'<5f )  is  beyond  question  the  best  solution 
that  has  been  given;  but  that  it  is  not  the  so 
lution,  I  have  a  persuasion  amounting  to  a  cer 
tainty."  (See  also  in  loc.) 

LORD:  (Ch.  xii.  13-17.)  "The  Dragon  who 
followed  the  Woman  symbolizes  the  Pagan  priests 
and  their  abettors  ;  .  .  their  following  after  her 
denotes  their  attempt  to  join  her  society  by  a 
profession  of  Christianity."  "  The  Serpent  .  .  . 
was  not  the  Devil  who  fought  with  Michael,  but 
the  Monster  Dragon  of  seven  heads  (see  p.  242), 
...  it  represents  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  Em 
pire  from  the  elevation  of  Constantine."  The 
gift  to  the  Woman  of  the  wings,  denotes  that  su 
pernatural  aids  were  granted  her,  viz.:  graces 
that  formed  a  part  of  herself;  the  river,  the 
flood  of  false  doctrines  and  superstitious  rites 
introduced  by  Constantine  and  his  successors; 
the  earth,  the  people  generally,  who  eagerly  em 
braced  the  adulterated  religion,  and  who  by  their 
exulting  reception  of  it  so  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  rulers  as  to  allow  the  dissentients  to 
escape ;  the  retreat  from  the  face  of  the  serpent, 
the  flight  of  the  true  Church  to  a  place  unknown 
(the  Waldenses,  etc. )  ;  the  anger  of  the  serpent,  the 
continued  disposition  to  destroy  ;  the  making 
war  with  the  remnant,  the  persecution  of  isolated 
dissentients ;  the  time,  times,  and  half  a  time, 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years. — (Ch.  xiii.) 
The  first  Beast  symbolizes  "  the  Gothic  rulers 
who  established  governments  in  the  Western 
Empire  during  the  Fifth  century,  and  their  suc 
cessors  and  subjects  to  ihe  present  time ;"  the 
symbols  of  the  first  part  of  ver.  2,  that  this  go 
vernment  unites  in  itself  the  agility  of  the 
leopard,  the  strength  of  the  bear,  and  the  merci- 
lessness  and  voracity  of  the  lion ;  the  head  re 
ceiving  the  wound  Was  the  last — the  wounding 
denotes  the  slaughter  of  all  Christian  heirs  to 
the  throne  and  the  accession  of  Julian  the  apos 


tate;  the  recovery,  the  restoration  of  the  Chris 
tian  succession  in  Jovian  ;  the  worship,  etc.,  of 
vers.  3,  4,  that  the  populace  (1)  entertained  for 
their  rulers  awe  anil  admiration,  (2)  and,  re 
garding  them  as  having  acquired  the  rights  of 
the  old  Roman  Emperors,  acquiesc  'd  in  their  as 
sumptions  in  matters  of  religi<  n  ;  the  great 
things  and  blasphemy,  usurpaiioui  of  authority 
over  Divine  rights,  laws,  etc.  ;  ver.  7,  the  perse 
cutions  of  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  etc.;  vers. 
9,  10  predict  the  slaughter  and  vassalage  of  all 
who  should  attempt  to  deliver  themselves  from 
religious  tyranny  by  force  (exemplified  in  the 
history  of  all  persecuted  peoples)  ;  the  forty- 
two  months  denotes  1260  years  of  domination  (the 
terminus  a  quo  being  about  A.  D.  597  or  some 
what  later).*  The  second  Beast  indicates  the 
"  hierarchy  of  the  Italian  Catholic  Church 
within  the  Papal  dominions;"  the  earth  whence 
he  came,  the  population  of  the  empire  under  a 
settled  government ;  the  two  horns,  twofold  rule 
(civil  and  military) — lamb-like  (apparently  for 
ornament  and  defence),  dragon-\\\LQ  (aggressive, 
insatiable,  merciless)  ;  ver.  12  (first  part),  that  it 
exercises  the  same  power  (civil  arid  military )  as  the 
first  Beast,  and  contemporaneously  (issuing  and 
executing  decrees,  making  war,  etc.];  ver.  12  (se 
cond  part),  theleadingof  thepopulace  tosubmitto 
blasphemous  usurpations  of  the  emperors  ;  vers. 
13,  14,  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  priesthood. 
The  Image  symbolizes  the  Papal  Kingdom  which 
the  priesthood  established — "  the  union  of  their 
several  national  churches  into  H.  single  hierarchy, 
and  subjection  of  them  to  the  Pope  as  their  su 
preme  legislative  and  judicial  head,  after  the 
model  of  the  ancient  civil  Empire  under  Con 
stantine,"  etc.  The  Name  is  A.aretv6f,  whose  let 
ters  give  the  number  666.  Vers.  16,  18  indicate 
excommunication  and  outlawry  for  non-con 
formity. 

GLASGOW:  (Ch.  xii.  13-18.)  Ver.  13.  AVhen 
Satan  could  not  prevent  the  external  prosperity 
of  the  Church,  he  diffused  the  poison  of  heresy. 
Ver.  14.  The  second  flight  of  the  Woman  ;  the 
great  eagle  is  the  fourth  Zwa  of  chap,  iv  ;|  the 
flight  to  the  desert  indicates  expatriation  (in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  etc. )  ;  the  time,  etc.,  the  pro 
phetic  period  of  1260  years  (beginning  about 
A.  D.  607)4  Vers-  15-17,  as  Elliott.  — (Ch.  xiii.) 


*  [Lord's  EXPOSITION  was  published  in  1847. — 1?.  R.  0.] 
f  [Glasgow  recognizes  in  the  Zu>a  "  The  official  and  repre 
sentative  miiiistraiit  agencies  commissioned  by  the  Lord  Je- 
8iis ;  and  comprehensively  nil  His  people,  when  actively 
serving  Him  f  >r  the  good  of  man."  According  to  him,  the 
Linn  symbolizes  "that  like  Judith  of  old  will  betheChris- 
tian  people  of  the  Gospel  a*e,  rising  paramount  to  find  sub 
duing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  the  Ox,  the  ministers 
and  people  of  Jesus"  as  (1)  "sufferers  of  persecution,"  (2) 
abounding  in  "  works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love  ; "  the  Fact 
of  a  Man,  tin-  "  people  of  God  as  bearing  the  image  of  Christ " 
— especially  ministers;  the  Flying  Eaglf,,  "three  gr»-at  facts 
realized  in  the  agencies  employed  by  Jesus  in  Mis  Church  : 
(1)  the  means  and  power  given  them  of  escaping  from  the 
rage  of  their  persecuting  enemies  ;  (2)  their  movement  to 
distant  plices  in  bearing  the  gospel  message;  (3)  their  study 
of  the  prophecies,  and  their  hiving  '  their  life  hid  with  Christ,' 
the  Rock  of  Ages."— B.  R.  C.I 

J  [Glasgow  remarks:  "It  is  worthy  of  being  noted  that 
there  is  in  all  these,  as  in  prophetic  dates  generally,  a  mar 
gin  of  th,ree  or  four,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  years, 
within  which  limit  an  event  may  be  reckoned  some  few  year* 
earlier  or  later."  (He  might  also  have  call  d  attention  to 
the  fact  that  S'inie  prophecies  have  a  double — an  initial  and 
consummate — objective,  and  '  onsequnntly  will  have  a  two- 
fo'd  beginning  and entling.)  He  brings  together  someeven  s 
that  have  for  their  period  12GU  years,  as  follows : 
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This  is  not  a  new  vision,  but  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding — the  Dragon  that  sank  down  in 
the  sea  (cli.  xii.  18)  emerges  in  a  new  form  and 
with  a  new  name ;  this  Beast,  (see  p.  242) 
emerges  from  the  sea,  i.  «.,  "  of  the  Ariau  Goths 
and  northern  Pagans,  and  remanent  Pagans  of 
the  Empire."  For  his  expositions  of  the  heads, 
see  p.  242;  in  his  interpretation  of  the  horns  he 
agrees  with  Elliott,  p.  259.  The  wounding  de 
notes  the  fill  of  the  Western  Empire,  partially 
in  A.  D.  476,  and  more  completely  A.  D.  493 — 
this  fall  did  not  imply  a  total  cessation  of  the 
imperial  power;  the  imperial  laws  and  princi 
ples  were  so  adopted  by  the  barbarian  conquer 
ors  that  ultimately  a  new  Roman  Empire  sprang 
to  life  from  the  contused  head  of  the  old  (the 
restoration).  The  transition  of  the  Beast  from 
the  Dragon-form  spanned  over  the  time  from 
Constantino  to  Justinian  ;  the  forty-two  months 
were  allotted  to  him  after  the  healing  of  the 
mortal  stroke,  and  their  beginning  (A.  D.  529- 
532)  was  marked  by  the  institution  of  the  Bene 
dictine  Order,  and  the  publication  of  the  Code 
of  Justinian.  The  second  Beaxt  is  the  Papal 
hierarchy  (generally  on  this  subject  he  agrees 
with  Elliott).  The  Image — (sic) — "this  we  at 
once  recognize  in  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  territory  called  Peter's  Patrimony, 
granted  by  Pepin  in  A  D.  754  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  creation  of  cardinals,  who  are  at 
once  priests  and  temporal  lords;"  (this  image 
of  the  monster  has  not  the  term  of  1260  pro 
phetic  days  assigned  to  it;  the  giving  of  spirit  to 
it  was  fulfilled  in  the  summoning  of  Western 
Councils — by  these  it  both  spoke  andacted.  The 
Name  and  number,  A.aTsiv6f,  is  one,  though  not 
the  sole,  solution  of  the  problem.  (He  presents 
the  following,  all  bearing  on  the  Latin  Church  : 
BfveJ(«r6f,  'IraXiKt/  EK/cA^tna,  Eii7rop/a,  Hapddocrtc, 
'EdTepof  opt3a,  Snp1?  #80,  Vicarius  Filii  Dei, 
Vicarius  generalis  Dei  in  terris,  etc.). 

AUBERLEN  :  (Ch.  xiii.)  This  writer  in  many 
points  agrees  with  Elliott,  and  his  views  have  to 
a  considerable  extent  been  adopted  by  Alford, 
Glasgow  and  others.  According  to  him:  The 
first  Beast  represents  the  world-power;  the 
seven  heads,  (1)  Egypt,  (2)  Assyria,  (3)  Babylon, 
(4)  Medo-Persia,  (5)  Greece,  (6)  Rome,  (7)  the 
Germanic-Sclavonic  Empire  ;  the  woundiny,  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  seventh  head  ;* 


[A.  D.  67+1260—1327,  from  the  Woman's  flight  under  Nero, 
until  the  setting  up  of  a  rival  Pope  by  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
which  gave  u  measure  of  relief — synchronous  with  the  birth 
of  Wiokliff^,  and  the  rise  of  Marailius  of  Padua. 

[A.  D.  254-1-1860=1514,  from  the  usurpation  exercised  by 
Cornelius,  Kishop  of  Rome,  to  the  death  of  the  Witnesses 
(see  p.  229). 

[A.  D.  292+1260—1552,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Galerian 
persecution  lo  the  Peace  of  Passau  and  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  freedom. 

[A.  D  311+1260^1571,  from  the  election  of  Coecilianus  aa 
Bishop  of  Carthage  leading  to  the  Ernst  ian  interference  of 
the  Emperor,  to  the  granting  of  liberty  of  conscience  to 
Protestants  in  France,  and  the  Pone's  excommunication  of 
the  Protestant  Sovereign  of  England. 

[A.  D.  529+1260^1789,  from  the  institution  of  the  Bene 
dictine  Monks,  and  the  publication  of  Justinian's  code,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 

[A.  D.  607+1260=1867  (8),  from  the  decree  of  Phocai,  to 
the  Spanish  Revolution,  which  brought  down  the  last  of  the 
ten  horns.— E.  R.  C.] 

•  ["  St.  John  beholds  '  one  of  the  Beast's  heads,  as  it  were 
slain  unto  death,  ami  the  wound  of  his  death  was  healed' 
(xiii.  3,  12,  14).  This  deadly  wound  of  OUH  of  the  world- 
kingdoms  reminds  us  of  what  Daniel  saw  (.Dan.  vii.  4)  with 


the  healing,  the  apostatizing  of  the  Christian 
head  (this  is  the  eifkth  head  of  ch.  xvii.  11,  the 
Antichristian  Kingdom  iu  the  strict  sense  ;*  pro 
bably  a  person  •)•) ;  the  ten  horns  denote  ten 

regard  to  the  King  of  Babylon  :  '  I  beheld  till  the  wings 
thereof  (of  the  lion)  were  plucked,  and  the  K  ng  received  the 
upright  pasture  and  the  heart  of  a  man.'  We  know  that 
hereby  the  humiliation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  high-soaring 
haughtiness  is  indicated,  and  bis  sub-equent  con  ersion  to 
the  living  flod.  A  similar  change  passed  over  one  of  the 
Apocalyptic  heads  of  the  Buant.  It  is  not  changed  into  a 
human  head,  but  it  receives  a  wound  to  death,  and  is  thus 
rendered  innocuous.  The  Kingdom  of  this  world,  for  which 
this  head  stands,  does  not  truly  turn  to  the  living  God,  so 
that  its  beast-nature  is  changed  into  a  human  one.  as  was 
the  case  With  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  but  it  does  not  de velope  it- 
beast-like,  brutal,  God  opposed  character,  so  fully  as  the  fix 
others;  for  a  time  it  divests  itself  of  its  anti-Christian  cha 
racter.  It  appears  <a?  e<r<f>a.ynevov,  as  if  slain  ;  and  the  re 
mark  has  been  justly  made,  that  this  expression  is  chosen 
purposely,  in  order  to  point  out  an  outward  resemblance  be 
tween  the  Beast  and  the  Lamb,  which  John  beholds  (ch.  v.  6), 
likewise  <os  c<r<t>a.Yncvov.  The  second  Beast  was  like  th« 
Lamb,  because  it  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb  (xiii.  11,;  the  first 
is  like  the  Lamb  in  having  a  deadly  wound.  Hence  we  must 
not  expect,  even  of  the  Beast,  of  the  world  power  itself,  that 
its  development  to  the  end  will  be  in  an  exclusively  hea 
thenish  form  ;  it  is  to  be  Christianized  externally  ;  nay,  for  a 
tinic.it  will  appear  to  bealtogelher  dead, and  to  h<ve  passed 
out  of  existence ;  and  yet  it  will  be  in  existence,  and  not 
have  ceased  to  be  Beast."  ACBERLIN,  p.  297.— E.  R.  C.J 

*  ["  The  deadly  wound  is  thus  healed  :  The  Beast  which 
received  it  recovers  life  and  returns,  but  now  not  only  trorn 
the  sea,  but  out  of  the  Abyss,  whence  it  drew  new  Anti- 
chriitian  strength  of  Hell  (xiii.  3,  12,  14;  xvii  8;  xi.  7). 
The  Lord  Jesus  has  expressed  the  same  progression  (Matt, 
xii.  4:$— 15).  The  Chrir-tian  Germanic  world  upostatizes 
from  Christianity  ;  the  old.  God-opposed,  a»id  anti-Christian 
beast-nature  asserts  itself  with  new  power  and  gains  the 
ascendancy  ;  a  new  heathenism  breaks  in  upon  the  Christian 
world.  A  heathenism  which  is  worse,  more  demonic,  more 
of  the  nature  of  the  bottomless  pit,  than  the  ancient  one. 
for  it,  as  represented  by  the  first  heads  ot  the  Beast,  was 
cnly  an  apostasy  from  the  general  revelation  of  God  in  na 
ture  and  conscience  (Rom.  i  and  ii.  H),  whereas  this  hea- 
thtnis  n  is  an  apostasy  from  the  full  revelation  of  Divine 
love  in  the  Son  (comp.Matt.  xi.  41.42);  it  is  refined,  intensi 
fied  heathenism,  to  which  the  words  sha'l  be  addressed  : 
'  Remember  from  whence  thou  art  fallen  !' (ch.  ii.  5).  This 
prophecy  is  not  confined  to  the  Revelation ;  it  is  the  same 
apostasy  (on-ooraata)  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  2  Thess.  ii. 
3,  and  which  he  sees  culminate  in  Antichri-t,  the  Man  of 
Hn.  the  son  of  perdition.  And  in  describing  the  evil  times 
of  the  last  days  (2  Tim.  iii.  1  sqq.),  the  Apostle  delineates  the 
character  of  the  men  who  shall  live  then,  in  a  manner 
which  reminds  ns  of  his  characteristics  of  the  heathens 
(Rom.  i.  29):  thus  he  foresaw  a  new  heathenism  within  Chris 
tendom.  For  it  is  evident  that  he  *peaks  of  Christendom  ; 
his  expressions — apostasy,  2  Thess.  ii.  3;  tnmr.  shall  depart 
from  the.  faith,  1  Tim.  iv.  1  (comp.  2  Tim.  iii.  5;  iv.  3,  etc.) — 
plainly  show  it.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse  is  the 
clear  juxtaposition  of  the  Harlot  and  the  returning  Beast. 
The  Lord  Jesus  (Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5,  11,  23-26)  and  the  Apostles 
speak  of  false  doctiine,  seduction,  apostasy,  more  in  general 
terms,  whereas  the  Apocalypse  distinguishes  between  two 
kinds  of  apostasies,  Jewish  and  heathenish,  of  the  Church 
mid  "f  the  world;  the  pseudo-Christianity  of  the  Harlot, 
nnd  the  anti-Christianity  of  the  returning  Beast.  The  latter 
is  the  world  divested  of  all  Christianity;  the  former,  the 
world,  adopting  Christianity,  or  Christianity  adapting  it 
self  to  the  world."  AUBIBLEN,  pp.300  sq.— K.  R.  C.I 

f  ["It  cnnnot  be  proved  with  al*olute  certainty  that  t\pfr- 
ttmal  Antichrist  will  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Antichristian 
Kingdom,  for  it  is  possible  that  the  eighth.  I'ke  th"  prece 
ding  seven  heads,  designates  a  kingdom,  a  power,  and  not  a 
person,  and  the  game  may  be  said  concerning  the  Anti>  hris- 
tiau  horn  described  by  Daniel,  when  compared  with  the  ten 
horns.  But  the  type  of  Antiochns  Kpiph«ne«  is  of  decisive 
importance,  for  this  personal  enemy  of  God's  Kingdom  is 
described  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Daniel,  aa  a  little,  gradu 
ally  increasing  horn,  just  as  Antichrist  is  spoken  ol  in  the 
seventh.  And  this  is  corroborated  by  the  Apnstle  Paul  (2 
Thess.  H.),  who  describes  Antichrist  (ver.  4)  with  colors  evi 
dently  furnished  by  Daniel's  sketch  of  Antiochus,  and  who 
calls 'him,  moreover,  the  Man  of  sin,  the  frn  of  perdition, 
which,  if  explained  natnrally.  must  refer  to  an  individual 
(comp.  John  xvii.  12,  where  the  same  expression.  6  vib?  1% 
airuActac,  is  u«ed  of  Jud*s).  In  favor  of  the  same  view  may 
be  adduced,  likewise  analogies  in  the  history  ol  the  world  ; 
the  previous  world-kingdoms  ha  I  extr»oriiuary  persons  a* 
their  heads,  Nebuchadnezzar,  C>rua,  Ak-xauder  Ue  Great. 
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kingdoms  into  which  the  last  head  is  to  be  di 
vided  (this  division  is  still  future).  The  second 
Beast  is  identical  with  the  False.  Prophet  of  ch. 
xix.  20,  and  with  the  human  eyes  of  the  little  horn 
(f  Dan.  vii.  8;  the  first  Beast  is  &  physical,  poli 
tical — this  a  spiritual  power,  the  power  of  doc 
trine  and  knowledge,  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
of  ideas;  he  arises  from  the  earth,  i.  e.,  the  civi 
lized,  consolidated,  orderly  world;  he  comes  in 
a  Christian  garb  and  name,  the  horns  of  the  lamb, 
but  with  the  spirit  and  speech  of  the  Dragon 
(comp.  Matt.  vii.  15)  ;  the  Image  which  the 
False  Prophet  causes  to  be  mado  (the  historical 
substratum  of  which  is  in  the  image  in  Dan.  iii., 
and  the  statues  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  to 
which  divine  worship  was  paid),  denotes  the 
deification  of  the  world  and  the  world-power — • 
this  is  the  new  heathenism,  sinking  back  into  the 
deification  of  nature  and  humanity,  of  which  it 
canuot  be  predicted  what  forms  of  folly  and 
bestiality  (Rom.  i.  22  sq.)  it  shall  yet  assume  ; 
with  this  enhancement  of  idolatry,  seem  to  be 
connected  new  demonic  mighty  operations,  ac 
cording  to  ver.  15.  Vers.  15-17  contain  a  pro 
phecy  that  all  public  intercourse  will  be  on  con 
dition  of  receiving  the  mark  of  the  Jieast  (which 
is  significantly  contrasted  with  the  Seal  of  the 
servants  of  God,  ch.  vii.  3sqq.),  and  that  true 
believers  will  be  given  into  the  hand  of  Anti 
christ  for  persecution,  as  is  intimated,  Dan.  vii. 
21,  25  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  9.*— E.  R.  C.] 

The  spiritual  and  universal  character  does  not  exclude  indi 
vidual  personal  representatives.  Every  spiritual  tendency 
has  its  distinguished  representatives,  and  when  it  has 
reached  its  perfection,  produces  its  representative  KO.T' 
t^oxr/f.  Hence  Anti-Christian  tendencies  produce  different 
Antichrists;  and  it  is  a  sober  historical  view,  when  Chris 
tianity  maintains  that  these  separate  Antichrists  shall,  some- 
future  day,  find  their  consummation  in  an  individual,  far 
excelling  them  in  the  intensity  of  his  evil  character  (Lango 
1.  c.  1574)."  AUBERLEN,  pp.  304  sq. — E.  R.  C.] 

*  [According  to  Auberlen  the  healing  of  the  first  Beast 
and  the  exercise  of  the  special  power  of  the  second,  set  forth 
in  ver.  12,  have  already  begun.  He  writes :  "  The  return  of 
the  Beast  is  represented,  or  at  least  prepared  in  that  princi 
ple,  which,  since  A.  D.  1789,  has  ma"ifested  itself  in  beist- 
liko  outbreaks,  and  has  since  then  been  developed  both  ex 
tensively  and  intensively.  This  principle  has  appeared  in 
various  forms,  in  the  Revolution;  in  Nupoleon,  despoti»m 
sanctioning  revolution,  proving,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Beast,  even  in  this  shape,  can  carry  the  Harlot;  in  Social 
ism  and  Communism.  But  we  may  yet  expect  other  mani 
festations." •'  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  views 

the  events  of  the  two  last  centuries  with  enlightened  eyes, 
that  also  the  prediction  of  the  false  prophecy  has  begun  to 
lie  fulfilled.  Unronverted  Paganism  passed  over  by  degrees 
into  the  Chur  h  during  the  first  centuries,  and  tins  mixing 
of  Christian  and  Pagan  elements  produced  Roman  Catholi 
cism.  Then  came  the  Reformation,  dissolving  this  illegiti 
mate  union,  and  restoring  pure  Christianity;  and  hence,  it 
was  na'ural,  that  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  Heathenism 
8'iould  likewise  appear  more  naked,  undisguised,  and  de- 
ci'led,  and  should  attack  Christianity  again,  but  at  first  only 
with  spiritual  weapons.  The  Antichrislian  element,  which 
before  was  under  a  Christian  guise,  now  came  forward  with 
inrreasins  openness,  and  manifested  itself  us  the  false  pro- 
jther.y,  as  false  doctrine,  as  the  spiritual  power  of  seducing 
ideas,  which  are  based  on  a  view  of  the  world,  radically  false 
and  opposed  to  God,  but  which  spread  ami  eat  as  a  canker, 
under  the  n  ime  of  philosophy,  enlightenment,  and  civiliza 
tion  (2  Tim.  ii.  17).  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Beast's  coming  to 
life  again,  and  its  new  power,  whereof  we  spoke  ab  ve,  is 
called  forth,  accompanied  nd  strengthened  by  the  influence 
of  the  False  Prophet  exactly  as  it  i-i  described  in  Rev.  xiii. 
12  sqq.  It  is  evident  and  palpable,  that  the  philosophic 
principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
corresponding  theological  principle  of  Rationalism,  tint 
I  lealism  and  Materialism,  Deism,  I'antheism.  and  Atheism, 
are  all  the  produ-ts  of  the  same  spirit,  the  essence  of  which 
Is  apostasy  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
alienation  from  the  livinz  and  holy  God,  d  ification  of  the 
•crealurely,  is  exactly  what  is  meaut  in  the  Apocalyp  e  by 


EXPLANATIONS   IN    DETAIL. 
Ch.  XII.  13.    He  persecuted  the  woman. 

— First  he  persecuted  her  Child,  the  holy  Christ 
Himself;  now  he  persecutes  the  Woman,  the 
institution  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  subsequently, 
when  the  Woman  has,  in  respect  of  her  outward 
appearance,  allied  herself  with  the  earth,  he  per 
secutes  her  inner  essentiality — that  which  is 
later  to  appear  as  the  Bride — in  her  remaining 
children.  That  the  earth  must,  equally  with  the 
wilderness,  be  symbolically  apprehended,  is  re 
quired  by  the  consistency  of  the  description. 

Ver.  14.  The  two  wings. — The  saving  pro 
vidence  of  God  is  represented,  in  eagle-like  flight ; 
the  Church  has  so  intimately  appropriated  this 
providence,  that  it  maybe  said  that  the  eagle-wings 
arc  given  her,  Rom.  viii.  28-37.  As  the  deliverance 
on  eagles'  wings,  into  the  wilderness,  is  suggestive 
of  Israel's  deliverance,  so,  also,  an  entrance  into 
the  heavenly  Canaan  is  in  view  ;  not,  however,  the 
Judaizing  prospect  of  the  external  leadership  of 
a  Jewish  Church  at  the  end  of  the  world.* 

Where  she  is  nourished. — The  beginning 
of  this  fact  had  arrived  even  in  the  ancient  days 
of  John — with  the  flight  to  Pella.  The  typical 
element  in  the  miraculous  nourishment  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  is  here  touched  upon.  She  is 
nourished  (and  thus  preserved)  from  the  face 
of  the  serpent  (Bengel,  Ewald,  et  al.}.  That 
the  wilderness  is  to  be  apprehended  in  a  symboli 
cal  sense,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  th  it  the  Woman, 
whilst  in  it,  is  unattainable  for  Satan,  although 
elsewhere  earthly  wildernesses  are  designated  as 
a  favorite  abode  of  evil  spirits.  The  Serpent, 
therefore,  sends  a  stream  of  water  out  of  his  mouth 
after  the  escaped  Woman. 

Vers.  15,  16.  Water  as  a  river. — That  is, 
in  the  form  of  an  apparently  incessant  current. 
Diisterdieck  vainly  labors  to  fix  upon  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  torrent  of  water  as  a  torrent  of 
nations  an  allegoristic  character.  It  is  the  sim 
ple  historico-philological' explanation  of  a  very 
pronounced  allegorical  figure;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  application  of  the  figure 
to  pressing  dangers,  or  the  citation  of  billows  of 
death  and  streams  of  destruction  (Ps.  xviii.  4), 
is  meaningless  in  this  connection,  it  being  the 
intention  of  Satan  not  to  kill  the  woman  outright, 
but  to  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the 
river — possibly,  only  to  cause  h<-r  "to  float  with 
the  current"  (iroTafj.o$6f)7?-oi>').  The  divergent 
specializations  of  the  stream  of  nations  do,  in 
deed,  rest  upon  ill-advised  and  arbitrary  guess 
work,  practised  in  conformity  to  the  theory  of 
Church-historical  predictions  (persecutors;  wick 
ed  men  and  evil  demons;  heretics;  Saracens; 

worshipping  the  Beast.  Indeed,  even  in  a  literal  sense,  in 
the  present  day,  'bestiality  is  the  ideal  of  thinkers."  But 
even  where  this  extreme  point  has  not  yet  been  reached,  the 
Falso  Prophet  is  powerful  enough.  What  is  bringing  thou 
sands  from  Chri-ti  «nity,  and  preventing  others  from  coming 
to  n  belief  in  a  full  and  true  »/hri-<ti  tnity,  is  nothing  elso 
but  resp'-ct  for  these  intellectml  power-i  whi  ;h  rule  in  these 
dijs,  far  mni1ern  Science  a->d  Culture.'1  (These  quotations 
have  been  made  from  the  E  'inburgh  Trans,  of  the  first  edi 
tion  of  Aubcrl-n,  pp.  30t.  311  sq.)— K.  R.  C.] 

*  [In  accordance  with  his  v  ew  that  this  vision  relates  to 
that  which  is  still  fn'ure  (see  ADO.  NOTE,  pp.  250  sq.),  the 
Am.  Ed.  regards  this  definite  symbol  (the  two  wings  of  the 
great  eagle)  as  h  tv  na  reference  tout!  object  that  cannot  now 
be  identified.  For  hH  views  concerning  the  wilderness,  bee 
concluding  paragraph  on  p.  201. — E.  R.  C.J 
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Ewald:  a  sore  peril  menacing  the  fugitive  Chris 
tians  by  the  Jordan!  See  Diisterdieck).  Diis- 
tcrdieck's  objections  against  the  general  refe 
rence  of  the  water-stream  to  streaming  nations 
(p.  418)  are  based  upon  a  continuous  misapprehen 
sion  of  allegoric  il  modes  of  expression.  He  asks  : 
"  Can  it  bo  said  that  the  Germanic  peoples  came, 
like  a  flood,  out  of  the  jaws  of  Satan,  and  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  ?"  It  may,  assuredly, 
be  assumed  that  in  the  first  motions  of  the  mi 
grations  of  nations,  especially  in  the  rising  of 
the  Huns,  demonic  impulses  were  at  play;  and, 
similarly,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Theocratic 
order  of  the  Mediaeval  Occident  overcame  the 
hostile  torrent  of  barbarians. 

And  [Lange:  But]  the  earth. — Neither  the 
application  of  this  figure  to  the  cultured  Roman 
world  (Auberlen)  or  to  another  opposing  worldly 
power  (Hcngstenberg),  nor  the  reference  of  it 
to  the  cleaving  Mount  of  Olives  (Zech.  xiv.  4),  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  that  the  final  Anti- 
cliristian  time  is  here  exclusively  spoken  of  (Eb- 
rard),  corresponds  to  the  explicit  character  of 
this  Old  Testament  type. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  dragon  was  wroth. — 
Since  the  Dragon  has  already  been  wroth  against 
t'je  Woman,  an  increase  of  wrath  is  here  ex 
pressed,  developed  in  the  conflict  with  the  Wo 
man.  Hence  the  reading:  ETI  in  conjunction 
with  ry  •yvvaiKi  is  significant.  The  preposition 
tTi  with  the  dative  may,  indeed,  pimply  denote 
the  object  of  an  action,  but  it  often  signifies: 
concerning,  on  account  of,  about,  and  this  is  most 
frequently  the  case  with  verbs  that  indicate  an 
emotion  of  the  mind  (as  here).  Satan  becomes 
so  incensed  concerning  the  combat  with  the  Woman 
that  he  now  departs,  etc. 

With  the  remnant. — See  above.  A  co 
pious  treatise  on  this  point  see  in  Diisterdieck, 
who,  however,  by  these  remaining  ones  appre 
hends,  with  Ziillig.  the  Zionites  (?)  on  earth.* 

Ver.  18.  And  he  stood. — [See  TEXT.  AND 
GUAM.,  Note  7. — E.  R.  C.]  According  to  De 
Wette  and  many  others,  the  reading  earddi]  is 
exegetically  impossible.  In  reality,  however, 
the  reading  of  the  Recepta,  farddrfv,  for  which 
there  is  1>  ss  authority,  is  far  less  possible.  See 
above.  Since  a  demonic  operation  upon  the  sea 
of  nations  is  in  question,  Satan  takes  his  station 
upon  the  sandy  shore,  a  place  where  the  earth  is 
flat  and  the  sea  shallow.  A  contemporaneous 
appearance  of  the  Dragon,  on  the  pand,  and  the 
Beast,  above  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  is  not  de 
clared;  the  Dragon  vanishes  as  the  Beast  in 
spired  by  him  makes  his  appearance. 

Ch.  XIII.  l.f  Ascending  out  of  the  sea. — 
Se?  the  Introduction.  Out  of  the  sea  of  nations: 
Many  interpreters  from  Victorinus  down.  Out 
of  Europe  (!  Bengel) ;  out  of  the  Italian  insular 
kingdom  (Ewald).  The  sea  is  the  sea  and  no 
thing  more,  Diisterdieck  declares,  just  as  the 
enrlh  is  the  literal  earth — why,  then,  are  not 
also  the  Beasts  literal  beasts? 

A  wild-beast. — Doubtless,  only  the  God- 
opposed,  Antichristian  world-power  can  prima- 


*  [By  the  remnant  the  Am.  Ed.  understnnds  those  left  on 
earth,  subject  to  the  luuaults  of  tho  Drawn  and  his  in- 
etniin  nts,  nftf-r  the  remo»al  of  the  airaoxn  (see  p.  251  ami 
foot-not*:— E.  R.  C.I 

t  [See  the  ADD.  NOTE,  pp.  272 sq.— E.  R.  C.] 


rily  be  intended — eschatologically  concentrated 
and  modified,  however  (Auberlen,  Hengstenberg). 
One-sided,  therefore,  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
Beast  as  pagan  Rome  (from  Victorinus  to  Bleek 
and  many  others);  and  equally  one-sided  is  the 
application  of  it  to  papal  Christian  Rome  (Vi- 
tringa,  Bengel,  etal.).  The  import  of  the  figure, 
undoubtedly,  does  not  gravitate  backward  to 
heathen  Rome,  but,  in  accordance  with  its  es- 
cliatological  tendency,  for  ward  to  Christian  Rome. 
Heathen  Rome  can  be  but  visible  in  one  of  the 
seven  heads;  and  the  like  is  true  of  Christian 
Rome,  or,  rather,  the  ecclesiastico-political  Rime 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Beast  is  ava.3aivov 
through  a  long  period.  With  the  circumstance 
that  the  terrestrial  ocean  embraces  the  earth, 
the  fact  that  the  Beast  from  the  eartfi  does  not  ap 
pear  as  co-regent  with  the  Beast  out  of  the  sea, 
but  as  his  vassal,  mu^t  not  be  confounded,  as  in 
Diisterdieck. — The  Beast,  as  -&Tjplov,  is  to  be  dis 
tinguished  from  Coov;  the  word  is  indicative 
of  a  bestially  ferocious  nature,  see  Dan.  vii.  1. 

Ten  horns. — See  the  Introduction. 

Seven  heads. — Interpreted  as  seven  world- 
periods;  or  seven  persecutions  of  Christians;  or 
seven  Antichristian  world-powers.  Hengstenberg 
defines  these  powers  as  follows  (ii.  13):  The 
Chaldean,  Medo-Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  king 
doms.  The  first  and  second  heads  he  looks  for 
as  existing  before  the  Chaldean  empire.  Con 
sequently,  "only  Egjipt  and  Assyria  can  be 
thought  of."  The  sixth  kingdom,  he  affirms,  is 
that  of  Rome,  in  accordance  with  ch.  xvii.  10; 
the  seventh  endures,  as  he  believes,  until  the  ces 
sation  of  the  God-opposed  power,  and  passes  into 
the  ten  horns  or  God-opposed  kings.  We  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  apprehending  the  seven 
heads  otherwise  (p.  25  sq.).  In  the  first  place,  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Apocalyptist  retains  the  four  world-monar 
chies  of  Daniel.  In  accordance  with  his  manner 
of  constructing  the  seven,  he  then  follows  up  the 
pre-Christian  quaternary  with  a  ternary,  beginning 
with  the  Christian  era.  John  would  be  more  apt 
to  include  the  Herodian  kingdom  in  his  sys 
tem  of  heads  than  Egypt  or  Assyria.  With 
Christianity,  pronounced  Antichristianity  first 
began  —  began  primarily,  in  the  Herodian 
forms,*  and  continue!  in  the  new  phase  of  the 
Christ-opposed  Roman  empire,  as  distinct  from 
the  Danielic  vision  of  the  Roman  republic.  With 
the  application  of  the  Beast  to  pagan  Rome,  a  ma 
nifold  explanation  of  the  seven  heads  has  been  con 
nected  (the  seven  hills  with  ten  kings,  seven  em 
perors  with  ten  prefects).  With  the  reference 
of  the  Beast  to  papal  Rome,  Vitringa  conjoined 
an  enumeration  of  seven  principal  forms  of  Ro 
man  government,  from  kings  and  consuls  to  the 
pope ;  by  the  ten  horns  he  understood  ten  king 
doms  subservient  to  the  papacy,  from  the  French 
kingdom  to  the  Polish  (see  Diisterdieck).  Pur 
suant  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Beast  as  the 
pagan  Roman  empire,  Dusterdieck,  in  accord 
ance  wit*i  others  (see  Bleek,  p.  32(J),  makes  of 
the  ten  horns  with  ten  crowns  ten  Roman  empe 
rors;  1.  Augustus;  2.  Tiberius;  3.  Caligula;  4. 
Claudius;  S.Nero;  6.  Galba;  7.  Otho;  8.  Vi- 
tellius;  9.  Vespasian;  10.  Titus.  The  tenth, 

*  Ziillig  regards  the  eight  kings  as  Edomitlah  priucea. 
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corre3ponding  to  the  seventh  head,  is,  he  de 
olares,  still  future  [to  the  Seer].  His  ex 
position  of  the  relation  between  the  ten  horn; 
and  seven  heads  may  be  found  p.  432.  The 
whole,  therefore,  according  to  his  view,  is  a  petty 
repetition  of  the  history  of  the  time,  clothed 
in  au  illusory  manner,  in  prophetico-symbolic 
form.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  self- 
deifications  of  Roman  emperors  (Diisterdieck 
page  58)  were  types  of  Autichristian  blas 
phemies. 

Names  of  blasphemy.  —  It  is  neither  assuma- 
ble,  with  Ziillig,  that  the  individual  heads  bore 
frontlets,  on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  one  letter, 
the  whole  number  making  together  the  inscription: 


(although  the  antithetic  reference  to 
the  from  let  of  the  High  Priest,  Holiness  to  Je 
hovah,  is  certainly  ingenious)  —  nor  that  upon 
every  head  the  same  blasphemous  name  was 
written,  according  to  Diisterdieck  and  others. 
Why  should  not  a  sevenfold  form  of  Antichris- 
tiau  self-deification,  corresponding  to  the  seven 
world-powers,  be  intended?  Bede  refers  to  the 
name  Augustus;  Bengel  conjectured  that  the 
name  Papa  was  intended;  Heng.stenberg  sug 
gests  the  name  of  Christ,  ch.  six.  16. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  •wild-beast  that  I  saw 
was  like,  etc.  —  The  Beast  is  a  compound  of  the 
four  Danielle  Beasts.  Dan.  vii.  4;  amongst  these, 
however,  we  regard  the  fourth  Beast  as  the 
Romin  world  kingdom,  since  the  third  Beast  (ch. 
vii.  6)  has  the  same  number  as  the  Greek  world- 
kingdom  (ch.  viii.  8)  —  four  wings,  four  heads, 
four  horns.  It  is  entirely  incorrect,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  identify  the  eschatological  anti- 
theocratic  horn  (ch.  vii.  8)  with  the  precursory 
anti-theocratic  horn  (ch.  viii.  8).  Be  it  ob 
served,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
fourth  Beast  in  Daniel,  as  the  real  eschatological 
Beast,  embraces,  together  with  the  vision  of  the 
Roman  kingdom,  the  entire  series  of  world-powers, 
as  coinciding,  in  perspective,  witli  that  kingdom. 
The  ground  color  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  is 
variegated,  as  was  formerly  the  color  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  in  its  division.  The  fact  that,  with 
John,  the  four  kingdoms  have  become  one  king 
dom.  rests  upon  the  depth  of  intuition  by  which 
he  has  perceived  the  unitous  demonic  foundation 
of  the  world-kingdoms.  The  circumstance  that 
the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  Danielle  Beast  find 
their  parallel  in  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apoca 
lyptic  Beast,  which  embraces  all  the  world-king 
doms,  reposes  upon  the  common  symbolism  of 
the  number  ten  and  the  horns,  by  which  a  per 
fectly  developed  and  organically  ramified  world- 
power  is  expressed.  Amongst  the  different  in 
terpretations  of  the  individual  bestial  forms, 
that  of  Cocceius  is  particularly  interesting: 
Varii  colons.  Ad  hanc  bestiam  enim  pertinent 
Christiani  servientfs  episcopis  et  altud  principium 
fidei  constituents,  item  Artani,  Musulmanni, 
etc. 

And  the  Dragon  gave  him,  etc.  —  After  this 
inauguration,  the  Dragon  seems  to  retire  from 
the  scene.  His  representative  now  comes  for 
ward.  The  Devil  has  vanished  from  theology, 
philosophy,  and  popular  consciousness,  but  Anti 
christ  is  present,  in  whom  the  genius  of  the  former 
secretly  lives  on.  To  him  is  transferred,  first, 


the  demonic  power,  the  true  method  of  com 
bining  falsehood,  hatred,  and  the  breath  of 
death  into  a  magical  agency.  Tuen  he  has,  se 
condly,  the  demonic  throne,  i.  e.,  there  is  hence 
forth  a  centre  of  diabolical  evil  in  this  present 
world.  Thirdly,  great  demonic  authority  is 
committed  to  him  ;  he  has  despotic  and  anarchi 
cal  organs  enough. 

Ver.  3.  One  from  among  his  heads  as 
if  slain  [Lange:  wounded].  —  That  the 
Apocalyptist  could  ascribe  the  wounding  to  death 
of  a  head  of  the  Antichristian  power  only  to 
the  op  ration  of  Christ's  victory,  or  to  Chris 
tianity  in  its  assumption  of  its  visible  place  in 
history  (Hengstenberg),  but  not  to  the  migration 
of  nations  (Calov.,  Auberlen,  De  Rougemont.  et 
al.),  ought  to  be  understood  without  further  dis 
sertation.  Nothing  save  the  u^  could  lead  us  to 
doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  only  if 
the  word  be  regarded  as  indicative  exclusively 
of  mere  empty  appearance.  The  expression, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  the  wound  itself 
was  mere  semblance,  but  that  the  probability  of 
its  inflicting  death  upon  the  head,  and  so,  indi 
rectly,  upon  the  Beast,  seemed  to  be  mere  sem 
blance.  The  wound  was.  doubtless,  principally 
mortal  (as  is evidentfrom the  expression:  //TTVJ?}/? 
roii  tiavdrov  avrov,  vers.  3  and  12 — each  time  re 
ferring  to  the  Beast  itself),  but,  so  far  as  out 
ward  appearance  was  concerned,  it  seemed  soon 
after  to  be  healed,  the  Antichristian  power  of 
this  head  reviving.  Now  whilst,  the  ancient 
Protestant  exegesis  referred  this  power,  exclu 
sively,  to  Rome  (see  Calov.,  Cocceius.  Nikolai, 
Vitringa,  Bengel,  in  Diisterdieck,  p.  438).  Diis 
terdieck  maintains  the  limitation  of  the  seven 
heads  to  seven  Roman  kings.  A  quid  pro  quo, 
he  declares,  is  ascribed  to  the  Apocalyptist 
when  it  is  asserted  that  "  he  represents  ttie  holy 
Roman  Empire  as  the  revived  world-kingdom  of 
pagan  Rome;"  such  an  assertion,  he  states,  is 
incompatible  either  with  historical  truth  or  with 
a  sound  conception  of  Biblical  prophecy.  We 
certainly  are  not  willing  to  conclude,  with  Au 
berlen  and  others,  from  <jf  ia&ayn.,  that  an  ap 
parently  Christian  life  and  essence  are  ascribed  to 
the  healed*  head.  The  explanation  of  Heng- 
stenberg  is  as  follows  :  wf  tcrcJ.,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Lamb,  means  that  the  slaying  was  accompa 
nied  by  real  death,  but  was  now  perceptibk  only 
by  the  scar,  the  Beast  having  become  alive  again; 
— this  interpretation,  also,  may  be  dispatched 
with  the  remark  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  risen  Christ  and  the  apparent  re 
storation  of  the  Antichristian  Beast.  We  may 
safely  leave  the  "  holy  Roman  Empire  "  its  mea 
sure  of  holiness,  without,  on  the  one  side,  with 
Roihe,  regarding  the  Christian  State  as  the  heir 
of  the  goods  of  the  Church,  or  with  Hengsten- 
aerg,  locating  the  Millennial  Kingdom  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  but  also  without,  on  the  other 
land,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  me 
diaeval  system  of  government,  in  its  theocratic, 
cclesiastico-political  character,  abandoned  it 
self  more  and  more,  in  the  constraint  which  it 


*  [Lange  seenn  here  to  misapprehend  Aubrrlen.     It  is  to 

he  wounded  head  that  'he  Inter  osrriiies  nu  apparent  Chris- 

ian  life;  the  wounding  conniits  in  the  partial  dettructton 

if  the  bfoxtly  nature,    see  Abstracts  of  Aubeneu,  p.  263sq. 

— K  K.  C.J 
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exercised  over  men  in  matters  of  faiih,  in  the 
Inquisition,  in  Machiavelism,  in  papistic  and  de 
spotic  forma  of  world-empire,  to  ungodly,  worldly, 
and  demonic  principles.  In  the  face  of  this 
great  fact,  Diisterdieck  arrives  at  the  following 
interpretation:  "  The  death-wound  was  given  to 
the  (tifth  [?])  head  by  the  death  of  Nero  and  the 
immediately  following  interregnum,  etc.  The 
healing  of  that  death- wound  took  place  when 
Vespasian,  the  founder  of  a  new  race  of  empe- 
trors,  restored  the  empire,  as  its  actual  possessor, 
to  its  ancient  strength  and  vitality."  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  deny  that  Diisterdieck  has  performed 
a  meritorious  act  in  refuting  that  miserable  in 
vention — first  appearing  in  the  obscure  sphere 
of  Victoriuus — which  regards  the  fable  concern 
ing  the  risen  Nero  as  here  transformed  into  an 
Apocalyptic  prophecy  (see  Diisterd.,p.  439  sqq.) ; 
he  has,  however,  not  accomplished  the  refuta 
tion  without  inconsistency,  for  if  the  Apoca 
lyptic  king  be  only  a  literal  king,  the  wound  can 
not  be  situate  in  Nero,  and  the  healing,  oil  the 
other  hand,  in  Vespasian.  Comp.  the  Introduc 
tion  to  this  Commentary,  pp.  26  and  60.  Ex 
planations  by  Grotius  and  Ziillig,  see  in  Diister 
dieck,  p.  439,  as  also  a  special  reference  to  the 
Popes,  by  Vitringa,  in  the  note  on  p.  438.  Sander 
thinks  the  wounded  Beast  is  Gregory  VII. 
Grilber,  more  appropriately,  regards  the  wound 
ing  as  the  Reformation;  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
Reformation  does  pertain  to  the  death-stroke 
which  the  Beast  received  at  the  entrance  of 
Christianity  into  the  world. 

And  the  whole  earth  wondered.*— This 

applies  to  the  increasingly  general  despair  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  victory  of  Christ  and  the  Chris 
tian  principle — a  despair  which  is  confronted 
by  a  sovereignty  and  an  external  glory  of  the 
world-power  which  continually  become  more 
imposing.  To  this  wonderment  and  admiration 
all  converts  of  despotism  and  particularly  of 
the  hierarchy,  who  have  turned  their  backs  on 
Christianity,  specially  testify. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  worshipped  the  dra 
gon. — The  history  of  gross  ami  subtile  devil- 
service  here  arrives  at.  its  meridian.  Most  cer 
tainly  the  exclamation :  'Who  is  like  unto  the 
wild-beast,  and  who  is  able  to  war  with 
him  ?  does  bear  the  appearance  of  a  liturgy  of 
this  new  demonic  cultus,  of  "  a  blasphemous 
parody  of  the  praise  with  which  the  Old  Testa 
ment  congregation  celebrated  the  incomparable 
gloriousness  of  the  living  God  (comp.  Is.  xl.  25; 
xliv.  7,  etc.").  DUKSTERIMECK.  The  commen 
tator  from  whom  we  have  quoted  seems,  how 
ever,  to  apprehend  everything  that  is  said  in  re 
gard  to  a  worship  of  the  Devil,  rather  literally; 
hence  he  cannot  approve  of  the  utterances  of 
Cocceius,  according  to  whom  such  worship  may 
be  offered  by  the  adherents  of  the  papacy.  But 
what  is  it  to  offer  the  most  decided  personal 
conviction  to  a  worldly  apparent  power,  let  that 
power  be  of  a  hierarchical  or  a  political  nature? 
In  every  village  where  demonic  villainy  has  be 
come  such  a  power  that  no  one  dares  any  more 
stand  up  for  right  and  truth  against  it.  there 
a  subtile  devil-service  reigns,  even  though  the 


*  [The  Oerman  word   (bewvndr.rn)   includes   the  idea  of 
admiration. — TR.J 


people  who  indulge   in  it  may  still  frequent  the 
house  of  God. 

[The  verb  Trpoaicvvt-u  is  the  one  elsewhere  em 
ployed  to  denote  the  outward  worship  that 
should  be  offered  only  to  God.  See  ch.  iv.  1U ; 
v.  14;  vii.  11  ;  xiv.  7 ;  xv.  4  ;  xix.  4.  10;  xxii. 
8,  9  (ch.  iii.  9  may  seem  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule;  but  even  there  the  reference 
is  to  a  grovelling  in  the  dust  as  before  a  supe 
rior  being).  The  reference  here,  and  in  vers. 
8,  12,  15;  xiv.  9,  11;  xvi.  2:  xix.  20;  xx.  4, 
probably  is  to  the  payment  of  Divine  honors. 
These  prophecies  have  almost  certainly  been 
fulfilled,  either  typically  or  consummately,  iu 
the  worship  offered  to  the  Pope. — E.  R.  C  ] 

Ver.  6.  And  there  was  given  unto  him. 
— An  actual  giving,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  is  not  intended,  but  a  perfect  abandonment, 
as  a  positive  Divine  destination  to  judgment. 
The  ar6ua  of  the  Beast,  employed  by  him  for  blas 
phemy,  is  even  itself  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro 
duct  of  world-historical  culture.  The  specifi 
cally  great  mouth  may,  in  a  formal  aspect,  be 
conceived  of  as  an  excessively  cultivated  mouth, 
practised  in  the  rhetoric  of  deceit.  Its  manifesta 
tion  in  speaking  great  things,  words  of  out 
rageous  arrogance,  of  self-glorification  (2  Thess. 
ii.),  is  in  close  correspondence  with  its  blasphe 
mies.  In  all  great  world-kingdoms,  political 
and  hierarchical,  this  polarity  of  godlessness 
appears.  The  great  words  of  the  King  of  Babylon 
(see  Is.  xiv.)  were  followed  by  the  great  words  of 
the  successors  of  Cyrus;  these,  by  the  self-deifi- 
uation  of  Alexander  and  the  anti-theocratic 
machinations  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  To  the 
last,  finally,  succeeded  the  vain-glorious  vaunts 
and  apotheoses  of  pagan  (see  Diisterdieck,  p. 
58)  and  mediaeval  Rome,  the  echoes  of  whose 
last  word  are  even  yet  resounding  in  all  the 
churches  and  on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  The 
typical  expression  of  this  art  of  blasphemies  is 
found  in  Dan.  vii.  20  and  25.  The  time  which 
is  there  granted  to  the  last  Tiing  for  his  blas 
phemy  is  defined  in  the  form:  a  time,  two 
times,  a  half  time.  Here,  the  authority  of  the 
Beast  continues  for  forty-two  mouths.  These 
periods  are  not  to  be  chronologically  calculated; 
still  less  are  they  to  be  conformed  to  each  other; 
the  distinction  lies  in  the  choice  of  form.  The 
forty-two  months  constitute  a  changeful  time  of 
tribulation,  in  which  the  number  of  rest  and 
joy  is  continually  crossed  by  the  number  of  toil 
and  distress  (7  X  6). 

Ver  6.  Unto  blasphemies  against  God. 
— The  blasphemies  noticed  in  ver.  5  are  here 
more  particularly  explained,  and  that  with  ex 
ceeding  pertinence. 

To  blaspheme  (first)  His  name. — In  the 
more  general  sense,  religion  itself;  in  the  more 
special  sense,  His  revelation,  especially  His 
complete  revelation  in  Christianity.  The  Beast 
retains  a  remnant  of  religious  idea  sufficient  to 
make  a  god  of  himself  (Antichristianity=pseudo- 
Christianity). 

(Secondly)  His  tabernacle. — That  is,  the 
Church  of  God,  the  true,  living  Church,  men 
tioned  in  Amos,  ch.  ix.  11,  12,  as  the  house  of 
God  of  the  Annroi  out  of  all  nations,  in  antithesis 
to  the  splendid  edifice  of  the  Temple.  Accord 
ing  to  Diisterdieck,  Heaven  is  meant.  But  how 
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should  Heaven,  as  distinct  from  God  and  from 
those  who  dwell  in  Heaven,  be  an  object,  of  irre 
ligious  hate?  Possibly  it  might  be  thus  con 
ceived  of  by  those  systems  which  regard  the 
Earth  alone  as  a  place  of  spiritual  life,  and  to 
which  the  idea  of  the  stars  as  symbols  of  a  local 
existence  beyond  this  life  is  repugnant. 

The  third  blasphemy  is,  however,  itself  the 
blasphemy  against  the  life  beyond.  With  those 
who  tabernacle  in  the  heaven,  not  only  is 
God's  work  of  grace  in  Christians  who  are  yet  in 
this  world  blasphemed,  as  a  recognized  reality, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  beyond  are  them 
selves,  likewise,  blasphemed  as  vain  shadows,  or 
as  men  who,  far  a  phantom  hope,  have  sacrificed 
their  pretensions  to  this  present  life. 

As,  to  the  Name  of  God,  the  Beast  opposes  his 
own  self-deification,  so,  to  the  Tabernacle  of  God, 
he  opposes  God's  desecrated  Temple  (2  Thess. 
ii.  4),  and  so,  finally,  to  the  vital  Heaven  of  the 
blessed  Church  of  Christ  and  to  the  hope  of  that 
Heaven,  he  opposes  the  present  world,  made 
empty  and  of  no  account  by  atheism  and  com 
munism. 

Ver.  7.  To  make  war  with  the  saints, 
and  to  conquer  them. — Observe  the  grand 
integrity  and  boldness  of  the  vision.  The  vic 
tory  will,  indeed,  be  only  an  apparent  victory, 
for  before  God  it  is  the  saints  who  shall  remain 
victors  (ch.  xii.  11);  it  is  not  necessary  to  con 
clude  from  this,  however,  that  the  Beast  will 
conquer  them  merely  by  violence,  by  imprison 
ment,  exile,  death,  and  all  sorts  of  &faipi£  (Dust,; 
similarly  De  Wette  and  others).  We  question 
whether  those  are  the  methods  of  triumph  of 
Antichristianity  in  the  last  days.  At  all  events, 
killing  is  not  spoken  of  previous  to  ver.  15.  In 
the  war  of  words,  also,  and  the  conflict  of  opi 
nions,  the  Beast  is  able  to  conquer  the  saints, 
"before  an  auditory  fully  given  over  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Even  the  religious  disputations  of 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  may  give  us  a  prelimi 
nary  idea  of  the  nrngic  of  the  loudest  voices,  of 
bold  assurances,  of  disputatious  arts,  in  pre 
sence  of  a  sympathizing  audience.  Not  merely 
the  awkward  utterances  of  an  uncalled  pious 
zeal,  but  also  ripe  testimonies  to  the  truth,  may, 
in  great  modern  world-circles,  be  seemingly 
demolished  by  so-called  witty  jests.  But 
when,  in  the  future,  public  opinion,  the 
press,  the  forms  of  mental  intercourse  in  gene 
ral,  shall  lapse  more  and  more  into  what  may  be 
the  ungodly  tendency  of  the  day,  the  tongues  of 
truth  and  of  love,  of  me*  and  angels,  may,  in 
the  end,  be  drowned  by  an  impious  majority  of 
voices.  The  elect,  of  course,  who  are  of  the 
truth,  will,  doubtless,  always  recognize  the 
voice  of  truth. 

Authority  was  given  him  over  every 
tribe,  etc. — In  connection  with  morbid  univer- 
salism,  a  morbid  particularism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  developed;  the  principle  of  nationality, 
which,  in  its  ancient  morbid  form,  preferred 
the  isolation  of  the  heathen  nations  to  the  prin 
ciple  of  humanity,  appears  again  in  a  modern 
morbid  form;  in  this  latter  form,  by  the  exces 
sive  stress  which  it  lays  upon  tribes,  it  disinte 
grates  the  nation  and  the  state  ;  by  an  exclusive 
stress  upon  the  people  (for  instance,  the  Italian 
or  the  Russian),  it  d'sintegrates  the  Church; 


and  it  results  in  making  of  the  conflict  of  lan 
guages  (whose  common  notions  are  increasingly 
denied)  an  eschatological  Babel,  and,  by  the  fana 
tical  battle  of  races  [nations'],  puts  an  end  to  the 
conflict  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  The  relative  authorization 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  has  been  earlier  expressed  in  the  Apoca 
lypse  (ch.  v.  9  ;  also,  it  is  probable,  ch.  xi.  9). 
The  fixedness  of  the  four  forms  (6vXf/,  etc.;  also 
ch.  xiv.  6)  manifests,  at  the  same  time,  their 
authorization.  Hence  we  have  particularly  to 
consider  the  distinction  of  Aaof  (Oj?  cultured 
people,  primarily  Israel)  and  eOvog  (''IJ  a  nation 
ality,  nation  or  race).  At  the  last,  this  classifi 
cation  is  perturbed,  as  it  appears,  by  the  agency 
of  Antichristianity  (ch.  xvii.  5). 

Ver.  8.  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth. — The  dwelling  on  earth  is  the  common 
characteristic  of  the  different  modern  heathen 
doms:  all  who  have  made  themselves  at  home 
in  this  world  simply  and  exclusively.  [The  ex 
pression:  "they  that  dwell  upon  the  Earth" 
(ol  KaroiKnvvref  £~i  rye,  yfjs)  here,  and  elsewhere 
(ch.  iii.  10;  vi.  10;  viii.  13;  xi.  lObis;  xii.  12; 
xiii.  8,  12.  14  bis;  xiv.  6;  xvii.  2,  8)  might  be 
translated  worldlings.  It  designates  such  as  are 
in  antithesis  to  those  whose  conversation  is  in 
Heaven,  who  live  as  pilgrims  and  sojourners  here. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Shall  worship  him  (Trpoauwf/aovcriv). — Ai>r6v 
is  rightly  referred  by  Diisterdieck, — against 
Hengstenberg.  who  understands  by  it  the  king, 
ch.  xvii.  11 — to  the  chief  subject  6  6pa.Kuv,  with 
the  remark  that  the  future  form  corresponds 
with  such  a  reference  ["(comp..  on  the  other 
hand,  ver.  4):  as  the  activity  of  the  Beast,  in 
respect  of  its  decisive  part,  is  still  in  the  future 
(comp.  ver.  7,  where  it  is  first  Divinely  given  to 
the  Beast  what  it.  shall  do),  so  also  is  the  wor 
ship  of  the  Dragon  thereby  induced  still  future." 
DUESTERDIECK. — TR.].  There  continually  deve 
lops  more  and  more  fully,  along  with  the  enthu 
siastic  veneration  of  the  Antichristian  power,  a 
conscious  bowing  of  the  knee  before  the  Satanic 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  that 
power  (slander,  murder,  absolute  egoism)  and 
before  the  Dragon  himself. 

Every  one  whose  name,  etc. — Thus  a  con 
trast  is  found — not  merely  in  a  general  way, 
but.  betwixt  man  nnd  man — between  the  wor 
shippers  of  the  Dragon  and  those  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  book  of  life.  This  writing 
here  denotes  that  security  of  the  people  of  God 
which  is  expressed  in  ch.  vii.  by  the  sea/iny.  And 
now  the  following  quest  ion  arises — Shall  we  read: 
Written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb 
that  hath  been  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (Vulg.,  Bode,  etc.),  as  the  imme 
diate  reference  of  the  closing  words  [OTTO  nara- 
firi).f]q  /con/zov]  seems  to  demund,  or:  'written 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  in 
the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  that  hath 
been  slain  (Grotius,  Bengel,  Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck,  et  al.),  as  seems  to  be  decidedly 
indicated  by  the  passage,  ch.  xvii.  8?  It  can 
not,  however,  be  denied  that  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20, 
supports  the  former  and  more  ancient  appre 
hension,  as  does  also  the  Johannean  utterance 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  ch.  xvii.  24.  Both  ap- 
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prehensions  of  the  passage  contemplate  the  first, 
and  hence  the  last,  cause  of  the  security  of  God's 
people  in  that  election  .which  took  place  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  which  has  there 
fore  prevailed  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
But  us  the  pre-appointmeut  of  the  glory  of  Christ 
was  at  the  same  time  a  pre-appointment  of  His 
death,  and  was  conditioned,  in  its  manifestation, 
by  the  t'oreview  of  His  holy  conduct,  so  the  elec 
tion  of  believers,  in  its  manifestation,  is  conditioned 
by  their  faithfulness,  in  accordance  with  ch.  xx. 
1'J  (KOTO.  TO.  ipya  a'uruv).  We,  therefore,  have  to 
do  with  a  mysterious  synthesis  of  eternal  per 
sonal  foundation  and  disposition  and  a  morally 
free  verification  [of  said  foundation  and  disposi 
tion] — neither  with  the  one  alone,  in  a  predesti- 
narian  sense,  nor  with  the  other  exclusively,  in 
an  Arminian  sense.  There  is  a  decided  lack  of 
clearness  in  the  following  deliverance  of  Heng- 
stenberg:  "When  temptation  has  attained  its 
highest  degree,  nothing  holds  out  against  it  save 
the  eternal  election  based  upon  the  atonement  in 
Christ."  Since  both  explanations  are,  materi 
ally,  equally  warranted,  the  more  obvious  course 
is  to  prefer  the  older  exposition.  And  what  shall 
we  g lin  by  so  doing?  Those  who  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  are  such  as  form  a  con 
trast,  in  respect  of  their  disposition  and  conduct, 
to  those  who  dread  and  shun  suffering;  for  by  a 
dread  of  suffering,  the  greatest  genius  that  man 
kind  has  ever  seen  may  lapse  into  subtile  coward 
ice,  anil  thus  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  world 
and  Antichristianity.  Comp.  Rom.  vi.  3.  The 
central  point  of  those  who  are  ready  for  suffering — 
the  martyrs,>who,  precisely  as  such,  are  invinci 
ble — is  formed  by  the  Lamb,  W4io  was  mystically 
tlain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  Who, 
from  the  very  fact  of  His  being  thus  slain,  is  the 
Prince  of  life,  with  Whose  victory  the  ideal,  eter 
nal  book  o/  life  is  actualized. 

["  These  last  words  (axb  icara/?o/l^f  KOGUOV)  are 
ambiguously  placed.  They  may  belong  either 
to  yEypa-Tat,  or  to  ecxfiayfievov.  The  former  con 
nection  is  taken  by  Hammond,  Bengel,  Heinr.. 
Ewald,  Ziillig,  De  Wette,  Hengst.,  Diisterd.  But 
the  other  is  far  more  obvious  and  natural:  and 
hnd  it  not  been  for  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the 
sense  thus  conveyed,  the.going  back  so  far  as  to 
yh/pa-rai  for  a  connection  would  never  have 
been  thought  of.  ...  The  difficulty,  however,  is 
but  apparent:  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20,  says  more  fully 
the  same  thing.  That  death  of  Christ  which  was 
foreordained  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  counsels  of  Him 
with  Whom  the  end  and  the  beginning  are  one." 
ALFORD. — The  foreordination  of  an  event  is  one 
thing,  its  occurrence  is  another.  In  like  manner 
as  the  above,  it  might  be  said  that,  as  the  de 
struction  of  the  world  was  foreordained  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  the  world  has  been  de 
stroyed  from  its  foundation.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Arn.  Ed.,  the  manifest  difficulty  of  th«  sense 
conveyed  by  the  connection  advocated  by  our 
author  and  Alford,  together  with  ch.  xvii.  8,  not 
only  jus'ify,  but  require,  the  connection  with 
•yeypaTTai. — E.  11.  C.  ] 

Vers.  9,  10.  If  any  one  is  for  captivity 
[LANOE:  If  anyone  driveth  a  captivity], 
etc. — Whosoever  heart  this  declaration  with  the 


right  hearing  of  faith,  is  perfectly  comforted  as 
well  as  perfectly  warned.  In  God's  world,  a 
perfect  system  of  retribution  obtains.  Just  as 
elsewhere  the  depth  of  the  suffering  and  the 
wrong-suffering  of  Christ  is  made  the  measure 
of  His  exaltation,  so  here  the  greatness  and  the 
manner  of  wrong-doing — especially  in  the  Anti 
christ  ian  persecution  of  believers — are  consti 
tuted  the  measure  of  future  retributional  suffer 
ing.  In  the  form  of  the  legal  jus  talionix,  this  is  a 
thoroughly  matter-of-fact  and  indefeasible  vital 
law.  So  much  so,  that  the  Apostle  speaks  ellip- 
tically,  as  if  he  were  quoting  a  perfectly  familiar 
paragraph  from  the  Law:  el  r/f  etf  aixftaJUialav, 
etc.  DUESTERDIECK:  "  Volkmar  regards  the 
threat  of  the  sword  as  directed  against  Nero." 
Of  course,  where  the  Apocalyptic  Seer  declares 
a  profound  and  general  vital  law,  there — accord 
ing  to  Volkmar — an  uncanonical,  Christian  poet 
of  the  people  slyly  doubles  up  his  fist  against 
Nero.*  This  reminds  us  of  the  kicking  cavalry 
horses,  ch.  ix.  19. 

[The  declaration  seems  to  be  the  announce 
ment  of  a  general  law  in  reference  both  to  Saints 
and  the  ungodly.  In  reference  to  the  Saints,  it 
is  a  declaration  that  if  they  resist  persecution 
with  carnal  weapons,  they  shall  perish  by  the 
sword.  And  has  not  this  been  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and 
others  who  have  taken  up  the  sword  in  their  own 
defence?  In  reference  to  the  persecuting  world- 
power,  it  is  a  declaration  that  though  for  a  season 
it  may  prosper,  in  the  end  it  shall  be  destroyed 
with  violence.  The  reception  of  this  truth,  which 
is  but  one  phase  of  the  more  general  truth, 
"Vengeance  is  Mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord,''  Rom.  xii.  19,  manifests  the  faith  and 
gives  strength  for  the  endurance  of  the  Saints. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

Here  is  the  endurance  [LANGE:  patience] 
etc. — Does  this  mean:  here  must  the  patience 
and  faith  of  the  saints  show  themselves  (DE 
WETTE),  or:  "here  is  patience  existent;  here 
are  the  foundation  and  the  source  of  it"  (DUES 
TERDIECK)  ?  The  meaning  may  also  be,  how 
ever :  here  is  the  objective  mark  of  the  saints, 
the  vital  law  which  has  become  embodied  in 
them.  The  suffering  of  wrong  without  doing 
wrong,  in  the  assurance  that  the  wrong-doing 
rebounds  upon  its  author,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  retribution — this  universal  ordinance 
established  by  God  in  this  world,  appears  princi- 
pially  in  the  cross  of  Christ  and  is  continually 
further  manifested  in  the  endurance  and  faith  of 
the  saints.  Thus,  eschatological  wisdom  appears 
in  the  right  understanding  of  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  ver.  17,  and  thus  the  wise  man's  under 
standing  of  eschatological  symbolism,  in  parti 
cular,  is  evident  in  the  right  understanding  of 
the  seven  heads  of  the  Beast,  ch.  xvii.  9.  —  Here  is 
the  source  or  fountain: — this  would  be  saying  too 
much,  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  the  fountain,  Who, 
verily,  has  drawn  His  constancy  from  the  depths 
of  that  Divine  law.  On  the  o'her  hand,  the 
challenge  :  here  let  the  patience  and  faith  of  the 
saints  give  evidence  of  themselves,  would  be  say 
ing  too  little.  Here,  therefore,  appears  the  idea 
which  is  realized  in  the  life  of  (he  saints. 

*  [Da  machf  nach  Yolkmar  tin  unkanonischf.r  e/iristlichtr 
Volktdichter  gegen  den  Nero  tine  Fauit  in  der  Tasche.] 
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Ver.  11.  Another  wild-beast.*— The  False 
Prophet,  according  to  chs.  xvi.  13;  xix.  'JO:  xx. 
10;  Iren.  v.  28,  (2).  According  to  Dii^terdieck 
and  many  who  preceded  him  (Victorious,  Gro- 
tius,  DC  Wette,  HengStenberg),  the  pagan  Roman 
prophethood  is  here  intended—  tliat  paltry  sys 
tem  of  augurs.  "  The  many  references  to  papal 
Rome  (Cocceius,  Calov.,  Vitringa,  et  al.)"  are, 
according  to  Diisterdieck,  precluded  [by  the  ap- 
plica'ion  of  vers.  1-8  to  the  Roman  empire. — TR]. 
The  Augurs,  then,  had  hypocritically  imitated 
the  lamb-like  character  of  Chrit-t !  [Diisterdieck 
denies  that  there  is  any  special  reference  to 
Christ  as  the  Lamb,  whilst  he  admits  that  there 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  idiocrasy  of  pseudo- 
prophethood  as  set  forth  in  Matt.  vii.  15. — TR.] 

Out  of  the  earth. — Of  this,  various  inter 
pretations  have  been  given,  all  of  which  re- 
gardlessly  pass  by  the  Old  Testament  symbol 
ism;  the  Asiatic  continent  (Bengel  and  Ewald); 
earthliness  or  worldliness  (Hengstenberg) ;  as 
near  as  may  be,  meaningless  (Diisterdieck)  ;  £K 
TTJQ  yfjq  signifies :  out  of  that  which  "  has  already 
become  firm  soil  "  (Ebrard  after  Vitringa  and 
Hofrnann). 

Two  horns  like  a  lamb. — We  do  not.  trans 
late,  like  the  lamb,  since  the  Lamb,  in  the  eminent 
sense  of  the  tern)  (ch.  v.  6),  has  seven  horns;  the 
present  description,  however,  like  that  unique 
L  imb,  goes  back  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  lamb 
fjenericalli/ considered ;  the  Beast  counterfeits  the 
nature  of  the  lamb.  The  two  horns,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  a  defect, 
in  accordance  with  Ebrard  :  ''the  Beast  (ver.  11) 
has  but  two  horns,  and  is  thus  distinguished,  as 
a  natural  sheep,  confined  within  creaturely 
limits  and  boundaries,  from  that  other  Lamb." 
According  to  this,  he  is  innocent  enough.  But 
since  he  speaks  as  the  Dragon,  he  is  scarcely  all 
right,  notwithstanding  his  two  horns.  Heng- 
etenberg's  conjectures  respecting  the  two  horns, 
see  in  Ebrard.  The  former  commentator  looks 
upon  them  as  denoting  the  hidden  might  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  world!  The  lamb  has  his  two 
horns  simply  for  self-defence,  and  yet  he  speaks 
as  the  Dragon,  as  though  he  had  ten  horns.  Are 
there  not  such  lambs?  See  Matt.  vii.  15.  Ac 
cording  to  Diisterdieck,  the  speaking  like  the 
Dragon  is  indicative  of  the  crafty  speech  of  the 
deceiver  and  seducer,  Gen.  iii.  ;  but.  the  Dragon's 
speech  is  not  merely  crafty,  like  that  of  the  ser 
pent,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  the  present 
chapter. 

Special  interpretations:  Vitringa:  The  two  horns 
are  the  two  mendicant  orders  of  friars.  Hammond : 
Double  priestly  power  of  miracles  and  prophecy. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  exercise  th — Hotel.  In  ma 
gical  poesy  he  imitates  all  the  power  of  the  first 
Beast  in  presence  of  that  Beast,  thus  preparing  the 
earth  and  the  dwellers  thereon  to  worship  the  first 
Beast,  whose  wound  was  healed.  The  evuTriov 
avrov  cannot  mean  that  he  has  from  the  outset 
voluntarily  regarded  himself  as  the  vassal  of  the 
first  Beast;  his  subserviency  to  him  was  not  ori 
ginally  contemplated  and  does  but  gradually  re 
sult  from  the  operations  of  the  second  Beast. 
His  mode  of  action  being  terrestrial,  must  even 
tually  devolve  upon  the  first  Beast,  and  finally, 


*  [See  the  ADD.  NOTE.  p.  272  sq.— E.  B.  C.] 


the  second  form,  as  a  matured  Beast  from  the 
earth,  becomes  the  conscious  False  Prophet  of  the 
Sf  a- Beaut. 

Ver.  13.  Great  signs. — Not  real  miracles, 
but  ostensible,  illusive  wonders.  The  tendency 
is  that  he  would  even  [seem  to]  make  fire  come 
down  from  the  Heaven  in  the  presence  of 
men.  That  is,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  specta 
tors.  Without  doubt,  this  is  an  imitation  of  Elijah, 
in  the  sphere  of  the  superstitious  view  of  men. 
Agreeably  to  the  conception  of  superstition,  the 
fire  of  the  Inquisition  stakes  fell  from  Heaven. 
A  controversy  between  Hengstenberg  and  Diister- 
dieck  on  the  subject  of  Iva,  see  in  the  Commen 
tary  of  the  latter,  p.  452.  Misunderstanding  of 
the  passage.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that  as 
a  true  Elijah  goes  before  the  true  Christ,  so  a 
pseudo-Elijah  goes  before  the  pseudo-Christ. — 
False  applications  to  the  Pentecostal  feast  and  to 
Solomon,  see  noted  in  Diisterdieck. 

[The  term  or/ueia  (see  also  Matt.  xxiv.  24; 
2  Thess.  ii.  9)  is  the  same  that  is  generally  em 
ployed  to  designate  the  miracles  of  Christ.  la 
both  the  additional  passages  referred  to,  Ttpara 
occurs,  and  in  the  second  dwaufif.  And  not  only 
so,  but  the  connection  of  noielv  with  arjuela  is 
the  form  of  expression  commonly  used  by  John 
to  designate  the  working  of  miracles  (see  John 
ii.  11,  23;  iii.  2;  iv.  54;  vi.  2,  etc.).  In  view 
of  these  facts,  together  with  a  consideration  of 
Deut.  xiii.  1,  2,  (where  genuine  CTjusia  and  ripara 
seem  to  be  referred  to)  and  the  solemn  warning 
of  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  25,  it  seems,  to  the 
Am.  Ed.,  scarce  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  miracles  foretold  are  genuine.  The 
implication  of  Deut.  xiii.  1-5,  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  that  miracles  alone  are  not  evidence  of  Di 
vine  commission,  that  God  may  permit  their 
being  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  testing  His  pro 
fessed  followers;  and  that  the  claims  of  one  who 
offers  miracles  as  a  proof  that  he  speaks  by  Divine 
inspiration,  are  to  be  further  tested  by  the  ac 
cordance  of  his  teachings  with  extant  Revela 
tions.  The  last  clause  of  2  Thess.  ii.  9  cannot  be 
alleged  as  an  objection  to  this  view,  since  the  ri- 
paai  Tpsvfiovi;  (wonders  of  falsehood)  may  well  be 
interpreted  as  rspara  in  confirmation  of  the  i/>eu- 
rfof  mentioned  in  ver.  11. — E.  R.  C.] 

And  he  seduceth^or  misleadeth). — DUES- 
TERDIECK  :  "  The  wonders  are  an  actual  means, 
(Matt.  xxiv.  24);" — as  powerful  lies,  or  lying 
powers,  we  would  add. — Telling  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  to  make  an  image  to  the 
wild  beast. — DUESTERD. :  "The  images  of  the 
deified  emperors.  The  statues  of  Augustus  and 
Caligula  erected  to  them  in  the  character  of 
gods."  The  Seer  is  not  speaking  of  an  image 
of  the  first  Beast  in  the  abstract,  but  of  the 
image  of  that  Beast  in  his  quality  of  having  the 
wound  by  the  sword  and  reviving.  This  can  be 
only  an  idealized,  theoretical  and  poetical  like 
ness  of  the  regenerate  heathen  world  power — * 
likeness  which  has  diffused  itself  in  the  pagan 
deification  of  power,  in  hero-worship,  image- 
worship  and  external  cult  us  and  popular  super 
stition — a  unique  image  of  the  pre-Christian 
world-power  in  many  images.  The  image  of  the 
Beast  is,  therefore,  the  re-appearance  of  hea 
thenism,  or  the  heathen  world-power,  in  the 
Christian  world;  and  it  is  the  False  Prophet  who 
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causes  the  erection  of  this  Image.  Ay,  he  even 
knows  how  to  communicate  a  sort  of  apparent 
life  to  the  image  of  tbe  first  Beast. 

Ver.  15.  And  it  was  given  to  him  to  give 
a  spirit,  etc. — A  kind  of  spirit  suitable  to  the 
kind  of  image;  an  appearance  of  unitous  spirit- 
life,  for  modern  heathenism  as  the  image  of 
undent  heathenism.  It  is  impossible  by  this  to 
understand  the  cultivation  of  humanism — prac 
tised  by  later  Byzantinism  and  the  Romanism  of 
the  Fitteenth  century, — as  the  acme  of  the  civili 
zation  of  ancient  heathenism.  Tne  image  of  the 
heathen  world-power  is  spoken  of — the  reflec 
tion  of  that  world-power,  in  copy,  within  Chris 
tendom.  The  fundamental  features  of  this 
image  are:  abstract  authority,  corresponding 
with  abstract  superstitious  democratism — the 
design  being  abstract  uniformity.  At  first,  the 
second  Beast  claimed  all  this  for  himself,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  was 
all  the  time  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
Beast,  and  has  now,  in  the  last  eschatological 
time,  entirely  gone  over  to  the  service  of  the 
latter.  The  medium  by  which  life  ia  counter 
feited  in  the  image  is  the  power  to  speak. 
"  Ver.  15  must  not  be  apprehended  as  signifi 
cant  of  a  'spiritual  speaking  '  of  pagan  images 
of  gods  (in  opposition  to  Hengstenberg,  who  re 
marks  that  the  heathen,  in  his  image  of  a  god, 
objectified  his  own  intuitions  [Anschauunyen], 
and  that  with  a  liveliness  which  attested  itself 
in  the  allegations  of  actual  speech  on  the  part 
of  those  images)  ;  this  trait  of  the  description 
rather  contains  a  suggestion  of  what  is  reported 
concerning  divine  images  which  are  said  really  to 
speak  (comp.-Grotius,  Ewald  II.;  the  latter  also 
refers  to  the  deception  of  the  people  by  means  of 
talking  images  of  the  Virgin);  and  John  seems 
to  take  for  granted  the  reality  of  such  demonic 
wonders"  (DCESTERDIECK).  Disregard  of  the 
symbolicalness  of  the  expression  leads  to  such 
an  assumption  as  the  above,  which  virtually 
charges  John  with  superstition.  The  image  of 
the  Beast  can  really  speak.  But  as  the  image 
itself  is  a  fundamentally  false,  new-heathenish, 
romantic  system,  so  its  speaking  is  the  art  of  the 
fundamentally  false  and  dazzling  phraseology 
which  is  in  the  service  of  that  system. 

And  cause  that  as  many  as  should  not 
worship  the  image  of  the  wild-beast 
should  be  slain — We  understand  this  slaying 
in  an  eschatological  sense,  and  regard  it  as  sig 
nifying  social  annihilation — privation  of  oral, 
legal,  social  [in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the 
term]  life[=influence,  efficiency].  The  analogies 
discoverable  in  the  heathen  mode  of  procedure 
against  Christianity  (DUESTERD.,  p.  4o3 — letter  of 
Pliny  to  Trajan:  worship  of  the  imperial  image  ), 
consisting  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment, 
may  have  served  as  the  starting-point  of  the  text. 
The  first  great  type  of  the  uniformity-image 
was  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  first  image 
which  men  were  commanded,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  worship,  was  the  symbol  of  the  first  heathen 
world  power — the  golden  image  of  King  Nebu 
chadnezzar,  at  Babylon  (Dan.  iii.). 

Vers.  16,  17.  And  he  maketh  all.— The 
False  Prophet  operates  upon  all.  This  fact  of  his 
universal  operation  is  emphatically  set  forth  by 
a  threefold  antithesis :  the  small  and  the 


great,  etc.  The  end  for  this  universal  com 
pany  upon  which  the  False  Prophet  h»s  been 
working,  is  the  Antichristian  symbolism  ;  they 
assume  the  mark  of  appertinen  y  to  the  BeasC 
(ch.  xiv.  9,  11  ;  xvi.  2;  xix.  20;  xx.  4)  The 
terrible  earnestness  and  decisiveness  of  this  self- 
assignment  of  men  to  the  Beast,  and  the  dis 
tinctness  with  which  the  Seer  foresees  this  forma 
tion  of  a  perverted  congregation  of  Antichris 
tian  confessors,  are  evident  from  his  frequent 
recurrence  to  this  fatal  si/mbolum.  We  cannot 
perceive  why  Diisterdieck  should  regard  the 
view  of  Grotius  and  others,  who  maintain  that 
this  idea  is  reminiscent  of  the  heathen  custom 
of  stigmatizing  slaves  and  soldiers,  and  thus 
signalizing  their  nppertinency  to  their  masters, 
as  at  variance  with  Hengstenberg's  view,  that 
the  ^npayfia  will  be  a  species  of  confession. 
The  exclusive  operation  of  the  token  is  expressly 
brought  out.  Here,  also,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  Seer  did  not  intend  that  his  words 
should  be  taken  literally.  For  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  both  the  forehead  and 
the  hand  have  a  symbolical  significance  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  frontlet  of  the  high  priest, 
with  its  inscription;  the  expression:  forehead 
against  forehead,  Ezek.  iii.  8,  9;  and  similar 
passages  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  the  mark 
on  the  forehead  imports  a  confession  ;  whilst 
the  mark  on  the  hand  is  no  less  expressive  of  a 
practical  tendency.  See  SYNOP.  VIEW.  Consum 
mate  effrontery  and  consummate  mutinousness — 
by  these  attributes,  the  members  of  this  Church  of 
the  Beast  shall  recognize  each  other,  and  accord 
ingly  consign  to  social  death  those  who  are  un 
marked,  not  simply  excommunicating  them,  but 
also  civilly  outlawing  them.  A  fanatical  Pro 
testant  interpretation  of  the  ^o/^aj/M  by  Cocc., 
see  in  Diisterd.,  p.  454. 

Ver.  18.  Here  is  wisdom. — The  wisdom  of 
God,  like  the  wisdom  of  men,  relates  to  the  ends 
and  aims  of  life.  Hence  Christianity,  towards 
the  end  of  the  world,  is  more  and  more  a  voca 
tion  to  wisdom,  to  the  trying  of  spirits,  espe 
cially  to  the  recognition  of  the  signs  of  the  Anti- 
Christian  spirit.  Herein  wisdom  must  show  itself 
(see  SYNOP.  VIEW).  Wisdom,  however,  is  to  be 
learned  in  learning  to  calculate  the  number  of 
the  Beast.  That  this  can  be  no  problematical, 
chiliastic  reckoning,  in  the  true  -sense  of  that 
term,  we  may  rest  assured,  by  reason  of  the 
origin  of  the  recommendation  ["Lot  him  that 
hath  understanding,"  etc.]  with  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy. 

Various  explanations  of  the  number  666: 

1.  According  to  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  ii.  2, 
p.  702),  John  himself  was  ignorant  of  the  refer 
ence  of  the  number  to  a  determinate  personality, 
having   merely    seen    and    written    the  number 
(similarly    Luthardt,    Die   Offenb.   Joh.,   p.   63). 
In    reality,    however,    Hofmann    pledges    him 
self   to  the  following  solution  :     It  will  be  the 
Greek    enemy    of    the    Old    Testament   Church 
of  God,  who  will  return  to  this   earthly  life  in 
order  to  the  destruction  of  the  New  Testament 
Church. 

2.  The  difficult  solution  of  the  puizle   will  be 
found  in  the  future  (Iren.,  Andr.,  el  al.). — With 
Nos.  1    and   2,  No.  3  is  connected,  which  is  as 
follows: 
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3  The  number  denotes  a  distinct  human  indi 
vidual  (Bede,  Grotius,  et  al.). 

4.  The  expression,  apitiubf  yap  av&p&rrov,  de 
notes  that  tbe    interpretation    of  the  letters    \s 
to  be  determined   in  accordance  with  their  con 
ventional   numeric    value  (which  must,  be  trans 
lated  back   into   letters);   the   number   must  be 
referred,  agreeably  to    ordinary  human  custom, 
to  a  name    (Wetstein,  De   Wette,  Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck,  el  al.)*    "  That  this  is  no  easy  ope 
ration  is  manifest  from  the  history  of  the  inter 
pretation  of  this  passage,  which  exhibits  (comp. 
Wolf,  Curse;   Heinriclis,  Ex-urs.  vi. ;    Ziillig,  Ex- 
curs,  ii.)   hundreds  of   attempts  at  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  etc."    (Diisterdieck). 

5.  Interpretations   looking   off  from  the  per 
sonal  reference;   amongst  these,  that  of  Bengel 
— G(i6  years — is  specially  worthy  of  notice  (Diis 
terdieck,  p.  437). 

Vitringa  and  Hengstenberg  refer  the  number 
to  the  Hebrew  name  Adonikam  (the  Lord 
ariseth),  because  the  Adonikam  mentioned  in 
Ezra  ii.  13  had  G  ;6  sons.  Hengstenb.  gives  a  bet 
ter  alternate  interpretation,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  number  OG6,  as  a  world-number,  falls 
short  of  the  Divine  number  Seven.  In  this  sense, 
Luthardt  contrasts  the  number  Gt>6  with  8&8,  the 
number  appearing  in  the  Sibylline  books  as  the 
number  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  By  the  employ 
ment  of  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin 
alphabet,  the  most  diverse  names  have  been  ar 
rived  at  (Nero,  Diocletian,  Luther,  Calvin, 
names  of  Popes,  the  Jesuits,  Napoleon,  Balaam, 
Caesar,  Rome,  etc.,  see  Diisterdieck,  p.  459.  A 
quantity  of  chiliastic  computations  of  time  and 
other  definitions,  see  noted  in  Ebrard,  pp.  8'.)1, 
392;  De  Wette,  p.  139  sqq.).  Calov.,  Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Ebrard,  Diisterd.,  and  others,  have, 
after  Irenaeus,  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  name  ACITSIVOC..  And  thus,  according  to  them, 
the  great  mystery  amounts,  after  all,  only  I  o  such 
a  generality  as  the  Roman  world-kingdom.* 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  SECTION.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[For  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  Add. 
Note  (pp.  1250  sq.),  the  writer  regards  the  entire 
scene  described  in  ch.  xii.,  as  having  its  consum 
mate  fulfillment  in  events  under  the  seventh 
Trumpet — th'e  blowing  of  which  is  yet  future. 
In  continuance,  he  would  remark  that  to  him  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  (according  to  Lord) 
the  flight  of  the  Woman  mentioned  in  ver.  6, 
should  be  different  from  that  of  ver.  14.  He  sup 
poses  that  af  er  the  mention  of  the  flight  in  ver. 
6,  an  account  of  the  Dragon  is  given,  which  in 
ver.  14  reaches  the  same  incident.  In  vers.  15, 
10  are  foretold  Satan's  attempt,  immediately 
following  the  flight,  to  destroy,  and  its  frustra 
tion  ;  ver.  17  declares  his  subsequent  purposes 
of  destruction  ;  and  in  ch.  xiii.  are  described 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  he  endeavors  to 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

The  position  here  taken,  that  the  visions  of 
this  section  have  immediate  respect  to  events  still 
future,  in  which  they  are  to  be  consummately 


fulfilled,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  further  idea 
that  they  may  have  already  had  a  typical  ful 
fillment.  The  course  of  h, story  is  often  a  fore 
shadowing,  through  long  ages,  of  that  in  which 
it  is  to  be  consummated;  and,  in  such  case,  a 
prophecy  which  has  immediate  respect  to  that 
consummation,  will  have  a  secondary  (though 
previously  fulfilled)  relation  to  the  foreshadow 
ing  events.  Many  of  thosa  prophecies  which 
had  an  immediate  respect  to  the  Messiah,  found 
a  typical  fulfillment  in  Israel.  The  many  coin 
cidences  brought  to  view  by  Elliott  and  others, 
forbid  the  thought  that  in  this  section  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  the  vision, 
together  with  the  manifest  fact  that  the  fulfill 
ment  claimed  in  the  past  is  to  so  groat,  an  extent 
shadowy  and  incomple'e,  compel  the  conclusion 
that  the  consummate  fulfillment  is  yet  future. 

The  Beasts  and  the  Image  (ch.  xiii.). 

The  writer  ndopts  the  opinion  that  the  first 
Beast  symbolizes  the  world-power,  or  rather 
that  portion  of  the  world  power  within  whose 
domain  the  Church  has  had  existence,  and  is 
sub ManHally  (i.  e.,  as  to  the  object  symbolized) 
identical  with  the  statue  of  Dan.  ii.,  the  Beasts 
of  Dan.  vii.,  and  the  scarlet  colored  Beast  of 
ch.  xvii. ;  the  heads  representing  the  seven  uni 
versal*  Sovereignties  that  have  exercised  tem 
poral  authority  over  the  Church,  viz.:  (1)  the 
Egyptian,  (2)  the  Palestinian,  or  the  Assyrian, 
(3)  the  Babylonian,  (4)  the  Medo-Persian,  (5) 
the  Grecian  (the  five  fallen  heads,  ch.  xvii.  10), 
(G)  the  Roman  (the  one  existing  at  the  date  of 
the  Apocalypse),  and  (7)  one  that  is  yet  to  arise. f 

By  the  wounding  the  writer  understands,  not 
only  with  Auberlen  the  nominal  conversion  of 
one  of  the  heads,  but  also  its  ceasing  to  be  as  a 
universal  Sovereignty ;  and  by  this  wounded 
head  he  understands,  not  the  seventh,  as  does 
Auberlen,  but  the  sixth  or  Roman.  They  are 
notorious  facts  of  history,  (1*)  that  the  Roman 
head  was  converted  (at  least  nominally)  in  the 
person  of  Constantino,  and  (2)  that  shortly  af 
ter  the  period  of  Constantino  the  one  Roman 
sovereignty  ceased  to  exist.  The  imperial 
power  was  divided  amongst  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  though  again  united,  it  was  again 
divided,  and  finally  in  the  death  of  Theodosius 
it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  unit — and  from  that,  day 
to  the  present  there  has  been  no  universal  go- 


*  See  also  th«  application  of  the  number,  on  the  part  of 
the  Swedi  h  theologian  Petrel'!,  to  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  Mormoni-"m,  as  di'cu«sed  by  me  in  No.  39  of  the 
Deutsche  Ze.itschrift  fiir  christl.  Wistenscha/t,  1859. 


*  [  Universal,  i.  e.,  in  reference  to  what  may  he  styled  the 
area  of  thf,  Church.  No  human  government,  since  that  of 
Noah,  has  been  universal,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of 
that  term.— E.  E.  C.I 

t  [Daniel  presents  only  the  Sovereignties  that  were  to 
bear  rule  in  and  after  his  d*y — his  fifth  pnwer  being  pre 
sented  in  the  feft  of  the  Statue  (ch.  ii.  33,  41-43),  and  in  the 
ten  horns  and  little  horn  of  the  fourth  Beast  (ch.  v  i.  7,  8.  20, 
24,  25).  The  view  of  John  sweeps  over  the  *ntire  period  of 
the  Church's  history,  and  embraces  the  two  persecuting 
powers  that  had  preceded  Daniel.  Gl«sgow,  in  his  identifi 
cation  of  the  heads  (i&nfnot-notf,  p.  24'2),  mentions  the  J'alfS- 
tinian  as  the  second,  and  the  Assyrian  as  the  third.  This 
cannot  b*  correct,  at  it  would  imply  that  six  heads  hud 
fallen  at  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  directly 
counter  to  ch.  xvii.  10.  Auberlen  omits  the  Palestinian,  «nd 
reckons  the  Assyrian  as  the  SfcrmtJ,  on  th«  authority  of  Jer. 
1.  17  sq.  Ts  it  not  more  probable  that  the  Se»r  contemplated 
the  Assyrian  and  Rabylonian  as  one  head — the  third,  and 
the  Palestinian  as  the  tf.cnndt  Most  certainly  this  power, 
as  represented  by  the  Philistines  for  the  Arabwn  horde*),  may 
well  be  regarded  »H  one  of  the  persecuting  heads. — E.  R. C.] 
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vernment  within  the  area  of  Christendom.  The 
Empire  established  in  Charlemagne  cannot 
be  regarded  either  as  the  continuance  of  the 
sixth  head,  or  as  the  seventh,  since  it  never  ex 
tended  over  the  field  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
and  indeed  not  entirely  over  that  of  the  Western. 
If  the  seventh  head  is  in  its  universality  ana 
logous  to  that  of  the  six  that  preceded  it,  we 
must  look  for  it  in  the  future. 

It  is  with  extreme  hesitation  that  the  Am.  Ed. 
ventures  to  write  any  thing  concerning  prophecy 
as  yet  unfulfilled.  He  dares  not  dogmatize,  and 
he  ssarcely  ventures  to  suggest  what  he  regards 
as  the  possible  outline  of  the  future  as  portrayed 
in  Apocalyptic  symbols. 

Did  ch.  xiii.  stand  alone,  the  probable  inter 
pretation  would  he  that  the  Beast  is  to  arise 
from  the  sea  of  the  nations  with  the  seventh 
head  not  only  fully  developed,  but  analogous  in 
form  to  tho«e  that  preceded  it,  i.  e.,  under  one 
fully  established  and  visible  imperial  govern 
ment,  the  ten  horns  indicating  ten  subordinate 
kingdoms.  A  comparison,  however,  of  this  chap 
ter  with  Dan.  vii.  and  ch.  xvii.  suggests  a  dif 
ferent  hypothesis.  May  it  not  be  that  in  the 
first  arising  of  the  Beast  the  head  is  to  be  found 
in  a  confederation  of  the  ten  horns  or  kings 
(themselves  wearing  the  diadems),  which  con 
federation  is  to  be  subsequently  developed  into 
an  empire  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  Image,  vers. 
14.  15,  is  the  Little  Horn  of  Dan.  vii.  8,  21,  25, 
before  whom  three  of  the  original  horns  are  to 
be  plucked  up,  and  who  is  to-SHain  to  supremacy 
over  the  others — the  eighth  head  of  ch.  xvii.  11, 
who  is  of  the  seven — in  whom  the  Beast  is  to  be 
finally  and  completely  "headed  up,"  and  who  is 
the  personal  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son 
of  Perdition.  On  this  hypothesis  the  second 
Beast  (vers.  11-14),  the  False  Prophet  (ch.  xix. 


20)  may  represent  a  class  of  teachers  (perchance 
an  apostate  ministry  of  Christ  [comp.  Matt,  vii 
15].  possibly  to  be  consummated  in  an  indivi 
dual)  under  whose  influence  he  shall  arise,  and 
be  anointed  and  supported,  who  shall  develop 
into  the  seventh  complete  head. 

Of  the  prophecy  as  interpreted  above,"  we 
have  had  a  typical  fulfillment  in  the  history  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Although  wounded  umo 
death,  the  beastly  nature  of  the  world-power 
has  continued  throughout  the  ages.  In  the 
West  we  find  the  temporal  power  continued  in 
ten  kingdoms,  which,  under  the  instigation  of 
the  great  adversary,  might  be  regarded  as  con 
federate  in  the  oppression  of  the  true  body  of 
Christ.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  the  Pope — an  image  of  the  old  Ro 
man  emperors — arose  ;  before  him  three  of  the 
original  horns  were  plucked  up,  and  in  process 
of  time  he  attained  to  a  real  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Christendom  (see  Abstract  of 
Elliott,  p.  259).  This  Image  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  is  now,  it  is  true,  shorn  of  his  temporal, 
and  in  great  measure  of  his  spiritual,  supre 
macy  ;  but,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked  if  it 
be  not  possible  that  he,  under  the  influence  and 
support  of  an  apostate  ministry,  may  yet  de 
velop  into  the  seventh  and  consummate  head  of 
the  Beast  (the  eighth  head  of  ch.  xvii.  11). 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Beast,  the  writer  agrees 
with  Alford  (see  p.  262).  As  to  the  1260  days, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  typical  fulfill 
ment  of  the  prophecy  it  may  indicate  a  period 
of  years — in  the  consummate  fulfillment  a  period 
of  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  or  years.  Pro 
perly  the  symbol  indicates  1260  periods  of  time ; 
what  those  minor  periods  are,  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  event,  or  at  least  in  the  period  of 
fulfillment.— E.  R.  C.] 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

(First  Division.) 

The  End-judgment  in  general.    The  Judgment  of  Anger.    The  Seven  Vials  of  Anger. 

CHAP.  XIV.  1—  XVI.  21. 


A.—  THE    IDEAL     HEAVENLY     WORLD-PICTURE     OF    THE 

ANGER-VIALS    IN    GENERAL. 


LAST    JUDGMENT;     THE 


CH.  XIV.  1—  XV.  8. 

1.   The  solemn  Festival  of  the  Elect.     Tfie  Church  Triumphant  high  above  the  Anger-Judgments  of  Earth. 

1  And  I  looked  [saw],  and,  lo  [behold],  a  [the]1  Lamb  stood   [standing]2  on  the 
mount  Sion,  and   with  him  a  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  [ins.  his 

2  name  and]8  his  Father's  name   written  in  their  foreheads.     And   I  heard  a  voice 
from  [itis.  the]  heaven,  as  the  [a]  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  [a]  voice  of  a 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  [Crit.  Ed*.  five  r6,  with  tf.  A.  B*.  C.  ;  it  is  omitted  by  P.  1,  28,  etc.—  E.  R.  C.I 

»  Ver.  1.  Instead  of  the  Re<\  »<m)«<*,  X.  A.  C.  [P.  79]  (tire  «<rro«.     [B*.  gives  <<TT<i«.—  E.  R.  C.] 

*Ver.  1.  Hit  apainst  the  Rec.    [Lange  reads  avrou  twice,  but  ovo^a.  only  once.    Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  rend  rt>  OK-/IT 

avroO  itoi  rb  ni'ona.  roC  irarp&v  airroC  with  tf.  A.  B*.  C.;  7,  16,  98,  with  Langc,  omit  the  second  TO  bvona  ;  P.  and  1  read  a* 

Kec.—  E.  R.  C.] 
18 
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[om.  a]  great  thunder :  and  [ins.  the  voice  which]4  I  heard  the  voice  [om.  the  voice 

3  — ins.  was  as]4  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps  :     And  they  sung  [sing]  as  it 
were  [om.  as  it  were]5  a  new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four   beasts 
[living-beings],  and  the  elders  :  and  no  man  [one]  could  [was  able  to]  learn  that 
[the]  song  but  [except]  the  hundred  and  forty  and  [om.  and]  four  thousand,  which 

4  [that]  were  redeemed  [bought]  from  the  earth.     These  are  they  which  [who]  were 
not  defiled  with  women  ;  for  they  are  virgins.     These  are  [are]  they  which  [who] 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  [may  go].8    These  were  redeemed  [bought] 
from  among  men,  being  the  [om.  being  the — ins.  a]  first-fruits  [first-fruit]  unto  God 

5  and  to  [om.  to]  the  Lamb.     And  in  their  mouth  was  [i>is.  not]  found  no  [om.  no] 
guile  [falsehood] :  for  they  are  without  fault  [blameless]  before  the  throne  of  God 
[om.  before  the  throne  of  God].7 

2.     The    Three   Angels   of  the   Annunciation   of  the   Final  Judgment. 
a.  Announcement  of  the  Final  Judgment  as  the  Eternal  Gospel. 

6  And  I  saw  another8  angel  fly  [flying]  in  the  midst  of  heaven  [mid-heaven],  having 
the  [an]  everlasting  gospel  [,]'  to  preach  [declare  glad  tidings  (eia^eAtVat)]  unto10 
them  that  dwell  [sit]11  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred  [tribe],  and 

7  tongue,  and  people,  Saying  with  a  loud  [great]  voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to 
him;  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come:    and  worship  him  that   [who]  made 

.[ins.  the]  heaven,  and  [ins.  the]  earth,  and  the12  sea,  and  the  [om.  the]  fountains 
of  waters. 

b.     Announcement  of  the  Final  Judgment  for  the  Destruction  of  Babylon. 

8  And  there  [om.  there — ins.  another,  second13  angel]  followed  another  angel  [om.  an 
other  angel],  saying,  [ins.  Fallen,  fallen,  is]  Babylon  [ins.  the  great]1*  is  fallen,  is 
fallen,  that  great  city  [om.  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city],1*  because  she   [om. 
because  she — ins.  who]15  made  [gave]  all  [ins.  the]  nations  [ins.  to]  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  [anger  or  rage]16  of  her  fornication. 

c.     Announcement  of  the  Final  Judgment  upon  the  Wicked. 

9  And  the  [om.  the — ins.  another,]17  third  angel  followed  them,18  saying  with  a  loud 
[great]  voice,  If  any  man  [one]  worship  [worshippeth]  the  beast  [wild-beast]  and 
his  image,  and  receive  [receiveth]  his  [or  a]  mark  in  [on]  his  forehead,  or  in  [on] 

10  his  hand,  The  same  [he  also]  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  [anger]  of  God, 
which  is  [hath  been]  poured  out  without  mixture  into  [or  mingled  unmixed  in]19 
the  cup  of  his  indignation  [wrath  (6  pry)]  ',  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and 
brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  [om.  the]20  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 

11  Lamb  :     And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  [om.  up]  for  ever  and  ever 
[into  ages  of  ages]  :  and  they  have  no  [not]  rest  [ins.  by]  day  nor  [and  by]  night, 
who  worship  the  beast  [wild-beast]  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  [if  any  one]  re- 

*  Ver.  2   [Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  road  ical  T\  $»avT\  rfv  fi<ov<ra  <o?  with  X-  A.  B*.  C. ;  P.  reads,  nal  favqv  rjicouo-a  u>?. — E.  R.  C.] 

6  Ver.  3.  The  raiding  of  X-  B*.  [P.],  etc.;  A.  C.,  etc..  read  is  Mrtv.     [Tisch..  as  Lauge,  omito  ;  Alf.  and  Treg.  bracket.— 
E.  R.  C.] 

•  Ver.  4.  [Lange  and  Tiacb.  (8th  Ed.)  read  vvayn  with  X-  B*.  P.;  Lach..  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (1859)  un-ayei  with  A.  C.  7, 
etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

7  Ver.  5.  This  clause  is  wanting  in  the  best  codices.    [So  modern  Grit.  Eds.  with  X.  A.  B*.  C.  P.  1,  ftc.—K.  R.  C.] 

8  Ver.  6.  [tange,  Treg.,  Tisch..  re*  1  oAAov  with  X"'.  A.C.  P.,  Vulg.,  etc.;  Gb.  omits  with  X*-  B*.;  Alf.  brackets.— E.R.C.] 
«  Ver.  6.  [The  p  nnting  U  that  ojthe  Vulg.,  Treg.,  Lillie,  etc.— E.  R.  C.J 

w  Ver.  6.  Codd.  A.  C.  [X-  P.]  give  eiri  b-f.ire  icaflr^eVov?. 

11  Ver.  6.  [Modern  Grit.  Ed*,  give  KaOrifievovs  wilh  X-  B*.  C.  P.  Vulg.,  etc.     Lach.  (min.),  Ko.Toi<ovvra.^  with  A.U,  etc. — 
^K.   Jv.   C.  I 


K 


is  Ver.  7. 

«  Ver.  8. 

Ver.  8. 


Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  gives  TJV  with  X-  B*.;  Lach.  Alf..  Treg.,  Tisch.  (1859)  omit  with  A.  C.  P.  1,  etc.— E.  R.  C  ] 


Grit.  Eds.  irive  Seurepo?  in  ace.  with  almost  all  the  Codd. — E.  R.  C.] 
Modern  Grit.  Eds.  read'En-eo-ep  evfvev  Ba,8vAuji>  ij  fieyaATj;  the  insertion  of 


iroAis  is  without  authority  — 


.  R.  C.] 

is  Ver.  8.  In  accordance  with  A.  C.,  etc.,  fj.     f  On  is  given  only  by  1  and  36.—  E.  R.  C/| 

18  Ver.  8.  [For  the  rendering  anfjf.r  see  Note  29  below.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  questionable  whether,  by  rea-nn 
of  its  connection  with  mine,  and  forniitatinn.  6vfi6i  has  not,  in  this  place,  a  peculiar  idiomatic  force,  and  should  not  be 
translated  rag'..  See  Note  29  below  —  E.  R.  C.  I 

»  Ver.  9.  In  accordan  -e  with  A.  B*.  C.  [P.]  r.t<s. 

18  Ver.  9.  [Grit.  Eds.  generally  read  auTot?  with  Oi/pr.;  Lanse  reads  awTw  with  A.—  E   R.  C.] 

19  Ver.  10.  [The  E.  V.  presents  the  idiomatic,  though  not  the  literal,  translation  of  the  Gre«k.     Alford  remarks  :  "  From 
the  almost  universtl  custom  of  nvxing  wine  with  water,  the  commin  term  for  preparing  wine,  putting  it  int>  the  cup, 
•came  to  be  *«ptfi>r»fu;  h-nno  the  apparent  contradiction  in  terms  here."  —  B.  R.  C.] 


. 

»  Ver.  10.  [Treg.  and  Tisch  (8th  Ed.)  give  iyyeAwi/  ayiuv  (without  TU 
(1859),  Alf.  read  TUV  ayyc'Aaip  with  A.—  E.  R.  C.] 


.     .    . 
TUV)  with  X.  C.  P.,  etc.;  B*.  prefixes  rit-; 
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12  ceiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.     Here  is  the  patience  [endurance]  of  the  saints  :  [,] 
here  are  they  that  [om.  here21  are  they  that — ins.  who]  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus. 

d.     Deliverance  concerning  the  Godly. 

13  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  {ins.  the]  heaven  saying  unto  me  [pin.  unto  me]M,  "Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  [who]  die  in  the  Lord  from  [om.  from]   henceforth  : 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  [shall]  rest23  from  their  labours ;  and  [for]24 
their  works  do  [om.  do]  follow  [ins.  with]  them. 

3.    The  Three  Angels  of  the  Beginning  Execution  of  the  Final  Judgment. 

a.     The  Judgment,  or  Harvest,  of  the  Earth  itself.     The  Chief  Harvest,  or  the  Harvest  of  the  Blessed. 

(Matt.  iii.  12  a.     Ch.  xiii.  43.) 

14  And  I  looked  [saw]  and  behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud  one  sat  [sitting] 
like  unto  the  [a]  Son  of  man,  having  on  [upon]  his  head  a  golden  crown  (<rr^ai/o*), 

15  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle.     And   another  angel  came  [ins.  forth]   out  of  the 
temple,  crying  with  a  loud  [great]  voice  to  him  that  sat  on  [the  one  sitting  upon] 
the  cloud,  Thrust  in  [Send  forth  (-///(/'ov)]   thy  sickle,  and   reap :  for  the  time 
[hour]  is  come  for  thee  [om.  for  thee]25  to  reap ;  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe 

16  [has  become  dry].     And  he  that  sat  on  [the  one  sitting  upon]  the  cloud  thrust  in 
[cast  (!ft«dt»y]  his  sickle  on  [upon]  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  reaped. 

b.     The  Harvest  of  Anger,  or  the  Judgment  upon  the  Wicked  (Matt.  iii.  12;  ch.  xiii.  42). 

17  And  another  angel  came  [ins.  forth]  out  of  the  temple  which  is  in  [ins.  the]  heaven, 
1#  he  also  having  a  sharp  sickle.     And  another  angel  came  [ins.  forth]  out  from  [of] 

the  altar,  which  had  [om.  which  had — ins.  having]26  power  [authority  (^«w<r:'a)]  over 
[ins.  the]  fire  ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  cry  [great  voice]  to  him  that  had  [the  one 
having]  the  sharp  sickle,  saying,  Thrust  in  [Send  forth]  thy  sharp  sickle,  and 

19  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth ;  for  her  grapes  are27  fully  ripe.     And 
the  angel  thrust  in  [cast]  his  sickle  into  [unto]  the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine  of 
the  earth,  and  cast  it  [om.  if]  into  the  great28  winepress  of  the  wrath  [anger]  of  God. 

20  And  the  winepress  was  trodden  without  the  city,  and  blood  came   [ins.  forth]  out 
of  the  winepress,  even  [om.  even]  unto  the  horse  [om.  horse]   bridles   [ins.  of  the 
horses],  by  the  space  [or  to  the  distance]  of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs 
[stadia]. 

4.     Preparation,  in  Heaven,  for  the  Judgment. 

CH.  XV.  1-8. 
a.   The  Ideal  Preparation. 

1  And   I   saw   another  sign   in    [ins.  the]  heaven,  great  and  marvellous,  seven 
angels  having  the  [om.  the]  seven  last  [om.  last]  plagues  [ins,  the  last] ;  [,]  for 

2  in  them  is  filled  up  [finished]  the  wrath  [anger]29  of  God.80    And  I  saw  as  it  were 
a  [ins.  glassy]  sea  of  glass  [om.  of  glass]  mingled  with  fire :  and  them  that  had 

a  Ver.  12.  The  second  i5«  is  unfounded.  [Grit.  Eds.  omit  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.  Vulg.,  etc.;  it  is  given  by  1.  7,  ttt.— 
E.  R.  C.] 

22  Ver.  13.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  omit  juot  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.  Am.,  Fuld.,  etc.;  Lange  gives  it  with  1,  28,  36,  Clem., 
etc.—V.  R.  C.] 

B  Ver.  13.  [Grit.  Eds.  give  a.va.ira.rjvovra.1  w  th  X-  A.  C.  (B*.  and  1  also  give  dvairaiitroirai) ;  P.  gives  apairavtrwirai. — 
E.  R.  C.] 

»  Ver.  13.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  give  yap  with  X.  A.  C.  P.  Vulg.,  etc.;  Lange  and  Tisch.  (1859)  read  &i 
with  B*.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  Ver.  15.  2oi  is  omitted  by  the  best  Codd.  [by  X.  A.  B*.  C.  P.  Vulg.— E.  R.  C.]. 

»  Ver.  18.  The  article  6  is  omitted  by  X-  B*.  [P.J;  the  emission  probably  originated  in  an  incorrect  exegetical  appre 
hension  of  the  passage.  [Alf,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.),  omit;  Lach.,  Lange,  and  Tisch.  (1859)  give  it  with  A.  C.— E.  R.  C.] 

27  Ver.  18.  The  reading  fi/e^acrev  i]  <rra<^uArj  TTJ?  yi}?,  in  ace.   with   B*.,  etc.     The  easier  reading  undoubtedly  has  more 
authorities  in  its  favor.    But  why  is  this?     The  question  is  whether  that  which  in  difficult  IB  significant.     [Crit.  Eds.  g*-ne- 
rally  give  fixu-ia-av  oi  o-m^uAai  dvrnc,  with  X-  A.  C.  P.  1,  Vulg.,  etc.;  Tisch.  (1859)  instead  of  avrijs  reads   1%  yijs  with  B*. 
7,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

28  Ver.  9.  The  remarkable  reading  rov  nJyav;  the  most  obvions  explanation   is  that  *.i]v6t  is  fi'n.  cnmmun.      On  the 
change  of  gender  in  the  adjective  see  Winer,  De  Wette,  DUsterd.    [  The  reading  is  supported  by  A.  B*.  C.  P.  6,  8,  rtc. ;  X  7, 
etc.,  give  TI\V  iityd^v. — B.  R.  C.] 

29  Ch.  XV.  1.  [There  are  three  words  which  in  the  E.  V.  are  translated  wrath:  viz.:  flu/nos,  as  hero;  ipyij,  as  in  ver.  10; 
irapopy«7Mor,  which  occurs  only  in  Eph.  iv.  26.     The  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the   first  two  ar«  as  follows:    Bv/Ltof  : 
Lnk«  iv.  28;  Acts  xix.  28;  Rom.  ii.  8  (indignation) ;  2  Cor.  xii.  20;  Gal.  v.  20;  Eph.  iv.  31 ;  Col.  iii.  8;  Heb.  xi.  27 ;  Rev.  xi  i. 
12;  xiv.  8, 10, 19 ;  xv.  1,  7;  xvi.  1, 19  (Jierceneti) ;  xviii.  3;  xix.  15  (fitrcenesi) ;  'Opyij:  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  Mark  iii.  5;  Line  Ui.  7  ; 
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gotten  the  victory  [those  conquering]  over  [from]  the  beast  [wild-beast],  and  over 
[from]  his  image,  and  over  his  mark  [om.  and  over  his  mark,]31  and  [and]  over 
[from]  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  [standing]  on  [or  by]  the  [ins.  glassy]  sea  of 

3  glass  [om.  of  glass],  having  the  [om.  the]33  harps  of  God.     And  they  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  [ins.  O]  Lord  [,]  God  Almighty  [,the  All-Ruler]  ;  just  and  true  are 

4  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  [om.  saints — ins.  the  nations].33   Who  shall  [or  should]34 
not  fear  thee  [om.  thee]85  O  Lord,  and  glorify34  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy 
(o<T!«?)36 :  for  all  [ins.  the]  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee  ;  for  thy  judg 
ments  are  made  manifest  [were  manifested]. 

b.     The  Real  Preparation.       Equipment    of    the  Angels    of  Judgment,  or  the   Seven    Angels  with  the 

Vials  of  Anger. 

5  And  after  that  [these  things]  I  looked  [saw],  and,  behold,  [om. ,  behold37 — ins.  opened 
was]  the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  [witness]  in  [ins.  the]  heaven  was 

6  opened  [om.  was  opened]  :     And  the  seven  angels  came  out  of  [from]  the  temple, 
having  [or  that  had]38  the  seven  plagues,  clothed  in   [itis.  linen39]  pure  and   [and] 
white  [glistening]  linen  [om.  linen],  and  having  their  breasts  girded  [girt  around  the 

7  breasts]  with  golden  girdles.     And  one  of  the  four  beasts  [living-beings]  gave  unto 
the  seven  angels  seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  [anger]  of  God,  who  liveth  for 

8  ever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages].     And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke40 
from  the  glory  of  God,  and  from  his  power ;  and  no  man  [one]  was  able  to  enter 
into  the  temple,  till  [until]  the  seven  plagues  of  the  seven  angels  were  fulfilled 
[should  be  finished]. 


answered  tha 
and  the  latte 


LIU  in  uvfjios  involves  a  i.naiige  111  me  [iiriuuia  rvjuy  uj  ivniirt  mat  ims  tmuomw  H  iiouseu<iiu  purase.  11  may  110 
it  due  regard  for  the  distinctions  made  by  th«  Holy  Spirit  requires  a  change  here,  or  in  the  rendering  of  opyij; 
nuu  me  miter  would  require  an  alteration  of  the  formulas — the  wra'h  of  the  Lamb  (vi.  1C),  the  great  day  of  His  wrath  (vi. 
17),  the  fiercene-fs  of  His  ivrath  (xvi.  19),  the  wrath  of  Almighty  Uod,  xix.  15. — It  should  be  remarked  that  in  the  contused 
translation  of  these  terras  the  E.  V.  closely  follows  Luther's  Version,  as  it  generally  does  in  other  instances. — E.  R.  C.] 

30  Ver.  1.  [The  translation  contemplated  is  as  follows:  " Seven  angels  having  seven  plagues — the  last,  for  in  them  it 
finished  the  anger  of  G»d."—K.  R.  C.] 

31  Ver.  2.  Omitted  in  the  best  Codd.    [Omitted  by  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.  6,  7, 14,  Vulg.,  etc.;  it  is  given  (see  Tisch.)  only  by  1, 

QR     7(1          If     I*     n  1 


of  authorities,  to  decide." — E.  K.  C.] 

34  Ver.  4.  [The  construction  here  is  irregular — the  first  verb  being  <|>o|3ij<?7J;  the  SfcmtJ,  Sofacrei. — E.  R.  C.] 

35  Ver.  4.  &0pr)9fi  without  o-e.     [So  Grit.  EJs.  with  A.  B*.  C.  P.  1,  12,  etc..  Am.,  Fuld.;  6,  7,  01.,  etc.,  subjoin  <re;  X-  places 
it  before  ou  $0$.—  R.  R.  C.] 

»  Ver.  4.  [Crit.  Eds.  give  oaios  with  X-  A.  C.  P.  1,  etc.;  B*.  6,  7,  8,  read  iytos.— E.  R.  C.] 

3T  Ver.  5.  [  l'h«  ISov  is  supported  only  by  Vulg.,  Cop.,  fYrns.,  Er.;  Crit.  Eds.  omit  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.  1,  Syr.,  Arm.,  JEth., 
etc.— R.  R.  C.] 

38  Ver.  6.  [Lange  and  Tisch.  read  oi  eYorre?  with  A.  C.,  etc.;  X-  B*.  1,  etc.,  omit  oi;  Alf.  brackets,  Treg.  marks  with  *. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

"»  Ver.  6.  Codd.  A.  C.,  etc.  [Am..,  Full.']  give  the  difficult  reading  Atdo»;  X-  B*.  [P.  Vulg.  CT.]  support  the  Rec.  [Lange, 
Alf.,  Tisch.,  give  AtVoi/ ;  Lacli.  and  Treg.  \i8ov.— E.  R.  C.] 

40  Ver.  8.  K.O.TTVOU  without  ex  TOV,  according  to  X-  A.  C.  [P.].  [So  Crit.  Eds.  generally;  Tisch.  (1859)  prefixed  ex  TOU 
with  B*.— E.  R.  C.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL   VIEW. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  section, 
chs.  xiv.-xv.,  is  the  End-Judgment  in  its  general 
form  —  the  same  Judgment  which  subsequently 
branches  into  the  three  special  judgments  upon  Baby 
lon,  the  Beast,  and  Satan  himself  in  conjunction  icith 
Gog  and  Magog.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this 
first  division  [chs.  xiv.,  xv.]  of  our  section  is 
the  preparation  of  the  End-Judgment,  or  the 
judgment  of  the  Vials  of  Anger,*  in  Heaven.  Be- 

*  [For  the  employment  of  this  term  rather  than  wrath  see 
TEXT.  AND  GRAM.  (Note  28)  on  ch.  XY.  1.  In  consequence  of 


cause  this  great  judgment  brings  about  the  final 
decision,  it  is  preceded  by  a  very  great  and  so 
lemn  preparation  in  Heaven,  the  description  of 
which  runs  through  twochapters  ,  the  judgments 
then  being  executed  upon  the  earth  itself,  in  swift 
succession,  by  the  out  pouring  of  the  Vials  of  Anger 
(ch.  xvi.).  Thus,  this  heavenly  .proleptical  cele 
bration  of  the  End-judgment  is  analogous  to  the 


the  confusion  of  OD/U.OS  and  opyri  in  the  accepted  Version,  the 
pamo  confusion  exists  in  th-  language  of  German,  as  in  that 
of  English-speaking,  Theologians.  As  th  •  German  Zom, 
like  the  English  wrath,  is  use  i  to  translate  both  these  words ; 
and  as  it  is  capaMe  of  being  rendered  by  both  ang^r  and 
wrath,  the  Am.  Ed.  takes  the  liberty  of  using  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the-e  English  words  according  as  the  reference  is  to 
flv/Aos  or  opyrj. — E.  R.  C.] 
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great  proleptical  celebration  of  the  Seven  Seals 
of  world-history  in  chs.  iv.  and  v. 

The  anger  of  God  is  the  manifestation  of  His 
love  in  the  forth-going  nnd  predominancy  of  His 
righteousness  unto  judgment.  God's  anger  or 
dains  death  as  a  punishment  for  sin — as  a  reac 
tion  against  the  spiritual  death  of  man,  continuous 
disobedience  or  germinant  apostasy  (comp.  the  art. 
Zorn  [anger,  wrath]  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklo- 
piidie).  And  inasmuch  as  anger  impels  apostasy, 
or  hardening,  which  is  but  another  form  of  apos 
tasy,  to  a  crisis,  it  conducts  to  eternal  death 
through  spiritual  death — i.  e.,  it  manifests  itself 
in  judgment. 

But  as  the  very  first  manifestation  of  anger 
was  but  the  climax  of  a  rhythmical  succession 
of  chastisements  under  the  reign  of  long-suffer 
ing  (Rom.  ii.  4,  5),  so  also  the  true  anger-  [or 
wrath-]  period,  the  great  day  of  anger  [or 
wrath],  appears  in  a  succession  of  constant  aug 
mentations. 

Great,  however,  though  the  anger-judgments 
may  be,  so  that  they  wear  the  aspect  of  endless 
and  nameless  darknesses — as,  e.  g..  in  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  fall  of  Constanti 
nople, — before  God  they  are  weighed  and  mea 
sured,  and  their  measure  and  operation  are  ap 
pointed  them  by  God's  faithfulness.  Thus, 
anger  is  contained  in  golden  vials  ;  it  is  so  scrupu 
lously  prepared  in  Heaven,  so  pondered  over, 
so  permeated  by  the  Divine  Intelligence,  that,  as 
a  heroic  act  of  Divine  reason,  it  embodies  in  it 
self  precisely  the  opposite  to  what  is  described 
in  the  heathen  pictures  of  the  envy  of  the  gods, 
and  the  might  of  destiny.  Our  remarks  hold 
good  especially  in  regard  to  the  moderation  and 
limitation  of  the  anger-judgments  for  the  right 
eous,  who  are  oftentimes  externally  exposed  to 
(he  same  tempests  as  the  godless — in  regard  to 
the  cutting  short  of  the  troublous  days,  as  the 
Lord  expresses  it  (see  Comm.  on  Matthew  xxiv. 
22) ;  they  are,  however,  also  applicable  to  the 
operation  of  judgment  in  general. 

As  these  Anger-Vials  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
akin  to  the  Trumpets,  and  unmistakably  paral 
lel  with  them  (see  Int.,  p.  86),  they  form,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  antithesis  to  them,  in  that  the 
Trumpets  are  predominantly  exhibited  in  the 
light  of  judgments  in  order  to  awakening  (see 
ch.  xi.  18),  whilst  the  Vials  of  anger  generally 
operate  as  judgments  of  hardening  (see  ch.  xvi. 
9,  11). 

The  first  great  vision  in  the  Heaven-picture  of 
the  end  of  the  world  is  the  throng  of  the  elect 
centre  of  the  Church  Triumphant,  representa 
tive  of  the  Church  Triumphant  itself.  The 
scene  is  on  Mount  Zion.  That  Mount  Zion  can 
neither  be  situate  in  Heaven,  nor  be  geographi 
cally  understood  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
Temple  stood  in  Jerusalem,  is  evident  from  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  expression.  Accord 
ingly,  Mount  Zion  is  the  real  State  of  God,  in 
its  consummation.  The  heavenly  appearance, 
ch.  i.  12,  becomes,  ch.  iv.  2,  the  sphere  of  the 
heavenly  Throne.  In  ch.  vii.  9,  the  Church  Tri 
umphant  is  depicted  in  the  process  of  its  growth. 
Here  we  have  the  picture  of  its  preliminary 
spiritual  consummation.  It  is  still,  however,  to 
be  conceived  of  as  in  the  sphere  of  the  beyond, 
for  only  in  ch.  xxi.  is  the  union  between  the 


Christian  further  and  hither  shores  consummated 
in  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  the 
City  of  God,  upon  the  earth.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  complete  pneumatico-corporeal  trans 
figuration  of  the  world,  and  the  real  resurrec 
tion,  are  declared.  The  spiritual  consummation 
of  the  Church,  however,  is  declared  in  this 
earlier  passage — its  blessed,  secure  position 
above  the  anger  judgments  now  about  to  break 
upon  the  earth.  The  centre  of  the  picture  is 
formed  by  the  Lamb.  He  is  surrounded  by 
144,000  elect  souls.  To  the  query  as  to  whether 
these  are  the  same  souls  that  appear  as  sealed 
ones  in  ch.  vii.,  we  would  answer:  First,  that 
the  crisis  of  trial  lies  before  those  sealed  ones, 
whilst  these  who  surround  the  Lamb  have  passed 
it,  and  are,  to  the  triumphant  prophetic  gaze, 
perfected  ones,  the  centre,  therefore,  of  the  in 
numerable  throng  of  ch.  vii.  9.  Secondly,  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  number  144,000  must 
be  carefully  regarded  in  this  passage  also.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  press  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  bands  as  individuals,  but 
may  regard  as  established  their  identity  as  a 
whole ;  inasmuch  as  the  sealed  elect  of  this 
world  must  also  appear  in  the  other  world  as  per 
fected  elect  ones.  The  companions  of  the  Lamb, 
therefore,  are  the  complete  number  of  the  centre 
of  the  blessed,  representing  the  entire  Church 
Triumphant,*  They  have  the  Name  of  Christ 
and  the  Name  of  the  Father  written  on  their 
foreheads,  i.  e. ,  they  are  perfected  confessors, 
and  hence  not  such  as  think  they  must  obscure 
the  Name  of  the  Father  by  the  Name  of  the 
Lamb;  nor  are  they  such  as  act  in  a  converse 
manner.  That  the  Seer  intended  to  represent 
this  throng  as  composed  exclusively  of  Jews  is 
an  utterly  ridiculous  assumption,  from  begin 
ning  to  end.  It  is,  however,  particularly  ridi 
culous  when  the  designation  of  them  as  virgins 
is  literally  understood  of  celibacy,  and  the  cli 
max  of  absurdity  is  reached  with  the  explana 
tory  citation  of  the  Old  Testament  provision,  in 
accordance  with  which  sexual  intercourse  ren 
dered  unclean  for  a  time.  For  marriage  itself 
was  so  far  from  being  represented  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  defiling,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  promises  were  attached  to  it.  Even 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  was  obliged  to 
pass  through  a  legal  purification,  and  the  Apostle 
Peter  was  married.  To  attribute  euch  a  view 
as  the  above  to  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
to  regard  him  as  a  dualistic  ascetic.  Even  the 
Patriarchs  and  Prophets  would,  on  this  ground, 
be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  elect  by  this 
supposed  Judaist  or  Judaizing  non-Judaisl — for 
the  historical  interpretation  advances  even  to 
the  latter  conception  of  the  Apocalyptist. 

This  great  optical  wonder  is  followed  by  a 
great  auricular  wonder.  The  new  song  of  the 
consummation  of  the  Church  Triumphant 
bursts,  in  a  grand  harmony,  from  Heaven. 
It  sounds  like  the  roar  of  many  waters,  for 
it  is  the  united  praise  offered  to  God  by  the 
redeemed  peoples.  It  sounds  like  a  great 
thunder,  for  it  is  the  completed,  world-re 
freshing  revelation  of  God.  It  sounds  like  the 
harping  of  harpers,  for  all  true  art  has  entered 


*  [See  ADD.  NOTE,  p.  193.— E.  B.  C.] 
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into  the  service  of  the  holy.  And  they  sinj  a 
new  sony.  These  words  seem  to  relate  primarily 
to  the  harpers,  for  it  is  declared  that  they  sing 
it  before  the  Throne,  before  the  four  Life-shapes 
and  before  the  Elders.  The  song,  however,  is 
not  their  property ;  it  is  given  to  them  as  the  per 
fect  blossom  of  revelation ;  hence  it  is  also  new 
— a  marvel  of  song,  which  has  never  before 
been.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
new  song,  like  the  State  of  God,  passes  through 
different  stages  of  development  before  attaining 
to  perfection  ;  see  chs.  v.  9;  xiv.  3;  xv.  3;  xix. 
6  (comp.  Ex.  xv.;  Ps.  xcvi.  1).  Even  the  144,000 
elect  must  learn  the  song,  and  they  alone  can 
learn  it,  because  it  presupposes  the  entire  depth 
and  circuit  of  their  experience  and  the  whole 
state  of  their  being  "bought  from  the  earth." 

They  have  not  defiled  themselves  with  women.  It 
is  manifest  that  this  can  be  understood  only  sym 
bolically,  for  virgins  are  spoken  of.  The  symbol, 
however,  does  not  consist  of  women  themselves, 
but  of  defilement  with  women,  by  which  defilement 
the  women  themselves  are  more  particularly 
characterized  (Prov.  ix.  13).  That  illicit  inter 
course  is  here  referred  to,  and  not  marriage, 
may  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a 
Book  which  closes  with  the  Bridal  of  the  Lamb. 
The  Biblical  representation  of  idolatry  and 
apostasy  under  the  figure  of  harlotry  is  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the 
idea  referred  to  is  the  more  obvious  here,  since 
immediately  before  the  great  apostasy  has  been 
depicted.  The  doing  of  these  virgin  souls  was, 
however,  founded  upon  their  being.*  As  virgins, 
they  have  also  kept  themselves  pure  from  all  fa 
naticism  and  party-spirit  in  their  piety,  for  both 
these  forms  of  the  defilement  of  piety  are  also, 
in  particular,  very  fatal  forms  of  subtile  idola 
try.  Their  virginity  is  expressed  in  the  fact 
th:it  they  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  lie  goeth 
— follow  Him,  therefore,  in  all  His  historical 
and  heavenly  movements  and  advances,  and  fol 
low  only  Him.  Absolute,  pure  obedience  in  ab 
solute,  pure  trust,  is  the  sign  that  they  are 
bought  from  among  men  as  first-fruits  (see  Comm. 
on  James  i.  18)  unto  God  and  the  Lamb.  As, 
however,  the  consummation  of  their  electness 
was  based  upon  redemptive  grace,  evidence  of 
that  electness  was  given,  above  all,  in  the  charac 
teristics  of  uprightness  (Prov.  ii.  7  ;  Eccl.  vii. 
8)  and  veracity.  Grotius  rightly  makes  mention 
of  the  fact  that  all  idolatry  is  infected  with  falttc- 
hood  (John  iii.  21).  The  fact  that  they  should 
not  be  represented  as  sinless  and  having  no 
need  of  redemption,  is  manifest  from  the  decla 
ration  concerning  them,  that  they  stand  before 
the  Lamb,  that  they  are  bought,  and  that  no 
falsehood  was  found  in  their  mouth — no  species 
of  untruthfulness — and  that  they  stand  as,  in 
every  respect,  wholly  perfected,  blameless — as 
is  expressly  affirmed — before  the  Throne  of  God. 

After  this  exhibition  of  the  security  of  the 
whole  blessed  Kingdom  of  God,  the  announce 
ment  of  the  Judgment  may  be  made.  This  Judg 
ment  has  three  sides  : 

First,  it  is,  for  the  righteous,  final  redemption ; 
hence,  its  proclamation  as  an  everlasting  gospel, 


*  Schiller:    flemeine     Na'uren  zahltn  mil  dem    was  sie 
thun,  edle  mil  dem  was  sie  Bind. 


the  eschatological  gospel  of  the  final  curnpia, 
through  the  judgment,  to  eternal  blessedness  and 
well-being  ([Hctt]  Mitt.  xxv.  ;  Luke  xxi.  28). 
This  gospel  is  proclaimed  to  all  who  sit  on  the 
earth,  all  who  are  most  firmly  attached  to  earth 
(ver.  6),  before  the  coming  of  the  Judgment  it 
self  ;  and  the  proclamation  is  conjoined  with  an 
admonition  to  voluntary  self-humiliation  before 
God,  Who  is  here  pertinently  designated  as  the 
Creator,  the  Cause  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and 
particularly  also,  as  the  Author  of  the  fountains 
of  waters,  i.  e.,  all  original  geniuses. 

The  Judgment  is,  secondly,  for  the  world  ripe 
unto  perdition,  an  actual  fall  into  perdition. 
Hence  the  proclamation  :  Fallen,  fallen  is  Baby 
lon  the  great !  Be  it  here  observed  that  in  this 
passage  it  is  not  Babylon  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word,  to  which  reference  is  had,  as  inch, 
xvii.  As  in  Genesis,  ch.  i.,  water  is  at  first 
spoken  of  in  the  most  general  sense,  then  in  a 
special  sense,  and  finally  in  the  most  special 
sense,  so  here  by  Babylon  the  whole  ungodly 
Anti-christianized  world  is  intended.  At  the 
outpouring  of  the  seventh  Vial  of  anger,  this 
ungodly  and  Antichristian  world,  represented  by 
Babylon,  is  divided  into  three  parts  (ch.  xvi. 
19),  when  the  general  Judgment  branches 
into  the  three  special  judgments :  upon  the 
Harlot,  or  Babylon  in  the  narrower  sense  ;  upon 
the  Beast ;  and  upon  Gog  and  Magog  under  the 
leadership  of  Satan.  Concerning  the  more  gene 
ral  Babylon  which  has,  undoubtedly,  for  a  con 
siderable  time  had  its  culmination-point  in  the 
more  special  Babylon,  it  is  declared :  She  gave 
all  the  nations  [heathen,  Gentiles]  to  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  anger  [or  rage~\  *  of  her  fornication. 
Antichristianity  is  a  unitous  evil  mock-growth, 
which  has  twined  its  stifling  tendrils  throughout 
humanity,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tree  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  has  pushed  its  holy  roots 
throughout  the  same.  The  wine  of  the  anger  of 
fornication  is  only  materially  identical  with  the 
anger  of  God  (see  ch.  xi.  18) ;  in  a  formal  point 
of  view  it  forms  an  antithesis  thereto.  The 
wine  of  the  anger  of  fornication  is,  as  sin,  pas 
sionate,  riotous  intoxication  in  apostasy  ;  as  a 
judgment,  it  is  also  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  the  mind-deranging  operation  of  the  death- 
judgments  of  God. 

Finally,  the  judgment  consists,  in  the  third 
place,  of  the  sentence  which  interprets  the  facts. 
Thus  the  actual  separation  of  the  sheep  and  the 
goats  (Matt,  xxv.)  precedes  the  sentence  passed 
upon  them.  The  sentence  of  the  Angel  is  condi 
tioned  as  follows:  If  any  one  worshippeth  the  Wild- 
beast  and  his  image,  and  receiveth  his  mark  on  his 
forehead  or  on  his  hand.  The  one  implies  the  other: 
recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Beast,  and  ap 
propriation  of  the  false  idea  of  the  system,  theo 
cratic  or  practical  testimony.  The  sentence  is 
as  follows  :  he  incurs  the  internal  judgment  of 
having  to  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  anger  [or 
wrath]  of  God — deadly  derangement  of  the  mind; 
this  is  a  wine  mingled,  i.  e.,  here  poured  out  (pre 
sented,  credenzt,)  unmixed  [on'of  KEKepdausvo^  anpa- 
~of],f  as  the  strongest  and  most  intoxicating 

*  [See  TEXT.  AND  GRAM,  under  ch.  xiv.  8,  note  16. — E. 
R.C.I 

t  [See  TEXT.  AND  GUAM,  under  ch.  xiv.  10,  note  19.— E. 
R.  C.j 
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bevenge,  in  the  cup.  the  self-limiting  decree,  of 
JIi»  wrutli  [o/)//)j.  The  external  local  result  is  as  fol 
lows  :  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone 
in  the  pretence  of  holy  angels  and  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  Lamb.  The  outward  and  apparent 
form  of  the  Judgment  is  fiery  self-consumption 
in  the  ever  affluent  new  elements  of  fiery  irrita 
tion.  For  as,  to  the  righteous,  every  affluent  ex 
perience  is  transformed  into  the  gentle  oil  of 
the  Spirit,  so,  to  the  wicked,  every  experience  be 
comes  brimstone — fuel  for  his  passion.  The  tem 
poral  result  of  the  Judgment  is  as  follows:  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  into  ayes  of  ages. 
Smoke  rises  from  fire ;  not,  however,  from  a 
clear  fire,  but  from  that  which  is  hemmed  in  and 
dim.  Here,  doubtless,  the  fire  of  hate  is  par 
ticularly  referred  to — fanatical  passionateness 
in  apostasy.  Hence  it  is  further  declared  :  they 
have  not  rest  by  day  and  by  night ;  this  they  have 
not,  not  in  a  good  sense  (ch.  iv.  8),  but  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  demonic  beings,  and  the  true  causality 
thereof  lies  in  their  very  apostasy  ; — the  context 
is  :  who  worship  the  wild-beast  and  his  image,  and 
if  any  one  rcceiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.  The  fact 
that  the  condition  of  damnation  can  continue 
into  the  ages  denotes,  indubitably,  the  temporal 
immensity  of  that  condition,  but  is  also,  at  the 
same  time,  expressive  of  iconic  figurations  and 
alterations  of  it. 

At  the  close  of  this  sentence,  we  again  en 
counter  the  saying  of  ch.  xiii.  10,  amplified  by 
the  declaration  that  the  patience  [endurance]  of 
the  saints  is  also  evidenced  in  keeping  the  com 
mandments  of  God;  their  faith,  meanwhile,  ap 
pearing  as  a  faith  in  Jesus.  Only  through  this 
patience  or  endurance  can  a  man  escape  that 
sentence  of  oeonic  fiery  death.  Here  also,  as  in 
ch.  xiii.  10,  this  spirit  of  blessed  calm  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  fire-smoke  of  the  restless  (Is. 
xlviii.  22).  Here  again  the  Seer  significantly 
insists  upon  the  fact  that  a  vital  veneration  of 
God  and  faith  in  Jesus  necessarily  accompany 
each  other. 

The  sentence  unto  damnation  is  now  con 
trasted  with  the  sentence  unto  blessedness.  But 
why  does  not  the  Angel  give  utterance  to  the 
latter,  and  not  a  voice  from  Heaven?  We  might 
reply,  because  the  experience  of  the  celestial 
blessedness  of  proven  Christians  passes  the  ex 
perience  of  Angels.  According  to  the  context, 
this  beatitude  is  pronounced  by  the  Spirit,  i.e., 
the  Spirit  of  the  Church  Triumphant ;  He, 
therefore,  gives  utterance  to  a  testimony  of  di 
rect  experience.  The  beatitude  of  the  blessed 
dead  is,  however,  specially  signalized,  and  com 
mended,  as  it  were,  as  an  inscription  for  grave 
stones,  with  the  command :  Write.  Although 
this  precious  sentence  (ver.  13)  holds  good  for 
all  times — blessed  are  the  dead,  etc. — it  is  of  par 
ticular  moment  when  regarded  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  last  times.  Then  are  the  dying,  who 
die  in  the  Lord  as  they  have  lived  in  Him,  to  be 
accounted  particularly  blessed,  because  they  are 
taken  away  from  the  storm  of  the  last  days  (see 
Is.  Ivii.  1). 

We,  therefore,  interpret  hrrapri  in  the  follow 
ing    sense:     Such    are    henceforth    peculiarly 
blessed,  because  they  attain  unto  rest  from  their 
eore  conflicts,  whilst  the  blessing  of  their  works 
and  also  their  perfected  vocation  to  ideal  acti 


vity,  accompany    them    into    the    Church    Tri 
umphant. 

Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  three 
Angels  of  the  beginning  execution  of  the  End- 
Judgment,  we  must  examine  the  relation  of 
these  three  Angels  to  the  preceding  three  Angels 
of  the  announcement  of  Judgment.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  first  three  Angels  form  an 

rganic    totality    (d/i/iof   ver.   15,  at.~f.nq  ver.  17, 

i/lAof  ver.  18,  akin  to  d/.Aoc,  ire^of,  a/.7.of,  1  Cor. 
xii.  10),  and  not  that  an  abstract  series  of  other 
and  still  other  Angels  is  cited.  The  second  an- 

;elic   triad,  then,  corresponds   to  the  first,  and 

he  following  scheme  is  formed  : 
A.    THE    ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    THE    END.     THE 
LAMB  STANDING  ON  MOUNT  ZION  (ver.  1). 

1.  The  d/.Aof  ayye/.og,   the   proclaimer  of  the 
verlasting   Gospel,  or   the    Gospel  of  eternity 
ver.  6). 

2.  The   dAXof    6euTepor,    ayyrAof,  as    the   pro 
claimer  of  the  decided  fall  of  Babylon  the  Great 
(ver.  8). 

3.  The  d/./.of  dj-j-f/of  rpirof,  the  proclaimer  of 
he  judgment  upon  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast 
ver.  9). 

4.  The    voice  from   Heaven  :  Proclamation  of 
he  blessedness  of  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 
5.  THE   ACCOMPLISHMENT    OF    THE    END.     AP 
PEARANCE   OF  THE  FORM  OF  THE    SON  OF  MAN 

ON  THE  WHITE  CLOUD  (ver.  14). 

1.  The  d/Jlof  d)7e/.of,  issuing  out  of  the  Temple, 
proclaiming  the  hour  of  the  Judgment  (the  be 
ginning  of  the  entire  Judgment)  as  a  judgment 
upon  Babylon  (ver.  15). 

2.  The  d/.Aof  dyyc/.of,  issuing  out  of  the  Tem 
ple  in  Heaven,  with  the  sharp  sickle  for  the  con 
summation  of  the  harvest  (ver.  17). 

3.  The  dA20f  ayye/.of,   ver.    18,   issuing   from 
the  Altar,  having  power  over  the  fire  of  sacrifice 
— who    challenges   the   preceding   Angel  to  the 
completion  of  the  End-Judgment,  as  that  Angel 
(ver.  15)  had  in  his  turn  challenged  the  form  of 
the  Son  of  Man  (ver.  14). 

We,  therefore,  distinguish  the  group  of  the 
proclamation  vf  Judgment  (A)  and  that  of  the  exe 
cution  of  Judgment  (B).  The  former  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Lamb,  Who  stands  fast  for 
ever  on  Mount  Zion  as  the  Head  of  the  Church 
Triumphant;  the  latter  group  is  under  the  do 
minion  of  the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the 
white  cloud,  with  the  crown  upon  His  head,  and 
in  His  hand  the  sharp  harvest-sickle — under  the 
Christ,  therefore,  as  He  comes  for  Judgment  upon 
the  world  (Matt.  xxvi.  04  ;  comp.  Dan.  vii.). 

With  the  first  Angel,  who  has  proclaimed  the 
eternal  Gospel,  f.  e.,  the  Gospel  of  a  blessed 
eternity,  the  final  ourqpia  (ver.  C),  corresponds, 
the  first  Angel  of  execution,  in  that  he  notifies 
the  Son  of  Man  of  the  hour  or  time  of  harvest, 
and  summons  Him  to  the  harvest ;  whereupon, 
He  Who  sits  upon  the  cloud,  casts  His  sickle 
upon  the  earth  and  reaps  the  earth.  This  har 
vest  (ver.  16)  is,  without  doubt,  the  harvest  of 
the  wheat  (Matt.  iii.  12;  xiii.  39),  with  which 
the  Parousia  begins  (Matt,  xxiv  31 ),  correspond 
ing  to  the  Gospel  of  the  final  redemption,  and  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  harvest  of  judgment 
(vers.  19,  20).  Distinctive  marks:  The  Angel 
of  ver.  15  goes  forth  from  the  Temple,  i.  e.,  the 
ideal  Temple  of  the  ripened  Church  of  God,  tor 
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the  ripeness  of  God's  Church  for  redemption  is 
the  sign  of  the  ripeness  of  the  world  for  judg- 
•  inent ;  this  Aflgel  is  the  symbol  of  the  decree  of 
the  Father  (Acts  i.  7).  Again,  this  first  harvest 
is  called  simply  the  \\nrveatofthe  earth,'  it  begins 
with  Christ,  as  the  Judge  of  the  world,  casting 
His  sickle  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth — that  is, 
with  the  commencement  of  His  Parousia  itself. 
Here,  therefore,  the  earth  which  is  reaped,  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  more  special  sense  of  the  term. 

With  the  second  Angel  of  proclamation,  who 
cries  out:  Fallen  is  Babylon  (ver.  8),  corre 
sponds  the  second  Angel  of  execution  (ver.  17). 
This  latter  Angel  issues  forth  from  the  Temple 
of  Heaven,  for  the  judgment  unto  judgment  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  objective  sentence  of  Di 
vine  Righteousness,  which  decides  when  the  in 
ternal  corruptness  [  Verderbcn~\  of  the  world  must 
find  its  judgment  in  external  ruin  [  Verderben~\. 
Even  this  Angel  of  judgment,  however  (who 
bears  a  similarity  to  the  import  of  Michael,  the 
judging  Christ),  receives  the  summons  to  the 
execution  of  judgment  from  another  Angel,  the 
third  Angel  of  execution.  This  Angel  issues 
from  the  Altar ;  he  has  authority  over  the  fire. 
This  is  what  qualifies  him  to  call  for  the  fire  of 
judgment.  For  every  little  flame,  every  fire  of 
sacrifice,  has  been  a  pre-exhibition  of  the  great 
sacrificial  burning  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
Thus  with  the  third  Angel  of  proclamation  (ver. 
9),  who  announced  that  law  of  the  Kingdom  in 
accordance  with  which  the  sentence  of  damna 
tion  (vers.  9-11)  and  the  Judgment,  as  a  judgment 
of  fire,  ensue,  corresponds  the  Angel  of  the  actual 
fiery  Judgment,  whose  world-historic  prefigura- 
tion  is  sacrifice. 

We  scarcely  need  mention  that  this  double 
angelic  triad  forms  a  group  of  symbolical 
figures  ;  in  which  the  first  triad  belongs  more 
to  the  economy  of  Christ,  and  the  second  more 
to  the  economy  of  the  Father. 

It  may  appear  particularly  remarkable  that 
the  harvest  of  judgment  is  represented  as  a 
gathering  of  the  vine — the  vine  thus,  apparently, 
having  an  entirely  different  import  here  from 
that  assigned  it  John  xv.  1.  It  might  here  be 
suggested  that  all  Antichristianity  will  be  a 
corrupt  and  apostate  Christianity.  There  is, 
however,  another  motive  which  lies  at  the  door, 
viz.,  that  of  conforming  the  entire  picture  to  the 
central  idea  of  the  wine-press,  Is.  Ixiii.  The 
wine-press  of  wrath  or  deadly  judgment  brings 
with  it  the  retribution  for  the  great  blood-guilti 
ness  of  the  world's  history — especially  as  mani 
fested  in  the  history  of  the  martyrs; — this  re 
tribution  is  exhibited  in  the  mighty  river  of 
blood  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  life 
of  the  old  humanity  pours  forth.  The  treading 
of  the  wine-press  is  accomplished  without  the 
rity  ;*  an  antithesis  by  which  only  the  City  sim 
ple,  the  City  of  God,  can  be  intended.  The 
depth  of  the  river  of  blood  is  indicated  by  the 
declaration  that  it  reaches  to  the  reins  \_Zagel~\ 
of  the  hor*es — not  to  the  bits  [Zaiime,  German 
Version],  for  in  that  case  the  horses  would 
necessarily  sink.  It  is  witli  difficulty,  therefore, 


*  [May  there  not  be  an  allniion  to  the  fact  that  the  cruci 
fixion  O'  Christ,  in  which  the  NUI  and,  par  rxr-sllrnce,  the 
III  .o  l-niiiltiness  of  the  world  culminated,  took  place  without 
the  city  f — 1'R.J 


that  the  horses  of  world-development  (ch.  vi. 
2  ;  xix.  14)  can  labor  through  this  stream  ;  it  is 
only  through  a  great  crisis  that  the  new  world 
issues  from  the  old.  The  bloody  stream  itself 
overspreads  1000  stadia,  the  symbol  of  an  aeon, 
by  the  space  of  600  stadia,  by  which  an  im 
mense  extent  of  further  suffering  is  indicated. 

In  ch.  xv.  is  represented  the  preparation  of  this 
Judgment  which  is  about  to  be  executed  through 
the  medium  of  the  Vials  of  Anger.  It  might  be 
conjectured  that,  the  Earth-picture  of  the  Anger- 
Vials  would  begin  here,  but  individual  traits 
are  against  such  a  supposition — especially  the 
festival-keeping  on  the  crystal  sea.  First,  then, 
the  Seer  beholds  another  sign  in  Heaven,  the 
seven  Angels  with  the  last  seven  plagues,  or 
judgment-strokes,  with  which  the  anger  of  God 
shall  be  filled  up.  Again,  however,  the  vision 
must  strengthen  the  courage  of  the  faithful ;  the 
description  of  the  terrible  angelic  forms  is  there 
fore  preceded  by  a  picture  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Judgment  in  the  congregation  of  the 
blessed.  The  glassy  sea  is  here,  as  in  an 
earlier  passage  [chap.  iv.  fj],  the  completed 
history  of  the  peoples  as  a  history  of  sal 
vation,  sub  specie  seterni,  translumined  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  Divinely  still  and  transparent, 
and  Divinely  moved.  Here,  however,  it  is 
mingled  with  the  appearance  of  fire  (see  p.  84)  ; 
for  this  new  world-form  has  passed  through  the 
sacrificial  fire  as  well  as  through  the  fire  of  the 
universal  judgment ;  moreover,  the  reflection  of 
the  Vials  of  anger  falls  upon  the  crystal  splendor 
of  this  sea.  Hence,  the  blessed  are  here  desig 
nated  as  victors  over  the  Beaxt.  Their  victory 
is  detailed.  They  have  vanquished  not  only  the 
temptation  of  the  Beast,  but  also  the  temptation 
of  his  Image,  the  temptation  of  his  mark,  the 
Antichristian  symbol ;  aye,  they  have  overcome 
even  the  temptation  to  a  covert  [verbliimt'}  re 
cognition  of  him  by  the  assumption  of  the  num 
ber  of  his  name  in  a  restless  pursuit  of  vanity. 
And  now  they  all  have  harps  ;  harps  of  God,  as 
Divinely  inspired  singers  and  plnyers.  The  new 
song  which  they  sing  is  now  called  the  song  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb.  Of  the  two  songs,  the  song  of  the  typi 
cal  redemption  (Ex.  xv. )  and  the  song  of  the 
real  redemption,  one  unitous,  grand  anthem  of 
redemption  is  born.  Even  the  Law  is,  in  the 
light  of  the  consummation,  glorified  into  a  phase 
of  the  Gospel;  and  it  is  also,  in  spiritual  forms, 
its  very  self  glorified,  elevated — and,  by  being  ele 
vated,  in  a  sense  abrogated  [aiij ~gehoben~\, — trans 
muted  into  celestial  custom  (Matt.  v.).  This  song 
has  reference  to  the  imminent  final  Judgment  from 
which  they,  through  the  redemption,  have 
escaped,  as  Israel  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of 
Pharaoh.  Hence,  mention  is  first  made  of  the 
great  wonders  of  God,  particularly  as  manifest 
in  His  conduct  of  the  Final  Judgment.  Hence, 
God  is  again  magnified  as  the  All-Ruler  [Hai)- 
ToKpaTLjp~\,*  and  His  way*,  in  particular, — His 
government  and  providences  [Fiihrungen  und 
Fiiyunffen=\ea,dings  and  joinings] — are  extolled 
as  righteous  and  true;  as  righteous  in  His 
world-historic  retribution — as  true  in  His  final 
fulfillment  of  all  prophecies  and  threats.  Thus 


*  [Sec  on  p.  94.— E.  R.  C.] 
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He  approves  Himself  the  essential  King  of  the 
nations  (not  simply  of  the  saints,  after  the 
scantily  attested  reading).*  Thus  the  worship 
of  the  true  fear  of  God  appertains  to  Him  at 
the  end  of  days  as  much  as,  and  still  more  than, 
in  the  days  of  the  Old  Covenant,  for  this  fear  is 
fundamentally  diverse  from  the  fear  which  is 
cast  out  by  perfect  love.  The  supreme  reason 
for  this  worship  is  expressed  in  the  words  :  He 
only  is  holy — words  declaratory  of  the  Absolute 
Personality,  not  merely  as  a  negation  of  all  im 
personal  conduct,  but  also  as  the  Founder  and 
Awakener  of  the  Personal  Kingdom  of  Love,  in 
Whose  almighty  traction  of  love  all  nations 
[Heiden,  heathen,  Gentiles]  shall  come  and  wor 
ship  before  Hun  after  they  have  beheld  the  grand 
manifestation  of  His  judgments.  These  words 
point  to  a  great  conversion,  to  take  place  amidst 
the  development  of  the  world's  judgment. 

After  this  pre-celebration  of  the  Judgment  of 
Anger,  the  Seer,  with  new  amazement  (ver.  5), 
beholds  the  equipment  of  the  seven  Angels  for 
the  execution  of  the  Judgment.  The  scene 
opens  with  the  opening  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Witness,  i.  e.,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant — the  Holy  of  Holies,  therefore.  There 
the  holy  Law  reposes,  which  has  testified  the 
will  of  God  to  the  nations  ;  thence,  therefore, 
perfect  retribution  proceeds,  as  a  punitory  pro 
vidence  which  itself  bears  the  mark  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  hence  is  to  be  regarded  entirely 
as  a  providence  in  order  to  the  protection  ot' 
personal  life. 

This  providence  issues  from  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  seven  Angels  who  are 
to  execute  the  seven  last  plagues.  These  Angels 
themselves  appear  as  highly  consecrate  spirits, 
clothed  with  pure,  glistening  (or  pearl-beset  ?f) 
linen,  for  they  accomplish  the  deliverances  of 
supreme  truth  and  righteousness  solely,  in  exe 
cuting  the  sentence  of  the  anger  of  God  ;  they 
are  no  mediums  for  the  outflowing*  of  dark  and 
unfree  passion,  no  ministers  of  blind  and  sense 
less  fate-strokes.  Hence  they  are  also  girded  as 
for  a  festnl  celebration,  about  the  breast — not  as 
for  labor,  about  the  loins  ;  they  are  girded  with 
golden  girdles,  the  signs  of  Divine  strength,  self- 
determination,  and  bound-abiding  faithfulness. 

The  seven  Vials  of  Anger  are  given  to  the 
Angels  by  one  of  the  four  Life-shapes.  Here  it 
is  particularly  manifest  that  these  Life-shapes 
cannot  be  regarded  aa  symbolical  forms  of  creature 
lif?  J  They  stand  between  God  and  these  high 
Angel-* — who  may  not,  indeed,  be  identified  wiih 
the  Archangels — and  receive  the  Vials,  which 
are  full  of  the  anger  of  God.  One  of  them  dis 
tributes  the  Vials;  greater  explicitness  is  not 
accorded  to  the  vision — hence  it  would  be  mere 
guess-work  were  we  to  conjecture  that  the  Lion 
was  the  recipient  and  distributer  of  the  Vials. 

Why  do  we  here  find  the  expression:  Who  liveth 
into  the  ages  of  the  ages  ?  The  dominaiion  of 
God's  wrath  in  inflictions  of  death  is  conditioned 
by  this  life.  The  manifestation  of  absolute  Life 
is  a  decree  of  death  to  obstinate  sinners. 


«  [See  TEXT.  AND  GRAMM.  under  ch.  xv.  3.  note  33.— 
E.  R.  C.] 

t  On  the  reading  MOov,  see  Diisterd.  [See  also  TEXT.  AND 
GRAM.— E.  R.  C.] 

J  [dee  ADD.  No«  on  pp.  161  sq.— E.  R.  C.J 


Furthermore,  God  withdraws  Himself  from 
human  view  as  an  angry  God.  Thence 
forth  the  Temple  was  filled  with  smoke  from 
the  glory  of  God,  so  that  none  could  go  into 
the  Temple  until  the  seven  plagues  were 
fulfilled.  This  phenomenon  cannot  be  resolved 
into  the  more  general  fact  that  the  glory  of  God 
veils  itself  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  or  in  a  pillar 
of  smoke  (Ex.  xl.  34;  1  Kings  viii.  10;  Matt, 
xvii.  5),  although  it  is  connected  with  that  fact. 
For  the  Temple  was  not  previously  filled  with 
smoke,  to  the  eye  of  the  Seer  ;  he  has  even  had 
a  mysteriously  expressed  sight  of  God.  But  as 
God,  as  the  Holy  One,  in  general  conceals  Him 
self  from  the  gaze  of  sinful  man,  so  this  is  e-"pe- 
cially  the  case  in  His  judgments.  "He  made  the 
darkness  about  Him  His  covering — His  pavilion 
round  about  Him  dark  waters  [  Wassernacht], 
clouds  upon  clouds,"  Ps.  xviii.  11.  Thus  He 
covers  Himself  when  He  comes  with  terrors 
upon  His  enemies.  For  the  Prophet  Isaiah  also 
(Is.  vi.),  the  Temple  ia  which  he  has  seen  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  afterwards  becomes  filled 
with  smoke;  a  sign  that  this  Temple  should  be 
burnt,  but  also  an  expression  of  the  fact  thit 
G  >d  is,  for  the  human  eye,  hidden  most  in  His 
judgments',  most  difficult  of  comprehension 
Uterein.  That  affectionate  and  familiar  bold 
ness  which  peeks  an  immediate  access  into  the 
Temple,  to  God,  shrinks  back  amid  the  thunders 
of  majesty :  nevertheless,  the  Mercy-seat  is  set 
up  in  front  of  the  Temple  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  all  in  the  whole  world  who  seek  for 
refuge  (Rom.  iii.). 

[ABSTRACT    or    VIEWS,    ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT  :*  Ch.  xiv.  1—5,  is  parallel  with  chs. 
xii.,  xiii.,  and  presents  a  view  of  the  true  Church 
gathered  around  the  true  Christ  (the  Lamb — 
standing,  not  yet  enthroned) — in  antithesis  with 
the  merely  nominal  Church  gathered  around  the 
enthroned  Antichrist,  as  set  forth  in  those  chap 
ters  ;  vers.  2,  3,  mark  a  progression  in  their 
condition — they  refer  to  the  Reformation; — the 
harpers  are  the  rejoicing  members  of  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation;  the  voice  of  many  icaters  and 
of  a  great  thunder  implies  the  uniting  of  both  na 
tions  and  princes  in  their  rejoicing ;  the  new  song, 
the  song  of  the  Reformation,  as  set  forth  by  Lu 
ther  :  "  Learn  to  know  CHRIST,  Christ  crucified, 
Christ  corne  down  from  Heaven  to  dwell  with 
sinners !  Learn  to  sing  the  NEW  SONO,  Thou 
Jesus  art  my  righteousness  ;  I  am  Thy  sin  ;  Thou 
hast  taken  on  Thyself  what  was  mine ;  Thou  hast 

given  me  what  is  Thine." Vers.  ti-8  are  parallel 

with  chs.  xv.,  xvi.  1-14  (xi.  15-1'.)),  and  set 
forth  the  missionary  advance  of  the  true  Church 
throughout  the  Era  predicted  in  those  passages 

(see    on  p.  29C  ). Vers.  9—20  are  connected 

with  ch.  xvi.  15  to  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse 
(see  on  p.  297  ). 


*  [There  ia  considerable  complexity  i"  the  last  part  of  El 
liott's  great  work.  The  whole  of  chs.  xii.-xiv.  ho  regards  a-i 
a  connected  revelation  written  on  the  outtide  of  the  Roll, 
and  presenting  a  revelation  parallel  with  that  presented  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  (inride  written)  to  tbo 
close  of  ch.  xix.  (nee  ch.  v.  1).  Chs.  xii.-xiv.  5,  he  regirds  as 
extending  to  what  he  styles  the  primary  rndol  the  period  of 
1-J'Xt  days,  about  A.  D.,  1789-93  (gee  p.  2fiO);  ch.  xiv.  6-8,  and 
9-20,  as  ubove.— E.  B.  C.J 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


BARNES  :  Ch.  xiv.  contains  a  succession  of 
symbolical  representations,  designed  to  comfort 
those  exposed  to  the  troublous  events  of  chs. 
xii.,  xiii..  by  showing  the  ultimate  result  of  those 
events :  There  is  represented  by  the  vision  of 
(1)  vers.  1-5,  the  character  and  final  triumph 
of  all  the  redeemed ;  (2)  vers.  6,  7,  that  the 
gospel  will  be  preached  among  all  nations,  and 
that  as  indicating  the  near  approach  of  the  con 
summation  ;  (3)  ver.  8,  the  destruction  of  Anti- 
christian,  Papal  Rome;  (4)  vers.  9-12,  the  cer 
tain  and  final  destruction  of  all  the  upholders  of 
that  power;  (5)  ver.  13,  the  blessedness  of  all  who 
die  in  the  Lord;  (6)  vers.  14-20,  the  final  over- 
throw  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  the  har 
vest  represcntingthe  righteous  to  be  gathered  into 
the  Kingdom  ;  the  vintage,  the  wicked  to  be  de 
stroyed  Ch.  xv.  commences  the  statement  of 

the  manner  in  which  the  pledges  of  the  pre 
ceding  chapter  wou'd  be  accomplished,  which 
statement  is  pursued  through  the  subsequent 
chapters,  giving  in  detail  what  is  here  promised 
in  a  general  manner — it  "  is  merely  introductory 
to  what  follows,  .  .  .  and  designed  to  intro 
duce  the  account  of  those  judgments  with  suita 
ble  circumstances  of  solemnity." 

STUART:  "The  combination  of  three  such 
powerful  enemies  against,  Christianity  (the  Dra 
gon,  Satan  [p.  240]  ;  the  First  Beast,  Pagan 
Rome  ;  the  Second,  the  Pagan  Priesthood  [p. 
'201  j),  was  in  itself  of  fearful  import.  ...  To 
animate  the  courage,  however,  of  this  noble  lit 
tle  band  (of  Christians),  the  writer  arrests  the 
progress  of  action  in  the  great  drama,  in  order 
to  hold  out  the  symbols  of  ultimate  and  certain 
victory:  Symbol  First  is  of  the  Lamb  (Christ)  on 
the  earthly  Zion,  surrounded  by  His  144,000 
sealed  ones — not  forces  to  be  employed  against 
enemies,  but  trophies  of  victory  already  achieved; 
Second,  consists  of  a  triplex  series  of  proclama 
tions  of  (<>)  the  ultimate  and  certain  spread  of 
the  gospel  throughout  the  whole  world,  vers.  G, 
7,  (b)  the  absolute  and  certain  fall  of  mystical 
Babylon  (heathen  Rome),  ver.  8,  (c)  the  awful 
punishment  that  awaits  the  followers  of  the 
Beast;  Third,  is  constituted  of  a  triplex  series 
of  actions — (a)  the  reaping,  vers.  14-16  (the  har 
vest  which  is  ripe,  i. e.,  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
whose  wickedness  is  consummated),  (b)  the 
gathering,  vers.  17-19  (also  the  wicked),  (c)  the 

treading  of  the  wine-press,  ver.  20.* Ch.  xv. 

A  Heaven-scene  preceding  the  infliction  of  the 
seven  last  plagues :  the  martyrs  around  the 
Throne  sing  the  song  of  anticipative  triumph, 
and  praise  the  justice  of  God  as  about  to  be  dis 
played  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Beast,  vers.  2- 
4  ;  the  smoke  preventing  the  entrance  of  any  one 
into  the  Temple,  ver.  8,  indicates  that  no  one  is 
permitted  to  intercede  for  those  about  to  be  pun 
ished,  and  consequently,  that  their  punishment 
is  certain  and  inevitable. 

WORDSWORTH  :  Ch.  xiv.  1-5.  This  vision  re 
veals  that,  although  during  the  sway  of  the  Beast 
many  would  fall  from  the  faith,  yet  the  true  Ca 
tholic  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ  (the  144,000 — 
the  number  of  completeness  and  union  in  the  true 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  Christ,  as  preached  by 


*  [The  above  seems  to  be   the  division  contemplated   by 
gtuart.— E.  R.  C.] 


the  twelve  Apostles)  would  never  fail,  and  would 
finally  triumph  over  the  power  of  the  Bea^t,  and 
would  stand  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion  (in 
antithesis  to  the  rising  of  the  Beast  from  thesfa) 
in  His  Kingdom,  which  will  never  be  destroyed 
(coiup.  Ps.  cxxv.  1,  etc. );  the  virainity  of  the 
144,000  (ver.  3)  indicates  that  they  were  not 
corrupted  by  the  spiritual  harlotries  of  Babylon 
(ver.  8  ;  xvii.  1-5)  ;  the  song  of  triumph  (vers. 
2,  3),  is  that  of  A/tyels  chanting  the  victory  of 

the  Church. Vers.  6,  7  predict   the  universal 

proclamation  of  the  gospel  (by  literal  Angels?), 
and  that  as  a  preparation  for  the  End  (compare 

Matt.  xxiv.  4). Ver.  8  is  anticipative   of  the 

fall  of  Babylon,  i.  e.,  Papal  Rome Veis.  9-11, 

a  warning  (by  literal  Angels?)  against  worship 
ping  the  Beast. Vers.  14-16,  Vision  of  the 

Last  Judgment,  as  (1)  a  IIarve.it,  the  ingather 
ing  of  the  good;  (2)  a  Vintage,  the  crushing  of 

the   wicked. Ch.   xv.    1.    '-St.  John,   having 

been  brought  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to  the  eve 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  now  re-ascends,  as  usual, 
to  an  earlier  point  in  the  Prophecy ;  and  enlarges 
on  the  judicial  chastisements  to  be  inflicted  on, 
the  Empire  of  the  Beast." Vers.  2-4.  "Anti 
cipations,  continued  and  expanded,  of  the  future 
victory  of  the  faithful  over  the  power  of  the 

Beast." Vers.    5-8.     "  Preparation    for    the 

pouring  out  of  the  Seven  Vials  on  the  Empire 
of  the  Beast." 

ALFORD  :  Ch.  xiv.  This  is  not  entirely  an 
other  vision,  but  an  introduction  of  a  new  ele 
ment,  one  of  comfort  and  joy,  upon  the  scene  of 
the  last;  it  is  anticipatory,  having  reference  to 
two  subjects  to  be  treated  of  afterwards  in  de 
tail — (1)  the  mystic  Babylon,  (2)  the  consumma 
tion  of  punishment  and  reward  ;  it  is  general  in 
its  character,  reaching  forward  close  to  the  time 
of  the  end,  and  treating  compendiously  of  the 
torment  of  the  apostates  and  the  blessedness  of 
the  righteous.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  sections:  I.  Vers.  1-5.  The  144,000  are 
identical  with  those  of  ch.  vii.  4,  and  represent 
the  people  of  God;  their  introduction  here  serves 
to  place  before  us  the  Church  on  the  holy  hill  of 
Sion  ("the  site  of  the  display  of  God's  chosen 
ones  with  Christ "  ["  the  seat  of  God's  true 
Church  and  worship  ?  "]),  where  God  has  placed 
His  King,  as  an  introduction  to  the  description 
of  her  agency  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  her 
faithfulness  in  persecutions.  II.  Vers.  6-13. 
The  four  announcements  of  this  section  form  the 
text  and  the  compendium  of  the  rest  of  the 
Book — these  are  of  (1)  the  universal  proclama 
tion  of  the  gospel  as  previous  to  the  final  judg 
ments,  vers.  6,  7,  (2)  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Rome, 
Pagan  and  Papal — principally  Papal ;  see  ou 
ch.  xvii.),  as  an  encouragement  for  the  patience 
of  the  saints,  ver.  8 ;  (3)  the  final  defeat  and 
torment  of  the  Lord's  enemies,  vers.  9-12;  (4) 
the  blessedness  of  all  who  die  in  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  Christ.  III.  Vers.  14-1G.  The 
Harvest,  i.  e.,  the  ingathering  of  the  saints,  an 
swering  to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in 
vers.  6,  7.  IV.  Vers.  17-20.  The  Vintage  of 
Wrath,  fulfilling  the  denunciations  of  vers.  8, 

11. Ch.  xv.     PREFATORY  to   the  Seven    Vials: 

Ver.  1,  the  description  of  the  vision  ;  vers.  2-4, 
the  song  of  triumph  of  the  saints  victorious  over 
the  Beast ;  vers.  5  8,  the  coming  forth  of  the 
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seven  Angels,  and  delivering  to  them  of  the  seven 
Vials.      (See  also  in  EXPL.  IN  DETAIL  in  loc. ) 

LOUD  :  Oh.  xiv.  1-4.  The  144,000  are  the  same 
is  those  of  ch.  vii. ;  they  are  also  the  Witnesses 
of  ch.  xi.  raised  from  the  dead ;  they  have  not 
belonged  to  the  apostate  Church,  nor  sanctioned 
the  blasphemous  usurpations  of  the  Wild  Beast, 
jut  are  pure  worshippers  of  God ;  they  are  the 
first-fruits  unto  God  (distinguishe  \  from  the  com- 
jlete  harvest  of  vers.  15,  10)  ;  the  song  of  ver.  3 

3   their   song. Ch.  xiv.  6,  7.     The  Angel  re- 

>resents  a  body  and  succession  of  men,  who  are 
,o  bear  the  everlasting  gospel  both  to  the  nations 
of  the  ten  kingdoms,  and  to  all  other  tribes  and 
anguages  of  earth. Ch.  xiv.  8.   Great  Baby- 
on  is  the  aggregate   of    the   nationalized    hie 
rarchies  of  the   ten   kingdoms;  she  symbolizes 
he  teachers  and   rulers   of  the  churches,  with 
vhom  the  kings  of  the  earth  join  in  the  institu- 
ion,  practice,  and  dissemination  of  a  false  reli- 
jion;   uniting  with  her  in  the  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  Gol  as  lawgiver,  etc. ;  her  fall  is  her 
severance  from  the  civil  governments,  and  dejec 
tion  fro.n  her  station  and  power  as  a  combina 
tion  of  national  establishments  ;  the  Anyel  is  the 
representative  of  a  body  of  men,  his  flight  in  mid- 
Heaven  denotes  their  publicity  and  conspicuity, 
and  his  annunciation,  that  there  is  to  be  a  public 

and  exalting  celebration  of  her  overthrow. 

Ch.  xiv.  9-13.  The  warning  implies  that  not 
withstanding  great  Babylon  has  fallen  from  her 
station  as  a  national  establishment,  men  are  still 
worshipping  the  Wild-beast  and  its  image,  and 
receiving  its  mark — those  Ronrsh  hierarchies 
are  still  to  subsist  after  their  fall,  and  acknow 
ledge  the  Pope  as  their  head  ;  the  symbol  fore 
shows  that  after  great  Babylon  has  fallen  from 
her  station  as  a  combination  of  nationalized  hie 
rarchies,  numerous  teachers  shall  arise  who 
shall  publicly  and  strenuously  assert  the  exclu 
sive  right  of  God  to  enjoin  the  faith  and  institute 

the  worship  of  the  Church,  etc. Ch.  xiv.  14- 

16.  The  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  represents  (not 
Christ  but)  a  human  being,  raised  from  the  dead 
in  glory,  like  the  human  form  of  Christ  in  His 
exaltation — the  period  of  (his  agency,  therefore, 
is  after  the  revivification  of  the  Witnesses;  those 
harvested  by  him  are  the  saints,  living  and  mor 
tal. Ch.  xiv.  17-20.  The  dejection  of  the  vine 

into  the  wine-press  signifies  that  those  whom 
the  vine  symbolizes  are  to  be  crushed  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty — the  treading  of  the 
wine-press  outside  the  city  (the  symbol  of  the 
nationalized  hierarchies),  denotes  that  the 
grapes  are  from  their  vineyards — the  river  of 
blood  symbolizes  the  vastness  and  visibility  of 
the  destruction;  the  dejection  of  the  vine  into  the 
press  is  a  different  work  from  the  treading — the 
former  is  the  work  of  the  reapers,  the  latter  of 
the  Son  of  God. Ch.  xv.  1-4.  A  Heaven- 
scene  wherein  the  entire  mass  of  witnesses,  who 
throughout  the  ages  have  held  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  and  refused  submission  to  Antichristian 
powers,  are  represented  as  praising  the  wisdom 

and  rectitude  of  the  Almighty. Ch.  xv.  5-8. 

The  introduction  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Vials, 
indicating  that  no  intercession  by  the  saints  on 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  Antichristiaa  foes  is 
to  be  offered  during  this  period. 

GLASGOW  :   Ch.  xiv.  The  144,000  are  the  same 


as  those  of  chap.  vii. — they  are  the  first -fruits 
(comp.  Ex.  xiii.  15;  xxxiv.  20),  representing  all 
God's  ransomed  people;  the  Angel  of  ver.  (i 
symbolizes  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  from  the 
beginning  (specially  as  missionaries  to  the  hea 
then)  ;  the  Angel  of  ver.  8  represents  home  mis 
sionaries,  who  are  more  controversial  and  Pro 
testant  than  the  preceding;  the  third  Angel, 
ver.  9,  symbolizes  the  Protestant  ministry;  the 
dead  of  ver.  13  are  the  martyred  dead  of  all  ages ; 
the  one  sitting  on  the  cloud,  ver.  14,  is  Christ  in 
His  humanity  throughout  the  gospel  dispensa 
tion  sitting  on  the  cloud  (the  symbol  taken  from 
the  cloudy  pillar),  which  ever  abides  over  the 
Church;  the  Angel  of  ver.  15,  the  whole  body  of 
Christ's  ministry — the  time  of  their  prayer  to 
Christ  coincides  with  the  death  of  the  Witnesses, 
the  reaping-time  of  His  compliance  with  that 
prayer  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wit 
nesses  (the  Reformation);  the  Angel  of  ver.  17 
is  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  of  ver.  18  represents 
persecuted  saints;  the  vintage  symbolizes  the 

wasting  wars  that  followed  the  Reformation. 

Ch.  xv.  The  resurrection  of  the  witnesses  sym 
bolizes  the  Reformation,  and  also  presents  a  ge 
neral  view  of  the  glorious  events  and  retributions 
^liat  followed.— E.R.C.] 

EXPLANATIONS   IN    DETAIL. 

Ch.  xiv.  1.  And  I  saw,  and  behold. — 
Lively  introduction  of  the  new,  great  vision  of 
the  heavenly  pre-celebration  and  preparation  of 
the  final  Judgment.  The  consummation  of  the 
Church,  as  appearing  in  the  144,000  virgins,  is 
symptomatic  of  the  consummation  of  the  earth, 
of  its  ripeness  for  judgment. 

The  Lamb  (ch.  vii.  17) — here  in  the  radiance 
of  His  glorious  spoils  of  victory. 

On  the  Mount  Zion. — Is  the  mountain  to 
be  conceived  of  as  in  Heaven  (in  accordance  with 
Grotius,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  et  al  )  ?  Or  is  it, 
in  accordance  with  De  Wette  and  Diisterd.,  to  be 
taken  in  its  "proper"  acceptation,  i.  e.,  lite 
rally  ?  Diisterdieck  applies  the  epithet  allego- 
ristic  to  the  interpretation  of  Mount  Zion  as  the 
Church  (after  Bede,  Calov.,  et  al.),  in  his  chronic 
misapprehension  of  what  allrgorism  is.  The 
vision  is,  evidently,  a  picture  of  the  Church  Tri 
umphant,  resident  in  that  spiritual  Heaven  which 
pervades  Heaven  and  earth.  Mount  Zion,  how 
ever,  particularly  symbolizes  the  lofty  citadel, 
the  eternal  fortress  of  the  people  of  God. 

And  with  Him  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand. — There  is  as  little  foundation  for 
the  belief  that  these  144,000  are  composed  ex 
clusively  of  Gentiles  (Diisterdieck)  as  for  the 
assumption  that  the  144,000  of  ch.  vii.  are  Jews 
exclusively.  For  a  discussion  of  the  question 
as  to  the  identity  (Grot.,  Vitringa,  and  many 
others)  or  diversity  (Bleek,  Neander,  et  al.)  of 
the  two  assemblies,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
SYNOPTICAL  VIKW  [also  ADD.  NOTE,  p.  193. — E. 
R.  C.]  The  144,000  of  the  present  chapter  are, 
as  a  whole,  the  same  kernel  of  the  Church  of 
3od — a  kernel,  however,  which  has  developed, 
from  a  host  of  combatants  warring  on  this  side 
of  the  boundary  which  divides  this  life  from  the 
!ife  to  come,  to  a  host  of  victors  who  have 
rossed  the  line;  as,  similarly,  the  seal  on  the 
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foreheads  of  the  first  has  become  the   open  in 
scription  of  appertinency  to  God  and  Christ. 

Ver.  2.  A  voice  from  the  Heaven — The 
heavenly  character  of  the  voice  is  the  main 
thing;  the  sounds  are  sounds  of  perfection.  The 
voices  are  in  part  voices  of  Christian  nations 
(the  voice  of  great  waters'),  in  part  the  voices  of 
great  Prophets  (the  voice  of  a  great  thunder), 
both  the  former  and  the  latter  being  perfected 
in  holy  art  (the  voice  of  harpers).  In  a  certain 
degree,  therefore,  the  voice  from  Heaven  cer 
tainly  does  represent  the  144,000  themselves 
(Bengel,  Hengstenberg,  et  al.)  ;  more  strictly 
speaking,  however,  it  is  the  true  fountain  of 
song  within  the  Church  of  God,  whose  outflow- 
ings  pass  but  gradually  to  the  entire  Church;  — 
the  choir  of  the  celestial  Church. — Great  wa 
ters  (ch.  i.  15). — The  voice  of  a  great 
thunder  (ch.  vi.  1). — Harps  (or  citherns). — 
With  all  its  sublimity,  the  song,  in  its  spiritual 
beauty,  is  as  exquisitely  delicate  as  the  music  of 
the  cithern.  [ALFORD  comments:  "  The  harp 
ers  and  the  song  are  in  Heaven,  the  144,000  on 
earth  ;  and  no  one  was  able  to  learn  the  song,  i.  e., 
to  appreciate  its  melody  and  meaning,  so  as  to 
accompany  it  and  bear  part  in  the  chorus."  On 
the  other  hand  LORD  remarks:  "The  Mount 
Sion  on  which  the  144,000  stood  was  that  of  the 
heavenly  tabernacle.  .  .  The  song,  accordingly, 
which  he  heard  from  Heaven  was  their  song; 
not  the  song  of  the  other  redeemed  or  of  angels. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  representation  that  it 
was  sung  before  the  Living-creatures  and  Elders, 
and  that  no  one  was  able  to  learn  it  but  the 
144,000.  To  suppose  it  to  have  been  sung  by  others, 
is  to  suppose  that  they  had  already  learned  it." — E. 
R.  C.] 

Ver.  3.  A  new  song. — As  the  Old  Testament 
is  new  in  comparison  with  the  primeval  time  ; 
as  the  New  Testament  is  new  in  comparison  witli 
the  Old  Testament ;  as  the  eternal  gospel  is  new 
in  comparison  with  the  gospel  of  prinjipial 
curqpia;  so  the  new  song  is  new  in  comparison 
with  Moses'  song  of  redemption ; — a  more  de 
veloped  form  is  the  conjunction  of  the  two  songs 
(ch.  xv.  3). — And  no  one  could  learn  the 
song,  etc. — The  condition  whereon  the  learning 
of  it  is  dependent  is  not  artistic  talent,  but  the 
depth  of  ethical  experience,  such  as  is  possessed 
by  the  144,000.  The  highest  aesthetics,  the 
most  profound  artistic  intelligence,  in  the  sim 
plest  words. 

Vers.  4  and  5.  On  different  attempts  to  con 
strue  the  following,  see  Diisterd. 

Attributes  of  the  144,000:  1.  They  are  vir 
gins  (TTapdevoi,  virgin-like  \_Jung 'frauliche']  ;  the 
Greek  term  is  applied  to  men  as  well  as  to  wo 
men)  in  a  religious  sense  ;  they  have  kept  them 
selves  pure  from  idolatry  (Coccei.,  Grot.,  et  al. ), 
ideal  iconoclasts,  who,  it  may  be,  even  as  hea 
then,  perceived  the  myths  to  be  but  symbols. 
The  words  [Trapftevoi  yap  £ioiv~\  have  been  infeli- 
ciiously  referred  to  monkish,  asceticism  by  Ro 
man  Catholic  cxegetes  ;  to  celibacy  (Augustine, 
Bede,  Rothe,  Diisterdieck) ;  to  chastity  (Heng- 
stenberg ;  abstinence  from  all  fornication,  De 
Wette)  ;  to  the  Christians  of  the  last  days  (Hof- 
inann).  And  thus  the  symbolism  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament,  bearing  upon  this  point,  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  ininds  of 


these  commentators.  And  the  flimsy  deductions: 
which  Neander  and  others  (also  Diisterdieck 
especially,  see  his  note,  p.  466)  have  drawn  from 
the  misunderstanding,  are  a  result  of  this  igno 
ring  of  the  Old  Testament  symbol,  a  recognition 
of  which  should  the  more  assuredly  have  been 
induced  by  the  fact  that  this  virginity  forms  the 
extreme  contrast  to  the  extreme  abomination  of 
idolatry,  viz.  :  the  worship  of  the  Beast.* 

2.  These    (with  emphasis)   are   they   who 
follow  the  Lamb.  etc. — Diisterdieck  and  others 
lay  stress   upon    ihe  present,  follow,  in  order  to 
confute  the  interpretation   of  the  term  as  a  pre 
terite,  expressive  of  the    following   of  Christ  to 
tribulation  and   death  (Grot.,  Bengel,  Hengsten- 
berg).     They  are  the  constant  attendants  of  the 
Lamb,  it  is  declared.      The  latter  thought,  how 
ever,  is  inclusive  of  the  former  one,  even  as  it  is 
also  the  result  of  it.      ["  If  He  goes   to   Gethse- 
mane,  they    follow    Him    thither  ;  if  He  goes  to 
Calvary,  they  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Him 
thither.      He  is  gone    to   Heaven,  and  they  will 
be  with  Him  there  also."   WORDSWORTH. — E.  R. 
C.] 

3.  These  were  bought. — Emphasis    is    laid 
upon  the  personal  worth    of  these  souls  by  the 
repetition  of  ovroi.    They  are  redeemed  [bought] 
in  a  special  sense,  agreeably  to  their  destination 
of  being    an    a~apx'i    for    God    and    the    Lamb. 
["  Redeemed  from    among  men — language  derived 
from   the   Book   of  Exodus:   'The  first-born  of 
my   sons  I  redeem  '    (Ex.  xiii.   15  ;    xxxiv.   20). 
This    exhibits    the  144,000    as  representing  al! 
God's  ransomed  people." — E.  R.  C.] 

Does  a,Ttapx>]  constitute  an  antithesis  to  the 
entire  world  (in  accordance  with  De  Wette,  et 
al.,  cotnp.  Jas.  i.  18),  or,  which  is  more  proba 
ble,  to  the  general  throng  of  believers  (Ewald), 
or  of  the  blessed  (Bengel,  Diisterd.,  et  al.)  ?  In 
accordance  with  the  distinction  made,  ch.  vii., 
between  the  144,000  and  the  innumerable  mul 
titude,  a  special  selection  is  likewise  intended 
here.  In  this  view,  the  difference  between  the 
Augustine-Calvinistic  and  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  election  is  clearly  apparent. 

*  [ALFORD  :  "  There  are  two  ways  of  •understanding  these 
words.  Either  they  may  lie  figurative,  implying  Hint  tht 
jiure  ones  lived  in  all  chastity,  whether  in  single  or  in  mar 
ried  life,  and  incurred  no  pollution  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  2) ;  or  they 
may  b«  meant  literally,  that  these  purest  ones  had  lived  ir 
that  state  of  which  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  vii  1,  Ka\bv  ai-6pian<f 
yviKuxbi;  ju.1)  aTrreaflai ;  and  ae  between  these  two  meanings,! 
c<mc.  ivi,  that  the  somewhat  emphatic  position  of  uni 
yvva.iKu>v  goes  some  way  to  decide.  It  is  not  f(io\vi'dT)irai- 
the.  factot'  impurity  in  allowed  interco  irse,  but  /.icxa  yvvai 
KU>V  tliHt  is  put  forward,  the  fact  of  commerce  with  women 
I  would  therefore  believe  that  in  the  desuiption  ot  these  wl.c 
are  the  first  fruits  from  the  earth,  the  featnre  of  virginity  ii 
to  be  taken  in  it*  literal  meaning.  Nor  need  any  difficult) 
be  found  in  this.  It  is  on  all  hands  granted  that  he  wl.o  ii 
mair.ed  in  the  Lord  enters  into  holy  relations  ot  which  tht 
single  hav«  no  experience,  and  goes  thr^ujih  blessed  HIII 
elevating  degrees  of  self-sacrifice,  and  loving  allowance,  unc 
preferring  others  before  himself.  .  .  But  neither  on  the  othe: 
hand  can  it  be  denied  that  the  state  of  holy  virginity  htu 
also  its  peculiar  blessings  and  exemptions.  Of  these,  tbi 
Apostle  himself  speaks  of  that  absence  of  distraction  fronj 
the  Lord's  work  which  is  apt  to  beset  the  married,  busy  aJ 
they  are  with  the  cares  of  a  household  ami  with  pleasing  ond 
another.  And  another  and  primary  Messing  is,  that  in  them 
that  fountain  of  carnal  desir  <  has  never  been  opened  whiclj 
is  so  apt  to  be  acimnnel  for  unholy  thoughts  nnd  an  accesl 
for  tne  tempter.  The  virgins  may  thus  have  missed  the  vicl 
tory  over  the  lusts  of  fie  flesh  ;  hut  th.'y  have  also  in  greaj 
part  escaped  the  conflict.  Theirs  is  not  the  triumph  of  tht 
toil-worn  and  stained  soldier,  but  the  calm  ami  the  unspot 
tedness  of  those  who  have  kept  from  the  strife."— E.  E.  C.] 
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4.  In  their  mouth  was  not  found  false- 
,ood. — '•  The  term  i/>fi><5of  (comp.  ch.  xxi.27)  is 
>  be  apprehended  in  its  general  import,  and  not 
j  be  limited  to  the  falsehood  of  idolatry  (Grot.: 
on  vocarunt  deos,  qui  dii  non  sunt,  Bengel), 
eresy,  or  a  denial  of  Christ  (Hengstenberg)." 
•iisterdieck.  This  deliverance  is  more  than 
alf  recanted  by  the  remark  that  a  certain  an- 
thesis  to  the  sphere  of  falsehood  in  which  the 
jducing  pseudo-prophet  moves,  is  obvious,  (af- 
ir  £ \vald,  Ebrard).  Idolatry  is  the  primary 
)rm  of  falsehood,  see  Rom.  i. 

Summation  of  attributes:  For  they  are 
lameless. — Here,  again,  their  aeonic  disposi- 
on  is  cited  as  the  basis  of  their  temporal  con 
vict  ;  as  in  ver.  4  :  for  they  are  virgins. 

In  discussing  the  design  of  this  vision  it  must 
rst  of  all  be  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
onstruction  of  the  whole  Book,  the  vision  has 
ot  a  backward  reference  to  ch.  xiii.,  but  a  for- 
•ard  reference  to  ch.  xvi.,  as  a  life-picture  of 
ic  final  aurrjpia  contrasted  with  the  final  Judg- 
icnt.  Church-historical  interpretations  of  par- 
cular  details — some  of  which  are  of  a  re- 
larkable  character — see  in  Dlisterdieck,  p.  463, 
nd  De  Wette,  p.  143.  Christiani's  reference  of 
le  144,00()  to  the  Church  of  the  last  time  agrees 
etter  with  the  context  than  many  another  inter 
relation.  A  reference  to  the  Israelitish.  Church 
f  the  end  [Luthardt]  belongs  to  a  Judaizing 
hiliasm. 

Vers.  6  and  7.  Another  Angel. — The  refer- 
nce  of  the  expression  "  another  Angel"  to  An- 
els  who  have  previously  appeared  upon  the 
3ene  (De  Wette,  Diisterdieck),  is  untenable. 
he  difficulty  of  O.WMI;  was,  perhaps,  the  cause 
fits  omission  in  Cod.  B  ;  see  above. — Plying  ; 
-Comp.  ch.  viii.  13 — In  mid-heaven. — A 
erald  to  the  whole  world. — An  everlasting 
ospel. — Ebrard:  "The  older  exegetes,  together 
'ith  Liicke,  are  probably  right  in  understand- 
ig  the  import  of  the  tidings  to  be  salvation  in 
hrist  generally."  (Note  by  the  same  com.: 

Of  course  this  apprehension  does  not  in  the 
lightest  degree  justify  the  arbitrary  allegoristic 
eferences  of  the  three  Angels  to  Wickliffe, 
luss,  and  Luther,  and  the  like.  Calovius  un- 
erstood  by  the  first  two  Angels  Luther  and 
Ihemnitz,  most  coolly  appropriating  to  himself 
he  honor  of  being  the  third." — In  conjunction, 
hat  is,  with  the  other  opponents  of  syncretism  ; 
ee  De  Wette  on  this  passage;  also  Diisterd.,  p. 
74. )  Other  interpretations  of  the  three  Angels, 
ee  collected  in  De  Wette,  p.  147  (Peter  de 
»ruis,  Wickliffe,  Luther,  etc.).  Ebrard  refers 
he  Angel  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  the  preach- 
ag  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  heathen,  which, 
ccording  to  Matt,  xxiv.,  precedes  the  end.  But 
hough  the  old  Gospel  is,  in  respect  of  its  pur- 
•ort,  an  eternal  Gospel,  it  should,  as  the  Gospel 
f  j>rincipial  salvation,  be  distinguished  from 
he  Gospel  of  the  final  redemption  to  eternal  feli- 
ity ;  and  the  new  proclamation,  of  which  the 
•resent  passage  speaks,  is  not  for  the  heathen 
lone,  but  for  the  whole  earth.  One-sided,  but 
ot  incorrect,  is  the  explanation  of  Corn.  a-La- 
•ide :  A  message  promissory  of  the  eternal  good 
hings  in  Heaven.  According  to  Hengstenberg, 
he  message  of  the  Angel  is  a  Gospel  [even  for 
he  enemies  of  God],  inasmuch  as  his  exhorta 


tion  to  repentance  is  conjoined  with  the  grant  of 
a  respite  for  repentance.  But  there  is  no  inti 
mation  here  of  a  respite  for  repentance  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  words.  The  last-named  com 
mentator  interprets  the  attribute  eternal  as  hav 
ing  reference  solely  to  the  irrevocability  or  cer 
tainty  of  this  Gospel.  On  the  reference  of  this 
Angel  to  Luther,  comp.  Hengstenberg,  II.,  p.  133. 

To  declare  glad  tidings  unto  them.  etc. — 
The  fact  that  this  message  is  not  addressed  sim 
ply  to  the  heathen  who  may  still  be  left  (Ebrard, 
p.  408),  is  clearly  evident  from  the  further  ex 
plication  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended:  to 
every  nation,  etc.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Angel's  exhortation  to  repentance  is  distinct 
from  his  message  of  joy : — the  message  in  ita 
totality  is  the  everlasting  Gospel,  in  the  form  of 
a  paraenesis  [-apaiveau;]. 

The  general  character  of  the  exhortation:— 
Fear  God,  etc.,  rests  upon  the  law  that  the 
preaching  of  the  end  goes  back  to  the  preaching 
of  the  beginning;  and  that  partly  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  most  Christians  have  learned 
very  little  from  Christianity,  and  that  there  is 
flow  no  time  to  lose.  The  fear  of  God,  accord 
ing  Wthe  text,  would  be  for  many  the  beginning 
of  salvation,  as  it  is  elsewhere  declared  to  be 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Finally,  in  the 
eternal  Gospel,  the  form  shall  have  become 
transparent  for  the  universal  Gospel,  and  a  real 
worship  of  God,  Who,  besides  the  Heaven, 
has  made  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  foun 
tains  of  waters — all  in  a  symbolical  sense — 
would  be  the  actual  foundation  of  conversion, 
the  beginning  of  all  Christian  development. 
This  Gospel  is,  certainly,  conditioned,  but,  as 
conditioned,  it  is  also  a  real  Gospel  (see  Lnke 
xxi.  28).  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  passage 
is  suggestive  of  man's  absolute  dependence  upon 
God,  as  opposed  to  a  false  dependence  upon,  and 
subserviency  to,  the  Beast; — the  particular  truth, 
however,  which  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  is,  that 
the  judicial  power  of  God  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  He  ia  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

Ver.  8.  And  another,  second  Angel,  etc. 
— It  is  not  on  account  of  the  dramatic  vividness 
of  the  scene  that  one  Angel  follows  another 
(Diisterd.),  but  because  of  the  rapid  succession 
of  particular  items  in  the  approaching  judg 
ment — a  truth  of  which  Grotius  was  sensible 
when  he  commented  thus :  Quot  rei  nunciandse, 
totidem  nunlii. 

Fallen. — One  of  the  sublimest  words  of  con 
solation  for  advanced  Christians.  Comp.  Is. 
xiv.  Before  God,  the  thing  is  decided;  the  de 
cision  on  earth  approaches.  The  passage  is, 
therefore,  a  proleptical  description,  in  prophetic 
form,  of  an  imminent  event  (see  ch.  xi.  18). — 
Triumphant  certainty  is  expressed  in  the  repe 
tition  :  fallen  ! 

Babylon  the  great. — Babel  was,  even  in 
Genesis,  the  primeval  type  of  a  God-opposed 
world-power;  in  the  Prophets,  Babel  [or  Baby 
lon]  became  the  greatest  type  of  the  anli-'heo- 
cratic  world-power ;  and  here  the  typical  ex 
pression  is  perfected  in  the  type  of  the  anti- 
Christian  world-power.  Godless  self-exaltation 
(Dan.  iv.  30),  apparent  crushing  omnipotence 
over  against  the  Church  of  God,  and  perfect  im 
potence  in  face  of  the  suddenly  approaching 
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storms  of  Divine  judgment — are  the  individual 
features  of  the  type.  Here,  however,  as  has 
air,  ady  been  remarked,  the  reference  is,  not  to 
Babylon  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  but 
to  Babylon  in  the  most  general  sense,  culmina 
ting,  of  course,  in  Babylon  in  the  more  restricted 
sense. 

Who  gave  all  the  nations  to  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  anger  [or  rage]  of  her 
fornication. —  Wtne  is  a  symbol  of  enthusiasm ; 
fornication  is  a  symbol  of  idolatry;  and  $u/zof  in 
this  connection  is  the  wrathful  [angry]  zeal  of 
fanaticism.*  As  fanaticism,  in  its  lust  of  rule 
and  its  intolerance,  corresponds  with  internal 
irrcligiousness  and  profligacy,  so  idolatry  itself 
corresponds  with  actual  unchastity.  These 
characteristics  are  found  combined  in  the  reli 
gion  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  are  in  process  of 
constant  development,  corresponding  to  the  in 
creasingly  God-opposed  character  of  the  world- 
powers.  Various  have  been  the  false  interpre 
tations  of  the  wine  of  anger,  as  e.g.,  poisoned 
wine  and  ardent  wine — explanations  rightly  re 
jected  by  Diisterdieck.  Yet  the  expression  can 
not  be  regarded  as  significant  purely  of  the  wine 
of  the  anger  of  God;  rather,  together  with  the 
anger  of  the  heathen  [nations]  or  the  Harlot, 
the  reaction  of  the  Divine  anger  develops  into 
judgment  (see  ch.  xi.  18;  xvii.  4;  comp.  Rom. 
i.  21  sqq.).  Thus  the  fornication  also  is  not 
simply  "fornication  committed  with  great  Baby 
lon  "  (Dusterdieck),  but,  above  all,  the  fornica 
tion  of  the  Harlot  herself  (see  Jer.  xxv.  15;  li. 
7).  De  Wette  and  others  assert  that  this  Baby 
lon  is  pagan  Rome  solely  (Tertull.,  Augustine, 
etc. ) ;  not  papal  Rome  (Vitringa,  Bengel,  et  al.), 
or  Jerusalem  (Abauzit,  Herder,  et  al.),  not  even 
the  wicked  world  or  world-power  (Andreas, 
Bede,  et  al.).  Hengstenberg  also  confounds 
Babylon  in  the  wider  and  Babylon  in  the  nar 
rower  sense  (ch.  xviii.).  Similarly  Ebrard.  It 
should,  indeed,  be  observed  that  the  judgment 
upon  the  great  universal  world-Babylon  com 
mences  with  the  judgment  upon  Babylon  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

Vers.  9-11.  And  another,  third  Angel.— 
He  proclaims  the  code  or  norm  of  judgment  in 
an  eschatological  form. — With  a  great  voice. 
— This  clause  is  wanting  in  the  description  of 
the  second  Angel.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that 
this  is  because  the  proclamation  of  the  second 
Angel  is  related  to  that  of  the  first  as  the  par 
ticular  to  the  general,  whilst  the  proclamation  of 
the  third  Angel  is  of  a  general  cast  again.  The 
distinction,  however,  lies  also,  and  in  a  greater 
decree,  in  the  purport  of  the  announcements. 

If  any  one  worshippeth  the  Wild-beast, 
see  ch.  xiii. — He  also  shall  drink,  etc. — Dus 
terdieck:  "Kaiairdf  (cornp.  ver.  17)  represents 
the  individual  as  incurring  judgment  equally 
with  the  Harlot  herself  (compare  Ewald)  "  A 
nearer  reference  of  the  KOI  avroc;  would,  perhaps, 
be  to  the  fact  that  he  has  previously,  in  com 
pany  with  the  Beast  himself  drunk  the  wine  of 
anger  of  Antichristian  fanaticism,  and  presented 
the  same  to  others  (see  ch.  ix.  17,  18;  xiii.  10; 
Hengstenberg,  II.,  p.  151).  Taken  in  the  abstract, 
the  reference  to  the  Beast  would  also  give  a  good 


*  [See  TBXT.  AND  GRAM,  (note  16) in loc.— E.  R.C.J 


sense.  The  meaning  is  that  none  shall  be  able 
to  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  that  the  Beast  ot 
the  False  Prophet  seduced  him;  every  one  whc 
has  worshipped  Antichrist  shall  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  fact — he  himself,  man  foi 
man.  An  important  rule,  as  opposed  to  those 
who  hold  that  individuals  belonging  to  a  great 
mass  are  personally  excused  from  responsibility, 
The  error  is  the  greater  when  it  includes  the 
belief  that  the  holiness-treasures  of  a  heavily 
indebted  hierarchical  system*  are  available  for 
personal  profiting. 

Of  the  anger  of  God. — Anger  for  anger — 
the  holy  coming  as  a  retribution  upon  the  evil. 

Which  is  mingled  [—poured  out — pre 
pared]  unmixed. — The  expression,  literally 
apprehended,  contains  a  contradiction;  it  must 
therefore,  be  taken  as  an  oxymoron.  Now  if,  will 
Wetstein  and  others,  we  take  Kepqv  in  the  trite 
sense  of  to  pour  out,  no  distinct  point  is  visible, 
The  explanation  of  Ziillig :  "pure  essence  oi 
mixtures"  [spices,  elc.~\,  needs  not  to  be  refuted, 
Hengstenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  hi 
the  point:  "In  the  Divine  wine  of  anger,  mix 
ture  with  water  corresponds  to  the  element  oi 
grace,  of  compassion.  The  entire  absence  ol 
such  an  element  is  represented  here."  Duster 
dieck  calls  this  comment  artificial.  [See  TEXT 
AND  GRAM.,  NOTE  19.— E.  R.  C.] 

In  the  cup  of  His  wrath. — Here  bpy-ij  ap 
pears — the  stronger  form  of  \1v/Lt6c..  [See  TEXT 
AND  GRAM.,  note  29. — E.  R.  C.] 

Tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone.— 
Ch.  ix.  17:  xx.  10.  "The  hell  punishment 
here  described  may  not  be  resolved,  in  accord 
ance  with  Grotius,  into  pangs  of  conscience.' 
(Uiisterd.).  It  goes  on,  however:  In  the  pre 
sence  of  holy  angels  and  of  the  Lamb.  Car 
this  be  said  of  the  torments  of  hell,  in  the  strici 
sense  of  the  term  ?  The  torments  of  hell  re 
sultant  upon  a  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  are 
spoken  of  later.  Do  they  not  begin,  however 
in  this  life,  especially  at  the  end  of  time,  where 
time  and  eternity  come  in  contact  with  eac 
other?  The  fire  is  the  glow  of  passionate  self- 
consumption  ;  the  brimstone  is  an  envelop 
ment  in  the  fuel  of  irritability  and  irritation  — 
a  fuel  constantly  blazing  up  afresh  with  new  ar 
dor;  the  pangs  of  conscience  are  as  yet  in  th< 
background,  or  at  least  form  but.  a  part  of  the 
torment.  On  the  Old  Testament  types  of  pun 
ishment  by  fire,  see  Hengstenberg,  II.,  p.  15C 
A  leading  passage  bearing  upon  the  subject  it 
Is.  Ixvi.  24.  ["See  ch.  xx.  10,  and  Is.  xxxiv.  9 
10,  from  which  the  imagery  comes.  De  Wette  if 
certainly  wrong  in  interpreting  ev<j~iov,  nac) 
dem  Urtheile — in  the  judgment  of.  It  is  literal 
and  the  meaning  as  in  Luke  xvi.  23  sqq.,  thai 
the  torments  are  visible  to  the  angels  and  th< 
Lamb."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.] 

And  the  smoke  of  their  torment. — Ch. 
xix.  3;  Is.  xxxiv.  10;  Matt.  xxv.  41.  Smoke  it 

*  [Whether  ^teiiid'-btednei'S  has  a  human  or  a  Divine  be«r 
ing — t.  e,.,  whether  it  signifies  the  issue,  liy  the  system  it 
question,  of  more  promissory  notes  than  its  ca  ital  wil 
rovi-r, — or  whether  it  is  indicative  of  a  moral  involvemcn 
toward  God— the  German  leaves  nndecidsd  (HeiligkHtssclitU 
ze.  fines  tc'iwer  vfrschuldeten  flier archisc lien  Systems);  Dr 
Lunge's  somewhat  fequent  use  of  the  tquivoquf,  howe  er,  fa 
vors  the  idea  that  both  aspects  of  the  matter  were  con  tern 
plate J  by  him.— TB.] 
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a  phenomenon  attendant  upon  imperfect  com 
bustion.  If  they  burned  with  free  devotion  in 
sacrificial  fire,  they  would  blaze  refulgently, 
without  smoke;  the  more  the  flame  is  restrained 
by  resistance,  the  thicker  and  blacker  is  the 
smoke  which  pours  forth.  Hence,  also,  fiaaana- 
fi6<;  is  not  pure  [passive]  suffering,  hut  a  racking 
or  torturing  process.  Hcngstenberg :  "They 
have  no  rest  day  and  night  from  being  tor 
mented  " — with  reference  to  ch.  xx.  10,  and  in 
opposition  to  Vitringa,  who  interpreted  the  pas 
sage  as  referring  to  ihe  torment,  of  conscience. 

They  have  not  rest  by  day  and  by 
night. — Absolute  unrest  or  excitement — a  frantic 
condition,  therefore — forms  the  spiritual  aspect 
of  their  ftaaaviffnoq. 

Who  worship,  etc. — The  present  form  of 
the  verb  must  not  he  overlooked.  The  offence 
continues  along  with  the  ftaaai'itr^g.  It  is  not: 
who  worshipped.  With  the  punishment,  the 
crime  which  at  the  first  merited  that  punishment, 
endures. 

Ver.  12.  Here  is  the  endurance  [Lange: 
patience],  etc  — Are  these  words  a  digression 
of  the  Seer,  or  are  they  the  concluding  utterance 
of  the  Angel?  In  accordance  with  the  analogy 
of  ch.  xiii.  10  (comp.  also  ver.  18),  they  are  a 
practical  digression  of  the  Seer.  Thus  Heng- 
stenberg  regards  them  :  "  The  verse  has  refer 
ence  to  the  point  of  view,  the  purpose  to  which 
the  foregoing  is  subservient."  Does  this  mean 
that  the  warning  against  this  hell-punishment  is 
the  source  of  the  patience  [endurance]  of  the 
saints  ?  This  is  about  the  theory  maintained  by 
those  who  occupy  a  legal  stand- point;  it  was  the 
theory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  still  the  theory 
of  the  most  popular  Protestant  sermons  which 
advocate  a  turning  from  sin  to  holiness  princi 
pally  on  the  ground  of  the  pain  thereby  to  be 
escaped.  The  patience  [endurance]  of  the  saints, 
however,  has  its  source  in  the  righteousness  of 
God,  in  that  sacred  and  Divine  justice  which  is 
here  depicted  in  characters  of  flame  (see  ch. 
xiii.  10).  The  explanation :  Here  is  the  place 
for  patience,  here  it  must  give  proof  of  itself 
(De  Wette,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard),  virtually 
translates  Me  hy  hither!  which,  undoubtedly,  in 
and  for  itself  gives  a  good  sense;  it  is  also  me 
diately  to  be  retained  as  a  challenge,  as  is  evi 
denced  by  the  subsequent  sentence.  The  con 
struction  ol  TTjpovvTe<;  "  is  informal,  like  ch.  i.  5; 
ii.  20  "  (Diisterdieck).  In  the  sense  of  the  Seer, 
however,  a  second  <Me  is,  probably,  presupposed. 
The  expression:  The  commandments  of 
God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus,  is,  doubtless, 
of  wider  scope  than  the  distinction  of  Law  and 
Gospel.  The  whole  of  revelation  is  grounded  in 
the  eternal  righteousness  of  God,  and  cul 
minates  in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  which  is  principi- 
ally  the  steadfastness  of  Jesus  Himself. 

Ver.  13.  And  I  heard  a  voice. — We  cannot 
fix  this  voice  upon  any  distinct  person  [i.  «., 
"saint  or  Elder"  (Hengstenberg)]:  nor  are 
there  two  voices  (the  first  voice  and  the  speak 
ing  Spirit,  Ziillig).  It  is  the  voice  of  God's 
Spirit  Himself  in  the  Church  Trumphant,  in 
His  sympathy  with  the  Church  in  the  last  time. 
The  temptation  to  apostasy  is  more  prevalent 
than  ever  :  Blessed  are  the  dead  -who  die 
in  the  Lord.  Diisterdieck  (in  accordance  with 


most  commentators)  rightly  distinguishes  be 
tween  the  theme,  which  closes  with  axdpTi,  and 
the  subsequent  rationale.  On  a  preposterous  re 
ference  of  drrdpTi  to  the  last  sentence,  see  Diis 
terdieck.  With  Cocceius  and  Hammond,  we 
firmly  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  propo 
sition  does  not  simply  contain  a  general  consola 
tory  truth,  but  that  it  has  a  special  bearing 
upon  the  last  troublous  time.  Those,  however, 
who  die  in  the  Lord  are  not  to  be  apprehended 
as  martyrs  of  the  old  style  (Zullig)  ;  for  the  ex 
pression  is  not:  die  for  the  Lord's  sake  (Grotius, 
et '  al.),  but  in  Him,  in  positive  fellowship  with 
Him. — Henceforth  is  by  Roman  Catholic  exe- 
getes  explained  (Stern)  as  intimating  that  the 
intermediate  state  of  purgatory  is  now  [at  the 
end  of  the  world]  done  away  with;  by  De  Wette, 
Hengstenberg,  Diisterdieck,  it  is  interpreted  as 
signifying  that  the  glorious  end  is  near — hence 
also  the  perfect  beatification  of  believers.  This 
explanation  should  be  retained  only  upon  the 
condition  that  special  stress  be  laid  upon  nand- 
f>ioi,  with  reference  to  the  temptations  and  trials 
of  the  last  time;  but  precisely  this  has  previ 
ously  been  disallowed  by  Diisterdieck.  Our  ex 
planation  of  the  manifoldly  interpreted  Iva  ia 
indicated  in  the  translation  of  the  text  given  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  See  the  author's 
Dogmatik,  p.  1243. 

["  The  mention  of  the  endurance  of  the  saints 
brings  with  it  the  certainty  of  persecution  unto 
death.  The  present  proclamation  declares  the 
blessedness  of  all  who  die  not  only  in  persecu 
tion,  but  in  any  manner  in  the  Lord,  in  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  Christ.  And  the  special  com 
mand  to  write  this,  conveys  special  comfort  to 
those  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  who  should  read 
it.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  assign  a  fit  meaning 
to  cnrdpTi.  That  it  belongs  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  not  to  the  following  one,  is,  I  conceive, 

plain And,  thus  joined  with  the  former 

sentence,  it  must  express  some  reason  why  this 
blessedness  is  to  be  more  completely  realized 
from  this  time  when  it  was  proclaimed  than  it 
was  before.  Now  this  reason  will  quickly  ap 
pear,  if  we  consider  the  particular  time,  in  con 
nexion  with  the  proclamation  which  is  made. 
The  harvest  of  the  earth  is  about  to  be  reaped; 
the  vintage  of  the  earth  to  be  gathered.  At 
this  time  it  is,  that  the  complete  blessedness  of 
the  holy  dead  commences  :  when  the  garner  is 
filled  and  the  chaff  cast  out.  And  that  not  on 
account  of  their  deliverance  from  any  purgato 
rial  fires,  but  because  of  the  completion  of  this 
number  of  their  brethren,  and  the  full  capaci 
ties  of  bliss  brought  in  by  the  resurrection." 
ALFORD. — '•  The  language  is  evidently  not  to  be 
construed  as  implying  that  they  who  had  died  in 
the  faith  before  were  not  happy,  but  that  in  the 
times  of  trial  and  persecution  that  were  to  come, 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  blessed 
who  should  escape  from  these  sorrows  by  a 
Christian  death."  BARNES. — E.  R.  C.] 

For  [Lange:  But]  their  works  follow  with 
them. — A  rejection  of  the  bare  idea  of  reward 
is  detrimental  to  the  idea  of  retribution  itself. 
The  same  spirituality  of  Theology  which  com 
bats  the  idea  of  legal  merit  as  pertaining  to 
works,  has  also  to  maintain  the  truth  that  those 
works  of  believers  which  have  been  done  in  God 
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have  become  for  the  performers  of  them  not  sim 
ply  powers  and  virtues  of  the  new  life,  but  also 
riches  of  that  life.  The  KO.TCK,  as  such,  are  left 
here — from  them  the  blessed  rest ;  but  as  e/iya, 
as  ideal  operations,  they  pass  with  them,  as  their 
escort,  into  eternity.  Not  simply  the  memory 
of  their  deeds  accompanies  them,  but  also  the 
love-blessing  of  this  whole  world  in  which  they 
have  helped  to  build  the  future.  [May  not  the 
distinction  be  this:  They  rest  from  their  labors 
(service  rendered  with  fatigue  and  pain),  but 
their  works  (service  to  be  rendered  without  fa 
tigue  and  pain)  follow  them?  See  A/Id.  Com 
ments  ou  ch.  vii.  15,  and  foot-note  (*)  (2d  column), 
p.  154.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  14.  And  I  saw,  and  behold  (a  new 
vision-wonder,  the  Judgment  scene  itself). — The 
Angels  of  the  announcement  of  Judgment  are  suc 
ceeded  by  the  Angels  of  the  execution  of  Judg 
ment ;  Christ  being,  as  before,  at  the  head. 
Diisterdieck's  superscription  of  the  following 
section:  "further  figurative  announcements  of 
the  now  imminent  judgment,"  overlooks  the  an 
tithesis  between  this  section  and  the  preceding 
one. —A  white  cloud. — Commencement  of 
Christ's  Parousia.  The  fact  that  Christ  alone 
can  be  intended  is  manifest  not  only  from  the 
attribute  of  the  golden  crown  and  the  parallel 
ism  with  Dan.  vii.  13;  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  but  also 
from  the  harmonious  contrast  between  vers.  14 
and  1.  In  the  latter  passage,  Christ  stands,  as 
the  Lamb,  on  Mount  Sion,  keeping  holy-day  in  the 
midst  of  the  Triumphant  Church  ;  in  the  former, 
the  King  Militant  appears  on  the  white  cloud  to 
execute  judgment  upon  the  world.  Even  the 
parallelism  which  the  three  following  Angels  of 
execution  sustain  toward  the  three  preceding 
Angels  of  announcement,  serves  as  evidence  that 
none  other  than  Christ  can  be  intended.*  Hence, 
Diisterdieck  rightly  rejects  the  interpretation  of 
the  figure  as  an  Angel  (Grotius,  et  at.),  or  as 
heroic  princes,  proclaimers  of  the  principles  of 
evangelic  truth  (Vitringa). — A  sharp  sickle. 
— The  implement  of  harvest  in  the  hand — a  sym 
bol  of  beginning  judgment. 

Ver.  15.  Another  Angel. — No  reference  is 
had  to  ver.  14,  nor  to  the  preceding  Angels 
(DUsterdieck) ;  the  reference  is  to  the  two  fol 
lowing  Angels  ;  see  above. — Send  forth  thy 
sickle. — Such  a  command  is,  certainly,  not  in 
harmony  with  the  position  of  a  real  Angel  ;  as 
suredly,  however,  the  decree  of  the  Father  (see 
above)  is  most  aptly  set  forth  in  a  symbolical 
Angel. 

Ver.  16.  Cast  His  sickle. — The  commence 
ment  of  the  judgment,  therefore,  precedes  the 
actual  Pavousia  of  Christ.f  The  Harlot,  or 
Babylon,  is  first  judged  through  the  Beast  (ch. 
xvii.  16)  ;  then  follows  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Beast  himself  (ch.  xix. 
11).  Babylon,  or  the  fallen  theocracy,  is  de 
stroyed  by  mankind  ;  the  Antichristian  bestiali- 
zation  and  deification  of  man  is  destroyed  by 
Christ;  Satan,  with  his  rabble  rout,  is  destroyed 


*  [for  a  different  view,  see  abstract  of  Lord,  p.  283. — 
E.  R.  C.J 

t  [This  c  inclusion  does  not  follow.  If  the  appearance  of 
th«  S"n  of  Man  on  the  white  clmid  be  the  "  cominpncempnt 
of  Christ's  Puronsia"  (gee  comment  on  ver.  14),  tht-n,  mani 
festly,  the  catling  forth,  of  tlte  tickle  does  not  precede  that 
Parouaa.-K.  R.  C.'] 


by  God  the  Father. — And  the  earth  was 
reaped. — This  is  the  true  harvesting  of  the 
fruit,  the  net  produce  of  the  harvest-fields  of 
earth  for  God  (Matt.  xxiv.  81).* 

Ver.  17.  Another  Angel.— This  Angel  re 
presents  the  judgment  of  reprobation,  or  the 
dark  side  of  the  Judgment.  According  to  Ileng- 
stetiberg,  this  Angel  is  Christ  Himself  again. 
It  is  wrong  to  suppose  either  that  Christ  only  is 
intended  or  that  a  mere  ordinary  Angel  is  meant. 
Why  should  not  the  Angel,  as  a  symbolical  unit, 
represent  that  plurality  of  Angels,  who,  accord 
ing  to  Matt.  xiii.  41,  are  the  executioners  of  judg 
ment  ?  The  present  passage  is  not  identical 
with  ch.  xix.  15,  nor  with  Is.  Ixiii.  Certainly, 
Christ  is  Himself  the  Judge  in  reference  to  the 
reprobate  as  well  as  to  the  blessed,  but  the  An 
gel,  as  such,  is  the  symbol  of  a  manifestation  of 
Christ  which  must  be  distinguished  from  Christ 
Himself.  Hengstenberg  sees  in  this  Angel  a 
terrible  warning  to  those  who  might  suffer  them 
selves  to  be  driven  by  fear  into  concessions;  he 
does  not  say,  however,  what  concessions  he 
means — the  expression  is  so  indefinite  that  it 
might  even,  mean  concessions  against  the  hie 
rarchy. 

Vers.  18, 19.  And  another  Angel. — See  chs. 
viii.  3;  xvi.  7.  The  altar  here  is  not  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  on  earth,  but  the  altar  of  incense 
in  Heaven. — Out  of  the  altar;  this  can  be  said 
only  of  a  symbolical  Angel.  The  mythical  idea 
of  a  fire-angel  (De  Wette)  must  be  rejected  (see 
above). 

Gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the 
earth. — Hengstenberg :  "  Such  an  antithesis  be 
tween  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  as  is  assumed 
by  Bengel,  is  not  indicated  by  any  feature  of  the 
description."  Manifestly,  however,  the  first 
harvest,  as  the  fruit  harvest  [fruit — in  the  primi 
tive  sense  of  that  which  is  profitable  and  good. 
— TR.],  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  har 
vest-field  has  become  dry  or  white  in  appear 
ance ;  the  grapes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  full  of 
grape-blood.  See  Ebrard,  pp.  416-18.  Compare 
Joel  iii.  18.  The  remarkable  choice  of  the 
figure  of  the  vine,  the  grape,  and  the  blood  of  the 
grape  might,  primarily,  be  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  vintage  comes  later  than  the  wheat-har 
vest — thus  signifying  that  the  judgment  upon 
the  wicked  is  not  until  after  the  ingathering  of 
the  righteous.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added 
the  consideration  that  Christ  calls  Himself  f] 
aurrehot;  ?/  aS-r/divri,  an  expression  suggestive  of 
the  contrast  of  a  vine  which  is  such  in  a  merely 
symbolical,  unreal  sense.  Such  an  one  was  the 
Old  Testament  Theocratic  Church  at  first.  The 
whole  vineyard  early  became  corrupted,  how 
ever,  according  to  Is.  v.  The  vine  was  laid 
waste,  Ps.  Ixxx.  It  became  a  degenerate  vine, 
Hos.  x.  1  ;  Jer.  ii.  21  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  32.  It  is 
to  be  given  over  to  judgment,  Ezek.  xvii.  6-10. 
The  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  vineyard,  with 
its  vines,  has  become  a  fief  \_Lehnsbesii  z,  the  old 
feudal  term=estate  in  loan,  trust-estate]  of  the 
New  Testament  Church  of  God,  is  declared  by 
the  parable  Matt.  xxi.  33  sqq.  Christ,  the  true 
[wcsentlich—eaaenti&\,  genuine]  Vine,  is  the  au 
thor  of  true  [see  preceding  parenthesis]  eternal 

*  [For  a  contrary  view,  eee  abstract  of  Stuart,  p.  2S2.— 
E.  R.  C.] 
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ioy  and  inspiration  ;  the  symbolical  vine  of  the 
New  Testament  Church,  therefore,  in  so  fur  as  it 
differs  from  Christ,  is  a  vine  which  attains  it's 
maturity  in  spurious  enthusiasms,  fanatical  and 
untrue  joys  and  festivals.  The  most  terrible 
thing  in  its  degeneracy,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  its  clusters  acquire  their  juice  [Blut~\  by 
blood-shed — thU  it  has  been  the  author,  to  a 
constantly  increasing  extent,  of  demonic  joys  of 
bloodthirstiness  :  hence  pure  bipod  flows  from 
it  when  it  is  trodden  in  the  wine-press,  and  the 
conception  grape-blood  or  juice  is  exchanged, 
with  fearful  irony,  for  blood  (see  Is.  Ixiii.  3). 
The  base  lying  thought  is  the  following:  as 
much  blool  as  the  vine  has  drunk  in,  shall  be 
pressed  out  of  it  again  in  the  great  wine 
press  of  the  anger  of  God. 

Ver.  20.  Without  the  city.— Explained  by 
most  commentators  of  Jerusalem  ;  by  others  of 
Rome.  In  the  symbolical  apprehension  of  the 
passage,  only  the  City  of  God  can  be  meant. 
But  is  this  the  Church,  as  Hengstenberg  main 
tains,  or  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  Bede,  et 
al.,  affirm?  The  external  Church,  at  all  events, 
can  not  be  intended,  since  the  text  treats  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  a  time  when  the  Church  is 
fallen.  The  visible  appearance  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  (ch.  xxi.  2),  however,  is  preceded  by 
the  Judgment — in  the  first  (ch.  xviii.  24;  xix. 
2),  second  (ch.  xix.  17  sqq. ),  and  even  third  in 
stance  (ch.  xx.  9).  Nothing,  therefore,  save  the 
vital  Church  of  God  of  the  last  time  can  be  un 
derstood — in  its  quality,  iiicontrovertibly,  of 
passing  into  the  visible  appearance  of  the  hea 
venly  Jerusalem  and  the  imperishable  City  of 
God  (ch.  xxi.);  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tread 
ing  of  the  grapes  begins  with  the  judgment  upon 
Babylon  (to  which  judgment  it  seems,  also,  to 
have  special  reference),  but  extends  through  the 
subsequent  judgments  into  the  aeons.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  this  aeonic  duration  is  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  1600  stadia  (see  above). 
— In  view  of  all  this,  therefore,  the  application 
of  without  the  City  to  the  contrast  of  Heaven  is 
not  entirely  incorrect,  but  too  external.  Curi 
ous  interpretations  of  the  reins,  see  in  Duster- 
dieck's  note,  p.  478.  [Alford  regards  the  City 
as  that  of  ch.  xi.  2,  viz. :  Jerusalem  ;  so  also 
Barnes,  etc.;  Wordsworth,  as  the  New  Jerusalem  ; 
Lord,  as  that  by  which  the  apostate  hierarchies 
are  represented  — E.  R.  C.] 

For  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  stadia. 
— By  this  we  understand  a  punitory  suffering 
extending  beyond  this  present  aeon  into  future 
seons,  a  state  of  misery  to  which  the  eye  can  see 
no  limit.  Manifold  interpretations  of  the  num 
ber,  see  in  De  Wette.  The  complete  number 
1000  and  the  age  of  Noah  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge  (Andreas).  The  number  4x400,  deno 
ting  the  expanse  of  the  earth  and  the  four  re 
gions  of  Heaven  (Victorinus,  et  al.).  The  length 
of  Palestine  (Bengel,  et  al.),  with  reference  to 
i  Jerome.  Extension  of  the  Roman  dominion 
(Mede).  The  British  Islands  (Brightman:  the 
Reformation;  Cranmer :  the  Angel,  ver.  18!). 
,  Martyrdom  of  converted  heathen  (Alcasar).  Ac 
cording  to  Ebrard,  the  number  should  be  ana 
lyzed  by  40.  "  The  number  40  is  the  number 
of  punishment;  40x40  is,  therefore,  the  num 
ber  of  involved  punishment."  An  involved 
19 


[mathematical  sense]  temporal  measure  of  pun 
ishment  of  some  1000  years  does  not  exactly 
coincide,  however,  with  the  iconic  succession  of 
judgment. 

Ch.  xv.  1.  Another  sign  in  the  Heaven. 
— The  Seer  has  alre.idy  beheld  the  unitous  phe 
nomenon  of  the  final  Judgment ;  lie  now  sees 
the  historic  preparatiou  and  development  of  the 
same  in  the  succession  and  intensification  of  the 
Anger- Vials  or  judgments  of  hardening.  The  an 
tithesis  to  the  sign  iu  ch.  xiv.  14  is  the  pragma 
tical  preparation  of  the  Judgment.  The  sign, 
however,  is  a  sign  in  the  Heaven;  it  still  belongs 
to  the  Heaven-picture.  "  The  greatness  and 
marvellousness  of  the  sign  does  not  lie  solely  in 
the  fact  that  seven  Angels — not  Archangels  (Ziil- 
lig,  Stern  ;  cotnp.  De  Wette) — appear  simultane 
ously,  but  also  in  their  peculiar  equipment: 
EXOvraQ  TrXrtyai;  EITTO,  "  (Diisterdieck).  Hengsten 
berg  thinks  that  even  before  the  reception  of  the 
Vials  they  might  have  been  recognized  as  the 
Angels  of  the  seven  plagues  by  some  sign — espe 
cially  by  eyes  like  flames  of  fire.  Ziillig,  De 
Wette,  Ebrard,  Diisterdieck,  rightly  regard  the 
vision  of  ver.  1  as  the  superscription  of  the  im 
mediately  following  section,  as  the  Angels  them 
selves  do  not  issue  from  the  Temple  until  ver.  5 
(in  opposition  to  the  conception  of  Hengsten 
berg).  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  sec 
tion  under  this  superscription  reaches  to  ch.  xvi. 
21  (Diisterd. ),  but  hold  that  it  ends  at  ver.  8, 
since  with  ch.  xvi.  1  a  new  picture — the  Earth- 
picture — begins. 

The  seven  plagues — the  last. — That  is, 
the  eschatological  last  auger-strokes,  which 
bring  in  the  final  Judgment ;  these  plagues  are, 
manifestly,  characterized  Adjudgments  of  harden 
ing.  The  last:  This  term  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
not  to  be  construed  as  having  reference  to  indi 
vidual  life,  or  to  be  taken  partially  (Bengel)  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  neither  should  it  be  con 
founded  with  the  final  Judgment  itself  (Heng 
stenberg),  as  Diisterdieck  justly  remarks.  'Ere- 
teadTi  denotes  not  so  much  the  coming  to  an  end 
as  the  consummation,  the  full  development  of  the 
anger  of  God.  Even  in  this  point  the  New  Tes 
tament  preserves  its  septenary,  in  contrast  to  the 
ten  plagues  under  which  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp 
tians  hardened  themselves.  As,  however,  those 
plagues  were  instrumental  to  the  redemption  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  so  are  these  instrumental 
to  the  perfect  redemption  of  the  New  Testament 
Church  of  God.  For  the  unitous  mass  of  the 
earth  all  plagues  do  indeed  come  to  an  end  with 
the  last  of  these  plagues;  it  is  not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ. 

Vers.  2-4.  And  I  saw  as  it  •were  [Lange  : 
an  appearance  as]. — It  might  be  queried:  Is 
not  this  a  second  and  therefore  superfluous  pre- 
celebration  of  the  Judgment,  since  we  have  al 
ready  had  one  pre-celebration  of  it  in  ch.  xiv. 
1-5?  That,  however,  was  the  general  pre-cele 
bration  of  the  entire  Judgment,  with  reference 
to  the  Church  Triumphant  and  its  escape  from 
said  Judgment, ;  here  we  have  the  more  special 
pre-celebration  of  the  plagues  of  anger,  the  se 
cond  part  of  the  Heaven-picture.  The  antithesis 
to  the  fearful  stormy  succession  of  those  last 
strokes  of  anger  is  formed  by  the  crystal  sea — 
the  world-history  of  the  saints,  calmed  and  clari- 
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fied  in  God  ;  the  antithesis  to  the  impenitent 
world  on  the  earth  i3  formed  by  the  conquerors 
by  [on]  the  crystal  sea;  the  antithesis  to  the 
blasphemies  of  those  visited  by  the  plagues  is 
formed  by  the  heavenly  celebration  in  song,  and  ( 
adoration  of  the  righteous  judgments  of  God. 

As  a  glassy  [L.inge:  crystal]  sea  mingled 
with  fire,  see  ch.  iv.  6. — Diisterdieck  justly  re 
marks,  against  Ebrard,  that  the  article  [before 
scrt]  must  be  absent  because  it  is  only  the  image 
of  a  crystal  sea  that  is  spoken  of.  The  greater 
stress  must  be  laid  upon  this  circumstance,  since 
the  idea  of  a  crystal  surfice  of  sea  mingled  with 
fire  does  not  come  within  the  possibilities  of 
thought,  and  hence  Ewald,  in  consequence  of  his 
insisting  upon  the  reality  [materiality]  of  the 
image  has  arrived  at  the  conception  of  an  "  in 
effably  seething  and  foaming  mass,  a  fiery  broth  " 
(see  Diisterdieck,  p.  484).  The  image  of  a 
crystal-clear  sea  in  Heaven  may,  however, 
readily  appear  as  though  illuminated  and  red 
dened  by  the  fiery  glare  of  the  Anger-Vials  on 
earth  ;  and  this  very  reflection  is  expressed  in 
the  song  of  praise  which  refers  to  the  judgments 
of  God ;  moreover,  the  clarified  world-history 
has  itself  passed  through  the  fire  of  earthly 
•world-history  (see  p.  34  and  ch.  iv.  6).  ["The 
addition,  /Lteii/.y/ievrfv  Trvpi,  is  probably  made  as 
bringing  into  the  previous  celestial  imagery  an 
element,  belonging  to  this  portioi  of  the  pro 
phecy,  of  whicli  Judgment  is  the  prevailing  com 
plexion."  ALFORD. — E.  11.  C  ] 

And  I  saw  those  conquering.  — To  this  pas 
sage,  again,  a  great,  and  confused  miss  of  inter 
pretations  attaches.  De  Wette  :  The  multitude 
and  glory  of  the  blessed  (And.,  Areth.).  Baptism 
(Primas.,  et  al.).  The  Divine  truth  in  which  be 
lievers  have  their  station  (Vitringa).  Multitude 
of  the  heathen  (Alcas.).  Gentile  Christians 
(Grotius).  De  Wette:  The  atmosphere.  The 
last  named  commentator  rejects  the  reference  to 
the  brazen  sea,  in  the  Temple,  but  assumes  a  re 
ference  to  Israel's  passage  through  the  Red  Sea. 
The  firt  has  also  been  variously  interpreted  : 
Trial-fire  (Andreas  ;  others  :  temptation,  perse 
cution,  conflict).  Martyrdom  (Primas.).  Love 
(Grot.),  etc.  See  De  Wette,  p.  152.  According 
to  Diisterdieck,  the  crystal  sea  mingled  with  fire 
denotes  the  unity  of  the  beatific  grace  and  the 
judicatory  righteousness  of  God.  The  conquer 
ors  are  not  simply  martyrs  (in  accordance  with 
Eichhorn,  Ewald,  et  al.),  neither  are  they  (be 
cause  of  the  present:  viKuvrac)  such  as  are  still 
in  the  conflict;  they  are,  in  a  proleptical  repre 
sentation  (De  Wette),  the  congregation  of  vic 
tors,  especially  those  of  the  last  time,  over 
against  the  great  plagues  of  the  last  time  and 
those  who  blaspheme  under  them.  'E«  rov 
•drjpinv  undoubtedly  does  not  m°an  that  they 
have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Beast;  from 
this  fact,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must 
mean  :  away  from  the  Baast  [vom  Thie,i-eweg~\,  as 
if  they  had  kept  themselves  at  a  distance  from  him. 
[On  (or  by)  the  glassy  sea — "  Does  i-i 
import  actually  upon,  so  that  they  stood  on  the, 
surface  of  the  sea,  or  merely  on  the  shore  of?  On 
every  account  the  latter  seems  the  more  proba 
ble,  as  better  suiting  the  heavenly  imagery  of 
ch.  iv.,  and  as  according  with  the  situation  of 
'the  children  of  Israel  when  they  sung  the  song 


to  which  allusion  is  presently  made.  The  sense 
may  be  constructionally  justified  by  ch.  iii.  20, 
and  viii.  3."  ALFOUD. — E.  R.  C.] 

Harps  of  God. — Tuned  solely  for  the  praise 
of  God  (Beng.). 

Ver.  3.  And  they    sing,   etc. — The    song  of 
Moses  is  the  lyrical  celebration  of  the  typical  re 
demption    by   Moses;    the  song  of  the  Lamb   the 
celebration  of  the  real  redemption  by  the  Lamb; 
and   the  two  songs  in  their  unity  as   one   song  are 
the    lyrical  celebration  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes 
tament  revelation  faith,  in  view  of  the  whole  re 
demption  which  began  with  Moses,  was  decided 
with    Christ,    and  is   now    thoroughly    consum 
mated  through  the  fiery  judgments  of  God.     Not, 
two  songs,  therefore,  sung   respectively   by   Old 
and  New  Testament    believers  (Andr.)  ;   not  the 
song  of  Moses  applied   to  Christ  and   the  things 
of  Christ    (Grotius)  ;     not   a   song   composed  a 
once  by   Moses  and  by  the  Lamb  (Ewald,  Diis 
terd.)  ;   but   the   whole   redemption  as  mediatec 
by  Moses   and   Christ,  with  a  distinct  referenc 
to  the  song  of  Moses   and  the   passage   throng' 
the  Red  Sea,  as  a  type    of  the   passage   throng 
those  rivers  of  fire  by  which  the  faithful  of  th 
last  time  shall  be  s<-parated  from  the   hardene 
sinners  of  that  time. 

Great  and  marvellous,  etc. — The  though 
of  Vitringa  :  Canticum  Moisis  habet  spiritualem 
mysticum  senxum,  secundum  quem  si  accipiatur  fi 
canticum  agni,  contains  something  of  truth  inas 
much  as  even  in  the  song  of  Moses,  togethe 
with  the  omnipotence  of  God,  which  de 
ptroyed  the  enemy  and  saved  the  people  o 
Israel,  the  manifestation  of  His  holiness  is  espe 
cially  magnified,  and  it  is  also  even  intimate 
that,  the  whole  event  must  make  a  startling  an 
a  relatively  awakening  impression  upon  the  hea 
then.  Comp.  Ex.  xv.  14-16  with  the  conclusio 
of  the  song  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Vers.  3,  4.  The  song  fii>t  glorifies,  in  an  objec 
tive  contemplation  of  the  Judgment,  the  marve 
lous,  all-swaying,  kingly  rule  of  God  over  th 
world,  in  particular  over  the  nations — a  govern 
ance  now  attaining  its  consummate  appearanc 
especially  in  the  righteousness  and  truth  (absc 
lute  consistency  and  faithfulness)  of  His  way 
Then,  secondly,  it  declares  the  impression  mac 
by  this  rule  upon  the  conquerors:  it  produce 
the  most  sacred  awe  of  the  holiness  of  God,  an 
a  joyful  enthusiasm  which  prompts  them  t 
praise  His  name  as  it  shines  in  the  perfection  o 
His  revelation.  Thirdly,  the  song  expresses  th 
prophetic  expectation  of  the  effect  which  thes 
judgments  of  God  shall  produce  upon  the  wor 
of  nations  ; — a  genuine  New  Testament  trait  i 
expressive  of  the  hope  that  many  shall  yet  1 
converted  even  under  the  ministry  of  the  Via 
of  Anger,  Ex.  ix.  16,  xiv.  7;  Ps.  cxxvi.  2;  Mica 
vii.  16. — In  ver.  4,  as  well  as  in  ch.  xvi.  5,  oat 
is  used  "in  reference  to  God,  which  is  unusual. 

Ver.  5.    Opened  was   the   Temple.— It 
more  precisely  defined  as    the    Temple   of  th( 
Tabernacle   of  the  witness.       According 
Grotius,  Ebrard   and  others,  the  Holy  of  Holie 
i§  itself  intended  ;   according  to  Ewald  and  Dii 
terdieck,  the   Sanctuary  proper    is   intended,  a 
an  adjunct  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.      Henpstenb 
"  The  Temple  in  its  quality    of  being    the   plae 
of  the   testimony."     The  Temple  as  the  Sanct 
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ary,  in  contrast  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  also 
needed  not  now  first  to  be  opened;  see  Syn.  View. 
— Be  it  further  observed  that  the  seven  Angels  are 
symbolical  figures  of  anger  in  the  ramifi 
cation  and  course  of  its  domination.  ["The 
vadf  is  the  holy  place  of  the  Tabernacle,  to  which 
latter  the  appellation  TOV  uapTvpiov  is  here  pecu 
liarly  appropriate,  seeing  that  the  witness  and 
covenant  of  God  are  about  to  receive  their  great 
fulfillment."  ALFORD.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  6.  Clothed  in  linen  pure  and  glis 
tening. — Their  adornment  is  similar  to  that  of 
Christ.  Their  import  also  is,  doubtless,  con 
nected  with  that  of  the  Archangel  Michael.  The 
reading  ~/,i$ov  gives  occasion  to  many  debates 
here  (see  Diisterdieck,  p.  486).  Clothed  with 
Christ,  the  Jewel,  or  with  the  ornament  of  the 
vir  ues  (Andreas)?  This  is  destitute  of  all  ap 
propriate  meaning,  and  about  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  explanation  that  (with  re 
ference  to  Ezck.  xxviii.  13)  a  garment  bestudded 
with  precious  stones  might  be  understood. 
In  conjunction  with  such  a  /U$of  the  ad 
jective  ~t.au.-poq  would  be  rather  superfluous,  and 
xadapof,  at  all  events,  would  be  inappropriate. 

Ver.  7.  And  one  of  the  four  Living-be 
ings  [Lange:  Life-shapes]. — Here,  likewise, 
the  false  interpretation  reappears,  according  to 
which  the  four  so-called  Blasts  are  representa 
tives  of  the  creature,  and  hence  one  of  them 
appears  because  the  plagues  concern  the  whole 
creation. — Into  the  ages. — The  eternity  of 
God  surpasses  the  time  of  the  seven  Anger-vials. 
The  Vials  of  Anger  also  denote  death,  unceasing 
and  repeated — and  over  against  them  stands  the 
eternally  Living  One. 

Ver.  8.  With  smoke.— Veiling  of  the  Di 
vine  Majesty  (Bengel).  Also  a  sign  of  His  un- 
approachableness  in  the  manifestation  of  His 
holiness.  See  Is.  vi.;  Ex.  xl.  34;  1  Kings  viii.  10. 
Comp.  Syn.  View.  Different  interpretations,  see 
in  De  Wette,  p.  154;  Diisterdieck,  p.  484.  There 
are  some  very  curious  interpretations  amongst 
those  cited,  as  for  instance  that  of  Cocceius  : 
The  human  ordinances  of  popery  debar  men 
from  faith.  Or  that  of  Calov.  :  Symbol  of  the 
blindness  of  unbelief. 

["No  one  was  able  to  enter  into  the 
Temple  (cornp.  1  Kings  viii.  10,  11  ;  Ex.  xl. 
34,  35)  until  the  seven  plagues  of  the 
seven  Angels  should  be  finished. — The 
passages  above  referred  to  give  the  reason  :  be 
cause  of  the  unapproachableness  of  God,  when 
immediately  present  and  working,  by  any 
created  being.  See  Ex.  xix.  21.  When  these 
judgments  should  be  completed,  then  the  wrath 
ful  presence  and  agency  of  God  being  with 
drawn.  He  might  again  be  approached." — AL- 
ronn.  See  also  the  conclusion  of  the  abstract 
of  Stuart,  p.  282.— E.  R.  C.J 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  SECTION.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[This  section  consists,  as  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  of  three  complete  visions,  and  the  be 
ginning  of  a  fourth — each  relating  to  a  period 
still  future,  and  terminating  with  the  consum 
mation  of  the  present  aeon  (the  aeon  immediately 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Millennial 


Kingdom).  Each  of  these  visions  is  independ 
ent — each  contemplating  matters  not  referred  to 
in  any  of  the  others,  an. I  each  describing  events 
mentioned  by  all  the  others,  though  in  a  differ 
ent  mode  and  under  different  relations. 

Vision  I.,  ch.  xiv.  1-13,  is  introduced  by  the 
strong  disjunctive  formula,  K<u  idov,  /cat  itioii, 
and  consists  of  several  consecutive  parts. — Part 
first  (vers.  1—5)  contemplates  the  body  about  to 
possess  the  Kingdom — the  Lamb  with  the  com- 
pleied  d-apxn  (see  P-  193) — standing  on  the 
Mount  Sion.*  It  describes  also  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  chosen  companions  of 
Christ. — Part  second  (vers.  6,  7)  relates  to  a  uni 
versal  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  preceding  the 
outpouring  of  the  Vials  of  anger.  Whether  the 
Anyd,  in  this  and  the  following  parts,  denotes 
a  real  Angel,  or  symbolizes  a  body  of  men  spe 
cially  commissioned  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. — Part  third 
(ver.  8)  foretells  a  proclamation  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (see  on  ch.  xviii.  2)  — Part  fourth  con 
templates  a  public  proclamation  of  woe  to  be 
visited  upon  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast;  (the 
execution  of  the  judgments  set  forth  in  this  and 
the  preceding  proclamation  is  presented  in  de 
tail  in  chs.  xvi.-xix. ) — Part  fifth  is  designed  for 
the  comfort  of  the  saints.  It  refers  (ver.  12)  to 
the  ground  of  their  endurance,  viz.  :  the  sure  de 
struction  of  the  power  of  their  persecutors;  and 
then  declares  (ver.  13)  their  certain  blessedness 
when  the  trials  of  this  life  are  ended. 

Vision  II.,  ch.  xiv.  14-20,  is  introduced  by 
the  same  formula  as  the  preceding.  It  coutem- 
'plates  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  His  office  as 
lluler  over  all  things  (comp.  Eph.  i.  22) — (1)  as 
gathering  His  ripened  Church  from  the  earth 
(vers.  15,  16) ;  and  (2)  as  executing  judgment 
upon  His  enemies.  This  execution  of  judg 
ment,  as  in  the  preceding  vision,  is  more  fully 
set  forth  in  chs.  xvi.-xix. 

Vision  III.,  ch.  xv.  1-4,  is  not  indeed  intro 
duced  with  the  same  formula  as  the  preceding; 
it  commences,  however,  with  one  equally  signi 
ficant.  It  is  purely  a  Heaven-scene.  It  con 
templates,  on  the  one  hand,  the  chosen  ministers 
of  the  judgments  about  to  be  executed;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  entire  glorified  Church  gathered 
before  the  Throne  as  worshippers,  and  as  spec 
tators  of  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  on 
earth.  (Is  not  this  assemblage  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  ch.  vii.  9?  See  ADD.  NOTE,  p. 
193.) 

Vision  IV.  begins  with  ch.  xv.  5,  and  extends 
to  the  close  of  ch.  xvii.  This  vision  is  intro 
duced  with  one  of  the  most  significant  disjunc-- 
tive  formulas  employed  in  the  Apocalypse  :  Ka* 
fj.€Ta  Tavra  lonv  (see  foot-note,  p.  150,  first  column). 
It  consists  of  three  parts. — Part  first,  ch.  xv.  5- 
8,  sets  forth  the  preparation  of  the  ministers  of 
vengeance  for  their  work,  and  the  heavenly 

*  [It  is  an  interesting  question,  Where  is  the  Mount  Sioi 
h<>re  mentioned?  I*  it  earthly  or  heavenly  ?  In  the  judg 
ment  of  the  writer,  it  is  heavenly.  Christ  ai  Head  of  the 
Millennial  Kingdom  divs  not  come  into  visible  m  miff  station 
(mi  .Mrth)  until  iifcer  the  pouring  out  of  the  VUU  (see  ch. 
xix.ll-lG).  The  earthly  Jerusalem  mid  the  eartlilv  Sion  ore 
types  of  plactt  in  that  glorious  world  where  Je<ns  and  H's 
diM-iiilxxfU'd  saints  now  are  (comp.  John  xiv.  2,  3 ;  Hel>.  xii. 
II-  i,  ;iwaitin?  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ui-iU-ia 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God  on  earth. — S. 
B.C.] 
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events  attendant  thereupon. — Part  second,  cli. 
xvi.,  describes  the  execution  of  their  work. — 
Part  third,  ch.  xvii.,  contains  a  supplemental 


statement  concerning  the  Harlot  and  the  Beast, 
upon  whom  judgment  had  been  executed. — E. 
R.  C.] 


B.— REAL   EARTHLY  WORLD-PICTURE   OF    THE    SEVEN  VIALS    OF  ANGER ;    OR,  THE 

END-JUDGMENT  IN  GENERAL. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  saying  to  the  seven  angels,  Go 
your  ways   [pm.  your  ways],  and  pour  out  the  [ins.  seven1]  vials  of  the  wrath 

2  [anger]  of  God  upon  [into]  the  earth.     And  the  first  went  [departed],  and  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  [into2]  the  earth  ;  and  there  fell  [came  (if/vsro)]  a  noisome  [an 
evil]  and  grievous  sore'  upon  the  men  which  [who]   had   the  mark  of  the  beast 

3  [wild-beast],  and  upon  them  which  [who]  worshipped  his  image.     And  the  second 
angel  [pm.  angel4]  poured  out  his  vial  upon  [into]  the  sea ;  and  it  became  as  the 
[pm.  as  the]  blood  [ins.  as]  of  a  dead  man  [man]  :  and  every  living  soul  [or  soul 

4  of  life  (4'°'/Ji  ?">£?)]  died  [ins.  ,  the  things]  in  the  sea.     And  the  third  angel  [om. 
angel5]  poured  out  his  vial  upon  [into]  the  rivers  and  [ins.  the]  fountains  of  [ins. 

5  the]  waters ;  and  they  became  blood  [or  there  came  blood  (ly^—a6  al//-z)].     And 
I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  say  [saying],  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  [om.  O 
Lord,]" which  [who]  art,  and  [ins.  who]  wast,  and  shalt  be  [om.  and  shalt  be8 — ins. 
the9  Holy],  [or  who  art  and  who  wast  holy,]9  because  thou  hast  judged  thus  [didst 

6  adjudge  these  things].  [;]     For  [because]  they  have  [om.  have]  shed   [poured  out] 
the  blood  of  saints  and   prophets,  and  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink ;  for 

7  [om.  for]10  they  are  worthy.     And  I  heard  another  out  of  [om.  another  out  of]' 
the  altar  say  [saying],  Even  so  [Yea],  [ins.  O]  Lord  [ins.  the]  God  [ins.  ,  the]  Al- 

8  mighty  [or,  All-Ruler12],  true  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments.     And  the  fourth 
angel  [om.  angel13]  poured  out  his  vial  upon  (*-Q  the  sun;  and  power  [om.  power 

9  — ins.  it]  was  given  unto  him   [it]   to  scorch  [ins.  the]  men  with  fire.     And  [ins. 
the]   men  were  scorched  with  great  heat  [scorching],  and  [ins.  they]14  blasphemed 
the  name15  of  God,  which  [who]  hath  power  [the  authority]  over  these  plagues : 

10  and  they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory.     And  the  fifth  angel  [om.  angel16]  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  seat  [throne]   of  the  beast  [wild-beast]  ;  and  his  kingdom 
was  full  of  darkness  [became  darkened]  ;  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  [be 
ll  cause  of  (tx) — ins.  the]  pain,  and  blasphemed  the  God  of  [ins.  the]  heaven  because  of 
(*x)  their  pains  and  [ins.  because  of  (tx)]  their  sores,  and  repented  not  of  (c*)  their 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  [Grit.  Bds.  generally  g've  eirra  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  Vuly..  etc.;  Lange  omits  with  P.  1,  28,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  Ver.  2.  Ei?  instead  of  eiri.     [So  Crit.  Eds.  with  Xc-  A.  B*.  C.'  P.,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 
8  Ver.  2.  'En-i  instead  of  <i?.     [So  Crit.  Eds.  with  X.  A.  B*.  C.  P..  etc. — E.  R.  C.] 

*  Ver.  3.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  omit  ayytAo?  with  Xc.  A.  C.  P.,  Am.,  Fuid.,  Demid.,  Tol,  etc.;  Lange  retains  with  B*., 
Olem.,  etc.—K.  R.C.] 

6  Ver.  4.  [Lach..  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  omit  ayyeAos  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P..  Vul<j.,  etc.;  Lange  retains  with  1,  35,  etc. — E.  R.  C.] 

6  Ver.  4.  [Lange,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  give  eyeVero  with   X-  B*-  C.  P.  1,  Vuly.,  etc.;  Lachmaim   reads  iyevovro  with  A.  36, 
K.,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

7  Ver.  5.  [Lach.,  Alf.,   Treg.,  Tisch.  omit   Kvpie   with   X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.  1,  Am.,  Fuld.,   Demid.,   Tol,  etc. ;  Lange  retains 
with  Clem.,  Lip*.,   Mth.— E.R.C.] 

8  Ver.  5.  ['Epxo/xei'os  is  without  authority  ;  all  Crit.  Eds.  read  ocrio?. — E.  B.C.] 

*  Ver.  5.  "Oo-ios  without  KO.L   6.    [So  also   Lach..  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (1859),  with  A.  B*.  C. ;  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  gives  6  with 
K.  P.— E.  R.  C.J 


10  Ver.  6. 

11  Ver.  7. 
n  Ver.  7. 
15  Ver.  8. 


Crit.  El*,  generally  omit  with  A.  B*.  C.  P.  efc. ;  X  gives  on-ep.— E.  R.  C.] 

Crit.  Eds.,  with  X-  A.  C.  P.,  give  simply  TOV  (Wiao-Trjpiou  Aeyorrof. — E.  R.  C.] 

See  Additional  Comment  on  rh.  i.  8,  p.  93.— B.  R.  C.I 

Crit.  Eds.  generally  omit  dyyeAos  with  A.  B*.  C.  P.,Am.,  Fultl..  Tol..  etc.;   Lange  retain*,  with    X-  -•  6,  Cle 


etc.— E.  R.  C.] 

l*  Ver.  9.  [Ob.,  8z.,  Tis-ch.  (ia59)  insert  oi  d^Spwiroi  with  B*.;  Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg..  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  read  as  ahove.  with  X- 
A.  C.  P.  1,  36,  FtiJ<7.,  etc.— E.  R.  C.I 

1*  Ver.  9.  [Crit.  Eds.  generally  read  TO  ovona;  A.  eives  ivunriov. — E.  R.  C.] 

16  Ver.  10.  [Crit.  Eds.  generally  omit  with   X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  Am.,  Fuld.,  Demid.,  Tol,  etc.;  it  is  given  in  35,  36,  etc., 
ttc. ;  Lange  brackets. — E.  R.  C.] 


CHAP.  XVI.  1-21. 
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12  deeds  [works].     And  the  sixth  angel  [pm.  angel17]  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the 
great  river  Euphrates18 ;  and  the  water  thereof  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the 

13  kings  of  the  east  [who  are  from  the  sun-rising]   might  be  prepared.     And  I  saw 
three  unclean  spirits  like  i'rogs  come  [pm.  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  come]  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast  [wild  beast],  and  out 

14  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet  [ins. ,  three  unclean  spirits  as  frogs].  [;]  for  they 
are  the  [pm.  the]  spirits  of  devils  [demons],  working  miracles  [doing  signs],  which 
[that]19  go  forth  unto  [upon  (2*0]  the  kings  of  tne  earth  and  [pm.  of  the  earth 
and]20  of  the  whole  world   [inhabited  world  (olxourj.^;)],  to  gather  them   [ins.  to 
gether]  to  the  battle  [war]  of  that  [the]  great  day  of  God   [ins.  the]  Almighty 

15  [or  All-Ruler12].     Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.     Blessed  -is  he  that  watcheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest  [that]  he  walk  [ins.  not]  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame. 

16  And  he  [or  they]21  gathered  them  together  into  a  [the"]  place  called  in  the  [om. 

17  the]   Hebrew  tongue  [om.  tongue]  Armageddon  [or    Harmagedon].      And    the 
seventh  angel   [om.  angel23]  poured   out  his  vial  into  [upon]   the  air  ;  and  there 
came  a  great24  voice  out  of25  the  temple  of  heaven   [om.  of  heaven26],  from   the 

18  throne,  saying,  It  is  done.     And  there  were  (c^cvero)  [ins.  lightnings,  and]  voices, 
and  thunders,  and  lightnings  [om.  ,  and  lightnings]  ;    and  there  was  (^vsr«)  a 
great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  [from  the  times  when]  men  were  [a  man 
was]27  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  [such]  an  earthquake,  and  [om.  and]   so  great. 

19  And  the  great  city  was  divided  [became  (t^vero)]  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities 
of  the  nations  fell :  and  great  [om.  great]  Babylon  [ins.  the  great]  came  in  remem 
brance  [was  remembered]   before  God,  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  «."  the 

20  fierceness  [anger]  of  his  wrath.     And  every  island  fled  away  [om.  away],  and  the 

21  [om.  the  ]  mountains  were  not  found.     And  there  fell  upon   men   [om.  there  fell 
upon  men]  a  great  hail  [ins.  as  of  a  talent  in  weight  descendeth]  out  of  [ins.  the] 
heaven  [ins.  upon  the  men],  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent  [om.  every  stone 
about  the  weight  of  a  talent]  ;  and  [ins.  the]  men  blasphemed  God  because  of  the 
plague  of  the  hail ;  for  the  plague  thereof  was    exceeding    great  [because  great  ia 
the  plague  of  it  exceedingly]. 


"  Ver.  12.  rCrit.  Eds.  generally  omit  as  in  preceding  Note;  Lange  retains.— E.  R.  C.] 

W  Ver.  12.  [Gb.,  Sz.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  omit  the  article  before  EuphnUes  with  X-  B*.  P.,  etc.;   Lach.,  Alf.,  Tisch.  (1859), 
Lange,  prefix  it,  with  A.  C.  1,  etc.;  Tree;,  brackets. — E.  R.  C.] 

19  Ver.  14.  The  reading  eicn-opeueo-Sai.  is  unimportant,     f  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  read  &  eKTropeuerac.     This  reading  is  adoptel 
above.— E.  R.  C.] 

20  Ver.  14.  [Omitted  by  Crit.  E<ls.  with  X.  A.  B*.,  Vulr,.,  efc.— E.  R.  C.] 

21  Ver.  16.  [Crit.  Eds.  road  <rvvr]ya.ytv  with  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  etc. ;  X-  gives  -yov.    Lange  translates  he,  rngarding  dfod  as  the 
snbject  (see  in  he.) ;  the  more  natural  reference,  however,  is  to  the  irveufiara  of  ver.  14,  which,  as  a  neuter  plural,  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  singular. — E.  R.  C.] 

22  Ver.  16.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  give  TOV  with  A.  B*.  1,  elf. ;  Lange  omits  with  X.  U,  etc.—'E.  R.  C.] 

28  Ver.  17.  [Crit.  Eds.  generally  omit  with  X*.  A.  B*.,  Am.,  Fuld.,  Tul.,  etc.;  Lango  retains  with  X°.  1,  28,  35,  etc.,  Clem., 

eU.— E  R.  C.I 

24  Ver.  17.  [Lange,  Treg.,  Tisch.  give  /neyaAij  with  X.  B*.,  Vulrj.;  Gb..  Lach.,  Alf.  omit  with  A.  1,  12,  4fi.— E.  R.  C.] 

»  Ver.  17.  *Arr6  TOW  vaov,  anb  TOV  Opovov.     [So  also  Tisch.  (UN)  with  B*.;  Gb.,  Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  give 

««  instead  of  the  first  an-o,  with  X-  A.  1,  etc.     The  latter  reading  is  adopted  above. — E.  R.  C.I 

28  Ver.  17.  JToO  ovpavov  is  omitted  by  Crit.  Eds.:  it  occurs  only  in  B*.  1,  6,  3S,  Arm.— E.  R.  C.] 

27  Ver.  18.   Ai/0pu>7Tos  eytVero.      [So  Crit.  Eds.  with  A.  38,  Cop.,  Arm.,  JEth.;  I,  7,  8,  etc.,  read    oi   ivOpunroi  tyeVoiro.— 

E.  R.  C.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL  VIEW. 

The  seven  Vials  of  Anger  embrace  the  collec 
tive  Earth-picture  of  the  world-judgment  ingcne- 
ral.  Hence  the  seventh  Vial  is  comprehended 
together  with  the  rest,  and  not,  like  the  seventh 
Seal  iind  the  seventh  Trumpet,  made  the  basis 
of  a  new  Seven.  The  seven  Angels  of  Anger  fol 
low  each  other  in  rapid  succession  and  with  ter 
rible  effect;  only,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
Vials,  there  occurs  a  double  digression,  in  a  sort 
as  a  theodicy  of  these  fearful  judgments  and  for 
the  tranquillization  of  the  startled  mind.  Now 
if  we  hold  fast  the  idea  that  anger  is  an  inflic 
tion  of  death,  death  being  the  decomposition, 
the  dissolution  of  life,  the  explanation,  in  gene 


ral,  of  the  present  section  is  already  established ; 
— especially  if  we  further  consider  that  the 
anger,  or  death-judgment,  of  God  is  operative 
through  the  medium  of  the  anger  of  the  hea 
then,  [nations],  or  the  frenzy  of  false  enthusi 
asm.  Once  more  we  are  reminded  of  the  lofty 
consciousness  and  teleology  of  the  plagues. 
Only  at  the  command  of  a  great  voice  from  the 
smoke-filled  Temple — at  the  bidding  of  God, 
therefore — do  the  Angels  begin  their  work. 
Each  one  knows,  in  his  quality  of  Angel,  his 
particular  rank  in  the  angelic  series,  and  his 
particular  mission.  The  following  is  the  suc 
cession  of  the  outpourings  of  anger: 

1.  Into  the  earth.  This,  therefore,  is  the  death, 
the  vital  decomposition  and  dissolution  of  the 
New  Testament  Theocracy,  the  external  pheno 
menal  form  of  the  Church  (and  relatively  of  the 
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Christian  State,  inasmuch  as  the  old  Theocracy 
embraced  both  State  and  Church).  (See  the 
Introduction,  pp.  33  sq.;  2  Thess.  ii.)  The  ef- 
f  ct  of  this  first  Vial  is  a  malignant  sore,  with 
which  all  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast  are 
smitten.  The  consummate  idolatrous  world- 
spirit  in  the  Church,  in  churchly  dignities  and 
forms,  results  in  an  incurable  fiery  sore  of  fana 
tical  self-consumption  aud  self-destruction  (2 
Tim.  ii.  17).  The  form  of  this  sore  is  intoxica 
tion  through  the  medium  of  the  cup  of  anger,  i. 
e.,  the  confusing  false  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism 
which  it  inspires  as  the  product  of  the  denial 
of  all  religious  and  moral  principles. 

2.  Into  the  sea.     The  worldly  life  of  state  and 
nations  likewise  becomes   the  subject  of  a  pro 
cess    of   decomposition    which    leads    to    death. 
Consummate  passionate  subjectivism  and  party- 
spirit,  in  all  the  forms   of  senseless   self-intoxi 
cation,  in  mercantile,  socinlistic,  absolutist  and 
many  other  directions,  finally  rupture  all  social, 
popular,  and  political  coherence.     The  sea  be 
comes  blood  (Ex.  vii.),  and  this  blood    is  as  that 
of  a  dead  man;  dead  blood.     All  the  goods  of 
the   social   life  of    the    nations  lose  their  vital 
value,  because   they  have   become   the  property 
of  consummate  egoism.     They  are  dead  like  the 
men  who  determine  their  value,  and  operate  fa 
tally   upon   every   one  who  would   carry  on    his 
life  in  this  sea  of  blood.     Every  living  being,  it 
is  declared,  died  in  the  sea. 

3.  Into  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  wafers.    Self- 
empoisonment  of  mental   current*,  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  self-empoisonment  of  fountains,  the 
original    life    of    geniuses    and  men    of    talent. 
And    there    became  blood    [h/evero   airia].       It  is 
not  said  that  this  blood  was  like  that  of  a  dead 
man.     The  life   of  minds,    of  mental    culture — 
pouring  forth  in  an  unnatural  state  of  obduracy 
and  frenzied  deification  of  self,  frenzied  deifica 
tion  and  bestialization  of  man — becomes  a.  nause 
ous  and  fatal  dea  h-draught  for  those  who  would 
quell  their  thirst  at  the  fountains  and  streams 
of  waters.     The  natural  life-fountains  and  life- 
rivers   of    minds    have,    in    the    perversion    of 
moral  nature  to  unnaturalness,  become  fountains 
and    rivers    of  deadly  intoxication    and    mental 
distraction. — Now  ensues  a   pause.       The  Seer 
hears    the   Any  el  of  the  waters   speaking.       And 
here  let  us  avoid  the  pagan  and  also  Rabbinical 
conception   of  spirits   of  nature, — water  or  fire 
angels  in    the  literal   sense   of    the   term.     The 
Angel  of  the  waters,  in  this  passage,  is  the  Angel 
who  brings  anger  upon   the  water,  the  Angel  of 
the  Divine   rule   as   exercised  over   the  surging, 
social  nation-life  of  men;  just  as   the  Angel  of 
the  Altar  (ver.  7)  or  of  the  fire  (ch.  xiv.  18)  is 
the  spirit  or  teleology  of  all  fire  of  sacrifice   on 
earth.      The    Angel    of  the    waters    adores    the 
righteousness  of  God  in    this  terrible  judgment 
upon   the  waters.      Men    must  now  drink  blood, 
because  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  Saints  and 
Prophets,    i.   e.,    also,    because     they    have    first, 
turned    the    heavenly    fountains    of    waters  on 
e^irth,  out   of  which   it  was   designed   that  they 
should    drink,    into    blood.      The    assent    of  the 
other  Angel   from  the  Altar*  designates  the  na 
tural  consequence  of  the  ancient  blood-guiltiness 


still  more  decidedly,  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
of  the  Altar,  us  a  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

4.  Upon  the  sun.     The   sua   of  revelation  it 
self;  not  in  respect  of  its  essence,  but  in  respect 
of  its  shining  and  effect.     The  true  shining  of 
thesunis  as  vitalizing  life;  its  effect  is  healthful 
vital  heat.    But  how  is  it  when  men  begin  to  make 
Christianity,  in   great  part,    a   hot  blooded    sys 
tem  of  confession  or  negation,  a  ihing  of  priest 
hood  or  of  sects  !— how  is    it  when  churchly  fa 
naticism   begins   to  produce  Sicarii,  as  did  Jew 
ish  finaiicism   in   the  Jewish  war!     The  fana'.i- 
cal  heat  of  the  one  class  calls  forth  increasingly 
the  blasphemy  of  the  other,  instead  of  all  being 
horrified  at  this   frightful   incapacity  for  receiv 
ing  the  simple  sunshine  of  Christianity  in  purity, 
at  this  still  more  frightful  capacity  for  converting 
the   light   of  revelation    into  nothing   but  a  mis 
leading  and  infatuating  powtr  and  a  consuming 
passion. 

5.  Upon    the    throne   of  the   Beast.     The  Beast 
must  still  be   understood  in  the  general  sense, 
like    the    City    of    Babylon    (ver.    19),    for   the 
branching  of  the  one  judgment  into  three  judg 
ments  has  not   yet  taken   place.      The  throne  of 
the  Beast  is  the  government,  the  system  of  An 
tichrist.        His    kingdom    became    darkened;     this 
means,  we  think,  that  it  became  contused  in  its 
contradictions — it    lost  its  consistency.     For  it 
was  a   sphere   of  spiritual   and   religious  moral 
darkness  from   th«  beginning.      Such  self-confu 
sion   is   already  to   be   seen  where  atheism   and 
spiritism,  bigotry  and  blasphemy,  criticism   and 
fanaticism   hold   high    carnival  together. — Then 
a    mighty   and    poignant   telf  sccrn    comes  over 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  associates  of  this  king 
dom,   and    they  gnaw    their    tongues  in   the  pain, 
of    their    impotence    and    nothingness.        They 
blaspheme  the  God  of  the  Heaven  because  of  their 
pains.      In   so   far    as    they   need    an    object    for 
their  blasphemy,  therefore,  they  are  still  theists. 
They  blaspheme  God  as  the  God  of  the  Heaven — all 
that  is  transcendent  is  hateful   to  them  because 
the  Beast  has  become  their  god   on  eatth.*     In. 
so  far,  also,  as  Nature  reflects  the  Divine  linea 
ments    of  her   Creator,   she    too,    doubtless,   be 
comes    the    object    of    their   blasphemy  ;   indeed 
she   is   occasionally   blasphemed    even   now    by 
some  who  make  her  the  subject  of  their  investi 
gations.       Because  of  their  pains  and  because  of 
their  sores  they    blaspheme  ;   the   sores — i.  e.,  the 
malignant  ulcers  which  do  not,  as  local  focuses, 
eliminate  the  morbid  matter  from  the  system,  but 
which  overpower  the  life,  changing   it  into  mor 
bid    matter  and   consuming   it — continue,  there 
fore,  from   the   first  Anger-vial  through  all  the 
stages    of  outpoured   anger.      This  blasphemy  of 
despair    sets   in   instead    of    the    repentance    of 
faith. 

6.  Upon  the  great  river,  the   Euphrates.      Here 
also  we  look  upon   the  Euphrates  as  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  civilized  world  and  the 
barbarous  and  savage  world  of  the   nations  of 
the    East    (ch.    xx.  ;   Ezvk.    xxxviii.    sqq.).     We 
see,  accordingly,  that  the  army  of  horsemen  (ch. 
ix.  14)  comes  from  the  hither  shore  of  the  Eu- 


*  [See  EXPLANATIONS  ix  DKTAIL,  ver.  7.  — E.  R.  C.j 


*  [Mav  no'  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  their  own 
wretched  condition  and  the  condition  ot'  the  blessed  in 
mates  of  Heaven  induce  this  peculiar  form  of  bl  .sphe luy  ?— ' 
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phrates,  from  the  region  of  Babylon,  the  seat  of 
the  most  ancient  civilization,  the  type  of  all  An- 
tichristian  world-uiouarchies  (Dan.  vli.).  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  East  [from  the 
sun-rising]  come  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as 
the  representatives  of  all  the  barbarism  of  the 
remotest  world.  The  drying  up  of  the  Euphra 
tes,  therefore,  signifies  that  the  harrier-line  be 
tween  the  civilized  world  and  the  rudest  and 
roughest  popular  life  is  done  away  with,  in  a 
social  as  well  as  a  terrestrial  sense.  In  conse 
quence  of  the  mental  confusion  aud  distraction 
resultant  upon  a  false  over-refinement,  the  way 
is  prepared  for  the  hostile  attack  of  rudeness 
and  barbarism  upon  the  seat  of  culture.  Never 
theless,  the  Eastern  barbarian  kings  come  not 
uncalled.  Three  spirits,  resembling  frogs,  pro 
ceed*  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon,  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Beast,  and  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  False  Prophet.  Thus  a  frog-clamor 
with  three  variai  ions  is  formed.  The  key  of  Sa 
tan  is  contempt  of  man  (Job  ii.  4) ;  the  key  of 
the  Beast  is  the  deification  of  man  (2  Thess.  ii.); 
the  key  of  the  False  Prophet  is  a  bigoted  train 
ing  of  man — a  compound  of  the  preceding  two 
elements  (ch.  xiii.  13,  14).  Thus  these  modern 
nightingales,  the  frogs,  announce  the  new 
spring-time  of  mankind.  As  spirits  they  are 
spirits  of  demons,  of  such  demons  as  engender 
moral  possession ;  with  this  effect  they  come 
upon  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  set  on  foot  the 
great  revolt-alliance  for  the  war  of  the  great 
day  of  God,  Who,  as  the  All-Ruler,  over-rules 
even  this  uprising  (see  ch.  xix.  19,  xx.  8).  As 
the  greatest  of  catastrophes,  this  event  shall  come 
very  suddenly  and  as  in  the  night-time — hence 
the  admonition  of  ver.  15.  None  should  abandon 
himself  to  spiritual  carelessness,  as  one  that 
sleeps  without  his  garments,  for  a  man  so 
doing  might  be  cast  out  naked  into  the  night. 
This  admonition  applies  even  to  the  pious,  in 
reference  to  the  last  time.  The  rebel  host  ga 
thers,  as  appointed  by  God  the  Judge,  at  a 
field  of  batile  called  Harmageddon  [or,  Arma 
geddon]. 

The  enigmatical  name  of  Harmageddon  or 
Harmagadon  gives  occasion  for  a  precur 
sory  examination  of  the  entire  section.  The 
three  special  judgments  following,  from  chap 
ter  xvii.  on,  are  already  visible  in  this  gene 
ral  sketch  of  the  judgment.  This  is  mani 
festly  the  case  with  the  incipient  judgment  upon 
the  Beast  (ver.  10),  as  compared  with  the  con 
summate  judgment  upon  the  Beast,  ch.  xix.  19. 
So,  likewise,  the  judgment  upon  Babylon  (chs. 
xvii.  and  xviii.)  is  visible  in  tho  judgment  of 
the  first  Anger-vial,  poured  out  upon  the  earth. 
The  second  Vial  of  anger  is  annexed  to  the 
first;  the  third  and  fourth  form  a  transition  to 
the  fifth.  The  reflection  of  the  sixth  Vial  of 
nnger  we  behold  in  the  judgment  upon  Gog  and 
Magog.  When  these  are  said  to  surround  the 
camp  of  the  Saints  and  the  beloved  City,  it  ne 
cessitates  the  reference  of  the  name  Har-Ma- 
gedon  (Mount  of  Decision  or  Sentence)  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  accordance  with  Zech.  xiv 
4.  The  mountains  of  Israel  shall  in  general, 
according  to  Ezek.  xxxviii.  ami  xxxix  .  be  moun 
tains  of  decision.  A  more  precise  definition  of 
tiie  locality,  the  valley  of  the  dead  (ch.  xxxix.  11), 


leads  us  into  the  region  between  Jerusalem  aud 
the  Dead  Sea — likewise,  therefore,  into  the  vi 
cinity  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Hence,  the  Seer 
may  have  merely  borrowed  the  name  from 
the  northern  wafers  of  Megiddo,  where  the 
Israelites  conquered  the  heathen  kings  of  CA- 
na-in  (Judges  v.  19).  and  from  the  southern  plain 
of  Megiddo  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  where  Josiah 
was  defeatel  by  toe  Egyptians, — possibly  with 
the  idea  that  the  mountain  of  Megiddo  puts  an 
end  to  the  fluctuations  between  victory  and  de 
feat  in  the  wars  of  the  people  of  God. 

7.  Upon  the  air.  The  air  is  the  vital  element 
of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sweet  waters,  and 
mankind.  With  the  decomposition  of  this  vital 
element — whici  cannot  be  understood  simply  of 
the  common  spirit-world  of  humanity,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  having  reference  also  to  the  cos- 
mical  vital  conditions  of  men  and  of  the  earth, 
because  the  end  in  the  former  sense  necessarily 
brings  with  it  the  end  in  the  latter  sense-- -the 
death  of  the  old  form  of  the  world  is  decided. 
Hence  a  great  voice  resounds  from  the  Temple 
of  Heaven  and  from  the  Throne,  saying:  It  is 
done.  This  end  of  the  world  (see  ch.  xx.  9 
sqq.),  however,  is  not  the  annihilation  of  the 
world,  but  its  setting,  in  order  to  a  resurrection. 
Hence  the  dying  of  the  old  world  is  accom 
plished  amid  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thun 
ders,  annunciatory  of  a  new  world,  and  together 
with  these  comes  the  great  earthquake  whose 
like  has  never  been  since  men  were  on  the  earth 
(see  2  Peter  in.).  And  now  out  of  the  great 
general  judgment,  the  three  special  judgments 
develop  (ver.  19).  The  great  City  is  broken 
up  into  three  parts.  The  judgment  upon  great 
Babylon  consists,  primarily,  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  divided  into  a  small,  specific,  mock-holy  Ba 
bylon,  into  the  demonic  Kingdom  of  the  Beast, 
and  into  a  brutal,  Satanic  mob-kingdom  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  21,  22).  The  cities  of_  the  na 
tions  [Gentiles]  likewise  fall — the  ancient  seats 
of  worldly  civilization;  the  islands  of  small  and 
intimate  communities  vanish,  as  do  also  the 
towering  mountains; — great,  secluded  churches, 
even  proud,  firm-based  states  are  sought  for  now 
in  vain.  Equilibrium  in  the  spiritual  world  as 
well  as  in  nature  is  destroyed  ;  all  things  waver 
betwixt  fiery  heat  and  deathly  cold; — hence  the 
formation  of  hailstones,  of  the  weight  of  a  talent, 
which  fall  upon  men ;  these  hailstones  and  their 
fall  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  apprehended  in  a 
purely  material  sense,  according  to  which  they 
would  dash  all  men  to  pieces,  but  they  are  still 
real  and  terrible  enough  to  provoke  the  rem 
nants  of  a  recognition  of  God  in  the  wicked  to 
fresh  blasphemy.  With  the  partition  of  Ba 
bylon  the  Great,  the  judgment  is  in  reality  al 
ready  decided,  there  being  a  reciprocal  nega 
tion  on  the  side  of  the  parts,  and  the  whole,  con 
sequently,  being  in  process  of  complete  dissolu 
tion ;  in  like  manner  the  tower-building  of  an 
cient  Babel  was  put  an  end  to,  and,  in  its  cen- 
trality,  judged,  by  the  Divine  dispersion  of  those 
engaged  therein. 

We  call  attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  in  ver. 
19  the  ramification  of  the  great  general  End-judg 
ment  into  the  three  sjtecialJudgments  now  following,, 
is  expressed. 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


[ABSTRACT    OF    VIEWS,    ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT:  Chs.  xvi.  1-14;  xi.  15-19;  xiv.  6- 
8;  xv.,  relate  to  the  same  period  (see  on  p.  231) 
— viz. :  "  The  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  as 
figured  under  the  first  six  Vials  of  the  seventh 
Trumpet,"  a  period  extending  from  A.  D.  1789 
to  A.  D.  1848.  Chs.  xi.  15-19;  xv.  1-xvi.  1  is 
the  introduction  and  commencement  of  the  Vial- 
outpounng.* — (Note  the  similarity  of  (he  first  four 
Vials  to  the  first  four  Trumpets.  See  on  p.  201). 
Ver.  2.  The  first  Vial.  The  £/,/cr>f  (expressive  of 
the  6o/7  that  broke  forth  on  the  Egyptians,  com'p. 
Ex.  ix.  9. — probably  the  plague-spot  or  the  small 
pox]  figures  "some  extraordinary  outbreak  of 
moral  and  social  evil,  the  expression  of  deep- 
seated  disease  within,  with  raging  pain  and  in 
flammation  as  its  accompaniment — disease  of 
Egyptian  origin  perhaps  in  the  Apocalyptic 
sense  of  the  word  Egypt,  and  alike  loathsome, 
deadly,  self-corroding,  and  infectious — that 
would  arise  somewhere  in  Papal  Europe,  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  the  Turkish  woe,  and  on 
the  sounding  of  what  might  answer  to  the 
seventh  Trumpet's  blast  ;  an  evil,  too,  which 
would  soon  overspread  and  infect  the  countries 
of  Papal  Europe  generally  and  their  inhabi 
tants."  It  symbolizes  '-that  tremendous  out 
break  of  social  and  moral  evil,  of  democratic 
fury,  atheism,  and  vice,  which  was  speedily  seen 
to  characterize  the  French  Revolution  ;  that  of 
which  the  ultimate  source  was  in  the  long  and 
deep-seated  corruption  and  irreligion  of  the 
nation;  its  outward  vent,  expression  and  organ 
in  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  their  seditious  and 
atheistic  publications  ;  its  result,  the  dissolution 
of  all  society,  all  morals,  and  all  religions;  with 
acts  of  atrocity  and  horror  accompanying  scarce 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  man  ;  and  suffering 
and  anguish  of  correspondent  intensity  throb 
bing  throughout  the  whole  social  mass,  and  cor 
roding  it — that  which  from  France  as  a  centre, 
spread  like  a  plague,  through  its  affiliated  so 
cieties,  to  the  other  countries  of  Papal  Christen 
dom  ;  and  proved,  wherever  its  poison  was  im 
bibed,  to  be  as  much  the  punishment  as  the 
symptom  of  the  corruption." — Ver.  3.  The  se 
cond  Vial.  A  judgment  on  the  maritime  power, 
commerce,  and  colonies  of  the  countries  of  Pa 
pal  Christendom — i.  e.,  Spain,  France  and  Portu 
gal.  It  symbolizes — (1)  The  great  naval  war 
which  continued  A.  D.  1793-1815,  in  which 
'•  were  destroyed  near  200  ships  of  the  line,  be 
tween  300  and  400  frigates,  and  an  almost  incal 
culable  number  of  smaller  vessels  of  war  and 
ships  of  commerce.  It,  is  most  truly  stated  by 
Dr.  Keith  (Sign*  of  Time*,  ii.,  p.  20'.>)  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  present  such 
a  period  of  naval  war,  destruction,  and  blood 
shed."  (2)  The  revolt  of  the  transatlantic  colo 
nies  and  the  following  bloodshed. — Vers.  4-7. 
The  third  Vial.  It  symbolizes  the  judgment  of 
war  and  bloodshed  visited  on  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  sub-Alpine  provinces  .of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 

*  [Klliott  calls  attention  to  the  fearful  convulsions  in  na 
ture  — tempe-ts,  ha'l  storms,  re- opening  volcanoes,  enrth- 
qu-ikcs  (ch.  xi.10) — th  t  preceded  tuo  outbreak  of  theFiencn 
Revolution.— E.  R.  C.j 


barely,  A.  D.  1792-1805.— Vers.  8,  9.  The  fourth 
Vial.  This  symbolizes  a  judgment  on  the  Ger 
man  Emperor  and  the  other  sovereigns  of  Papal 
Christendom.  Napoleon,  A.  D.  1806,  compelled 
the  renunciation  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  of 
the  title  "Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and  of  Germany;"  he  also  deposed  the  other 
papal  kings,  and  "scorched  men  with  fire,"  A. 
D.  1806-1809.  (Comp.  the  Explanation  of  the 
fourth  Trumpet,  p.  201).— Ver.  10.  The  fifth 
Vial.  A  judgment  on  Rome  (the  throne  of  the 
seven  hills),  consecutive  on  that  of  the  former 
Vial.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wasram, 
A.  D.  1809,  the  Pope  was  subjected  to  insult  and 
spoliation,  his  temporal  authority  over  the  Ro 
man  State  was  abolished,  and  Rome  itself  was 
incorporated  with  France  as  the  second  city  of 
the  empire.*  —  Vers.  10  (last  clause).  11  set 
forth — (1)  The  severity  of  sufferings  endured  ; 

(2)  the  blasphemy  (a)  of  France  in  atheixm,  (6)  of 
Papal  countries    (subsequently  of  France  also), 
in  ascribing  Divine    prerogatives    to  creatures; 

(3)  the  continuance   in   sin   of   those   who   had 
been   punished,  after   the   cessation  of  the  pre 
ceding  judgments. — Ver.  12.  The  sixth  Vial.    The 
first    portion    symbolizes  judgment   on    the   Mo 
hammedan  Turk,  begun  A.  D.  1820,  in  the  asser 
tion    of  independence    by  AH  Pacha    of  Yanina, 
and  the  immediately-following  Greek  insurrec 
tion,  and  continuing  in  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
empire  to  the   present    time.      By  the  kings  from 
the  sun-rising  are  symbolized  the  Jews;   the  way 
for  their  return   to   their  own   land   being  pre 
pared  in  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Turkish  Em 
pire.      By  the   three  frogs  are  figured  three  un 
holy    principles,    going     forth    throughout    the 
whole  habitable  world — viz.:  (1)  from  the  Dragon, 
heathen-like  infidelity  ;   (2)  from  the  Beast,  popery  ; 

('-})  from    the    False   Prophet,  priestcraft. Ch. 

xvi.  15-xxii.  15,  together  with  ch.  xiv.  9-20,  re 
presents  "  The   present  and  the  future,  from  A. 
D.  1849  to  the  Millennium  and  Final  Judgment  " 
— the   first    portion   of  which   is   the   sera  of  the 
seventh  Vial.     Ch.  xiv.  9-20  presents  the  primary 
and   briefer    series   of  prefigurations  of  the  sera 
of  the  seventh  Vial  in    the  part  without-written  \ 
of  the  Apocalypse,  down  to  the  wine-press  tread 
ing  before  the  Millennium  ;   this  consists  of  four 
parts — (1)    vers.   9-11,  a    public  and    notorious 
outcry  of  warning   throughout  European  Chris- 


*  [BARNES,  in  support  of  a  similar  view.  qnot«  s  the  follow 
ing  :  "In  this  connection,  I  may  in-e>t  here  the  remarkai  1« 
calculation  of  Robert  Fleming,  in  his  work  entitles  Apoca 
lyptical  Key,  or  the  Pouring  out  of  the  Hub.  first  published  in 
1701.  It  in  in  the  following  words:  "Hie  fifth  Vi.-l  (vers.  In, 
11 ),  whi'-h  is  to  be  pouted  out  on  the  sent  of  the  Beast,  or  the 
dominions  which  more  immediately  belong  to  mid  depend  on  Uie 
Roman  See;  that,  I  sai/,  this  judgment  irill  probably  ieijin  about 
the  year  1794,  and  ej-pire  abcnit  A.  l>.  1848  ;  or  that  the  duration 
of  it  upon  this  siipjtositioti  irtfl  be  the  space  of  Jifty-four  years. 
For  I  do  suppose  that,  seeing  the  Pope  received  ihe  title  ot' 
Supreme  Bishop  no  sooner  than  A.  D.  600,  he  <  annot  be  sup 
posed  to  have  any  vial  poured  upon  his  sent  immediately  (so 
as  to  receive  his  authori'y  so  signally  HS  this  Judgment  must 
be  supposed  to  all)  until  tlie  year  1848,  irhich  is  the  date  of  th? 
tirelce  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  prophetical  account,  ichett  Iheij 
are  reckoned  from  A.  D.  6<>li.  lint  yet  we  t»re  not  to  imayin.- 
that  this  will  totally  destroy  the  Papacy  (though  it  will  ex 
ceedingly  wenkei;  it),  for  we  find  that  still  in  being  an  I 
alive,  wh-n  the  next  Vial  is  poured  out.'  p.  6S.  Ed.  New 
York.  It  is  a  circumstance  remarkably  in  accordance  with 
this  calculation,  that  in  the  year  1848  the  1'ope  was  ac'uallv 
driven  away  to  Oaeta,  -nd  that  at  the  present  time  (1851)  he 
i-<  restortd,  though  evidently  with  diminished  power." — K. 
B.C.1 

f  LSee  fool-note,  2d  column,  p.  201.— E.  R.  C.] 
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teadom  and  its  dependencies  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  Beast  and  his  image,  and  as  to  the  fate  of 
their  followers;  (2)  vers.  12,  13,  a  deep  impres 
sion  and  earnest  inculcation,  on  the  part  of  the 
true  Church,  of  the  near  approach  of  the  grand 
epoch  of  blessedness  predicted  in  Scripture  of 
departed  saints;  (3)  vers.  11-16,  the  first  grand 
act  of  the  judgments  of  the  consummation  on 
Antichristendom ;  (4)  vers.  17-20,  the  last  judg 
ment,  a  judgment  unto  blood,  upon  apostate 
Christendom.  Ch.  xvi.  15-21  presents  "  The 
fuller  Apocalyptic  figuration,  as  within- written,* 
of  the  events  immediately  preparatory  to,  and 
those  included  in,  the  seventh  Vial;  down  to  the 
wine-press  treading,  and  destruction  of  the  Beast 
and  False  Prophet,  immediately  before  the  Mil 
lennium ;"  in  it  are — (1)  ver.  15,  an  introduc 
tion  to  the  outpouring,  the  warning,  indicating 
increased  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  minis 
try  in  declaring  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the 
duty  of  being  prepared  to  meet  Him  (?) ;  (2) 
ver.  16,  the  success  of  the  unclean  spirits  in  in 
fluencing  kings  and  people  against  Christ  and 
His  Church;  (3)  vers.  17-20,  the  seventh  Vial 
— realities  yet  future,  are  symbolized,  viz.  :  An 
extraordinary  convulsion,  darkening  and  vitiation 
of  the  moral  and  political  atmosphere  of 
Europe  (having,  perhaps,  a  literal  groundwork 
in  some  ominous  derangement  of  the  natural  at 
mosphere),  ministering  disease  to  each  body 
politic,  and,  perhaps,  resolving  society  for 
awhile  into  its  primary  elements;  resulting, 
finally,  in  the  resolution  of  the  Papal  Empire 
into  a  tri-partite  form,  in  which  form  Rome  (in 
cluding  its  subject  ecclesiastical  State  and  the  po 
litical  tri-partition  connected  with  it),  is  to  re 
ceive  its  peculiar  and  appalling  fate. 

BARNES  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  Elliott;  he 
makes,  however,  the  following  important  differ 
ences  in  interpretation:  1.  The  pouring  out  of 
the  fourth  Vial  upon  the  sun,  etc.  (ver.  8),  indi 
cates  "that  a  scene  of  calamity  and  woe  would 
ensue  as  j/the  sun  should  be  made  to  pour  forth 
such  intense  heat  that  men  would  be  '  scorched,'  " 
the  reference  being  to  the  wars  following  the 
French  Revolution. — 2.  By  the  kings  of  the  East 
(ver.  12)  are  to  be  understood  the  rulers  of  the 
East  (Orient  ?)  ;  "All  that  is  fairly  implied  in 
the  language  here  is  that  the  kings  of  the  East 
•would  be  converted  to  the  true  religion,"  and 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  power  would 
be  in  order  thereto. — 3.  The  three  malign  influ 
ences  symbolized  by  the  "froys"  (ver.  13)  are 
not  specifically  characterized. — This  author 
quotes  largely  from  Allison's  History  of  Europe 
in  support  of  his  interpretations. 

STUART  regards  the  Vials  as  a  series  of  judg 
ments  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  termina 
ting  primarily  in  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  and  ultimately  (?)  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Pagan  power  under  Constan- 
tiue.  He  writes:  "The  author  of  the  Book 
lias  given  a  sketch  which  corresponds,  with  a 
good  degree  of  exactness,  to  the  state  of  facts. 
Tlie  persecuting  power  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
C'ased  in  the  main  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru 
salem.  Hence  the  tempest  and  earthquake  which 
lay  that  place  in  ruins,  are  the  finale  of  the  first 

•  [See  foot-note,  2U  column,  p.  201.— E.  R.  C.] 


catastrophe.  But  not  so  with  the  second.  The 
death  of  Nero  was  indeed  the  destruction  of  tho 
Beast,  for  the  time  being,  and  it  made  a  tempo 
rary  end  of  persecution.  But  the  Beast  still 
came  up  again  from  the  pit  ;  the  contest  was  re 
newed,  and,  with  many  remissions,  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Rome,  as 
heathen,  then  finally  ceased  to  persecute.  The 
Beast  was  finally  slain." 

WORDSWORTH  regards  the  visions  of  the  Vials 
as  partially  fulfilled,  and  yet  only  as  "a  prelude 
and  specimen  of  what  will  be  more  fully  de 
veloped."  He  interprets  the  slg  with  which  the 
ffe^ee  of  the  first  three  Vials  is  construed  as  de 
noting  infusion  into  and  admixture  with  the  ob 
ject  of  punishment,  and  the  e—i  of  the  last  four 
as  indicating  the  Divine  vengeance  as  trampling 
upon  it.  His  interpretation  of  the  Vials  is  as 
follows:  1.  This  plague  is  upon  men's  persons, 
and  consists  in  physical  and  spiritual  disease, 
the  result  of  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the 
Papacy. — -.  The  sea  represents  nations  in  a  rest 
less  state,  and  the  plague  is  that  carnal  men 
lose  the  genuine  properties  of  men  and  become 
mere  thiny.t. — 3.  This  plague  is  inflicted  on  the 
resources  of  the  Papacy  ;  those  things  that  once 
supplied  it  with  wealth  and  power  (indulgences, 
pretended  miracles,  etc. ),  become  occasions  and 
instruments  of  its  suffering  and  shame. — 4.  The 
temporal  splendor  (sun)  of  the  Papacy,  by  the 
galling  exactions  through  which  it  is  maintained, 
alreidy  scorches  its  subjects. — 5.  "The  fifth 
Vial  is  poured  upon  the  throne  of  the  Beast ;  and 
his  kingdom  is  darkened.  Here  is  another  re 
ference  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  etc.  (No  exposi 
tion  is  given.) — 6.  This  plague  consists  in  the  de 
cay  of  supremacy,  secular  and  spiritual,  which  is 
to  Rome,  the  spiritual  Babylon,  the  source  of  her 
glory  and  strength,  as  was  the  literal  Euphrates 
to  the  literal  Babylon.  By  the  kings  of  the  East 
are  symbolized  saints  whose  advance  Rome  lias 
hindered. — 7.  The  destruction  of.  Rome,  the 
mystical  Babylon.  "Uie  capital  city  of  the  Em 
pire  of  the  Beast." 

ALFORD.  This  writer  remarks  generally  con 
cerning  the  Vials:  1.  The  series  reaches  on  to 
the  time  of  the  end,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be 
placed  near  that  time.  2.  As  in  the  Seals  and 
the  Trumpets  there  is  a  marked  distinction  be 
tween  the  first  four  and  the  following  three — 
the  objects  of  the  former  being  the  earth,  the 
sea,  the  springs  of  water,  and  the  sun,  those  of 
the  latter  being  more  particularized.  3.  As  in 
the  other  series,  so  here  there  is  a  compendious 
and  anticipatory  character  about  several  of  tho 
Vials,  leading  us  to  believe  that  those  of  which 
this  is  not  BO  plain,  partake  of  this  character 
also.  4.  We  have  no  longer,  as  in  the  Trumpets, 
a  portion  of  each  element  affected,  but  the  wholt. 
5.  While  by  the  plague  of  the  fourth  Trumpet 
the  sun  is  partially  darkened,  by  that  of  the 
fourth  Vial  its  power  is  increased. — He  presents 
no  affirmative  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spe 
cific  plagues,  save  in  the  case  of  the  last,  which 
he  regards  ns  indicating  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  execution  of  ven 
geance  on-  the  mystic  Babylon. — For  parti 
cular  remarks  see  under  EXPLANATIONS  IN  DE 
TAIL. 

LORD:  The  office  of  the  seven  Angels  is 
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ply  to  assist  the  revelation,  by  designating  the 
commencement  of  the  seven  judgments,  and  dis 
tinguishing  them  as  inflictions  of  Divine  wrath; 
not  to  symbolize  the  agents  on  earth  by  whom 
they  are  caused.  The  interpretation  of  the 
several  Vials  is  as  follows:  1.  The  earth,  when 
distinguished  from  the  sea,  etc.,  denotes  the  popu 
lation  of  an  empire  under  a  settled  government; 
the  men  were  those  who  have  the  mark  of  the 
Wild-beast;  the  ulcer  symbolizes  an  analogous 
disease  of  the  mind  ;  a  restlessness  and  rancor  of 
passion  exasperated  by  agitating  and  noxious 
principles  and  opinions,  that  fill  it  with  a  sense 
of  obstruction,  degradation  and  misery — -this 
ulcer  represents  the  restlessness  under  injury, 
the  ardor  of  resentment,  hate,  and  revenge,  the 
noxiousness  and  contagion  of  false  principles 
and  opinions  that  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  political  disquiets  of  the  European  States  to 
ward  the  close  of  the  last  century. — --.  The  sea 
denotes  the  population  of  a  central  kingdom  in 
violent  commotion  ;  it  is  to  the  animals  that  live 
in  it  what  a  people  is  to  the  monarchs,  nobles, 
ecclesiastics,  etc.,  who  owe  to  them  their  sup 
port.  This  symbol  denotes  the  second  great  act 
in  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  the  people 
slaughtered  one  another,  and  exterminated  all 
the  influential  ranks,  king  and  queen,  nobles, 
etc. — 3.  Rivers  find,  fountains  are  to  the  sea  what 
smaller  exterior  communities  are  to  a  great  cen 
tral  nation.  This  symbol  denotes  the  vast  blood 
shed  in  the  other  Apocalyptic  kingdoms,  in  the 
insurrections  and  wars  that  sprung  out  of  the 
French  Revolution. — 4.  Those  who  exercise  the 
government  of  a  kingdom  are  to  the  people  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  land  and  sea.  This  symbol  de 
notes  that  the  rulers  of  the  people  on  whom  the 
preceding  judgments  fell,  were  to  become  armed 
with  extraordinary  and  destructive  powers,  and 
to  employ  them  in  the  most  violent  and  insupport 
able  oppression. — 5.  The  ascription  of  a  throne 
and  kiiijdnm  to  the  Wild-beast  shows  that  he 
is  the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of  an  empire.  The 
effect  of  the  Vial  on  the  throne  is  not  depicted, 
but  only  its  consequence  to  the  kingdom;  the 
subversion  of  the  throne,  however,  is  implied  — 
the  event  indicated  is  the  subversion  of  the  im 
perial  throne  of  France,  and  re-establishment 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  1814  and  1815. — 6. 
The  Euphratts  is  used  as  a  symbol  in  a  relation 
analogous  to  that,  of  the  literal  river  to  the  lite 
ral  Babylon.  The  entire  symbol  indicates  that 
agencies  are  to  be  exerted  by  which  vast  crowds 
of  the  supporters  of  the  nationalized  hierar 
chies  (see  p.  283)  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
them.  This  Vial  has  already  begun. — (Vers.  13- 
16.  The  Drayon  is  the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  supporting  an 
apostate  Church,  and  arrogating  the  right  of 
dictating  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  and  im 
plies  that  at  the  period  of  this  event,  a  govern 
ment  is  to  subsist  that  shall  nationalize  the  reli 
gion  of  that  empire  as  under  its  last  imperial 
head  ;  the  Wil.d-beast  is  the  symbol  of  the  civil 
rulers  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Western  Empire  ; 
and  the  False-Prophet  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Papal  states.  The  unclean  fpirits  represent  ec 
clesiastics  who  profess  to  work  miracles,  and 
thus  establish  a  Divine  sanction  to  their  mission  ; 
they  induce  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  to 


unite  in  a  war  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
Christ's  Kingdom.  The  Great  Day  is  the  day 
when  Christ  shall  visibly  descend  from  Heaven 
and  destroy  His  enemies  and  establish  His  King 
dom.) — 7.  This  Vial  is  to  be  poured  into  the  air 
which  envelopes  the  globe,  indicating  that  the 
great  changes  which  follow  it  are  to  extend  to 
all  nations.  Lightning n,  voices,  and  thunders  aie 
symbols  of  the  vehement  thoughts  and  passion 
ate  expressions  of  multitudes,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  discovery  of  momentous  truth.  The 
earthquake  denotes  a  civil  revolution  in  which 
the  whole  surface  of  universal  society  is  to  be 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  ancient  political  in 
stitutions  to  be  shaken  down.  Great  Bait/Ion  (p. 
283)  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
cities  of  the  nations  are  the  hierarchies  without 
the  ten  kings,  as  the  Russian,  Greek,  etc. ;  these 
are  to  fall.  Great  Babylon  is  then  to  be  de 
stroyed.  Every  smaller  combination  of  men 
symbolized  by  the  islands  is  to  be  dissolved,  etc. 
These  events  are  to  follow  the  Advent,  to  pre 
cede  the  vintage  and  perhaps  the  harvest,  and 
are  to  occupy  a  considerable  period. 

GLASGOW  interprets  the  Vials:  1.  The  Vial 
was  poured  out  by  the  preaching  of  Luther  in 
1517  ;  the  woe  was  executed  in  the  wars  waged 
by  Charles  V.,  subsequent  to  1519,  against 
France  and  R,ome. — 2.  Poured  out  in  the  great 
Protest  in  1529;  the  woe  executed  in  the  imme 
diately  following  wars. — 3.  The  rivers  and 
fountains  represent  the  purer  Christians  that, 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  nominal  Christianity, 
have  spiritual  life.  The  pouring  out  of  this 
Vial  is  the  shedding  of  Protestant  martyrs' 
blood,  beginning  in  1546;  followed  by  the  shed 
ding  of  retributive  blood. — 4.  Symbolizes  a 
stroke  (?)  upon  the  ecclesiastical  power.  It  be 
gan  at  the  rising  of  the  Tridentine  Council  in 
1564,  and  was  followed  by  the  Popedom  of  Pius 
V.,  the  revolution  in  Holland,  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Eng 
lish  coast  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  etc.,  produ 
cing  what  has  been  styled  "the  counter-Re 
formation." — 5.  The  attitude  of  self-defence  as 
sumed  by  the  Protestants  against  Rome,  followed 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.— 6.  The  decay  of  the 
population  and  power  of  the  nations  that  con 
stitute  Great  Babylon,  i.  e.,  the  Roman  or  La 
tin  nations,  beginning  with  the  first  French  re 
volution. — 7.  The  air  represents  the  intellectual 
department  of  knowledge.  The  pouring  out  of 
this  Vial  symbolizes  the  remarkable  changes  in 
political  ideas,  and  revolutions  in  governments 
that  have  taken  place  and  are  yet  to  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  advance 
in  Science  and  Philosophy,  to  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  the  systems  of  the  heathen  world 
(involved  in  the  fall  of  the  cities  of  the  nations) 
and  Romanism  (involved  in  the  fall  of  Babylon 
or  Rome).— E.  R.  C.] 

EXPLANATIONS   IN    DETAIL. 

On  the  different  divisions  of  the  Vials  of  An 
ger  into  four  and  three,  and  five  and  two,  com 
pare  Diisterdieck,  p.  489.  The  same  commenta 
tor  observes  here  (in  variation  from  p  21)  that 
"  all  seven  Vials  are  poured  out  one  after  the 
other  without  intermission."  At  all  events,  the 
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vehement  haste  of  a  rapid  approach  to  the  end 
is  unmistakable.  Though  there  is  no  longer 
question  of  a  fraction  that  is  smitten  (first  a 
fourth,  then  a  third),  yet  the  generalness  of  the 
phrase,  on  the  earth,  on  the  tea,  etc.,  is  not  lo  be 
understood  in  a  literally  absolute  sense,  but 
only  as  a  universal  operation  which  draws  the 
process  of  worldly  history  to  a  close;  otherwise 
we  could  hear  no  more  of  an  emerging  Church 
of  God,  the  Bride  of  Christ. 

Ver.  1.  A  great  voice. — "  This  can  belong 
only  to  God  Himself  (Bengel,  Ziillig,  Hengsten- 
berg)."  Diisterdieck.  The  voice  speaks,  how 
ever,  of  the  Vials  of  the  anger  of  God. — The 
voice  out  of  the  Temple  is  the  voice  of  the 
Temple  itself.  The  house  of  salvation  says:  My 
work  upon  this  hardened  race  is  at  an  end;  now 
let  the  reign  of  anger  begin.  In  like  manner  ii 
was  the  spirit  of  compassion,  from  the  four 
horns  of  the  Altar,  which  in  its  time  gave  the 
signal  for  the  loosing  of  the  hosts  of  horsemen 
by  the  Euphrates  (see  ch.  ix.  13).  The  Apostle 
Paul  makes  the  entirely  analogous  declaration 
(1  Cor.  v.):  "In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  hive  determined  ....  to  deliver  the 
same  unto  Satan."  See  Rom.  ii.  5. 

Into  the  earth. — Here  the  earth  embraces 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  Vials  of  Anger,  in  dis 
tinction  from  [the  earth  of]  ver.  2.  Comp.  ch. 
viii.  5. 

Ver.  2.  Into  the  earth. — The  earth  in  a  spe 
cial  sense,  in  accordance  with  its  symbolical  im 
port  (see  above). — An  evil  and  grievous 
sore. — Ex.  ix.  19,  Deut.  xxviii.  3-5,  Job  ii.  7. 
The  malignant  sore  comes  upon  individual  men 
from  the  earth — from  the  corrupt  mass  it  fastens 
upon  individuals;  the  corrupt  character  of  the 
theocratic  authority  corrupts  those  characters 
that  arn  subject  to  it,  throws  them  into  a  condi 
tion  of  moral  self-consumption.  As  they  have 
marked  themselves  with  the  xapayfia  of  the 
Beast,  they  are  now,  by  way  of  retribution, 
marked  with  the  sore. 

Ver.  3.  Into  the  sea. — On  the  symbolical 
import  of  this,  see  Syn.  View. — Blood  as  of  a 
dead  man. — "  Not.  a  great  pool  of  blood,  as 
of  many  slain  (on  venpov  &S=VEKP<JV,  see  a-Lapide, 
Eichh.,  Ue  Wette,  Heng^ten.,  et  al.),  but  the 
horribleness  of  the  fact  is  increased  by  the  cir 
cumstance  that  the  sea  seems  like  the  coagu 
lated  and  already  putrefying  blood  of  a  dead 
man  (Bengel,  Ziillig,  et  al.)."  Diisterd.  Since 
the  blood  of  a  living  person  quickly  coagulates, 
the  difference  does  not  seem  so  very  great.  The 
main  thing  is  that  it  is  changed  as  into  dead 
blood  of  dead  men,  in  which  no  living  being  can 
be  \vi:hout  dying.  Fearful  deadly  poisoning  of 
the  life  of  the  n  itions.  That  which  had  its  be 
ing  in  this  sea,  lost  its  life  in  it.  "  Td  iv  TT)  &a- 
Xuarst)  is  in  apposition"  (Ebrard). 

Vers.  4-7.  Into  the  rivers  and  fountains 
of  waters. — The  drinkableness  of  this  blood, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  sea,  should,  we 
think,  not  be  premised.*  Here  the  drinking  of 

*  [Lange  has  reference,  probably,  to  the  following  passage 
in  Dusterdieck:  "  Taura  refers  to  ver. 4,  not  to  ver.  3,  lor  re- 
f -rence  is  h-id  iver.  6)  t  •  drinkable  water  which  is  turiiel 
in  o  bloo<l,  no  th:it  the  inhabitants  of  the  eirth,  who  have  shed 
t  -e  blo<Ml  of  Saints  and  Prophets  (romp.  ch.  xiii.  7,  10,  vi. 
10,  xi.  7.  xvii  fi,  xix. '!)  are  n  w  constrained  to  drink  blood." 
Diisterdieck,  howcv  r,  does  not  assert  that  the  water  of  the 


blood  is  a  punishment;  in  ch.  xvii.  6  it  appears 
as  an  offence  meriting  punishment.  la  the  lat 
ter  passage,  the  effect  of  fanatical  blood-shed 
ding,  intoxicating  even  to  frenzy,  is  meaut  ;  here 
we  have  the  punishment  of  men  with  the  drink' 
ing,  repugnant  to  nature,  of  blood  —  the  imbi 
bing  of  nauseous  and  pernicious  draughts  of 
moral  death  (ever  provocative  of  greater  thirst) 
which  they  derive  from  those  very  streams  and 
fountains  that  should  give  them  clear,  refresh 
ing,  living  water. 

And  I  heard  the  Angel  of  the  waters 
saying.  —  This  Any  el  is  certainly  not  the  guardian 
Angel  of  the  physical  waters  (see  De  Wette,  p. 
156,  with  reference  to  ch.  Tii.  1  —  "Angels  over 
the  winds"  —  and  ch.  xiv.  18  —  an  Angel  over 
fire),  but  neither  is  he  merely  "  the  Angel  who 
emptied  the  Vial  upon  the  water"  (Grot.,  Eb 
rard).  As  sacrifices  and  prayers  have  a  di 
vinely  ordained  mission,  represented  by  the 
fire-Angol,  so  geniuses  —  or  the  source-points  of 
spiritual  [£r«z's^'y=intellectual,  spirituil,  as 
distinct  from  material]  life  —  and  spiritual  [yeix- 
tig"\  currents  have  their  divinely-appointed 
mission.  The  spirit  of  the  Divine  destination 
of  spirits  and  spirit-currents,  therefore,  gives 
utterance  to  the  subsequent  deliverance  upon 
the  great  criminality  of  those  men  who  have  per 
verted  these  Divine  appointments  into  the  unna 
tural  and  horrible  opposite  of  that  which  thpy 
were  intended  to  be  —  into  fountains  and  rivers 
of  blood  and  death.  According  to  Diisterdieck, 
the  four  Living-beings  are  analogous  to  the 
Angel  over  the  water;  he  perceives  a  similarity 
to  them  in  the  Danielic  Angel-princes  also,  whom 
he  mentions  (p.  492)  in  connection  with  Rabbini 
cal  conceptions  ("earth-angels,  sea-angels,  fire- 
angels  and  the  like)."  Hengstenberg  violently 
assumes  a  connection  between  our  passage  and 
John  v.  4. 

Who  art  and  "Who  wast.  —  "  The  nal  6 
epxouevoc,  is  wanting  here  as  in  ch.  xi.  17,  be 
cause  the  coming  to  judgment  is  already  in  pro- 
cessof  fulfillment."  —  Holy,  baioq.  —  In  this  retri 
bution,  God  has  shown  not  only  His  righteous 
ness,  but  also  His  6aior^,  His  holy  and  pure 
personal  dignity,  the  Divine  humanity  of  His 
government,  as  making  visitation  in  this  judg 
ment  for  the  criminal  contempt  of  personal  dig 
nity.  [The  term  oovof  has  reference  to  the  cove 
nant  love  and  mercy  of  Jehovah  toward  His  own 
people.  It  is  here  used  as  the  most  fitting 
ascription  to  Him  who  had  avenged  the  blood 
of  His  ayioi.,  His  consecrated  ones  upon  their  per 
secutors.*  —  E.  R.  C.]  —  The  blood  of  saints. 

rivers  and  fountains  it  any  more  drinkable    in   its  trans 
formed  state,  HS  blooil,  than  the  blo-id  of  the  pea.  —  TR.J 
*  [Tins  U  one  of  the  two  ocrurrencej  of  O<TIO<  in  the  Apo- 


.  .     .  ,  .    .       . 

parative'y  frequent  occurrence  in  th"  LXX.,  and  is  there  ge 
nerally  employed  to  translate  "V^n  ;  it  w  also  occasionally 
used  for  If,  11710,  DH,  D'Oi"!.  CREMER  writes:  "The 


meaning  of  "VOn  is  to  be  defined  according  to 
HnpfelJ  O'l  Ps.  iv  4).  Thi<  word,  which  is^^oodnens,  tin-l- 
>«•«*,  is  used  to  denote  Qod's  holy  love  towards  His  peoplo 
Israel,  '  both  HS  the  source  and  as  the  result  of  HM  sovereign 
choice  and  cov-nant  with  them;'  when  applied  to  men  'it 
do«s  n  >t  den  >te  the  corresponding  covenant  relationship 
and  feeling  of  Israel  toward  God  •  n  t  even  in  2  Chron.  vi.  4:4 
i  f.  ;  Ida.  Iv.  3  ;  ivii.  1),  but  love  and  mercifulness  towards 
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— Matt,  xxiii.  35;  Rev.  vi.  10,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  24, 
xix.  2. 

From  the  altar.* — The  spirit  of  human  des 
tiny  is  not  alone  in  adoring  the  righteousness 
and  purity  of  God  in  this  judgment ;  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  of  reconciliation,  of  intercession, 
joins  in  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  former. 
Over  against  the  praise  of  Jehovah,  the  voice 
from  the  Altar  brings  in  view  the  almighty  so 
vereignty  of  God,  the  rule  of  Elohirn  Sabaoth, 
and  instead  of  God's  holiness  it  magnifies,  to 
gether  with  the  righteousness,  the  truth  in  the 
judgments  of  God.  These  do  not  appear  simply 
at  the  end,  unmediated;  they  are  prepared  from 
the  beginning  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  of  the  human  conscience,  and  of  history. 
The  bold  and  heuce  difficult  expression  per 
sonifying  the  Altar,  has  been  the  subject  of  mani 
fold  conjectures  and  additions,  such  as  the  fol 
lowing:  Another  Angel  from  the  Altar  [E.  V.]; 
the  Angel  who  keeps  watch  over  the  spirits  un 
der  the  Altar;  an  inhabitant  of  Heaven  stand 
ing  by  the  Altar,  etc.  The  explanation  of  Bede: 
Inttrior  affectus  sanctorum  vel  an'jelorum,  vel  homi- 
num,  does  not,  properly  belong  in  this  category 
of  supplements  cited  by  Diisterdieck.  See  ch. 
ix.  13.  According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  idea  of 
the  speaking  Altar  is  intelligible  from  chaps,  vi. 
10,  viii.  3,  ix.  13,  xiv.  18.  But  no  more  than 
we  are  at  liberty  to  identify  all  Altar-visions, 
may  we  identify  the  voice  of  the  Altar  itself  and 
the  voice  of  soul-lives  beneath  it  crying  for  ven 
geance.  According  to  Hengstenberg,  "the  Al 
tar  itself  here  rejoices  at  the  vengeance"  for 
the  '•  blood  shed  upon  it"  (?). 

Vers.  8,  9.  Upon  the  sun. — Reference  is  not 
had  to  the  sun  considered  by  and  for  itself;  but 
neither  is  the  sun,  "in  its  burning  quality," 
"the  figure  of  the  sufferings  of  this  life."  The 
operation  of  the  sun  of  revelation  is  intended 
(comp.  ch.  viii.  12).  This  operation — which  is 
Christianity, — from  being  an  enlightening  and 
warming  agency  of  blessing,  is,  by  the  anger-fire 
of  fanaticism,  over  which  the  anger  of  God  rules 
in  judgment,  converted  \ntoa.glowingfire-shine  [in 
stead  of  the  former  and  proper  sun-shine. — Tu.], 
which  makes  men  hot  with  great  heat  (passive); 
hereupon  men,  unable  to  distinguish  between 
this  fervid  glow  of  an  externalized  Christianity 
and  the  name  of  God,  Divine  revelation  itself, 
blaspheme  the  name  of  the  God  Who  has  authority 
over  these  plagues,  instead  of  becoming  converted 
(and  so  distinguishing  between  revelation-faith 
an  1  fanaticism)  and  giving  Him  glory.  This  obdu 
racy  must  be  distinguished  from  impenitency 
(ch.  ix.  20). — It  was  given  unto  it;  ab-y — 
to  the  sun  (Do  Wette,  et  al.).  Bengel  and  others 
incorrectly:  to  the  Angel. 

Vers.  10,  11.  Upon  the  throne  of  the 
"Wild- beast. — As  in  the  fourtk  Vial  of  Anger 


o'hers  who  a--e  united  with  us  in  the  same  holy  covenant.  It 
is  generally  us  d  of  love  (Icsceii'lirig  from  above  to  those  be 
neath,  and  not  of  love  ascending.'  "  See  al  o  Alexander  on 
Ps.  iv.  4  ('•'>).  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  ocrios  is  nerer 
used  in  the  LXX.  for  tynp,  or  any  o.h.-r  word  which  ayio? 

is  employed  to  render,  save  in  one  instance,  Prov.  xxii.  11, 
where  it  is  used  to  translate  "Mnt3,  which  in  a  rinyle  in 
stance,  Lev.  x.  H,  is  translated  ayios.  And  yet  these  terms 
are,  in  the  E.  V.  of  the  New  Testament,  almost  invariably 
trans  a  ed  by  the  one  word  holy  I — E.  R.  C.J 
*  [See  TEXT  A.VD  GBAMM.,  Note  It.— E.  It.  C.] 


the  judgment  upon  Babylon,  the  Harlot,  is  already 
fores'hadowed,  so  in  this  fifth  Vial  the  judgment 
upon  the  Beast,  and  in  the  sixth  the  'judgment 
upon  Gog  and  Magog  (see  ch.  xiii.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.) 
are  intimated. — The  throne  of  the  Biast  is  the  prin- 
cipial  system  upon  which  the  power  of  the 
Antichristian  life  of  the  people  rests.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  absolute  quantita 
tive  majority  is  the  root  of  the  most  godless 
and  mischievous  confusions  and  seditious  agita 
tions,  and  that  with  the  loosing  of  these  confu 
sions,  induced  by  the  Angel  of  anger,  a  great 
intellectual  and  social  darkness  must  of  necessity 
diffuse  itself  over  that  kingdom  (not  rulcrdom)  of 
the  Beast  which,  in  nn  ethical  sense,  was  already 
darkened.  That  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the 
Egyptian  darkness  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied ;  it, 
however,  plays  no  important  part  here. — They 
gnawed  their  tongues. — Together  with  the 
sensation  of  torment,  tiie  emotion  of  rage  is  ex 
pressed,  as  in  the  wailing  and  gnash  ing  of  teeth. — 
Blasphemed  the  Q-od  of  the  Heaven.— The 
blasphemy  is  directed  no  longer  simply  against 
the  name  of  God,  revelation,  but  against  the  God 
of  the  Heaven,  the  primeval  revelation  of  God,  and 
God  in  His  universal  revelation — hence,  against 
all  that  is  Divine.  They  have  now  reached  the 
stage  of  recognizing,  in  the  incipient  ruin  of  the 
bestial  kingdom,  all  the  foregoing  plagues  as 
plagues,  but  instead  of  now,  at  last,  repenting 
of  their  works,  they  puss  from  their  unbelief  to 
that  demonic  belief  in  which  they  do  indeed  re 
cognize  the  God  of  Heaven  as  the  author  of 
their  plagues  and  sores,  but  recognize  Him  only 
consciously  to  blaspheme  Him  even  in  this  phase 
of  heavenly  omnipotence  and  glory.  Ebrard 
queries  how  a  darkening  or  mere  withdrawal  of 
light  can  be  conceived  of  as  causing  so  great 
torments.  The  key  to  this  problem  is,  he  thinks, 
furnished  by  the  locust-plague  of  the  fifth  Trum 
pet — the  present  darkness  being  occasioned,  as 
he  maintains,  by  a  host  of  scorpions — and  he 
declares  that  "any  man  who  is  not  wilfully  blind 
must  be  able  to  see  this."  The  sores  of  ver.  11 
are  also,  as  he  thinks,  distinguished  from  those 
of  ver.  2,  as  the  consequences  of  the  unrnen- 
tioned  scorpion-stings.  The  problem  as  here  set 
forth  presupposes  sensuous  causes  and  effects; 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  however,  there  is  nothing 
easier  of  conception  than  that  the  incipient 
darkening  of  the  Antichristian  Kingdom  and  all 
the  fanatical  hopes  based  upon  it  should  result 
in  the  rage  and  torment  of  despair. 

Vers.  12-16.  Upon  the  great  river  [Lange: 
the]  Euphrates. — SeeSyx.ViKW;  comp.  ch.  ix. 
14.  Above  all  things  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  starting  point  of  this  side  of  the  Euphrates 
(ch.  ix.)  and  that  of  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Therein  is  contained  not  merely  a  distinction, 
but  also  a  contrast.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to 
identify  the  Eastern  kinys  with  the  four  Angels 
(Ebrard).  As  little  are  they  iden  ical  with  the 
ten  kings,  ch.  xvii.  12,  who  give  their  power  to 
Hie  Beast  (D*  Wette,  Dusterd  ).  The  prepara 
tion  of  the  judgment  upon  the  Beast  was  treated 
of  under  the  fifth  Vial  of  anger.  References 
to  Eastern  kings  or  Parthian  allies  ([confede 
rated  with  Nero  against  Rome]  Ewalil),  in  the 
interest  of  the  so-called  synchrouo-historical 
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interpretation,  need  no  more  than  a  mention. 
An  utter  misapprehension  of  the  sixth  plague  is 
manifested  in  Bengel's  designation  of  the  immi 
nent  judgment  upon  the  kings  as  itself  the 
plague,  into  which  the  kings  run.  The  plague, 
undoubtedly,  culminates  in  the  barely  intimated 
defeat  of  the  kings  ;  but  their  very  coming  is  a 
plague  also,  because,  like  the  Hun  and  Mongol 
trains,  they  sweep  away  with  them  to  the  battle 
against.  God  all  the  unsealed  men  and  powers  on 
their  road.  On  account  of  the  laying  bare  of 
the  Euphrates'  bed,  an  event  of  historical  oc 
currence  in  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  it 
is  maintained  by  some  (Hofmann,  Ebrard,  De 
Wette,  Bruckner)  that  a  battle  of  the  Eastern  kings 
against  the  spiritual  Babylon  is  intended.  To  De 
Wette  this  passage  suggests  the  passage  of  Israel 
through  the  Jordan.  A  number  of  interpreta 
tions  of  the  kings  see  in  Ue  Wette,  p.  157.  Al- 
casar:  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists;  Bullinger 
and  others:  Believing  princes;  Grotius:  Con- 
stantine  the  Great;  Vitringa:  The  Kingdom  of 
France.  Others:  The  King  of  Persia,  the  Bar 
barians,  the  Turks,  the  Flavians.  Jews  adopt 
ing  the  Christian  faith  (Herder:  the  Babylonish 
Jews  who  go  to  the  ail  of  those  of  Palestine),  etc. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon,  etc. — 
Combined  operation  of  all  the  evil  powers.  Out  of 
the  three  great  mouths  go  forth  three  unclean 
spirits,  as  spirits  of  seduction.  Or  rather  they 
have  gone  forth  from  these  mouths  and  now  ex 
ist  independently,  although  at  the  time  of  the  lust 
battle,  in  which  Gog  and  Magog  are  judged, 
the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  are  already  de 
stroyed  (ch.  xix.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  some 
expositors  would  fain  read  in  ver.  14  kn^ope'cE- 
cdai  instead  of  EKrropevcTai,  in  order,  by  means 
of  an  artificial  construction  (see  Hengstenberg), 
to  gain  the  missing  verb — which  would,  however, 
occasion  material  difficulties.  The  seed  of  re 
bellion  lives  on  in  impure  spirits  in  that  ring  of 
heathenism  which  encircles  the  Millennial  King 
dom.  Be  it,  moreover,  considered  that  here  we 
are  still  in  the  course  of  the  collective  unitous 
description  of  the  preparation  for  the  General 
Judgment,  and  the  colors  of  the  three  judg 
ments  still  play  into  each  other. 

As  frogs. — This  similarity  is  borne  by  the 
unclean  spirits  themselves;  it  is  not  their  un- 
cleanness  simply  that  is  denoted  by  the  uc  (as 
according  to  Hengstenberg).  The  Egyptian 
frogs  (Ex.  viii.)  were  plaguing  spirits  because 
they  went  everywhere  and  defiled  every  thing 
with  their  uncleanness  ;  these  are  plaguing  spi 
rits  because  they  go  forth  to  all  parts  as  unclean 
demons,  and  seduce  the  kings  of  the  earth  to 
war  against  the  City  of  God.  They  operate  as 
spirits  of  demons,  i.  e.,  through  ethico-psychical 
domination,  after  the  analogy  of  possession. 
Even  after  the  judgment  upon  the  centralization 
of  evil  in  the  Harlot,  in  the  Beast,  and  in  the 
False  Prophet,  Satanic  evil  shall  continue  to  ex 
ist  in  a  seed  of  evil  reminiscences  amongst  the 
heathen,  and  in  demonic  operations.  The  ex 
pedition  to  which  they  excite  the  Eastern  peo 
ples  is  not  directed  ngainst  Babylon=Rome,  for 
this  has  already  (chap.  xvii.  18)  incurred  judg 
ment.  Hengstenberg  says  that  the  expedi 
tion  is  directed  against  Canaan,  i.  e.,  the  Church, 
and  that  the  prediction  has  reference  "  not  to 


something  that  shall  happen  at  some  one  futura 
time,  but  to  that  which  is  to  be  continually  ro- 
peated."  It  is  also  asserted  that  Rome  is  no'; 
referred  to,  because  all  the  other  plagues  have 
an  oecumenical  character.  As  if  it  were  not 
called  urbs  frona  orbis.  That  the  expedition  is 
really  not  directed  against  Babylon-Rome  is 
evident  from  the  order  of  the  judgments.  Ac 
cording  to  Grotius,  by  the  three  frogs  should  be 
understood  three  forms  of  superstition  to  which 
Maxentius  was  addicted  (the  first  is  extispicium, 
not  exstispicium)  ;  according  to  Luther,  the  so 
phists — n-vm^ly,  Faber,  Eck  and  Emser:  accord 
ing  to  Vitringa,  the  Jesuits  (the  dried  Euphrates 
beini?  France,  drained  by  its  kings)  ;  according 
to  Calovius,  the  Jesuits,  Capuchins  and  Calviu- 
ists,  etc.  According  to  Duster  lieck,  we  should 
not  ask  what  is  to  be  understood  by  these  three 
spirits — i.  e.,  they  are  schematical — importing 
nothing.  According  io  Artemidor  (see  De 
Wette),  the  frogs  are  significant  of  jugglers  and 
buffoons.  Aristophanes  portrayed  their  allego 
rical  significance  long  before  the  writing  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  frog  has  been  used  as  a  sym 
bol  in  manifold  connections  (see  Friedrich,  Sym- 
bvlik  und  Mythologie  der  Natur,  p.  611).  A  lively 
interpretation  of  these  little  impotent,  yet  withal 
vociferous,  dwellers  in  slime,  see  in  Ebrard,  p. 
435.  Friedrich  brings  out  the  additional  fact 
that  frogs  have  impudent  eyes. 

Doing  signs. — By  this  can  be  meant  only 
lying  apparent  miracles* — a  description  which 
applies  to  demonic  miracles  in  general.  De 
Wotte  speaks  of  an  infatuating  eloquence.  The 
charm  of  eternally-repeated  phrases  is  resident 
in  will-magic,  in  the  overpowering  of  weak  souls 
by  the  semblance  of  assurance. — The  kings 
of  the  whole  inhabited  world. — This  ex 
pression  is  conditioned  by  the  preceding  words: 
the  Eastern  kings  ;  although  these  may  finally 
draw  yet  other  powers  into  their  vortex. — To 
the  war  of  the  great  day. — The  two  days 
and  the  two  battles  [wars]  (ch.  xix.  19,  xx.  9)  are 
as  yet  wrapped  together  in  one — in  such  a  man 
ner,  however,  that  the  last  battle  is  faintly  visible. 
See  Ezek.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.;  Dan  xii.  1;  Zech.  xii., 
xiv. — The  day  of  the  last  end-judgment,  properly 
so-called  (Jude  6).  Thus  Bengel,  De  Wette,  and 
others.  Other  interpretations:  the  day  is  the 
entire  time  from  the  passion  of  Christ  to  the  end 
(Bede).  "The  day  of  God  has  a  comprehensive 
character,  denoting  all  the  phases  of  God's  judg 
ments,  etc."  (Hengst.)  This  is  an  attempt  at  the 
obliteration  of  definities — paving  the  way  for 
his  theory  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 

[The  expressions,  day  of  the  Lord,  great  day  of 
the  Lord,  etc.,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
New  Testament ;  see  Acts  ii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  i.  8:  v 
5;  2  Cor.  i.  14;  Phil.  i.  6,  10;  ii.  16;  1  Thess. 
v.  2,  4;  2  Thess.  ii.  2;  2  Peter  iii.  10,  12.  These 
passages  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those 
in  2  Peter),  together  with  the  one  under  consi 
deration,  seem  to  refer  to  the  day  of  Christ's 
appearing  for  the  establishment  of  His  Millen 
nial  Kingdom  (comp.  ch.  xix.  11-21  ;  Matt,  xxiv. 
30  sqq.),  and  not  to  the  dny  of  Final  Judgment 
(comp.  ch.  xx.  11-15;  Matt.  xxv.  81  sqq  )  See 
Excursus  on  THE  FUTURE  COMINGS  OP  TH« 

LORD,  p.  339.— E.  R.  C.] 

*  [See  Add.  Comment  on  ch.  xiii.  13,  p.  270.— K.  R.  C.] 
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Behold.  I  come  as  a  thief. — A  practical, 
•warning  digression  of  the  Apostle,  as  in  similar 
great  decisive  moments.  As  a  vivid  reminder 
of  a  saying  of  the  Lord,  he  introduces  the  Lord 
as  immediately  speaking  (sen  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  44, 
Luke  xii.  39,  llev.  iii.  3).  [Not  a  digression  of 
the  Apocalyptist,  but  a  solemn  re-affirmation  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  warning  of  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles;  coinp.  Matt.  xx'v.  43,  44;  Mark  xiii. 
35,  36;  Luke  xii.  39;  1  Thess.  v.  2,  4:  2  Peter 
iii.  10.— E.  11.  C  ]  The  peculiar  form  of  Christ's 
admonition — as  recommending  watchfulness — is 
doub  less  based  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  speak 
ing  to  believing  readers.  The  keeping  of  the 
garments  of  salvation  is  an.  idea  which  lies  the 
closer  at  hand  since  the  glance  of  the  Seer 
passes  beyond  even  the  day  of  the  Parousia  and 
the  secure  years  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 

And  He  [or  they],  etf. — The  combatants 
are,  without  their  will  or  even  their  knowledge, 
under  the  guidance  of  God,  Who  brings  them  to 
the  battle-ground  of  their  defeat  (Ezek.  xxxix. 
2}.  The  subject  of  awi'/ya-yev  is  God  (Ilengsten., 
Ebrard) ;  not  the  sixth  Angel  (Bengel),  nor  the 
Dragon  (Evvald),  nor,  still  less,  the  unclean  spi 
rits  (Block,  DcWette  [Diisterdieck]).*  Harma 
geddon. — SecSvN.  Vu:w.  On  the  different  inter 
pretations  of  Harmageddon,  see  Diisterdieck,  p. 
499.  (Etymological  interpretations:  Excidiumez- 
ercitus;  the  Capitol ;  Mount  Janiculus.  Histo 
rical  interpretations:  The  Mcgiddo  of  Jud.  v. 
19,  or  the  Megiddo  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  29; 
comp.  Zech.  xii.  11.)  Diisterdieck  indeed  notes 
the  fact  that  the  term  mountain  of  Mcgiddo  (fajD 
TH)  differs  from  both  of  the  Old  Testament  appel 
lations — the  waters  of  Megiddo,  and  the  valley 
[Germ.,  Ebene=p\,iin~\  of  Megiddo;  he,  however, 
looks  upon  this  distinction  as  an  accessory  cir 
cumstance,  and  thinks  that  there  can  l»e  a  re 
ference  only  to  the  place  where  the  Israelites 
were  victorious  over  the  kings  of  Canaan  (Jud. 
v.  19).  But  why  should  not  the  fateful  name 
of  Megiddo  have  given  occasion  to  a  symbolical 
compound,  with  reference  to  Ezekiel  and  Zecha- 
riah  ? — denoting,  therefore,  the  mountains  of 
Jerusalem  in  a  symbolical  sense.  On  the  re 
peated  reference  to  Rome  in  Ewald,  see  Diister 
dieck. — In  an  architectonic  aspect  it  is  very 
noteworthy  that  the  sixth  plague  conducts  us  to 
the  place  of  judgment  at  Harmageddon,  without 
describing  the  judgment  itself. 

[Harmagedon. — "  It  is  evidently  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  place  that 
its  appropriate  significance  lies.  For  otherwise 
why  should  ejipaiari  be  prefixed  to  it?  .  .  .  But 
this  circumstance  does  not  deprive  the  name  of 
geographical  reality  ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
on  every  account  that  such  reality  exists  here. 
The  words  rbv  TOTTOV  rbv  Ka^ov/ievov  would  surely 
not  be  used  except  of  a  real  place  habitually  so 
named,  or  by  a  name  very  like  this.  Nor  need 
we  search  very  far  for  the  place  pointed  out. 
njrD~"^n,  the  Mountain  of  Megiddo,  designates  at 
least  the  neighborhood  where  the  Canaanitish 
kings  were  overthrown  by  Barak,  Jud.  v.  19; 
an  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  two 
triumphal  songs  of  Israel  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testamen',  and  therefore  one  well  worthy  of 


*  [See  TEXT.  AND  GRAM.,  Note  21.— E.  B.  C.] 


symbolizing  the  great  final  overthrow  of  the 
k  ngs  of  the  earth  leagued  against  Christ.*  That 
the  name  slightly  differs  from  that  given  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  it  is  the  plain  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  22)  or  the  waters  (Judg.  v.  19)  of  Me 
giddo,  is  of  slight  consequence,  and  may  be 
owing  to  a  reason  which  I  shall  dwell  on  below. 
The  LXX.  in  both  places  adopt  the  form  which, 
we  have  here,  MaysAili — fiuv  or — ftdu.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  Megiddo  was  connected  with 
another  overthrow  and  slaughter,  viz.,  that  of  Jo 
siah  by  Pharaoh-Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  ;  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  22),  which,  though  not  analogous 
to  this  predicted  battle  in  its  issue,  yet  served 
to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  place  as  one  of 
overthrow  and  calamity;  cf.  also  Zech.  xii.  11, 
and  the  striking  description,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25, 
of  the  ordinance  of  lamentation  for  Josiah.  At 
Megiddo  also  another  Jewish  king,  Ahaziah  died 
of  the  wounds  received  from  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix. 
27.  The  prefix  liar,  signifying  'mountain,'  has 
its  local  propriety,  sec  Stanley's  description  of 
tho  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the  opening  of  his 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  oh.  ix.  .  .  .  Still  there  may 
have  been  a  deeper  reason  which  led  to,  or,  at 
all  events,  justified  the  prefix.  As  the  name 
now  stands,  it  has  a  meaning  ominous  of  the 
great  overthrow  which  is  to  take  place  on  the 
spot.  Drusius,  believing  the  word  to  be  merely 
a  mystic  one,  explains  it  to  be  jliTU  &O")n  '  inler- 
necio  exercitus  enrum,'  the  overthrow  of  their 
army.  But,  conceding  and  maintaining  the  geo 
graphical  reality,  must  not  we  suppose  that  such 
a  name,  with  such  a  sound,  so  associated  with 
the  past,  bore  to  a  Hebrew  ear,  when  used  of 
the  future,  its  ominous  significance  of  overthrow  f 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  Zech.  xii.  11,  where  the 
mourning  for  Josiah  ia  alluded  to,  the  LXX. 
render  not  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  but  tv  nediu  EK- 
KOTTTOUSVOV,  and  this  agrees  with  the  interpreta 
tion  of  Andreas  here,  who  supposes  the  name 
equivalent  to  dia.K.n-r].'"  ALFOHD. — E.  R.  C.] 

Vers.  17-21.  And  the  seventh  Angel 
poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  air. — The  air 
is  the  common  life-sphere  of  men.  The  Anger- 
Vial  in  the  air  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  p'ace  a 
deadly  decomposition  of  the  spiritual  life-sphere 
of  men,  resulting  in  the  falling  asunder  of  great 
communities.  And  this  is  the  immediate  result 
depicted  in  ver.  19.  But  with  the  separation 
of  the  three  powers,  Babylon,  the  Beast,  Gog 
and  Magog,  is  also  introduced  the  cosmical  de 
composition  of  the  earthly  life-sphere — the  end 
of  the  world. — From  the  temple,  from  the 
throne. — The  throne  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
expressive  merely  of  a  climax,  in  order  to  the 
more  certain  indication  that  the  voice  comesfrom 
God  Himself  (Diisterd.).  From  the  Throne  is,  pri 
marily,  a  modification — hence  there  is  no  Kai  to 
connect  it  with  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
Temple  is  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  the  Throne  is  the 
covering  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  con 
sonance  of  Temple  and  Throne  is  the  consonance 
of  the  economy  of  Christ  and  the  economy  of 
the  Father.  It  is,  in  fine,  a  unisonous  deliver 
ance  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  of  God,  as 

*  [It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Pong  of  Deborah  and 
Barak  is  in  miwiire  adopted  both  by  David  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  as  descriprivt  (symbolic)  of  Messianic  triumphs;  comp. 
Judges  v.  l:i;  Pi.  Ixviii.  18  ;  Eph.  iv.  8.-E.  B.  C.] 
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well  as  of  the  terrestrial  cosmos,  through  which 
the  voice  of  God  is  heard,  saying:  It  is  done! 
The  end  is  decided.  We  take  the  word  abso 
lutely,  with  Eichhorn  and  others  (nclum  est) — 
not,  however,  in  the  following  sense:  now  is 
dune  I  hat  which  was  commanded  (in  ver.  1 )  (Ben- 
gel,  Diisterd.,  et  al.).  A.  learned  digression  ex 
plains:  fuil  Roma  (Qrotiiis). 

And  there  were  lightnings,  etc. — Ch.  xi. 
19.  Hengstenberg:  "We  have  again  reached 
precisely  the  same  point  at  which  we  were  al 
ready  in  ch.  xi."  Approximately  true.  Ac 
cording  to  Hofoiann,  the  present  vision  comes  to 
an  end  in  the  midst  of  ver.  18,  and  with  the 
words  nal  aemu6c,,  etc.,  a  new  leading  vision  be 
gins.  On  the  evangelical  import  of  the  light 
nings  and  thunders,  see  SYN.VIEW. — There  follows 
then  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  never 
heard  of  before — a  convulsion  of  earthly  rela 
tions  to  their  very  .  foundations,  so  that  the 
Christian  world  is  sundered  into  three  parts,  more 
truly,  even,  than  the  Jewish  world  was  thus  rent 
previous  to  the  first  Parousia  of  Christ. — And 
the  great  city. — We  have  already  more  than 
once  pointed  out  the  decisive  import  of  this  pas 
sage.  It  contains  the  key  to  all  that  follows,  as 
a  summary  declaration,  namely,  of  the  General 
Judgment  and  as  a  disposition  of  the  three  fol 
lowing  special  judgments  (Babylon — the  B-ast 
— Gog  and  Magog).  Hence  it  results  also  that 
the  great  City,  as  such,  must  comprehend  all 
three  parts,  and  consequently  that  it  can  denote 
neither  Chr  stian  nor  Pagan  Rome,  though  Rome 
is  its  highest  representative  point.  Still  further 
from  the  truth  is  the  reference  to  Jerusalem 
(Bengel,  Herdt-r,  Hofmann,  et  al.).  Considered 
iti  j»nd  for  itself,  the  great  City  is  an  ideal  City, 
embracing  all  Antichristianity  in  the  Occident 
and  in  the  Orient.  Accor  ling  to  Hengstenberg 
(who  remarks  that  two  Cities  in  the  Apocalypse 
bear  the  title  of  great,  Jerusalem  and  Babylon, 
i.  e.,  Rome),  not  only  are  we  to  avoid  thinking 
of  Jerusalem  in  this  connexion,  but  we  are  also 
to  put  Christian  Rome  out  of  our  thoughts — the 
City,  he  maintains,  can  be  only  a  heathen  City, 
heathen  Rome.  A  certain  tender  care  for  "Chris 
tian  "  Rome  is  hardly  mist.ikable  here.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  that  eschatological  Anti- 
Christianity  should  ripen  in  a  heathen  City, 
knowing  nothing  properly  of  Christianity. — Be 
came  into  three  parts  — "The  number  three 
(comp.  ch.  viii.  7,  8,  11,  12)  has,  perchance,  a 
special  reference  to  the  three  arch-enemies,  ver. 
13"  (Ebrard).  Diisterdieck :  The  Beast  and 
the  False  Prophet,  however,  are  regarded  as  one 
vanquished  power  (ch.  xix. ).  The  severance 
of  two  hostile  powers  is  rightly  insisted  upon 
by  Ebrard  (p.  451)  ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  the  third  comes  direct  from  the  abyss,  for 
the  Eastern  kings  are  on  the  ground:  further, 
the  specific  Antichrist,  in  the  narrower  sen<e  of 
tue  term,  is  the  Beast  (ch.  xix.),  not  Satan  (ch. 
xx  ). — Babylon  the  great  was  remembered, 
etc. — Acts  x.  31.  Great  Babylon  is  but  the  more 
definite  designation  of  the  great  City.  She  re 
ceives  the  anger-wine  of  the  seventh  Vial  of 
Anger  to  drink,  and  the  effect  of  this  wine  con 
tinues  through  all  the  three  special  judgments 
now  following.  The  anger  of  wrath  [rov  6vuov 
TW  op>w]  i8  aptly  symbolized  by  the  wine- 


cup;  i.  e.,  psychical  intoxication  ami  drunken 
ness,  spiritual  delirium  trement,  is  the  common 
fundamental  trait  whence,  in  all  three  judg 
ments,  death  proceeds  — The  cities  of  the  na 
tions  [Lange:  Hfi'len],  etc. — See  SYN.VIEW.  Ver. 
-'0 — According  to  Hengstenb.,  the  islands  «nd 
the  mountains  are  indicative  of  kingdoms.  "  To 
gether  with  the  islands  and  the  mountains  " 
(says  the  same  expositor)  "the  sea.  also,  has 
vanished."  In  a  physical  connection  this  is  no 
necessary  consequence,  and  in  a  .symbolical  con 
nection  we  are  constrained  to  ask:  In  what  re 
spect  has  the  sea  vanished? 

Ver.  21.  And  a  great  hail,  as  of  a  talent  in 
weight,  etc. — •'  Hailstones  of  the  weight  of  a 
minn  are  called  incredibly  great  by  Diodor.  Sic. 
xix.  45,  but  our  passage  mentions  hailstones  of 
the  weight  of  a  talent,  which  contains  sixty  mi- 
nas;  they  are,  therefore,  probably  of  equal 
weight  with  the  stones  used  in  the  catapults  " 
(Diisterdieck;  comp.  De  Wette,  p.  161).  Ac 
cording  to  Ebrard,  the  hail  of  a  hundred-pounds' 
weight,  "symbolizes  the  tremendous  blows  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  which  the  world  sustains 
in  this  time  of  revolution."*  Hail  is  a  specific 
devastating  atmospheric  discharge  arising  from 
the  tension  of  the  physical  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  their  conflict.  Thus,  after  the  disso 
lution  of  human  fellowship,  the  most  ruinous 
conflicts  of  the  extreme  parties  will  arise  ;  most 
fearful  in  their  effects,  however,  will  be  the 
momentary  coalitions  that  will  take  place — a 
truth  typically  exemplified  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  [where  Sanhedrin  and  rabble,  Jew  and 
Roman,  for  the  time  made  common  cause. — TR.]. 
But  the  great  fluctuations  of  nature  in  the  ageing 
cosmos  are  also  expressed  in  this  figure. — And 
men  blasphemed  God. — In  order  to  be  able 
to  blaspheme  God,  they  are  in  a  sense  become 
monot heists  again  [or,  rather,  the  fearful  exi 
gency  has  startled  them  out  of  their  false  systems 
and  brought  their  inner  consciousness  of  the  One 
|  Almighty  to  the  surface. — TR.].  It  is,  certainly, 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  those  who  are 
struck  by  such  a  hail,  blaspheme  as  they  are 
dying  (Hengstenberg).  "Some  are  precipitated 
lifeless  to  the  earth,  others  blaspheme''  (Diis 
terdieck).  "  We  are,  assuredly,  not  to  imagine 
that  actual  natural  hail  is  meant  "  (Ebrard). 
This  blasphemy  is  the  result  of  the  rage  with 
which  they  are  irritated  by  a  course  of  worldly 
affairs  which  is  utterly  incomprehens.ble  to 
them,  and  by  the  hostile  view  of  the  world 
which  confronts  them.  Even  now  not  only 
radicalism,  but  also  liberalism  operates  thus 
upon  the  minds  of  the  hierarchical  party  ;  and, 
vice  versft,  not  only  papacy,  but  even  Christianity 
itself  has  the  like  effect  upon  anarchico  revolu 
tionary  spirits.  Even  in  view  of  the  objective 
world  and  the  course  of  the  times,  extremists 
become  increasingly  irritated.  Especially,  not 
only  socialistic,  but  also  absolutist  fanaticism  is 
at  a  loss  for  money,  weapons,  wind  and  weather 
for  the  prosecution  of  exireme  party-aims.  All- 
sided  pessimism,  the  issue  of  optimistic  extra 
vagances. — Different  historical  interpretations 
of  the  Vials  of  Anger,  see  in  Diisterdieck,  p.  503. 


*  [GLASGOW  finds  the  objectirr  of  tliis  prophecy  iti  the  tre 
mendous  CHiiDon-bullg — i-oine  of  600  pounds'  weielit — eui- 
ploye'i  iu  modern  warfare.— E.  R.  C.j 
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[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ox  THE  SEVEN  VIALS.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  vision  of 
the  Seven  Vials  relates  to  events  still  future — • 
events  the  last  of  which  will  immediately  pre 
cede  the  advent  of  Christ  for  the  establishment 
of  His  Millennial  Kingdom.  The  plagues  pre 
dicted  are  to  be  executed  upon  the  opposers  of 
Christ  and  His  true  followers — npon  the  follow 
ers  of  the  Beast  ((".  e.,  the  world-power,  p.  27-) 
find  Babylon  (/.  e.,  the  apostate  or  world-allied 
Clmrch,  see  ADD.  NOTE  on  p.  317);  the  whole 
series,  possibly,  constituting  that  which  in  ch. 
vii.  14  is  styled  simply  "  the  great  tribulation  " 
(see  ADD.  NOTE,  pp.  191  sq.). 

The  writer  is  disposed  to  regard  the  terms 
earth,  sea,  rivers  and  fountains,  and  sun,  of  the 
first  four  Vials  (vers.  2-10),  as  having  been  used 
literally — the  prophecy  being  that  these  should 
be  so  affected  as  to  cause  them  to  give  forth  dele 
terious  influences. — If  by  the  Beast  is  to  be  under 
stood  the  world-power,  then,  probably,  by  the 
pouring  of  the  fifth,  Vial  on  his  throne  (ver.  10) 
we  are  to  understand  some  influence  upon  estab 
lished  civil  governments — either  destructive,  co 
vering  the  nations  with  the  darkness  of  anarchy  ; 
or  strengthening,  producing  the  darkness  which 
flows  from  tyrannical  oppression.  —  By  the  Eu 
phrates  of  the  sixth  Vial  we  are,  probably,  to 
understand,  with  Wordsworth,  Lord,  and  others, 
that  which  is  to  the  mystical  Babylon  what  the 
literal  river  was  to  the  literal  city.  If  this  view 
be  correct,  then  may  we  regard  the  symbol  as 
indicating  that  current  of  opinion  amongst  world 
lings  in  favor  of,  or  those  multitudes  in  the  world 
allied  to,  the  Apostate  Church  ("many  waters" 


of  ch.  xvii.  1  and  15?).  The  drying  up  of  these 
waters,  or  their  falling  away  from  Babylon, 
would  prepare  the  way  for  her  destruction  set 
forth,  ch.  xvii.  16.  May  it  not  be  that  the  kings 
from  the  sua-risinij  are  those  mentioned  ch.  xvii. 
12,  13,  10,  who  are  to  destroy  the  Harlot  (i.  e., 
Babylon,  comp.  ch.  xvii.  1  and  5) — and  who  are 
described  as  from  the  sun-rising  from  the  fact 
either  that  when  the  Apocalyptist  wrote  they  were 
below  the  horizon  of  vision,  yet  to  arise  (ch.  xvii. 
12);  or  that  they  were  to  come  from  the  East? 
By  the  frogs  (vers.  13,  14)  we  may  understand 
teachers  of  evil,  instigated  by  Satan,  and  some 
having  civil  and  others  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  working  miracles  (see  Additional  Comment 
on  ch.  xiii.  13,  p.  270),  who  shall  seduce  the  na 
tions  into  an  assault,  on  Christ  and  His  true 
Church.  For  an  explanation  of  Ilnrmayedon, 
see  the  extract  from  Alford  on  p.  30J. — Tue 
seventh  Vial  poured  out  upon  the  air  may  indi 
cate  an  effect  produced  upon  the  literal  atmo 
sphere,  at  once  universal  in  its  influence  and 
producing  fearful  convulsions  in  the  realms  of 
nature  and  in  human  society  (comp.  Isa.  xiii. 
6-10;  Joel  ii.  1,  2,  10.  30,  31;  iii.  15;  Matt. 
xxiv.  29  ;  Mark  xiii.  24,  25  ;  Luke  xxi.  25,  26  ; 
Acts  ii.  19,  20;*  Rev.  vi.  12-17;  see  also  Note 
on  the  sixth  Seal,  p.  179).  The  destruction  of 
Babylon,  here  alluded  to,  is  described  in  the  fol 
lowing  chapters. — E.  R.  C.] 

*  [The  Apostle  Peter  quoted  this  prophecy  of  .Toel  with, 
out  intending  to  teach  tliat  it  had  received  iU  ultimate  ful 
fillment  in  events  attending  the  Pentecostal  effusion.  It 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusions  that  the  wonU  of 
our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxiv.  ^9,  etc.,  have  reference  to  convulsions 
in  nature  immediately  preceding  Ins  second  Advent,  and 
tint  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Joel,  though  they  may 
have  already  received  partial  and  typical  fulfillments,  have 
ultimate  respect  to  the  same  events. — E.  B.  C.J 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

(Second  Division.) 

The  Seventh  Vial  of  Anger,  or  the  Three  Great  End-Judgments. 
CHAP.  XVII.  1—  XX.  10. 

I.  -  FIRST    SPECIAL    END-JUDGMENT.       JUDGMENT    UPON    BABYLON. 

CHAP.  XVII.-XVIII. 

A.—  THE  JUDGMENT  UPON  BABYLON  AS  A  HEAVEN-PICTURE,  OR  THE  HEAVENLY 
PROPHECY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

CHAP.  XVII.  1-18. 

And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  [who]  had  the  seven  vials,  and 

talked  with  me,  saying  unto  me  [om.  unto  me]1,  Come  [om.  Come]  Hither;  I  will 

show  unto  thee  the  judgment  of  the  great  whore  [harlot]  that  sitteth  upon  [or  ins. 

2  the]2  many  waters  ;  with  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  [om.  have]  committed 

fornication,  and  the  inhabitants  of  [they  who  inhabit]  the  earth  have  been  [were] 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


i  Ver.  1.  [Orit.  Eds.  omit  n<x  wi»h  X  and  A.—  E.  R.  C. 
*  Ver.  2.  [Tisch.  insert*  ruv  twice  with  B*.;  Lach.  an 


.| 

d  Treg.  omit  with  X-  A.  P.;  Alf.  brackets.—  E.  R.  C.J 
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3  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication.     So  [And]   he  carried  me  away  in 
the  [pm.  the]  spirit  into  the  [a]  wilderness  :  and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  [sitting]  upon 
a  scarlet  colored   [om.  colored]   beast  [wild-beast],  full  of  [or  ins.  the]*  names  of 

4  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.     And  the  woman  was  arrayed 
[clothed]   iu  purple  and  scarlet  color  [om.  col  >r],  and*  decked   [gilded]  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  [stoue]  and  pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in   her  hand  full  of 

5  abominations  and  filtbiness  [the  unclean  nesses]5  of  her  fornication6:    And  upon  her 
forehead  was  [om.  wax]  a  name  written,  MYSTERY,  BABYLON  THE  GREAT, 
THE  MOTHER  OF  [ins.  THE]  HARLOTS  AND  [ins.  OF  THE]  ABOMI- 

6  NATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.     And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  [witnesses]  of  Jesus  :  and  when  I 

7  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great  admiration   [wonder].     And  the  ang^l  said  unto 
me,  Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel  [wonder]  ?     I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the 
woman,  and  of  the  beast   [wild-beast]  that  carrieth  [beareth]   her,  which  [that] 

8  hath  the  seven  heath  and  ten  horns.     The  beast  [wild-beast]  that  thou  sawest  was, 
and  is  not;  and  shall  [is  about  to  (V/./AAij)]  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  [om.  bot 
tomless]  pit  [abyss]  and  [ins.  to]  go7  into  perdition  (a-tohtav')  :  and  they  that  dwell 
on  the  earth  shall  wonder,  whose  names  wei'3  [of  whom   the  name  is]  not  written 
in   [upon]  the  book  [scroll]  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  when  they 
behold  [see]   the  beasl  [wild-beast]  that  [ins.  he]  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is  [om. 

9  yet  is—  ins.  shall  be  present]8.     And   [om.  And]   Here  is  the  mind  which  [that] 
hath  wisdom.     The  seven   heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth 

10  [or  where  the  woman  sitteth  upon  them].  [,]  and   there  [om.  there  —  ins.  they]  are 
seven  kings  :  [ins.  the]  five  are  fallen,  and  [om.  and  —  in*,  the]9  one  is,  and  [om.  and] 
the  other  is  not  yet  come  ;  and  when  he  cometh   [is  come],  he  must  continue  a 

11  short  space  [little  while].     And  the  beast  [wild-beast]  that  was,  and  is  not,  even 

12  he10  is  the  [an]  eighth,  and"  is  of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition.     And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings,  which  [who]  have  [ins.  not  yet]11  received  no 
[om.no  —  ins.  a]  kingdom  as  yet  [om.  as  yet]  ;  but  [ins.  they]  receive  power  [authority] 

13  as  kings  one  hour  [ins.  together]  with  the  beast  [wild-beast].     These  have  one 
mind  (yvci/ony),  and  shall  [om.  shall]  give  their  power  and  strength  [authority]  unto 

14  the  beast  [wild-beast].     These  shall  make  [om.  make]  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the 
Lamb  shall  overcome  [conquer]  them:  for  he  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings: 

15  and  they  that  are  with  him  are  [om.  are]  called,  and   chosen,  and   faithful.     And 
he  saith  unto  me,  The  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore  [harlot]  sitteth, 

16  are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.     And  the  ten  horns  which 
thou  sawest  upon  [om.  upon—  ins.  and]12  the  beast  [wild-beast],  these  shall  hate  the 
whore  [harlot],  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and 

17  burn  [consume]   her  with  [or  in]18  fire.     For  God  hath   [om.  hath]   put  in  [gave 
into]  their  hearts  to  fulfill  [perform]  his  will  [mind  (ptu/^)],  and  to  agree  [perform 


»  Ver  3.  Tisch.  [1R59,  also  Treg.]  gives  ytuov  ra  bvifiara,  with  Cod.  A.,  etc.  [Lach.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.),  Alf.  read  y^ovra. 
bvo/j-ara  ;  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  declares  that  P.  requires  this  division.  The  reading  of  tho  participle  in  the  following  clause,  whi<  h, 
were  it  certain,  would  settle  the  question,  is  also  disputed:  Alf.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  read  IXOVTO.  with  X-  P-  ;  Laoh.,  Tisch. 
1859),  and  Tree:.,  <"xox  with  B*.  1,  etc.—  E.  R.  C.] 

*  Ver.  4.  Lach.  gives  (cat  in  ace.  with  A.,  elf.    fSo  also  Treg.  and  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  with  X-  A.,  1,  7,  Vulg.,efc.  ;  Tisch. 
18.-.9)  omits  with  H*.  P.;  Alf.  Brackets.—  E.  R.  C.] 

6  Ver.  4.  Codd.  X  A   B*.  give  ra  axaffapra. 

6  Ver.  4.  Codd.  A.  [?]  B*.,  etc.,  give  r^  yys.  [So  Ti«ch.  (1859)  with  B*.  (not  A.)  ;  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  give  avrf/s 
•ith  A.  1,  7,  Vulg.,  etc.  ;  X.  reads  air^s  icai  rfc  yrj?.—  E.  R.  C.I 

'  Ver.  8.  Codd.  A.,  etc.,  give  virdyei.  [So  Lnch  ,  Alf,  and  Tisch.  (1859)  ;  Treg.  und  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  give  inrdyetv  with  X- 
B*.  P.—  E.  R.  C.] 

8  Ver.  8.  [The  "and  yd  is"  is  an  attempted  translation  of  the  printed  text  of  Erasmus,  Kaiirep  eerri.  This  read  ng,  as 
now  prenerallv  conceded,  is  '•  «n  error  of  Erasmus'  copyist  "  or  of  the  pre«s:  it  in  nut  found  in  the  original  MS.  of  Eras- 
mis.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Conant  write*  fin  his  article  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Apocalypse  in  T  e  Baptist  Quarterly}  :  "  T^e 
MS.  reads,  icai  nap  e<rri,  with  ecm  slightly  removed  from  the  preceding  syllable  (a*  often  happens  in  mann«cript),  hilt  with 
i  distinctly  written  a  in  the  syllable  trap,  and  with  the  accentuation,  unquestionably,  of  icai  irdpecrTi.  The  copyist,  mis- 
:akinsc  a  for  <  in  the  syllable  ?rop.  and  making  a  wrong  division  of  syllable*,  wrote  xaiirtp  eon,  contrary  both  to  the  letters 
ind  the  accentuation  of  the  MS.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  reading  is  that  of  the  ancient  MSS..  namely,  the 

iticfirapftrre^irapeorai),  the  Alex.  (Cod.  Eph.  is  defective  heie),  B.  of  the  A  poo.,  and  the  Porphyrian  palimpsest,  all  of 
arhich  h>ive  Trapeo-Tat.'1  The  reading  thus  indicated  is  universally  adopted.  —  E.  R  C.] 

•  Ver.  1(1.  [Crit.  Eds.  read  6  ela  without  icoi   in  -Cn.  with  X.  A.  B*.  P.,  Vvlg..  etc.—  E.  R.  C.] 

10  Ver.  11.  rt'«ch  ,  Alf,  Tisrh.  read  aiiros  with  A.  P.  1,  Vulg.,  ftc  ;  TrcR.  erivcs  o5ro?  with  X.  B*  —  E.  R.  C.~\ 
"  Ver.  12.  The  reading  oviria  in  ace.  wi  h   B*.  fX".  P.,  R&1,  ftc.     [So  Alf,  Trez.,  and  Tisch.;  Lach.  reads  ovx  with  A., 
d.—  E.  R.  C.I 

W  Ver.  1(5.  [Crit.  Ed«.  read  KCU  with  X.  A.  B*.  P  1,  Am.,  Fidd.,  Demid..  Tnl;  Clem,  and  Lips.  ««  r-qn're  eiri.—  E.  R.  C.] 
»  Ver.  16.  [Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  reads  jrvpi,  without  if,  with  X-  B*.  P.;  Lach.,  Tisch.  (1859),  Treg.  prefix  iv  wifh  A.  ;  Alt 
>rackets.—  E.  R.  C.] 
20 
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one  mind  (nonfat  n>av  yvebftyv')']1*,  and  [ins.  to]  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast 
18  [wild-beast],  until  the  words15  of  God  shall  be  fulfilled  [finished].    And  the  woman 
which  [that]  thou  sawest  is  that  [the]  great  city,  which  [that]  reigneth  [hath  king 
dom]  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

n  Ver.  17.  [Ibis  clansa  is  omitted  by  Lachm.,  and  bracketed  by  Alf.,  in  accord,  with  A.  79,  Vtilg.,  etc. ;  it  (or  -yru^ 
liiav)  is  given  by  Treg.  arid  Tisch.,  wi  h  X-  B*.  P  1,  7,  14,  etc.— E.  R.  C.J 
W  Ver.  17.  Codd.  A.  B*.  [X-  P-J  give  oi  Adyot. 


EXEGETICAL   AXD    CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL    VIEW. 

When  we  say:  the  fall  of  Babylon  as  a  Hea 
ven-picture,  we  mean,  the  fall  of  Babylon  sub 
specie  Kterni,  or,  in  other  words,  the  phenomenon 
of  Antichristianity  in  the  Church,  in  nil  its  his 
torical  bearings,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  re 
velation  and  designated  for  judgment  by  the 
rule  of  Divine  Providence. 

We  must,  above  nil,  keep  fast  hold  of  the  fol 
lowing  points:  1.  That  the  Babylon  here  spoken 
of,  the  Harlot,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
general  Babylon  (ch.  xvi.  19),  and  yet  that  it 
coincides  with  the  latter  as  its  first  [list?]*  his 
torical  culmination.  2.  That  the  Beast  which 
bears  the  Harlot  is  identical  with  the  Beast  out 
of  the  sea  (ch.  xiii.),  as  the  peculiar  antitheo- 
cratic  and  Antichristian  organ  of  Satan  ;  that, 
however,  it  here  comes  under  consideration  pro 
visionally  in  a  special  aspect  only,  ns  bearing 
the  Woman  for  a  timo,  and,  finally,  judging 
her.  Hen  :e,  also,  the  history  of  the  Beast  is 
more  special  here  than  in  ch.  xiii.  In  the  lat 
ter  passage,  ver.  3,  one  of  h;s  heads  is  mortally 
wounded  ;  here,  the  whole  B.>ast  disappears  for 
a  time  (ver.  8).f  3.  That  the  heads  and  horns 
of  the  Beast  here  resolve  themselves  into  a  spe 
cial  history  consisting  of  two  parts — a  history 
which  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  the 
history  of  the  Beast  presented  in  ch.  xiii. 

That  we  are  still  in  the  sphere  of  the  seventh 
Vial  of  anger  is  manifest,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  bare  fact  that  one  of  the  seven  Angels  who 
had  the  Vials,  shows  the  Seer  the  judgment  of 
the  great  Harlot.  The  latter  is  preliminarily 
signalized  by  two  marks:  1.  She  sits  upon  many 
waters ;  she  is  an  authority  based  upon  many 
nationalities,  many  national  dispositions,  pecu 
liarities  and  currents.  2.  With  her  the  kings  of 
the  earth  have  committed  fornication,  and  they  who 
inhabit  the  earth  have  become  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  her  fornication.  She  herself  has  become 
for  the  kings  of  the  earth,  of  earthly  states  and 
seats  of  culture,  an  idol,  a  subject  of  idolatry 
which  has  seduced  them  to  a  thousand-fold 
apostasy  from  the  laws  of  religion,  humanity, 
truth  and  righteousness;  and  not  only  have  they 
departed  from  the  true  God  and  served  false 
gods  in  company  and  connection  with  her,  but 

*  [It.  is  probable  that  the  erfte  of  the  flermnn  edition  is  a 
misprint  for  letzte,  as  it  is  only  in  the  latter  form  that  the 
proposition  of  our  Author  can  be  accepted.  It  may  be  re 
marked  that  even  with  tbia  correction  the  truth  of  the  first 
p  irt  of  the  proposition  is  questionable.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  by  '•  Babylon  the  Great  "  of  ch.  xvi.  19,  the  Seer  con 
templated  the  entire  Babylon  aa  "  headed  up  "  in  the  Babylon 
of  the  liust  days  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  identical  with  •'  Baby 
lon  the  Great."  of  ver.  5? — E.  R.  C.] 

t  [Is  not  one  and  the  same  event  cet  f  irth  by  the  figures, 
"as  slain"  (xiii.  3),  and  "is  not"(xvii.  3) — viz. :  the  appa 
rent  ceasing  of  the  Beast  to  exist  at  Beast  f—K.  R.  C.] 


they  have  also  done  the  same  independently, 
as  her  followers  and  imitators.  They  have, 
however,  in  many  respects  been  swept  along  in 
this  direction  by  those  who  inhabit  the  earth — 
by  absolute  hangers-on  of  the  soil  and  of  au 
thority,  who  have  become  intoxicated  in  the  fa 
natical  enthusiasm  of  the  bigotry  of  the  world. 

The  Angel  takes  the  Seer  in  spirit  into  a 
wilderness.  Here,  it  seems,  we  a  while  ago  left 
the  Woman,  once  clothed  with  the  sun  (ch.  xii.). 
And  such  is  indeed  the  fact:  it  is  the  same 
wilderness,  and  not  the  same  ;  the  same  Woman, 
and  not  the  same.  History  sufficiently  instructs 
us  concerning  the  fact  that  the  holy  wilderness 
of  world-renunciation,  of  asceticism,  which  so 
long  guarded  the  integrity  of  the  Woman,  be 
came  in  course  of  time  a  wilderness  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  moral  corruption — that  the  hea 
venly  flight  from  the  world  was  changed  into  a 
demonic  seeking  of  the  world,  embodied  in  the 
wild  career  of  false  monks — that  a  wilderness  of 
hypocrisy,  pia  fraus,  fanatical  terrorism  and  de 
moralizing  dogmas  of  all  kinds  was  gradually 
developed.  But  the  Woman — is  she,  indeed,  the 
same  ?  Those  who  cannot  understand  how  the 
one  Woman  (ch.  xii.)  can  in  the  course  of  time 
have  divided  into  the  two  figures  of  the  Harlot 
and  the  Bride,  should  consider  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  and  the  chuff  grow  on  the  same  ear ;  that 
the  same  Theocracy  which,  in  respect  of  its  in 
ternal  essence,  bore  Christ,  also  crucified  Him, 
in  respect  of  its  external  hierarchical  figuration  ; 
and  that  thus  the  development  of  the  Harlot 
and  the  Bride  has  not  been  effected  in  two  sepa 
rate  lines,  but  in  an  original  organic  unity,  in 
which  the  contrast  has  been  continually  matu 
ring  (see  the  foot-note  on  p.  25). 

The  following  considerations  now  successively 
demand  our  attention: 

1.  The  Woman  and   her  relation  to  the  Beast. 

2.  The   Beast   in   his    relation   to   the   seven 
Heads. 

3.  The  seven  Heads  in  relation  to  the  ten  Horns. 
1.   The  Woman  and  her  relation  to  the  Beast. 
That  the  Woman  here  depicted  is  significant 

of  the  fallen  Church  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when 
we  consider  the  import  of  the  Woman  (the  con 
gregation  of  God)  and  of  womanhood  (reli 
giosity) — (see  Rink,  p.  238  sqq.).  The  exclu 
sive  reference  of  this  figure  to  pagan  Rome  fails 
to  recognize,  in  the  first  place,  the  broad  scope 
of  the  eschatological  vision  ;  secondly,  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  far  more 
iu  the  time  of  Nero,  it  would  have  been  impossi 
ble  for  the  Apocalyptist  to  speak  of  Rome 
as  cherishing  a  true  Antichristian  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  the  saints.  Thirdly,  such  a  reference 
misapprehends  the  idea  of  Antichristianity, 
which  takes  its  rise  only  in  corrupt  Christianity. 
From  these  considerations  it  will  also  be  evident, 
first,  that  not  simply  the  fallen  Romish  Church, 
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Borne,   is  here    intended; — this    is    the   further 
from   being   the  fact  since  imperial  Rome  has 
been  transferred  to  Byzantium  and  its  centre  of 
gravity  has  been  thence  removed  to  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg;  moreover,  the  hierarchical  prin 
ciple   radiates    far    and    wide    throughout    the 
Church.     It   is  also   further   evident,  however, 
that  nothing  but  Christian  Rome  can  constitute 
the  symbolical  and  historical  apex  of  this  whole 
body  of  the  fallen  Church.     The  Muscovite  hier- 
archism  is  too  rude  to  be  this  apex;  sporadic 
hicrarchism  too  theoristic  ;  the  mean  lies  where 
hierarchism    is    in    its    whole    demonic    depth. 
Nevertheless,    we    regard    the   seven    mountains 
whereon  the  Woman  sits,  as  but  an  allusion  to 
terrestrial  Rome,  it  being  agreeable  to  the  con 
sistency  of  the  Book  to  take  the  seven  mountains 
as  a  symbolical  figure,  of  which,  we  must  speak 
further  on.    The  Seer  declares  that  he  wondered 
much  to  see  the  Woman  as  he  saw  her.     We  ap 
prehend  this  utterance  in  the  same  sense  with 
those  expositors  who  have  assigned  the  contrast 
of  this  figure  with  the  appearance  in  ch.  xii.  as 
le  ground  of  the  Seer's   wonderment.     In  the 
arlier  passage,  we  behold  a  celestial  Woman, 
lothed  with  the  sun,  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
domed  with  a  garland  of  chosen  stars,  equipped 
ith  eagle's  wings.     Here   we  have  a   Harlot, 
iding  or  sitting  upon  a  scarlet  Beast,  a  Beast 
gnalized    with   the    hue    of   blood    and  blood- 
lirstiness  (into  which  theory  hue  of  the  Dra- 
on  has    darkened),  and   thus   herself  founded 
pon  the  Beast  and  its  blood-thirstiness,  f.  e., 
pon   an  Antichristian  world-power  and   bloody 
iolence.       The    Beast  is  full   of    the   names   of 
lasphemy — there  is  no  form  of  irreligion  which 
s    not  comprehended  in   the   absolute   Machia- 
elism    of   world-monarchy :  religious   persecu- 
on,  contempt  of  humanity,  despotism  over  con- 
ciences,  breach  of  promise,  a  doctrinal  system 
f  faithlessness — and  the  like — are  some  of  the 
rst  articles.      The  incongruence  of    the  seven 
leads  and  ten  Horns  is  brought  into  view  here 
kewise,  in  order  to  the  signalizing  of  the  power 
ndicated,  as  possessing  the  semblance,  and  but 
le    semblance,    of   holiness.     On    this  demonic 
>east  the  poor  Woman  has  prepared  her  a  sort 
f  throne  for  her  exaltation  ;  no  longer  is  the 
noon  beneath  her  feet — vanished  are  the  stars 
f  elect  spirits,  and  the  eagle-wings.     She  her- 
elf  is  clothed  with  a  party-colored  double  red — 
ith  the  royal  hue  of  purple  and  the  scarlet  of 
lood — and  over  this  is  spread  the  sheen  of  gold 
rocade,  of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  the  rich- 
st  worldly  adornment  of  every  sort.     In  her 
and  the  Woman  holds  the  magical  means  of  her 
ominion  and  glory,  the  golden  cup,  the  symboli- 
al   vessel  of  consecrate  and  holy  communion, 
olace  and    refreshment — but  full   of    abomina- 
'ons;  and,  together  with  the  cup,  the  unclean- 
esses   of  (he  fornication,  i.  e.,  the   idolatry,  of 
he  earth — i.  e.,    all  those  iniquities  that  follow 
n  the  train  of  idolatry.     The   abominations  de- 
.ote    all   manner    of    unnaturalnesses ;    the  un- 
leannesses  of    the   fornica'ion    of    the    earth  are 
11  those  immoralities  which  are  the  consequen- 
ial  issues  of  the  earth's  departure  from  the  true 
lod  and  its  service  of  false  divinities.    On  her  fore- 
tad  she  has  a  name  written  as  a  mystery ;  i.  e., 
rhoever  is  able  to  read  the  name,  will  read  the 


following  inscription:  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
Mother  of  the  Harlots  and  of  the  Abominations  of  the 
Earth.  She  herself  knows  not  that  her  proper 
escutcheon — absolute  sovereignty  over  the  con 
sciences  of  earth — means  only  this,  and  can 
mean  nothing  else.  Most  repulsive  is  her 
appearance:  A  drunken  woman!  Through 
fanaticism  intoxicated  to  the  verge  of  fren 
zy  !  Drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints 
and  with  the  blood  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus! 
Blood-guiltiness  produces  excitement,  con 
fusion  of  the  mind ;  and  this  remark  ap 
plies  in  the  fullest  sense  to  that  blood-guilti 
ness  whose  measure  is  filled  up  in  the  per 
secution  and  destruction  of  the  holiest  witnesses 
of  God  and  Christ.  Grotius  depicts  this  pheno 
menon  with  drastic  vividness,  like  a  Dutch  genre- 
picture  :  Vidit  earn  ore  rabido,  despumante  et  evo- 
mente  sanguinem,  ut  ebrii  solcnt. — But  now  arises 
the  question — how  can  the  Beast  lend  himself  to 
bear  the  Woman,  when  it  is  declared  that  the 
ten  Horns  and  the  Beast  shall  hate  the  Harlot 
and  make  her  desolate  (ver.  16)  ?  The  weight 
of  the  future  tense  must  be  observed  here.  At 
first  the  Beast  is  subject  to  the  Woman,  for  it  is 
the  Woman  who  helped  the  Beast  out  of  his  ap 
parent  annihilation.  The  absolutism  of  the  hier 
archy  has  promoted  the  growth  of  the  absolu 
tism  of  despotism.  Finally,  however,  there  is  a 
reversal  of  the  relation,  the  Beast  having  made 
a  pupil  of  the  Woman's,  the  False  Prophet,  sub 
servient  to  himself;  and  in  the  end  it  is  the 
deep-lying  antagonism  between  the  demonic 
ground-forms  of  the  two  [the  Woman  and  the 
Beast]  which  gives  occasion  to  the  full  out 
break  of  hostility  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Woman — possibly  in  a  conflict  in  which  the  Beast 
will  prove  himself  more  human  than  the  Harlot. 
The  Seer  marvels  to  see  the  Woman  in  this 
situation — or,  let  us  rather  say,  to  see  her  again. 
According  to  the  speech  of  the  Angel,  that 
which  most  surprises  John  is  her  fellowship 
with  the  Beast,  her  riding  upon  him — this  most 
horrible  Amazon-equipment.  Hence  the  answer 
of  the  Angel  [to  John's  wonderment]  has  in 
view  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  mys 
tery  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Woman  and  the 
Beast.  The  utterance  runs  thus  :  The  Beast  was, 
and  is  not,  and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  abyss,  in 
order  to  go  speedily  into  damnation.*  This  decla 
ration  [of  the  Beast's  vanishment  and  re-appear 
ance]  is,  certainly,  a  parallel  to  the  mortal 
wounding  of  a  head  of  the  Beast  (ch.  xiii.  3), 
but  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  declaration 
concerning  the  king  who  "is  not  yet  come" 
(ch.  xvii.  10).  The  wounding  of  the  Beast's 
head  is  the  cause,  the  disappearance  of  the 
Beast  the  result ;  the  return  of  the  Beast  is  the 
transition  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  head. 
For  at  that  very  moment  of  the  vision  [not  the 
moment  depicted  by  the  vision,  but  the  time  at 
which  the  vision  was  vouchsafed. — TR. ],  the 
Beast  was  not — he  seemed  to  have  vanished — 
whilst  the  sixth  king  was  in  being.  We,  there 
fore,  understand  the  declaration  of  the  Angel  as 
of  the  following  import :  The  Antichristian 
world-power  was  in  being  before  Christ ;  it  then 
seemed,  for  a  period  reaching  to  the  time  of  the 

*  [So  Lunge  here /reefy  renders. — E.  K.  C.] 
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yision,  to  be  annihilated  by  the  victory  of  Christ 
— as  indeed  it  was  principially  annihilated ;  it 
however  was  to  return  later  as  an  external  appa 
rent  power.  And  it  was  as  the  returnei 
Beast  that  the  Beast  carried  the  Woman,  for  in 
that  interval  of  his  vanishment  it  was  only  in  the 
saintly  seeming  of  subserviency  to  the  Woman 
rhat  lie  could  make  his  appearance  again.  But, 
again,  it  was  also  his  wonderful  re-appearance 
which  induced  the  Woman  to  trust  herself  to 
him.  From  the  wonder  of  all  people  dwelling 
upon  the  earth  at  the  apparent  invincibility  of 
the  Beast — that  is,  from  the  renewed  belief  in 
the  irresistible  power  of  evil — the  complete  fall 
of  the  Woman  resulted — the  vain  fancy  that 
with  the  help  of  the  Beast,  with  the  help  of  un 
godly  and  God-opposed  state-maxims,  she  might 
attain  to  greatness  and  ever-increasing  glory. 
Hence  this  unblest  concordat  in  which,  for  a 
long  time,  the  Woman  seems  to  rule  the  Beast, 
until  she  is  finally  deposed  and  destroyed  by 
him. 

2.  The    Beast    in   his  relation    to    the  seven 
Heads. 

Hither  \_let~\  understanding  [come].  The  mys 
tery  which  the  Angel  here  pronounces  can  be 
solved  only  through  the  union  of  worldly  under 
standing  [or  an  understanding  of  the  world — 
Wellverxt'ind]  and  spiritual  wisdom.  In  the  ap 
plication  of  this  problem  to  the  Nero  tradition, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  no  wisdom;  at 
most,  it  could  only  have  contained  such  an  un 
derstanding  as  the  Apocalyptist  would  have  de 
clared  to  be  devoid  of  wisdom.  To  proceed,  the 
seven  Heads  of  the  Beast  are  seven  mountains,  on 
which  the  Woman  sits,  and  are  seven  kings. 
Here  our  task  is,  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  sym 
bolism  and  not  take  a  leap  into  geography,  al 
though  we  assume  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Neither  is  it  advisable 
to  regard-  the  sentence,  and  are  seven  kings,  as 
tautological.  As  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the 
world-monarchies  (ch.  ii.)  are,  in  respect  of 
their  bright  side,  represented  in  the  human 
image  of  metal,  and  (ch.  vii.)  in -respect  of  their 
dark  side,  in  t  lie /our  beasts,  so  there  is  also  here, 
doubtless,  an  antithesis  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  seven  mountains  are  seven  forms  of  empire 
— in  the  sacred  number,  because  the  State,  taken 
in  the  abstract,  is  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  The  kings,  however, 
seem  here,  in  accordance  with  chs.  xvii.  2  and 
xviii.  3,  as  despots,  to  represent  the  dark  side 
of  the  world-monarchy,  its  God  find  Christ-op 
posed  conduct — hence,  pre-eminently,  its  bestial 
nature.  The  reference  is  not  to  individual  kings; 
such  a  reference  is  impossible  on  this  account,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  viz. :  because  the  kings  must 
be  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  seven  moun 
tains.  Otherwise  the  Apocalyptist  must  necessa 
rily  have  seen  fourteen  heads,  for,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  allegory,  the  heads  cannot  de 
note  two  entirely  different  groups — the  seven 
mountains  as  diverse  from  the  seven  kings.  We 
reckon  once  more,  therefore,  the  four  world- 
monarchies  of  Daniel  and  add  to  them  the  Ro- 
man-Herodian  government  as  the  fifth  monarchy. 
The  sixth  king  is  the  Roman  Empire  nt  the  time 
of  the  vision,  and  the  Seer  proleptically  beholds 
the  coming  of  a  seventh,  a  world-monarchy,  on 


which  the  Woman  can  ride  for  a  short  time. 
Then  the  Beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  again  un- 
disguisedly  appears.  In  the  seventh  king  it  was, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  still  anonymous 
bearer  of  the  Woman;  in  the  eighth,  which  issues 
from  all  the  seven,  as  their  evil  extract,  it  will 
become  the  open  enemy  and  destroyer  of  th« 
Woman,  and  then,  when  it,  has  fulfilled  its  judi 
cial  mission,  it  will  go  into  perdition. 

3.   The  Seven  Heads  and  the  Ten  Horns. 

The  ten  horns  are  distinct  from  the  seiun  heads; 
they  seem  finally,  however,  to-be  comprehended, 
together  above  the  eighth  head  (eight  is  the  num 
ber  of  the  world),  in  which  the  Beast   manifests 
himself  again    openly.      The    number   ten  is  the 
number  of  the  ripe  development  of  the  world, 
in  antithesis  to  the  number  seven  as  the  number 
of   complete    Divine    order.      And    so,    also,    the 
horns  denote  bare  power  or  force,  in   antithesis 
to  the  heads  which  symbolize  the  government  of 
intelligence.      They,  therefore,  together  with  the 
eighth  king  picture   from   the   life   of  the  Beast, 
issue  forth  as  ten  kings  of  abstract  power,  as  ab 
solute   radicalism.       They   had  hitherto  not  yet 
received   a  kingdom;     now    they    obtain,   for   one 
hour,  complete  imperial  power  in  the  world  to 
gether   with    the.    Beast.       This   hour    is,    again, 
the  great  and  fear-inspiring  hour  of  the  decisive 
conflict  between   open  Auticbristianity  and  the 
hypocritically  disguised  AnticlU'istianity   of  the 
Woman.      The   ten  kings   rule,   not    successively, 
but  conjointly  ;   they  are  also  not  real  kings,  but 
mock-kings  (wf  ftaaueif),*  and  if  they  have  one 
mind,  it  is  but  the  spirit  of  Antichristian  coali 
tion.     By  the   declaration:    They  shall  war  with 
the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  conquer  them,  etc., 
the  finale  is  indicated — the  judgment  upon  the 
Beast  (ch.  xix.  19).     But  to  what  purpose   this 
interruption   here  ?     It  explains  that  hatred  of 
the  Woman  which   finally  bursts  forth   in  con: 
pleteness.        A    bold      change     of     allegories 
images  is  visible  in  the  first  and   third  verses 
where  the  same  Woman   is  spoken  of  as  sittin 
upon  many  waters,  and  as   sitting  in  the  wilder 
ness.    Here  [ver.  15]  the  reference  is  again  to  th 
ivaters   on  which    the  Harlot   sits   (and  when   w 
read  :   the  waters  which  thou  sawesl,  this   inaccu 
racy  reminds   us   of  similar   expressions  in   th 
Johannean    Gospel).       The    sovereignty    of   th 
Harlot  is  based  not  only  upon  the  wilderness  an 
the    Beast,  but    also,   through   these,  upon    th 
peoples,     and      multitudes,       and      nation*,      an 
tongues.     And  she  becomes  in  the  end,  by  mean 
of  the  semblance  of  Christocracy  that  clings  t 
her,  an    object  of  hatred  to   the   ten   Horns  an 
the   Beast.     She  is  destroyed  by  four   principa 
strokes.     In   the  first  place,  she  is  wasted,  deso 
lated:   an  allusion   to  the  Harlot  as  a  city,  or  t 
her  false  eremite  estate.    Secondly,  she  is  strippec 
exposed   in   her  nakedness,  a    frequently    cite 
punishment  of  courtesans,  whose    rneretriciou 
adornment    has    been    a    means    of    seduction 


»  [When  the  Apostle  Paul  refers  to  the  fact  that  th  -  Thog 
falnniun*  treateil  him  UK  (us)  on  Apostle,  doe<  In-  imply  th* 
he  was  a  mock-apoxtlef  The  well-known  force  of  on- is  to  in 
dicate  not  mere  similarity  to  an  individual  or  a  class,  hut  ic 
elusion  in  a  clans  specified — thus  it  is  declared.  Matt,  xx 
26,  that  the  people  held  John  <w  a  prophet;  see  also  1  Cor.  n 
1,  14;  x.  15  :  2  C  r.  vi.  4  etc.  And  further  :  •'  To  receive  at 
thority  as  a  king,"  ia  to  be  a  king,  de  facto  if  not  de  jure.- 
E.  B.  C.] 
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Thirdly,  she  is,  while  still  living,  robbed  of  her 
flesh,  which  her  enemies  devour:  her  goods,  her 
territories,  all  her  possessions  become  the  prey 
of  the  foe.  And  fourthly,  she  is,  in  a  sarcastic 
auto  da  fe,  suggestive  of  so  many  like  pro 
ceedings,  burned  with  fire;  amid  the  wrath- 
fire  of  open,  bold  Antichristianity,  hypocritical 
Antichristianity  meets  its  end. — For  God  gave 
into  their  hearts.  As,  in  accordance  with  the 
grand  view  of  the  Seer,  in  the  wrath  of  the 
heathen,  the  wrath  of  God  is  manifest  in  an 
ironical  mode  of  judgment,  so  in  the  one  mind 
and  unanimity  of  these  kings,  the  purpose  of 
God  is  visible,  and  in  the  surrender  of  their 
kingdom  to  the  Beast,  the  consummation  of  the 
prophetic  words  of  God  may  be  seen,  as  in  that 
dark  hour  when  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  were  made 
to  subserve  His  Providence  (John  xi.  51, 
xix.  11).  The  Angel  at  the  close  comprehends 
the  characteristics  of  the  Woman  in  one  expres 
sion:  The  Woman  that  thou  sawest  is  the  great 
city  that  hath  kingdom  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
In  the  Woman,  Great  Babylon  shall  be  judged 
specially  as  Babylon. 

[ABSTRACT   OF   VIEWS,   ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT:*  This  chapter  contains  a  vision 
(vers.  3-C),  and  a  descriptive  statement  bj  the 
Angel  (vers.  7-18);  both  the  vision  and  state 
ment  are  introductory  to  the  judgment  upon  Ba 
bylon,  and  explanatory  of  its  causes  and  rea 
sonableness.  In  the  Vision,  the  Woman  repre 
sents  Papal  Rome  ;  the  Beast,  the  Roman  Em 
pire  under  its  last  or  Papal  head  (see  p.  25U) ; 
the  desert,  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  period 
of  time  contemplated  in  the  vision  is  the  1200 
years  of  the  Beast's  life  under  his  last  head  (p. 
260). — In  the  description,  the  Angel  contemplates 
the  entire  history  of  both  the  Woman  and  the 
Beast — the  former  representing  Rome,  Imperial 
and  Papal  (see  ver.  18) ;  the  latter  (identical 
with  the  Beast  from  the  sea  of  ch.  xiii.),  the  Ro 
man  Empire  under  all  its  heads  or  forms.  (It 
is  on  the  ground  of  the  general  nature  of  this 
description  that  Elliott  denies  that  the  burning 
of  ver.  16  is  the  final  burning  foretold  in  ch. 
xviii.  8.  He  explains  the  destruction  referred 
to  in  the  former  instance  as  preceding  the  vision 
— as  that  effected  by  the  ten  Gothic  powers  in 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  centuries.  These  horn*  of 
the  Beast  (p.  200)  then  spoiled  and  burned  the 
City,  and  so  desolated  the  surrounding  Cam- 
pngna  as  to  produce  the  iptifiof  or  desert,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Papal  Rome  arose,  and  in  which 
(ver.  3)  the  vision  was  located). — The  riding  of 
the  Woman  on  the  Beast  (ver.  3)  symbolizes  that 
the  Western  Papal  Empire,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
power  of  its  ten  secular  kingdoms  and  many 
peoples,  should  uphold  and  be  ruled  by  Papal 
Rome  — The  double  character  of  the  Woman,  as 
a  Harlot  with  the  ten  kings  and  a  tavern-hostess 
vending  drugged  wines  to  the  common  people 
(vers.  1,  2,  4),  symbolizes  her  unholy  alliance 
with  the  former,  and  her  unholy  and  corrupting 
traffic  (in  indulgences,  relics,  transubstantiaiion- 


*  Elliott  is  at  this  point  exceedingly  obs'-ure.  The  above 
it  l"-lii'ved  to  be  H  fair  pres  ntatiou  ut  the  views  he  designed 
to  express. — E  R.  C.] 


cup,  etc.)  with  the  latter. — The  adornment  of  the 
Harlot  (ver.  4)  presents,  "as  applied  to  the  Ro 
mish  Church,  a  picture  characteristic  and  from 
the  life  ;  the  dress  coloring  specified  being  dis 
tinctively  that  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  digni 
taries,  and  the  ornaments  those  with  which  it 
has  been  bedecked  beyond  any  Church  called 
Christian." — The  word  Mystery,  ver.  5  (allusive 
to  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  2  Thess.  ii.  7,  8),  "  was 
once,  if  we  may  repose  credit  on  no  vulgar  au 
thority,  written  on  the  Pope's  tiara.':* — The 
title  "  Mother  of  harlots,  etc."  is  a  parody  of  the 
title,  "  Rome,  Mother  and  Mistress." — The 
drunkenness  with  the  blood  of  saints,  ver.  6,  sym 
bolizes  the  martyr  blood  ehed  by  Rome  through 
out  the  1260  years  of  her  prosperity. 

BARNES:  This  chapter  commences  a  more  de 
tailed  description  of  the  judgment  inflicted  on 
the  Antichristian  power  referred  to  in  ch.  xvi.  ; 
it  contains  a  description  of  the  sequel  of  the 
seventh  Vial,  which  is  continued  (in  various 
forms)  to  the  close  of  ch.  xix.  ;  it  embraces  the 
following:  1.  Introduction,  vers.  1-3  ;  2.  A  par 
ticular  description  of  this  Antichristian  power, 
vers.  3-6  ;  3.  An  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  Woman,  and  of  the  design  of  the  repre 
sentation,  which  comprises  (1),  a  promise  of  the 
Angel  that  he  would  explain  ;  (2)  an  enigmati 
cal  representation  of  the  design  of  the  vision 
(containing  a  description  of  the  Beast,  etc.). 
vers.  8-14 ;  (3)  a  more  literal  statement  of  what 
is  meant  by  this,  vers.  15-18. — The  Harlot  sym 
bolizes  Papal  Rome  ;  her  adornment,  fornication, 
cup,  drunkenness,  many  waters,  substantially  as 
Elliott;  her  inscription,  see  EXPL.  IN  DETAIL, 
ver.  6. — The  Beast  is  identical  with  that  of  ch. 
xiii.  1,  and  designates  the  Roman  power  (see  p. 
2f>0) — the  period  of  the  vision  being  that  of  the 
Eighth  or  Papal  head  and  the  ten  horns,  or  ten 
subordinate  kingdoms  f — viz. :  the  1'2(JO  years  of 
Papab  supremacy. — The  destruction  of  vers.  16, 
17,  is  the  final  destruction  of  ch.  xviii.  8,  to  be 
effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  ten  secu 
lar  powers  who  now  uphold  and  are  governed  by 
the  Harlot. — The  epnuo^,  ver.  3,  is  the  Roman 
Campagna.  J 


*  ["Sea/ijer,  on  the  authority  of  an  informant  of  the  Duke 
of  Montimii  vnr  v  whilst  at  Rome.  Ami  so  again  Francis  Le 
Moyne  and  Brocarilus,  on  ocular  evidence,  they  assure  us; 
saying  that  Julius  III.  removed  it.  >•*"  Daubuz,  Vitringa, 
and  Bishop  Newton,  ad  Joe."  Fool-note  uy  ELLIOTT.— K. 
U.  C.I 

t  [Barnes  agrees  with  Elliott  as  to  the  general  interpreta 
tion  of  the  heiuls  and  horn*,  as  on  p.  259.  He  unders  ands. 
however,  by  the  sixth  head,  not  the  diademed  emperor*  whom 
he  includes  under  the  fifth,  but  the  Dukedom  under  the  Ex 
archate  ot  Raveun*,  continuing  fn/ui  A.  D.  506  to  7-7 — E. 
R.C.1 

J  | Barnes  agrees  with  Elliott  as  to  the  place  indicated  by 
the  ipvuof,  but  not  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  <le*tnti-tion  of  ver.  16.  The  following  extract  which  he 
makes  from  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Full,  ch.  xlv.,  i  eserves  con 
sideration:  "Rome  had  reached,  ab.  ut  the  clo-e  of  i  he  sixth 
century,  t*>e  lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  re 
moval  of  the  Beat  of  empire,  and  the  success  ve  loss  of  the 
provinces,  the  sources  of  private  and  public  opulence  were 
exhausted;  the  lofty  tree  und-r  whose  shade  the  nations  of 
the  eanh  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and 
bran<-he*,and  thecajdess  t-utik  left  to  wither  on  the  ground. 
The  minis'en  of  command  and  the  mes-enners  of  victory  no 
longer  met  on  the  Appian  or  FIxminian  way  ;  and  the  hos- 
tie  approach  of  the  Lombards  was  often  felt  and  continually 
fenred.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  end  peaceful  c  ipital, 
who  visit  without  »n  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  ad 
jacent  country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the  dis- 
tre'8  of  the  Romans  ;  they  shut  or  •  pened  their  gates  with 
a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  flames  of  their 
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STUART  :  Ch.  xvii.  is  wholly  occupied  with  an 
explanatory  vision  designed  lor  the  purpose  of 
making  the  reader  understand  whose  destruc 
tion  is  going  on. — The  Woman  symbolizes  the 
City  of  Rome,  "  altogether  in  the  manner  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets,  who  everywhere  per 
sonify  great  cities  by  women.'"  —  "The  Beast 
means  the  Roman  Emperors,  specifically  Nero. 
of  whom  the  report  spread  throughout  the  em 
pire  is  (was)  that  he  will  revive,  after  being  ap 
parently  slain,  and  will  come  as  it  were  from  the 
abyss  or  Hades ;  but  he  will  still  perish,  and 
that  speedily.  The  Beast  symbolizes  him  of 
whom  it  is  said,  that  all  the  world  will  wonder 
at  and  worship  him,  when  they  see  him  thus  re 
turned,  as  they  suppose  from  the  under-world  " 
(see  also  p.  261). — The  ten  horns  denote  the 
subordinate  and  tributary  kings  of  the  empire, 
who  unite  with  the  Beast  in  persecuting  the 
Church. — Ver.  10  indicates  "that  tyrants  like 
Nero,  and  persecutors  such  as  his  confederates, 
would  occasion  wasting  and  desolation  to  Rome, 
even  like  that  already  inflicted  by  Nero,  who 
had  set  Rome  on  fire  and  consumed  a  large  por 
tion  of  it.  In  a  description  so  highly  figurative 
as  the  one  before  us,  nothing  more  seems  to  be 
necessarily  meant." — The  eprjuoc,  of  ver.  3,  is 
"  appropriate  to  symbolize  the  future  condition 
of  the  Beast." 

WORDSWORTH.  The  views  of  this  commenta 
tor  concerning  the  Woman  and  her  session  upon 
the  Beast,  coincide  generally  with  those  of  El 
liott  and  Barnes. — For  his  interpretation  of  the 
Beast  and  the  heads,  see  p.  201. — By  the  horns 
he  understands  "  the  kingdoms  growing  out  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  its  dismemberment." — 
The  tpquoc,,  he  declares,  may  indicate  the  Cam- 
homes,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren  who 
were  coupled  together  like  doge,  and  dragged  away  into  dis 
tant  slavery  beyond  the.  sea  ami  the  mountains.  Such  inces 
sant  alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the 
labors  of  rural  life;  and  the  Campagna  of  Home  wax  speedily 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  WILDERNESS,  in  which  the  land  is 
barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  infectious.  Curiosity 
anJ  ambition  no  lunger  attracted  the  nations  to  the  capital 
of  the  world;  but  if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the  steps 
of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the 
vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city ;  and  miijht  be  tempted  to  axle, 
where  is  the  Senate  and  where  are  the  people  f  In  a  season  of 
exc  ssive  rains,  the  Tiber  swelled  aboveits  banks,  and  rushed 
with  irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys  of  the  seven  hills. 
A  p-stilential  disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion  that  fourscore  POT 
S'  ms  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession 
which  implored  the  mercy  of  heaven.  A  soeie-y  in  which 
m  irriage  is  encouraged,  and  industry  prevails,  soon  repairs 
the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war ;  but  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  Romans  wai  condemned  to  hopeless  indi 
gence  and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  was  constant  and  risible, 
and  the  glmmy  enthuniasts  might  expect  the  approaching  failure 
of  the  human  race.  Yet  the  number  of  citizens  still  exceeded 
th«  measure  of  subsistence;  their  precarious  food  was  gup- 
plied  from  the  harvest  of  Sicily  and  Egypt;  and  the  fre 
quent  repetition  of  famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the 
emperor  to  a  distant  province.  The  edifices  of  Koine  were 
exposed  to  the  same  ruin  and  decay  ;  the  mouldering  fabrics  were 
easily  orerthroicn  by  inundations,  tempests  and  earthquakes,  and 
lite  monks  w)u>  hud  occupied  the  most  advantayow  stations,  esnlted 
in  their  base  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.  .  .  Like  Thebes, 
or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  mme  of  Rom«  might  have  been 
erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city  had  not  been  animated  by 
a  vital  principle  which  again  renton  d  her  to  honor  and  do- 

niiuion The  power  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  the  Apostb's 

revived  wi'h  living  energy  in  the  breasts  of  their  successors; 
and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  reign  o''  Maurice,  was 
oocupit-d  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory. 
....  The  sword  of  the  enemy  was  suspended  over  Rome;  it 
was  averted  by  the  mild  eloquence  and  seasonable  gifts  of 
the  Pontiff,  who  commanded  the  respect  of  heretics  and  bar 
barians.'1— E.  li.  C.j 


pagna,  or  the  moral  wilderness  in  which  Rome 
is  situate,  or  both. — The  destruction  of  ver.  ll> 
he  interprets  as  Barnes. 

ALFOIID.  This  commentator  also  adopts  the 
generally  accepted  Protestant  hypothesis  (that 
advocated  by  Elliott  and  Barnes)  concerning  the 
Woman,  her  adornment,  fornication,  session  upon 
the  Beast,  etc, — For  his  interpretation  of  the 
Beast  and  the  seven  heads,  sec  pp.  201  sq. — Con 
cerning  the  eighth  head  he  writes:  "  This  eighth, 
the  last  and  worst  phase  of  the  Beast,  is  not  re 
presented  as  any  one  of  his  heads,  but  as  being 
the  Beast  himself  in  actual  embodiment.  He  is 
in  ruv  e-rd,  not  'one  of  the  seven,'  but  the  suc 
cessor  and  result  of  the  seven,  following  and 
springing  out  of  them.  And  he  eif  a-uleiav 
v-dyEi — does  not  fall  like  the  others,  but  goes 
on  and  meets  his  own  destruction  at  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  Himself.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  prophecy,  who  is 
thus  described;  that  it  is  the  ultimate  Anti- 
christian  power,  prefigured  by  the  little  horn  in 
Daniel,  and  expressly  announced  by  St.  Paul,  2 
Thess.  ii.  3  ?qq." — He  interprets  the  ten  horns 
as  "ten  European  powers,  which,  in  the  last 
time,  in  concert  with  and  subjection  to  the  Anti- 
christian  power,  shall  make  war  against  Christ. 
In  the  precise  number  and  form  here  indicated, 
they  have  not  yet  arisen."  —  He  regards  the 
struction  as  the  final  destruction  mentioned  ch. 
xviii. 

LORD  :  It  is  apparent  from  vers.  1,  2,  that  the 
Woman  had  been  beheld  in  a  previous  but  un 
recorded  vision,  sitting  where  there  were  seven 
mountains  and  many  waters.  The  scene  was  the 
site  of  Rome;  the  seven  mountains  were  the  seven 
hills  of  that  city,  and  were  symbols  of  the  seven 
kinds  of  rulers  who  had  exercised  the  govern 
ment  of  the  ancient  empire  ;  the  waters  were 
symbols  of  the  peoples,  etc.,  of  the  empire  ;  the 
Woman  symbolized  the  nationalized  hierarchies 
of  the  Apostate  Church,  and  the  actions  ascribed 
to  her  show  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  united 
with  her  in  her  idolatry. — The  vision  exhibited 
(vers.  3-6)  and  the  explanation  (vers.  7-18)  re 
present  the  Woman  in  her  relations  to  the  rulers', 
first  as  her  supporters,  and  finally  as  her  destroy 
ers. — The  Beaut  on  which  the  Woman  was  borne, 
was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is :  it  was,  as  the  succes 
sions  of  rulers  of  the  ancient  empire,  whicli  its 
heads  symbolize,  had  been  ;  it  is  not,  as  a  go 
vernment  of  a  head  is  no  longer  exercised  over 
the  empire  as  anterior  to  its  fall;  and  yet  it  still 
is,  in  an  eighth  form,  inasmuch  as  the  cotempo- 
raneous  kings  who  now  reign  over  the  kingdom 
into  which  it  is  divided  exert  a  sway  essentially 
the  same — they  are  a  combination  of  rulers  and 
under  their  several  governments  one,  by  exer 
cising  their  authority  on  the  same  principles  and 
on  the  same  authority  as  the  seventh  head,  and 
in  that  respect  they  are  an  eighth  appropriately 
symbolized  by  the  same  monster  under  tho 
horns.* — The  names  of  blaxphemy  symbolize  tho 


*  [Lord  regards  the  Beast  as  identical  with  that  of  ch.  xiii. 
1.  At  thw  time  of  the  emergence  front  the  sea  (ch.  xiii.),  the 
horns  were  diademed,  which,  in  h's  judgment,  indicates  that 
then  a'l  the  heads  Should  have  fallen,  although  at  the  time  of 
the  Apocalypiixt  but  five  had  fallen.  At  the  time  of  the  emer- 
gewe, and  in  the  passage  befor-  us, the  Beast  represent-"  "the 
I  Jothic  rulers  who  established  governments  in  the  Western 
Kmpire  during  the  Fifth  century,  and  their  successors  and 
subjects  to  the  present  time  "  (see  p.  2tiii).  The  Beast  in  itt 
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arrogation  by  the  rulers  of  the  rights  of  Uod,  in 
assuming  to  dictate  the  faith  aud  worship  of 
their  subjects,  legislating  over  Divine  laws, 
making  their  will  the  reason  that  they  are  to 
offer  worship,  etc. — The  session  of  the  Woman  on 
the  Beast  denotes  that  the  combination  of  hie 
rarchies  whom  she  symbolizes  is  nationalized  and 
established  by  the  civil  rulers. — The  destruction 
of  ver.  16  has  already  begun  in  the  disallowance 
and  scorn  of  the  claims  of  tbe  Established 
Church  in  most  of  the  European  States,  the  con 
fiscation  of  her  property  in  France,  the  con 
quest  of  the  Papal  States,  etc. ;  and  these  judg 
ments  are  to  be  carried  on  to  a  greater  se- 
Terity. 

GLASGOW.  This  writer  adopts  the  generally 
accepted  Protestant  view  that  the  Woman  sym 
bolizes  Rome  ecclesiastical. — The  Beast  he  iden 
tifies  with  the  Beast  of  ch.  xiii.  1,  and  the  Dra 
gon  of  ch.  xii.  (see  p.  263),  and  regards  it  as 
symbolizing,  in  its  entirety,  the  world-power, 
and  at  the  period  contemplaied  by  the  vision, 
the  Roman  Empire  in  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  A.  D.,  493. — The  heads  hare 
here  a  double  symbolization;  they  are  :  1.  Seven 
mountains,  i.  e.,  tbe  seven  forms  of  government 
through  which  the  Beast  (since  his  emergence 
from  the  sea,  ch.  xiii.  1)  has  passed,  viz. :  (1) 
the  state  of  ten  horns  represented  in  Italy  for  a 
time  by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  (2)  the  govern 
ment  of  Justinian  in  the  We-t,  (3)  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  (4)  that  of  Pepin  and  Charle 
magne,  (5)  that  of  Otho  the- Great,  (6)  that  of 
Charles  V.,  (7)  that  of  the  Emperors  after  Pro 
testantism  obtained  political  equality,  A.  D. 
1555  ;  2.  Seven  kings,  i.  e.,  the  original  kingdoms 
out  of  which  the  Roman  power  rose,  as  on  p. 
242. — The  horns  he  interprets  as  Elliott,  see  p. 
259. — The  session  on  the  Beast  he  interprets  as 
Elliott  and  Protestant  interpreters  generally. — 
The  period  of  the  vision  he  places  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  effusion  of  the  seventh  Vial ;  the 
Woman  •'  is  revealed  to  view  in  the  same  condi 
tion  in  which  she  has  existed  for  a  long  period." 
— Ver.  Iti  foretells  the  assaults  that  have  from 
the  era  of  the  Emperors  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  upon  the  Romish  Church,  to  result  in  a 
complete  destruction. 

AUBERLEN:  This  chapter  describes  the  Harlot 
and  the  Beast,  ripe  for  judgment.  (For  the 
views  of  this  writer  concerning  the  Woman  and 
the  Beast,  generically  considered,  and  the 
wilderness,  see  pp.  243  sq.,  and  263  sq.).  The 
Harlot  is  identical  with  the  Woman  of  ch.  xii., 
who  symbolizes  the  Church  of  God  in  the  world; 
she  is  the  Church  conforming  to  the  world.  The 
identity  is  established  by,  1.  The  place  where 
she  is  seen,  the  wilderness,  comp.  xii.  6,  14;  xvii. 
3.  2.  The  fact  that  the  same  expressions  are 
used  in  chs.  xii.  and  xvii.  for  wilderness  and  Wo 
man  (i(>T]uo(;  and  ywfj).  8.  The  fact  that  the 
Beast  in  the  two  chapters  is  identical; — but 
Beast  and  Woman  are  in  both  placed  in  imme 
diate  connection  ;  if  the  identity  of  the  one  is 
conceded,  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  of  the 

entirety  »yml>olize,«  ihe  Roman  Empire  in  all  ifn  forms  both 
b'-foru  and  after  the  disrnp'ion ; — tli  •  hemlt  representing  the 
different  forms  »f  government  l-eforo  the  disruption,  rtz.  : 
k'nirs,  consuls,  dictator*,  decemvirs,  fritmne*,  P^ean  empe 
rors,  Christian  emperors;  the  hornt  at  above. — E.  It.  C.] 


I  other?*  4.  The  expression  used  by  the  Seer: 
'•  When  I  saw  her  1  wondered  :  " — the  wonder 
finds  its  only  explanation  in  the  extraordinary 
change  which  had  passed  over  the  Woman  ;  the 
impression  made  on  J'ohn  may  be  expressed  by 
the  words  of  Isaiah  (i.  21):  "  How  is  the  faith 
ful  city  become  a  harlot !"  5.  The  reason  which 
lies  in  the  expressions:  Harlot  (xvii.  1,  5,  15, 
16;  xix.  2),  to  commit  fornication  (xvii.  2;  xviii. 
3,  9).  fornication  (xiv.  8 ;  xvii.  2,  4  ;  xviii.  3 ; 
xix.  2);  Woman  means  the  Church  (see  on  p. 
243);  Harlot  throughout  both  Testaments  the 
Apostate  Church,  comp.  Jer.  ii.,  iii. ;  Ezek.  xvi., 
xxiii.  ;  Hos.  i.-iii. ;  Matt.  xii.  39;  xvi.  4;  Mark 
viii.  38 ;  Rev.  ii.  21.  6.  The  objective  parallel 
ism  between  Babylon  and  New  Jerusalem;  both 
are  cities — the  one  a  harlot,  the  other  a  bride 
(xvii.  1,  3,  5;  xxi.  9);  but  as  the  latter  is  ac 
knowledged  to  mean  the  transfigured  Church, 
it  follows  that  Babylon  means  the  Church  in  its 
worldliness.  7.  The  contrast  in  xix.  2,  9,  be- 
i  tween  the  Harlot  aud  the  Wife  of  the  Lamb.  8. 
The  word  Mystery  on  the  forehead  of  the  Harlot 
(ver.  6) ;  this  word  warns  u«  not  to  adopt  a  lite 
ral,  but  to  look  for  a  spiritual  interpretation  of 
those  which  follow,  an  interpretation  to  which 
we  may  be  guided  by  Eph.  v.  31,  32. — The  word 
Harlot  describes  the  essential  character  of  the 
false  Church  ;  she  retains  her  human  form,  re 
mains  &  woman,  does  not  become  a  beast — she  has 
a  form  of  godliness,  but  denies  the  power  there 
of  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  Her  adultery  "  appears  in  its 
proper  form  when  she  wishes  herself  to  be  a 
worldly  power,  uses  politics  and  diplomacy, 
makes  flesh  her  arm,  uses  unholy  means  for  holy 
ends,  spreads  her  dominions  by  sword  or  money, 
fascinates  the  hearts  of  men  by  sensual  ritual 
ism,  allows  herself  to  become  '  Mistress  of  cere 
monies'  to  dignitaries  of  this  world,  flatters 
prince  or  people,  the  liviag  or  the  dead — in  short, 
when  she,  like  Israel  of  old,  seeks  the  help  of 
one  worldly  power  against  the  danger  threaten 
ing  from  another;"  it  appears  in  a  less  gross 
form  (comp.  Matt.  v.  28)  "  whenever  f-he  forgets 
that  she  is  in  the  world,  even  as  Christ  was  in 
the  world,  119  a  bearer  of  the  cross  and  pilgrim, 
that  the  world  is  crucified  to  her  and  judged, 
whenever  she  regards  the  world  as  a  reality  and 
lusts  after  its  power  and  pleasures."  "  Herein 
consists  the  essence  of  whoredom,  in  leaning  and 
listening,  and  conforming  to,  and  relying  on 
the  world.  Hence,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
description  of  it  than  that  given,  xvii.  3,  7,  9; 
the  Woman  sits  on  the  Beast."|  (See  also  be- 


*  ["  It  must  strike  the  reader  at  a  first  glance  that  all 
three  expressions,  icililernes*.  Woman,  Iteiui  ^ch.  xvii.  3),  ar<> 
wi  thout  the  article,  which  would  be  naturally  expected  hen- an 
expressions  known  from  their  previous  occurrence.  But  iji» 
omission  of  the  article  baa  its  good  reason.  The  three  ex 
pressions  are  identical  and  v>  t  in  a  sense  not  identical  with 
the  former;  the  heathen  world,  the  Church,  and  the  world- 
power,  have  undergone,  HS  we  chilli  see  snbseqncntiy.  great 
changes,  so  much  so,  that  John  can  scarcely  recognize  them, 
and  sees  o  beast,  a  woman,  uud  a  wilderness."  Ai'UEBLJN. — 
K.  R.  f!.] 

f  [Auberlen  precedes  the  statements  "f  which  this  section 
i»  an  abstract,  with  a  rrtumt'  of  New  Testament  prophecy 
concerning  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  He  writes:  "Our 
Lord  Himself  has  given  no  obscure  intimations  in  the  para- 
Ides  which  refer  to  the  history  of  the  Church  (Matt,  xiii.), 
that  when  once,  the  eospel,  according  to  its  destination, »ha  1 
have  the  whole  world  tor  Its  field,  .  .  .  the  Church  would  not 
be  pure,  but  jnix-d,  consisting  of  go  d  ami  evi'.  The  xxiv. 
ch.  uf  Matthew,  Christ's  eschatolxgicul  words,  in  wuicli  1U 
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low). — The  Harlot  cannot  be  found  exc'usively 
either  in  the  Romish  Church,  or  in  the  Estab 
lished  State  Churches.  Christendom  (theChurch) 
as  a  whole,  in  all  its  manifold  manifestation  of 
sects,  is  the  Harlot;  the  boundaries  between  Wo 
man  and  Harlot  are  not  denominational — true 
believers  are  hidden  and  dispersed,  the  invisible 
C.uiroh  is  within  the  visible,  as  the  kernel  with 
in  the  shell  ;*  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches  are  in  a  more  pecu- 
li  ir  sjnse  the  Harlot,  than  the  evangelical  Pro- 
tsstant.  "The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  only 
accidentally  and  de  facto,  but  in  virtue  of  its  verj/ 
principle,  a  harlot,  .  .  .  whereas  the  Evangelical 
(Protestant)  Church  is,  according  to  her  princi 
ple  and  fundamental  creed,  a  chaste  woman  ; 
the  Reformation  was  a  protest  of  the  Woman 
against  the  Harlot." — As  yet  the  mystery  of  Ba 
bylon  is  not  fully  developed.  Bengel  was  pro 
bably  correct  in  his  expectation  tint  Rome  will 
once  more  rise  to  power;  it  is  probable  that  the 
Greco-Russian  Catholicism  will  likewise  become 
of  importance ;  the  adulterous,  worldly  ele 
ments,  in  all  churches  and  sects,  lean  towards 
that  false  Catholicism,  and  pave  the  way  for  its 
progress: — and  thus  may  it  attain  again  to 
power. — In  like  m  inner  as  the  Wo/nan,  the  Bmsi- 
also  appears  in  this  chapter  in  a  shape  other 
than  before;  the  deadly  wound  (xiii.  3)  is  healed 
(see  Extracts  from  Auberlen  in  foot-notes,  pp. 
26<5  sq. ) — he  recovers  life  and  returns,  but  now 
not  only  from  the  sea  (xiii  3),  but  out  of  tde 
abi/ss  (xvii.  8),  whence  he  has  drawn  new  Anti- 
christian  strength  of  Hell  ;  he  is  now  scarlet- 
colored,  a  symbol  of  his  blool-guiltiness ;  the 
names  of  blasphemy  formerly  on  his  heads  (xiii. 
1)  now  cover  his  whole  body,  as  a  sign  that,  his 
opposition  to  God  is  now  to  manifest,  itself  per 
fectly  ;  the  crowns  which  were  formerly  on  the 
horns  (xvii.  3)  have  now  disappeared,  j-  In  such 
manner  the  Antichristian  Kingdom  comes  into  ex 
istence; — "a  new  kingdom  in  which  all  the 


views  simultaneously  the  destruction  of  Israel  and  IIU  Pa- 
rousia,  an  1  nance  ju  lg>nent  upon  Israel  and  Christendom, 
— is  based  upon  the  fun  lamental  view  that  the  New  Testa- 
m«nt  Church  will  hecorne  as  much  a  wicked  and  ndultcrous 
gen T*ti  >n  as  th  <  Old  Testament  congregation;  und  th«  Lord 
dwells  unon  some  symptoms  and  charac'eristics  of  this  adul 
tery,  as  distru-t  and  suspicion,  hatred,  treachery  (vers.  10-12) 
division  into  parties  (^3-2(5),  false  doctrine  (21).  In  the  light 
of  this  chapter  the  Apostles  looked  into  the  future  of  the 
Church,  S"e  1  Tim.  iv.  1  sqq  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1  sqq. :  iv.  3,  4:  2 
Peter  ii.  1-3:  iii.  3;  1  John  ii.  18."  Comp.  als  t  Luke  xviii 
8.-E.  R.  C.] 

*  [\ul>erl  n  quotes  as  follows  from  John  Michael  Hahn 
(Briefe  u.  Lieder  liber  die  Ofenb<tmng,  vol.  v.,  sect.  6):  '•  The 
Ha  lot  is  not  the  city  of  Rome  alone,  neither  is  it  only  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churc'i,  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  but  all 
Churches  and  every  Church,  ours  included,  viz.:  all  Chris 
tendom  that  is  wi.hout  the  Spirit  and  lif.<  of  our  Lord  Je 
sus,  which  calls  it<elf  Chris'ian,  and  has  neiiher  Christ's 
mind  nor  Spirit.  It  is  nailed  Babylon,  that  is,  confusion,  for 
false  Christendom,  divided  into  very  many  churches  and 
sect*,  is  truly  and  strictly  a  confuser.  However,  in  all 
churches,  parcies  and  sects  of  Christendom,  the  true  Jesus- 
t-ongregation,  the  Woman  cloth  -d  with  the  sun,  lives  and  is 
hidden.  Co  nipt,  lifeless  Christendom  is  the  Harlot,  whr.se 
great  aim  and  rule  of  life  is  the  pleasure  of  'he  flesh,  the 
welfare  o'  th'i  heast-like,  sensual  humanity,  who  is  open  to 
the  influence  of  all  false  spirits  nnd  teachers,  and  is  go 
verned  by  the  spirit  of  nature  and  the  world."— E.  R.  C.I 

t  ["Is  this  circumstance  intended  as  an  indication  t*at 
the  te  i  kingdoms  into  which  the  Germanic-Sclavonic  w.  rid 
is  to  he  divided,  will  lose  their  monarchicHl  torm  in  the  end? 
The  expression  (ver.  2), 'receive  power  an  kinir-,'  speaking 
i'f  the  power  whi  -li  they  are  to  receive  along  with  the  B  »st 
in  the  last  time  (^iav  uipav).  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  such  a 
supposition."  AUBERLEX— JG.  K.  C.j 


Beast's  opposition  to  God  is  concentrated,  and 
raised  to  a  power  such  as  it  had  had  never  be 
fore  ;  therefore  we  read  of  an  eighth,  which  pro 
ceeds  from  the  seven  (xvii.  11),  and  is  the  full 
manifestation  of  the  beast-nature."  The  final 
apostasy  will  consist  in  the  union  of  the  pseudo- 
Christian  and  Antichristian  elements,  which  the 
Apocalypse  expresses  by  the  Harlot  sitting  on 
the  Beast  ;*  this  alliance  likewise  appeared  in 
the  concluding  period  of  the  Old  Testament — 
apostate  Israel,  which  was  then  the  Harlot, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  heathen  world- 
power  against  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  sec  Luke 
xxiii.  12;  Acts  xvii.  5,  9. — The  abominations 
committed  by  the  Jews,  drew  down  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  that  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Harlot  by  the  Beast  (Dan.  ix. 
'2Q,  27) — an  exact  parallel  to  the  future  judg 
ment  set  forth  in  vers.  16,  17. — The  judgment 
on  the  Harlot  has  already  begun;  s^e  extract  in, 
foot-note  (first  column),  p.  204. — E.  R.  C.J 

EXPLANATIONS   IN    DETAIL. 

Ch.  XVII.  1,  2  One  of  the  seven,  etc.— 
Which,  is  not  to  be  determined,  though  the  judg 
ment  upon  Babylon  in  the  narrower  sense  is  in 
dicated  under  the  fourth  Vial  of  anger. — 
Hither,  Atvpo  (comp.  ch.  xxi.  3). — The  refer 
ence  is  not  to  a  local  motion,  but  to  a  certain 
direction  of  the  contemplation  in  accordance 
with  the  guidance  of  the  Angel. — I  will  show 
unto  thee  the  judgment. — "The  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  is  not  found  immediately  in  v.-r. 
3  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Hengstenberg), 
nor  is  it  contained  at  all  in  ch.  xvii."  (Diister- 
dieck).  It  is  doubtless,  however,  the  idea  of 
the  Angel  that  John  must  already  be  able  to  see 
the  judgment  in  this  appearance  of  this  Woman 
— -ch.  xvii.  being  the  judgment  in  a  Heaven-pic 
ture,  and  ch.  xviii.  the  same  in  an  Earth-picture. 
— Of  the  great  harlot. — Pagan  Rome,  accord 
ing  to  Diisterdieck.  The  following  description 
is  simply  inappropriate  to  this  conception. — 
That  sitteth  [Lange:  is  enthroned]  upon 
many  waters. — Pagan  Rome  did  indeed  reign 
over  many  peoples,  but  its  throne  did  not  rest 
upon  the  superstition  of  those  peoples  (Jer.  li. 
13  does  not  apply  here).  Still  more  forcibly 
does  the  following  pronounce  against  the  appli 
cation  of  the  passage  to  pagan  Rome. — [Ver.  2]. 
With  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  com 
mitted  fornication. — Pagan  Rome  did  not 
allure  the  kings  of  the  earth  by  blandishments; 
she  destroyed  them.  There  is  one  case — that  of 
Ant.ony  and  Cleopatra — which  might  be  recom 
mended,  as  a  make-shift,  to  the  "historical  in 
terpretation,"  but  even  there  the  genders  would 
have  to  be  reversed  before  it  could  properly  be 
regarded  as  applicable.  —  And  they  who 
inhabit  the  earth  were  made  drunk,  etc. 
— Not  even  this  could  be  said,  with  reference  to 
pagan  Rome,  either  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  the 


*  [In  a  preceding  piragraph,  Auberlen  speaks  of  the  x«jwrio» 
of  the  Woman  upon  the  Bfitt  as  svmbolixin^  h<-r  adultery  (see 
aiiove),  hut  here  as  indicating  th.  fintil  apoxbuaj.  Although 
the  former  of  these  is  the  beginning  of,  an  I  lesults  i  i  the 
latter,  yet  are  they  distinct  as  hud  a  id  fruit.  Is  it  uot 
more  correct  t  •  say  that  the  sjssion  indicates  the  completed 
and  public  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  world,  or  world- 
power?— E.  R.  C.] 
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Britons,  or  of  the  Germans,  or  of  the  Parthians, 
or  of  the  Jews. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  carried  me  away  in 
spirit. — This  is  to  be  understood  only  of  a 
change  effected  in  the  ecstatic  direction  of  the 
spirit  [of  the  Seer].  "The  confounding  of  this 
u-ildcrness  wit1!  that  mentioned  in  ch.  zii.  6,  14 — 
a  proceeding  which,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  the 
article  is,  even  from  a  mere  formal  point  of  view, 
properly  impossible — is  in  Auberlen's  case  con 
nected  with  his  view  of  the  identity  of  the  Har 
lot  of  ch.  xvii.  and  the  Woman  of  ch.  xii."* 
DITESTERDIECK.  Most  certainly,  the  ascetic  wil 
derness  in  which  Jesuitism  has  its  being  is,  spi 
ritually,  utterly  diverse  from  the  wilderness  of 
Saint  Anthony,  and  yet  the  two  stand  in  the 
relation  of  historic  continuity,  and,  hence,  ex 
ternal  unity.  In  like  manner,  the  relation  of 
the  Harlot  to  the  Woman  is  determined.  Ac 
cording  to  Diistcrdieck,e<  al.,  the  Woman  is  seen 
in  the  wilderness  because  of  the  desolation  im 
minent  upon  her  in  accordance  with  ver.  16! 
The  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  wilderness 
is  abundantly  illustrated  both  by  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  (Moses,  Elijah,  John  the 
Baptist,  etc.);  we  must,  therefore,  wonder  at  the 
p  rverted  interpretations  of  it  (Bengel:  Europe, 
especially  Italy  ;  other  interpretations,  see  in 
Diisterdicck,  p.  500).  The  fact  that  the  same 
"Woman  who  here  sits  in  the  wilderness,  is  sub 
sequently  represented  as  sitting  on  many  waters, 
must  necessarily  give  trouble  to  the  "historical 
interpretation."— And  I  saw  a  Woman  sitting 
upon  a  scarlet  Beast. — De  Wette  and  Ziillig 
embellish  the  Beast  with  a  scarlet  covering.  The 
Beast  must  wear  the  color  of  blood  ( Andr.,  Lyra, 
et  al.),  just  as  the  Dragon  wears  the  color  of 
fiame,  which  is  allied  to  blood-color.  The  Wo 
man's  attire  is  variegated ;  together  with  the 
blood-color,  the  honorable  hue  of  purple  appears. 
In  general,  the  Beast  of  the  present  passage  is 
identical  with  that  of  ch.  xiii. ;  observe,  how 
ever,  the  formal  distinction  that  in  the  latter 
passage  the  Beast  is  spoken  of  in  its  general, 
world-historical  shape,  whilst  here  the  primary 
aud  special  reference  is  to  it  in  its  re-appear 
ance  after  its  vanishment,  as  the  bearer,  at  first, 
of  the  Harlot. — Full  of  the  names  of  blas 
phemy. — The  yi/^ovf  with  the  accusative  is  re 
markable.  Hebraizing:  An  emphatic  expres 
sion:  now  filled  up  with  writing  ;  all  the  names 
of  blasphemy.  [''The  names  of  blasphemy, 
which  were  found  before  on  the  heads  of  the 
Boast  only  (xiii.  1),  have  now  spread  over  its 
whole  surface.  As  ridden  and  guided  by  the 
Harlot,  it  is  tenfold  more  blasphemous  in  its 
titles  and  assumptions  than  before.  The  heathen 
\vorld  had  but  its  Divi  in  the  Caesars  as  in  other 
deified  men  of  note;  but.  Christendom  has  its 
4  Most  Faithful 'and  'Most  Christian'  kings, 
Buch  as  Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  II.;  its  '  Defend 
ers  of  the  Faith,'  such  as  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.;  its  society  of  unprincipled  intriguers  called 
after  the  sacred  name  of  our  Lord,  ami  working 
Satan's  work  '  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam;'  its 
'  holy  office  '  of  the  Inquisition,  with  iis  dens  of 
darkest  cruelty;  finally  its  'Patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,'  and  its  'Holy  Roman  Empire;'  all  of 

*  [For  the  view  of  Aubcrlen,  8t-e  foot-note  (*).  p.  311. — E.B.C.] 
t  [Se«  TJEJLT.  and  GRAM.,  Note  3.— E.  K.  C.J 


them,  and  many  more,  new  names  of  blasphemy, 
with  which  the  Woman  has  invested  the  Beast. 
Go  where  we  will,  and  look  where  we  will  in 
Papal  Christendom,  names  of  blasphemy  meet 
us.  The  taverns,  the  shops,  the  titles  of  men 
and  places,  the  very  insurance  badges  on  the 
houses  are  full  of  them."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.] 
Ver.  4.  And  gilded  with  gold  and  pre 
cious  stone  and  pearls. — "  The  Kexpvoufjrvy 
is  zeugmatical"  (Diisterdieck).  Both  precious 
stones  and  pearls,  however,  must  have  been  set 
in  gold.  As  a  decoration  of  the  Church,  such 
an  apparel  rudely  anticipates  the  adornment  of 
the  celestial  congregation. — A  golden  cup. — 
Even  the  cup  [/iV/cA=chalice]  or  goblet  [Becker 
=bcaker]  would  look  very  strange  in  the  hand 
of  pagan  Rome.  The  cup  is,  apart  from  the 
symbolism  of  measure,  here  the  symbol  of  fel 
lowship;  the  golden  cup  symbolizes  the  holiest 
fellowship — the  fellowship  of  salvation.  But, 
filled  with  abomination*,  it  is  certainly  akin  to 
hypocrisy,  as  in  accordance  with  Bede — a  strange 
equivalent  for  the  "poculum  missaticum"  (Ca- 
lov.).  According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  golden  cup 
means  merely  a  cup  that  is  golden,  agreeably  to 
the  "historical  interpretation."  The  accusative 
Kit  TO.  o.K.a&apTa  is  remarkable.  The  most  plausi 
ble  construction  of  this  is,  apparently,  that  of 
Diisterdieck,  who  maintains  that  aKa&a/iTa  should 
be  taken  as  parallel  with  the  accusative  Trorr/piov. 
It  contributes  to  the  characterism  of  the  Woman 
when  it  is  intimated  that  together  with  the  cup 
she  has  all  sorts  of  other  things  in  her  hand — 
things  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  designates  as 
uncleannesses,  and  which  are  the  issue  of  the 
fornication,  i.e.,  idolatry,  of  the  earth.  ["This 
language  is  probably  taken  from  Jer.  li.  /,  'Ba 
bylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord's  hand, 
that  made  all  the  earth  drunken  ;  the  nations 
have  drunken  of  the  wine,  therefore  the  nations 
are  mai.'"  BARNES  on  xiv.  8. — E.  R.C.] 

Vers.  5,  6.  A  name  written. — The  uvaTij- 
piov  does  not  belong  to  the  inscription,  but  it 
characterizes  it — i.  e.,  it  is  declaratory  that  the 
name  Babylon  and  the  rest  of  the  title — the 
mother  of  the  harlots  and  the  abominations,  etc. 
— is  to  be  symbolically  understood.  [So  also 
BAUNF.S,  STUART,  et  al.  On  the  other  hand, 
HENGSTK.NB.,  WORDSWORTH,  ALF.,  et  ul.  LILLIK 
thus  powerfully  combats  the  former,  and  advo 
cates  the  latter  view:  "1.  While  the  Apocalypse 
is  full  of  pvaT/jpia..  in  no  other  instance  does  the 
narrator  herald  one  as  such.  2.  Supposing  the 
inscription  to  have  included  Micny/Moy,  an  expla 
nation  was  thus  formally  invited  which  is  fur 
nished  in  ver.  7  ;  and  the  interpreting  Angel  is 
then  to  be  considered  as  taking  up  the  very 
word,  and  as  personally  (tyu)  confronting  the 
difficulty  which  it  announced.  3.  .As  the  Angel 
uses  it  the  term  is  attached  not  to  the  name,  but 
to  the  Woman  herself  and  her  equipment.  4.  In 
that  reference  it  might  very  well  characterize 
her  origin,  nature,  history,  arid  destination  ;  gra 
ciously  to  know  the  evil — '  the  depths  of  Satan  ' 
(ii.  24) — 'the  mystrry  of  iniquity  '  (-  Thess.  ii. 
7) — (his,  not  less  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
good,  requires  heavenly  teaching  and  'an  unc 
tion  from  the  Holy  One'  (1  John  ii.  20).  5. 
Even  if  not  intende  i  thus  to  be  itself  descriptive 
of  the  Woman,  Mwrr///3iov  might  yel  stand  iu  the 
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inscription  as  a  sort  of  prelude  or  index  to  her 
name,  somewhat  like  'i2Je  ?}  coyia  iariv  in  ch. 
xiii.  18."— E.  II.  C  ] 

BABYLON  THE  GREAT.— This  sym 
bolism  is  introduced  as  early  as  in  Genesis,  with 
the  history  of  the  building  of  the  tower,  and 
carried  on  especially  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  ; 
this  special  Babylon,  however,  must  not  be 
identified  with  the  general  Babylon  (ch.  xiv.  8 
and  ch.  xvi.  19),  as  is  ordinarily  done. — The 
MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS  has  also  a  more 
special  import;  the  mother  is  reflected  in  spi 
ritually,  or  rather  fleshly,  kindred  daughters; 
some  of  whom  compete  with  the  mother  in  magi 
cal  power.  Grotius  is  correct,  in  supposing 
that  the  aspect  of  the  Woman  must  proclaim  her 
drunkenness — and  that  a  drunkenness  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  even  the  -witnesses  of 
Jesus  (see  SYN.  VIEW).  Prelusive  examples  of 
blood-thirstiness  and  its  augmentations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  old  pagan  world;  this  blood-thirsti 
ness,  however,  is  fulfilled  in  the  specific  lusting 
of  the  Woman  after  the  blood  of  the  witnesses  of 
Jesus,  prefigured,  it  is  true,  by  the  death  of  Abel 
(see  Matt,  xxiii.).  ["The  phraseology  is  de 
rived  from  the  barbarous  custom  (still  extant 
among  many  pagan  nations)  of  drinking  the 
blood  of  enemies  slain  in  the  way  of  revenge. 
Here,  then,  the  fury  of  the  persecutors  is  de 
picted  in  a  most  graphic  manner.  Blood  is 
drunk  by  them  even  to  intoxication,  i.  e.,  copi 
ously,  in  great  quantities  The  effect  of  drink 
ing  blood  is  said  to  be,  to  exasperate,  and  to  in 
toxicate  with  passion  and  a  desire  of  vengeance. 
But  the  copiousness  of  the  draught,  and  so  the 
extent  ami  bitterness  of  persecution,  is  particu 
larly  marked  by  the  expression  here."  STUART. 
— E  R.  C.]— And  I  wondered.— The  Seer 
could  hardly  have  expressed  so  great  astonish 
ment  at  the  blood-thirstiness  of  pagan  Rome — 
a  quality  long  notorious  and,  proportionably,  not 
so  extraordinary.  But.  this  Woman !  The  Jew 
ish  hierarchy  had,  certainly,  already  nailed 
Christ  to  the  cross.  But  that  such  a  Woman 
could  finally  he  the  product  of  the  historical  de 
velopment  of  the  Cuurch  of  faith  then  existent, 
must  appear  even  to  the  Seer,  with  his  know 
ledge  of  the  world,  a  thing  unheard  of.  Diis- 
terdieck  here  reverts  to  Auberlen,  stating  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  latter  that  the  Seer  mar 
vels  at  recognizing  in  the  Harlot  the  degenerate 
Woman  of  ch.  xii.  1.  Diisterdieck  calls  this  as 
sumption  an  "egregious  mistake."  Not  even 
Auberlen,  however,  could  have  looked  upon  the 
Woman  herself  as  the  Harlot;  that  which  he 
so  regards,  is  but  the  Woman's  last  historical 
representation— in  antithesis  to  her  internal  es 
sence,  the  finally  emergent  Bride.*  Similar  ut 
terances  of  amazement  at  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  Is.  v.  1  [sqq.],  Jer.  ii.  1  [sqq.],ch.  xviii., 
Ezek.  xvi.;  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  1  Tim.  iv.,  etc.  Ac 
cording  to  Bengel,  the  Seer  wondered  at  (he 
phenomenon  of  so  powerful  a  Beast  being  con 
strained  to  carry  the  Woman;  according  to 
Ziillig,  Diisterdieck.  et  al.,  he  marvelled  because 
he  knew  not  the  import  of  the  phenomenon;  ac 
cording  to  Ebrard,  his  astonishment  was  occa- 


*  £I\>r  the  view  of  AUBERLEX,  see  p.  311.— E.  R.  C.] 


sioned  by  the  change  in  the  Beast  which  he  had 
seen  in  ch  xiii.  According  to  Hengsteuberg, 
who  frequently  makes  a  point  of  discovering 
moral  failings  even  in  the  visional  moods  of 
the  Seer,  the  wonderment  of  John  is  censured 
as  foolish.  The  object  of  astonishment  is,  doubt 
less,  intelligible  to  the  Seer — it  is  the  contrast 
between  the  Woman  and  the  Harlot;  in  regard 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  this  contrast, 
however,  he  stands  in  need  of  enlightenment 
from  the  Angel  [The  object  of  wonder  is  doubt 
less  the  complex  mystery  (the  mysteries,  for  each, 
object  is  in  itself  a  mystery)  concerning  whioh 
the  Angel  gives  an  explanation,  viz. :  the  Woman, 
the  Beast,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  This 
is  evident  from  the  words  of  the  Angel  (ver.  7): 
Wherefore  didst  t/tou  wonder?  I  will  tell  (explain 
to)  thee  the  mystery,  etc.  The  explanation  ex 
tends  through  ver.  18. — E.  R.  C.]  According 
to  Diisterdieck,  the  Beast  denotes  the  world  king 
dom,  and  the  Woman  the  world-city. 

Ver.  7.  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery. — 
The  mystery  which  he  is  to  know,  is  the  rela 
tionship  betwixt  the  Woman  and  the  Beast  [see 
above].  How  has  it  come  to  p-iss  that  the  Wo 
man  could  seat  herself  upon  this  terrible  Beast  ? 
Or  how  is  it  that  the  wild-Beast  suffered  itself 
to  be  mounted  by  the  Woman,  like  a  gentle  pal 
frey  ?  In  this  query  lies  the  key  to  the  dark 
words  that  follow.  The  first  explanation  is  con 
tained  in  the  history  of  the  Beast. 

Ver.  8.  The  Beast  .  .  .  was,  and  is  not, 
and  is  about  to  ascend  out  of  the  abyss. 
— The  historic  re  emergence  of  the  world-power, 
spiritually  wounded  to  death  by  Christianity — 
an  event  proleptically  beheld  by  the  Seer  at  a 
time  when  the  Beast  seemed  to  be  really  de 
stroyed — serves  as  an  occasion  of  offence  and 
fall  to  the  world  and,  consequently,  to  the  ma 
jority  of  the  men  in  whom  the  external  and  visi 
ble  form  of  the  Woman  consists.  The  earthly- 
minded  dwellers  on  the  earth,  whose  names 
are  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  from  the 
foundation  of  the  -world — who,  therefore,  do  not 
belong  to  the  selection  of  the  sealed — ahull 
wonder  when  they  see  this  apparent  revival  and 
gain  of  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Beast.  This 
is  the  history  of  the  waning  faith  in  the  world- 
overcoming  victory  of  Christ  and  the  simul 
taneously  waxing  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of 
the  world-power.  It  is  the  history  of  all  who 
can  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  only  in  a  tangible 
Church,  a  tangible  salvation,  a  tangible  Head  of 
the  Church — in  a  word,  in  external  things.  All 
of  these  have  lost  all  heart  for  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come ;  through  them,  the  Beast 
rises  and  the  Woman  descends,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  or,  in  respect  of  outward  appearance,  the 
Woman  is  elevated  on  the  back  of  the  Beast — by 
means  of  a  compromise  between  the  two.  [For 
an  exposition  of  the  Abyss,  see  Excursus,  pp. 
364  sqq.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  9.  Herewith  is  connected  the  history  of 
the  Woman.  It  becomes  intelligible  only  for  the 
mind  [Lange:  understanding]  that  hath 
wisdom,  the  cultivated  connoisseur  of  world- 
history,  who  views  the  same  in  the  light  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  seven  heads  (ot  the  Beast) 
nre,  primarily,  seven  mountains,  on  which 
the  Woman  sits.  The  fact  that  the  Woman  sita 
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upon  the  seven  mountains  is,  considered  in  and  for 
iiself,  perfectly  natural,  for  mountains  are  Divine 
political  world-ordinances  (see  Rom.  xiii.),  and 
the  seven  mountains  constitute  the  totality  of  the 
ground- forms  of  the  political  order  of  the  world. 
But  this  natural  conditionally  of  the  Church 
upon  worldly  state  ordinances  becomes  fatal 
from  the  fact  that  the  seven  mountains  are  at  the 
same  time  seven  kings,  i.  e.,  here,  despotic  powers ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  noble  human  image  of 
metal  (Dan.  ii.)  has  a  reverse  side,  in  accord 
ance  with  which  it  is  composed  of  four  rapa 
cious  beasts.  Through  the  despotism  of  the  world- 
monarchies,  the  Woman  is  continually  drawn 
more  and  more  into  the  parallel  path  of  hie- 
rarchisra,  and  her  character  becomes  more  and 
more  corrupt.  [See  ADD.  NOTE,  p.  317. — E.R.C.] 

Ver.  10.  After  the  general  history  of  the 
Beast  and  the  Woman,  the  Angel  gives  the  Seer 
a  world-historical  exposition  of  his  stand-point 
in  time.  Five  kings,  i.  e.,  world-monarchies, 
from  a  theocratic  point  of  view,  are  fallen.  The 
one  is  now  subsisting — the  sixth  king,  i.  «.,  the 
sixth  world-monarchy,  behind  which  the  Beast 
seems,  for  the  instant,  to  be  annihilated  by 
young  Christianity.  This  view  was,  assuredly, 
more  entertainable  by  the  Seer  at  the  time  of 
Nerva  or  even  Domitian  than  at  the  time  of  Nero. 
The  other  king  is  the  seventh  world-monarchy, 
the  future  historico-Christian  world-monarchy 
in  a  general  apprehension,  in  so  far  as  it,  as 
Beast,  bears  the  Woman  upon  its  back.  The 
Seer,  from  his  distance,  beholJs,  in  perspective, 
the  time  of  the  seventh  king  on  a  reduced  scale  ; 
he  must  continue  a  little  while.  Then,  however, 
the  whole  Beast  reappears  in  the  eighth  king  in 
his  true  and  undisguised  nature.  As  Satan  has 
embodied  himself  in  the  Beast,  so  the  whole 
Beast,  as  the  sum  of  all  world-historic  enormities, 
embodies  itself  in  the  eighth  monarchy.  Hence 
the  Angel  speaks  of  the  eighth  king  as  proceed 
ing  from  the  seven,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  unitous 
evil  genius  who  was  present  in  separate  forms 
in  all  his  seven  predecessors.  But  because 
world-historical  wickedness  is,  so  to  speak,  con 
centrated  and  sublimated  in  this  monarchy, 
finally  being,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  the  per 
sonal  Antichrist  (though  the  latter  may  branch 
into  ten  mock-kings),  the  stay  of  this  eighth  king 
is  not  long  ;  he  appears,  he  becomes  an  instru 
ment  of  judgment  upon  the  Woman,  he  goes  into 
perdition.  [Soe  ADD.  NOTES,  pp.  272  sq.,  304 
and  317  sq.— E.  R.  C.] 

Hengstenberg  correctly  regards  the  seven  moun 
tains  as  symbols  of  seven  kingdoms  ;  Dasterdieck, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  others,  understands  by 
t:iem  Rome,  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Irre- 
ppeclive  of  our  admission  of  an  allusion  to  Rome, 
we  consider  the  symbolic  apprehension  of 
the  mountains  as,  indubitably,  the  true  one, 
though,  notwithstanding  this,  a  number  of  other 
features  are  decidedly  suggestive  of  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hil's.  On  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  seven  kings,  or  world-monarchies,  as  re 
ferring  to  seven  persons,  see  p.  26,  and  the  exe 
gesis  of  ch.  xiii. ;  comp.  Diisterd.,  p.  512  sqq. — 
Seven  kings,  this  "historical,"  t.  e.,  literal,  ex 
position  [of  Dust.]  declares,  are  merelt/  seven  kings 
and  nothing  more.  Why  then  may  not  t  lie  Beast  b°  a 
real  beast  and  nothing  more  ?  The  different  modes 


of  enumerating  the  kingdoms,  see  in  Diisterd.,  ibid. 
— The  five  are  fallen. — This,  it  is  maintained, 
means  that  they  are  dead — in  total  contradiction, 
to  the  use  of  terms.  It,  may  be  queried:  why  is 
the  successor  of  the  fifth  king  not  called  the  sixth, 
and  the  seventh,  the  seventh?  Probably  because 
both  these  numbers  are  in  an  eminent  sense  sym 
bolical;  here,  however,  this  symbolism  must  lie 
dormant.  The  sixth  i*,  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  six,  the  better,  behind  whom  the  Beast  seema 
to  have  v  mished  ;  and  the  seventh  is  the  lame 
one  [der  Zahme,  with  reference  to  the  taming  of 
the  wild  Beast  into  a  palfrey,  so  to  ppeak,  of  the 
Woman. — TR.],  in  whom  the  Beast  again  Ap 
pears.  The  expression,  and  is  of  the  seven 
[ver.  11]  is  differently  interpreted,  as:  the  re 
turning  Nero  (De  Wette,  et  al.);  the  returning  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (Hofmann)  ;  a  descendant  of 
the  seven  (Primas.,  et  al.).  Diisterdieck,  rightly, 
makes  the  eighth  proceed  from  the  tota'.ity  of  the 
seven.  This  conception  is,  truly,  very  difficult  in 
connection  with  that  view  of  the  kings  which, 
regards  them  as  significant,  of  so  many  indivi 
duals.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  sub 
ject,  in  general,  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of 
this  latter  view,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  fol 
lowing  note  of  Diisterdieck:  '-All  interpreta 
tions  are  false,  by  which  the  concrete  histoiio 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman 
Empire  is  discarded;  thus,  for  instance,  An 
dreas,  who  by  the  dypiov  (ver.  8)  understands 
Satan,  explains  that  by  the  appearance  and, 
especially,  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Beast  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  not-being.  Comp.  Bede,  C. 
a-Lap.,  Zeger,  et  al.  Marlorat  and  other  Pro 
testants  explain  :  Pagan  Rome  has  passed  away  ; 
Papal  Rome  is  in  present  existence,  but  its  world- 
dominion  is  in  itself  nought  (OVK  ICTLV)."  Va 
rious  enumerations  of  the  kings,  in  accordance 
with  the  synchrono-historical  conception,  see 
in  Dusterdieck,  p.  516.  According  to  this  expo 
sitor,  the  Seer  did  prophesy  a  little,  after  first 
prophesying  ex  post  facto  concerning  kings  already 
known  to  history  ;  he  fore-announced  that  Ves 
pasian  should  be  succeeded  by  his  two  sons: 
"  Titus  as  the  seventh,  Domitian  as  th«-  eighth — 
that  Titus  should  continue  for  a  short  time,  and 
that  Domitian  should  appear  as  a  personification 
of  the  whole  Beast."  Nevertheless,  "John  was 
mistaken  in  the  expectation  that  the  Ronnn 
world-kingdom  would  perish  with  Domiiian." 
Still,  Dusterdieck  admits  that  a  minimum  of  pro 
phecy  remains  notwithstanding  this  mistake: 
"The  singular  error  manifests,  undoubtedly,  a 
certain  imperfect  ness  of  the  prophetic  essence 
in  the  Apocalyptist,  but  by  no  means  entirely  (!) 
abrogates  that,  essence." 

Vers.  12  pqq.  Now  follows  the  future  history 
of  the  ten  horns,  in  respect  of  their  relation  to 
the  Beast  and  the  Woman.  For  although  their 
war  with  the  Lamb  is  mentioned  here,  the  prin 
cipal  point  of  view  is  the  war  with  the  Woman. 
The  war  with  the  Lamb,  considered  in  and  for 
itself,  is  not  announced  until  ch.  xix. ;  it  is  in 
troduced  here,  in  this  earlier  passage  [ch.  xvii. 
14],  because  the  hostility  of  the  radical  An- 
tichristian  powers  against  the  Woman  is  di 
rected  against  the  last  traces,  reminiscences  and 
tokens  of  Christianity  in  her  nature. 

Ver.  12.  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kings. — 
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The  number  (en  is  the  number  of  the  completed 
course  of  the  world,  the  completed  development 
of  the  world.  In  the  ten  kings,  therefore,  the  poli 
tical  organization  of  the  last  phase  of  world- 
history  is  represented.  They  are  all  anarchical 
upstarts,  who.  thitherto,  had  not  received  the 
kingdom.  They  all  cotemporaneously  attain  to 
dominion  together.  They  are  all,  in  reality, 
mock-kings,  or,  symbolically  defined,  mock-go 
vernments  and  mock-powers,  sporadically  dif 
fused  over  the  earth,  and  for  one  hour  only,  t.  e., 
lor  one  unitous,  great,  final,  terrible,  but  short 
decision-time,  do  they  obtain  the  government 
with  the  Beast.  This  is  the  specific  Antichris- 
<>an  evening  of  the  world,  which  precedes  the 
Parousia.  The  fact  that  they  are  but  quasi- 
kings,  is  bas  :d  not  upon  the  shortness  of  the 
time  of  their  supremacy  (in  accordance  with 
Bengel  and  Diisterdieck),  but  upon  the  anarchi 
cal  relations  of  the  times.  It  is  the  period  when 
the  theocratic  element  in  Church  and  State  is 
laid  dead,  in  accordance  with  ch.  xi.  ;  when  the 
image  and  mark  of  the  Beast  prevail,  in  accord 
ance  with  ch.  xiii.  [See  on  p.  308. — E.  K.  C.] 

Ver.  13.  These  have  one  mind. — Not,  sim 
ply,  a  common  cause,  but  also  a  common  theory 
["  one  and  the  same  view  and  intent  and  consent.'' 
ALFOB.D. — E.  R.  C.],  the  system  of  positive  con 
tempt  and  blasphemy  of  the  name  and  tabernacle 
of  God,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Heaven  (chap, 
xiii.  6),  based  upon  a  threefold  perversion 
of  the  truth  into  strong  falsehood  (the  abso 
lute  nameless  Divine,  the  absolute  religion  of 
this  world,  and  the  absolute  blessedness  of 
this  world).  Hence,  they  stand,  from  the  out 
set,  in  connection  with  the  Beast  and  make 
themselves,  with  their  masses  of  peoples,  their 
power  and  authority,  completely  its  organs. 

Ver.  14.  These  shall  war  with  the 
Lamb.  [Together  with  the  Beast,  see  xix.  19. 
—  3.  11.  C.]  — This  announcement  has  a  place 
here  not  independently,  but  as  serving  as  an 
explanation  of  their  hatred  of  the  Harlot.  Be- 
ciu-se  they  are  enemies  of  the  La  nb,  even  the 
dead,  despiritualized  symbolism,  by  which  the 
Woman  is  still  suggestive  of  the  Lamb,  is  a  sub 
ject  of  hatred.  The  Bride  they  scarcely  see, 
because  she  is  thoroughly  internal,  living,  and 
human;  she  incurs  their  excommunication  only 
in  her  individual  members;  the  Harlot,  however, 
they  see,  because  she  is  thoroughly  external, 
hindering  life  with  her  dead  forms  and  denying 
humanity  with  her  anti-humane  statutes.*  Hence 
we  here  receive,  in  reference  to  the  Larnb,  only 
the  precursory  tranquillizing  assurance  that  He 
shall  conquer  them  because  He  is  Lord 
of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  In  His  conflict 
and  victory  His  people  shall  participate;  they 
shall  take  part  therein  as  truly  called  ones, 
who,  in  respect  of  their  eternal  ground-trait,  are 
elect,  and  in  respect  of  their  character,  in  its 
temporal  development, f  faithful.  For  the  de 
scription  of  them  is  not  divisible  into  three 
cuaracteristics,  but  into  two — elect  and  faithful, 

*  [The  parallel  passage  in  x'x.  18,  spoms  to  indi  -ate  that 
tli"  attack  upon  ihn  Lam  I  >  mid  His  followers  8na.ll  bo  psr- 
Bonal  and  direct. — E.  R.  C.] 

t  ( Xiich  ihrem  zeillicli  <iu*jeprut/te>i  Ch<irakter.  The  id"a  of 
tho  German  is  nut  that  of  an  outward  character,  or  form, 
imposed  by  the  exte-nal  application  "f  •»  stamp,  but  one  pro 
duced  by  iiUeruul  uut-jjretisiity — by  ductlopmeid. — E.  B>  C.] 


jointly  bearing  the  signature  of  the  truly  catted. 
This  companionship  may  be  predicated  of  the 
sealed  in  this  world,  who  are  progressing  to 
ward  the  Parousia,  as  well  as  of  the  trans-mun 
dane  retinue  of  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sion,  that  is 
to  appear  with  Him  in  accordance  with  ch.  xix. 
[14]. 

["  Here  is  the  ground  and  reason  for  the  vic 
tory  assigned,  and  that  is  taken.  1.  From  the 
character  of  the  Lamb;  He  is  King  of  kings 
and  lord  of  lords.  He  has,  both  by  nature  and 
by  office,  power  over  all  things  ;  all  the  powers 
of  earth  and  hell  are  subject  to  His  check  and 
control.  2.  From  the  character  of  His  follow 
ers  ;  they  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful ;  they 
are  called  out  by  commission  to  this  warfare; 
they  are  chosen  and  fitted  for  it;  and  they  will 
be  faithful  in  it. — Such  an  army,  under  such  a 
Commander,  will  at  length  carry  all  the  world 
before  them."  M.  HENHY. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  15.  And  he  saith  unto  me,  The  wa 
ters,  etc. — These  waters  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  judgment  upon  the  Harlot.  The  Woman 
has  a  threefold  foundation.  Her  safest  position 
was  in  the  wilderness,  in  so  far  as  she  was  spi 
ritually  at  home  there.  Pure  renunciation  of 
the  world  is  identical  with  heavenly  security. 
But  even  the  seat  upon  the  seven  mountains,  the 
seven  kingdom-powers  of  political  order,  gave 
her,  still,  a  royal  firmness.  She  is,  however, 
also  founded  upon  the  many  waters  of  surging 
popular  life,  and  this  foundation  has  become  in 
finitely  fluctuating,  since  popular  life  has  been 
set  in  motion  from,  its  very  depths,  and  is  sunder 
ing  into  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  na 
tions,  and  tongues,  and  tiuce  the  Woman  has 
lost  the  foundations  of  genuine  asceticism  in  the 
wilderness  and  of  the  protect  ion  of  the  seven  moun 
tains.  Hence  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  "  in  spite 
of  her  wide  dominion  and  all  her  glory,  she  shall 
be  destroyed"  (DtlBSTERDlECK),  for  whence 
should  the  ten  horns  have  their  power  if  they 
did  not  establish  themselves  upon  those  very 
masses  of  peoples  that  have  apostatized  from  the 
Woman  ? 

Ver.  16.  And  the  ten  horns and 

the  Beast,  these  shall  hate  the  Harlot. — 
This  hatred  manifests  itself  in  two  negative  and 
two  positive  forms.  They  make  her  desolate, 
not  in  the  sense  of  devastation,  but  they  leave 
her  to  h  rself,  they  take  her  at  her  word,  and 
make  hi  r  a  perfect  eremitess ;  moreover,  they 
deprive  her  of  all  worldly  fullness  and  covering 
\_Fulle  und  Halle'],  so  that  she  appears  in  all  her 
nakedness.  To  these  indignities  are  added  posi 
tive  damages;  they  eat  her  fle*h,  i.  e.,  they 
wrest  all  her  goods  from  her,  and  she  herself  is 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  negative  fanaticism, 
after  having  so  long  raged  with  the  fire  of  posi 
tive  fanaticism.  In  all  this  the  Beast,  of  course, 
acts  through  the  horns  or  kings,  hence  orrot. 
Diisterdieck  refers  the  fle.th-eaung  to  the  figure 
of  the  Woman,  and  the  burning  to  the  figure  of 
the  City,  of  course  maintaining  that  Rome  is  in 
tended. 

Ver.  17.  For  God  gave  into  their  hearts. 
Namely,  to  destroy  the  Woman.  This  judicial 
decree  resolves  itself  into  three  parts:  first, 
they  must,  blindly  and  against  their  will,  execute 
the  counsel  of  God ;  secondly,  they  must,  in 
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thus  doing,  accomplish  one  purpose;  thirdly, 
they  must,  in  order  to  this  end,  surrender  their 
whole  power  to  the  Beast  until  the  latter,  in  like 
manner  as  an  instrument  of  judgment,  has  ac 
complished  all  those  words  of  God  with  which 
the  Apostate  Church  has  been  threatened. 
Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
Divine,  human,  and  devilish  counsels  materially 
coincide  in  one,  whilst  they  are  formally,  in  their 
motives,  thoroughly  diverse  and  even  opposed  to 
each  other.  We,  with  Hengstenberg  and  others, 
refer  the  surov  after  ri/v  yvunijv  to  God,  and  not, 
with  Bengel,  Diisterd.  and  others,  to  the  Beast, 
because  this  latter  idea  would  then  be  tautolo- 
gically  expressed — the  alliance  between  the 
kings  and  the  Beast  having  previously  been  in 
timated.  At  the  close  of  this  chapter,  Diisterd. 
vainly  reiterates  his  assurance  that  nothing  save 
pagan  Rome  can  possibly  be  intended  (p.  520).* 
[Ver.  18.  And  the  Woman  that  thou 
sawest.  etc. — This  verse  concludes  the  Angel's 
explanation  of  the  mystery  (see  ver.  7),  and  un 
mistakably  presents  to  us  as  one  and  the  same, 
the  Harlot,  the  Great  City,  and  Babi/lon  the  Great 
(comp.  vers.  3,  5,  7,  18).— E.  R.  C.] 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  CH.  xvn.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[This  chapter  contains  a  section  supplemental 
to  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  Vial.  It  con 
tains:  1.  An  introduction  to  the  vision,  vers.  1, 
2  ;  2.  The  description  of  the  vision,  vers.  3-6  ; 
3.  The  explanatory  remarks  of  the  Angel,  vers. 
7-18. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  symbols,  the  writer 
agrees  in  the  main  with  Auberlen.  but  with  va 
riations,  as  will  appear.  For  his  exposition  of 
the  Beast,  see  p.  272.  In  this  chapter  the  Apos 
tate  Church,  which,  in  ch.  xvi.,  was  figured  by 
Babylon  (i.  e.,  the  Great  Ctty=Rome),  is  pre 
sented  under  the  symbol  of  a  Harlot.  These 
symbols  represent  the  Church  from  different 
stand-points; — the  former  in  her  earthly  rela 
tions  as  a  great,  populous,  wealthy,  powerful 
world-city;  the  latter  in  her  relations  to  Christ, 
as  a  once  chaste  Bride  now  faithless  to  her  hus 
band  ; — each  of  these  symbols  represents  an  im 
portant  truth  which  is  not  set  forth  by  the  other. 
In  this  chapter  a  portion  of  the  imagery  of  the 
city-symbolization  is  preserved.  This,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  respective  symbols;  but  upon  re- 


*  [Elliott  also  contends  tha*  the  destruction  effected  hy 
the  hnrtu  cannot  be  the  Jinnl  destruction  set  forth  in  ch.  xviii. 
8,  since  the  kings  of  the  earth  (the  horns)  arc,  xix.9,  spoken 
of  as  mourning  over  the  burning.  He  therefore  refers  the 
spoiling  here  mentioned  to  the  destruction  of  Rome  My  the 
Gothic  Kings  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  centuries  (see  p.  309). 
It  must  be  xdmitted  that  he  brings  a  w  igh'y  consideration 
in  support  of  his  opinion,  one  that  may  not  be  cirelessly  dis 
miss  d.  It  may  be  negatived  by  the,  fact,  however,  that  men 
in  their  wrath  oft--n  accomplish  that  over  which  they  mourn 
in  the  subsequent  hours  of  reflection.  The  Roman  army 
destroyed  the  Temple  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  this 
fulfilled  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  (.Josephus  speaks  of  the 
soldier  who  applird  the  torch  us  "being  hurri-  d  by  a  certain 
Divine  fury  "),  and  yet  that  destruction  was  mourned  over 
by  Titus  and  the  army  as  a  calamity.— E.  R.  C.J 


flection  it  will  be  seen  not  only  to  unite  the  two 
symbols,  but  to  give  to  each  an  instructive  force 
that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  given.  The 
mountains,  the  waters,  and  the  wilderness  are 
taken  from  the  city  symbolization ; — the  moun 
tains  relate  primarily  to  the  mountains  on  which 
Rome  is  situate,  which  symbolize  the  seven 
great  world-kingdoms  ;  the  waters,  probably  to 
the  Mediterranean — that  great  sea  which  Rome 
once  dominated,  symbolizing  the  peoples  and 
multitudes  subject  to  the  Church  ;  the  u-ilJerness 
relates  to  the  present  and  future  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  an  epr/fiof  which  aptly  symbolizes  the 
moral  world- waste  around  the  Church  at  the 
period  contemplated  in  the  vision — a  was'e 
which  it  was  her  duty  to  reclaim  and  cultivate, 
but  which  she  has  left  uncared-for. 

The  Vision,  vers.  3-G,  is  a  scene  beheld  under 
the  seventh  Vial ;  it  represents  the  Church  in 
the  lust  time,  in  completed  unholy  alliance  with 
the  world-power,  and  ready  for  the  desTuction 
about  to  be  visited  upon  her  through  the  instru 
mentality  of  the  Beast  and  the  ten  horns.  The 
Introduction,  vers.  1,  2,  and  the  Explanation, 
vers.  7-18,  sweep  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Church's  history  ;  they  represent  her  as  tit- 
tiny  on  the  seven  mountains  (vers.  9,  10),  i.  e.,  as 
having  formed  in  every  epoch  of  her  history  an 
adulterous  connection  with  the  then  existing 
world-power — a  connection  prefiguring,  and  con 
summated  in,  the  alliance  symbolized  in  the  vi 
sion.  The  parallelism  between  the  adultery  and 
the  destruction  foretold  in  this  chapter,  and  tho  e 
set  forth  Hosea  ii.  1-13,  is  manifest  upon  com 
parison.  Is  there  not  also  a  parallelism  between 
the  deliverance  of  Hosea  ii.  14-23  and  that  al 
luded  to  ch.  xviii.  4  ?  In  the  latter  case,  as  in 
the  former,  is  there  not  an  allusion  to  the  educ 
tion  of  a  life-germ,  in  the  day  of  destruction, 
from  the  corrupt  mass,  to  be  the  seed  of  a  new 
organism  ?  The  valley  of  Achor  has  ever  been 
to  the  true  Church  a  door  of  hope.  comp.  Hosea 
ii.  15;  Josh.  vii.  20;  Isa.  Ixv.  Id.*— E.  R.  C.] 


*  [The  study  of  this  chapter  has  induced  the  questions : 
Is  not  the  range  of  the  seven  heads,  given  on  p.  272.  too 
narrow?  May  not  the  reference  be  to  the  woi Id-powers  of 
the  seven  great  epochs  of  the  Church's  history?  These  are, 
I.  The  Antediluvian,  ending  with  the  "postasy  set  forth  lien, 
vi.  2, 12.  and  the  Deluge.  II.  The  Nou'-hir,  terminating  ia 
the  spiritual  adultery  alluded  to  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  and  followed 
by  the  call  of  Abraham.  III.  The  Patriarchal,  terminating 
in  the  idolatry  of  Israel  in  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  oppres 
sion;  (although  not  directly  stated,  it  is  probable  that  tha 
fpiritual  adulteries  in  Eg.vpt,  mentioned  Joshua  xxiv.  14; 
Ezek.  xx.  8  ;  xxiii.  3,  8,  occurred  in  the  days  of  Israel's 
prosperity,  Ex.  i.  7,  before  her  oppression  by  th<>  Ejryptin^ 
commenced).  IV.  The  Mosaic,  em. ing  in  the  idolatry  men 
tioned,  1  ?am.  ii.  3,  and  the  overthrow  and  subjection  of 
Israel  preceding  the  day  of  Mizpeh,  1  Sam.  iv.  Id,  11;  vii.3- 
14.  V.  The  Samuelic  or  Kingly,  terminating  in  the  adultery 
that  wa?  followed  by  the  Bativlonish  captivity.  VI.  Ih-i 
Restoration,  terminal  ing  in  the  alliance  between  the  High 
Priest  and  Herod  on  the  one  hand  ai  d  Pilate  on  the  other, 
and  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem.  VII.  The  existing  e|xx-h. 
At  the  close  of  each  of  the  first  six  of  the.se  epochs  the  e 
was  on  the  part  of  th«  visible  Cliuich  an  apostasy  from  God 
and  a  completed  alliance  with  th-  world,  followed  by  a 
destruction  more  or  less  complete  of  the  extant  form  of 
the  Church  and  the  bringing  forth  from  the  corrupt  mass  of 
a  newlife-gt-rra.  The  prophecy  under  consideration  foretells 
a  similar  adulterous  alliance,  a  similar  destruction  of  the 
visible  body,  and  a  similar  eduction  of  the  vital  germ  of  a 
new  organism,  ch.  xviii.  4.— E.  Ii.  C.] 


THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


B.— EARTH-PICTURE  OF  THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 
CH.  XVIII.   1-24. 

And  [om.  And]1  After  these  things  I  saw  another  angel  come  down  [descending] 
from  [ins.  the]  heaven,  having  great  power  [authority]  ;  and  the  earth  was  light- 

2  ened  [lighted  up]  with  h;s  glory.     And  he  cried  mightily  [om.  mightily]  with  [in] 
a  strong  voice,2  saying,  [ins.  Fallen,  fallen  is]  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen 
[om.  is  fallen,  is  fallen],  and  is  become  the  [a]  habitation  of  devils  [demons],  and 
the  [a]   hold  (fy/axij )  of  every  foul  [unclean]  spirit,  and  a  cage  [hold]  of  every 

3  unclean  and  hateful  [hated]  bird.     For  all  nations  have  drunk  of  [or  fallen  by]5 
the  wine*  of  the  wrath  [anger  or  rage]5  of  her  fornication,  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  [om.  have]  committed  fornication  with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  are  waxed  [became]  rich  through  the  abundance  [from  the  power  or  influence 

4  (owariL'.^']  of  her  delicacies  [luxury].     And  I  heard  another  voice  from  [ins.  the] 
heaven,  saying,  Come  [ins.  forth]  out6  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 

5  of  [partake  not  in]  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.     For  her  sins 
have  reached  [heaped  together]7  unto  [ins.  the]  heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered 

6  her  iniquities.    Reward  [Render  unto]  her  even  [om.  even]  as  [ins.  also]  she  rewarded 
[rendered]   you  [om.  you]8,  and  double  unto  her  [om.  unto  her — ins.  the]9  double 
according  to  her  works:  in  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled  [or  mingled10],  fill  to  [or 

7  mingle10  for]   her  double.     How  much  she  hath  [om.  hath]  glorified  herself  [her- 
sclf~\,  and  lived  deliciously  [luxuriated],  so  much   torment  and  sorrow  give  her: 
for  she  saith  in  her  heart  [ins.  that]11,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow  [a  widow  I 

8  am   not],  and  shall  see  no  sorrow  [sorrow  I  shall  not  see].     Therefore  shall  her 
plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning  [sorrow],  and   famine ;  and  she 
shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire:  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  [judged]1* 

9  her.     And   [ins.  there  shall  weep  and  wail  over  her]   the  kings  of  the  earth,  who 
[ins.  with  her]   have  committed  fornication  and  lived  deliciously  with  her,  shall 
bewail  her,  and  lament  for  her  [om.  with  her,  shall  bewail  her,  and  lament  for 

10  her],  when  they  shall  [om.  shall]  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning,  standing  afar  off 
for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  saying,  Alas  [Woe],  alas  [woe],  that  [the]  great  city  [,] 
Babylon,  that  mighty  [the  strong]  city  !  for  in  one  hour  is  [om.  is]  thy  judgment 

1 1  come  [came].     And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  shall  [om.  shall]13  weep  and  mourn 

12  [sorrow]  over  her;  for  no  man  buyeth  their  merchandise  [lading]  any  more:    The 
[om.  The]14  merchandise   [lading]   of  gold,  and  [ins.  of]  silver,  and   [ins.  of]  pre 
cious  stones  [stone],  and  of  pearls,  and   [ins.  of]  fine  linen,  and   [ins.  of]  purple, 
and  [ins.  of]  silk,  and  [ins.  of]  scarlet,  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all  manner  ves 
sels  of  ivory  [every  ivory  article],  and  all   manner  vessels  [every  article]  of  most 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  Kai  is  omitted  in  accordance  with  X.  A.  B*.  [P.],  elf. 

2  Ver.  2.  The  true  reading  is  ev  i<r\vpa  4>tavrj,  in  accordance  with  decisive  authorities.     [So  read  Grit.  Eds.  generally; 
the  iv  with  A.  P.;  the  iaxvpa  ^ojprj  with  ('«.)  A'.  (B*.)  P.,  etc.— E.  K.  C.] 

3  Ver.  3.  [Tis'-h.  reads  ireTrutxav,  neiria-  (irtiro)  with  P.,  -KOLV  with  A.  C.;  Treg.  irt'irrwKcu'  witli  A.C. ;  Alf.  brackets  the  T; 
X-  "nd  B*.  give  neirru><a<riv. — E.  R.  C.] 

4  Ver.  3.  [Tisch.  gives  TOV  olvov  with  X-  B*.,  Clem.,  etc.;  Lach.  and  Alf.  omit  with  A  ,  Am.,  Fuld.,  Tol.,  Lips.;  Tregellcg 
brackets. — E.  R.  C.] 

5  Ver.  3.  [For  the  rendering  rage,  see  NOTE  16  on  Chap,  xiv.,  p.  274.— E.  R.  C.] 

0  Ver.  4.  There  are  various  forms  of  this;  we,  with  Lach.  [Ed.  Maj.,  Tisch.  (1859)],  read  e(f\8e.  with  B*.  C..  and  also 
from  internal  reasons.  [Lach.  (EJ.  Min.),  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.),  Treg.,  Alf.,  give  efeASaTf  witli  X-  A.;  P.  reads  ((^eere.— E. 
R.  C.I 

7  Ver.  5.  'EKoAArjflrKTav  i'>  accordance  with  X.  A.  B*.  C.  [P.].     De  Wette  translates  :  "they  hare  reached  unto  the  heaven." 

8  Ver.  6.  The  v^lv  is  omitted.     [Om.  liy  Crit.  Eds.  generally  with  X-  A.  B*.  C.  P.,  Am.,  Fuld.,  Dentil.,  Tol.,  et  al.;  it  ap 
pears  in  1,  31,  91,  96,  Clem.,  Lip*.,  el  al—K.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  6.  The  auyrj  is  unfounded.  [Om.  by  Crit.  Eds.  Tisch.  and  Treg.  insert  rot  with  X-  C.;  Lach.  omits  with  A. 
K*.  P.;  Alf.  brackets.— K.  R.  C.] 


See  NOTE  19  on  Chap,  xiv.,  p.  274  — E.  R.  C.I 
frit.  E-ls.  give  on  with  X-  A.  B*  C.  P.— K.  R.  C.] 


Ver.  6. 

11  Ver.  7. 

12  Ver.  8. 

'«  Ver.  li  [The  article  is  without  authority.— E.  R.  C.] 


Prit!  Ms',  give  <tpcVas  with  X*-  A.  B*.C.  P.;  icptvtav  is  given  by  Xc- 1,  6,  etc.— E.  R.  C.] 
"[Ciit.  Eds.  generally  give  K\aiov<riv  icai  nei'6ov<n.v  with  X'  A.  C.  P. — E.K.C.] 
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13  precious  wood,  and  of  brass,  and  [ins.  of]  iron,  and  [ins.  of]  marble,  and  cinnamon, 
[ins.  and  amomum,]15  and  odors  [incense  (Ovfudfucra)],  and  ointments  [ointment],  and 
frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts  [cattle],  and 
sheep,  and  [ins.  of]  horses,  and  [ins.  of]  chariots,  and  [ins.  of]  slaves  [bodies  (aw[j.d- 

14  rwi/)],  and  souls  (^t>/«?)  of  men.     And  the  [thy]"  fruits  [fruit-time  (oxcopa)]1''  that 
thy  soul  lusted  after  are  [om.  that  thy  soul  lusted  after  are— ins.  of  the  desire  of  the16 
soul  is]  departed  from  thee,  and  all  [ins.  the  fat]  things  [ins.  and  the  bright  things] 
which  were  dainty  and  goodly  [om.  which  were  dainty  and  goodly]  are  [have]  de 
parted  from  thee,  and  thou  shalt  [they18  shall]   find  them  no  [never,  never]  more 

15  at  all.1*     The  merchants  of  these  things,  which  were  made  [who  became]   rich  by 
her,  shall  stand  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  weeping  and  wailing  [sorrow- 

16  ing],    And  [om.  And]-0  saying,  Alas  [Woe],  alas  [woe],  that  [the]  great  city,  that 
was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  decked  [gilded]  with  gold, 

17  and  precious  stones  [stone],  and  pearls  [pearl]  !     For  [Because]  in  one  hour  [ins.  was 
made  desolate]  so  great  riches  [wealth]  is  come  to  nought  [om.  is  come  to  nought]. 
And  every  shipmaster  [pilot],  and  all  the  company  in  ships  [every  one  sailing  in 
the  region  (or  any  whither],21  and  sailors,  and  as  many  as  trade  by  [ply  the]  sea, 

18  stood  afar  off,  and  cried  when  they  saw  [or  seeing]   the  smoke  of  her  burning,  say- 

19  ing,  What  city  is  [om.  is]   like  unto  this,  the  great  city !     And  they  cast  dust  on 
their  heads,  and  cried,  weeping  and  wailing  [sorrowing],  saying,  Alas  [Woe],  alas 
[woe],  that  [the]  great  city,  wherein  were  made  [became]  rich  all  that  had  ships  in 
the  sea  by  reason  of  her  costliness  !  for  in  one  hour  is  [was]   she  made  desolate. 

20  Rejoice  over  her,  thou   [O]   heaven,  and  ye  holy  [om.  ye  holy — ins.  the  saints,  and 
the]   apostles  and   [ins.  the]   prophets  ;     for  God  hath  avenged    you  [om.  hath 
avenged  you — ins.  judged  your  judgment]*2  on  her. 

21  And  a  [or  one]  mighty  [strong]  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast 
it  [om.  it]  into  the  sea,  saying,  Thus  with  violence  shall  [ins.  be  cast]  that  great  city 
[om.  that  <rreat  city]  Babylon  [ins.  ,  the  great  city]  be  thrown  down  [om.  be  thrown 

22  down],  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.23  And  the  [a]  voice  of  harpers,  and  [ins.  of] 
musicians  [or  singers],  and  of  pipers,  and  [ins.  of]  trumpeters,  shall  be  heard  no  more 
at  all  in  thee ;  and  no  [any]  craftsman  [artisan],  of  [ins.  any  art]  whatsoever  craft  he  be 
[om.  whatsoever  craft  he  be],  shall  be  found  any  [no]  more  [ins.  at  all]  in  thee  ;  and 

23  the  [a]  sound  [voice]  of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  ;  and  the 
[a]  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee;  and  the  [a]  voice  of  the 
[om.  the]  bridegroom  and  of  the  [om.  the]  bride  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in 
thee :  for  thy  merchants  were  the  great  men  of  the  earth  ;2i  for  by  thy  sorceries 
[sorcery]  were  all   [ins.  the]   nations  deceived   [seduced   or  misled  (l-Xavr'lOrlaav')]. 

24  And  in  her  was  found  the  [om.  the]  blood'5  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all 
that  were  [have  been]  slain  upon  the  earth. 


i«  Ver.  13.  In  accordance  with  X*.  A.  C.  [P.  6,  11,  Am.,  Fuld.,  Tol.,  Lipt.],  etc.    In  the  Kec. 
l«  Ver.  14.  Codd.  X-  A.  C.  read  o-ow  rrfi  «iri0u«xtaf  . 


is  omitted. 


Ver.  14.  [The  primary  meaning  of  oiuipo  is,  "the  part  of  the  year  between  the  rising  of  Sirius  and  Arcturu«,  .... 
and  so,  not  so  much  the  Lat.  Auctumnu*,  as  our  dog-day*  or,  at  most,  the  end  of  summer.  .  .  It  was  the  proper  time  for  both 
the  field  and  tree  fruits  to  ripen  "  (Liddell  and  Scott  tub  roce).— E.  R.  C.) 

18  Ver.  14.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  give  evpyvovviv  with  X-  A.  C.  P.  Vulg.,  etc.;  Tisch.  (1859)  gave  tupire 
with  D*. ;  7  reads  npeis.— E.  R.  C.] 

"  Ver.  14.  |  The  expression  never,  never  more  at  all  is  adopted  as  the  best  idiomatic  reLdering  of  the  threefold  negative 
of  the  original,  ovxert  oil  ^r/.—K.  R.  C.I 

»  Ver.  16.  [Crit.  Eds.  omit  KCU  with  X-  A.  B*.  C. ;  it  appears  in  P.,  Vulg.,  JEth..  et  al.— E.  R.  C.] 

*l  Ver.  17.  [Crit.  Eds.  give  «at  irar  6  enl  TOITOV  n\eiav  with  X.  A.  B*  C.,  Am.,  Fuld.,  etc.(h*.  inserts  rov  before  TOITOV). 
Lange  adopts  this  reading,  declaring  the  Rec.  (eirl  riav  irAotuv  6  o/j.iAo?i  to  b><  unfounded;  he  translates,  however,  all  who  mil 
to  definite  placet.  Alford  translates,  every  one  who  tatieth  any  whither.  The  firct  of  the  renderings  given  above  is  regarded  as 
most  in  accordance  with  the  presumptive  meaning  nf  the  expression  eirl  TOITOV  ;  sen  Robinson  under  Eiri,  iii.  a;  and  roirov, 
d.  (y).— E.  R  C.I 

-  Ver.  20.  [  E/cpu-ei- — TO  <pi>a  vfiiav  ef  avrijs.    Lange  translates:  hath  executed  your  nenteive  upon  her.—'E.  R.  C.] 

23  Ver.  21.  [The  ueg»tive«  in  this  and  the  following  verses  are  merely  double;  see  NOTE  19.— E.  R.C.I 

24  Ver.  23.  [Lange  translates  :  for  the  princet  of  the  earth  were  thy  merchant*.     Pee  on  pp.  323,  328  s<\. — E.  R.  C.] 

**  Ver.J!4.  Cod.  fi*.  gives  ai>ara;  A.  C.  [X.  P.J  give  a'i/xa.      [Tisch.  adopts  tho  former  reading  ;  Lach.,   Alf.,  Treg.  the 


latter.— E.  R.  C.] 

EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL    VIEW. 

With  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  counsel  of  judg 
ment  upon  Babylon  and  the  ideal  judgment  it 
self,  is  conjoined  the  proleptical  representation 


of  the  actual  judgment  as  taking  pli'-o  on  the 
earth.  Hence,  together  with  the  unity  of  the 
two  sections,  we  must  also  recognize  the  contrast 
between  these  two  pictures  of  Babylon.  In  the 
light  of  Heaven,  Babylon  appears  as  a  Woman, 
who,  in  the  pomp  of  false  magnificence  and 
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beauty,  has  lapsed  into  the  extreme  of  hideous- 
ness  ;  a  ILtrlot, — drunken  vvitli  blood — the 
blood  of  the  saints;  bearing  still  the  golden 
cup  of  holy  consecration,  but  riding  upon  the 
blood-colored  Beast  of  Autichristianity,  the  or- 
gaii  of  the  abyss.  In  her  earthly  self-sufficiency 
and  in  the  lament  of  the  earth  on  her  account 
(ch.  xviii.),  she  is  a  Queen,  to  whom  the  kings 
of  the  earth  have  paid  homage,  who  has  been 
magnified  by  the  rich,  the  merchants,  and  the 
sea-farers,  glorified  by  the  artisans,  and  marvelled 
at,  in  her  splendor,  possessions  and  enjoymem, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

A  strong  Angel,  who  descends  from  Heaven  to 
earth,  comes  upon  her.  His  strength  is  signalized 
by  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  lighted  up  by  his  glory. 
There  is  but  one  enlightenment  for  the  earth — viz. ,  't 
the  light  of  the  gospel ;  but  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  stage  of  apostolic  embassage,  that  j 
of  reformatory  confession,  dogma  and  cultus,  and 
this  spiritual  day-light  of  evangelic  truth — ap 
propriated  by  all  good  spirits, — which,  in  Divine- 
human  beauty,  in  Christian  humanity,  finally, 
as  in  one  instant,  extends  from  land  to  land, 
and  illumines  the  fallen  Woman  in  all  her  hate- 
fulness,  thus  executing  upon  her  the  ideal  judg 
ment  and  denouncing  (vers.  2,  3)  the  first  real 
judgment,  which  appears  as  a  self-judgment  of 
the  great  Babylon  in  her  internal  relations.  The 
ideal  judgment  is  the  heavenly  proclamation  of 
her  fall,  loudly  promulgated  through  the  earth. 
Fallen !  fallen !  is  the  judicial  cry  of  Heaven. 
The  fall  agrees  in  greatness  with  the  height 
which  she  claimed  as  Babylon  the  Great  (see  Is. 
xiv.). 

First  Fundamental  Form  of  the  Actual  Judgment. 

Revelation  of  the  Inner  Judgment  of  the  Fallen 

Church  [vers.  2,  3]. 

She  has  become  a  habitation  or  dwelling-place 
of  demons; — does  not  this,  considered  in  the  light 
of  Heaven,  signify  a  sort  of  Hell  on  earth  ?  A 
watch-tower  [AoW]  of  all  manner  of  unclean  spirits; — 
does  not  this  meau  a  concentration  of  the  most 
diverse  evil  motives  and  egoistical  characters  ? 
A  coop  or  poultry-yard  [AoW]  of  all  unclean  and 
hated  birds; — does  not  this  mean  a  gathering- 
place  of  all  volatile  minds,  intent  upon  the  prey 
of  earthly  profits?  (See  Matt.  xiii.  32.)  The 
Spirit  of  prophecy  has  indicated  a  firm  and  ex 
clusive  organization  by  a  three-fold  term:  a  fixed 
habitation,  a  watch-tower,  a  secure  receptacle 
for  birds.*  It  is  true  that.  fyvka.K.r],  in  both  in 
stances  of  its  occurrence,  may  be  significant  of 
a  prison ;  this  term  would  not  here  have  been 
applicable  to  the  demons.  The  cause  of  this  de 
struction  of  Babylon  is  the  wine  of  the  anger  [or 
rage']  of  her  fornication,  i.  f..,  the  riotous  enthu 
siasm  of  her  anger  [rage]  or  fanaticism  in  favor 
of  her  idolatries,  her  deifications  of  all  sorts.  Of 
this  wine  she  has  given  to  all  nations  to  drink, 
and  has  intoxicated  them  more  or  less,  instead 
of  truly  sobering  them  for  the  milk  of  the 
Gospel  and  wholesome  nourishment,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  reiterated  instructions  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  arid  Paul  (1  Peter  i.  13,  iv.  7,  v. 


*  [In  the  second  and  th'rd  instances  one  and  the  same 
term  is  employed,  viz  :  </>uAaic>j;  und  in  the  first,  /CCITOIKT)- 
Tijpiof. — E.  It.  C.J 


8;  1  Cor.  xv.  34;  1  Thess.  v.  G,  8;  1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
11;  Tit  us  ii.  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  20).  In  distinction 
from  this  popular  fanaticism,  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  with  the  political  consciousness  of  refined 
worldly-rnindeduess,  have  committed  fornication 
with  her — have  deified  her,  permitted  themselves 
to  be  deified  by  her,  and  shared  all  manner  of 
other  deifications  with  her.*  Another  pernicious 
effect  is  that  the  merchants,  i.  e.,  those  specula 
tors  of  earth  who  are  bent  upon  mammon,  have 
become  rich  through  her  luxury.  The  very  one 
who  should  equalize  earl  lily  relations  by  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherliness  [i.  e.,  the 
Church],  has,  by  self-deification  and  the  deifica 
tion  of  earthly  powers,  brought  to  a  culmination 
that  false  pomp  and  love  of  magnificence  by 
which  the  normal  distinction  of  rich  and  pom 
has  been  perverted  into  unnatural  and  perni 
cious  extremes  of  luxury  and  pauperism.  The 
poisoning  of  popular  life,  of  politics,  of  social 
ordinances — such  is  the  three-fold  and  yet  uni- 
tous  effect  of  her  three  principal  sins:  [1]  the 
presentation  of  the-  wine  of  anger  [or  rage  (see 
NOTES  5,  p.  318;  and  16,  p.  274).— E.  11.  C.]  ; 
[2]  seduction  to  fornication  ;  [3]  luxurious  ex 
ternal  show. 

Second  Judgment.  Social  Judgment  of  Separation 
between  the  People  of  God  and  the  City  of  Baby 
lon  (vers.  4,  5). 

This  separation  is  brought  about  by  the  com 
mand  of  a  voice  from  the  Heaven.  Whilst  the  An 
gel  who  descended  from  Heaven  has  executed 
the  judgment  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  this  voice 
comes  from  the  height  of  Heaven,  and,  as  ap 
pears  from  the  context,  from  the  judgment- 
throne  of  God  Himself.  The  exode  of  the  peo 
ple  of  God  from  fellowship  with  Babylon,  not 
only  brings  her  internal  judgment  to  view,  but 
also  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  external 
judgment,  because  it  is  itself  the  dynamical  so 
cial  judgment.  Thus  must  Noah  go  forth  from 
the  antediluvian  race  that  had  incurred  the  judg 
ment  of  God  ;  thus  Lot  must  depart  from  Sodom  ; 
thus  Israel,  from  Egypt ;  thus  the  primitive 
Christians,  from  fallen  Jerusalem  ;  and  so  on. 
This  exode,  which  includes  within  itself  the  abro 
gation  of  all  relations  of  religious  fellowship,  is 
demanded  by  truth,  by  righteousness,  by  fide 
lity  to  the  Lord.  Thus  believers  execute  the 
minor  ban  in  just  reaction  against  the  great  ban, 
and  the  Church  finally  goes  forth  from  the 
Church,  in  order  that  it  may  continue  to  be  the 
Church  (Iltjb.  xiii.  13). f  The  conservation  of 
human  relations  of  duty  will  come  out  all  the 
more  clearly,  the  more  the  religious  and  moial 
erroi'3  of  a  false  humanism  are  discarded  in. 
pure  and  strict  freedom  of  spirit.  This  exode 
also  becomes  necessary,  however,  for  the  self- 
preservation  of  believing  souls,  as  is  declared 
by  the  warning:  That  ye  partake  not  in  her 
sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.  How 
easily  an  accompliceship  in  guilt  originates 
through  implication  in  the  sins  of  others,  the 
Old  Testament  has  typically  demonstrated  in 
the  institution  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  v. ),  as 
well  as  in  many  historical  occurrences  (JosUua 

*  [For  another  exposition  of  the  fornication,  S"e  Abstract 
of  Auberlen,  jip.  all  nq.— K.  R.  0.] 
•f  [See  ADD.  NOTE  and  foot-note,  p.  317.— E.  B.  C.] 
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vii.).  The  modern  world's  sensorium  for  these 
mysterious  relations  of  guilt  is  much  enfeebled. 
Even  an  entrance  into  the  heritage  of  the  hea 
viest  ancient  blood-debts  is  performed  by  many 
with  as  little  misgiving  as  if  they  were  stepping 
into  a  child's  room  pervaded  with  the  breath  of 
innocence,  or  even  into  a  temple  of  pure  spirit, 
pervaded  with  spirit-breath.  The  judgment  of 
God,  however,  must  be  executed,  because  the 
sins  of  the  City  do  not  simply  cry  unto  Heaven, 
like  the  sins  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii.),  but  they 
have  become  interlinked  with  each  other  and 
lower  up  upon  each  other  even  to  Heaven,  until  they 
have  become  a  demonic  offence  against  the  very 
Throne  of  God.  Hence,  God  has  become  mindful 
of  her  iniquities — not  simply  of  the  last  and  new 
est,  but  of  the  entire  series  of  them.  The  cul 
mination  of  these  iniquities  has — humanly  speak 
ing — again  made  present  to  Him  the  whole  his 
tory  of  their  development,  and  with  these  words, 
the  conclusion  of  His  refraining  long-suffering 
and  the  dawn  of  His  infliction  of  judgment  are 
expressed.  At  the  basis  of  the  expression  in 
our  passage  lies  a  reference  to  the  history  of  So 
dom,  the  more  obviously  since  here,  also,  a  fiery 
judgment  is  at  hand. 

Third    Judgment.       The    Recompense    of    Babylon 

(vers.  &-8). 

The  command  to  execute  the  judgment  of  re 
tribution  is  not,  like  the  preceding  words,  ad 
dressed  to  the  people  of  God,  as  has  been  sup 
posed  in  accordance  with  the  reading  of  minus 
cules  :  as  she  rewarded  [rendered  to~\  you.*  But 
neither  is  the  command  addressed  to  the  Angels 
of  the  plagues,  as  Bleek  supposes,  for  this  retri 
bution  is,  according  to  ch.  xvii.  16,  to  be  exe 
cuted  by  the  Ten  Horns  and  the  Beast.  The 
same  judgment  which,  in  the  chapter  cited,  is 
spoken  of  as  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  is  men 
tioned  here,  again,  in  ver.  8.  The  address  is 
to  those  to  whom  she  has  presented  the  cup 
(Matt.  vii.  6).  De  Wette  with  justice  remarks : 
A  challenge  to  the  executioners  of  the  penal 
judgment.  'Airo6i66vai  has  at  its  second  occur 
rence  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  70J.  It  shall 
be  done  to  her  as  she  has  done  to  others.  This 
is  the  law  of  historic  retribution  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Writings  (see 
ch.  xiii.  10).  It  shall,  moreover,  be  recom 
pensed  double  to  her.  As  repentance  has  a  dou 
ble  value  in  proportion  to  the  punishment  which 
preceded  it  (Is.  xl.  2),  so  the  guilt  which  is 
heaped  up  for  the  Day  of  Wrath  has,  similarly, 
a  double  value  in  reference  to  the  succeeding 
punishment.  So,  in  particular,  the  cup  of  the 
wine  of  anger  is  to  be  filled  double  for  her.  At 
the  time  of  judgment,  negative  fanaticism  falls, 
with  double  fury,  upon  the  guilt  of  positive  fana 
ticism. — But  not  simply  the  torments  which  she 
has  inflicted  upon  men  are  to  be  recompensed  to 
her,  but  also  her  self-glorification  and  arrogant 
ostentation  are  to  be  punished,  in  a  correspond 
ing  degree,  with  torment  and  sorrow.  The  hea- 
Tenly  voice  also  gives  the  ground  of  this  severe 
sentence.  For,  even  now  in  the  hour  of  judg- 


*  [The  ii^lv  should  be  omitted.    See  TEXT.  AND  GRAM  , 
Nor*  8.  ver.  6.— E.  B.  C.I 
21 


ment,  she,  hardened  and  without  a  foreboding  of 
approaching  ill,  gives  utterance  in  her  heart  to  her 
false  security  thus:  /  sit  [Lange :  am  enthroned 
as]  a  queen,  and  a  widow  I  am  not  (comp.  Luke 
xviii.  3; — not  the  Church  that  misses  her  hea 
venly  Christ  on  earth),  and  sorrow  I  shall  not  see. 
This  obduracy  is  the  motive  which  doubles  her 
guilt  and  punishment.  Therefore,  also,  shall  her 
plagues  come  in  one  day — i.  e.,  she  does  not  gradu 
ally  sink  into  ruin,  but  she  plunges  into  it  in 
one  grand  historic  catastrophe.  The  plagues 
branch  out  into  the  number  of  the  world,  the 
worldly  number  of  completeness,  four:  Death, 
mourning  [sorrow~\,  hunger,  fire.  Death,  doubt 
less,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  the  death  of 
her  children  (Diisterdieck),  but  as  a  presenti 
ment  of  ruin  which  now  comes  over  her.  With 
this  death,  her  egoistic  lamentations  correspond, 
amid  which,  again,  her  hunger  after  world-em 
pire  is  augmented  to  fury,  whilst  the  fire  of 
judgment  is  already  coming  upon  her.  These 
plagues  now  attack  her  with  inevitable  certitude, 
for  God  has  already  commenced  to  judge  her  (6 
Kpivac),  and  He  is  mighty  in  His  judgments,  which 
He  executes  through  the  medium  of  mighty 
earthly  powers. 

Hereupon  the  heavenly  voice  denounces  a  simultane 
ous  judgment  upon  those  classes  which  have  min 
gled  with  Great  Babylon  and  involved  themselves 
in  her  guilt ;  representing  them  as  mourners  over 
the  fallen  one  (vers.  9-20). 

The  unitous  idea  of  these  lamentations  lies  in 
the  premise  that  the  mock-holy  City  has  her 
sympathies,'  her  roots,  in  the  worldliness  of  the 
world,  especially  the  great  world  ;  that  she  has, 
however,  brought  this  world,  which  it  was  her 
duty  to  convert  to  God,  itself  to  the  brink  of 
perdition.  For  she  has  made  self-deification, 
the  titanic  glorification  of  her  own  dignity  and 
authority,  the  centre  of  all  corruption.  She  has 
thereby  induced  the  kings  or  potentates  of  the 
earth  to  push  their  authority  also  to  a  degree 
exceeding  a  right  human  measure,  to  exchange 
reciprocal  deifications  with  her  and  either  in 
pride  to  compete  with  her,  or  to  make  fellowship 
with  her.  Thus  have  been  formed  the  spheres 
of  a  morbid  luxury,  fur  exceeding  the  measure 
of  morality,  and  as  the  merchants  of  the  earth, 
or  the  organs  of  this  luxury,  have  attained"  to  & 
colossal  and  morbid  greatness,  so,  likewise, 
have  their  riches  reached  a  corresponding 
grandeur.  Even  wholesale  trade,  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  term,  or  supermarine  in 
tercourse  of  the  world  with  the  world,  has  been 
drawn  into  this  great  vortex  of  feverish  world 
liness.  Thus  the  most  thorough  men  of  the 
world,  far  and  wide,  have  lived  and  sinned  with 
Great  Babylon,  and  are  most  profoundly  shaken 
and  discomfited  by  her  fall.  But  they  care  not 
to  share  her  lot  with  her  ;  they  are  faithless  to 
her  in  her  hour  of  n^fid.  The  kings  stand  afar 
off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment  (ver.  10).  The 
merchants  stand  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment 
(ver.  15).  The  sea-farers  and  marine  traders  stand 
afar  off  and  cry  (ver.  17).  Doubtless,  together 
with  the  ideas  of  their  participation  in  her  guilt, 
their  grief,  and  their  cowardly  desertion  of  their 
mistress,  there  is  likewise  expressed  the  fact 
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that  Great  Babylon  is  involved  in  a  tremendous 
conflagration,  which  illuminates  the  whole  earth, 
which  admits  of  no  remedy,  which  none  dare 
approach,  which,  however,  is  visible  from  the 
remotest  spots — so  far,  at  least,  as  its  pillar  of 
smoke  is  concerned — holding  all  spectators  spell 
bound  with  fear  and  amazement.  It  might  be 
queried:  why  the  great  detailedness  of  the  de 
scription,  especially  of  articles  of  luxury  (vers. 
12-14)?  Here  we  encounter  the  same  masterly 
skill  of  the  prophetic  spirit  which  is  displayed 
by  Isaiah  in  his  portrayal  of  the  luxury  of  the 
Hebrew  women  (Is.  iii.).  For  the  worldly  mind, 
this  very  detail  of  articles  of  pomp  and  plea 
sure  is  of  supreme  importance;  the  prophecy, 
therefore,  ironically  enters  into  this  mode  of 
view — the  more,  since  for  Babylon  every  parti 
cle  of  her  pleasure  becomes  a  particle  of  torment. 
It  is,  further,  characteristic  that  the  kings  shall 
weep  and  passionately  and  loudly  lament  (K6rrreff^ai) 
over  the  fall  of  Babylon,  yet  shall  hold  them 
selves  aloof  even  at  the  ascending  of  the  smoke 
from  the  beginning  conflagration.  That  which 
caused  them  to  become  worshippers  of  the  City, 
were  the  greatness  and  (magic)  power  of  it. 
The  merchants  of  the  earth  weep  also;  their  sor 
row,  however,  takes  the  form  of  mourning  for 
the  loss  which  has  assailed  them.  Together 
with  the  greatness  of  the  City,  its  magnificence 
and  wealth  have  dazzled  them.  The  sea-farers 
express  their  mourning  for  Babylon  most  pas 
sionately,  in  accordance  with  their  life  on  the 
water;  they  were  enchained  by  the  incompara- 
bleness  of  the  City  and  the  great  gain  which  it 
brought  them. 

The  first  lament  is  that  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ; 
not  the  kings  as  such,  but  those  rulers  who,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Hierarchy,  have  despotically  go 
verned,  and,  to  enable  them  thus  to  do,  have 
worked  into  the  hands  of  the  Hierarchy,  being, 
therefore,  bearers  of  a  reciprocal  deification. 

The  heavenly  voice  describes  the  lament  of 
the  merchants  most  comprehensively.  The 
splendor  of  the  merchandise  of  the  City  is  ex 
patiated  upon,  as  consisting  of:  (1)  Precious 
things  [metals,  jewels]  and  splendid  stuffs  ;  ('!) 
Costly  material  (fragrant  citron  [thyine-]  wood) 
and  costly  vessels  of  precious  stuffs  of  all  sorts; 
(3)  Spices,  ointments,  incense;  (4)  Delicious  ar 
ticles  of  enjoyment  and  nourishment;  (5)  Arti 
cles  of  a  princely  household,  from  draught-cat 
tle  and  flocks  of  sheep  to  the  souls  of  slaves — 
or  slavish  souls,  which  are  the  permanent  funda 
mental  condition  of  every  Babylonish  power.  It 
might  be  thought  strange  that  after  all  this, 
mention  is  made  of  delicious  fruit,*  and  that 
here  the  enumeration  passes  into  the  form  of  an 
address  to  Babylon  itself;  but  in  this  region  the 
smallest  thing  is  in  many  respects  the  greatest, 
and,  moreover,  a  special  category  of  gastrono- 
mical  delicacies  is  in  point — those,  particularly, 
which  belong  to  a  princely  dessert.  Whilst  the 
kings  designated  the  gre^t  disaster  of  one  hour, 
the  catastrophe,  as  a  judgment  upon  Babylon, 
the  merchants  lament  that  in  one  hour  the  great 
wealth  of  luxury  in  which  Babylon  arrayed  her 
self,  is  destroyed. 

Still  more  openly  do  the  sea-farers  express  their 


*  [See  TEXT.  AMD  GRAM.,  NOTE  17.— E.  B.  C.] 


egoistical  interest  in  their  cry  of  woe  and  la 
mentation  for  Great  Babylon. 

After  this  fore-description  of  the  special  judg 
ments  which,  with  the  fall  of  Babylon,  come 
upon  her  companions,  the  judgment  upon  Baby 
lon  herself  is  represented  in  a  symbolic  act. 

The  heavenly  voice  replies  to  all  the  unworthy 
lamentations  of  earth  with  a  cry  of  exulta 
tion.  All  those  who  long  ago  pronounced  the 
spiritual  sentence  of  Babylon's  lost  state,  with 
out  its  appearing  that  their  sentence  was  of  any 
value  in  the  actual  world,  are  exhorted  to  re 
joice.  Now  their  sentence  is  ratified  by  the 
judgment  of  God.  For  such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  passage;  reference  is  not  again  had  to  the 
false  judgment  which  they  have  previously  ex 
perienced  from  Babylon,  for  how  would  such  a 
reference  be  applicable  to  Heaven  ?  Babylon 
has  been  judged  from  of  old:  1.  By  the  Heaven 
in  general,  the  whole  ideal  world  of  God;  2.  By 
the  Saints,  and  3.  By  the  Apostles — nay,  4. 
Even  before  them,  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Covenant. 

Next  follows  the  symbolic  representation  of 
the  final  consummation  of  the  judgment. 
A  strong  Angel  takes  up  a  stone,  like  a  great 
millstone,  and  casts  it  into  the  sea,  making  this 
act,  the  violent  casting  of  the  stone,  the  great 
whirlpool  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  precipitate 
sinking  of  the  stone,  a  symbol  of  the  imminent, 
sudden  and  violent  reprobation  of  Babylon.  The 
Angel,  because  he  is  a  fore-runner  of  the  close 
Parousia  of  Christ,  is  conceived  of  as  a  persona 
being  (see  ch.  xix.  9,  10) ;  his  action,  however, 
is  thoroughly  symbolical.  The  allegorical  sym 
bol  gains  in  expressiveness,  it  becomes  typical, 
if  we  consider  that  the  sea  denotes  the  lit'e  of 
the  nations,  that  the  millstone  is  already  familiar 
as  the  instrument  of  punishment  for  offence 
given  (Matt,  xviii.  6),  that,  finally,  the  procla 
mation  of  the  strong  Angel,  in  connection  with, 
his  action,  is  expressive  of  the  surest  certainty 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  Church.  The  judg 
ment  upon  Babylon  superinduces  a  great  agita 
tion  in  the  sea  of  nations.  This  agitation  is  oc 
casioned  by  a  great  stone  of  stumbling  or  nios: 
flagrant  offence  given  by  Babylon  to  the  world, 
in  particular  to  the  "  little  ones ;"*  and  it  is 
the  Angel  of  the  Christian  faith  who  has  in  this 
world  awakened  the  consciousness  of  the  life  of 
the  nations  in  respect  of  this  offence,  as  is  ex 
pressed  by  the  fore-runner  of  Christ  from  the 
other  world,  one,  in  angelic  form,  of  the  glorifiec 
ones  who  shall  appear  with  Christ.  The  City,  as 
Great  Babylon,  is  destroyed;  as  a  ruin,  as  a 
desert  place,  she  continues,  for  a  memorial  of 
terror.  Hence  the  Angel  describes  her  immi 
nent  desolation,  not  simply  in  order  to  intimate 
that  her  own  destruction  is  illustrated  by  the 
destruction  of  her  glory.  This  has  been  previ 
ously  declared.  The  design  is,  rather,  to  sketch 
the  desolation  of  the  ruin  of  this  spiritual  Baby 
lon  in  negative  traits,  even  as  Isaiah  depictec 
the  desolation  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  Babylon  in 
positive  traits.  No  musical  sound  from  any  feS' 
tivity  can  be  heard  any  more  in  the  deathly  still 

*  [Above,  the  stone  was  the  symbol  of  Babylon  ;  its  beinf 
coal  into  the  tea,  the  symbol  of  her  punishment  by  God  ;  bu 
huru  the  stone  is  the  symbol  of  Babylon'*  sin,  and  Us  caMing 
that  of  her  own  aiuful  conduct! — K  B.  C.] 
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ness  of  Babylon.  Not  a  single  artist  of  any  art 
can  be  found  any  more  in  the  desert  of  her  ruins. 
No  sound  of  a  mill  betrays  a  trace  of  business  or 
domestic  life  ;  no  liyht  of  a  candle  occasions  the 
inference  of  life  or  of  a  social  circle  ;  with  the 
voice  of  bridegroom  and  bride,  every  festal  presage 
of  a  future  laden  with  new  life  has  vanished. 
And  now  again,  to  conclude  the  picture,  the 
grounds  for  the  judgment  are  laid  before  us — 
viz.  :  Babylon's  double  guilt.  On  the  one  hand, 
she  has  fully  corrupted  the  corrupt  world.  For 
the  great  of  the  earth,  the  possessors  of  power, 
were  her  merchants,  i.  e.,  the  agents  and  abet 
tors  of  her  affairs  (oi  Ip—opm  is  the  predicate, 
according  to  Eichhorn  ;  see  also  Ebrard).  Note 
well  the  distinction.  The  i/nropoi  rr/f  yfjs  (ver. 
3)  have  become  rich  through  the  Wormm ;  the 
fieyiffTave£  rfj<;  yfiq  have  become  the  e/j.7ropoi  aov, 
i.  e.,  of  the  Woman.  [See  TEXT.  AND  GRAM., 
NOTE  24,  ver.  23.— E.  R.  C.]  Her  love  of  mag 
nificence  has  driven  luxury  to  its  acme,  and 
converted  the  dealers  in  it  into  great  lords;  it 
is  still  worse,  however,  that  she  has  made  the 
gr^at.  of  the  earth  agents  of  her  interests.  It 
was  her  fault  th»t  the  merchants*  could  in 
many  cases  become  barons  and  princes — that 
the  princes  could  in  many  cases  become  mer 
chants  [Kramer],  e.g.,  of  indulgences,  hierarchi 
cal  stocks,  and  the  like.  Thus  she  has  instituted 
a  reciprocal  action  between  egoistical  mammon- 
service  and  egoistical  power.  The  nations  h.-tve 
been  led  astray  by  her  sorceries  of  all  sorts.  Thus 
she  has  seduced  the  world  in  its  great  and  lit 
tle  ones.  Of  the  kernel  of  the  Church,  however 
— the  Prophets  and  Saints  —  not  the  living 
images,  but  the  bloody  traces  of  martyr 
dom,  were  found  in  her.  The  Angel,  truly, 
seems  to  conclude  his  accusation  in  a  very  hyper- 
bolioal  manner.  Is  the  blood  of  all  who  have  been 
slain  on  earth  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  Ba 
bylon  ?  We  might  say  :  Undoubtedly  it  is,  inas 
much  as.  at  the  day  of  reckoning,  Babylon  forms 
the  centre  of  all  human  guilt  and  blood-guilti 
ness.  The  choice  of  the  verb,  however,  consti 
tutes  a  very  important  item  for  consideration. 
20<i£su',  the  verb  in  question,  denotes,  at  least 
in  a  predominant  degree,  slat/ing  from  a  religious 
point  of  view;  here,  therefore,  are  indicated  the 
tlnin  upon  the  earth  who  have  been  slain  as  sacri 
fices  to  fanaticism  in  general,  and  especially  in 
the  religious  wars  and  religious  criminal  courts 
of  earth.  The  centre  of  these  specific  crimes  is 
Babylon;  it  is  manifest,  however,  that  Babylon 
is  not  here  intended  simply  as  a  local  centre, 
for  the  like  blood-guiltinesses  make  their  appear 
ance  sporadically  all  over  Christendom — though, 
indeed,  always  as  fanatical  radii,  having  a  fana 
tical  centre. f 

[ABSTRACT    OF  VIEWS,   ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ELLIOTT:  (See  on  pp  281.  296.)  The  section 
extends  to  the  close  of  chap.  xix.  4.  In  it  we 
have — I.  Ver.  1.  An  angelic  proclamation  of 
the  approaching  destruction  of  Babylon; — a 

*  \Kr'dmer — a  word  of  lower  significance  than  Kaufleute, 
previously  translated  merchants;  the  latter  denotes  the  ureat 
wholesale  dealers,  whilst  the  former  signifies  retailert — thop- 
ieeperi,  as  we  say  in  English.— TR.] 

t  [See  EXPLA.  IN  DETAIL,  Add.  Comment  on  Ter.  24.— E.  R.  C.] 


proclamation,  (1)  similar  to  that  of  chap.  xiv.  8, 
but  with  additional  circumstances  (ver.  3);  (2) 
anticipative,  but.  as  immediately  preceding  the  ca 
tastrophe.  II.  A  warning  voice  to  Christ's  true 
servants  to  come  out  of  her;  which  implies  that 

(1)  there  would  be  some  of  the  holy  seed  in  the 
mystic  Babylon,   (2)  their  danger  of  participa 
tion  in  her  destruction  would  be  imminent.     III. 
A  vivid  description  of  the  catastrophe,  in  which 
are  depicted :   1.   Its  nature,  (1)  unexpected  (she 
sits  a  queen,  etc. )  ;   (2)  instantaneous  (in  an  hour) ; 
(3)  total  (all  life  destroyed);   (4)  by  eternal  (su 
perhuman?)  fire    (xix.  3):     2.    The   lamentations 
over  the  fall, — (1)  of  the  kings  who  committed 
fornication  with   her;    (2)  of  the  merchants,  etc., 
who  were  enriched  by  her       IV.   The  reanons  for 
the  judgment. — (1)   her  deception  of  all  nations; 

(2)  her  persecution  of  the  saints.     V.   The  hea 
venly  song  of  praise  over  the  destruction, — (1) 
twice  by  the  heavenly  host,  Hallelujah  (xix.  1—8); 
(2)  once  (an<l  it,  is  the  last  act  related   of  them) 
by  the  Elders  and   Living-beings,  Amen — Halle 
lujah  (xix.  4). — From  this  passage  the  following 
conclusions,  as  to  the  probable  progress  of  fast- 
coming    future  events,  may  be  drawn    that — I. 
The   destruction   of  Rome,    the   mystic   Babylon 
(comprehending  not  only  the  City  and  the  Eccle 
siastical  State;  but,  probably,  the  political  tri- 
partition    adhering  to    it,   xvi.    19),   shall,    very 
soon  after  the  tri-partition,  and  unexpectedly,  be 
effected  by  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  fire.*     II. 
Immediately   before   this   event  there   will   be  a 
diffusion  of  great  religious  light,  and  a  sounding 


*  ["A  mode  of  destruction  not  obscurely  intimated  by 
certain  very  strikinz  allusive  expressions  in  otho'  prophe 
cies  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Isa.  xxxiv  9,10; 
xxx.  33;  Jer.  li.  25:  Luk>-  xvii  28-32,  etc.),  and  thus  ex 
pected,  as  we  find,  alike  by  ancient  Jewish  R«bl'is  and 
Christian  Fathers  of  the  Churf.h;  not  to  add  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  Italian  soil  has  forced  on  many  a  mind,  in  dif 
ferent  aues,  the  thought  of  its  physical  preparedness  almost 

for  such  a  catastrophe."  ELLIOTT. BARNES,  in  support  of 

the  probable  correctness  of  this  view,  writes  as  follows: 
"Gibbon  (ch.  xv.),  with  his  u-ual  accuracy,  as  if  rommeut- 
init  on  the  Apo  alyo  e,  has  leferred  to  the  physical  adiipted- 
ness  of  the  soil  of  Rome  lor  such  an  overthrow.  Speaking 
of  the  anticipation  of  the  end  •  f  the  world  among  the  early 
Christian-,  h- says,  'In  the  opinion  of  a  general  c<mfl»gra- 
ti  n,  the  faith  of  the  Christi-n  very  happily  coincided  with 
the  tradition  of  the  East,  the  philosophy  of  the  st  >i'  s,  and 
the  analogy  '  f  nature;  and  even  the  country,  which,  from  reli 
gious  motives,  had  been  chosen  for  the  origin  and  principal  »•••«« 
of  this  conflagration,  was  Die  best  adapted  for  that  purpose  by 
natural  and  pht//<ical  causes;  by  its  deep  caverns,  beds  of  sul 
phur,  and  tiumerou»  volcanoes,  of  which  those  of  ./Etui,  of 
Vesuvius,  »md  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  T>  ry  imperfect  representa 
tion.'  As  to  the  general  si-te  of  Italy  in  refeieme  to  V'  let- 
noes,  the  reader  mav  consult,  with  advan'Hge.  LyeM's  Geo 
logy  B.  II.,  chs.  ix.-xii.  See  also  Muriay's  Encyclopedia  of 
Geography,  II.  ii  ....  The  following  extract  ir..m  «  re 
cent  traveller  will  still  further  confirm  this  representation: 
'I  b  hold  every  where — in  Rome,  near  Rome,  »nd  'hrongh 
the  whi.le  region  from  Ro  e  to  Naples — the  most  astound 
ing  proofs,  not  merely  of  the  p"88it>ility,  but  th ••  probability, 
thtt  the  whole  region  of  central  Italy  wi  1  one  day  be  de 
stroyed  by  such  a  catastrophe  (bv  <a'  thquakes  or  volcanoes). 
The  soil  of  Rome  is  tufa,  wi  h  a  volcanic  sub  etranean  ac  i'  n 
go  ng  on.  At  Naples,  the  hoi  ing  milphur  is  to  be  seen  bub 
bling  near  'he  surfa  e  of  the  earth.  When  I  drew  a  stick 
along  >he  ground,  the  i-ulphuroua  smoke  followed  the  in 
dentation;  Mini  it  would  never  surprise  me  to  hear  of  the  ut 
ter  destruction  of  th  southern  peninsula  of  Italv.  The  en 
tire  i  oMiitrv  Hinl  district  is  volcati'c.  It  is  saturated  with 
beds  of  MI!, .bur  and  the  sur  strata  of  des'iuction.  It  seems 
MS  certainly  prepired  for  the  flames  as  the  wo  "I  and  c  al  on 
the  hearth  are  prepared  for  the  taper  which  shall  kindle  the 
fire  to  consume  them.  The  Divine  hand  alone  seems  to  me 
to  hol'l  the  >  lement  of  fire  in  check  by  a  miracle  as  gteat.  as 
that  which  prot  cted  in*  cirieso'  the  plain,  till  th«  righteous 
Lot  had  made  his  escape  >o  the  mountains.' — Toimttnd't  Tour 
i*  /{<%  M  I860."— E.  R.  C.] 
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forth  of  strong  appeals  on  the  character  and  im 
minent  doom  of  both  Rome  and  the  Popedom, 
alike  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world.  III.  The 
Jews  will  probably  at,  or  just  after,  the  catas 
trophe,  be  converted  (indicated  by  the  Hebrew 
HALLELUJAH — this  being  the  first  introduction 
of  a  word  from  that  language  in  praise].  IV. 
Down  to  the  time  figured  by  this  chorus  (a  song 
represented  as  being  in  Heaven),  no  translation 
of  the  living  saints  or  resurrection  of  the  de 
parted  will  have  taken  place. 

BARNES:  This  chapter  is  a  still  further  ex 
planatory  episode  designed  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  Vial  (xvi.  17-21) 
upon  the  Antichristian  power ;  the  description  is 
that  of  a  rich  merchant-city  reduced  to  deso 
lation,  and  is  but  carrying  out  the  general  idea 
under  a  different  form.  We  have — (1)  the  an 
gelic  descent  and  proclamation,  vers.  1—3  ;  (2) 
a  warning  to  the  people  of  God  to  be  partakers 
neither  of  her  sins  nor  plagues,  accompanied  by 
a  description  of  the  latter,  vers.  4-8;  (3)  la 
mentation  over  her  fall — by  those  who  had  been, 
(a)  connected  with  her,  (b)  corrupted  by  her,  (c) 
profited  by  her,  vers.  9-19;  (4)  rejoicing  over 
her  fall,  ver.  20;  (5)  the  final  (and  total)  destruc 
tion,  vers.  21-24.  (Whilst  this  writer  regards 
the  Papacy,  and  not  the  city  of  Rome,  as  the  ob 
ject  specially  contemplated  by  the  prophecy,  he 
thinks  it  possible  that  there  may  be  a  literal  ful 
fillment  of  the  prophecy  burned  with  fire,  ver.  8,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  city  as  in  order  to  the  de 
struction  of  the  power;  for  quotations  tending 
to  support  this  view,  see  the  preceding  foot-note. 
For  special  comments,  see  EXPLANATIONS  IN  DE 
TAIL  in  loc.) 

STUART:  In  his  Introduction  to  ch.  xvii.,  this 
commentator  remarks:  "Before  any  attack  was 
made  upon  the  Kingdom  of  the  Beast,  an  Angel 
proclaimed  the  fall  of  great  Babylon  (i.  e.,  'per 
secuting  and  pagan  Rome'),  xiv.  8.  This,  how 
ever,  was  only  in  general  terms.  But  now  the 
seventh  Vial  has  been  poured  out,  and  the  city 
has  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  and  thus 
a  ruinous  state  of  things  has  already  commenced, 
ch.  xvi.  17-21.  Final  and  utter  extinction,  how 
ever,  still  remains  to  be  achieved.  Accordingly 
an  Angel  next  appears,  and  not  only  renews  the 
proclamation  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  but  describes 
this  in  such  terms  as  necessarily  to  imply  its 
utter  ruin."  * 

*  [It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  idea 
of  STUART  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  chapter.  This 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  special  comment  on 
it  does  he  define  what  he  means  by  Babylon ;  hi*  meaning 
his  to  be  sought  through  General  and  Special  aud  Particular 
Introductions,  and  through  excursuses  and  textual  corn- 
men's.  His  comment  on  xi<'.8  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the.re 
he  r"gards  Babylon  as  the  C  ty  of  Rome;  that  this  int'rpre- 
tation  is  cont  mplated  throughout  this  portion  of  the  Apoca 
lypse,  is  implied  in  numerous  rema'ks.  But  the  pccnlinr 
ichenm  of  STITART  requires  him  to  regard  the  woe  as  hiving 
been  accomplished;  and  manifestly  the  City  of  Rome  has 
never  yet  become  a  desolation.  The  most  plausible  idea  con 
cerning  his  iuturpretation  is  that  he  regards  the  prophecy  as 
having  ita  specific  fulfillment  in  the  de-truction  of  Rome  long 
ago  commenced,  bnt  not  yet  accomplished;  and  its  generic 
accomplishment  in  the  overthrow  of  all  Antichrisfian  pow 
ers.  The  view  as  to  the  specific  fulfillment  is  suggested  by 
the  following  remark  under  xir.  8:  "The  reader  is  not  to 
suppose,  that  fallen,  while  it  denotes  absolute  Cf-rtainty,  at 
the  same  time  denotes  complete  and  instantaneoia  excision. 
The  predictions  respecting  anci»nt  Babylon  were  fulfilled 
only  in  the  lapse  of  several  centuries:  but  they  were  at  last 
fully  accomplished.  And  so  of  the  tropical  Babylon.  The 


WORDSWORTH:  "Fuller  description  of  the  fu 
ture  fall  of  the  Mystical  Babylon.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  observed  that  though  Babylon  falls,  the 
Beast  still  remains.  Therefore,  the  fall  of  Pa 
pal  Rome  will  not  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Papacy. M 

ALFORD  :  Chaps,  xviii.  1-xix.  10  relate  to  the 
Destruction  of  Babylon.  I.  Announcement  of  the 
destruction  (chap,  xviii.  1-3).  II.  Warning  to 
God's  people  to  leave  her  on  account  of  the  great 
ness  of  her  crimes  and  coming  judgments  (4-8). 
III.  Lamentations  over  her  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  enriched  by  her,  by  (1)  the  kings  of 
the  earth  (9,  10);  (2)  the  merchants  (11-16); 
(3)  the  shipmasters,  etc.  (17-19).  IV.  The  calling 
of  the  heavens  and  God's  holy  ones  to  rejoice  over 
her  (20).  V.  Symbolic  proclamation  of  Baby 
lon's  ruin  (21-24). 

LORD  :  The  Angel  of  ver.  1  symbolizes  a  body 
of  men  who  shall  with  resistless  light  unveil  the 
Apostate  character  of  Babylon  (i.  e.,  the  national 
ized  hierarchies,  seepp.310sq.).  The/aK  of  Babylon 
is  her  dejection  from  her  nationalized  position  ; 
it  is  to  be  (1)  in  consequence,  of  her  idolatry,  ver. 
3  ;  (2)  followed  by  (a)  her  Incoming  the  resort 
of  the  most  detestable  of  (human)  beings,  ver.  2, 
(b)  another  proclamation  by  another  body  of  men 
calling  upon  those  true  Christians  who  remain  in 
her  to  come  out  of  her,  ver.  4;  (3)  effected  (a) 
violently,  ver.  21  ;  (b)  by  the  multitude,  and  not 
by  the  kings  and  great  men  who  are  to  mourn 
over  it,  vers.  9-19.  The  fall  is  to  be  distin 
guished  from  the  punishment  (plagues)  ;  the  lat 
ter  is  speedily  and  suddenly  to  follow  the  for 
mer,  vers.  4-6.  The  destruction  is  to  be  entire 
vers.  21-24. 

GLASGOW:  Ver.  1  introduces  an  account  of 
what  accompanies  or  follows  close  upon  the  ful 
effusion  of  the  seventh  Vial.  The  Angel  of  ver 
1  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  announces  the  coming 
fall  of  Babylon,  i.  e.,  the  Roman  Slate;  thewozc 
of  ver.  4  is  that  of  Christ.  By  the  kings  of  vers 
9,  10,  the  traffickers  of  vers.  11-16,  the  mariners  ol 
vers.  17-19,  are  indicated  the  three  parts  int< 
which  the  City  is  divided  (ch.  xvi.  19);  "as  an 
cient  Babylon  exists  now  only  in  the  palace  of 
her  kings,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  tower 
of  Nimrod,  so  over  the  fall  of  the  mystic  city  are 
heard  the  wailings  of  superstitious  rulers  in  the 
palace,  of  trafficking  priests  of  simony  in  their 
cathedrals,  and  of  far-travelled  colonizers  anc 
missionaries,  propagators  of  her  errors." 

AUBERLEN  :     "The   judgment    on  the    Harlo 
(i.  e.,  Babylon — the  apostate  Church)  is  described 
more  minutely  in  its  various  aspects   (xviii.  1 
xix.  5),  first  by  an  Angel  having  great  authority 
then  by  another  voice  from  Heaven  (vers.  4-20) 
after  this,   thirdly,   by  a  strong  Angel  (21-24) 
and  this  is  succeeded   by  great  voices  of  much 
people  in  heaven  (xix.  1-5),  who  praise  God  for 
the  judgment  executed. — E.  R.  C.J 

EXPLANATIONS   IN    DETAIL. 

According  to  Diisterdieck,  the  judgment  upon 
Babylon  is  still  imminent  at  the  close  of  ch 
xyiii.  ("note  the  future  phijtir/aerai"),  whilst  it 


Apocalypse  itself  gives  sufficient  intimation  of  a  gradua 
fulfillment;  comp.  Rev.  xvi.  19-21  with  xviii.  4-8,  20-24  am 
xix.  11-21."— E  R.  C.] 
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ch.  xix.  1  sqq..  it  is  rejoiced  over  as  actually  ac 
complished.  The  judgment  itself,  therefore,  [the 
act  of  judgment],  would  not  be  found  in  the  de 
scription.  As  an  external  scene,  it  is,  indeed, 
not  to  be  portrayed.  What,  however,  appertains 
to  a  judgment?  Is  not  the  heavenly  sentence 
itself  the  ideal  judgment  (vers.  2,  3)  ?  Is  not  the 
separation  of  the  people  of  God  from  Babylon, 
which  must  ensue  directly  upon  the  heavenly 
command,  the  decisive  dynamical  judgment  (vers. 
4  and  5)  ?  Next  follows  the  historic  recompense  ; 
first  for  Babylon  herself  (vers.  6,  7).  And  this 
is  presupposed  as  an  accomplished  fact  in 
the  lamentation  in  which  all  her  companions  ap 
pear  as  sharers  in  the  stroke  which  has  fallen 
upon  herself,  (vers.  9-19).  The  rejoicing  of 
Heaven  and  all  the  saints  (ver.  20)  clearly  ex 
presses  the  accomplishment  of  the  judgment,  and 
the  symbolical  act  and  speech  of  the  Angel  (vers. 
21-24)  are  but  declarative  of  the  perfect  repro 
bation  of  Babylon,  together  with  its  consequences, 
her  gnilt  being  once  more  solemnly  affirmed. 
Thus  is  the  judgment  executed  in  four  main 
acts.  According  to  Hengstenberg,  the  Seer  here 
describes  what  has  already  taken  place.  Exe 
gesis,  with  him,  steers  backwards:  it,  probably, 
already  sights  the  Millennial  Kingdom — and  this 
it  is  anxious  to  avoid,  as  though  it  were  a  rocky 
wall. 

Ver.  1.  Another  Angel. — A  symbolic  an 
gelic  form,  suggestive  of  Michael,  not  precisely 
Christ  (Calov.,  Hengst. ),  for  the  Parousia  is  not 
to  come  until  after  this.  The  Holy  Ghost  (Vi- 
tringa),  however,  is  no  angel  of  external  events, 
and  Luther's  embassage  did  at  least  not  bring 
Babylon  with  violence  to  her  fall.  Historically 
defined,  Christianity,  in  a  new,  glorious,  and 
therefore  mightily  efficacious  phase  of  develop 
ment,  must  be  understood  by  the  Angel.  Hence 
alone  is  his  glory  to  be  explained,  which  lights 
up  the  whole  earth.  A  couple  of  wretched  and 
disorderly  negations  can,  of  course,  not  be  in 
tended  by  this. 

Ver.  2.  Fallen,  fallen. — A  certain  future, 
which  shall  some  day  become  both  present  and 
past.  The  cry  of  ch.  xiv.  8  is  reflected  here  ; 
that,  however,  applied  to  the  universal  Babylon. 
In  the  first  place,  doubtless,  the  complete  spi 
ritual  fall  of  Babylon  is  intended,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  context:  and  is  become,  etc.  But 
along  with  the  complete  spiritual  fall,  her  histo 
ric  fall  is  also  decided.  According  to  Diister- 
dieck,  indeed,  the  words :  a  habitation  of 
demons,  etc.,  already  denote  external  deso 
lation,  like  the  description  Is.  xiii.  22.  Similarly 
Hengstenberg,  vol.  ii.,  p.  208.  Diisterd.  even  re 
gards  it  as  singular  that  Ebrard  should  yet  un 
derstand  the  birds  "spiritually."  A  naive  "yet!" 
According  to  Bengel,  the  "  unclean  spirits"  are 
departed  souls,  and  "  this  passage  very  clearly 
treats  of  such  spirits  as,  when  they  appear  to 
the  living,  are  called  ghosts."  The  reverend 
divine  would,  however,  surely  not  transfer  Ba 
bylon  to  Wurtemberg  !  According  to  Henesten- 
berg,  [also  Stuart  and  Alford, — E.  R.  C.],  the 
<j>v/.aKfi  denotes  a  prison — thus  :  a  prison  of  un 
clean  spirits  and  unclean  birds.  The  expression, 
however,  when  used  with  reference  to  a  fallen 
city,  is  applicable  neither  to  spirits  nor  to  birds. 
"The  law  of  their  essential  character  banishes 


them  thither."  To  the  desert  of  pagan  Rome?  This 
would  be  the  worst  that  could  possibly  be  affirmed 
of  Christian  Rome!  In  respect  of  the  birds,  Heng 
stenberg  cites  Ps.  cii.  6;  Is.  xiii.  21,  22  ;  xxxiv. 
[11,  13]  14  [15]  ;  Jer.  1.  39 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14. 

Ver.  3.  For  ...  of  the  wine,  etc. — This  is 
the  offence  which  is  judged  primarily  by  a  fall 
ing  under  the  dominion  of  demonic  powers.  Ba 
bylon  has  offended  against  three  classes  of  men 
— the  nations,  the  kings,  and  a  middle  class,  the 
merchants  of  the  earth.  We  must  again  distin 
guish  these  merchants  of  the  earth  from  the  specific 
merchants  whom  the  Woman  has  raised  up  for 
herself  from  the  great  of  the  earth  (ver.  23,  see 
SYN.  VIEW).  If  we  examine  the  arrangements 
of  the  Seer,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  a  more  ge 
neral  and  a  more  special  arrangement.  The 
more  general  one  distinguishes  between  the 
kings,  or  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  and  the  nations. 
The  Woman  has  seduced  the  former  to  the  forni 
cation  of  world-deification,  and  intoxicated  the 
latter  with  the  rage-wine  of  fanaticism,  accord 
ing  to  ch.  xvii.  2 ;  xviii.  23.  The  more  special 
arrangement  inserts  a  third  class,  the  merchants 
of  the  earth,  a  transition-form  between  the  kings 
and  the  nations,  in  which  the  money-agents  can 
become  money-princes,  and  the  princes  agents 
of  the  Woman.  But  again,  the  class  of  mercan 
tile  people  is,  in  our  chapter,  sub-divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  :  [1]  the  eminent  merchants,  who, 
as  immediate  servants  of  the  Woman,  participate 
in  her  luxury,  and  [2]  the  ordinary  tradespeople 
of  the  world,  here  designated  by  sea-farers,  whose 
interests  are  likewise,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
involved  in  the  luxury  of  the  Woman.  It  was 
clear  to  the  Seer  that  the  super-human  exagge 
ration  of  magnificence,  the  pomp  of  world-seek 
ing  in  the  heart  of  mankind,  in  the  very  place 
whence  the  forces  of  world-renunciation,  sim 
plicity  and  simple  culture,  should  go  forth,  would 
pl.-tce  the  whole  organism  of  worldly  life  in  a 
condition  of  morbid  bloatedness,  and  feverishly 
egoistic  agitation.  [See  NOTE  16  on  chap,  xiv., 
p.  274.— E.  R.  C.] 

From  the  power  (or  influence)  [Lange : 
mighty  operation],  etc. — According  to  Diister- 
dieck  (with  Grot,  et  al.),  r/c  rijc  dvvdaecjf  rov  arpf)- 
vow;  "  refers  to  the  vast  wealth  \_gewaltige  Vermogen] 
of  the  City,  employed  in  the  service  of  luxury." 
This  would,  undoubtedly,  be  more  applicable  to 
pagan  than  to  Christian  Rome.  Be  it  well  re 
membered,  however,  that  the  "  world  kingdom  " 
did  not  become  rich  through  the  "world  city," 
but  vice  versa.  It  is  also  better,  from  philological 
considerations,  to  regard  6vvaui$  as  the  mighty 
operation  of  that  central  luxury.  The  interpre 
tation:  On  account  of  her  powerful  luxuriou.mess 
(De  Wette),  really  involves  an  obliteration  of 
tivvapis.  ["  Avrautc.,  copia,  as  Vitringa,  who  re 
marks,  '  alludi/ur  ad  ffebrseam  voce  TH,  cujus  hxc 
signijicationis  vis  est.  Job  xxxi.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxviii. 
4.'  We  have  irfa>i>rov  ueydliov  6vvafj.iv  in  Jos.  : 
Antt.  iii.  2,  4."  ALFORU. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  4.  Another  voice  from  the  Heaven. 
— It  is  noteworthy  that  the  voice  from  Heaven, 
speaking  from  vers.  4-20,  is  interposed  between 
the  two  mighty  Angels  of  ver.  I  and  ver.  21.  In. 
the  two  Angels,  we  behold  the  denouncer  and  the 
executioner  of  God's  judgment  upon  Babylon,  as 
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that  judgment  appears  on  earth  ;  in  the  voice 
from  Heaven,  we  find  the  cry  of  the  Church  Tri 
umphant — the  Church  not  simply  in  the  other 
world,  but  also  in  this  world, — addressed  to  the 
Church  of  God  on  earth.  For  whilst  there  is,  in 
the  Church  on  earth,  in  respect  of  its  individual 
members,  a  constant  wavering  between  prema 
ture  separation  from  Babylon  (by  which  name 
even  the  evangelical  Church  is  designated  by 
sectarian  spirits)  and  a  tardy  tarrying  in  the 
communion  of  a  true  Babylon,  aggravated  by  ma 
nifold  fanatical  lapses  into  the  caprivitas  Baby 
lonian,  there  resides  in  the  heavenly  Church  the 
true  sense  for  the  determining  of  the  hour  of 
need  when  the  general  exode  from  Babylon  be 
fore  the  judgment  shall  be  as  necessary  as  the 
exode  of  the  Christians  of  John's  time  from  Jeru 
salem  to  Pella.  Too  early  a  departure  is  op 
posed  to  humility  anil  love:  too  late  a  departure 
is  hostile  to  faith  ami  fidelity;  both  acts,  that 
of  precipitancy  and  that  of  undue  delay,  are  a 
fanatical  opposition  to  the  truth.  According  to 
Bengpl,  the  voice  from  Heaven  is  the  voice  of 
Goil  or  Christ,  agdnst  which  Diisterdieck  judi 
ciously  remarks  that  such  an  origin  does  not  ac 
cord  with  the  descriptive  tone  of  its  discourse. 
Media'ely,  of  course,  every  angelic  and  every 
heavenly  voice  is  to  be  referred  to  God  and 
Christ. 

Come  forth  out  of  her,  my  people. — This 
can  refer  only  to  the  complete  rupture  of  reli 
gious  and  churchly fellowship'.  If  we  regard  the 
words  as  having  reference  to  an  external  de 
parture  of  the  Christians  from  Rome,  all  Chris 
tian  Rome  would  be  a  contravention  of  the  hea 
venly  voice.  ["  In  Isa.  (xlviii.  20;  lii.  11)  the 
circumstances  differed,  in  that  being  a  joyful 
exodus,  this  a  cautionary  one:*  and  thus  the 
warning  is  brought  nearer  to  that  one  which  our 
Lord  commands  in  Matt.  xxiv.  10,  and  the  cog 
nate  warnings  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.,  that  of  Lot  to 
come  out  of  Sodom,  Gen.  xix.  15-22,  when  her 
destruction  impended,  and  that  of  the  people  of 
Israel  to  get  thorn  up  from  the  tents  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  Num.  xvi.  23-2H.  In  Jer.  (1.8;  li. 
6,  9,  45)  we  have  the  same  circumstance  of  Ba 
bylon's  impending  destruction  combined  with  the 
warning;  and  from  those  places  probably,  espe 
cially  Jer.  li.  45,  the  words  here  are  taken.  The 
inference  lias  been  justly  made  from  them  (El 
liott  IV.,  pp.  44  sq. ),  that  there  shall  be  even  to 
the  last,  Baints  of  God  in  the  midst  of  Rome  ;  and 
that  there  will  be  danger  of  their  being,  through 
a  lingering  fondness  for  her,  partakers  of  her 
corning  judgment."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.]  See 
Jer.  li.  6,  9,  45. 

That  ye  partake  not  in  her  sins. — See 
Gen  xix  15.  This  fellowship  of  sins  is  to  he  un 
derstood  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  a  fellowship 
in  ijuill — a  view  which  Diisterdieck  combats,  but 
which  finds  its  sufficient  explanation  in  the  dis 
tinction  between  thu  Biblical  ideas  of  sin  (S-iinde) 
and  ijnil  t  [Schuld=reatuit~\.i\  A  fellowship  of 

*  [A  cmitiaanry  f-xodus  may  be  n joyful  on".  The  cautioned 
escapers  may  >ejoice  in  view  of  their  e-cape. — K.  R.  C.] 

t  [The  diHtinction  here  referred  to  seems  to  be  that  con 
templated  by  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation  in  the  use 
of  the  I, at  in  t"'ms  macula,  and  re'itu.t  pot-ntialis — the  former 
indicating  the  stain  of  sin;  th-  latter,  t*>e  exposure  to  pun 
ishment  proper  to  thr  persons  sinnino.  Thus  Turretin  (Vol. 
I.,  p.  65-t),  "  Macula  est  pollutio  irpiritualii  et  ethica,  qu&  hominis 


sins,  in  the  narrower  sense  (Luthardt),  is  as  lit 
tle  intended  as  a  fellowship  in  punishment  for 
sins  (Diisterd. )  is  exclusively  meant.  A  guiltless 
participation  in  punishment  would  certainly  be 
akin  to  propitiatory  suffering.  Fellowship  with 
the  sinner,  however,  on  an  equal  moral  footing, 
without  the  re-action  of  discipline,  chastisement, 
excommunication,  is  fellowship  in  his  guilt. 
Hence  the  nfyyai  are  not  simply  strokes ;  they 
are  deserved  \_verschuldete]  strokes  (see  Josh,  vii.; 
Numb.  xvi.  21-24). 

["  It  is  implied  here  that  by  remaining  in  Ba 
bylon  they  would  lend  their  sanction  to  its  sins 
by  their  presence,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
become  contaminated  by  the  influence  around 
them."  BABNES. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  5  For  her  sina  have  heaped  toge 
ther  unto  the  Heaven. — See  SYN.  VIEW. 

Vera.  6,  7.     Render    unto    her. — See  SYN. 
VIEW.     Address  to  those  injured  by  Babylon,  as  I 
such.      [Should  we  not   rather,  with  Alford,  re 
gard  these  words  as   "addressed  to  the  execu 
tioners  of  judgment?"— E.  R.  C.]     With  the  do 
ble    measure,    the    qualitative    retribution    is    PX 
pressed   in   quantitative  form.       See  SYN.  VIEV 
Comp.  Is.  xl.  2.      The  expressions   finrl.uaaTE,  i 
KAa,  dmhnvv  are,  therefore,  not  simply   "  rhet 
rical."      The  consummation  of  her  punishment 
furnished  with  a  three-fold  motive,  being  the  pun 
ishment  (1 )  Of'her  evil  deeds  against  the  sufferin 
party  generally  ;    (2)  Of  the  cup,  in  particular — 
by  which  we  are  here  to  understand  the  cup  o 
bitterness ;     (3)    Of    her    self-glorification    an 
pride,     which      involved     a    like     measure 
humiliation    and    oppression    for    the    sufferer 
For  she  saith  in  her  heart. — Even  now  ;   s 
unforebodingly  secure  is  she  in  face  of  the  sigi 
of  the  times.     A  queen. — Isa.  xlvii.  7.     An 
a  widow  I  am  not.' — A  widow  in  the  more  g 
neral  sense,  as  one  deserted.     See  Is.  xlvii.  8, 
Neither  is  she  a  bride  or  a  wife   any  more,  but 
polyandria.     Sorrow  I  shall   not    see. — So 
row,     particularly,     for     her     many     danghte: 
(which,  of  course,  are  not  the  cities  and  people 
subject  to  pagan  Rome).      Tims  she  also  regar 
herself    as  elevated  above  the  universal  law  o 
earthly    vicissitude,     elevated     above     histor 
dooms. 

[These  expressions,  in  addition  to  reasor 
presented  in  Add.  Comm.  on  ch.  xvii.  18,  an 
ADD.  NOTE,  p.  317,  identify  the  objective  o 
Babylon  with  that  of  the  Harlot.  As  in  ch.  xvii 
where  the  main  figure  was  the  Harlot,  a  porlio 
of  the  symbolization  was  drawn  from  the  City,— 
so  here,  where  the  main  figure  is  Babylon,  a  po 
tion  of  the  syuibolization  is  taken  from  th 
Woman.*— E.  R.  C.] 


crm'raa  inficitur.     Reatus  est  obliijntio  ad  pcenam  ex  prxvio  i 

lii'to Duplex   oritur  reatns;    alms  qui  potentials  i 

citur,  qui  nolat  meritmn  iatrinfecum  pienie,  quod  d  peccato 
tepurabile  est;  alms  verb  ai  tualH,  qui  per  Dei  misericordii 
at)  eo  stparuri  pulest,'  etc.  As  the  term  guilt  is  technical 
employed  by  a  Urge  class  of  English  Theologians  HS  t' 
equivalent  of  reo/tw,  and  as  it  is  the  term  generally  emp'oy 
in  ti>e  K.  V.,  where  Schald  occurs  in  the  G.  V.,  it  is  he 
ad  ipted.  It  should  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that  it 
employed,  not  in  its  ordina  y  meaning,  but  in  the  spec' 
sen«e  indicated  above. — E.  R.  0.1 

*  [The  true  condition  of  the  Church  during  the  person 
absence  of  h-r  Husband  and  Head  is  that  of  a  widow,  con 
Matt.  ix.  IS;  Mark  ii  10.  20;  Luke  v.  34;— sh«  should  ev 
be  looking,  witn  !on*ing,  f  r  His  appearing,  Tit.  ii.  13.  T 
Am.  Ed.  cannot  resist  the  thought  that  these  expressions  B 
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Ver.  8.  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come 
in  one  day.— Precisely  therefore  (j^)-  In  an" 
tithesis  to  her  pride.  Death. — Since  death  can 
not  come  upon  her  twice,  and  since  the  death  of 
her  children  is  expressed  by  sorrow  or  mourning 
Tver.  7],  the  term  doubtless  embraces  the  death- 
doom  in'general,  coming  upon  her  primarily  as 
a  presentiment  of  ruin,  and  then  developing  into 
mourning,  hunger,  and  fiery  death.  In  one 
cjay — in  one  great  catastrophe  (see  Isa.  xlvii.  9). 
("Without  succession  through  a  protracted  pe 
riod—  all-together.—  E.  R.  C.]  For  strong.— 
The  whole  omnipotence  of  God  opposes  itself  in 
judgment  to  the  haughtiness  of  Babylon,  and 
this  judgment  has  already  begun  (npivas).  The 
whole  Providence  of  God  executes  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord,  for  it  is  as  such  that  God  has  pri 
marily  to  do  with  Babylon. 

Vera.  9,  10.  And  there  shall  weep  and 
wail  over  her.— In  yers.  9-20  [19]  are  pre 
sented  the  three  laments  over  Babylon,  in  which 
the  three  classes  associated  in  her  guilt  appear, 
in  antithesis  to  the  people  of  God,  as  sharers  in 
the  stroke  which  has  fallen  upon  her.  They  re 
present  the  peripheries  of  the  judgment,  forming 
about  its  centre.  Comp.  Ezek.  xxvi.,  xxvii.  The 
kings  of  the  earth. — Uusterdieck  rightly  dis 
cards  the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  who  finds  in  the 
ova/,  ovai  a  reference  to  "double  to  her  double." 
Highly  significant  is  the  kings'  standing  afar 
off°:  they  will  not  be  burned  up  with  her,  for 
their  friendship  with  Babylon  was  based  upon 
egoism.  They  must,  however,  together  with 
hfr,  be  afflicted  by  the  stroke  which  has  de- 
seended  upon  her.  Their  lamentation  is  expres 
sive  of  two  things — on  the  one  hand,  that  they 
have  been  dazzled  by  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  Babylon,  and  on  the  other,  that  they  are  aware 
of  her  guilt,  for  they  speak  of  her  judgment,  al 
though  they  do  not  come  to  the  penitent  con 
sciousness  that  they  have  committed  fornication 
and  lived  luxuriously  with  her. 

[Standing    afar    off. — "The  general  senti 
ment  here  is  that  in  the  final  ruin  of  Papal  Rome 
the  kings  and  governments  that  had  sustained 
her,  and  had  been  sustained  by  her,  would  see 
the  source  of  their  power   taken  away,  but  that 
they  would  not,  or  could  not,  attempt  her  res 
cue.     There  have  been   not  a  few  indications  al 
ready  that  this  will  ultimately  occur,  and   tha 
the  Papal  power  will   be  left  to  fall  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  those  governments  which 
have  been  so  long  in  alliance  with  it,  to  sustain 
or  restore  it."    BARNES. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  11.  And  the  merchants  of  the  earth 
— Second   lamentation.       Here,   egoism  is  more 
plainly  visible.     They  weep  and  sorrow  be 
cause    no  one  will    buy  their  merchandise  an; 
more.     The  vividness  of  the  description  is  als 
augmented    by    the    picturesque    present:     they 
weep,  etc.,  and,  no  less,  by  the  circumstantialit; 
with  which  their  merchandise,  the  entire  expo 


indicative  of  a  state  of  the  Church  in  which  she  shall  believ 
a"il  insert  tint  the  personal  absence  of  Jesin  is  no  bereae. 
menl, — that  already  as  a  Queen  she  has  entered  upon  the  poi 
gcsaion  of  th»  promised  Kingdom, — th-tt,  dii'ing  Christ 
personal  abseace,  without  material  bin  Irtnce,  ehe  i*  to  f 
on  to  complete  supremacy  over  the  nitiona.  Already  i 
Rome,  and  to  a  great  extent  throughout  Christendom, 
this  cry  heard.— E.  R.  C.] 


ition  of  their  secularized  industry,  is  described 
see  SYN.  VIEW).  No  one  buyeth  their 
ading  any  more. — That  is,  the  fall  of  Babylon 
s  accompanied  by  a  thorough  contempt  for  all 
plendor  and  luxury ;  it  ushers  in  the  fashion 
f  simplicity. 

Vers.  12-16.  The  wares  are  arranged  in  order 
see  SYN.  VIEW).  "The  alternation  of  accusa- 
ives  and  genitives  dependent  on  rbv  yopov,  pre- 
ailing  till  the  close  of  ver.  13,  may  serve  as  ex- 
ilanatory  of  the  dubious  construction  found  in 
h.  xiv.  4"  (Diisterd.).  The  fact  that  the  vision 
Iraws  the  picture  of  these  articles  of  luxury  from 
he  view  of  antiquity — of  ancient  Rome  for  in- 

ance — proves  nothing  for  the  import  of  Baby- 
on.  On  the  individual  articles  comp.  the  Lexi- 
ons.  Special  consideration,  as  less  known,  is 
lemanded  by  the  l-v).nv  Miop,  auu/iov,  b~<jpa. 
["he  distinction,  ouuara  and  -^v^al  itv&p£nruv,  is 
noted  by  commentators  and  differently  explained 
see  Diisterdieck,  p.  527) ;  the  distinction,  at  all 
svents,  is  not  a  very  sharp  one,  and  the  second 
expression  is  indicative  of  an  augmentation,  the 
extreme  consequence  of  slave-holding.  The  re 
newal  of  these  circumstances,  even  in  Christian 
iabylon,  is  well  known.  The  strong  emphasis 
aid  at  the  end  upon  the  missing  of  the  favorite 
fruit*  is  highly  characteristic  as  an  ironical 
rait.  It  is  well  known  that  fallen  great  men 
often  grieve  most  for  the  loss  of  the  veriest  tri- 
les.  Conjoined  with  these  delicacies  in  the  way 
of  fruit,  are  all  sorts  of  delicious  things;  "rd 
t.nrapa,  literally  the  fat,  but  its  conjunction 
with  TO.  ^.a/jLTTfja  admonishes  us  to  take  the  ex» 
pression  in  the  usual  unliteral  sense  (Is.  xxx.  23  ; 
:omp.  Hesych.,  who  explains  %nr.  as  ica?.6v,  I/M<J>- 
pov),  with  Luther,  Bengel,  Hengstenberg"  (Diis 
terd.).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  distinction 
made  between  articles  of  gastronomic  and  aesthe 
tic  taste. 

Ver.  15.  The  merchants  of  these  things. 
— Here  the  style  changes  again  from  a  vivid  pre 
sentation  of  the  Babylonish  world-mart  to  the 
prophetic  future.  These  merchants  [Kaufleute] 
also  bemoan  the  City  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
For  them,  the  greatness  of  the  City  consisted, 
not,  as  for  the  kings,  in  her  power,  but  in  her 
outward  splendor,  her  beauty  of  attire. 

[Vers.  11-16.  "The  description  ...  is  perhaps 
drawn,  in  its  poetic  and  descriptive  features, 
from  the  relation  of  Rome  to  the  world  that  then 
was,  rather  than  from  its  relation  at  the  future 
time  depicted  in  the  prophecy.  But  it  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  denied  that  the  character  of 
this  lamentation  throws  a  shade  of  obscurity 
over  the  interpretation,  otherwise  so  plain  from 
the  explanation  given  in  ch.  xvii.  18  (viz.,  'that 
the  prophecy  regards  Rome  pagan  and  papal,  but 
from  the  figure  of  an  harlot  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  predictions  themselves,  more  the  latter 
than  the  former').  The  difficulty  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  the  application  of  the  prophecy 
to  Rome  Papal,  but  extends  over  the  application 
of  it  to  Rome  at  all.  .  .  .  For  Rome  never  has 
been,  and  from  its  position  never  could  be,  a 

great  commercial  city.     I  leave  this  difficulty  un- 

*  [On  the  faming  of  oirwpa  se°  the  T'XT,  and  NOTE  17,  p. 
319.    The  entire  clause  is  probably  fign-ative.  dfr'aring  tha* 
the    period    of    temporal     prouperity    has    passed    away.- 
E.  R.  C.] 
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solved,  merely  requesting  the  student  to  bear  in 
mind  its  true  limits,  and  not  to  charge  it  exclu 
sively  on  that  interpretation  which  only  shares 
it  with  any  other  possible  one.  The  main  fea 
tures  of  the  description  are  taken  from  that  of 
the  destruction  of  and  lamentation  over  Tyre  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.,  to  which  city  they  were  strictly 
applicable.  And  possibly  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  also  applicable  to  the  Church  which  has 
wedded  herself  to  the  pride  of  the  earth  and  its 
luxuries."  ALFORD. — E.  11.  C.]* 

Ver.  17.  And  every  pilot,  etc. — Marine  af 
fairs  are  sketched  as  that  form  of  world-commerce 
and  industry  which  was,  proportionally,  most 
remote  from  the  City.  Even  this  general  mer 
cantilism  is  affected  by  the  fall  of  Babylon,  be 
cause  the  blow  inflicted  upon  the  kings  and  upon 
the  luxury  of  the  great  world  touches  it  likewise. 
From  the  pilots,  who  can  sail  in  all  directions,  are 
distinguished  those  who  take  ship  for  definite 
ports — from  these  latter,  all  who  do  business  at 
sea  (TT/V  dd/.aaaav  tpyaC,ea$ai).  [See  TEXT  and 
NOTE  21,  p.  319.— E.  11.  C.] 

Ver.  18.  The  smoke  of  her  burning. — As 
ver.  9.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  smoke, 
ch  xiv.  11.  The  impression  which  the  City  has 
made  on  them  is,  proportionally,  the  most  inde 
finite:  she  was  incomparable.  If  a  reference  to 
ch.  xiii.  4  was  intended,  it  could  yet  not  be  sati 
rical  in  the  mouth  of  seamen  (as  Ebrard  claim-). 
The  expression  is,  besides,  the  most  general 
and,  therefore,  most  indefinite  form  of  worldly 
astonishment.  It  is  thus  that  popular  travellers 
and  seafarers  have  spoken  from  time  immemo 
rial.  [At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  reference  to  both  Rome  actual  and  Rome  sym 
bolical  the  expression  is  strictly  true.  BARNES 
comments,  "What  city  is  like  unto  this  great  city? 
In  her  destruction.  What  calamity  has  ever 
come  upon  a  city  like  this?" — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  19.  And  they  cast  dust,  etc. — A  well- 
known  sign  of  passionate  mourning.  Hence  we 
need  not  ask,  Whence  came  the  dust  at  sea  ? 
The  idea  may  be,  however,  that  they  viewed  the 
conflagration  from  different  ports.  The  narra 
tive  has  changed  to  the  preterite.  The  lamenta 
tion  of  these  last  is  particularly  passionate,  and 
the  egoistic  motive  is  expressly  assigned. 

Ver.  20.  Rejoice  over  her. — In  face  of  the 
threefold  lamentation  of  the  world,  the  heavenly 
voice  (not  John  himself)  expresses  the  jubilation 
of  Heaven.  We  might  here  discover  the  indi- 

*  [The  Am.  Ed.  entertains  the  view  that  by  Ral»jlon  is 
meant  the  City  of  Home,  and,  still  ftinhtr,  that  by  tiie  City 
of  Borne  is  symbolized  the  VixiMe  Clmrch  (apostate  in  the  time 
of  the  lulnllmeiitof  the  prophecy).  It  suems  to  him  that  the 
difficulties  suggesud  by  Alford  are  imaginary  rather  than 
real  in  reference  to  both  these  hypotheses.  It  should  be  re 
membered  that,  in  the  days  of  the  ApocalyptNt,  Rome  was 
not  only  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  her 
boundaries  were  coterminous  with  those  of  the  Empire;  the 
commerce  of  the  entire  State  was  hers,— at  once  resulting 
from,  and  ministering  to,  her  wealth  and  p^er.  A  peculiar 
rela'ion  of  headship  continued  to  be  borne  by  the  City  to  the 
nation  dwelling  within  the  pale  }f  the  old  Empire,  oven  af 
ter  that  Empire  had  been  shattered  into  fragments.  Even 
to  the  present  day  the  is  in  a  8.-n«e  tho  capital  of  Papal  Eu 
rope.  And  still  further— the  relation  of  R  ime  to  the  peoples 
of  whom  she  was  and  is  the  acknowledged  capital,  well 
symbolizes  the  relation  of  the  Visible  Church  to  Christen 
dom.  8he  is  ita  inspiring  centre. — the  source,  and  to  a  large 
extent  a  partaker,  of  its  power  and  splendor.  The  commerce 
of  th«  world  is,  in  a  peculiar  sonse,  hers.  To  Rome  nctual, 
and  Rome  symbolical  (in  the  sense  s -t  forth),  the  description 
of  these  verses  in  applicable.— E.  R.  C.] 


cations  of  a  three-fold  jubilation:  that  of  Hea 
ven,  with  the  Saints — that  of  the  Apostles — that 
of  the  Prophets.  Diisterdieck  claims  a  distinc 
tion  betwixt  "  earthly  believers  " — as  Saints, 
Apostles,  Prophets — and  Heaven.  But  even  in 
Nero's  time,  there  were  several  Apostles  in  Hea 
ven,  to  say  nothing  of  Prophets. 

For  God  hath  judged  your  judgment 
[Lange:  executed  your  sentence]  upon 
her. — We  cannot  apprehend  the  judgment  [Ur- 
theilsfpruch=senience  of  judgment],  Kptfia,  pas 
sively,  with  Hengstenb.,  De  Wette,  et  al.,  in  the 
sense :  God  hath  recompensed  the  judgment 
which  ye  suffered  as  martyrs.  For  how  would 
that  apply  to  Heaven?  The  rejoicing  in  this 
form  would,  moreover,  express  the  satisfaction 
of  the  desire  for  vengeance,  in  a  style  savoring 
somewhat  too  strongly  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  fitting  expression  for  that  satisfaction  is 
found  in  ver.  24,  which  is  a  sort  of  repetition 
when  the  above-cited  exegesis  is  adopted.  The 
higher  satisfaction,  however,  which  Heaven  itself 
mustexperience  in  connection  with  all  the  Saints, 
particularly  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  their  primeval  prophetic  sentence 
upon  Babylon,  accompanying  her  throughout 
her  historic  career,  but  appearing  for  so  long  a- 
mere  melancholic  fancy,  at  which  the  world 
hooted,  has  been  finally  sealed  by  God  Himself 
through  His  judgment.  The  rejoicing  over  this 
satisfaction  is  a  rejoicing  over  the  truth  and 
righteousness  of  God  Himself.  [ALFORD  com 
ments,  God  "  hath  exacted  from  her  that  judg 
ment  of  vengeance  which  is  due  to  you." — E. 
R.  C.] 

Ver.  21.  And  a  (or  one)  strong  Angel. — On 
c5f  see  Winer,  p.  126.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  Angel  in  ch.  xix.  9,  10,  we  may  here 
refer  to  the  predicates  there  given  by  the  Angel  to 
himself.  Diisterd.  remarks  that  the  strenyth  of  the 
Angel  receives  mention  on  account  of  the  action 
which  he  is  represented  as  performing  Like 
a  great  mill-stone. — See  Jer.  li.  63,  64.  See 
SYN.  VIEW.  With  violence. — In  a  catastro 
phe.  And  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all, — 
i.  e.,  as  the  magnificent  City  which  it  had  been. 
That,  however,  it  should  continue  as  a  desolate 
ruin,  for  a  memorial  of  judgment,  is  evident  from 
the  following  context.  See  Ezek.  xxvi.  13;  Jer. 
xxv.  10,  et  al. 

Ver.  22.  And  a  voice  of  harpers. — Art 
stood  high  in  Babylon  [and  in  Rome,  and  in  the 
Visible  Church — especially  as  she  increases  in 
worldliness, — E.  R.  C.]  ;  it  was,  however,  com 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  vanity  and  in  the 
service  of  idolatry.  With  art  business  vanishes 
(the  mill) ;  with  business,  family  life  (the  candle)  ; 
with  family  life,  family  festivals  [and  relation 
ships]  (bridegroom  and  bride). 

Ver.  24.  For  thy  merchants  were  the 
great  men  of  the  earth  [Lange:  the  princes 
of  the  earth  were  thy  merchants]. — The 
vision  closes,  most  appropriately,  with  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  guilt  of  Bab>lon.  For  this 
reason,  also,  we  cannot,  with  Diisterd.,  Ewald, 
De  Wette  and  Hengstenberg  [also  Lillie,  Alford, 
Glasgow,  et  al., — E.  R.  C.],  read:  thy  merchants 
were  the  great  of  the  earth.*  No  leading  reproach 


*  [The  order  of  the  Greek  requires  this  translation.     The 
reproach  is,  not   "that  some  few   money-changers    becam* 
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would  be  involved  in  the  statement  that  some  few 
money-changers  became  lords  and  princes  under 
the  influence  of  absolutist  luxury.  At  all  events, 
we  should  expect  first  a  repetition  of  the  two 
leading  categories  of  the  transgression  of  Baby 
lon  against  the  world  related  to  her.  The  first 
transgression  is  the  seduction  of  the  kings,  or  the 
great,  generally,  whom  she  has  made  her  mer 
chants,  abettors  and  brokers  (her  associates  in 
fornication).  The  second  transgression  is  against 
the  nations,  which  she  has  seduced  or  intoxicated 
with  her  sorcery  or  poison-mixing  (^  wine  of 
rage).  Diisterdieck  interprets  Qa.puaK.Eia  as  the 
love-potions  of  the  Harlot ;  "  comp.  Is.  xlvii.  9, 
12  sq.  ;  Ewald,  De  Wette."  Our  Seer,  however, 
keeps  the  two  categories  separate,  ch.  xvii.  2  ; 
xviii.  3.  The  nations  have  not  been  so  much  in 
toxicated  by  love-potions  as  by  rage-potions 
(of  fanaticism).  A  connection  between  the  two 
forms  is  of  course  unmistakable.  [The  ob 
jective  of  <f>apuaKfia  may  be  the  instruments  of 
seduction  by  which  she  either  allures  the  na 
tions  into  unholy  alliance  with  herself,  or  by 
which  she  causes  them  to  wander  in  unrighteous 
paths.  See  the  TEXT.— E.  R.  C.] 

After  the  transgression  of  Babylon  against  the 
world,  ensues  her  transgression  against  the  peo 
ple  of  God — a  transgression  still  greater  than  the 
former,  yet  connected  with  it. 

Ver.  24.  See  SYNOPTICAL  VIEW.  Ebrard: 
"  Hengstenberg,  who  makes  the  Millennial  King 
dom  commence  with  Charlemagne,  must,  to  be 
consistent  with  his  own  view,  point  out  the  ter 
rible  destruction  of  Babylon  depicted  in  ch.  xviii., 
as  occurring  at  some  period  during  the  time  be 
fore  Charlemagne.  Nor  does  he  find  this  difficult ; 
to  be  sure,  in  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  the 
voices  of  lutista  and  pipers  have  never  for  one 
moment  been  silenced;  neither  is  the  City  thrown 
into  the  sea,  or  burned,  nor  has  an  end  been 
put  to  her  commerce  and  her  magnificence,  nor 
has  any  one  mourned  over  her  downfall — on  the 
contrary,  she  has  quietly  continued  to  subsist  in 
the  midst  of  the  billows  of  national  migrations:  but 
— 'Rome  here  comes  under  consideration  solely 
as  the  pagan  mistress  of  the  world' — and  us  pagan 
she  in  fallen,  burned,  desolated,  etc  :  and  all  this 
simply  inasmuch  as  at  about,  the  time  of  Constan 
tino  she  was  gradually  transformed  from  a  pagan 
to  a  Christian  City  !  In  ch.  xviii.,  therefore,  we 
have,  according  to  the  exegesis  of  Hengstenberg, 
an  entirely  new  portrayal  of  a — conversion." 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  CH.   xviii.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[This  chapter,  introduced  by  the  disjunctive 
phrase,  Mere  ravra  elfinv,  and  immediately  fol 
lowed  by  a  chapter  having  a  similar  introduc 
tion,  forms,  apparently,  a  supplementary  section. 
In  it  are  set  forth  events  preceding  the  fall  of 
Babylon.  The  direct  vision  of  that  fall  occurred 
during  the  outpouring  of  the  vials,  ch.  xvi.  18. 


princes,"  bnt  that  h-r  merchants,  her  men  of  Imsinesa  gene 
rally,  busied  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  be 
came  «nrl  lin  s.  an°l  asdumcd  the  position  of  itn  leaders  and 
great  men.— E.  B.  C.] 


19.  As,  however,  that  series  of  visions  could 
not  with  propriety  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  others  descriptive  of  matters 
other  than  the  plagues,  supplementary  visions 
were  vouchsafed  descriptive  of  important  mat 
ters  necessarily  omitted,  or  barely  indicated,  in 
the  main  series.  This  chapter  narrates  a  series 
of  visions  having  reference  (probably)  to  "the 
voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  earth 
quake  "  mentioned  ch.  xvi.  18.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  in  which  are  narrated  visions  of — I. 
A  glorious,  heaven-descended  Angel  giving  a 
proleptical  prediction  of  the  approaching  de 
struction  of  the  City,  vers.  1-3.  II.  A  voice  from 
Heaven  making  a  threefold  call  upon  (1)  the  peo 
ple  of  God,  who  should  remain  in  the  doomed 
City  to  come  out  of  her,  vers.  4,  5  ;  (2)  the  exe 
cutioners  of  judgment  to  destroy,  vers.  6-19  ; 
(3)  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  to  rejoice,  ver.  20. 
III.  An  Angel  giving  a  symbolic  prophecy  of  the 
destruction. — An  analogue  of  this  section,  as  to 
its  subject  matter,  is  to  be  found  Jer.  1.,  li.,  where 
we  have  a  similar  threefold  division,  viz. :  1.  A 
proleptical  declaration  of  destruction,  1.  2.  2.  A 
call  upon  (1)  the  people  of  God  to  escape,  1.  8; 
li.  6,  45;  (2)  the  executioners  of  judgment,  1.  14 
sqq.  3.  A  symbolical  prophecy  of  the  destruc 
tion,  li.  63,  64. — One  great  distinction  between 
the  two  sections  should  be  noted.  The  one  in 
the  Apocalypse  is  the  record  of  a  prophecy  of 
events  (including  prophecies)  ;  that  in  Jeremiah 
is  simply  a  record  of  events  (also  including  pro 
phecies).  John  prophesied  of  a  Divinely  ap 
pointed  messenger  (Angel)  who  should  prophesy. 
Jeremiah  was  himself  the  messenger  (Angel)  who 
foretold. 

[In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  events  here 
symbolized  are  yet  future ;  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  occurred  which  adequately 
meets  the  symbolization.  A  comparison  of  this 
section  with  the  one  in  Jeremiah,  suggests  the 
thought  that  by  the  glorious  Angel  of  vers.  1-3 
may  be  symbolized  a  Divinely  called  and  gifted 
man,  or  body  of  men,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Prophets,  shall  declare  the  approaching  fall 
of  the  spiritual  Babylon.  By  the  Voice  from  Hea 
ven  of  ver.  4  may  be  designated  the  inspired 
voice  of  these  latter  Prophets  uttering  the  calls 
foretold ;  or,  as  the  change  in  figure  (another 
voice)  probably  indicates  a  change  in  instrumen 
tality,  by  it  may  be  indicated  some  other  Divine 
influence  exerted  upon  the  three  classes  men 
tioned.  By  the  strong  Angel  casting  the  millstone 
into  the  sea,  ver.  21,  may  be  symbolized  some 
great  catastrophe  in  history  or  nature — possibly 
the  destruction  of  the  great  City  that  symbolizes 
the  apostate  Church. — An  objection  to  the  sug 
gested  interpretation  may  arise  in  the  minds  of 
some  from  the  fact  that  the  Voice  of  vcr.  4  (an 
influence)  and  the  Angel  of  ver.  2  (the  agent  of  a 
catastrophe)  are  both  represented  in  the  context 
us  prophesying.  In  answer  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  dramatic  na 
ture  of  the  Apocalypse  to  represent  these  sym 
bols  of  Divine  instrumentalities  as  themselves 
declaring  the  results  of  their  agency. — E.  R.  C.] 
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II.       SECOND    SPECIAL    END-JUDGMENT.         JUDGMENT     UPON     THE     BEAST     (ANTICHRIST)    AND     HIS    PRO 
PHET.         THE    BEAST    AND    THE    MARRIAGB    OF    THE     LAMB;      THE     MILLENNIAL    KINGDOM 
AS    THE    £Oti    OF    TRANSITION     FROM    THE    EARTHLY    TO    THE 
HEAVENLY    WORLD. 

CHAP.  XIX.  1— XX.  10. 

A.    IDEAL    HEAVENLY   WORLD-PICTURE  OF  THE  VICTORY   OVER  THE  BEAST;    AND 

THE  MILLENNIAL  KINGDOM. 

CHAP.  XIX.   1-16. 

1.    The  Harlot  and  the  Bride  (Vers.  I -10). 

1  And  [om.  And]1  After  these  things  I  heard  [ins.  as]2  a  great  voice  of  much  peo 
ple,  [a  great  throng  (o/Aoy  wA/oD)]  in  [ins.  the]  heaven,  saying,3  Alleluia   [Halle 
lujah]  ;   [ins.  The]  salvation,  and  [ins.  the]  glory,  and  honour  [om.  and  honour],4  and 

2  [ins.  the]  power,  unto  the  Lord  [om.  unto  the  Lord — ins.  of]  our  God :    For  true  and 
righteous  [just]  are  his  judgments;  for  he  hath  [om.  hath]  judged  the  great  whore 
[harlot],  which  did  corrupt  [that  corrupted]   the  earth  with   her  fornication,  and 

3  hath  [om.  hath — ins.  he]  avenged   the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand.     And 
again  [a  second  time]  they  said,  Alleluia  [Hallelujah].     And  her  smoke  rose  up 

4  [ascendeth]  for  ever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages].     And  the  four  and  twenty 
[twenty-four]  elders  and  the  four  beasts  [living-beings]  fell  down  aud   worshipped 
God  that  sat  [who  sitteth]  on  the  throne,  saying,  Amen  ;  Alleluia   [Hallelujah]. 

5  And  a  voice  came  out  of  [or  forth  from]5  the  throne,  saying,  Praise  [Give  praise  to] 
our  God,6  all  ye  [om.  ye]  his  servants,  and  ye  [om.  and  ye7 — ins.  those]  that  fear  him, 

6  both  [om.  both — ins.  the]  small  aud  [ins.  the]  great.     And  I  heard  as  it  were  [om.  it 
were]  the  [a]  voice  of  a  great  multitude  [throng],  and  as  the  [a]  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  as  the  [a]  voice  of  mighty  [strong]  thunderings  [thunders],  saying,8  Alleluia 
[Hallelujah] :  for  the  Lord  [ins.  our]  God  omnipotent  [om.  omnipotent — ins.  the  All- 

7  ruler]  reigneth  [(ifia.att.evaev} — hath  assumed  the  Kingdom]9.    Let  us  be  glad  and  re 
joice  [exult]  and  [or  ins.  we  will]10  give  honour  [the  glory]  to  him  :  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb  is  come  [came],  and  his  wife  hath  made  [om.  hath  made — ins.  prepared] 

8  herself  ready  [om.  ready].     And  to  her  was  granted  [given]  that  she  should   be 
arrayed  [array  herself]  in  fine  linen,  clean  [bright]11  and   [and]11  white  [pure]11: 
for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  [righteousnesses  (rd  dixatw/iara)]  of  [ins.  the] 

9  saints.     And  he  saith  unto  me,  Write,   Blessed  are  they  which   [who]   are  called 
unto  the  marriage  [om.  marriage]  supper  [ins.  of  the  marriage]  of  the  Lamb.     And 

1  Ver.  1.  [Kai  is  omitted  by  X-  A.  B.  C.  P.,  el  ul — E.  R.  C.] 
*  Vcr.  1.  A.  B.  C.  [X-  P.],  el  al.,  give  ws. 

3  Ver.  1.  AeydirioK.     [So  Crit  Eds.  with  X-  A.  B.  C.  P.,  etal— E.  R.  C.] 

4  ^  er.  1.  The  readings  Kai  7)  rtfiij  and  icvpiia  are  not  baaed  upon  secure  authorities.     [Crit.  Eds.  give  17  o-wnjpia  <cal 
ij  Sofa  icai  17  SOya^i?   TOU  0eou  ri^tav  witli  preponderating  authorities. — E.  R.  C.] 

&  Ver.  5.  [Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  gives  «  roO  with  X-  P.  1,  31,  32,  et  al. ;  Lach.,  Tisch.,  (1859),  Alf.  and  Treg.  give  ano  with 
A.  B.  C.,  et  al—K.  R.  C.j 

«  Ver.  5.  Tw  flew  ^uv  in  ace.  with  A.  B.  C.,  et  al.     [Crit.  Eds.  give  T<?  flee?  with  X-  A.  B.  C.  P.,  et  a/.— E.  R.  C.] 
'  Ver.  5.  [Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  omita  <tai  with  X.  C.  P. ;  Lach.,  Tisch.  (1859)  give  it  with  A.  B*.,  1,  7, 14,  38,  et  al. ;  Alf.  and 
Treg.  bracket  it.— E.  R.  C.J 

«  Ver.  6.  Cod.  A.  [P.],  etal.,  Larh.  and  Rec.  give  liyovruv.     [Gb.,  Sz.,  Tisch.  (1859),  Alf.  give  Aeyovre?  with  B.* ;  Tisch. 
(8th  Ed.)  Treg.,  A«yoi/Tu>x.— E.  R.  C.] 


I.C.] 

10  Ver.  7.  Au<rov<v  in  ace.  with  X.  and  A.     [Lach.,  Tisch.  (1859),  Alf.  give  Suvonev  with  X°-  A.  (Suxrw^ev)  P.  11,  79; 
Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  &^fv  with  X*.  B*.  1,  7,  et  al.-E.  R.  C.] 

u  Ver.  8.  [Crit.  Eds.  give  Aaujrpb*  <ca0apoK  with  X.  A.  P.  7,  et  al.—E.  R.  C.] 


CHAP.  XIX.  1-16. 
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10  he  saith  unto  me,  These  are  the12  true  sayings  [words]  of  God.     And  I  fell  at  [be 
fore]  his  feet  to  worship  him.     And  he  said  [saith]  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  [pm.  See 
thou  do  it— ins.  Take  heed]  not :  I  am  thy  [pm.  thy — ins.  a]  fellow  servant  [ins.  of 
thee],  [pm.  ,]  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  [witness]  of  Jesus  :  wor 
ship  God  :  for  the  testimony  [witness]  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  [in*,  the]  prophecy. 

2.    The  Bridegroom  as  the  Warrior- Prince,  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the  Beast.   (V«rs.    11-16). 

11  And  I  saw  [ins.  the]  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse  ;  and  he  that  sat 
upon  him  was  [pm.  icas~\  called13  Faithful  and  True,  and  in   righteousness  he  doth 

12  judge  [judgeth]  and  make  war  [warreth].     His1*  eyes  were  as   [pm.  were  a.«]15  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  on  his  head  were  [pm.  were]  many  crowns  [diadems]  ;  [,]  and  he 
had   [pm.  and   he  had — ins.   having]16  a  name  written,  that  no  man    [one]   knew 

13  [knoweth]  but  he  [om.  he]  himself.  [,]  and  he  was  [pm.  he  was]  clothed  with  [in] 
a  vesture  dipped  in  blood :  and  his  name  is  [has  become  to  be]17  called  The  Word 

14  of  God.     And  the  armies  which  were  [pm.  which  were]  in  [ins.  the]  heaven  followed 

15  him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean  [pure].     And  out  of 
his  mouth  goeth  [ins.  forth]  a  sharp  sword  (/foppofo),  that  with  it  he  should  smite 
the  nations ;  and  he  shall  rule  [shepherdize]  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  [an  iron  rod] 
and  he  treadeth  the  winepress  [ins.  of  the  wine]  of  the  fierceness  and  [pm.  fierceness 
and — ins.  anger  of  the]   wrath18  of  Almighty   [om.  Almighty]  God   [ins.  the  All- 

16  ruler].     And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written,  KING  OF 
KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS. 

I*  Ver.  9.  Oi  aA7)0ii/ot' :  in  ace.  with  A.,  et  o7.,  with  the  article.     [So  Lach.,  Alf.,  Tisch.  (1859);  but  Lach.  (8th  Ed.)  Treg. 
ait  the  article  with  X  B*.  P.,  et  al— E.  R.  C.] 


,  tt  al. ;  Alf.  brackets.— E.  R.  C.] 

16  Ver.  12.  Cod.  B*.,  et  al.,  have  ovo^ara  yeypanfiiva  after  ex1""-    [So  Tisch.  (1859);  but  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.),  Lach.,  Treg., 

nit  with  A.  P.  1,  1,  Vulg.,  et  al.;   Alf.  brackets.— E.  R.  C.] 

1'  Ver.  13.  KeVAijrai  with  X.  A.  B*.,  et  al     [Bo  Crit.  Eds.  generally  — E.  R.  C.] 

18  Ver.  15.  [For  this  rendering  of  rou  0v^oG  TTJS  opyTjs  see  NOTE  29  on  Ch.  XT.,  p.  275. — E.  B.  C.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL    VIEW. 

The  first  great  special  judgment  upon  Babylon, 
or  upon  Antichristiariity  in  a  hypocritical  dis 
guise,  is  now  followed  by  the  second  great  spe 
cial  judgment,  the  judgment  upon  the  open,  bold 
and  specific  Antichristianity  of  the  Beast  and  the 
false  Prophet.  After  this  Antichristianity  has  ac 
complished  God's  judgment  upon  Babylon,  its  hour 
likewise  comes.  It  comes,  because  the  downfall 
and  disappearance  of  the  Harlot,  "the  fallen 
Church,"  result  in  the  consummation  and  ap 
pearance  of  the  Bride  or  the  pure  Church  [Con 
gregation]  of  God.  The  alternation  of  these  two 
womanly  forms  in  their  visible  appearance,  is 
based  both  upon  ethical  and  historical  laws. 
When  the  spirit  of  idolatry,  of  deifications — in 
the  form  of  party  and  sectarian  spirit,  as  well  as 
in  other  forms — is  destroyed  in  Christendom ; 
when,  consequently,  all  hierarchism  and  sectism 
are  thoroughly  annihilated,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  can  the  Church  of  Christ  appear  as  a  Vir 
gin  without  spot  or  blemish — as  His  Bride.* 
Until  then,  moreover,  her  simple,  retired  exist 
ence  had  been  historically  concealed  by  the 


*  [The  underlying  spirit  of  idolatry,  or  spiritual  adultery, 
is  worldlineM,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  multitude  of  other, 
and  more  obnoxious  forms  than  those  mentioned  above. 
Until  this  spirit  be  destroyed,  together  with  all  the  forms  in 
which  it  manifests  itself,  the  Church  will  not  be,  or  appear 
an,  a  pure  Virgin.— £.  R.  C.J 


gaudy  and  ostentatious  form  of  the  Harlot. 
Hence,  also,  the  investment  of  the  Bride  is  pre 
pared  by  a  backward  glance  at  the  downfall  of 
the  Harlot.  But  the  Virgin  Church,  having 
no  earthly  means  of  defence,  stands,  armed 
only  with  the  weapons  of  the  Spirit,  op 
posed  to  the  terrible  power  of  Antichristianity. 
The  hour  of  tribulation,  therefore,  is  now  come 
— the  hour  which  occasions  the  return  of  Christ. 
He  comes  in  celestial  conquering  power — for  the 
rescue  and  emancipation  of  His  Church.  Hence 
His  appearing  results  first  in  judgment  upon  the 
Beast;  this  judgment,  again,  is  the  preliminary 
condition  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Lamb,  which 
begins  with  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 

The  heavenly  songs  of  praise,  and  the  pre-cele- 
bration  of  the  Marriage,  in  the  description  of  the 
Bride  and  the  portrayal  of  the  Bridegroom  at  the 
head  of  His  martial  train,  form  the  Heaven-pic 
ture  of  the  judgment  upon  the  Beast.  The  hea 
venly  songs  of  praise  are  distributed  into  two 
choruses.  The  first  chorus,  led  by  the  Church 
Triumphant,  finds  its  lofty  finale  in  the  assent 
of  the  twenty-four  Elders  and  the  four  Living- 
beings;  the  second  chorus  takes  an  opposite  di 
rection,  starting  from  a  voice  from  the  Throne, 
and  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  spirit-realm. 
The  first  chorus  is  a  post-celebration  of  the  down 
fall  of  the  Harlot ;  the  second  chorus  is  the  pre- 
celebration  of  the  glorification  of  the  Bride. 

The  Seer  has  separated  the  celestial  triumph 
over  the  judgment  of  the  Harlot  from  the  vision 
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of  ch.  xvii.,in  which  place  we  should,  in  accord 
ance  with  foregoing  analogues,  have  expected  it; 
he  lias  done  this  for  the  following  excellent  reason 
— that  he  may  constitute  this  triumph  an  introduc 
tion  to  the  appearance  of  the  Bride  and  the  Bride 
groom.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  set  forth 
the  antithesis  of  the  Harlot  and  the  Bride — each 
related  to  the  other,  each  opposed  to  the  other — 
leads  to  very  definite  conclusions.  That  the 
Bride  of  Christ  can  be  only  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  needs  no  proof.  From  this  very  fact, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  she  has  had  a  present, 
but,  in  her  heavenly  purity,  invisible  existence, 
previous  to  this — as  the  invisible  Church,  there 
fore.  Her  false  image  and  counterpart,  the  Har 
lot,  can,  in  accordance  with  this,  be  only  the  out 
ward  and  externalized  Church,  in  the  consistency 
of  her  fall  and  decay. 

How  universal  and  unceasing  is  the  triumph 
of  all  good  spirits  over  the  fall  of  Great  Babylon  ! 
The  hosts  in  Heaven  cry,  with  the  unanimity  of 
one  voice:  Hallelujah!  Their  rejoicing  has  re 
ference,  above  all,  to  the  fact  that  the  glory  of 
God,  which  had  been  increasingly  obscured  by 
all  idolatry,  in  MINOREM  deigloriam,  is  completely 
restored.  Before,  at  the  establishment  of  the  in 
visible  Church  in  the  Heaven  of  the  spirit,  the 
heavenly  voice  proclaimed  :  Now  is  come  [eyevero] 
the  salvation,  and  the  power,  and  the  Kingdom  of  our 
God,  and  the  authority  of  His  Christ  (ch.  xii.  10). 
Now,  however,  glory  supervenes  to  these;  the 
King  lorn  of  <5(ifa  is  on  the  point  of  appearing 
(ch.  xix.  1).  Out  of  the  darkness  of  God's  es 
sence-conformed  (veritable)  and  righteous  judg 
ments  upon  the  great  Harlot,  bursts  forth  the 
radiance  of  His  glory.  The  judgment  is  a  double 
judgment,  as  a  recompense  of  the  great  double 
sin  of  the  Harlot  in  corrupting  the  earth  with  her 
fornication,  i.  e.,  idolatry,  and  persecuting  and 
slaying  the  servants  of  God;  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  a  judgment  of  unmasking,  and  on  the  other, 
it  is  a  judgment  of  avengement  of  blood.  The 
decisive  character  of  the  heavenly  sentence 
is  once  more  expressed  in  a  repeated  Hallelu 
jah,  based  especially  upon  the  fact  that  the 
smoke  from  the  burning  of  Babylon  ascends  into 
the  »ons  of  the  aeons.  She  shall  never  arise 
from  her  ashes.  In  conjunction  with  the  song 
of  praise  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  twenty-four 
Ellers  and  the  four  Living-beings  utter,  wor 
shipping,  the  Hallelujah,  together  with  an  Amen. 
The  four  Living-beings  are  especially  called  upon 
to  say  Amen  (see  ch.  v.  14),  because  they  have 
been  the  single  factors  who  have  brought  about 
the  final  result  of  the  judgment,  or  because  the 
fallen  Church  was  thoroughly  at  variance  with 
each  of  these  ground-forms  of  the  Divine  rule: 
with  ideality  (the  eagle],  humanity  (the  human 
image),  with  alacrity  in  sacrifice  and  suffering 
(the  bullock),  and  with  true  moral  bravery  (the 
lion).  Heaven  has  spoken,  but  God's  servants 
on  earth  apparently  still  forbear  to  utter  their 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  fall  of  Babylon.  In 
face  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  the  merchants  or 
mighty  men,  the  international  lords  of  the  sea, 

who  are  all  still   lamenting  over   Babylon aye' 

in  view  of  reminiscences  of  theapparent  holiness, 
the  former  merits  and  proud  security  of  Babylon 
through  many  centuries,  the  servants  of  God, 
and  the  truly  pious  in  general,  have  become  re 


ticent  and  silent.  Therefore  must  a  voice  from 
the  throne  of  God  issue  the  command  :  Give 
praise  to  our  God,  all  His  servants  [Lange:  and] 
those  (in  general)  that  fear  Him,  the  small  and  the 
great.  For  besides  believers,  the  Seer  recog 
nizes  fearers  of  God,  not  only  great  ones,  but 
also  little  ones.  With  this,  a  storm  of  praise  ia 
loosed  on  earth  also:  a  voice  of  a  great  throng — 
partly,  a  voice  of  many  waters  or  peoples;  partly, 
a  voice  of  strong  thunders  or  prophetic  geniuses — • 
repeats  the  heavenly  Hallelujah.  But  these 
loosed  tongues  still  seem  timidly  to  pass  by  the 
name  of  the  Harlot — and  this  so  much  the  more 
since  it  is  the  world  of  the  ten  horns  and  the 
Beast  which  has  destroyed  Babylon  ;  they  fasten 
immediately  upon  the  glorious  positive  result: 
"  For  the  Lord  our  God,  the  All-Ruler,  hath  as 
sumed  the  Kingdom."  Thus,  not  the  dominion  of 
Christ  merely,  but  the  dominion  of  the  Almighty, 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  has  been 
obscured  by  the  pseudo-kingdom  of  Babylon. 
Let  us  be  glad  and  exult,  say  tlie  pious  on  earth, 
and  we  will  give  to  Htm  the  glory  which  was  so 
long  alienated  from  Him.  And  they  speak  not 
of  foreign  things  when  they  introduce  the  Wo 
man,  the  Bride  of  Christ — who,  like  a  Cinderella, 
if  we  may  venture  to  make  the  comparison,  has 
so  long  been  retired  from  sight  and  sound — into 
the  field  of  view,  with  the  announcement:  The 
Marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  His  Wife  hath 
prepared  herself. 

And  now  the  Seer  himself  takes  up  the  story, 
speaking  first  concerning  the  Woman,  and  then, 
in  obedience  to  an  angelic  voice,  concerning  her 
imminent  marriage-feast.  The  appearance  of 
the  Woman  forms  a  highly  edifying  contrast  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Harlot.  The  latter  had 
decked  herself  with  purple  and  scarlet,  and 
loaded  herself  with  gold  and  jewels;  to  the  for 
mer  it  is  given  by  God  to  array  herself  in  the 
right  adornment,  and  her  vesture  is  snow-white, 
shining  linen,  a  byssus-robe.  The  material  of 
her  dress,  the  Seer  adds  in  explanation  of  its 
brilliancy  and  purity,  are  the  diKatuuaTa  of  the 
saints,  their  final,  eschatological  judicial  acquit 
tals  (Matt.  xxv.  34  sqq.)  which  are  grounded 
upon  the  principial  justification  (Rom.  v.  1), 
upon  the  dtKaiuua  of  Christ,  in  the  most  manifold 
forms  of  a  now  manifestly  appearing  righteous 
ness  of  life.  For  this  cause,  the  Marriage  can 
now  begin.  The  herald  of  it  is  an  Angel  whom 
the  Seer  marks,  without  further  explanation,  as 
one  already  brought  upon  the  scene  of  action: 
And  he  saith  unto  me.  A  lack  of  precision  in  form 
which  reminds  us  of  similar  instances  in  the  Gos 
pel  of  John.  What  Angel  is  meant?  This  ques 
tion  has  been  variously  answered.  Since  the  re 
ference  here  is  to  a  personal,  and  not  a  symbolical 
Angel,  we  do  not,  with  Diisterdieck  and  others, 
go  back  to  ch.  xvii.  1,  as  it  is  one  of  the  seven 
Angels  of  the  Vials  of  Anger  who  there  speaks  ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  Angel  of  ch.  xviii.  1  is 
referred  to  ;  but  we  hold  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  Angel  who,  according  to  ch.  xviii.  21,  exe 
cuted  the  judgment  by  a  symbolical  act,  because 
we  here  find  ourselves  in  the  sphere  of  the  re 
turn  of  Christ,  Who  is  to  be  surrounded  by  per 
sonal  Angels,  and  also  by  glorified  believers.* 


*    [The  most  natural   reference  nv>xt  certainly  is  to  the 
Angel  of  chap.  xvii.  1,  of  whose  withdrawal  from  the  Seer 
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And  such  an  one  [a  glorified  believer]  John  here 
Bees  in  the  form  of  an  Angel,  according  to  ver. 
10;  the  other  world  begins  to  grow  visible,  in 
spiritual  shapes,  in  this  world.  Again  is  the 
Seer  commanded  to  write  a  grand  and  inviting 
word  of  revelation  concerning  the  blessedness  of 
proved  believers,  as  in  ch.  xiv.  13.  Write  : 
Blessed  are  they  who  are  called  unto  the  supper  of 
the  Marriage  of  the  Lamb.  The  great  beatitude  is 
strengthened  hy  the  addition:  These  are  the  true 
(veritable,  based  deep  within  the  kernel  of  life) 
•words  of  God. 

John  describes  the  impression  which  the  su 
blime  Gospel  of  the  blessedness  of  the  guests  at 
the  imminent  Marriage  has  made  upon  him:  / 
fell  before  his  feet  to  worship  him.  The  Seer  can 
not  have  erred  in  his  inclination  to  worship,  but 
he  made  a  mistake  in  the  object  of  his  adoration. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  for  any  but  Christ  to 
utter  so  confident  a  declaration  of  so  speedy  a 
blessedness.  And  the  Seer  was  not  mistaken  in 
his  feeling  that  the  Lord  was  near.  That  near 
ness,  however,  was  announced  by  a  celestial  he 
rald ;  the  dividing  wall  between  the  hither  and 
the  further  world  \_Diesseits  und  JenseHs]  is  be 
ginning  to  fall.  The  herald  of  the  Marriage  re 
veals  himself  to  the  Seer  as  a  glorified  saint  in 
angelic  form.  Take  heed  not,  might  be  said  by  an 
Angel.  And  so  might,  I  am  thy  fellow-servant. 
But  the  words,  /  am  one  of  thy  brethren  who  have 
the  witness  of  Jesus  [the  true  rendering  is:  /  am 
a  fellow-servant  of  thee  and  of  thy  brethren  that  hare 
the  witness  of  Jetus.  See  the  text,  ver.  10. — E. 
R.  C.],  could  not  suitably  be  uttered  by  a  real 
Angel  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term.  Worship 
God.  This,  certainly,  is  a  didactical  reprimand 
and  exhortation  which  is  calculated  for  millions 
of  men  ;  but  in  the  case  of  John,  the  words  must 
have  reference  to  something  especially  calling 
for  worship.  And  this  something  is  expressed  in 
the  words,  for  the  witness  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
the  prophecy.  It  might,  indeed,  likewise  be  said, 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  witnesses  of  Jesus;  but 
Still  something  particularly  worthy  of  adoration 
is  here  expressed  in  the  idea:  The  witness  of 
and  concerning  Jesus  in  His  saints  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  which  is  sure  of  the  imminent  Mar 
riage.  Living,  practical  Christianity  is  pro 
phecy  from  beginning  to  end.  As  a  witness  con 
cerning  Jesus,  therefore,  the  Angel  is  the  bearer 
of,  and  voucher  for,  the  glorious  promise.  Wor- 
thip  God  Who  has  put  the  certainty  of  the  most 
glorious  future  into  the  kernel  of  the  life  of 
faith. 

Did  John  perhaps  think  that  Peter,  his  fellow- 
servant  and  one  of  his  brethren  of  the  witness  of 
Jesus,  would  re-appear  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Parousia  of  the  Lord,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  Great  Babylon?  However  this  may  be, 
the  conversation  of  the  Angel  with  John  is  fol 
lowed  by  the  Parousia  itself  We  must  of  course 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  period  intervenes  be 
tween  the  judgment  upon  the  Harlot  and  the 
judgment  upon  the  Beast — the  period  of  the 


no  mention  is  made.  The  implicition  of  ver.  9  seems  to  be 
that  'his  Anjfel  had  continued  with  the  Seer  Riving  him  in- 
ttritction.  Tho  rewgon  assigned  hy  our  author  for  denying 
that  the  reference  is  to  him,  seems  to  be  without  foundation, 
for  most  certainly  the  implication  of  his  coming  to  John  and 
giving  hfm  instruction  (xvii.  1,  etpau.)  is,  that  he  is  a  ver- 
tonal  being.— E.  B.  C.] 


troubled  and  waiting  Church,  the  hour  of  heavi 
ness,  depicted  ch.  xiii.  15-17.  But  in  the  pro 
phetic  perspective,  the  period  vanishes,  as,  Matt. 
xxiv.,  the  period  between  the  destruction  of  Je 
rusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world  ;  the  second 
judgment  follows  quickly  after  the  first. 

John  sees  the  Heaven  opened.  Again  the  white 
horse  appears,  as  in  ch.  vi.,  now,  however,  no 
longer  to  dominate  the  course  of  the  world,  but 
to  conclude  it.  The  Rider  has  now,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  open  name,  proved  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unnam- 
ableness  of  His  personality,  His  mysterious  es 
sence,  has  attained  full  recognition.*  He  is 
called  Faithful  and  True  (as.tidtv6f),  the  purest 
consequence  and  the  innermost  kernel  of  world- 
history,  in  personal  completion  ;  He  is,  therefore, 
entirely  the  administrator  of  righteousness  in 
the  judgment  which  He  has  just  executed,  and  in 
the  war  which  He  is  about  to  begin.  With 
His  righteousness  corresponds  His  all-piercing 
glance;  His  eyes  are  as  aflame  of  fire,  illumi 
nating  the  object  to  which  He  directs  them;  as 
this  was  formerly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
fanatical  Church  at  Thyatira  (ch.  ii.  18),  so  it 
is  now  the  case  with  regard  to  the  whole  world. 
Issuing  from  many  victories,  His  head  is  adorned 
with  many  wreaths  of  victory  or  diadems,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  textual  variation,  may 
be  accompanied  by  many  names;  but  the  full 
import  of  His  essential  name  is  known  to  Him 
self  alone,  in  His  blissful  consciousness.  For 
that  which  is  true  of  every  personality  renewed 
by  Christianity — that  it  has  a  mysterious, 
almost  anonymous  depth  (ch.  ii.  17) — is  true  in, 
the  highest  degree  of  the  Crown  of  all  human 
personalities.  His  garment,  also,  is  of  the  color 
of  blood,  like  that  of  the  Babylonish  woman ;  in 
His  case,  however,  it  is  the  pure  blood-color,  not 
offensively  mixed  with  the  hue  of  royalty;  it  is 
the  color  of  His  own  blood,  for  He  has  not  yet 
waged  an  external  war  with  His  foes — least  of 
all,  by  means  of  an  external  sword — hence  the 
sense  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Isaiah  Ixiii., 
although  the  expression  is  similar,  and  the 
bearings  of  the  two  passages  are  kindred. f 
One  with  this  perfected  glory  of  beauteous 
humanity,  the  adornment  of  self-sacrifice  in 
love,  is  His  mysterious  Divine  essence  which 
the  Church  has  sought  fully  to  express  by  the 
name,  THE  LOGOS  OF  GOD.  John  was,  doubtless, 
perfectly  aware  that  He  uttered  a  mystery  of 
unfathomable  depth  when,  in  his  Gospel,  he 
called  Christ  the  LOGOS.  But  now  the  great 
Bearer  and  Forbearer  \_Dulder~\  comes  as  a  vic 
torious  King  for  judgment  upon  the  world  ;  He 
has  waited  sufficiently  long  to  have  destroyed 
every  suspicion  of  passionate  reaction  [against 
His  injuries].  The  world  has  even  accustomed 
itself  to  the  thought  that  His  crucial  passion 
will  never  be  completely  reckoned  for.  The 
universal  character  of  His  passion  and  victory 
appears  in  His  escort — a  host  of  triumphant 
believers,  seated,  like  Himself,  on  white  horses, 
and  clothed  in  white  and  shining  linen  [Byssus~\t 

*  [See  ADD  NOTE,  pp.  178  sq  —  B.  K.  0  ] 

t  [Is  not  the  sense  in  both  cas-s  preci-ely  the  game?  In 
both  cases,  the  ("onqueror,  at  Hi*  nrst  appearance,  i»  drama- 
tic-illy  represented  a»  sprinkled  with  the  blood  which  H« 
•bed  in  the  course  of  His  advance. — J£.  K.  C.]  • 
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the  color  of  righteousness,  like  the  Bride  of 
Christ.*  His  weapons  of  attack  are  three-fold: 
first,  the  two-edged  sharp  sword  which  goetk  forth 
out  of  Hit  mouth,  and  which  is  designed  to  smile  /he 
nations  (the  modern  heathen)  ( Is.  xi.  4  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  8;  Heb.  iv.  12;  Rev.  i.  16).  From  the  spi 
ritual  victory  which  He  gains  with  this  sword, 
the  symbolism  of  the  Seer  distinguishes  the  fact 
that  He  will,  secondly,  shepherdize  the  heathen 
[nations]  with  an  iron  rod  (Ps.  ii.).  This,  doubt 
less,  i  efers  to  the  dynamical,  strict  social  govern 
ment  which  Christianity  will  exercise  from  the 
time  of  the  Parousia  of  Christ.  Again,  in  rela 
tion  to  Antichrist  and  his  company,  Christ  will, 
thirdly,  manifest  Himself  as  the  Treader  of  the 
wine-press  Who  will  tread  the  press  of  the  wine  of 
the  anger  of  the  wrath  (wrathful  indignation)  of 
God,  the  All-Ruler  (Is.  Ixiii.  1),  i.  e.  execute  the 
actual  reprobationary  judgment  upon  Antichris- 
tianity  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  course  of 
the  world.  It  seems  enigmatical  that  He  should 
wear  the  Name,  KIMG  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  OP 
LORDS,  on  His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh.  The 
Name  is.  d  mbtless,  to  be  apprehended  as  twice 
written,  not  as  inscribed  simply  upon  the  girdle 
of  the  tuckeil-up  garment-  (as  Diisterdieck  main 
tains).  We  understand  this  as  intimating  that 
the  Seer  desired  doubly  to  express  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  small  thing  for  Him  to  be  KING  OF  KIITOS  ; 
He  wears  this  Name,  not  on  His  crown,  not  on 
His  brow,  but,  as  a  passing  decoration,  upon 
His  garment.  Tn  this  place,  however,  it  has 
deep  significance,  inasmu -h  as  it  is  with  the 
blood  of  His  vesture  that  He  has  achieved  His 
dominion  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  But  why 
does  He  bear  the  name  upon  His  thigh  also? 
Because  the  generality  of  kings  wear  their 
names  there,  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  as  a 
title  based,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  right  of 
the  sword;  at  least,  it  is  thus  with  the  titles  of 
the  ten  kin-/s.  who  are  from  the  outset  designated 
as  democratic  violence-kings.  In  view  of  all 
this,  we  regard  the  Name  of  Christ  in  this  place 
as  expressive  of  a  declaration  of  war  prepara 
tory  10  the  conflict  which  is  now  to  begin. 

[ABSTRACT    OF    VIEWS,     ETC.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[ET.LIOTT:  Vers.  1-4  are  connected  with  the 
preced  ng  section,  and  present  the  heavenly 
doxology  over  the  fall  of  Babylon. — Vers.  5-21 
form  the  concluding  portion  of  the  inside-wri/ten 
(see  fool-note  p.  281)  prophecy  of  events  under 
the  Seventh  Vial.  The  first  part  of  this  section 
contains  a  hymn  of  praise,  uttered  by  all  God's 
servants,  who-e  themes  are  the  approaching 
establishment  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  His  mar 
riage.  (By  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  he 
understands  the  introduction  of  the  millennial 
era;  by  the  Bride,  the  completed  number  of  the 
saints  of  the  old  and  present  dispensations ;  by 
the  righteousnesses  of  the  saints,  the  badges  of  their 
justification;  [by  the  marriage,  the  glorification 
of  the  risen  saints  with  Christ?]).  The  lat'er 
part  of  the  chapter  describes  the  glorious  per 
sonal  appearing  of  Christ  and  the  destruction 
of  Antichrist;  which  events  are  subsequent  to 

•  [See  ADD.  NOT*,  p.  336.— E.  B.  C.] 


the  utterance  of  the  hymn,  but  precede  the  glo 
rious  events  pre  celebrated  therein. 

BARNES:  "This  chapter,  as  well  as  the  last, 
is  an  episode,  delaying  the  final  catastrophe, 
and  describing  more  fully  the  effect  of  the 
destruction  of  the  mystical  Babylon."  It  con 
sists  of  four  parts:  I.  A  hymn  of  the  heavenly 
hosts  in  view  of  this  destruction,  vers.  1-7.  II. 
The  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  vers.  8,  9, — i  e. 
"the  Church  is  now  to  triumph  and  rejoice  as  if 
in  permanent  union  with  her  glorious  Head  and 
Lord."  III.  The  offered  worship  of  the  Seer  and 
the  rebuke,  ver.  10.  IV.  The  final  conquest  over 
the  Beast,  etc.  "  The  general  idea  here  is  that 
these  great  Antichristian  powers  which  had  so 
long  resisted  the  gospel  ....  would  be  subdued. 
The  true  religion  would  be  as  triumphant,  as  if 
the  Son  of  God  should  go  forth  as  a  warrior  in 
His  own  might.  This  destruction  .  .  .  prepares 
the  way  for  the  millennial  reign  of  the  Son  of 
God."  ' 

STUART:  Vers.  1-9,  an  episode  (delaying  the 
m-iin  action)  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  anti 
cipated  completion  of  victory. — Vers.  11  21,  the 
final  contest.  (This  author,  in  his  concluding 
remarks  on  chaps,  xiii.-xix.,  writes:  "That 
Nero  is  mainly  characterized  in  xiii.,  xvi.,  xvii., 
we  cannot  well  doubt.  But  in  chap,  xiii.,  when 
the  be  ist  out  of  the  sea  is  first  presented,  he 
has  seven  heads,  and  etch  one  of  these  is  itself  a 
king  or  emperor,  xvii.  10.  Of  course,  the  beast, 
generically  considered,  represents  many  kings,  not 
merely  one.  Yet  as  the  reigning  emperor,  for 
the  time  being,  is  the  actual  manifestation  of 
the  beast,  or  the  actual  development,  of  it,  so  the 
word  beast  is  applied,  in  the  chapters  named, 
mainly  to  Nero,  then  persecuting  the  Church. 
Insensibly  almost  ....  this  specific  meaning 
appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the  more  generic 
one  to  be  employed  again  in  chap,  xviii.  sq.  .  .  . 
That  Nero's  fall  was  in  the  eye  of  the  Apocalyp- 
tist  here  (chap,  xvi.),  I  can  hardly  doubt.  But 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  Church's  persecu 
tions;  although  a  respite  of  some  twenty  years 
or  more  was  now  given.  Farther  persecutions 
were  to  arise;  and  so,  a  continued  war  with  the 
beast,  and  a  still  further  destruction  of  great 
Babylon,  are  brought  in  the  sequel  to  our  view. 
.  .  .  As  s^on  as  the  writer  dismisses  the  case 
of  Nero  from  his  consideration,  he  deals  no 
longer  with  anything  but  generic  representations. 
Persecutions  will  revive.  The  war  will  still  be 
waged.  At  last  the  great  Captain  of  Salvation 
will  come  forth,  in  all  His  power,  and  make  an 
end  of  the  long-protracted  war.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  millennial  day  of  glory  dawn 

upon  the  Church In  order  to  designate 

the  final  and  certain  overthrow  of  heathenism, 
as  opposed  to  Christianity,  the  writer  has  chosen 
to  represent  the  whole  matter  by  the  symbol  of 
a  great  contest  between  the  two  parties.") 

WORDSWORTH:   This  writer  regards  the  whole 
section  as  having  respect  to  the  blessed  condition  / 
of  the  Church  after   the  destruction   of  Rome.  I  I 
His  comments  are  of  the  most  general  and  inde-'  f 
terminate  kind. 

ALFORD:     Vers.    1-10    form     the    concluding 
portion   of  the  general  section  begun  ch.  xviii. 
1,  entitled,  "  The  Destruction  of  Babylon  ;"  vers.    ! 
1-8  present  "the  Church's  song  of  triumph  at 
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the  destruction  of  Babylon ;  ver.  9  sets  forth 
the  Bride  as  the  sum  of  the  guests  at  the  marriage 
feast.  Ver.  11  begins  a  general  section  extend 
ing  through  ch.  xxii.  6,  entitled  "  The  End :" 
the  subdivisions  of  this  section  are,  (1)  vers.  11- 
16,  "the  triumphal  coming  forth  of  the  Lord 
(personal  and  visible)  and  His  saints  to  victory ; 
(2)  vers.  17-21,  the  great  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  beast  and  false  prophet  and  kings  of 
the  earth;  (3)  ch.  xx.  1-6,  the  binding  of  Satan 
and  the  millennial  reign ;  (4)  ch.  xx.  7-10,  the 
greit  general  judgment;  (5)  chs.  xxi.  1— xxii. 
5,  the  vision  of  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and 
the  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  (See  also  in 
loc.) 

LORD:  Vers.  1-4,  the  hymn  of  the  heavenly 
host  on  the  destruction  of  Babylon.  Vers.  6-10, 
the  Marriage  of  the  Lamb,  t.  e.  the  literal  resur 
rection  of  departed  saints,  and  their  exaltation 
to  the  thrones  on  which  they  are  to  serve  Christ 
throughout  their  endless  existence  ;  (the  ffuestt, 
ver.  9,  "  are  different  persons  from  the  raised 
and  glorified  Saints  who  are  denoted  by  the 
Bride,  and  are  doubtless  the  unglorified  Saints 
on  Earth").  Ch.  xix.  11-21  describes  "a  per 
sonal  and  visible  advent"  of  Christ,  accompa 
nied  by  the  raised  and  glorified  saints,  and  the 
subsequent  des'ruction  of  all  His  civil,  ecclesias 
tical  and  military  enemies  who  are  to  be  arrayed 
in  organized  and  open  hostility  to  him  (see  Ab 
stracts  under  following  sections). 

GLASGOW  :  Vers.  1-10  show  us  what  transpires 
among  the  Saints  of  God  in  immediate  connec 
tion  with  Babylon's  fall;  they  present  a  vision 
of  the  events  that  are  now  begun  to  be  developed 
in  the  Church  and  nation.  By  the  "wife,"  ver. 
7,  is  to  be  understood  the  Church,  not  merely  in 
visible,  but  visible ;  henceforward,  she,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  honorable  and  pure,  acknow 
ledging  the  sole  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  alto 
gether  Scriptural  in  her  doctrine,  discipline  and 
government ;  by  the  yauo<;  is  to  be  understood  the 
marriage  festivities.  Vers.  11-16.  The  opening 
of  the  heaven  took  place  only  once,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  age, — this  scene  takes  us 
back  to  the  beginning.  In  the  first  seal  (ch.  iv. 
2)  Christ  appears  in  His  sacerdotal  character — 
here  is  represented  as  going  forth  simultaneously 
in  His  office  as  King;  the  white  horse  in  both 
appearances  is  identical  and  symbolizes  the  body 
of  Christian  teachers;  the  entire  vision  repre 
sents  Him  as  going  on  to  complete  victory  and 
supremacy. — E.  R.  C.] 

EXPLANATIONS   IN   DETAIL. 

[Vers.  1-8.]  Earlier  songs  of  praise  may  be 
found  chap.  iv.  8;  v.  9;  xi.  15;  xv.  3;  xvi.  5. 
["As  each  of  the  great  events  and  judgments  in 
this  Book  is  celebrated  by  its  song  of  praise  in 
Heaven,  so  this  also  ;  but  more  solemnly  and 
formally  than  the  others,  seeing  that  this  is  the 
great  accomplishment  of  God's  judgment  on  the 
enemy  of  His  Church."  (References  as  above.) 
ALFORD.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  1.  I  heard  as  a  great  voice  — It  is, 
certainly,  the  voice  of  a  great  people,  but  it  is 
also  that  of  a  heavenly  people,  and  hence  is  to 
be  compared  with  [a*]  the  tumult  of  voices  of  an 
earthly  multitude.  This  throng  is  to  be  sym- 


I  bolically  defined  in  general  as  the  heavenly 
Church  of  God,  without  further  random  con 
jecture  concerning  those  from  whom  the 
praise  proceeds.  Hallelujah. — With  this  spe 
cific  shout  of  joy,  the  song  begins.  It  is  thus 
from  beginning  to  end  a  song  of  praise.  In 
Heaven  there  is  no  regret  for  the  fall  of  Baby 
lon.  "It  is  certainly  not  unintentional  that 
just  here,  after  the  complete  judgment  upon  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  His  faithful  ones  has  begun, 
we  find  the  express  Hallelujah,  which  does  not 
appear  any  where  else  in  the  Apocalypse  "  (Foot 
note:  "Nor  is  it  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament)."  DUEST.  A  four-fold  Hallelujah  ap 
pears  in  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  and  is  found  nowhere  else!  (for 
even  the  Hallelujah  of  ver.  6  has  reference  to 
the  fall  of  Babylon).  In  the  quaternary  of  the 
Hallelujah,  Hengstenberg  discovers  God's  vic 
tory  over  the  earth,  "whose  mark  is  four,"  in 
opposition  to  which  Diisterdieck  judiciously  re 
marks  that  it  is  not  a  victory  over  the  earth,  but 
one  over  the  Harlot,  that  is  being  celebrated. 
The  salvation. — Comp.  ch.  vii.  10  and  xii.  10. 

[Elliott  infers  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Hebrew  Hallelujah  that  at  the  time  contemplated 
the  Jews  will  have  been  converted.  Wordsworth 
regards  the  introduction  of  the  word  as  "  proving 
that  whatever  appertained  to  the  devotion  and 
glory  of  the  Ancient  People  of  God  is  now  be 
come  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  Church." 
The  idea  of  Alford  is  preferable  to  either,  viz.: 
"  The  formula  must  have  passed  with  the  Psalter' 
into  the  Christian  Church,  being  continually 
found  in  the  LXX.;  and  its  use  first  here  may  be 
quite  accounted  for  by  the  greatness  and  finality 
0f  this  triumph." — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  2.  For  true. — The  reason  assigned  be 
comes  more  efficient  and  solemn  when  both 
ort  's  are  coordinated,  in  accordance  with  De 
Wette  and  others  (see  ch.  xviii.  23;  xi.  18). 

Ver.  3.  And  a  second  time,  etc. — We  can 
not  apprehend  these  words  as  forming  an  anti- 
strophe  to  the  foregoing,  with  De  Wette,  since  a 
grander  antiphone  is  formed  between  vers.  1 
and  6.  Hallelujah. — A  Hallelujah  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  smoke  of  Babylon  ascends 
into  the  aeons  of  the  aeons!  This  far  sur 
passes  modern  sentimentalities.  And  her 
smoke,  etc. — In  ch.  xviii.  9  and  18,  the  refer 
ence  was  to  the  uprising  smoke  in  a  historical 
sense;  here  the  smoke  takes  a  moie  seonic 
and  metaphorical  import,  as  chap.  xiv.  11. 
[Into  the  ages  of  the  ages. — "Another  proof 
that  the  destruction  of  the  mystical  Babylon  will 
be  final,  and  that  therefore  Babylon  cannot  be 
heathen  Rome."  WORDSWORTH. — S.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  4.  And  the  twenty-four  Eldeis  and 
the  four  Living-beings  fell  down.  etc. — The 
four  Life-forms  are  set  above  the  Elders  ;  hence 
it  is  here,  also,  evident  that  they  should  not  be 
regarded  aa  types  of  creature-life.  That  as 
ground-forms  of  the  Divine  government  in  the 
world  they,  likewise,  worship  God,  occasions  no 
difficulty.  The  Amen  corroborates  the  truth 
[  Wahrhaftigktit],  the  Hallelujah,  the  Divine  au 
thorship  of  the  fact  celebrated.  [See  foot-note  \, 
p.  152,  and  ADD.  NOTE,  p.  161  nq.— E.  R.  C-] 

Ver.  5.  A  voice  came  forth  from  the 
throne. — The  first  voice  proceeded  from  the  ex- 
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perience  and  conviction  of  the  spirit-world;  it 
went  from  below  upwards.  The  second  song  is  the 
more  developed  Amen  to  the  first;  it  is  begun  at 
the  Throne  of  God,  and  proceeds  from  above 
downwards.  The  expression,  Praise  our  God, 
gives  the  voice  the  appearance  of  issuing  from 
the  centre  of  the  Church  Triumphant;  it  is  more 
natural,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  twenty-four 
Elders,  with  Diisterdieck,  than  to  refer  the  voice 
to  Christ,  with  Hengstenberg,  or  to  the  four 
Living-beings,  with  Bengel.  Everywhere,  how 
ever,  where  one  voice  is  spoken  of,  stress  is 
thereby  laid  upon  the  unison,  the  one  spirit  of  a 
company;  here  it  is  that  of  the  highest  com 
pany,  the  one  nearest  to  the  Throne  (comp.  ch. 
v.  9).  The  alvElv  79  tfeu  is  the  development  of 
the  foregoing  Hebrew  Hallelujah.  See  Diister 
dieck.  Comp.  Pss.  cxv.  18;  cxxxv.  1. 

Ver.  6.  As  a  voice,  etc. — Quite  unique  is  the 
harmony  in  the  antithesis  of  many  waters  and 
strong  thunders  (see  chapter  i.  15,  xiv.  2; 
Ezek.  i.  24,  xliii.  2  ;  Dan.  x.  6).  The  song  of 
praise,  now  beginning,  passes  from  the  post-ce 
lebration  of  the  judgment  upon  the  Harlot  to  the 
pre-celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Bride. 
["The  triumphant  song  being  ended,  an  epitfia- 
lamium,  or  marriage-song,  begins."  M.  HENRV. 
— E.  It.  C.]  The  central  point  of  the  song  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  our  God  hath  taken  to 
Himself  [assumed*]  the  Kingdom,  i.  e., 
His  Kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  meuj-  (see  ch.  xi. 
17,  where,  however,  the  manifest  appearing  of 
kingly  power  in  the  general  judgment  is  referred 
to).  The  Harlot  deified  herself  and  robbed  God 
of  His  glory;  the  purity  of  the  Bride,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  in  the  fact  that  she  gives 
the  glory  altogether  to  God. 

[The  All-Ruler.  —  See  additional  comment  on 
ch.  i.  8,  p.  D3.— E.  R.  C  ] 

Ver.  7.  And  we  will  give  the  glory  to 
Him. — This  is  the  fountain  of  the  gladness  and 
exultation,  aye,  it  is  the  preparation  for  the  mar 
riage  itself, — which  preparation  consists  in  the 
right  fellowship  of  human  souls,  in  their  partici 
pation  in  a  faith — ripening  to  sight — in  the  glory 
of  God. 

Saying  (Aeyovrjf)  [Ver.  G]. — This  grammati 
cal  irregularity  is  based  upon  the  Seer's  inten 
tion  to  give  prominence  to  the  individual  nature 
of  the  song  of  praise,  as  founded  upon  subjective 
heart-truth.  It  is  not  merely  the  jubilation  of  a 
sympathetically  excited  crowd;  that  which  the 
voice  says  as  one  voice,  they  all  say  singly  likewise. 

For  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  came. — 
This  is  proleptical,  according  to  De  Wette,  Heng 
stenberg  and  Diisterdieck.  In  the  sense  of  the 
vision,  however,  the  judgment  upon  Babylon, 
from  the  consummation  of  which  the  vision 
starts,  coincides  with  the  preparedness  of  the 
Bride,  and  the  two  items  are  not  only  prelimi 
nary  conditions  of,  but  also  indices  for,  the  be 
ginning  of  the  marriage. J  That  the  terms,  the 


See  TEXT,  and  TEXT.  AND  GRAM,  not"  9  —  E.  R.  C.] 
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•'In  every  instance  of  the  word  marrinye  (ya^io?)  in  the 
New  Testament  it  means  the  festivities,  whi'  li  were  some 
times  a  considerable  period  a'ter  the  actual  covenant  or  b'>nd 
of  marriaue.  'The  wedding  day  was  rather  the  day  when 
the  bride  was  taken  home  to  her  hii-hand's  h"ine.  than  what 
we  should  designate  the  day  of  marriage'  (Fairbairn.  Imp. 
Itict.  of  Bible).  ...  By  His  incarnation,  Jec.ua  became  the 


marriage  and  the  supper  of  the  marriage,  although 
distinct  in  themselves,  coincide  in  point  of  time, 
should  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Ziillig,  in  contradistinguishing  fhe  millennial 
Kingdom  from  the  marriage,  as  a  fore-feast 
of  the  Messianic  marriage,  overlooks  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  Parables  of  the  Lord  His  Pa- 
rousia  is  designated  as  the  beginning  of  the 
marriage.  The  spiritual  marriage  is  charac 
terized  by  the  moment  when  the  ideal  Christian 
view  and  the  outward  appearance  coincide  in 
perfect  oneness.  Hence  the  first  appearance  of 
Christ  was  the  fore-celebration  of  the  marriage 
(Matt.  ix.  15).  It  is  taking  a  contracted  view 
of  this  marriage,  the  idea  of  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  Sacred  Writ  (Song  of  Sol.,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  Hosea,  etc.],  to  understand  thereby, 
"the  coming  Lord's  distribution  of  the  eternal 
reward  of  grace  to  His  faithful  ones,  who 
then  enter,  with  Him,  into  the  full  glory  of  the 
heavenly  life  "  [Diisterdieck].  Three  elements, 
above  all  things,  pertain  to  the  constitution  of 
the  idea.  First,  the  personal  relation  between 
the  Lord  and  His  people.  Secondly,  perfect 
oneness  on  the  part  of  His  people.  Thirdly, 
their  receptivity,  conditioned  by  homogeneous- 
ness.  Hence  it  is  also  evident  that  the  marriage 
must  be  blessedness,  in  the  reciprocal  operation 
of  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  love.  And  His 
'Wife. — The  Bride — after  the  espousal,  His 
Wife  (Matt.  i.  20;  corap.  Gen.  xxix  21).  Pre 
pared  herself.  —  That  is,  adorned  herself 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  In  active  self-appoint 
ment,  as  a  free  Church,  that  has  attained  its 
majority,  she  has  prepared  herself;  neverthe 
less,  the  material  of  her  readiness  is  given  to 
her  by  the  grace  of  God.  According  to  The 
Shepherd  of  Hernias,  the  Church,  in  t Lie  form  of 
a  woman,  undergoes  a  process  of  development 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  nature.  From  an 
aged  matron,  she  is  transformed  more  and  more 
into  a  youthful  appearance.  In  the  end,  there 
fore,  when  she  is  free  from  all  spots  and  wrin 
kles,  she  is  the  perfected  Bride  of  the  Lord 
(Eph.  v.  27). 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  MARRIAGE. — Al- 
ford  most  strangely  comments  in  loc. :  "This 
figure  of  a  marriage  between  the  Lord  and  His 
people  is  too  frequent  and  familiar  to  need  ex 
planation."  Rather,  for  the  very  reason  as 
signed,  should  an  explanation  be  given.  Mat 
ters  most  frequent  in  the  Scriptures  are  matters 
most  important;  and  those  most  familiar  are 
often,  because  of  their  very  familiarity,  least 
studied,  and  therefore  least,  understood.  There 
are  few  phrases  more  frequently  on  the  lips  of 
Christians  than  "The  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb,"  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few  ut 
terances  with  which  less  definite  ideas  are  con- 
nee  ed.  At  first  glance,  the  most  natural  hypo 
thesis  is,  that  the  reference  in  this  verse  is  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  ch.  xxi.  2. 

Bridegroom  (vv^ioi},  and  His  Church  the  Bride  (VU/OK^ 
And  if  it  be  necessary  to  distinguish  '  wire  '  from  '  l>ride,  let 
it  be  obse  ved  that  'wife'  (yvvrf)  in  the  word  employe  '  in  the 
t-xt:  '  UN  wife  h»»  prepared  herself.'"  GLASGOW.  In  his 
comment  on  v  r.  9  the  same  writer  remarks:  "The  Bains 
festive  occasion  «hich  in  ver  7  >s  o-illed  the  marriage  is  here 
cilled  thH  marriage  supper  (TO  Selwvov  TOV  ya/Liou);  whicn 
sh  'ws  that  not  the  marriage  ceremony,  but  thw  joyous  fei 
tivities,  are  mtant." — E.  K.  C.J 


CHAP.   XIX.  1-16. 
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This  reference,  however,  necessitates  one  of  two 
subordinate  hypotheses, — either  (1)  that  the  vi 
sions  of  chs.  xxi.,  xxii.  are  merely  supplement 
ary  ;  that  they  do  not  refer  to  events  to  occur 
after  the  millennium,  but  are  descriptive  of  some 
event  mentioned  ch.  xix.  11 — xx.  15;  or  (2)  that 
the  song  of  triumph  now  under  consideration  had 
respect,  not  to  the  immediate,  but  to  the  entire  fu 
ture.  The  former  of  these  hypotheses  seems  to 
be  forbidden  by  the  phraseology  of  the  chapter 
mentioned,  which  manifestly  contemplates  a  new 
order  of  things  (a  new  Heaven  and  new  earth),  in 
which  there  shall  be  neither  sin  nor  death  (see 
EXCURSUS  ON  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM,  pp.  389  sqq.) ; 
tun  latter  is  hardly  admissible  in  view  of  the 
language  of  the  Song,  the  marriage  z«  come 
(tWev) — something  in  the  present,  or  the  imme 
diate  future  seems  to  be  contemplated ;  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  a  space  of  at  least  a  thou 
sand  years  should  be  grasped  by  such  an  expres 
sion.  The  foregoing  considerations  lead  us  to 
seek  for  something  in  the  events  represented  as 
immediately  following  the  Song  as  the  event  con 
templated  therein,  and  this  the  writer  thinks  is 
found  ch.  xx.  4-6.  Whether  the./zrs£  resurrection 
mentioned  in  that  passage  be  literal  or  spiritual 
(i  e.,  whether  it  be  a  literal  resurrection  of  de 
parted  saints,  or  a  more  complete  deliverance  of 
living  saints  from  the  power  of  sin),  it  is  unde 
niable  that  the  entire  description  contemplates 
the  Church  as  brought  into  a  new  condition — a 
condition  of  higher  spiritual  adornment  and  of 
closer  relation  to  Christ — one  therefore  that  may 
be  appropriately  figured  as  her  marriage  to 
Christ.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  the 
writer  regards  (1)  the  resurrection  as  literal,  (2) 
the  Bride  as  the  whole  body  of  the  saints  (the 
quick  and  the  dead),  at  the  Second  Advent  of  the 
Lord,  and  (3)  the  marriage  as  the  union  of  this 
body  with  a  personally  present  Christ  in  glory 
ami  government  (i.  e.,  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Basileia).  As  to  the  truth  of  the  first  of  these 
hypotheses,  see  the  Excursus  on  THE  FIRST  RE 
SURRECTION,  p.  352.  The  second  and  third  hy 
potheses  best  i-atisfy  the  elements  of  the  marriage 
re'ation  so  beautifully  afnd  justly  set  forth  by 
Lange  in  the  immediately  preceding  comment  ; 
and  they  are  also  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
nor.ual  interpretation  of  ch.  xx.  4-6,  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  Apocalyptic  teaching.  It  should 
here  be  distinctly  noted,  however,  that  these  hy 
potheses  require  that  the  number  of  those  enter 
ing  into  the  constitution  of  the  Bride  or  the  New 
Jerusalem  (their  identity  is  admitted)  should  be 
complete  at  the  first  resurrection,  and  conse 
quently  that  the  vision  of  ch.  xxi.  1,  2  should  re 
fer,  not  to  the  marriage,  but  to  a  new  manifestation 
of  the  Bride.  For  a  discussion  of  this  poriion 
of  the  subject,  see  the  Excursus  on  the  New  Je- 

jru-al^m. — E    R.  (".] 

Ver.  8.  And  to  her  was  given. — Her  adorn 
ment  is  simply  pure  and  beautiful  (cuLlus  grnvis 

i  vt    mntronse,    non    pompaticus,     qualis    meretricis. 
«__.  x  [fine  linen]  denotes  the    most 


'Grot. 


|j  precious  of  plain,  unostentatious,  yet  elegant, 
!  j  material;  a  similar  character  attaches  to  its  hue, 

a<  opposed  to  scarlet  and  purple.  A  species  of 
l  j  contrast  is,  doubtless,  indicated  by  ica$a/>6r  and 
*  I  XawTT/iof ;  the  negative  purity  and  positive  glory 

of  the  new  life.  For  the  fine  linen  f byssus], 
22 


etc. — Even  in  describing  the  simple  adornment 
of  the  Bride,  the  Seer  is  anxious  to  bring  out  the 
spiritual  import  of  the  same.  The  righteous 
nesses  [Lange:  Gerechtigkeitsguter=^ possessions 
of  righteousness]. — Td  fiiK.aiuiJ.a~a.  The  6iKaiufia  is 
always  a  means  by  which  justice  is  satisfied  or 
acquittal  [Gerechtsprechung~\  is  obtained,  whether 
it  be  the  performance  of  the  right,  or  the  expia 
tion  of  the  wrong  (by  undergoing  punishment), 
or  atonement,  as  the  concrete  unity  of  the  doing 
and  the  suffering  of  that  which  is  right.  Refer 
ence  is  not  here  had  "to  the  white  garment  of 
righteousness  before  God  in  Christ  (as  Beza 
maintained),  which  garment  the  Church  does  not 
first  receive  in  the  last  time"  (Ebrard).  But 
whether  the  fulfillment  of  God's  commandments 
(DeWette,  Ebrard,  et  al.)  or  "righteous  deeds" 
(Diisterd.)  be  intended,  is  the  question.  Right 
eousness  of  life  is  itself  established  by  suitable 
6t,KaLufj.ara  and  consequent  acquittals  [or  jus 
tifications].  Such  is  the  verification  of  faith 
treated  of  Jas.  ii.  21  (comp.  the  Lange  Com 
mentary  on  James,  in  loc.),  which,  according  to 
Matt.  xxv.  31  sqq.,  ramifies  into  a  multitude  of 
individual  verifications.  "A  delicate  allusion  to 
the  grace  given  by  God,  as  the  cause  and  source 
of  the  fiiKai(.>nara  peculiar  to  the  saints,  is  con 
tained  in  the  trJotf;/  a'v-fi  Iva  KTA."  (Diisterdieck). 
According  to  Ebrard,  it  is  "  thus  prophesied  that 
sanctification  shall  be  perfected,  that  it  shall  be 
given  to  the  eschatological  Church  to  put  off  the 
last  remnant  of  sin  while  yet  in  the  flesh." 
["The  plural  -para  is  probably  distributive,  im 
plying  not  many  6iKai<l)fj.ara  to  each  one,  as  if  they 
were  merely  good  deeds,  but  one  6iK.ai&[i.a  to  each 
of  the  saints,  enveloping  him  as  in  a  pure  white 
robe  of  righteousness.  Observe  that  here  and 
everywhere  the  white  robe  is  not  Christ's  right 
eousness  imputed  or  put  on,  but  the  Saints' 
righteousness,  by  virtue  of  being  washed  in  His 
blood.  It  is  their  oicn;  inherent,  not  imputed; 
but  their  own  by  their  part  in  and  union  to  Him." 
ALFORU.— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  9.  An  analogue  of  ch.  xiv.  13.  The  two 
superscriptions  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  corre 
spond.  The  former  characterizes  the  existence 
of  the  faithful  of  the  last  time,  with  reference  to 
this  world;  the  latter  characterizes  it  with  re 
ference  to  the  other  world.  These  two  beatitudes 
of  the  eschatological  Gospel  correspond  to  the 
beatitudes  of  the  principial  Gospel,  Matt.  v. 
They  are  summed  up  together  in  the  beatitude 
and  superscription,  ch.  xxi.  3-5. 

And  he  saith  unto  me — What  Angel  is 
meant?  See  SYN.  VIEW.  They  who  are 
called,  etc. — The  Church  in  its  unitous  form  is 
the  Bride  ;  in  its  individual  members,  ii  Consists 
of  wedding-guests  (Matt.  xxii.  1;  xxv.  1). 
These  are  the  true  words  of  Qod  — Since 
all  the  words  of  God  are  a/.Tjtiivoi,  the  saying  can 
mean  only:  these  are  the  true  [or  genuine]  words 
of  God  in  the  most  special  sense;  or,  to  be  more 
definite,  in  these  words  are  concentrated  the  true 
[or  genuine]  words  of  promise  of  God,  in  ana 
logy  with  the  declaration,  "On  these  two  com 
mandments  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 
The  highest  summit  of  human  consummntion- 
bliss  has  the  highest  Divine  reality.  Different 
explanations  of  the  sentence,  by  Hengstenberg 
("  these  words  are  genuine,  are  words  of  God  "), 
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De  Wette,  Ziillig,  Diisterdieck  (the  words  of  re 
velation  from  ch.  xvii.  1  are  intended),  see  in  the 
latter,  p.  537. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  fell,  etc. — This  action  of  the 
Seer  must  be  regarded  entirely  as  a  procedure 
taking  place  within  the  vision — not,  therefore,  as  a 
subject  for  moral  criticism.  There  is  as  little 
reason,  therefore,  for  Hengstenberg's  praising 
the  Set-r,  on  this  occasion,  for  his  humility,  as 
for  his  blaming  him  elsewhere  for  visional  ac 
tions  and  charging  him  with  faiut-heartedness. 
These,  also,  are  strange  words  of  Hengsten 
berg's;  "As  John  here  offered  (sought  to  offer) 
adoration  to  the  Angel,  so  it  belits  the  Church, 
that  receives  this  glorious  revelation  through 
John,  to  how  before  him  [John]  because  of  it, 
and  so,  also,  it  befits  John  to  say  to  her:  Take 
heed  not."  See  Ebrard  against  Hengstenberg, 
p.  499.  It  is  remarked,  not  without  reason,  by 
Diisterdieck,  that  it  is  probable  "  that  John  re 
garded  the  Angel  who  was  speaking  with  him, 
not  as  a  fellow-servant,  but  as  the  Lord  Him 
self."  Take  heed  not. — Properly,  Take  heed 
that  thou  [do  z/]  not.  Aposiopesy.  The  whole  deli 
verance  is  certa'nly  decisive  against  all  angel- 
olatry.  A  fellow-servant. — A  symbolized 
Angel  could  in  no  case  become  an  object  of  ado 
ration.  But  neither  could  a  real,  personal  An 
gel.  The  passage  may  be  so  understood  that  the 
term  a'uv6ov/.o<;  expresses  the  common  character 
istic  of  the  angelic  and  apostolic  functions.  /, 
as  an  Angel,  am  a  fellow-servant  of  thee  and  of  tin i 
brethren,  etc.  So  De  Wette  and  Diisterdieck.  Or 
cvvfiovhof  is  indicative  of  the  category  of  be 
lievers.  /,  in  angelic  form,  am  a  fellow-servant 
of  thee,  and  one  of  thy  brethren  (Eicbhorn,  Ziil 
lig).  Against  the  former  apprehension  is  the 
consideration  that  the  final  sentence,  The  witness 
of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  propheci/,  would  be  idle 
in  this  connection.  Opposed  to  the  second  appre 
hension  is  the  fact  that  it  would  call  for  the 
reading:  KM.  kx.  rijv  a.6.  We  therefore  suppose 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Angel  is  as  follows: 
7,  who  appear  to  you  as  an  Angel,  am  thy  fellow- 
servant,  and,  as  such,  a  fellow-servant  of  all  who 
cleave  to  the  witness  of  Jesus. 

Worship  God. — This  does  not  mean  sim 
ply,  Worship  no  creature,  but  also,  Thou  hast 
certainly  cause  to  worship  God  for  the  revelation 
that  is  made  to  thee,  for  it  is  a  glorification  of 
the  God  who  has  placed  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy 
concerning  the  great  marriage -feast  of  the  con 
summation,  in  the  witness  of  [concerning]  Jesus. 
The  witness  of  Jesus — Since  the  Angel  has 
commenced  to  instruct  the  Seer,  we  cannot  see 
why  lie  should  not  speak  these  words  also,  espe 
cially  as  they  are  expressive  of  the  profound 
unity  betwixt  historical  Christianity  and  the 
ideo-dynamical  development  of  the  world,  and 
characterize  Christianity  as  absolute  prophecy. 
According  to  Diisterdieck  (in  opposition  to  Vit- 
ringa,  De  Wette,  et  al.),  the  concluding  sentence 
belongs  to  John.  The  declaration  contained 
therein  is  entirely  different  from  ver.  8.  Equally 
untenable  is  the  assertion  of  Diisterdieck  (in  op 
position  to  Vitringa,  De  Wette,  et  al.)  that  the 
genitive  TOV  'Iqoov  must  be  taken  only  as  sub 
jective,  signifying  the  witness  proceeding  from 
Jesus.  That  which  constitutes  i.he  fiaprvpia  a 
papTvpia  is  the  very  fact  that  Jesus  is  its  object 


(sec  ch.  vi.  9).  According  to  De  Wette  indeed, 
the  concluding  words  simply  mean:  He  who, 
like  thee,  confesses  Christ,  has  also  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;  according  to  Diisterdieck,  the  mean 
ing  is:  When  Christ  communicates  His  revela 
tion-witness  to  a  man,  He  fills  him  likewise  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy !  According  to  this  latter 
commentator,  an  attestation  of  the  prophetic 
Book  of  John  is  contained  in  these  words  (and 
yet  he  maintains  that  the  Book  was  not  written 
by  John,  and  that  the  prophecy  is  in  part  an  er 
ror  which  has  not  been  fulfilled).* 

Vers.  11—16.  The  Bridegroom  in  His  warlike 
Forth-going  for  the  Destruction  of  the  Beast,  i.  e., 
also,  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Bride. 

Ver.  11.  The  Heaven  opened. — Accord 
ing  to  Diisterd.  the  movement  within  the  visions  is 
very  cumbrous.  "  The  Seer  was  in  spirit  carried 
to  the  earth  in  ch.  xvii.  3  (De  Wette)."  But  in 
ch.  iv.  1  his  exaltation  to  Heaven  was  identical 
with  his  translation  into  the  spirit.  A  white 
horse. — As  in  chap.  vi.  2.  And  He  that 
sat  upon  him,  called — KaS-oi-ueror,  is  in  appo- 
s.tion  [to  6  Kad/jfi.  «-/..].  Faithful. — The  germ 
and  blossom  of  all  Divine  life  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  True. — The  fulfillment  of  all  world- 
historical  prophecies,  especially  promises  and 
threats  (see  ch.  iii.  7,  14).  And  in  righteous 
ness  (Isa.  xi.  3,  4)  He  judgeth  and  war- 
reth. — He  must  execute  His  judgment  upon 
Antichrist  in  a  warlike  form. 

Ver.  12.  His  eyes. — See  ch.  i.  14.  Many 
diadems. — •'"  If  the  many  royal  crowns  upon 
His  head  are  regarded  as  trophies  of  victories 
already  won  (2  Sam.  xii.  30;  1  Mace.  xi.  13; 
Grotius,  Wetst.,  Bengel ;  cornp.  also  Vitringi), 
we  should  necessarily  have  to  conceive  of  kings 
as  conquered — for  instance,  the  ten  kings  of  ch. 
xvii.  (Ziillig).  But  judgment  is  not  yet  executed 
upon  these.  It  might  also  be  said  that  the  Lord 
Who  goes  forth  as  a  triumphant  Conqueror,  Who, 
ch.  vi.  2,  receives  a  victor's  wreath  in  advance, 
here  appears  proleptically  decked  with  the 
crowns  of  the  kings  whom  He  is  to  judge.  Bui 
more  obvious  is  the  reference  to  ver.  lt>,  where 
Christ  is  called  the  fiaaiAtvg  fiaat'/.Kuv  (Ewald,  De 
Wette,  Hengstenb.,  Bleek,  Volkmar,  Luthardt"). 
DITESTERDIECK.  The  antithesis  thus  set  forth  i 
based  upon  deficient,  atomistic  conceptions. 
History  testifies  that  Christ,  in  dynamical  ope 
ration,  has  become  the  King  of  kings  by  a  grand 
succession  of  victories,  not  necessarily  eschato- 
logical  in  form,  as  was  evidenced  by  Consian- 
tine,  and  even  Julian.  A  name. — A  won- 
drously  beautiful  designation  of  the  personality 
of  Christ  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  Divine- 
human  essential  name.  On  the  random  conjec 
tures  concerning  this  name  see  Diisterdieck,  p 
542  (it  is  the  name  given  in  ver.  13;  the  nanu 
Jehovah;  no  definite  name.  It  is  placed  on  th< 
forehead — on  the  vesture;  see  also  De  Wette,  p 
179).  The  mystery,  however,  is  sealed  only  from  : 
a  worldly  understanding,  not  from  the  knowledge : : 
of  love. 

Ver.  13.  "With  a  vesture,  etc. — The  expres  i •: 
sion    of  Isa.  Ixiii.  1,   but    in  a    New  Testameri 


*  [Dtlstprdi'poh  merely  c1a?m8  that  the  Book  was  not  wri 
ten  by  the  Apontle  Johu. — la.] 


CHAP.  XIX.   1-16. 
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sense.  And  His  name  hath  become  to  be 
called. — The  theological  name  of  Christ,  that 
which  marks  His  Divine  nature  alone,  and  which 
John  has  also  introduced  in  the  most  significant 
manner  [in  his  Gospel?],  is  therefore  in  itself 
more  intelligible  than  the  mystery  of  personal 
God-manhood.  Futile  objections  to  a  reference 
to  the  Logos,  John  i.  1,  see  in  Diisterd.,  p.  75. 
The  Logos  is  indeed  here  characterized  as  TOV 
deov;  but  His  historical  mission  is  here  also  re 
ferred  to. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  armies  in  the  heaven, 
etc. — Not  Angels  simply  (Matt.  xxv.  31  ;  Heng- 
stenb.,  Luth.),  but  also  the  perfected  righteous 
(Diisterdieck) ;  nay,  these  pre-eminently,  since 
they  are  clothed  in  pure  byssus,  and  since  it  is 
not  simply  the  local  Heaven  that  is  intended 
here,  but  rather  the  Heaven  of  perfected  spirit- 
life  — The  byssus  of  their  garments  is  white 
and  pure;  they  are  perfected  in  innocence  and 
righteousness,  and  yet  their  vesture  does  not 
.shine,  like  that  of  Christ. 

Ver.  15.  And  out  of  His  mouth,  etc. — 
Even  in  the  Old  Testament  the  all-conquering 
power  of  the  word  of  Revelation  is  expressed  in 
figurative  forms  (Is.  xi  4;  Jer.  xxiii.  29;  comp. 
2  Thess.  ii.  8;  Heb.  iv.  12;  Rev.  i.  16).  In  the 
last  time,  the  immediate,  spiritually  dynamical 
operations  of  the  word  of  God  coincide  with  its 
mediate,  physically  dynamical  operations  in  a 
unity  which  is  prefigured  Acts  v.  5.  In  Ps.  ii., 
also,  the  iron  sceptre  has  manifestly  a  symbolical 
import.  And  He  treadeth  the  wine-press. 
— Isa.  Ixiii.  3.  The  wine  of  the  anger  of  the  wrath 
[Lange  :  wrathful  indignation]  of  God  is  the  his 
toric  concrete  of  the  wrath  of  God,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  [nations],  on 
the  other  hand  (chap.  xi.  18).  The  judgment  of 
God,  in  the  uprising  of  "the  heatheu  "  [nations], 
is  brought  to  a  decision  by  Christ  by  His  appear 
ing.  Hengstenberg's  explanation — The  wine 
press  is  the  wrath  of  God ;  the  wine  flowing  out 
of  it  is  the  blood  of  His  foes — is  marvellously 
amended  by  Diisterd.:  "The  form  of  the  state 
ment,  ia  which  the  two  figures  of  the  wine-press 
(ch.  xiv.  19)  and  the  cup  of  wrath  (ch.  xiv.  10) 
are  combined  (Ue  Wette),  denotes  rather  that  out 
of  the  wine-press  trodden  by  the  Lord  the  wine 
of  the  wrathful  indignation  of  God  streams,  which 
wine  shall  be  given  to  His  enemies  to  drink." 

Ver.  16.  On  His  vesture. — See  SYN.  VIEW. 
Comp.  Diisterdieck,  p.  543. 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  SECTION.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[This  chapter,  beginning  with  the  strong 
disjunctive,  Mr.ra  raura  f/Kovaa,  introduces  a  new 
series  of  visions  that  flow  on  in  unbroken  se 
quence  to  the  close  of  the  Revelation. 

Vers.  1-8  present  the  heavenly  song  of  triumph 
over  the  destruction  of  the  apostate  Church,  and 
in  prospect  of  the  immediate  establishment  of  the 
Basileia;  it  is  the  hallelujah  that  marks  the  be 
ginning  of  a  new  teon — the  times  of  refrenhing  and 
restitution  (Acts  iii.  19-21).  (See  foot-note  f  in 
the  following  column.) 

Vers.  11-16  narrate  the  vision  of  the  SECOND 
ADVENT  of  Jesus,  the  Advent  contemplated  ch.  i. 
7.  (See  the  following  NOTK.)  In  the  judg 


ment  of  the  majority  of  interpreters,  the  Rider 
here  described  is  the  same  as  the  one  of  the  First 
Seal.  For  the  views  of  the  Am.  Ed.  on  this  point 
see  ADD,  NOTE,  pp.  177-179. — E.  R.  C.] 

[NOTE  ON  THE  FUTURE  ADVENT  OF  CHRIST.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  to  be  a  visi 
ble  Advent  of  the  glorified  Messiah.  Two  views 
divide  the  Church  as  to  the  time  of  the  Advent — 
some  contending  that  it  is  to  be  Pre-millennial; 
others,  that  it  is  to  be  synchronous  with  the 
Consummation,  the  general  Resurrection  and 
final  Judgment. 

The  advocates  of  the  former  hypothesis  rely 
principally  on  two  classes  of  passages:  1.  Those 
which  seern  to  connect  the  future  Advent  with 
the  restoration  of  Israel,  the  destruction  of  An 
tichrist,  or  the  establishment  of  a  universal  king 
dom  of  righteousness  on  earth,  such  as  Isa.  xi.; 
xii.;  lix.  20p qq.  (comp.  with  Rom.  xi.  25-27) ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  5-8;  Ezek.  xliii.  2sqq.;  Dan.  vii.  9-27;  Joel 
iii.  16-21;  Zech  xiv;  Rom.  xi.  1-27;  2  Thess.  i. 
1-8;*  Acts  iii.  19-21.f  2.  Those  which  speak 


*  [The  last  clause  of  verse  2  should  not  be  translated  is  at 
hand,  but  is  present.  (See  LANOE  Comrn.,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  124.) 
The  original  is  tvicrrriKev.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Apos 
tle  should  have  spoken  of  the  approaching  Advent,  elsewhere 
described  as  the  hope  of  th»  Christian  Church  (Tit.  ii.  13),  as 
the  ground  of  distress.  His  object  was  to  warn  them  against 
the  false  idea  that  the  Advent  had  already  taken  place— that 
the  hope  that  once  had  cheered  them  of  blessings  in  the  fu 
ture  was  a  vain  one. — E.  R.  G.\ 

f  [The  'AiroKaTaoTcuTis.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  rendering  of  Acts  iii.  19-21  in  the  E.  V.  is  incorrect.  The 
translation  as  given  in  the  IMNGE  Gomm.  is:  Repent  ye  there 
fore  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.  in  order 
that  the  times  of  refreshing  Mai/  come  from,  the  face  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  He  may  send  the  Messiah  Jesus  irho  was  appointed  unto 
you;  whom  Hie  heavens  must  receire  viitil  times  wherein  all  tldmjs 
will  be  restored  (times  of  restitution,  xflovuiv  ajro/caTaoTa<re<os), 
which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophet?  from 
of  old. 

It  may  at  once  be  remarked  that  the  period  here  referred 
to  is  a  lengthened  one,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  plural 
term,  \povoi. 

To  determine  what  is  meant  hy  times  of  restitution,  our 
first  appeal  must  be  to  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  They 
are  times  of  which  God  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  Pro 
phets. 

The  noun  a7ro<caTacrTa<rts  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.;  its 
verbal  root  a.rroieaOi<n-riiJ.L  appears  however  in  several  import 
ant  passages,  mill  points  unmistakably  to  an  oft-recurring 
Hebrew  word  of  which  it  is  the  translation;  see  Mai.  iv.  6; 
Jer.  xvi.  15;  xxiv.  6;  1.  19.  In  the  first  three  of  these  pas 
sages  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Hiph.  of  ^It^,  and  in  the 
last  of  the  Piel,  which  in  this  vrb,  ia  also  causative  (see 
Robinson)  The  verb  also  occurs  I-a.  i.  25,  26;  Iviii.  12;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  7;  xxxii.  37;  xxiii.  6-8;  xxiv.  6,  7;  Joel  iii.  (iv.)  1. 
The  aTroKardo-Tao-is  referred  t<)  in  these  passages  seems  t  •  be 
the  only  one  tpnken  of  by  the  Prophets.  Thar  the-e  prophe 
cies  were  partially  and  typically  fulfilled  in  the  restoration 
of  Israel  from  Babylon  is  admitted.  It  would  seem  to  he 
manifest,  however,  that  they  did  not  receive  their  complete 
fulfillment  in  that  event.  And  still  further,  if  they  were 
then  fulfilled,  there  were  no  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  an 
aTroica.Td<7ra.<Tis  in  the  days  of  Peter.  (Munifestly  connected 
with  the  passages  quoted  above,  as  the  compl  tion  of  the  re»- 
titution  therein  predicted,  are  Isa.  xi.;  Ixv.  17 — Ixvi.  24;  com 
pare  especially  Jer.  xxiii.  5-8  with  Isa  xi  10-14.  So  con 
nected  are  they  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  referring  to 
the  same  even',  although  the  term  under  discusoioa  does  not 
appear  in  them.) 

The  following  seem  to  be  the  elements  of  the  restitution  pre- 
di>'ted  in  the  foregoing  S'-riptures: — 1.  A  restoration  of  the 
hearts  of  the  futh'-rs  to  the  children,  Mai.  iv.  6.  2.  The  re 
storation  of  the  rejected  seed  of  Jacob  to  holiness  and  the 
consequent  favor  of  God,  Is».  i.  25;  Jer.  xxiv.  7.  3.  The  re 
storation  of  Israel  to  their  own  land,  passim.  4.  The  esta 
blishment  of  Israel,  uot  again  t  >  be  disp-rsed,  .ler.  xxiv.  6, 
7.  5.  The  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness  a* 
a  visible  Kingdom, in  power  and  great  glory,  with  its  Beat  at 
Jerusalem,  Isa.  i.  25,  26  (ii.  2,  3);  Iviii.  12-14;  Jer.  xxiii.  5-8; 
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of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  imminent  (in  connec 
tion  with  those  which  declare  that  there  is  to  be 
a  period  of  generally  diffused  peace  and  right 
eousness  preceding  the  final  consummation), 
such  as  Matt,  xxiv.  42-44;  Mark  xiii.  32-37; 
Luke  xii.  35-40;  1  Thess.  v.  2,  3;  Tit.  ii.  11-13; 
Jas.  v.  7,  8. 

The  upholders  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Se 
cond  Advent  is  not  to  take  place  until  the  final 
Consummation,  base  their  opinion  upon  those 
Scriptures  which  manifestly  connect  an  Advent 
with  that  event.  The  following  is  tbe  summation 
of  the  argument  by  Dr.  David  Brown,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  advocates  of  this  view.  I.  The 
Church  will  be  absolutely  complete  at  Christ's 
Coming;  1  Cor.  xv.  23;  Eph.  v.  25-27;  2  Thess. 
i.  10;  Jude  24;  Col.  i.  22;  1  Thess.  iii.  13.  II. 
Christ's  Second  Coming  will  exhaust  the  object 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  reference — (1)  to  Saints; 
Luke  xix.  13;  2  Pet,  i.  19;  James  v.  7;  1  Pet.  i. 
13;  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  Phil.  iii.  20:  (2)  to  sinners;  2 
Thess.  i.  7-10;  2  Pet.  iii.  10;  Luke  xii.  39,  40; 
xvii.  26,  27,  30.  III.  'The  sealing  ordinances  of 
the  New  Testament  will  disappear  at  Christ's 
Second  Coming:  Baptism;  Matt,  xxviii.  20:  The 
Lord's  Supper;  1  Cor.  xi.  20.  IV.  The  Interces 
sion  of  Christ,  and  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  for 
saving  purposes,  will  cease  at  the  Second  Advent 
— (1)  Tue  Intercession  of  Christ  stands  interme 
diate  between  His  first  and  second  Coming;  Heb. 
xi.  12,  24-28:  (2)  The  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  de 
pendent  upon  the  Intercession,  and  terminates 
with  it;  John  vii.  38,  39;  xiv.  16,  17,  26;  xv. 
30;  xvi.  7,  14;  Acts  ii.  33;  Tit.  iii.  5,  6;  Rev. 
iii.  1;  v.  6.  V.  Christ's  proper  Kingdom  is  al- 


xxxiii.Tsqq.  6.  The  gathering  of  all  nations  as  tributary  to 
Isr.tel  or  the  Church.  (For  the  views  of  the  writer  as  16  the 
identity  of  Israel  and  the  Church,  see  foot-note  f,  p.  27.)  7. 
The  Palingenesin,  Isa.  xi.:  Ixv.  17  sqq. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  noun  occurs  only  in  the  passage 
under  consideration,  and  the  verbal  root  only  eight  times. 
Two  of  these  instances,  however,  are  of  marked  significance. 
In  Matt.  xvii.  11  Jesus  said:  "Elias  truly  shall  first  come  and 
restore,  all  things  (dn-oKaTao-njcrei  navTa)."  That  the  restoration 
was  future  is  evident  from — (1)  the  future  form  of  the  verl>, 
(2)  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  referred  to  was  not  completely 
fulfilled  in  the  Baptist — he  did  not  restore  all  things.  (Che 
subsequent  wonls  of  our  Lord,  ver.  12,  are  n»t  opposed  to  this 
view.  They  clearly  imply  that  John  had  not  accomplished 
the  work  prophesied  by  Malachi.  The  Scribes  and  Pnarisees 
would  not  receive  him  as  the  restorer.  Matt.  xi.  14;  they  re 
jected  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  and  Elias  is  yet 
to  come  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy.) 

The  verb  next  occurs  Acts  i.  6.  The  disciples  asked: 
"Lord,  wilt  thou  at  (in)  this  time  restore a<jriin(airoKa.8(.(ndve{.<;) 
the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  Now  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
that,  nfter  forty  days'  converse  with  the  Great  Teacher,  during 
which  time  "he  opened  their  understanding  that  they  might 
understand  the  scriptures"  (Luke  xxiv.  45\  and  spake  "of 
the  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God"  (A'-tsi.S),  the 
Apostles  should  have  been  in  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  restoration.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  suppose  that 
if  they  had  been  mistaken.  He  would  not  have  corrected 
them.  So  far  from  correcting  mistake.  His  answer  implies 
the  correctness  of  their  view  as  to  the.  nature  of  the  restora 
tion.  At  that  time  their  view  was,  confessedly,  the  one  now 
Characterized  an  literal  or  normal.  A  few  days  after  (and  sub 
sequent  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost)  Peter 
speaks,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  of  an  djroicaTacr- 
racris  still  future,  without  the  slightest  intimation  that  he 
had  previously  been  mistaken  as  to  its  nature. 

The  next  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  term  is  in  the 
passage  now  under  consideration.  The  Apostle  spoke  of  a 
restitution,  foretold  by  the  Prophets  and  manifestly  spoken 
of  by  our  Lord,  which  lie  declared  to  be  then  future.  It 
seems  most  natural  to  connect  that  restitution  with  the  event 
spoken  of  by  Paul.  Rom.  xi.  25-27 — a  glorious  diro<caTao-Ta- 
0-15,  in  the  description  of  which  all  the  Old  Testament  Scrip 
tures  referred  to  above  seem  to  have  been  in  the  Apostle's 
mind.— E.  E.  C.] 


ready  in  being;  commencing  formally  on  His 
Ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  conti 
nuing  unchanged,  both  in  character  and  form, 
till  the  final  Judgment: — (1)  Acts  ii.  29-30,  comp. 
with  Zech.  vi.  12,  13;  Rev.  v.  6;  iii.  7,  8,  12; 
Isa.  xxii.  22;  ix.  6,  7:  (2)  Acts  iii.  13-15,  19-21: 
(3)  Acts  iv.  25-28,  comp.  with  Ps.  ii:  (4)  Acts  v. 
29-31  (Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a  SAVIOUR- 
PBINCE,  i.e.,  a  PRIEST  upon  His  THRONE):  (5) 
The  Apostolic  comment  on  Ps.  ex.  1,  viz.:  Acts 
ii.  34-30;  Heb.  x.  12,  13;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-20.  VI. 
When  Christ  comes,  the  whole  Church  of  God 
will  be  "made  alive"  at  once — the  dead  by  re 
surrection,  and  the  living  immediately  thereafter 
by  transformation;  their  "mortality  being  swal 
lowed  up  of  life;"  1  Cor.  xv.  20-23;  John  vi.  39, 
40;  xvii.  9,  24.  VII.  All  the  wicked  will  risefrom 
the  dead,  or  be  "made  alive,"  at  the  Coming  of 
Christ;  Dan.  xii.  2,  with  John  v.  28,  29;  1  Cor. 
xv.  51,  52,  with  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  Matt.  xiii.  43, 
with  Dan.  xii.  3;  Rev.  xx.  11-15:  (He  interprets 
the  first  resurrection  of  Rev.  xx.  4,  5,  as  "figura 
tive" — indicating  "  a  glorious  state  of  the  Church 
onearth,  andinitswo;Va/state").  VIII.  Theright- 
eous  and  the  wicked  will  be  judged  together,  and 
both  at  the  coining  of  Christ;  Matt.  x.  32,  33; 
Markviii.38;  Rev.xxi.7,  8;  xxii.  12-15;  Matt, 
xvi.  24-27;  vii.  21-23;  xxv.  10,  11,  31-40:  xiii. 
30,  38-43;  John  v.  28,  29;  Acts  xvii.  31;  Rom. 
ii.  5-16;  2  Cor.  v.  9-11;  1  Cor.  iv.  5;  2  Thess.  i. 
6-10;  1  Cor.  iii.  12-15;  Col.  i.  28;  Heb.  xiii.  17; 
1  Thess.  ii.  19-20;  Uohnii.28;  iv.17;  Rev.  iii. 
5;  1  Tim.  v.  24,  25;  Rom.  xiv.  10,  12;  2  Pet.  iii. 
7,  10,  12;  Rev.  xx.  11-15;  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  IX.  At 
Christ's  Second  Appearing,  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  that  are  now,"  being  dissolved  by  fire, 
shall  give  place  to  "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness"  without  any 
mixture  of  sin;  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10-13;  Rev.  xx.  11; 
xxi.  1. 

A  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  that  have 
been  adduced  in  support  of  these  hypotheses  re 
spectively,  has  induced  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
the  thought  that  two  Advents  still  future  arc  pre 
dicted — the  one  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ba- 
sileia  (at  which  shall  take  place  a  partial  resur 
rection  and  judgment);  the  other  at  the  final 
consummation,  at  which  time  shall  take  place  the  j 
general  judgment. 

It  will  at  once  be  objected  that  but  one  future] 
Advent  seems  to  be  predicted  in  the  Scripture. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  first,  that,  whilst  this) 
may  be  true  in  reference  to  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  Apocalypse  a  twofold  I 
Advent  seems  to  be  indicated;  comp.  xix.  11-161 
with  xx.  11,  12.  And  in  the  second  place,  itmayl 
be  remarked,  that,  in  deferring  a  distinct  intima-j 
tion  of  a  twofold  Advent  to  one  of  the  concluding! 
Books  of  the  Canon,  the  New  Testament  follows] 
the  analogy  of  the  Old. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  a  twofold  Advent  of  | 
the  Messiah,  one  in  humiliation  and  the  other  it 
glory,  was  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ir 
the  earlier  prophecies,  however,  but  one  Coming 
seems  to  have  been  contemplated.  Even 
Isaiah,  where  the  Messiah  is  in  one  place  spoker 
of  as  a  Man  of  sorrows,  and  in  another  as  apJ 
pearing  in  royal  glory,  but  one  Advent  is,  in  exj 
press  terms,  referred  to.  The  whole  of  prophecj 
seems  to  be  cast  upon  one  plane,  without  refer! 
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ence  to  the  succession  of  those  events,  which,  we 
now  know,  were  to  be  separated  by  millennia. 
It  is  only  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  there  only 
obscurely,  that  a  twofold  Advent  is,  in  terms,  in 
timated  ;  compare  ix.  25,  26,  with  vii.  13,  14. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  double  Advent  could  have 
been  deduced  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
only  from  the  consideration  that  things  were 
predicted  of  the  coming  Messiah,  on  the  one 
hand  humiliation  and  on  the  other  exaltation,  that 
could  not  be  realized  in  one  visit  to  earth — and 
this  hypothesis  exactly  satisfies  the  obscure  inti 
mation  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Daniel.  It  will  also 
be  observed  by  the  careful  student  that  one  and 
the  same  prophecy  sometimes  relates  to  both  Ad 
vents,  in  matters  in  which  the  first  is  typical  of 
the  second — as,  for  instance,  the  prophecy  of 
Joel  (ii.  28-32)  which  had  an  initial  fulfillment  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16-21),  but  which 
is  to  have  another  and  more  complete  fulfillment 
in  a  day  yet  future  .(Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Luke  xxi. 
11,  25).  So  also  in  respect  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament — things  are  predicted  con 


cerning  the  coming  Messiah  which  cannot  find  a 
fulfillment  in  one  Advent, — as,  for  instance,  that 
He  shall  establish  a  Kingdom  of  righteousness  on 
earth  (Acts  iii.  21 ;  see  preceding  foot-note  on  the 
passage),  and  that  He  shall  terminate  the  present 
order  of  things  in  a  general  judgment  (2  Pet.  iii. 
4-13).  These  two  classes  of  statement  find  their 
best,  reconciliation  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  twofold 
Advent — and  this  hypothesis  finds  support  in  a 
comparison  of  Matt.  xxiv.  30  with  xxv.  31,  and 
still  more  clearly  in  Rev.  xix.  11-16  compared 
with  xx.  11-15. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  the  details  of  this 
scheme  in  the  present  Note.  It  is  submitted  with 
the  foregoing  general  remarks,  which  sufficiently 
indicate  its  leading  features,  to  those  interested 
in  prophetic  studies.  It  is  proper,  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  to  call  attention 
to  the  probability  that,  as  certain  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  reference  to  both  the  ac 
knowledged  Advents,  finding  an  initial  fulfillment 
in  the  one  and  being  completely  fulfilled  in  the 
other,  so  will  it  be  in  the  prophecies  of  the  New 
Testament.— E.  R.  C.] 


B.— EARTH-PICTURE    OF    THE    VICTORY    OVER    THE    BEAST. 

CHRIST   FOR   JUDGMENT. 

CHAP.  XIX.  17— XX.  5. 


THE    PAROUSIA    OP 


a.    The  Judgment  upon  the  Beast. 

17  And  I  saw  an  [one]1  angel  standing  in  the  sun ;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  [great] 
voice,  saying  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven  [mid-heaven],  Come 
and  gather  yourselves  [pm.  and  gather  yourselves — ins.  ,  be  gathered]2  together 

18  unto  the  [ins.  great]3  supper  of  the  great  [pm.  the  great]  God ;  That  ye  may  eat 
the  [pm.  the]*  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  [om.  the]4  flesh  of  captains  [ins.  of  thousands], 
and  the  [pm.  the]4  flesh  of  mighty  [strong]  men,  and  the  [pin.  the]4  flesh  of  horses, 
and  of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the  [pm.  the]4  flesh  of  all  men  [pm.  men],  both 

19  [pm.  both]  free  and  [as  well  as]5  bond,  both  [and]  small  and  great.     And  I  saw 
the  beast  [wild-beast],  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  armies,  gathered  toge 
ther  to  make  [ins.  the]6  war  against  [with]  him  that  sat   [the  one  sitting]  on  the 

20  horse,  and  against  [with]  his  army.     And  the  beast  [wild-beast]   was  taken,  and 
with  him7  the  false  prophet  that  wrought  miracles  [the  signs]  before  him   [in  his 
presence],  with  which  he  deceived  [seduced  or  misled  (IjcAaviytfev)]  them  that  had 
[pm.  had]  received  the  mark  of  the  beast  [wild-beast],  and  them  that  worshipped 
his  image.  [:]     These  both  [the  two]  were  cast  alive  into  a  [the]  lake  of  [ins.  the] 

21  fire  burning  [that  burneth]  with  brimstone.     And  the  remnant  were  slain  with  the 
sword  of  him  that  sat  [the  one  sitting]   upon  the  horse,  which  sword  proceeded 
[goeth  forth]  out  of  his  mouth :  and  all  the  fowls  [birds]  were  filled  [satiated]  with 
their  flesh. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  17. 

2  Ve 
«  Ve 


«  Ve 
5  Ve 
«  Ve 


17.    [Crit.  Eds.  give  tva.  with  A.  P.  1,  el  al;  it  is  om.  by  B.*— E.  R.  C.] 

17.     ICrit.  Eds.  read  <Tvvax6r,re  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  et  nl.,  instead  of  <cai  <rvvayt<T0e.— E.  R.  C.] 

17.      Crit.  Eds.  give  TO  Sd-nvov  TO  ^eya  witli  X-  A.  B*.  P.  instend  of  TOV  jie-yaAov  with  1,  36,  49,  79.— E.  R.  C.] 


These  articles  do  not  occur  in  any  Cod.,  nor  are  they  required  by  the  English  idiom.  -E.  R.  C.] 
Crit.  Eds.  generally  give  «Aeu.  T«  «ai  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.  et  al— E.  R.  C.] 


19.     Codd.  X-  A.  B*.  give  the  article  before  jrdAeuov.     [The  reference,  donbtleas,  is  to  the  war  predicted  clis.  xvi. 


14  ;  xvii.  14.—  E.  R.  C.] 

'  Ver.  20.     [Lach.,  Trn<r.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  road  xal 
(1859)  reads  <cai  6  fi.fr'  avrov  with  B*.—  E.  R.  C.J 


airrou  6  with  X-  P.;  Alf.  brackets  oi  before  per'  with  A.;  Tisch. 


THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


b.   The  Millennial  Kingdom.     (Chap.  xx.  1-5.) 

1  And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  [descending  out  of— ins.  the]  heaven,  having 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  [om.  bottomless]  pit  [abyss]  and  a  great  chain  in  [upon] 

2  his  hand.    And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  [or  the]  old  [ancient]  serpent,8  which 
[that]  is  the  Devil  [or  Slanderer],  and  Satan  [or  the  Adversary]9,  and  bound  him 

3  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  [pm.  bottomless]  pit  [abyss], 
and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  [om.  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon — ins.  and 
sealed  over]10  him,  that  he  should  [might]  deceive  [seduce  or  mislead  (itJiavr/(rg')]u 
the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled   [finished]  :  and 
[OHI.  and]12  after  that  [these]  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season  [time]. 

4  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  [ins.  down]13  upon  them,  and  judgment  was 
given  unto  them:  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  [had  been]  beheaded  for 
[on  account  of]  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  [on  account  of]  the  word  of  God,  and 
which  [who]  had  not  [om.  had  not]   worshipped  [ins.  not]  the  beast  [wild-beast], 
neither  [nor  yet]14  his  image,  neither  had  [om.  neither  had — ins.  and]  received  [ins. 
not]  his  [om.  /iw — ins.  the]  mark  upon  their  [the]15  foreheads,  or  in  [om.  ,  or  in — 
•ins.  and  upon]  their  hands  [hand] ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with   Christ  a16 

5  thousand  years.     But  [om.  But]17  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  [om.  again]18 
until  [till]  the  thousand  years  were  [should  be]  finished.     This  is  the  first  resurrec 
tion. 

s  Chap,  xx.,  ver.  2.  Cod.  A.  gives  the  nominative  6  ocfus  6  ap\cuos.  Codd.  B .,  et  al.  give  the  accusative,  which  is  more 
in  acc.irUauce  with  the  text.  [Lach.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  give  the  noiu.  with  A.;  the  ace.  ia  supported  by  X-  B.,  et  al — E. 
R.  C.] 

9  Ver.  3.  Lach.  [Alf.,  Treg.]  and  Tisch.  [1859]  give  b?  e<rriv  £ta/3oAo«  /cat  6  traravas  in  ace.  with  A.  B.  el  al.  Cod.  X 
gives  thu  arti  le  both  times  with  perfect  propric  y.  [Tisch.  (8th  Ed  )  gives  b  etjri.v  6  6taj3oAo?  K<U  6  Sarai-as;  the  pronoun 
b  before  CCTTIV,  and  also  the  article  6  before  Sia.SoAos.  with  X-— E.  K.  C.] 

1°  Ver.  3.     C  dd.  X-  A.  B.,  et  <tl.  omit  O.VTOV  after  eicAeuw. 

11  Ver.  3.  T'ie  Rec.  TrAavijoT?  is  adopte  I  instead  of  the  reading  irAava.  [So  read  Lich.,  Alf,  Treg.  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.), 
with  X-  A.;  Gb.,  Sz.,  Tisch.  (1859)  give  n\a.i>a  with  15*.— E.  R.  C.] 

«  Ver.  3.     [Crit.  Eds.  omit  Kai  wi'h  X.  A.  B*.— E.  R.  C.] 

13  Ver.  4  [The  forco  of  exaOicrav  can  ba  presented  only  by  the  phrase  sitt  down.  Lange  translates  seated  thentseltet. — 
E.  R.  P.] 

i<  Ver.  4.     [Crit.  Eds.  read  ov«e  with  tf.  A.  B*.  et  al.— E.  R.  C.] 

15  Vr  r.  4.     [Crit.  Erts.  generally  omit  ainuv  after  fLerowov  in  ace.  with  J<-  A.  I?*.,  Tulg.,  et  al. — R.  R.  C.] 

16  Ver.  4.     The  article  TO  before  xiAia  should  be  omitted.     [The  article  occurs  iu  B*. ;  it  is  omitted,  however,  by  Crit. 
Eds.  with  X-  A.  et  aJ.—E.  R.  C.] 

i"  V  r.  5.  [La-n.,  Alf,  Tisc-h.,  omit  the  copula  with  A.,  t.lem..  Am.,  FuJd.,  To/.,  Lips.;  Treg.  reads  icai  oi  AOITTOC  with 
B.*  1,  38.  ill,  95,  Meinph.—E.  R.  C.] 

l»  Ver.  o.     [Crit.  Eds.  read  efrjcrai/  with  A.  B.,  Vulg.,  et  «?.;  avi^aav  is  without  authority. — E.  R.  C.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL    VIEW. 

a.    The  Judgment. 

The  judgment  upon  the  Beast,  is  accomplished, 
not  in  a  manner  purely  of  this  world  and  in  a 
form  purely  historical,  like  the  judgment  upon 
the  Harlot,  but  in  a  more  spiritual  form,  which 
is  based  upon  the  appearance  of  Christ  from  the 
other  world,  and  which  introduces  the  cosmieal 
transition-form  between  time  and  eternity,  the 
Millennial  Kingdom. 

The  first  point  for  consideration  is  that  cosmi- 
cal  change  itself,  which  proceeds  from  the  sun 
and  summons  all  the  birds  under  the  Heaven,  all 
the  forces  of  cart  lily  metamorphosis,  to  consume  all 
the  dead  flesh,  (he  exanimate  materials  which 
shall  be  the  issue  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  An- 
tichristian  world  —to  consume  them,  in  order  to 
convert  them  into  new  life. 

The  second  point  is  ethically  mysterious.  A 
decisive  act  of  judgment  takes  the  place  of  the 
battle  contemplated  by  the  Beast  and  the  Kings. 
The  two  leaders  and  misleaders  of  the  infatuated 
Antichristian  host,  the  Beast  and  the  False  Pro 
phet,  are  seized.  That  which  seizes  them  seems 
to  be  a  judgment  of  madness,  for  they  are  cast 


alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brim 
stone.  For  them,  hell  begins  in  this  life;  the 
fire  of  the  fuel  in  which  they  have  wrapped  them 
selves,  surrounds  them  on  all  sides — a  flame  of 
infinitely  wild,  fanatical  agitation,  doomed,  in 
consequence  of  its  absolute  worthlessness,  to 
form  the  pool  of  a  mortal  and  dead  stagnation — 
the  unprogressive  and  eternally  monotonous 
movement  in  a  circle,  or  the  fiery  whirlpool  of 
phrases  and  curses.  In  the  case  of  the  False 
Prophet,  his  guilt  is  once  more  noted,  in  expla 
nation  of  his  judgment;  the  most  bitter  remin 
iscences  cling  to  the  perfidy  of  his  apostasy. 

The  third  point  is  the  judgment  upon  the  fol 
lowers  of  the  Beast.  They  are  not  immediately 
cast  into  the  fiery  1  ike,  but  are  for  the  time  only 
killed.  They  are  killed  by  the  sword  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  They  are  morally 
judged  and  annihilated.  What  remains  of  them 
is  a  world  of  shadows,  a  sort,  of  realm  of  the 
dead  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  itself.  All  the 
birds  become  satiated  with  their  flesh;  i.  e.,  all 
their  sensuous  and  earthly  possessions  have  lost 
their  value  and  are  decayed  like  the  flesh  strewed 
over  a  field  of  dead  bodies.  All  the  birds  are  sa 
tiated  with  their  flesh  ;  i.  e.,  all  the  forces  of  me 
tamorphosis  are  laboring  for  their  transformation 
into  a  new  shape.  The  fullness  and  manifold- 
ness  of  the  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  is 
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viridly  described  in  ver.  18.  A  complete  end  is 
to  be  made  of  all  this. 

Though  it  might  with  reason  be  said  that  because 
the  sun  is  the  symbol  of  the  revelation  of  salva 
tion,  the  Angel  of  judgment,  standing  in  the  sun 
as  the  angel  of  the  whole  salvatory  development 
of  revelation,  indicates  the  hour  when  the  work 
of  the  revelation  of  salvation  is  entirely  com 
pleted,  when  the  world  clock  of  the  history  of 
salvation  in  this  world  has  run  down — we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  moment  must  co 
incide  with  the  perfect  ripeness  of  our  cosmical 
system,  and  that,  consequently,  a  catastrophe 
must  start  from  the  centre  of  our  cosmical  sys 
tem,  as  well  as  from  the  focus  of  our  religious 
moral  system.  The  harvest  of  the  earth  and  the 
harvest  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  coincide,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  parallelism  between  spirit  and 
nature,  as  is  declared  in  the  Eschatological  Dis 
course  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  20),  although  the 
Day  of  the  Harvest,  the  Last  Day,  stretches  out 
into  an  aeon  of  a  thousand  years  in  a  symbolical 
sense. 

The  birds  of  the  heaven  have,  in  typical  pre 
ludes,  often  been  invited  to  similar  feasts  upon 
the  slaughter  fields  of  history  (Deut.  xxviii.  2(5; 
Jer.  vii.  33;  xvi.  4;  Ezek.  xxxix.  17).  In  this 
fact  there  is  not  only  an  expression  of  irony  con 
cerning  the  vanity  of  earth's  glory,  but  also  an 
expression  of  the  triumph  of  life  over  death. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  acquainted  with  a  trans 
formation  of  matter;  it  is,  however,  of  another 
and  higher  sort  than  that  of  which  modern  ma 
terialists  talk ;  it  does  not  lie  under  the  curse 
of  an  eternal  rotation,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
under  the  law  of  the  highest  life,  which  changes 
this  lower  world  of  becoming  into  the  eternal 
world  of  the  City  of  God. 

b.    The  Millennial  Kingdom. 

The  prophecy  of  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's 
reign  on  earth  is,  in  and  for  itself,  a  true  pearl 
of  Christian  truth  and  knowledge,  because  it 
throws  light  upon  an  entire  series  of  difficult 
Christian  conceptions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  mediates  an  understanding 
of  the  Last  Day,  in  that  it  shows  how  the  latter 
expands  into  a  Divine  Day  of  a  thousand  years, 
in  a  symbolical  sense,  f.  e.,  a  specific  aeon;  and 
thus  it  also  casts  light  backwards  upon  the  im 
port  of  the  days  of  creation. 

Secondly,  it  mediates  the  understanding  of  a 
catastrophe  which  is  to  divide  between  this  life 
and  the  life  to  come,  time  and  eternity,  the  world 
of  becoming  and  the  world  of  consummation,  in  that 
it  shows  how  the  great  and  mighty  contrast  is 
harmonized  by  an  aeonic  transition-period,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  life  and  vital 
developmen',  as  was  clearly  explained  by  Ire- 
nseus  (see  Dorner,  Geschichte  der  Ckristologie,  p. 
243). 

Especially  does  it  mediate  the  fact  of  the  re 
surrection,  in  that  it  represents  a  first  resurrec 
tion  as  preceding  the  general  resurrection,  in 
harmony  with  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  23) 
Thus  the  resurrection  is  characterized  as  an  af 
fair  of  growth  or  progress,  conditioned  upon  spi 
ritual  circumstances.  In  accordance  with  this, 
we  apprehend  the  fact  that  even  in  this  life  the 
believer  advances  towards  the  resurrection 


(Phil.  iii.  11 ) ;  that  a  resurrect  ion -germ  gradually 
develops  within  him  (Rom.  viii  );  that  the  be 
ginnings  of  the  resurrection  commence  with  his 
removal  into  the  other  world  (2  Cor.  vi.)  ;  that 
believers,  in  their  ripening  towards  the  resur 
rection,  are,  as  blossoms  of  the  general  resurrec 
tion,  a  whole  seon  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  man 
kind — a  fact  which  is  also  indicative  of  a  higher 
form  of  resurrection;  and  that  Christ  must 
needs  have  been  the  firstling  and  the  principle 
of  the  whole  resurrection  (Eph.  i.  20). 

Thus  also  tho  great  antithesis  is  explained 
which  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  origi 
nal  transruption  [Durchburch]  of  sin  or  the 
curse  in  humanity  and  the  final  transruption 
(Durchburch)  of  salvation  and  blessing.  As,  in 
the  primitive  age,  pneumatic  corruption  was  for 
a  long  time  hindered  in  its  outbreak  by  the  re 
sistance  of  healthy  vital  substance  in  the  psychi 
cal,  somatic  and  cosmical  sphere,  so  in  the  New 
Testament  time,  pneumatic  salvation  in  humanity 
has  had  to  struggle  long  with  the  resistance  of 
evil  in  the  psychical,  somatic  and  cosmical 
sphere.  With  the  beginning  of  the  M  llennial 
Kingdom,  however,  begins  the  transruption  of 
the  blessing,  in  opposition  to  the  old  trausruption 
of  the  curse. 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  communication 
of  believing  humanity  with  Heaven  and  its  pure 
spirit-world  is  spiritually  consummated  by  the 
Parousia  of  Christ,  ami  destined  to  be  also  phy 
sically  consummated,  the  communication  between 
the  spiritual  sphere  of  earth  and  the  Satanic 
sphere  of  the  abyss,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dis 
continued: — in  the  first  place,  because  the  organic 
mediators  of  Satanic  operations,  the  Beast  and 
the  False  Prophet,  as  also  Great  Babylon,  are 
judged  and  destroyed.  Though  at  the  close  of 
the  great  transition-aeon  Satan  again  obtains  a 
foot-hold  on  the  earth,  it  is  the  last  convulsive 
struggle  of  the  serpent-nature  manifesting  itself 
in  a  brutal  mutiny,  which,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  veiled  under  no  spiritual  pretext?,  like 
former  Satanic  efforts,  but  is  the  issue  of  con 
summate  boldness  and  insolence,  is  blasted,  not 
by  Christological  weapons,  but  by  the  fire  of  the 
Almighty  from  Heaven. 

But  of  this  great  effulgent  picture  of  the  Mil 
lennial  Kingdom,  the  lack  of  patience  and  hope 
in  the  Christian  sphere  (Rom.  viii.  24,  25)  has 
made  the  most  manifold  caricatures. 

We  distinguish  the  caricatures  of  real  so-called 
Cbiliasm;  the  caricatures  of  the  spiritualistic 
denial  of  Chiliasm,  even  to  the  misapprehension 
of  its  primal  type — according  to  this  class,  the 
Apocalypse  itself  is  chiliastic,  and  the  same 
character  is  finally  attributed  to  the  concrete 
Christian  hope ;  finally,  the  caricatures  of  the 
Mi'lennial  Kingdom  which  were  produced  by 
placing  it  in  the  past  or  the  present  (see  the 
Introduction). 

True  Chiliasm  existed,  so  far  as  its  element 
was  concerned,  long  before  the  doctrinal  forth- 
setting  of  the  %iXia  FTIJ,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
It  is  based  upon  the  great  family  failing  of  all 
Judaizing  Christianity;  to  such  Christianity, 
the  cross  of  Christ  is  still,  more  or  less,  an 
offence;  to  such  Christianity,  the  redemption 
accomplished  in  the  first  Parousia  of  Christ  is 
unsatisfying,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
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redemption  is  consequently  regarded  as  situate 
in  the  second  Parousia,  when  Christ  shall 
appear  in  His  glory,  and  shall  also  promote  His 
people  to  the  state  of  glory.  This  Judaizing 
-Christianity  has  no  understanding  of  the  prinei- 
pial  completion  of  redemption  in  its  depth  and 
inwardness;  hence,  only  in  the  final,  peripheral 
redemption  does  it  behold  the  true  redemption. 
According  as  its  ideals  of  glory  are  nobler  or 
more  base,  its  eschatological  hopes  assume  a  purer 
or  an  impurer  form,  so  that  a  perfect  scale  of 
Chiliasms  is  formed,  stretching  from  an  antici 
pation  of  the  sensuous  glorification  of  Israel  to 
the  most  carnal  orgies  in  pre-celebration  of  the 
return  of  Christ.  This  is  material  Chiliasm 
proper.  It  has  been  rejuvenated  in  three  Anglo- 
American  sects  of  our  own  time.  The  element 
of  truth  which  is  perverted  into  falsehood  and 
extravagance  in  it,  is  the  Christian  and  Biblical 
expectation  of  the  real,  and  in  a  religious  sense 
ever  near,  coming  of  Christ.* 

But  material  Chiliasm  early  sought  and 
found  a  formal  supplement,  in  that  it  boldly 
converted  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (2 
Pet.  iii.  8) — words  which,  spoken  with  re 
ference  to  Ps.  ex.  4,  were  designed  as  a  coun 
teraction  against  chiliastic  impatience — into  a 
chronological  article  of  doctrine,  in  which  it 
believed  that  it  had  discovered  the  key  to  the 
computation  of  the  time  of  Christ's  coming.  A 
Judaizing  presupposition  was  here  involved — viz. , 
that  God's  historical  work  of  salvation  would 
arrive  at  completion  in  a  Divine  week,  reflected 
in  the  human  week.  To  this  was  added  later 
the  further  assumption,  that  at  the  first  coming 
of  Christ  the  world  had  been  in  existence  for 
about  four  thousand  years.  Upon  these  bases 
men  reckoned,  and  determined  the  time  of  the 
second  Advent.  Here  another  arbitrary  assump 
tion  arose,  converting  the  Millennial  Kingdom 
into  the  real  Sabbath  of  God,  though  the  latter 
is  to  last  forever,  whilst  the  Apocalyptic  aeon 
appears  as  a  mere  transition-period.  In  many 
respects,  this  formal  Chiliasm,  whence  the  sys 
tem  has  its  name,  was  subservient  to  material 
Chiliasm;  in  many  other  respects,  however, 
especially  in  more  modern  Theology,  formal 
Chiliasm,  as  a  theological  subtilty,  detached 
itself  entirely  from  material  tendencies,  although 
it  continued  to  be  afflicted  with  the  material 
infirmity  of  a  somewhat  superficial  and  extra 
vagant  conception  of  the  history  of  salvation. 

In  face  of  all  these  Judaizing  conceptions,  the 
spir it ualistico-ethnical  conception  has  always  con 
sidered  itself  bound,  not  only  to  combat  true,  sen 
suous  Chiliasm,  but  also  to  controvert,  or  at  least 
cast  a  shade  upon,  its  assumptions — the  expec 
tation  of  the  real  coming  of  Christ,  for  instance; 
and  it  has  especially  felt  itself  obliged  to  cast 
the  reproach  of  Chiliasm  upon  the  putative  ori 
ginator  of  the  same,  the  Apocalypse.  And  this, 
particularly,  on  account  of  the  thousand  years, 
the  x''Ma  £rrl-  The  Tales  of  a  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  might,  with  about  equal  justice,  be 
denominated  a  chiliastic  composition. 

A  turbid  mixture  of  both  one-sided  views  is 
formed  by  the  placing  of  the  Millennial  King 
dom  in  the  course  of  Church  History.  In  refer- 
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ence  to  this  mixed  form,  we  can  distinguish  two 
species.  Mediaeval  Catholicism  beheld  in  the 
Romish  Church  the  actualized  Kingdom  of  God 
itself,  especially  in  respect  of  the  papal  system. 
The  Old  Lutheran  orthodox  dating  back  of  the 
Millennial  Kingdom  into  the  Middle  Ages — a 
view  recently  revived  by  Hengstenberg — was  a 
fruit  of  the  stunting  of  Eschatology  in  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  especially  in  adherence  to 
utterances  of  Luther's.  We  here  refer  partly 
to  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Apo 
calypse,  as  already  presented  by  us, -partly  to 
the  following  exegesis  in  detail. 

The  singular  opinion  of  Stier  and  others, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  double  Parousia,  one  at  the 
beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  Mil 
lennial  Kingdom,  seems  desirous  of  conjoining 
so-called  "Chiliasm"  with  the  older  orthodoxy.* 

With  the  judgment  upon  the  spiritual  motive 
powers  of  the  Beast,  with  the  destruction  of  his 
powerful  lies,  Satan  has  lost  his  foot-hold  within, 
the  infatuated  human  race — his  right  of  naturali 
zation,  we  might  say,  in  this  earthly  sphere.  He 
is  therefore  cast  into  the  abyss.  An  Angel 
descends  from  Heaven  to  execute  God's  sentence 
upon  him.  The  office  of  this  Angel  reminds  us 
of  the  offices  of  Michael;  his  name,  however,  is 
not  mentioned.  He  has  the  key  to  the  abyss — 
not  simply  to  the  pit  of  the  abyss;  this  key  he 
has  in  order  that  he  may  shut  the  abyss,  i.  e. 
entirely  shut  off  Satanic  influences  from  men 
for  the  time  of  the  thousand  years.  This  power, 
however,  is  connected  with  the  moral  fact  that 
all  the  spiritual  pretences  contained  in  the 
Satanic  illusive  promise,  eritis  sicut  deus,  are 
destroyed  by  the  beauteous  reality  of  the  great 
appearance  of  the  Kingdom.  All  that  Satan 
falsely  promised  concerning  the  path  of  impatience 
and  guilt,  is  here  attained  in  the  path  of  pious 
patience:  fullness  of  blessing,  happiness,  glory 
of  life  of  every  sort.  Thus  Satan  has  come  to 
the  end  of  his  Latin,  and  needs,  agreeably  to  the 
serpent's  tenacity  of  life,  a  thousand  years  to 
contrive  the  last  desperate  stroke  of  senseless 
heaven-storming — a  procedure  which  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  first  act  of  the  revolted  Titans 
of  Grecian  story. f  And  for  this  last  rebellion  a 
further  existence  is  granted  him,  for  the  judg 
ment  upon  him  must  be  complete.  His  exist 
ence  during  the  thousand  years,  however,  con 
sists  in  a  sojourn  in  the  abyss,  betwixt  death 
and  damnation  (the  Realm  of  the  Dead  [Hades] 
and  Gehenna),  fastened  to  the  chain  which  the 
Angel  brings  with  him  from  Heaven.  He  has 
now  made  an  open  show  of  his  entire  nature, 
and  is  therefore  called  by  his  various  forms  and 
titles,  except  that  the  appellation  of  Accuser  is 
no  longer  given  to  him — although  even  this 
name  is  contained  in  the  &a/3o/lof.  The  con 
demnatory  sentence  is  executed  in  four  acts 
which  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
He  is  seized,  cast  chained  (not  chained  to  any 


*  [See  Note  on  the  Future  Advent  of  Christ,  pp.  339  sqq. — 
E.  R.C.J 

t  [The  slowness  of  invei.tion  which  Lange  here  attributes 
to  the  Devil  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  character  attri 
buted  to  that  personage  in  numerous  popular  German  tales, 
— in  which  he  appears  as  a  surt  of  Deutecher  Michel,  being 
frequently  outwitted  and  imposed  upon  by  sharp  practicers 
of  e-irth — than  with  the  exalted  intellect  with  which  we 
usually  conceive  of  him  as  endowed. — TR.  | 
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object  external  to  himself,  but  hand  to  hand,  2 
Pet.  ii.  4)  into  the  abyss,  shut  in,  and  sealed. 
The  seal  is  the  symbolic  expression  for  the 
appointed  Divine  doom  upon  him,  and  is  more 
powerful  in  its  effect  than  the  seal  with  which 
the  grave  of  Jesus  was  sealed.  The  purpose  of 
all  this  is  that  he  may  not  prematurely  seduce 
the  heathen,  the  remnants  of  heathenism  which 
still  constitute  the  old  border  of  the  new  world 
that  is  in  process  of  becoming. 

This,  then,  is  the  negative  side  of  the  Millen 
nial  Kingdom.  The  positive  side  appears  in 
three  features:  [1]  The  first  resurrection,  [2] 
the  first  judgment  of  restitution,  [3]  the  first 
period  of  imperishable  triumphal  rest  and 
rejoicing  and  unfading  glory  in  the  fellowship 
of  Christ.  The  first  resurrection  is  represented 
as  a  special  reward  of  the  faithfulness  of  Christ's 
martyrs — above  all,  the  martyrs  of  the  last  time, 
who  have  not  worshipped  the  Beast;  hence 
these  latter  constitute  a  particular  class  by  the 
side  of  those  slain  at  an  earlier  period.  They 
stand  in  the  fore- ground,  as  representatives  of 
the  Victorious  Church  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  23) ;  but 
we  must  recollect  that  this  Church  is  itself  of 
greater  extent  than  here  apppars.  For  Christ 
has  come  with  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  according 
to  ch.  xix.  14;  according  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
(ver.  14),  He  is  to  come  with  His  myriads  of 
saints.  With  the  sphere  of  this  resurrection, 
the  full  liberation  of  the  life-power  on  the  sanc 
tified  earth  is  expressed  (see  Is.  Ixv.  13  sqq.). 
The  second  sphere  is  the  sphere  of  the  prelimi 
nary  judgment.  For  the  Seer,  this  occupies  the 
foreground,  since  Christian  longing  cries  for  the 
removal  of  all  the  shame  and  wrong  which,  in 
this  world,  weigh  upon  the  name  of  Christ  and 
Christians  ;  hence  the  Seer  first  sees  the  thrones 
of  judgment  set.  If  we  consider  that  the  judg 
ment  upon  the  Antichristian  host  has  already 
been  held,  and  that  the  last  judgment  upon  the 
last  revolt,  which  is  as  yet  but  germinating  deep 
in  the  darkness,  cannot  be  anticipated,  there 
results,  as  a  middle  domain  of  judgment,  an 
instruction  (Pddagogik}  and  discipline  exercised 
by  Heaven  upon  the  human  race,  as  extant  at 
the  Parousia,  and  thus  sharing  in  the  cosmical 
metamorphosis.  It  is  that  process  of  ejimina- 
tion  and  sanctification  which  must  take  place 
before  the  perfect  appearing  of  the  City  of  God 
on  this  earth;  it  is  a  judgment  of  peace,  in 
accordance  with  Ps.  Ixxii.  and  Matt.  xix.  28. 
The  third  sphere  is  the  living  and  reigning  with 
Christ,  in  the  glory  of  a  spiritual  life  which 
dominates  and  clarifies  all  creaturely  essence — • 
the  organization  of  earth  for  its  union  with 
Heaven.  There  is  no  trace  here  of  an  external 
restoration  of  Israel  in  the  sense  of  a  privileged 
people  of  God,  or  of  a  restoration  of  the  Old 
Testament  cultus  in  an  inconceivable  New  Testa 
ment  sublimation  ;  unless  we  should  apply  the 
subsequent  words,  they  shall  be  priests  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  and  the  words  the  beloved  City,  to 
the  support  of  such  a  theory — in  which  case  the 
symbolism  of  the  expression  must  necessarily 
be  di-carded.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there  is 
to  be  a  two-fold  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  and  the 
one  true  Jerusalem  is  still  i"  Heaven,  whence, 
according  to  ch.  xxi..  2,  it  does  not  descend  to 
eartn  until  the  end  of  the  thousand  years. 


[THEORIES  CONCERNING  THE  MILLENNIUM.*] 
By  the  American  Editor, 

[The  word  Millennium  means,  etymologically,  a 
thousand  years,  and  may  with  propriety  be  used 
in  reference  to  any  period  of  that  length.  By 
common  consent,  however,  the  specific  term  THE 
MILLENNIUM  is  employed  to  denote  the  period 
mentioned  in  chap.  xx.  4-7.  The  theories  on 
this  subject  that  have  been  held  in  the  Church 
are  divisible  into  two  classes — the  Preterist  and 
the  Futurist — the  former  of  which  set  forth  that 
the  origin  of  the  Millennial  period  was  in  the 
past;  the  latter,  that  it  is  in  the  future.  Each 
of  these  classes  consists  of  two  or  three  generic 
theories,  the  respective  upholders  of  which  differ 
amongst  themselves  on  many  specific  points.  It 
is  proper  to  remark  that  in  the  following  state 
ment  the  writer  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  the 
work  of  Elliott. 

a.  Preterist  Theories. 

I.  The  Augustinian.     This  theory  is  so  styled 
as  it  was  first  propounded  by  the  great  Augus 
tine  in  his  Civitate  Dei,  xx.  7-9.      It  has  been  up 
held  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  since  its  first  pro 
mulgation,  and  in  modern  times  by  Wordsworth. 
Its  main  elements  are — 1.  The  period  began  at 
the  first  Advent,  when  Satan  was  bound  and  cast 
out  of  the  hearts  of  true  Christians   and  their 
reign  over   him   (regnum  militise)  began:    2.   The 
Beast   symbolizes    the    wicked    world,    and    its 
image  a  hypocritical  profession:    3.   The  first  re 
surrection  is  that  of  dead  souls  to  spiritual  life,f 
a  resurrection  continued  in  every  true  conversion 
throughout  the  period:    4.   The  thousand  years  is 
a  symbolical  expression    of  completeness  appro 
priately  indicating  the  entire  period  of  the  Mes 
siah's  reign :J    5.  This  period  to  be  followed  by 
a  new  persecution  of  the    Saints    under    Anti 
christ;    the  destruction  of  whose  hosts  by  fire 
from  heaven  would  be  followed  by  the  universal 
resurrection  of  the  good  and  bad,  and  the  gene 
ral  judgment;   after  which  will  begin,  m  heaven, 
the  glorious  period  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

II.  The  Grotian.      This  theory  was   first  pro 
pounded  by  Genebrard  in  the  16th  Century;  it 
found  its  chief   advocates,  however,  in  Grotius 
and  Hammond. $     It  differs  principally  from  the 
preceding  in  that  it  makes  the  reign  of  Saints  to  be, 
not  that  of  the  individual  Christian  in  the  domain 
of  his  own  heart,  but  that  of  the  Church  in  the 
world.     The  elements  of  this  theory  are — 1.   By 
the  Beast   is  denoted    Pagan  Rome,   whose  de 
struction    under   Constantino  was    predicted  in 
chap,  xix.:     2.   The    power   of  Satan    was    then 
broken,  as  was  manifested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion  of  the 
State:    3.   The   Millennial  period  began  in   that 


*  [The  Am.  Ed.  deems  it  inexpedient  to  continue  in  this 
portion  of  the  work  his  "Abstract  of  Views." — E.  R.  C.] 

t  [Wordsworth  explains  the  f&aav  of  ver.  4  as  the  glori 
fied  life  with  Christ  after  martyrdom,  and  the  ayaaraais  of 
ver.  5  us  spiritual  lit'  •  begun  in  baptism  ami  completed  at  the 
death  of  the  body.— E.  B.  C.] 

J  [Augtistinn  himself,  probab'y,  held  the  view  that  the 
thousand  yeura  were  literal,  t<>  terminate  with  the  sixth  chiliad 
of  th"  world's  existence.— E.  R.  C.J 

J  [A  similar  theory,  indeed  the  same  with  upecific  varia- 
tiom  was  prouounded  by  Prof.  Bush  in  a  work  on  the  Mil- 
leuuium  puoliahed  in  New  York  m  1832. — E.  B.  C.] 
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establishment,  it  was  continued  through  a  thou 
sand  years  to  the  14th  Century,  and  closed  with 
the  attack  on  Christendom  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks:  4.  Gog  and  Magog  denote  the  Moham 
medan  power,  at  the  close  of  whose  gradual  de 
struction  is  to  take  place — the  universal  resur 
rection,  the  general  judgment,  and  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  the  Saints  in  heaven.* 

III.  The  Gippsian.      This  view,   suggested  by 
Mr.  Gipps  in   1831,  makes  the  beg'tiniug  of  the 
period  synchronous  with  the  rise  of  Papal  Anti 
christ.       It    represents     (according    to     Elliott) 
"those  who  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  to  be 
men  endowed  with   the  spirit  of  the   early  Anti- 
pagaa  martyrs,  n  >w  revived,  as  it  were,  to  tes 
tify  for  Christ:    afier   which,  at  the  end  of  the 
Be.-ist's  and  witnesses'  concurrent  (!)  Millennial 
reign,  the  second  and  glorious  resurrectiou  of  the 
rest  of  the  dead  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Jews'  con- 
•yersion  and  restoration." 

b.    Futurist  Theories. 

IV.  The  Pre-Milli-nmal.      This  theory,  as  to  its 
general  features,  is  the  most  ancient.     It  was  held 
by  the  primitive   Fathers,  and  has  been  taught 
with  various  specific  modifications  in  all  ages  cf 
the  Church.    Amongst  its  most  prominent  English 
speaking  advocates,  in  modern  times,  are  Mede, 
Caryll,    Gill,  Noell,  Elliott,  the  Bickersteths,  the 
Bonars,    Alt'ord,    Lord,   etc.       The    elements  are 
that — 1.   The  Millennium  is  to  begin  in  a  glorious 
personal  advent  of  Christ,  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Antichrist:    2.  The  binding  of  Sa 
tan  is  to  be  "an  absolute  restriction  of  the  pow 
ers    of    hell    from    tempting,    deceiving,    or    in 
juring  mankind:"    3.    The  duration  is  to  be  one 
thousand  years    (literal  or  symbolical) :    4.   The 
resurrection    is    to    be    a    literal    resurrection  of 
Saints  of  the  preceding  aeon  (either  the  martyrs, 
or  the  specially  faithful,  or  the  entire  body):    5. 
The  entire  government  of  the  earth  is  to  be  exer 
cised    by  Christ  and    His  risen  and  transformed 
Saints,  the  latter  being  <Lf  ayyAoi  (Mark  xii.  25) : 
6.    Under    this     government,    all    false    religion 
having  been  put  down,  the  Jews  and  all  nations 
having  been  converted  to  Christ,  Jerusalem  be 
ing   made  the   universal  capital,  righteousness, 
peace     and    external     prosperity    shall    prevail 
throughout  the  earth  :    7.    At  the  close  of  this  pe 
riod,   Satan  having   been   loosed,  there  shall  be 
a  great,  apostasy,  followed  by  (1)  the  destruction 
of  the  apostates,    (2)  the  universal   resurrection 
of  the  remaining  dead  of  all  dispensations,   (3) 
the  general  judgment,    (4)  the  consummation. 

The    principal  variation    amongst    those   who 
hold  this  theory  are  as  to— 1.    The  continuance  of 


*  [The  older  Turretin,  P.  Maatricht,  J.  Marckiu*,  Light- 
foot,  Brightman,  and  Usher,  all  teach  that  the  Millennium  is 
past.     The  continental  Theologians  suggest  as  possible  eras 
of  its  beginning,  without  deciding  which  is  correct,  the  In 
carnation,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  era  of  Constantine.     Marckins  thinks  that  j 
it  may  have  begun  in  increased  measure  at  each  one  of  these  i 
in  succession.     These  Theologians  seem  to  regard  the  bind- 
imj  as  a  general  weakening  of  the  power  of  Satan.     Lightfuot 
adopts  the  view  that  the  origin  is  to  be  placed  in  the  first  I 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  by  Paul  and  Bar-  ; 
nabas.  and  that  the  binding  refers,  not  to  the  power  of  Satan  ( 
over  the  Church,  but  to  his  influence  over  the  nation*.     He  I 
writes:  "There  is  not  a  word  here  of  tin- devil'*  binding  that 
he  should  not  disturb  the  Church,  hut  of  the  devil's  binding  ] 
that  he  should   not  deceive   the  nations."     These  all  agree  | 
that  the  duration  of  the  period  was  (or  was  about)  one  thou 
sand  literal  years.— E.  R.  C.] 


Christ  on  earth; — some  holding  that  it  is  to  be 
only  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom ; 
others  that  it  is  to  continue  more  or  less  unin 
terruptedly  throughout  the  whole  period:  2.  The 
duration,  some  holding  that  the  thousand  years 
are  literal;  others  that  they  are  symbolic:  3.  The 
subjects  of  the  resurrection; — some  holding  that 
they  are  all  the  saints;  others  that  they  are  only 
the  martyrs;  others  still,  that  they  are  the  spe 
cially  faithful,  including  the  martyrs:  4.  The  re 
lation  of  the  Jews  to  the  other  nations; — some  con 
tending  that  they  are  to  occupy  a  position  of  supe 
riority  ;  others  denying  or  modifying  this  opinion. 
V.  The  Post-Millennial.  This  theory,  which  is 
the  one  most  generally  adopted  by  English  speak 
ing  Protestant  Theologians,  was  first  fully  deve 
loped  by  Whitby.*  Faber,  Brown  and  Barnes 
have  been  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  its 
advocates.  The  scheme  as  set  forth  by  Whitby 
is  as  follows: — 

"I.  I  believe  that,  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  there  shall 
be  such  a  glorious  state  of  the  Church,  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  shall  be  to  it  life  from  the 
dead;  that  it  shall  then  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty,  in 
righteousness  and  holiness,  and  in  a  pious  offspring;  that  then 
chall  begin  a  glorious  and  undisturbed  reigu  of  Chrift  over 
both  Jew  and  Gentile,  to  continue  a  thousand  years  during 
the  t'me  of  Satan's  binding;  and  that,  as  John  the  Baptist 
was  Elias,  because  he  came  in  the  xpirit  and  power  of  ELIAS, — 
so  shall  this  be  the  church  of  innrtiirs,  and  of  those  who  bad 
not.  received  the  mark  of  the  lietist,  because  of  their  entire 
freedom  from  all  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Antichristiau 
Church,  and  because  the  spirit  and  purity  of  the  times  of  the 
primitive  martyrs  shall  return.  And  therefore — 

1.  I  agree  with  the  patrons  of  the  Millennium  in  this,  that 
I  believe  Satan  hath  not  yet  been  bound  a  thousand  years, 
nor  will  he  be  so  bound  till   the  time  of  the  calling  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  time  of  St.  John's  Millennium. 

2.  I  agree  with  them  in   this,  that  the  true   Millennium 
will  not  begin  till  the  fill  1  of  Antichrist;  nor  will  the  Jews 
be  converted  till  that  time,  the  idolatry  of  the  Roman  Church 
being  one  great  obstacle  of  their  conversion. 

3.  I  agree  both  with  the  modern  aud  ancient  Millenaries, 
that  then  shall  be  great  peace  and  plenty,  and  great  mea 
sures  of  knowledge  and  ot  righteousness  in  the  whole  Church 
of  God. 

I  therefore  only  differ  from  the  ancient  Millenaries  in. 
three  tilings: 

1.  In  denying  Christ's  personal  reign  upon  earth  during 
this  thousand  years ;  and  in  this  both  Dr.  Burnet  and  Mr. 
Mede  expressly  have  renounced  their  doctrine.f 

*  [Elliott  write*:  "Vitringa,  however,  who  alludes  to 
Whitby's  aa  a  work  just  published,  makes  brief  citations  from 
two  earlier  writers,  Conrad  of  Mantua  and  Carolus  Gallus,  as 
expressive  of  the  same  general  view." — E.  R.  C.] 

t  [Bush  judiciously  remarks  on  this  declaration  of  Whitby: 
"This  may  be  questioned.  These  writers  have  modified  the 
creed  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  without  renouncing  it." 
The  views  of  Mede,  as  expressed  by  himself,  are  as  follows: 
"What  the  quality  of  this  reign  should  be,  which  is  so  sin 
gularly  differenced  from  the  reign  of  Christ  hitherto,  is 
neither  safe  nor  easy  to  determine,  further  than  that  it  should 
be  the  reign  of  our  Saviour's  victory  over  His  enemies', 
wherein  Satan  being  bound  up  from  deceiving  the  nations 
any  more,  till  the  time  of  His  reign  be  fulfilled,  the  Church 
should  consequently  enjoy  a  most  blissful  peace  and  happy 
security  from  the  heretical  apostasies  and  calamitous  suffer 
ings  of  former  times;  but  here  (if  anywhere)  the  known 
shipwrecks  of  those  who  have  been  too  venturous  should 
make  us  most  wary  aud  careful,  that  we  admit  nothing  into 
our  imaginations  which  may  cross  or  impeach  auy  catholic 
tenet  of  the  Christian  faith,  us  also  to  beware  of  gross  and 
carnal  conceits  of  Epicurean .  happiness  miabeaeerning  the 
spiritual  purity  of  Saints.  If  we  conceit  any  delights,  let 
them  be  spiritual.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  this  Kingdom 
will  no  doubt  be  glorious  and  evident,  yet  I  dare  not  so  much 
as  imagine  (which  some  ancients  seem  to  have  thought)  that 
it  will  be  a  visible  converse  on  earth.  Yet,  we  grant,  He  will 
appear  and  be  visibly  revealed  from  heaven;  especially  for 
tbe  calling  and  gatherng  of  His  ancient  people,  for  whom  in. 
the  days  of  old  He  did  so  many  wonders."  Mede  believed 
that  Christ  would  appear  literally  and  gloriously  for  the  es 
tablishment  of  the  Millennium,  and  that  in  a  special  sense 
He  would  reign  throughout  the  period.  In  <-o  believing,  ho 
held  the  essential  elements  of  the  pro-millennial  hypothesis. 
-E.  R.  C.J 
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2.  Though  I  dare  not  absolutely  d»ny  what  they  all  posi 
tively  affirm,  thar  the  City  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  then  re 
built,  and  the  converted  .lews  shall  return  to  it.  became  this 
probal-lv  may  be  collected  from  theme  words  i  if  Christ,  Jenuulem 
thall  be  trodden  down  lilt  the  time  of  the  GeiUilef  in  come  in,  Luke 
xxi.  24.  and  all  the  prophets  seem  to  d<clure  the  Jews  shall 
then   r.-turei   to  their   own  laud,  Jer.  xxxi.  38-40;  yet  do  I 
confid  -ntly  deny  what  B-miabas  and  others  of  them  do  con 
tend  for,  viz.:  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  then 
built  ag-iin;  for  this  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  plain  decla 
ration  of  St.  John,  who  saith,  /  saw  no  temple  in  thin  new  Jeru- 
talem.  Rev.  xxi.  22,  whence  I  infer  there  is  to  be  no  temple  in 
any  part  of  it;  but  to  the  whole  design  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
He"br>'W*,  which  is  to  show  the  dissolution  of  the  temple-ser 
vice,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  of  it;  that  the 
Jewish  tahernac'e  was  only  a  figure  of  the  true  and  the  rr.ore 
perfect  tabernacle  which  tiie  Lord  pitched,  and  not  num ;  the  Jew 
ish  hanctuary   only  a  worldly  s-ncumry,  a  pattern,  and  a 
figure  of  the  heavenly  one  info  which  Christ  our  Ilitjh  Priest  is 
entered,  Heb.  viii.  2;  ix.  2,  11,  23,  24.     Now,  such  a  temple, 
such  a  stnctuary,  and  such  service,  cannot  be  sui'able  to  the 
most  glorious  and  splendid  times  of  the  Christian  Church; 
and  therefore  the  Apos'le  saith,  The  Lord  God  omnipotent,  and 
the  Ltimb,  shall  be  their  Temple. 

3.  I  differ  both  from  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Millen 
aries,  as  far  as  they  assert  that  this  shall  be  a  reign  of  such 
Christians  as  have  suffered  under  the  heathen  persecutors,  or 
by  the  rage  of  Antichrist;  making  it  only  a  rei;;n  of  the  con 
verted  Jews,  and  of  the  Gentiles  then  flowing  in  to  them,  and 
uniting  into  one  Chuich  with  them." 

With  the  above  presentation,  post-raillena- 
rians,  in  the  main,  agree.  The  chief  point  of 
difference  is  as  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  (o  their 
own  land — some  holding,  with  Whitby,  that  it  is 
to  take  place;  others,  denying  it.  There  are  also 
differences  as  to — 1.  The  nature  of  the  Second 
Resurrection  implied  in  xx.  6, — some,  with  Vit- 
ringa,  identifying  it  with  the  general  resurrec 
tion  of  vers.  12,13;  others,  as  Whitby,  Faber 
and  Brown,  explaining  it  as  the  uprising  of  An- 
tichristian  principles  in  the  confederacy  of  Gog 
and  Magog:  2.  The  New  Jerusalem, — some,  with 
Whiiby,  regarding  it,  as  relating  to  the  Millennial 
condition  of  the  Church;  others,  as  Brown  and 
Faber,  understanding  by  it  the  post-millennial 
condition  of  blessedness  and  glory. — E.  R.  C.] 


EXPTAXATIONS    IX    DETAIL. 

Ver.  17.  One  angel  standing  in  the  sun. 
— "In  the  sun,  because  from  this  stand-point,  fit 
ted,  as  it  also  was,  to  the  glory  of  the  Angel,  he 
can  best  call  to  the  birds,  flying  iv  fj.Eaovpavfjfj.aTi 
(Ewald  I.,  De  Wette,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard, 
Volkmar)."  DUESTERDIECK.  If  this  were  the 
motive  for  the  position  of  the  Angel,  he  might 
much  better  have  taken  his  stand  in  the  moon. 
His  position  in  the  sun  has  an  import  relative  at 
.  once  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  the  Cosmos. 
The  sun,  as  revelation,  is  the  principle  of  the 
spirit-realm  of  this  present  life;  the  sun,  as  a 
celestial  body,  is  thedomain  of  thispresentCosmos 
(see  SYN.  VIEW;  comp.  Rev.  i.  16;  Matt.  xxiv. 
29).  Come,  be  gathered  together. — See  the 
citations  above;  comp.  also  Matt.  xxiv.  28.  Ac 
cording  to  Diisterdieck,  the  slain  IMTTOI  of  ver. 
21  are  the  whole  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  But  whence,  then,  would  come  the  mu 
tineers  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years?  The 
Eastern  kings  should  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  ten  kings.  Gog  and  Magog  have  not 
yet  joined  the  conflict.  The  l.onroi  are,  mani 
festly,  the  Antichristian  host,  from  which  the 
mass  of  earth's  inhabitants  are  still  to  be  distin 
guished.  Unto  the  great  supper  of  God. — 
Antithesis  to  the  Marriage-Supper  of  the  Lamb. 
At  the  former,  all  the  flesh  of  the  fleshly-minded 


becomes  a  prey  to  the  birds;  at  the  latter,  be 
lievers,  as  heirs  of  God,  become  heirs  of  all 
things. 

Ver.  18.  That  ye  may  eat. — The  prospective 
complete  destruction  of  the  hostile  host  is  set 
forth  in  detail. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  saw  the  wild-beast.— The 
war-making,  on  tae  part  of  the  Beast,  is  entirely 
of  this  world ;  it  is  a  march,  a  drawing  up  in  order 
of  battle,  the  combatants  being  provided,  per 
haps,  with  the  most  terrible  material  weapons. 
But,  opposed  to  them,  stands  an  army  of  God,  par 
tially  and  predominantly  as  a  ho-tof  spirits.  And 
yet  more,  the  arpa-evua  of  Christ  stands  con 
trasted,  in  its  perfect  unity,  with  the  internally 
confused  and  divided  arpaTcb/jtaTa  of  the  Beast. 
The  attempt  at  an  external  conflict  is  immediately 
frustrated.  The  prophetic  chiaroscuro  resting 
upon  this  double  array  and  battle  cannot  be 
brushed  aside.  It  may  only  be  gathered  from 
the  nature  of  the  armies,  that  upon  the  side  of 
Christ  all  the  dynamic  forces  of  spiritual  huma 
nity  are  concentrated,  whilst  upon  the  side  of 
Antichrist  demonic  excitement  may  summon  to 
its  aid  all  the  contrivances  of  craft  and  vio 
lence. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  wild-beast  was  taken. 
— In  what  way,  is  reserved  for  the  future  to  make 
known.  Since  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
preceding  battle,  a  spiritual  process  of  dtssolut  ion. 
is  pre-supposed  as  taking  place  in  the  hostile 
army — especially  a  separation  between  the  ring 
leaders  and  the  Antichrist ian  host,  mediated  by 
Divine  terrors.  And  with  him  the  false 
prophet. — In  the  crisis  of  the  disunion  between 
Babylon  and  the  Beast,  the  False  Prophet  has 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Beast;  a  view  which  is 
prepared  by  the  general  description  in  ch.  xiii. 
It  is  a  result  of  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  general  judgment-picture  of  chap.  xiii.  and 
the  three  subsequent  pictures  of  judgment,  when 
Ebrard  seeks  to  distinguish  between  the  pseudo- 
prophet  "in  the  sixth  world-kingdom"  and  an 
analogous  lying  power  in  "the  eighth  world- 
power"  (p.  507). 

Cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  the  fire. — See 
chap.  xx.  10,  14  and  chap  xxi.  8.  It  is  equally 
incorrect  to  apprehend  Gehenna  or  the  lake  of 
fire  as  a  mere  internal  condition  of  the  damned, 
as  to  apprehend  it  purely  as  a  cosmical  reyionot 
punishment.  A  remark  which  is  true  concern 
ing  the  Apocalyptic  Heaven — viz.,  that  it  has  the 
import  of  a  spiritual  region  as  well  as  a  corre 
sponding  cosmical  region — applies  also,  in  anti 
thesis  to  Heaven,  in  the  first  place  to  Hades,  in 
the  second  place  to  the  Abyss,  and  in  the  third 
place  to  Gehenna.  Hengstenberg  advances  a 
marvellous  view.  "The  term  aliof,  without  bo 
dily  death  (comp.  ver.  21),  confirms  the  idea 
that  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  are  not  hu 
man  individuals,  but  purely  ideal  forms.  A  hu 
man  individual  cannot  enter  hell  alive."  Against 
which  Ebrard:  "  If  the  Beast  and  the  lying  Pro 
phet  be  emblems  of  merepowers,  we  do  not  rightly 
know  what  the  emblematic  trait  of  being  cast 
alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  can  mean,"  etc.  "In 
Rev.  xx.  12  (comp.  John  v.  29)  the  wicked  are 
raised  from  their  graves  and  re-united  to  their 
bodies  expressly  to  the  intent  that  they  may  be 
able  to  endure  the  flames  of  eternal  torment  (ch. 
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xx.  15)  in  their  bodily  natures  as  well  as  in  their 
spirits."  But,  little  congruity  as  there  is  be 
tween  purely  ideal  torms  and  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  there  is  as  little  necessity  to  make  the 
possession  of  a  body  a  preliminary  condition  of 
Gehenna  suffering.  When  the  lake  of  fire  is  called 
"the  second  death"  (chap.  xx.  14),  this  fearful 
conception  stretches,  on  the  one  hand,  beyond 
ideal  forms,  and  on  the  other,  beyond  a  corpo 
real  suffering  by  fire.  De  Wette  judiciously  re 
marks,  in  respect,  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
punishment  of  the  two  Antichristian  forms  and 
the  punishment  of  Satan:  "They  are  judged 
earlier  than  Satan — who,  chap.  xx.  3,  is  bound 
but  for  a  thousand  years — because  their  exist 
ence  and  activity  have  attained  their  end,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  Satan,  by  virtue  of  the  course 
of  development  of  things,  still  has  a  root  in  the 
world  and  must  again  make  his  appearance." 
De  Wette  has,  moreover,  not  apprehended  the 
term  alive  as  corporeally  as  Hengstenberg  most 
strangely  takes  it  in  express  connection  with 
ideal  form*.  That,  the  Beast  and  the  False  Pro 
phet  may  be  apprehended  as  collective  persona 
lities,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  neither  is  it  to  be 
denied  that  they  converge  into  symbolically  sig 
nificant  units.  In  the  statement  that  they  were 
cast  alive  into  the  lake,  of  fire,  it  is  doubtless  inti 
mated  that  they  could  fall  under  the  judgment 
of  Gehenna  whilst  still  on  earth.  "Fire  and 
brimstone,"  remarks  Hengstenberg,  "as  designa 
tions  of  hell  torments,  have  already  appeared  in 
chap.xiv.  10,  11.  The  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
is  first  mentioned  here,  and  then  again  spoken 
of  in  chap.  xx.  10,  14,  15;  xxi.  8.  As  the  fire 
and  brimstone  are  suggestive  of  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  (comp.  the  remarks  on 
chap.  xiv.  10),  the  inference  is  obvious  that  the 
Dead  Sea  is  referred  to  as  the  earthly  reflection 
of  hell."  The  term  yeevva,  he  further  observes, 
is  found  neither  in  the  Apocalypse  nor  the  Gos 
pel  of  John,  whilst  the  first  three  Gospels  have 
it.  Ebrard  remarks,  in  opposition  to  this,  that 
though  the  Dead  Sea  owed  its  origin  to  a  rain 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  it  does  not  burn  with 
brimstone,  but  consists  of  brackish  water.  As 
it  is  as  little  possible  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
two  terms,  lake  (or,  to  use  a  word  which  seems 
to  us  more  applicable,  pool)  of  fire  and  Gehenna, 
as  it  is  to  doubt  the  distinction  between  Gehenna 
and  Sheol,  our  next  task  must  be  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Gehenna.  See  Comm. 
on  Matthew,  p.  114  [Am.  Ed.];  Murk,  p.  90  [Am. 
Ed.].  If  the  Dead  Sea  were  the  foundation  of  this 
figurative  principle  of  doctrine,  distinct  traces  of 
the  fact  would  necessarily  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Besides  the  fire  of  Gehinnom,  we 
have,  Isa.  xxx.  33,  a  stream  of  brimstone,  equally 
without  reference  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Comp.  the 
article  TOPHKT  in  the  Lexicons;  also  in  Winer; 
see  also  Ps.  xi.  6.  The  marshes  and  sloughs  by 
the  side  of  the  river  of  salvation  (Ezek.  xlvii.  11 ) 
have  also,  doubtless,  contributed  to  the  com 
pleteness  of  the  image.  That,  the  figure  as  a 
whole  is  an  original  idea  of  John's,  as  a  pool  of 
fire,  is  evidenced  by  the  opposite  figure  of  the 
crystal  sea.  Moreover,  the  Dead  Sea  could  not- 
well  have  been  employed  as  an  image  of  hell, 
without  giving  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  people 
of  Sodom  fell  under  the  judgment  of  damnation 


on  the  very  occasion  of  their  destruction — an 
idea  which  the  Spirit  of  Scripture  has  avoided 
presenting.  Comp.  Matt.  xi.  23;  1  Pet.  iii.  19; 
see  our  Introduction,  p.  34.  [See  the  Excursus 
on  HADES,  p.  304  sqq. — E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  21 .  And  the  remnant. — The  Antichris 
tian  host  itself — not  the  whole  remaining  human 
race.  They  were  slain — i.  e.,  according  to 
Hengstenberg  and  Ebrard,  they  were  not  cast 
body  and  soul  into  the  lake  of  fire,  but  they  suf 
fered  only  bodily  death,  whilst  their  souls  went 
into  Hades.  '-They  are  sent  into  hell,"  observes 
Ilengstenberg,  "only  at  the  universal  judgment 
(comp.  chap  xx.  12-15),  that  is,  if  they  do  not 
in  the  meantime,  whilst  they  are  in  the  interme 
diate  state,  attain  unto  salvation  (1  Pet.  iii.  19, 
20)  as  those  who  have  committed  only  the  sin 
against  the  Son  of  Man,  and  not  that  against  the 
Holy  Ghost."  It  is  questionable,  however,  whe 
ther  the  slaying  of  the  whole  Antichristian  host 
should  be  apprehended  literally  or  not.  They 
are  slain  with  the  sword  of  the  One  sitting 
upon  the  horse. — As  this  sword  goeth  forth 
out  of  His  mouth,  we  should,  apprehendiug 
the  words  literally,  have  to  assume  that  they 
were  all  stricken  down  by  the  word  of  Christ, 
like  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.).  But  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should  all  have  passed  through  the  spiritual  ex 
periences  of  those  two.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  supposable;  on  the  contrary,  great 
masses  of  them  are  seduced,  infatuated,  pitiable 
people — portions  of  them  having  even  been  im 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Beast  and  the 
Falsr  Prophet.  We  therefore  assume  that  they 
are  slain  in  that  they  are,  in  a  social  respect,  ren 
dered  absolutely  null  by  that  new  order  of  things 
in  the  Millennial  Kingdom  which  is  instituted  by 
the  word  of  Christ,  and,  furthermore,  that  all 
those  properties  of  theirs  that  have  become  ut 
terly  valueless  (their  flesh)  become  subjects  of  a 
metamorphosis  in  order  to  their  incorporation 
into  the  new  order  of  things.  According  to 
Diisterdieck,  the  slaying  by  the  sword  of  Christ 
is  but  significant  of  a  perfectly  toil-less  conflict 
[on  the  part  of  Christ].  According  to  Ebrard, 
the  sword  slays  them  as  the  word  of  omnipo 
tence. 

De  Wette  remarks  on  the  entire  section :  "  This 
grand  picture  of  the  downfall  of  Antichristianity 
has  been  much  weakened  by  the  historical  exe- 
getes."  Grotius  finds  here  depicted  the  abolish 
ment  of  idolatry  by  the  Christian  emperors  of 
Rome,  and  refers  ver.  18  to  the  fall  of  Julian  in 
the.Persian  war.  The  interpretation  of  Wetstein 
is  the  most  petty  and  insignificant :  "  Vespasianus 
cum  familia  in  Domitiano  rxtincta,  uti  prints  familia 
Cxnarum."  Ulrich  refers  this  judgment  to  the 
unnatural  death  of  persecutors  of  the  Christians. 
Herder:  "The  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  Si 
mon,  the  son  of  Gorion,  and  John,  met  with  the 
fate  here  depicted."  For  additional  particu 
lars  see  Diisterdieck,  p.  545.  From  amongst 
other  items  we  quote  the  following:  "Corn. 
a-Lapide  cites  authors  who  relate  concerning 
Luther  that  he  killed  himself,  and  that  his 
funeral  was  attended  not  only  by  a  multitude 
of  ravens,  but  also  by  devils  that  came  from 
Holland." 


CHAP.  XIX.  17— XX.  5. 
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CHAP.  xx.  1-5. 
The    Millennial    Kingdom. 

This  section  is  by  Diisterdieck  assigned  to  the 
third  judgment.  Manifestly,  however,  the  Mil 
lennial  Kingdom  is  the  result  of  the  second 
judgment.  Apart  from  this,  Diisterdieck  has 
a  remark  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice — viz.: 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  individual 
acts  of  judgment  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
the  Antichristian  forms  appear.  Sequence  of  the 
manifestations  of  Antichristianity :  Satan,  the 
Beast  with  the  False  Prophet,  the  Woman.  Se 
quence  of  the  judgments:  The  Woman,  the  Beast 
with  the  False  Prophet,  Satan  himself.  This 
antithetic  parallelism  must  not,  however,  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  organic  relations  of  the 
Apocalypse,  unless  we  behold  the  revelation  of 
evil  in  the  corruption  of  the  Woman  sketched  in 
the  features  of  the  False  Prophet;  a  view  which 
does,  indeed,  pass  muster,  insomuch  as  the  False 
Prophet  in  the  form  of  a  lamb  seems  to  represent 
the  Woman  herself.  • 

Ver.  1.  I  saw  an  angel  descending  out  of, 
etc. — Opposed  to  the  spirit-form  of  Satan  there 
must  be  a  spirit-form  from  Heaven,  just  as  Christ, 
the  God-man,  stood  opposed  to  Antichrist,  the 
Beast.  This  spirit-form  of  the  Angel  has  been 
most,  diversely  interpreted  (as  Christ;  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  Apostolate;  Constantino  the  Great; 
Calixtus  II.;  Innocent  III.;  see  De  Wette,  p. 
183).  As  the  fallen  angel  or  star  of  remorse 
([  Verzweiflunnsbus.te~\  chap,  ix.)  opens  the  pit  of 
the  abyss,  so  it  is  the  Angel  of  consummate  evan- 
gelij  peace,  the  Angel  of  the  developed  bliss  of 
justification,  of  blessedness  in  the  Parousia  of 
Christ,  who,  descending  from  Heaven,  can  cast 
Satan  into  the  abyss,  because  he  has  destroyed 
all  his  points  of  appliance  in  humanity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  consisting  of  the  suppressed 
rancor  of  mob-nature,  which  finally  breaks  out 
in  Gog  and  Magog.  We  have  here,  therefore,  an 
angelic  form  representative  of  the  polemical  vic 
torious  operation  of  the  peace  of  Christ — a  Mi- 
chaelic  form.  This  is  evident  from  the  further 
fact  that  he  has  the  key  of  the  abyss. — In 
accordance  with  chap.  i.  18,  Christ  lias  the  key 
of  death  and  the  realm  of  the  dead  [Hades].  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  abyss  forms  the  deep 
est  border-region  of  the  realm  of  the  dead;  it  is 
contiguous  to  Gehenna,  which  latter  is  not  ready 
for  the  reception  of  its  guests  until  the  time  of 
the  universal  judgment.  Consequently,  Christ 
possesses  the  key  to  the  abyss  likewise,  and 
hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Angel  is  significant 
of  a  fundamental  form  of  the  operation  of  Christ. 
And  a  great  chain. — The  concrete  means  of 
fettering  Satan — and  that,  completely,  and  for  a 
very  long  time.  This  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  truth,  making  the  genius  of  malice 
and  falsehood  powerless  to  injure  for  a  whole 
aeon.  The  key  to  the  pit  of  the  abyss  (chap.  ix. 
1)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  key  to  the 
abyss  simply.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than, 
with  EwaUl,  to  identify  the  fallen  star  (chap.  ix. 
Isqq.)  with  this  Angel.  We  translate  in  his 
hand,  instead  of  on  his  hand  (ewi),  for  it  is  not 
good  German  to  say,  a  chain  on  his  hand*  As  a 


*  [In   the  text  of  the  translation,  the  form  of  the  Greek 


matter  of  course,  the  chain  is  not  all  contained 
within  the  closed  hand. 

Ver.  "2.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon. 
— Great  and  irresistible  turn  of  sentiments  in  the 
spirit-world,  concretely  expressed — the  more  so 
since  the  consummate  spiritual  operations  like 
wise  become  real  dynamic  operations.  That  [or 
The]  ancientserpent. — See  SYN.  VIEW.  Comp. 
chap.  xii.  9.  And  bound  him  a  thousand 
years. — The  thousand  years  are  a  symbolic 
number,  denoting  the  aeon  of  transition.  The 
millennial  binding  of  Satan  is  the  preliminary 
condition  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  Those 
who  deny  the  demonic  origin  of  sin,  deriving  sin 
exclusively  from  the  sensual  or  material  nature 
of  man,  here  meet  with  a  mighty  contradiction 
to  their  theory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  refer  all  evil  to  Satan  cannot  explain  the 
loosing  of  the  latter. 

Ver.  3.  And  cast  him  into  the  abyss. — 
Chap.  ix.  1 ;  xi.  7;  xvii.  8.  A  more  general  idea 
is  presented  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  declared 
that,  the  fallen  angels  have  been  cast  down  to 
Tartarus,  in  chains  of  darkness,  held  fast  or  pre 
served  unto  judgment.  For,  first,  Tartarus  is  a 
more  general  term  for  the  whole  sub-terrestrial 
region  ;  secondly,  the  term  Taprapuvv  is  indicative 
of  a  hurling  a  way  with  aconst-int  tendency  toward 
Tartarus;  thinily,  the  bonds  of  darkness  are 
those  self-perplexings,  self  enchainings  of  evil 
which  impel  toward  Tartarus;  fourthly,  the 
judgment  is  in  prospective  here  only  as  a  certain 
future.  The  various  statements  concerning  the 
abode  of  the  Devil  and  bad  spirits  may  readily, 
if  pressed  as  to  the  letter  or  the  Scripture,  be  in 
volved  in  contradictions,  as  has  been  evidenced 
by  Strauss,  for  instance  (see  the  au'hor's  Posi 
tive  Dorjmatik,  p.  572).  But  as  we  must  needs 
distinguish  between  the  dwelling-places  and 
spheres  of  operation  of  spirits,  so  likewise  is  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
stages  of  their  history.  The  abyss  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  dwelling-place  of  Sa 
tan  and  the  fallen  angels,  inasmuch  as  it,  as  the 
specific  region  of  God-estranged  rancor  and 
grief,  or  despair,  denotes  the  transition  from  the 
realm  of  the  dead  to  hell,  or  from  the  sadness  of 
death  to  damnation.  The  realm  of  the  dead  is 
only  more  tormented  through  the  operations 
of  demons  than  the  human  world  (brooks  [E.  V.: 
floods]  of  Belial  [Ps.  xviii.  4]);  but.  hell  is  pre 
pared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels  as  the  region 
of  final  punitive  suffering  (Matt.  xxv.  41).  But 
as  Satan  is  not  at  home  wii  h  himself,  neither  does 
he  stay  at  home  (Jude  6);  by  nature  he  is  ex 
cursive  and  rambling  (Job  ii.  2),  given  to  ap 
pearing  and  disappearing,  fond  of  roving  about 
(hence  Azazel) — i.e.,  modes  of  existence  and 
spheres  of  operation  are  to  be  distinguished 
especially  here.  In  this  relation.  Scripture 
distinguishes  Heaven  as  the  pure  domain  of 
spirits  (Job  i.  and  ii.;  Rev  xii.;  Luke  x.  18); 
earth,  especially  the  atmo-pheric  sphere,  as  the 
sphere  of  sympathetic  and  antipathetic  world- 
moods, — and  in  reference  to  this  sphere  of  opera 
tion,  it  distinguishes  the  forms  of  the  serpent, 
or  hypocritical  craft  (Matt,  iv.;  2  Cor.  xi.  14), 


(eiri  T'TIV  \tipa.  avrov—upon  hit  hand)  is  preserved.  The  idea 
seems  to  l>e  tliat  the  chain  was,  nut  held  t'»  the  bund,  but 
looped  over  it.— E.  K.  C.J 
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and  the  roaring  lion  of  terroristic  might  (1  Pet. 
v.  8;  llev.  xiii.).  The  import  of  the  judgment 
upon  Antichrist  is  that  Satan  is  cast  entirely 
out  of  the  sphere  of  earth  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  shut  up  in  his  true  home,  the  abyss. 

Shut  and  sealed  over  him. — Expres 
sive  of  the  inviolable  Divine  determination, 
manifest  in  the  equally  unshakable  Divine  ope 
ration.  Likewise  an  antitype  of  the  impotent 
sealing  of  Christ's  grave  on  the  part  of  hell  and 
the  world. — After  these  he  must  be  loosed. 
— This  also  is  a  Divine  decree — a  decree,  how 
ever,  conditioned  by  the  ethical  design  of  causing 
the  remnants  of  evil,  of  heathenism,  in  the 
sphere  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  to  appear,  and 
thereby  destroying  them. — A  little  time. — 
Little  from  the  stand-point  of  triumphant  faith. 
See  ch.  xvii.  10. 

Vers.  4,  5.  Fundamental  Traits  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom. 

And  I  saw  thrones. — According  to  Dii«ter- 
dieck,  the  i)p6voi  "do  not  come  under  considera 
tion  as  kings'  thrones  (Eichhorn,  Ziillig).  but 
only  as  judges'  seats  (Heinrich,  Ewald.  De  Wette, 
Heugstenberg,  etc.),"  as  is  shown  (he  declares) 
by  the  prefigurement  of  Daniel  vii.  9,*  22,  and 
the  Kpifia,  expressly  mentioned  in  our  passage 
also.  But  what  then  is  the  force  of  the  words: 
They  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and 
shall  reign  u-ith  Him  [ver.  G]  ?  Christ  Himself 
also  is  amongst  the  sitters  on  the  thrones  as 
their  centre.  Moreover,  the  Kpli/a  can  be  under 
stood  only  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  as  signi 
ficant  of  a  princely  judicial  rule,  since  the  spe 
cial  judgment  upon  the  Antichrist ian  world  has 
been  previously  executed.  It  is  highly  charac 
teristic  that  the  thrones  constitute  the  foreground 
of  the  picture.  They  are  significant  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  Triumphant  in  this 
world — the  visible  appearance  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Distinct  as  is  the  presentment  of  the 
thrones  themselves,  of  their  occupants  it  is 
indefinitely  said:  and  they  sat  down  [seat 
ed  themselves]  upon  them.  Who  are  meant 
by  they?  According  to  Beza,  Eichhorn,  Ebrard. 
et  al.,  the  martyrs  mentioned  further  on;  this 
view  is  opposed  by  De  Wette  and  Diisterdieck. 
The  context  also  is  against  it.  First,  John  saw 
the  thrones  and  those  who  seated  themselves 
upon  them,  and  then  the  beheaded  ones  who 
revived  and  reigned  with  Christ.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  Christ  has  not  come  alone 
from  Heaven,  but  that  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  chosen  army  (ch.  xix.  14).  Without  doubt, 
the  occupants  of  the  thrones  are  those  who  form 
the  peculiar  escort  of  the  Lamb  (ch.  xiv.  4); 
who  even  in  this  world,  as  sealed  ones,  consti 
tuted  the  kernel  of  the  Church  of  God  (ch.  vii.), 
the  proper  centre  of  which  is  formed  by 
God's  men  of  revelation  [/.  e  God's  revealers], 
particularly  the  Apostles  (ch  xxi.  14).  In  con 
sidering  their  position  toward  Christ,  however, 
something  more  than  mere  martyr  faithfulness 
or  even  mere  historic  dignity  as  Prophets  or 
Apostles  comes  in  view — namely,  the  endowment 
and  destination  of  the  Father,  the  special  elect- 
ness  lying  at  the  base  of  the  special  glory. 

*  [The  E.  V.  has  here  (Dan.  vii.  9)  "till  the  thrones 
were  cast  doien;"  the  Germ,  has  " hi*  dax*  Miilile  gesetzt  vntr- 
den,"=until  seats  (or  thrones)  were  tet.— TR.] 


These  mysterious  co-regents  of  Christ  (comp. 
also  Matt.  v.  '.))  have  been  very  variously  inter 
preted  (God  and  Christ;  the  Angels;  the  Apos 
tles;  the  Martyrs;  the  saints,  Dan.  vii.  22;  the 
twenty  four  Elders  [De  Wette  and  Diisterdieck]; 
Hengstenberg,  "the  twelve  Apostles  and  the 
twelve  Patriarchs").  Here,  however,  we 
have  no  longer  to  do  with  forms  that  are  par 
tially  typical  [the  Elders];  we  will  simply  sa'  : 
those  who  in  a  special  sense  have  been  inwardly 
endowed  as  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  seated  them 
selves  upon  ihe  thrones. 

And  judgment  was  given  unto  them. — 
This  K/j/fin  cannot  possibly  refer  to  vers.  1-3  ai  d 
ch.  xix.  20,  21,  as  Ebrard  maintains,  since  in 
those  passages  the  sentence  of  judgment  was 
decided  by  war,  and  the  execution  of  judgment 
was  a  very  brief  process.  We  should  hardly 
expect  that  Antichrist  or  Satan  himself  would 
have  to  be  sentenced  through  a  tri  >1  by  jury. 

The  judgment  may  be  regarded  primarily  as 
a  two-fold  decision — a  decision  concerning  those 
who  are  still  living  (who  were  not  in  the  Anti- 
christian  army),  as  to  whether  their  lives  shall 
be  preserved  throughout  the  thousand  years  ; 
and  a  decision  concerning  those  who  were 
beheaded  as  to  how  far  they  are  worthy  of 
being  called  to  the  first  resurrection.  Neverthe 
less,  the  antithesis  of  life  and  death  is  now,  in 
a  high  degree,  dynamically,  psychically  and 
ethically  modified  (see  Is.  Ixv.  20),  i.  e.  dying 
and  reviving  are  effects  which  proceed  from 
within.  In  general,  however,  the  entire  aeon  is 
to  be  conceived  of  as  an  aeon  of  separations  and 
eliminations  in  an  ethical  and  a  cosmical  sen-e, 
separations  and  eliminations  such  as  are  neces 
sary  to  make  manifest  and  to  complete  the  ideal 
regulations  of  life.  Of  judgments  <>f  damnation 
between  the  judgment  upon  Antichrist  and  the 
judgment  upon  Satan,  there  can  be  no  question; 
the  reference  can  be  only  to  a  critical  govern 
ment  and  management,  preparatory  to  the  final 
consummation.  The  whole  aeon  is  a  crisis  which 
occasions  the  visible  appearance  of  the  Heaven 
on  earth;  the  whole  aeon  is  the  great  Last  Day. 
We  may  even  conceive  of  ihe  mutiny  which 
finally  breaks  out  as  a  result  of  these  separa 
tions,  for  a  sort  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
wicked  was  hinted  at  by  Christ  in  His  Eschato- 
logical  Discourse  (Matt.  xxv.  44 1,  and  the  most 
essential  element  of  the  curse  in  hell  is  the  con 
tinuance  of  revolt,  the  gnashing  of  teeth.  To 
the  degree  in  which  this  can  decrease,  torment 
can  approach  indifference.  Opinions  concern 
ing  this  judgment  are  marvellously  at  variance. 

According  to  Augustine,  the  reference  is  10  a 
judgment  upon  the  old  earth:  Series  Prxposito- 
rum  et  ipsi  Prsepositi  intelligendi  sunt,  per  quos 
ecclesia  gubernatur.  According  to  Hoe,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  judgment  relates  to  Heaven 
itself,  as  a  theological  disclosure  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  and  others  in  Hea 
ven,  during  the  thousand  years.  According  to 
Piscat.,  De  Wette,  et  al.,  "the  probable  idea  is 
that  the  judgment  now  held  has  to  decide  as  to 
who  are  worthy  to  have  part  in  the  first  resur 
rection  and  the  Millennial  K  ngdom." 

And  (I  saw)  the  souls  of  them,  etc. — Two 
main  points  modify  the  entire  picture:  a.  The 
thrones;  b.  The  souls  of  the  martyrs.  As  these 
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were  cut  off  from  the  most  lively  life  by  a  vio 
lent  death,  they  abode  nearer  to  life  than  other 
dead  persons;  their  more  intimate  communion 
with  Christ  produced  the  resurrection  principle 
within  them;  and  as  men  upon  whom  the  ban 
of  the  world  pre-eminently  fell,  they  must  be 
pre-eminently  honored  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
fals  die  vorzugsweise  Geachteten  massen  sie  die  vor- 
zugitweise  Geachteten  des  Reiches  Gotles  sein~\.  As 
beheaded,  they  also  accompany  Christ  from  the 
other  world,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
their  category  precisely  coincides  with  that  of 
the  occupants  of  the  thrones,  neither  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  they  may  not  be  amongst  those 
enthroned  ones.  The  Seer  distinguishes  three 
categories  of  the  participants  in  the  first  resur 
rection,  or  those  "that  are  Christ's  in  His  Pa- 
rousia "  (1  Cor.  xv.  23).  First,  the  sitters  on 
the  thrones;  secondly,  the  martyrs  generally, 
who  were  beheaded  for  Christ's  sake;  thirdly, 
all  the  faithful  of  the  last  time,  who  have  wo>- 
shipped  neither  the  Beast  nor  his  image,  nor 
have  assumed  his  mark.  These  are  the  macrobii 
of  the  last  time,  who  sleep  not,  but  are  changed 
(1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52;  2  Cor.  v.  4,  5;  1  Thess.  iv. 
17).  Over  and  above  these,  as  a  fourth  cate 
gory,  are  the  remnants  of  the  old  humanity  that 
have  not  belonged  to  the  Antichristian  army; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  domain  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
who  find  themselves  only  in  the  periphery  of  the 
renewing  crisis.  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  third  class  that  the  Seer  employed  the  term 
i^iaav.  But  even  if  this  is,  with  re.-ison,  made 
emphatic:  thry  revived — lived  again  (=av£*?]C!av, 
De  Wette),  it  does  not  prove  that  we  should 
regard  the  last  [third]  class  (consisting  of  those 
who  are  alive  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing), 
with  Diisterd.,  et  al.,  as  having  likewise  died 
in  the  mean  time.  The  expression,  [ver.  5] 
but  the  rest  of  the  dead,  finds  its  antithesis 
in  the  martyrs;  and  the  transformation,  as  well  as 
the  awakening,  shall  lead  to  the  first  resurrection. 

Ver.  5.  The  rest  of  the  dead,  etc. — That  is, 
those  not  pre-eminently  animated  by  the  princi 
ple  of  the  life  of  Christ,  not  led  toward  the  first 
resurrection  (Rom.  viii.  17  sqq. ;  Eph.  i.  19; 
Phil.  iii.  11),  and  therefore  a  whole  aeon  deeper 
under  the  power  of  death. 

This  is  the  first  resurrection. — With  these 
words  the  Seer  constitutes  that  entire  resurrec 
tion-process  which  begins  with  the  Parousia  of 
Christ,  a  distinct  dogmatical  conception.  We 
have  already  discussed  the  gloriousness  and 
naturalness  of  this  conception.  The  manifold 
evasions  of  this  idea,  this  Christian  hope,  seem 
like  a  general  horror — not,  however,  a  horror 
vacui,  but  a  horror  vifx  ft  tpiritus. 

In  regard  to  the  thousand  years,  the  num 
ber,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is  symbolical, 
like  all  other  apocalyptic  numbers;  it  denotes 
an  aeon,  and  is  specifically  the  transition-aeon 
between  this  present  world  and  the  world  to 
come.  "The  Jews  indicate  the  duration  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  by  different  numbers  ; 
according  to  R.  Elieser,  however,  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  amount  to  a  thousand  years ;  this 
opinion  is  based  upon  the  statement.  Is.  Ixiii.  4, 
'the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  mind'  [E.  V. 
is  in  mine  heart],  and  the  further  declaration, 
Ps.  xc.  4,  '  a  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  as 


yesterday,'  etc.  The  weightier  reason  of  the 
Ep.  Barnab.  c.  xv.  might  be  added  to  this,  that 
as  God  created  the  world  in  six  days  and  rested 
on  the  seventh  day,  so  in  six  thousand  years  all 
things  would  be  consummated  and  in  the  last 
chiliad  a  great  world-Sabbath  would  be  cele 
brated."  (Dw  WETTE.) 

The  slavish  dread  of  Chiliasm  felt  by  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  and  the  mediaeval  Theology, 
amounting  to  an  avoidance  of  the  misunderstood 
Apocalypse  itself  and  a  dread  of  the  historical 
sense  of  its  text,  whilst  the  Old  Catholic  Church 
and  mediaeval  Theology  were  themselves  sunk 
deep  in  material  Chiliasm,  has  found  expression 
in  the  most  diverse  interpretations,  from  Augus 
tine  down  to  Hengstenberg;  there  is  a  maxi 
mum  of  excuse  for  the  beginning  of  the  series, 
but  scarcely  a  minimum  for  the  end  of  it.  On 
the  course  of  the  exegeses  see  pp.  63  sqq.  Like 
wise  Diistenlieck,  pp.  554 sqq.  In  this  exegetical 
party,  the  elder  Lutheran  Theology  continues 
most  involved  in  the  toils  of  mediaeval  tradition. 
The  slavish  Theology  of  the  letter  has  found  a 
support  in  the  view  of  John  Gerhard  in  particu 
lar  (Diisterd.,  p.  556).  The  Apocalypse,  Ger 
hard  declares,  is  a  deutero-canonical  book — the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  will  never  on  earth,  not  even 
at  the  end  of  the  days,  be  one  of  external  so- 
verei  nty  (a  sentimeut  dictated,  doubtless,  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  Article  XVII.  of  the  Augs 
burg  Confession) — all  the  dead  are  to  arise  in 
one  day — there  is  to  be  but  one  general  resur 
rection  of  the  dead  at  the  Parousia  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly,  it  is  further  stated,  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennial  Kingdom  probably  falls  in  the 
time  of  Constantine — Gog  and  Magog  are  to  be 
regarded  as  significant  of  the  Turks.  A  parti 
ality  for  this  prejudiced  tradition  can  in  general 
be  regarded  only  as  the  sad  fruit  of  partyism. 
In  regard  to  the  view  of  Hengstenberg  in  parti 
cular,  we  refer  primarily  to  the  notices  of  Apo 
calyptic  Literature,  pp.  69  sq.,  71.*  The  start 
ing  point  of  Ilengstenherg's  view  is  by  Rinck 
(Die  Zeichen  der  letzten  Zeil,  p.  333)  declared  to 
be  the  assumption  that  the  Beast,  can  be  under 
stood  only  as  the  Pagan,  not  as  the  Christian, 
State.  This  assumption  is  a  proof  that  Heng 
stenberg  had  no  just  conception  of  the  idea  of 
Antichristianity — which  cannot  possibly  be  a 
product  of  pure  lieathenismj- — and  no  idea  of  the 
fall  of  an  external  State  or  Church.  And  yet 
according  to  the  same  commentator,  Satan  him 
self  is  at  last  to  break  forth — or  rather  has  bro 
ken  forth — immediately,  (in  a  worse  mode,  there 
fore,  than  in  the  form  of  the  Beast)  in  the  midst 
of  Christendom. 

*  On  KraiiRsold  (Dax  tansendjuhriije  Rtirh)  see  Diistenlieck, 
p.  658.  Lnthard',  in  his  work  entitled,  Die  Ofenb.  Joh.t  re 
cognizes  the  futurity  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  Grau,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Contents  and  Import 
of  the  Revelation  of  John  (in  Zur  Einfithrung  in  dus  ^chrift- 
Ihum  ff.  T.),  deals  in  generalities  previous  t'>  rh.  xx. 


erg,  «  na  ourea  o  aan  resus  n  a  new  eaten 
ism  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term.  Rut  the  world  can  not 
fall  back  into  pure  heatheninm  at  the  end  of  the  day*  ;  An- 
tichristtanity  can  be  formed  only  from  elementi  of  decom 
posed  Christianity — Christianity  that  is  converted  into 
mighty  lies  (2  Thess.  it.). 


THE  REVELATION  OF   ST.  JOHN. 


Many  arguments  employed  by  Hengstenberg 
in  his  article  entitled,  "The  so-called  Millennial 
Kingdom,"  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  commentary,  have  a  very  ad  hominem  sound  ; 
for  instance,  the  argument  from  the  inscription 
on  the  dome  of  the  royal  castle.  We  are  justi 
fied  in  assuming  that  Hengstenberg  was  more 
concerned  for  the  credit  of  Christian  Rome 
than  for  the  credit  of  the  Christian  State 
(which  appears  not  merely  in  German,  but  also 
in  French,  Romance,  and  Slavonic  forms),  in 
declaring  that  the  Woman  also  should  be 
apprehended  exclusively  as  Pagan  Rome. 
Furthermore,  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
constantly  suffers  violence  at  the  hands  of 
Hengstenberg.  The  chaining  of  Satan  (ch.  xx. 
1—3)  ill  admits  of  un  assignment  to  the  Middle 
Ages — hence  he  explains  :  ''  Satan  is  able  to  en 
snare  individual  souls  during  this  time,  but  not 
the  nations  as  a  whole."  As  if  the  individual 
souls  of  many  princes  and  popes  had  not  had  a 
highly  decisive  influence  in  the  working  of  their 
political  and  hierarchical  systems — Machiavel- 
lism,  the  Inquisition,  Dragonnades  and  the  like. 
Again,  the  first  resurrection,  according  to  the 
same  expositor,  can  not  be  apprehended  as  a 
bodily  resurrection  ;  it  merely  denotes  the 
translation  of  the  souls  spoken  of  into  that  glo 
rious  intermediate  condition  in  the  other  world, 
where  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ. 
"E~/jaav,  he  affirms,  is  not  equivalent  to  avt&onv, 
But,  manifesily,  this  cominij  to  life  is  distinct 
from  the  blessed  liviny-on  in  the  other  world 
(chs.  vii.  and  xiv.),  and  prominence  is  given  to 
it  as  antithetic  to  the  condition  of  the  dead  who 
did  not  become  alive  again  during  the  thousand 
years.  Hengstenberg  arrived  at,  a  much  wished- 
for  result  by  dating  the  thousand  years  from 
Chirlernagne ;  the  loosing  of  Satan  might,  thus 
be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu 
tion  and  the  movements  connected  therewith 
(see  Hengst.  ii  ,  pp.  307  and  375  sqq.  [Ger.]).  A 
series  of  kindred  and  opposite  constructions  of 
the  Millennial  Kingdom  see  noted  in  De  Wette, 
p.  189;  Diisterd.,  p.  555. 

According  to  Diisterdieck  (pp.  554 sqq.),  the 
unbiased  determination  of  the  exegetical  result 
of  the  text,  and  the  theological  estimate  of  it, 
based  upon  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  are  two 
different  things.  The  Millennial  Kingdom  falls, 
according  to  him  also,  in  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  universal  judgment — hut  he  seems 
to  be  unable  to  reconcile  the  developed  Apoca 
lyptic  Eschaiology  with  the  less  developed  Es- 
chatology  of  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament.  If,  however,  the  one  day  of  the  re 
surrection  be  regarded  as  a  literal  day,  rather 
than  as  the  symbolical  term  for  a  period  ;  if  one 
general  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  in  one  day, 
as  an  immediate  wonder  of  omnipotence,  be  re- 
g-irded  as  more  credible  than  the  profound,  or 
ganically  modified  idea  of  the  gradational  and 
hence  double  resurrection ;  and  if  a  sudden 
annihilation  of  all  evil  at  once  be  considered 
more  probable  than  the  abolition  of  it  by  a  suc 
cession  of  judgments; — the  same  method  of  in 
terpretation  should,  if  consistency  be  at,  all  re 
garded,  be  employed  in  the  case  of  the  other 
portions  of  Holy  Writ,  though  this  would  involve 
a  reduction  of  the  living  Scripture  either  to  the 


orthodoxy  of  the  Seventeenth,  or  the  rational 
ism  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — or  a  taking  up 
with  a  compound  of  positive  elements  and  ideal 
descriptions. 

[NOTE  ON  THE  FIRST  RESURRECTION.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[The  writer  believes  that  he  cannot  better  be 
gin  this  note  than  by  the  presentation  of  the 
views  of  two  distinguished  writers  on  the  sub 
ject, — the  one  advocating  the  doctrine  of  a  lite 
ral  resurrection,  the  other  defending  the  so- 
called  spiritual  view. 

ALFORD,  on  xx.  4,  5,  thus  comments: 
'•It  -*'ill  have  been  long  ago  anticipated  by  the  readers  of 
this  Commentary,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  distort  words 
Irom  their  plain  sense  and  ch  onol  >gical  plac  in  the  pro 
phecy,  on  account  of  any  considerations  of  difficulty,  or  any 
risk  of  abuses  which  the  doctrin-  of  the  Millennium  may 
bring  with  it.  Those  who  lived  next  to  the  Apostles,  and 
tliH  whol-1  Church  for  MOO  years,  understood  tli'-m  in  the 
plain  literal  sense;  and  it  is  a  strange  S'ght,  in  these  davs  to 
see  expositors  who  are  amongst  the  first  in  revi  renre  of 
antiquity,  complacently  casting  aside  the  most  cogent  in 
stance  of  consensus  which  primitive  antiquity  presents.  As 
regards  the  text  itself,  no  legitim  itc,  tre  ttnient  of  it  will  ex- 
tor'  what  is  known  as  the  spiritual  interpretation  now  in 
fashion.  If  in  a  passage  where  tim  remrrectiont  are  men 
tioned,  where  certain  ipvxa-l  e^rjaai/  at  the  first,  and  the  rest 
of  the  veKpol  e^r/crav  only  at  th"  end  of  a  spec  fieri  period 
after  that  fir-t, — if  in  such  apassage  the  first  resurrection  may 
b-  understood  to  mean  spiritual  rising  with  Christ,  while 
ihe  tecond  means  literal  risin«  from  the  grave;  then  there  is 
an  eml  o  all  significance  in  language,  and  Scripture  is  wiped 
out  as  a  definite  testimony  to  anything.  If  the  first  re-ur- 
rect  on  is  spiritual  then  so  is  the  second,  which  I  supp  >se 
none  will  be,  hardy  enough  to  maintain;*  but  if  the  second  is 
literal,  then  so  is  the  first,  which  in  common  with  the  whole 
primitive  Church  and  manv  of  the  best  modem  expositors,  I 
do  maintain,  mid  receive  as  an  article  of  faith  and  hope." 

BROWN,  whose  work  on  the  Second  Advent  is, 
confessedly,  one  of  the  ablest  that  has  ever  been 
published  on  his  side  of  the  question,  devotes  an 
entire  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  the  Millennial 
Resurrection.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  re 
produce  the  entire  argument.  The  following, 


*[Whitby.  Faber  and  B'own,  all  distinguish  between  the 
second  resurrection  implied,  ver.  5.  in  the  words  the  rest  ef 
ihe  dead,  etc.,  and  'h  •  ffenerul  resurrection  brought  to  view  in 
v  rs.  12,  13.  Wli'Nt  they  admit  that  this  general  resurrec 
tion  is  literal,  they  contend  that  both  the  first  and  second 
millennial  resurrections  are  spiritual, — the  former  signifying 
a  resuscitation  of  the  martyr  spirit  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
thousand  years:  the  latter,  the  re-vivification  of  the  spirit 
of  evil  in  the  hosts  ot  Gog  and  Ma^osr. 

Barnes  agrees  with  the'e  commentators  save  in  the  last 
particular.  He  understands,  however,  bv  the  rejst  nfllie  (lend 
the  ordinarily  pious.  He  writes:  "  But  the  rest  of  the  dead.  In 
contradisti  ction  from  the  beheaded  martyr-',  and  from 
thus"  who  had  kept  themselves  pure  in  the  times  of  great 
tempta  ion.  The  phra-e  '  rest  of  t"e  dead'  her-  would  most 
n<t  irally  refer  to  the  same  general  clnsx  which  was  before 
mentioned — the  pi  >us  dead.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  mur- 
tyrs  would  be  honored  ax  if  th  -y  were  raised  up  and  the 
o'thers  not ;  that  is,  that  special  respect  would  be  sh  wn  to 
their  principles,  their  memory,  and  their  character.  Tn 
other  words,  special  honor  w  'U  d  be  shown  (o  a  spirit  nf  emi 
nent  piety  during  tha1  p«-ri'-d.  above  the  common  and  ordinary 
piety  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  church.  The  '  n-sr, 
of  the  dead' — th-  pious  dea  —would  indeed  be  raised  up  and 
rewarded,  but  they  would  occ  ipy  comparatively  humble 
places,  <w  if  they  d'id  n »t  p>rtake  in  the  exalted  triinnpln 
when  the  world  should  be  subdued  to  the  Saviour.  Their 
places  in  honor,  in  rank,  and  in  reward,  would  be  beneath 
that  of  those  who  in  fierv  times  bad  maintained  unshaken 
rid  li-y  to  the  cause  of  truth.  If  Lived  not.  On  th-  word 
lived,  see  No'es  -n  ver  4.  That  i«,  ••  hey  lived  not  during 
that  period  in  the  peculiar  sens-  in  which  it  is  Slid  (ver.  4,) 
that  the  eminent  sdnts  and  martyrs  lived.  The*  did  not 
come  into  temembrance  ;  their  princinl-  s  were  not  what 
then  characterized  the  hnrch  ;  they  did  not  see,  a«  the  mar 
tyrs  did,  their  principles  and  mode  nf  life  in  the  ascendency, 
»nd  consequently  tney  had  not  the  augmented  happiness 
and  honor  whi';h  the  more,  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  had." 
— E.  R.  C.l 
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however,  is  presented  as  a  perfectly  fair  synop 
sis  thereof: 

"  If  the  question  then  be,  Wag  this  celebrated  passage  (Rev. 
xx.  4_6)  designed  to  announce  A  LITERAL  AND  GENERAL  RE 
SURRECTION  OF  THE  SAINTS?  The  following  appear  to  ine  to 
be  strong 

PRESUMPTIONS   AGAINST   IT. 

1.  It  is  very  strange  that  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
a  thousand  years  before  the  wicked,  if  it  be  a  revealed  truth, 
should  be  directly  and  explicitly  announced  in   one  passage 
only. 

2.  If  this  was  to  be  the  chosen  place  for  announcing  such 
a  prior  resurrection,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  revelation  of  it  would  be  made.     (Such  a 
revelation  h<*  denies  was  mide  in  the  passage.) 

3.  If  a  resurrection   of  the  righteous   in  general—  as  distin 
guished  from  the  wicked— be  the  true  sense  of  this  prophecy, 
the  description  is  very  unlike  the  thin*  to  be  described.     It 
U  not  in  the  least  like  anv  other  description  of  that  event  in 
the  New  Testament.     Every  other  d-scription  of  the  resur 
rection  and  glory  of  the  saints  as  such  it  catholic  in  its  char 
acter,  while  this  is  liinited. 

NINE   INTERNAL   EVIDENCES   THAT   THE    MILLENNIAL     RESURREC 
TION   IS   NOT   LITERAL   BUT   FIGURATIVE.* 

1.  If  the  first  r»snrre-tion  mean   rising  from  the  grave  in 
immortal  and   g'orified   bodies,  we  do  not  need  the  assurance 
that  on  such  Hie  second  death  hath  no  pouter  (v.  6),  or  in  other 
words,  that  they  shall  not  perish  everlasting';/.     Ctu  it  be  he- 
liev-d  that  the  H  dy  Spirit  means  nothing  more  than  such 
a  truism?     But  suppose  tint  the  first  resu  rect'on  signifies  a 
(tlorious  condition  of  mortal  meu,  and  the  promise   becomes 
intelligible 

2.  Th«re   are    but    two  alternatives   in    the    prophecy — 
either  to  'have  purt  in  the  first  resurrection,'  or  to  be  under 
the  '  power  of  the.  sec  'ml  death.'     Into  wuich  of  these  classes 
are  we  to  put  th«  myriads  of  men  who  are  t  >  people  the 
earth,  in  fl-sh  and  blood  during  the  millennium  ? 

3.  The  express  mention  of  hota  long  this   'life  and  reign 
with   Ohri-t  '  will  hist,  viz. :  a  thousand  years,  if  meant  to  in 
form  us  what  a  loni  periol  ofearth'a  prosperity  the  Church  is 
yetdo-tined  to  enjoy,  is  iniHIiaibl*  and  cheering.     But  to 
Bav  that  the  risen  aiirl  glorifi'd  C'iii"-h  is  to  live  and  reig-i 
with  C'irist  for  a  per  od  of  a  thousand  years,  is  totally  unlike 
the  languase  of  Scripture  in  every  other  pi  ce. 

4.  Bv  mak  ng  the  party  t'mt  '  ive  and  r  'ign  with  Christ  a 
thousan  1  y  ars'  to  "e  the  entire  Church  of  Go.l  rise  i  'rom 
the  r  grave*,  we  ar«  forced  to  do  violence  to  the  whole  sub- 
spqu»nt  context.    Thus — (1)     The  rest  of  the  dead  must  be  ex- 
pecte  1  to  live  agiin  in  the  gam->  bodily  sense  '  when  the  th  >n- 
saml  years  a  e  finished  '     But  we  rexd  of  no  bo  lily  resurrec 
tion  at  all  ori  the  expiiing  of  this  period,     riatan  shall  th-u 
be  loosed  on'  of  prison,  and  when  we  co  isid-r  the  work  lie 
has    ro  do,  the  little  season  of  his  deceiving  tin  nations  can 
hardlv  tM  overs1  retched  by  extending  it  to  a  cen'ury  or  HO. 
This  first  mill-nnial  period  is  to  he  fill»<l  up  wiih  something 
else  than  bodily  tesn-rections.     It  will  indeed  b-  employed 
in  the  raising  of  a  wicked  party.     We  read  of  no  bodi'y  resiir- 
re'-t'Oii  u  itil  after  its  expintion:     (2)  None  hue  th«  wicked 
wniiH  remai  i  to  be  judge.d  in  the  lasf.  judgment,  which  is 
in  on-i-tent  with  the  implication  of  theopeniug  of  the  Book 
of  Lii»rv.  12). 

5.  (T  «is  a-gnmenr  is  given  in  the  language  of  Gipps.  sub- 
Rt'intmlly  as  follows):     The  opening  of  the  Book  of  Life  (v. 
12'  signifies  the  manifestation  of  those  wlio  are  written  in  it. 
It  is  i 'conceivable   'hit  this  manifestation  can   tiko  place 
one  moment   l>-tbre  whit  is  ca'led  the  op-ning  of  the   Book 
of  Life      B  it  the  m  inife-t  <tion  of  the  3ons  of  Hod  will  take 
place  at  their  (hodilv)  resurrection,  Rom.  viii.  19,  2:$.     Their 
liodily  resurrection,  theref  >r»,  will  not  take  place  until  ihe 
genenl  res  Trection  of  v.  12. 

6.  (Al-o  in  the  language  of  Glppo):     Th"  omission  of  any 
de'dara  ion  as  to  the  sea,  dr  ith  md  thvgniee,  Airing  up  the  dfnd 
at  th«  first  lesnrrectioir,  and  th  •>  mak'ni  such  a  de<-l  ra'ion 
respecting  '  the  dead  '  in  ver.  13,  convinces  me,  that,  'the  first 
resurrection  '  is  not  that  of  tne  Sa'nts,  and  also  that  th- 
'd«  d  '  in  vers   12,  13,  include  att  mnnlrimi,  horh  the  saints  an  I 
the  unfodlv.     In  every  other  pirt  of  the   Word  of  God  the 
information  gi»en  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  naints 
is  not  only  much   more   frequent,  but  also  much   more  ex- 


*  PBROWN  thin  disposes  of  a  common  objection  (flr-t  urged 
hy  Whitby)  to  the  Mt-ral  view:  "  Tt  is  frequency  urged  that 
because  'soul*'  'vfiv^a.^  were  seen  in  this  vision,  and  no 
ttenii  n  is  nude  of  bodies  it  cannot  be  a  ho'ilv  resurrection 
tnatismeant.  But  'his  s  to  mis'ake  what  the  Apostle  sawin 
t^e  vision.  T»  did  nor  see  a  resurrection  of  soiils.  He  R  iw 
•the  souls  of  them  that  we-e  slutn;'  that  is,  h  had  >•  vision 
of  th"  m  'rtyrs  thena»elvpnin  thes'ateof  the  dead— after  they 
we  e  *lnin,  and  just,  before  their  esurr»ction.  Then  he  saw 
them  r  Re:  'Tney  lived' — not  their  souls,  but  themselves." — 
E.  R.  0.1 
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plicit,  than  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  ungodl v.  I 
feel  convinced,  therefore,  that  in  this  portion  of  the  Scrip 
ture,  if  it  were  intended  tj  foretell  a  resurrection  of  tbe  saints 
distinct  from  that  of  the  ungodly,  much  more  explicit  infor 
mation  would  be  given  concerning  the  /ormerthan  concern 
ing  the  latter. 

7.  The  clause  'This is  the  first  resurrection"  (ver.  5),  which 
is  thought  to  prove  it  literal,  seems  to  me,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  to  prove  the  reverse.     It  is  reasonable— say  the  pre- 
millennialists — to  suppose  that  if  the  xecond  or  last  resur 
rection  be  literal,  the  first  will  be  so  also— differing  from  the 
second  only  in  time.     Unfortunately  for  this  way  of  reason 
ing,  what  in  said  in  the  verse  immediately  following  contra 
dicts  it:  '  Blessed  and  ho'y  is  he  th  it   hath  part  in  the  first 
resurrection  ;  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power  '  (ver. 
6).     Here  '  the. first  resurrection  '  and  '  the  second  death  '  are 
intentionally  brought  together  and   contrasted.     Is  the  first 
death,  then,  of  the  same  nature  with  the  secondt    Does  one 
merely  precede  the  other?     No:  the  first  d'-atn  is  that  of  the 
body,  the  second  that  of  both  body  aiul  soul;  thi  first  death 
is  common  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  second  is 
the  everlasting  portion  of  the  wicked  and  of  them  alone.     To 
suffer  the  first  death  for   Christ  is  made  the  groun  I  (not,  of 
course,  the  meritorious  ground)  of  exemption  from  the  power 
of  the  second  death  (seech  ii.  10.  11).     Now  as  exemption 
from  the  power  o'  the  second  death  is  here  made  to  rest  upon 
a  certain  character,  namely,  fidelity  to  Christ  even  to  death, 
and  in  our  millennial  chapter    xetnption  from  the  power  of 
the  sa-ne  second  death  is  made  to  rest  npon  participation  in 
the  first  resurrection,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  thU 
'  first  resnrre  tion  '  is  meant  to  signify  a  certain  character  in 
tlte  present  life,  and  not  the  possession  of  bodily  reanrreclion 
andg'oryf  '.  .  .  To  mv  mind  th  s  view  of  the  first  resur  ec- 
tion  is  put  beyond  dourit  by  the  following  words:  'Blessed 
and  holy  is  he  that   hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection.'     I 
cannot,  see  what  important  information  is  conveyed  by  these 
words  if '  i  he  first  resurrection  '  menn  a  restoration  to  bodily 
life.     To  tel'  us  that  stints  risen  from  the  dead,  and  reigning 
in  glorified  hoii«-s  with  Christ,  are  holy,  seems  to  me  to   be 
very  un  ik"  the  language  uf  Scripture  every  where  else,  and 
very  superfluous. 

8.  It  is  a  faial  objection  to  the  literal   sense  of  this   pro 
phecy,  as  announcing  the  bodily  resurrection  of  all   d>-ad, 
and  the  chang-  of  »11  liv;ng  saints,  that  it  is  exclusively  a 
martyr-scene — th«  prophet  b  -holding  simtdv  a  resurrection  of 
the  slain,  wh  Teas   this  very  circumstance  eminently  favors 
the  figurative  sense.     The  lit-ral  sense  is  utter'y  inadequate 
to  express  the  resurrection  of  th.-  whole  Church  of  God  bodily 
from  the  grave ;  the  figurative  sense  is  in  '-onso'iance  with 
the  figurative  languaae  of  Scripture  (c  .nip.  Rev.  xi.  11  ;  E/.ek. 
xxxvii.  12-14;  Hos.  vi.  2;  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  U).  with  that  of  the 
best  wri'ers  in  everv  langoage  and  age,  and  expresses  H  con 
ception  woithy  of  the  Spirit  of  Go  I  to  dic'at». 

9.  The  literal  sense  offers  no  consistent  explanation  of  the 
•judgment,  that  was   given  unto'  the   slain  martyrs.    This 
judgment  was  clearly  thit  referred  to  in  ch.  vi.  9-11.*     If  this 
be  correct,  of  course  Ihe  slain  and  those  whn  slrw  them,  must  he 
taken  in  the  same  sense.     If  the  judgment  is  t  >  be  given  to 
the  martyr*  personally  at  the  millenn  uni.  their  Mo  .d  must 
also  be  personally  arenged  ou  them   that  dwell   on   the  e*  th. 
If  the  martyrs  are  to  rise  hod'lv  from  their  graves  in  order 
that  judgment  may  be  personaMy  given  to  them,  then  their 
persecutors  must  be  raised  th^t  vengeance  may  be  rendered 
to  them.'' 

The  writer  adopts  the  view  of  i  hi: scpleb  rated  pas 
sage  that  is  ad  vocal  e<l  by  Alford — the  view  that  has 
been  held  in  Ihe  Church  from  the  earliest  afres. 
It  se^ms  to  be  undeniable  that  this  is  the  view 
that  results  from  the  normal  interpretation  of  the 
passage, — a  view  thnt  should  not  be  set  as'de  but 
fir  most  cogent  reasons.  Whilst  it  is  admitted 
thnt  there  is  much  apparent  force  in  many  of'  the 
considerations  urged  bv  Brown,  it  is  submitted 
that  they  are  not  of  sufficient  force  to  overthrow 
the  normal  interpretation. 

In  continuance  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
normal  interpretation  is  in  line  with,  and  givea 
special  and  beautiful  significance  to,  many  other 
wise  inexplicable  declarations  in  the  word  of 
God.  An  anonymous  writer  in  a  work  entitled 
CREATION  AND  REDEMPTION  (Edinburgh:  Thomas 
Laurie.  18'>*>.  Second  Ed.)  thus  comments: 

"It  is  incumbent  on  un  here  to  sav  a  f-w  words  on  the 

*  [In  it  not  rather  probable  that  icpiVa  wa«  used  in  the 
•erise  in  which  ;t  was  employed.  Mi't.  vii.  'I;  John  ix  39; 
Rom.  ii  2,  3;  and  that  the  sentence  means,  that  to  'he  sainta, 
as  kings,  was  given  the  authority  to  judge? — E.  R.  C.J 
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subject  of  the  First  Resurrection,  for  there  is  a  general 
Impression  that  the  belief  in  it  rests  solely  upon  this  passage, 
(Rev.  xx.  6).  Bu'  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  truth  of  a 
resurrection  of  some  at  t  different  time  from  that  of  the  ge- 
iieial  resurrectiou,  is  evid-nt  from  Scripture,  independe nt  of 
this  passage  in  the  Apocalypse.  Omitting  the  passages  from 
th«  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  sustained  by  the  promises  of 
wliich  the  Old  Testament  worthies,  as  St.  Paul  siys,  suffered 
and  served  God  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  resurrec 
tion'  (Heb.  xi.  3"i),  we  will  st%te  as  briefly  as  may  be  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  words  of  the  Lord  and 
His  Apostles. 

Our  Lord  makes  a  distinction  between  the  resurrection 
which  some  shal>  be  counted  worthy  to  attain  t>>,  and  some 
not,  Luke  xx.  3,  5.  St.  Paul  says  there  U  a  resurrection 
'out  from  Ninons;  the  dead'  (efavaorao-ts)  to  attain  which  he 
strove  with  all  his  might  as  the  prize  to  lie  gained,  fhil.  "i. 
11.  He  also  expreisly  tells  ui,  that  while  en  in  \damall 
di«,  so  in  Christ  .shall  all  be  made  alive;  yet  it  shall  not  be 
all  at  once,  but 'every  man  in  his  own  order;  Christ  the  first 
fruits;  af  er  wards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  If  in  coming'  It  is 
ptrticularly  to  l>e  remarked,  that  wherever  the  resurrect!  >n 
of  Christ,  or  of  His  people,  is  spokwi  •  f  in  Scripture,  it  is  a 
'  resurrection  from  the  d«*d;'  and  wherever  the  generil  re 
surrection  is  spoken  of,  it  it  the  '  resurrection  of  the  d<ad.' 
This  distinction,  tlongh  preserved  in  ninny  instances  in  the 
Enslish  tr  n-dation,  is  t"O  fr -quently  omitted;  but  in  th  i 
Gr  ek  the  o  .e  is  always  coupled  with  the  preposition  ««,  out 
of,  an1!  the  other  is  without  it;  and  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  n-n- 
dered  by  A  mortals ur  ex  moriuts,  asd'sti'ict  fromr«sHrreefior»or- 
tuorum.  In  Rom.  viii.  11,  'The  Spirit  of  Him  that  rais-d  up 
Jtsus  from  the  d°ad,'  it  is  ex  vexplav,  a  mortuis.  So  in  R  mi. 
x.  7;  Eph.  i.  20;  Ileb.  xiii.  20;  1  i-et.  i.  3,  HI.  So  Lazarus 


was  raised  <?/c  vexpiav,  John  xii.  1,  9.  Our  Lord,  in  Hi-  reply 
to  the  Saddticees,  m»d  '  the  distinction  be  ween  th  general 
resurrectiou  of  the  dead,  and  the  resurrection  wh  ch  some 
sh  m'd  be  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to.  The  children  of 
this  age  (oiwi/os)  marry,  but  they  who  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  attain  that  aliav.  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
de*d  (avacmicrtco?  rij?  e<  vexpiav),  shall  not  marry  (Luke  xx. 
34,  3o).  Sr.  Paul,  when  h«  spoke  of  a  resurrection  to  which 
he  strove  to  atf.nin  (Phil.  iii.  8, 11),  and  t  >  which  h  •  was  with 
all  his  might  pressing  forwards,  as  the  high  prize  to  gain 
which  he  was  agonizing,  and  for  which  lie  counted  a  1  else 
loss,  a»  if  on^  preposition  was  nor  enough  to  indicate  his 
meaning,  uses  it  doubled,  (it  ri\v  fS-nvdcrTacnv  rrfv  ex  vt- 
K  mi-  'Si  quomodo  occurrnm  ad  renurreclionem.  quie  est  ex 
mortis.'  If  ft.  Paul  hat  been  looking  only  to  the  general 
resurrection,  h  need  no'  have  civeu  himself  any  tro  ible,  nr 
made  a  iy  sacrifice  to  attain  to  thit ;  for  to  it,  «li,  even  Judas 
and  Nero,  muiti-om^;  but  to  attain  to  the  Firs-  Re-mrrec- 
tion  h  t  had  need  to  press  forward  lor  the  prize  of  that  Call 
ing.  And  thus  in  his  argument  for  the  resur  ection  in  1  C  >r. 
xv.  (vers.  12,  21),  when  ho  speaks  of  the  resurrect  on  gene 
rally,  tie  sp  aks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  deid,  (ai/ao-rao-i? 
vexptan ) ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  it 
is  ex  I'eKpiav,  from  the  deid.  And  he  mirks  the  time  when 
Christ's  p-ople  sh  II  be  raised  fr"m  the  dead,  name'y,  '  at 
Christ's  coming,'  'every  man  in  his  own  order;'  1st,  Ch  ist; 
21,  Christ'r!  peoi.le;  3d,  all  th">  remainder,  at  s  'm«  other  pe 
riod,  which  he  terms  -the  end,'  wh  n  the  last  enemy,  death, 
is  to  be  destrovd,  put  an  end  to  (ve  s.  23-26).  And  it  fol 
lows  as  a  inatt»r  of  course,  that  if  those  who  are  Christ's  are 
to  he  riised  from  th«  rle^d  at  His  coming,  and  if  He  comes 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  to  the  millen 
nium,  this  first  re-uTection  must  b~>  at  least  a  thousand 
years  before  the  general  resurrection." — Jfi.  R.  C.] 


THIRD    OR    GENERAL    END-JUDGMENT.         JUDGMENT     UPON 

SECOND    DEATH. 


SATAN    AND    ALL    HIS    COMPANT. 


CHAPTER  XX.  6-10. 

A.— HEAVENLY  PROGNOSIS  OF  THE    LAST  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 
CHAP.   XX.   6-8. 

6  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection :  on  [over]  such 
the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall   be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ, 

7  and  [ins.  they]  shall  reign  with  him  a  [the]1  thousand  years.     And  when  the  thou- 

8  sand  years  are  expired  [finished],  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  shall 
go  out  to  deceive  [seduce  or  mislead  (^Xa^nai)]  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four 
quarters  [corners]  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  [the]2 
battle  [war]  :  the  number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V»r.  6.  PTisch.  (8th  Ed.)  inserts  the  article  in  accordance  with  X-  B*.;  Alf.  brackets  it;  Lach.  and  Tisch.  (1859)  omit 


with  A.— E.  R.  C.l 

2  Ver.  8.  Tov  ir6\.,  according  to  Codd.  A.  B*.,  et  al. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL  VIEW. 

The  prophecies  relative  to  the  t  hree  judgments 
here  tnper.  so  to  speak,  to  a  point.  The  most 
detailed  of  these  prophecies  was  that  wlii^h  con 
cerned  the  Harlot;  the  proplieny  concerning  the 
Beast  was  couched  in  l°ss  ample  term1*;  and  fiis 
last  prophecy  of  judgment  is  concentrated  in  a 
very  little  sketch,  so  that  we  can  scarce  perceive 
the  articulations  which  separate  one  cycle  from 
another,  and  divide  the  heavenly  prognosis  from 
the  earth-picture.  Nevertheless,  the  breaks  in 
question  are  still  to  be  found.  The  words  of 
rer.  6  do  indeed  glance  back  to  the  thousand 


years ;  but  this  i.t,  manifestly,  in  order  to  the  intro 
duction  of  the  la.'t  judgment,  which  brings  with  it 
the  second  dfoth.  Even  within  this  diminutive 
judgment-picture,  the  antithesis  i^  unmistaka 
ble.  Vers.  7  ami  8  ppeak  of  the  loosing  of  Satan 
nnd  the  seduction  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the 
future  tense.  But  with  ver.  9  the  Seer  makes  a 
historic  presentation,  in  the  prophe'ic  preterite, 
of  the  facl  which  he  has  before  predicted.  The 
plan  of  the  whole  Book  is.  therefore,  retained 
in  this  case  also.  The  perspective  brevity  of 
this  section  testifies  unmistakably  to  the  canoni 
cal  truth  and  chasteness  of  the  description. 
For  an  apocalyptic  fiction,  the  elaboration  of 
t  his  sombre  picture  of  the  last  revolt  of  the  hen- 
then,  the  fiery  judgment  upon  Satan,  and  the 
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second  death  in  the  lake  of  fire,  would  have 
possessed  the  greatest  charms.  Our  Prophet, 
however,  gives  only  the  few  features  that  he  has 
seen — gives  them  as  he  has  seen  them,  darkly, 
in  well-nigh  figureless  language.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  he  is  wearied,  for  soon  after 
follows  the  picture  of  the  perfected  City  of  God, 
magnificently  developed  and  vividly  distinct. 

With  a  beatitude  relative  to  the  sharers  in  the 
first  re*u  rection,  the  perspective  of  the  last 
judgment  is  opened.  The  participants  in  this 
resurrection  are  called  blessed,  as  those  whose 
lot  is  absolutely  decided,  who  have  passed  their 
judgment  and  come  forth  from  it  as  holy  ones, 
forever  consecrate  to  God.  This  retrospect  is 
occasioned  by  the  prospect  of  the  second  death 
as  the  doom  of  the  third  and  last  judgment. 
Over  such  the  second  death  hath  no  authority.  The 
second  dea'h  (deirepof  ddvarog)  is  damnation  in 
the  pool  of  fire,  according  to  ver.  14  and  ch.  xxi. 
8;  not  gradual  dissolution  and  annihilation 
(Rothe).  The  term  eternal  death  [Diisterdieck] 
is  less  explanatory  of  this  mysterious  judgment 
than  the  figurative  expression,  the  pool  of  fire. 
It  is  a  fellowship  with  all  those  who  are  in  that 
condit  on  of  absolute  irritation  which  is  at  the 
same  time  absolute  stagnation,  in  endless  ethical 
self-consumption  and  annihilation  as  a  punish 
ment  for  the  persevering  negation  of  God  and 
the  personal  Kingdom  of  love.  The  opposite  of 
this  death-peril  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
sh  irers  in  the  first  resurrection  will  be  priests 
of  God  and  of  Christ.  This  priesthood,  as  absolute 
submission  to  God  in  blessedness  in  Him,  stands 
contrasted  with  the  unblest  madness  of  the  pool 
of  fire ;  and,  furt  hermore,  it  is  perfect  submission 
in  reference  to  the  economy  of  the  Father  as  well 
as  to  the  economy  of  redemption.  They  offer  the 
whole  creation,  they  offer  the  whole  Church,  with 
all  the  good  things  of  them  both,  evermore  to  God 
and  to  Christ:  and  this  is  the  condition  whereby 
an  eternal  and  ever-better  possession  of  these 
good  things  is  secured — a  participation  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Lord.  Even  in  the  Millennial 
Kingdom  they  shall  reign  with  Christ. 

Not  in  the  vision  form,  but  in  prophetic  dis 
course  'he  Seer  now  announces  the  loosing  of 
Saian  after  the  thousand  years.  He  shall  be 
loosed  out  of  his  prison — not  break  out  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  the  determination  of  God, 
Saian,  and  with  him  all  evil,  must  be  thoroughly 
and  completely  judged.  Hitherto  judgment  has 
been  predorninintly  accomplished  through  in 
strumentalities.  The  historic  judgment  upon 
the  Harlot  was  executed  by  the  Beast,  i.e.,  the 
preliminary  hypocritical  instance  of  evil  has 
been  judged  by  the  perfect  consistency  of  evil, 
in  accordance  with  a  very  general  historic  law;  — 
half-way  ness  succumbs  to  consistency.  Anti- 
cliristian  evil,  as  a  spiritual  power,  has  been 
judged  by  the  spiritual  effect  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ,  by  the  terror  of  His  66!-a 
and  by  the  sword  out  of  His  mouth.  In  the 
end,  however,  Satan  employs  the  means  of 
resistance  s  ill  afforded  him  by  his  creaturely 
strength,  reviving  in  a  convulsive  struggle,  in 
rebellion  against  God;  and  with  the  brutal 
opposition  of  consummate  Satanity,  corresponds 
the  savage  sense  of  strength  of  the  heathen  [na- 
tiona  J  in  the  corners  of  the  earth,  who  have  withdrawn 


themselves  from  the  sanctifying  process  of  the  es- 
chatological  economy  (the  new  oiK.ovfj.ivrj),  aye, 
have  hardened  themselves  under  it,  and  have  be 
come,  especially  in  their  reseninient  against  that 
heavenly  order  of  tilings  which  oversways  them, 
kindred  in  mind  to  Satan.  It  has  been  asked: 
whence  come  these  countless  heathen,  since, 
according  to  ch.  xix.  21,  Christ  has  slain  the 
Antichristian  host?  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  He  slew  them  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth, 
i.e.,  morally  annihilated  them,  which  might  not 
prevent  a  continuance  of  physical  vegetation  on 
their  part,  the  terms  employed,  the  heathen  [na 
tions]  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog,n.$ord  sufficient  explanation.  Ezekiel  prophe 
sied  that  the  people  of  God  should,  long  after  the 
more  familiar  anti-theocratic  assaults,  have  to 
sustain  an  attack  from  the  circle  of  the  remotest 
barbancOrient(Ezek.  xxxviii.nndxxxix.).  This 
eagle-glance  at  the  future,  whose  significance 
trains  of  Huns,  Mongols,  Tartars  and  Turks  have 
already  confirmed,  could  not  be  missing  from  our 
Apocalypse.  The  present  prophecy  is  heralded  in 
ch.  xvi.  12.  But  whilst  Ezekiel,  in  prophesying 
of  Gog  in  the  land  of  Magog,  referred  to  distinct 
Asia.ic  peoples  (see  Dust.,  p.  552),  John  employs 
the  terms  as  a  universal  symbol,  in  designation 
of  all  the  barbarous  peoples  in  the  corners  of 
the  earth — so.  however,  that  the  distant  Orient 
plays  the  principal  part.  The  idea  of  these  last 
heathen  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  churchly 
idea.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  (pagani)  or  of 
the  heaths,  far  remote  from  the  great  centres  of 
civilization,  formed  the  remnants  of  the  o'd 
world — remnants  which  were  both  unconverted 
and  difficult  of  conversion.  Thus  the  entire  old 
world  will  leave  its  remnants  in  a  nioral,  sym 
bolical  heathenism,  which  will  surround  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  not  merely  as  a  terrestrial,  but 
also  as  a  spiritual  boundary.  But  the  idea  that 
Evil  shall  at  last  break  out  and  incur  judgment 
in  such  a  final  heathenish  mutiny,  in  a  brutal 
revolt,  the  stupidity  of  which  is  veiled  by  the 
innumerable  force  of  the  hosts  therein  concerned, 
is  characteristic  of  the  great  Prophet,  who  sees 
tar  above  and  beyond  the  learning  of  th« 
schools. 

EXPLANATIONS  IN  DETAIL. 
Ch.  xx.  6.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he,  etc. — 
As  in  the  process  ot  the  formation  of  Christian 
character,  the  beatitudes  of  the  righteousness 
of  faith  condition  sanctificauon  or  the  becoming 
holy,  so  in  the  condition  of  consummation,  bless 
edness  is  still  more  decidedly  the  eternal 
source  of  the  renewal  of  holiness.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  even  Spinoza  had  a  dim 
idea  of  this,  that  blessedness  is  itself  a  virtue 
and  a  condition  of  virtue.  Even  civic  content 
ment  has,  in  a  limited  degree,  an  ennobling 
influence.  By  holiness,  eternal  and  complete 
consecratedness  to  God  is  here  expre»-8fd. — 
Over  such  the  second  death,  etc  — They 
are  bevond  temptation,  and  cannot  relapse 
into  sin,  and  hence  cannot  full  under  the 
fearful  dominion  of  the  second  death. — 
The  second  death  is,  ver.  14,  declared  to 
be  the  judgment  in  the  pool  of  fire:  eternal 
agitation  amidst  the  eternal  frustration  of  plott 
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and  attempts  :  the  specific  demonic  and  Satanic 
Buffering.  "  A  dying  and  an  inability  to  die," 
ancient  expositors  were  wont  to  say.  The  fact 
is  here  expressed  that  the  Millennial  Kingdom 
forms  only  a  heavenly  circle  of  culture  of  the 
new  world  within  the  old  earth — in  other  words, 
that  the  heathen  [nations],  from  whom  the  last 
rebellion  proceeds,  form  an  antithesis  to  God's 
people  of  the  first  resurrection.  The  remains  of 
the  old  humanity  will  occupy  very  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  new  humanity  which  the 
remains  of  the  pre-Adamite  creation  occupy  to 
the  human  world ;  although  a  general  recogni 
tion  of  Christ,  and,  to  this  extent,  the  beginning 
of  Christianity  amongst  all  these  peoples,  is 
induced  by  Christ's  victory  over  Antichrist 
(ch.  xix.).  The  general  conversion  of  the  hea 
then  even  precedes  the  Parousia  of  Christ. 
They  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christ. — Because  they  shall  be  priests,  they 
shall  also  be  co-regents  with  Christ,  and  being 
both  throughout  the  thousand  years,  they  ap 
pear  unconditionally  elevated  above  the  perils 
of  the  last  Satanic  assault. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  the  thousand  years 
are  finished. — When  the  destination  of  the 
thousand  years  is  fulfilled  (orav  reteatiy).  Sa 
tan  shall  be  loosed. — The  obedience  of  the 
heathen  [nations],  their  Christianity,  their 
faithfulness,  must  finally  undergo  a  fiery  test, 
after  they  have  long  enough  been  spectators  of 
the  Heaven  on  earth,  and  enjoyed,  in  nature  and 
grace,  the  blessings  of  the  Parousia  of  Christ. 
For  a  similar  purpose  Satan  was  permitted  to 
exercise  his  arts  in  the  first  Paradise,  to  tempt 
Joh,  Christ  Himself,  and  His  Apostles.  Such  is 
the  Divine  method  for  the  testing  and  perfect 
ing  of  the  elect,  the  purification  and  sifting 
of  the  churches,  the  unveiling  of  the  wicked  in 
order  to  their  judgment,  and  the  inducement 
of  the  self  judgment  of  Satan,  resulting  in  his 
dynamical  destruction.  Under  this  Divine  eco 
nomy,  evil  in  abstracto  is  permitted  fully  to  de 
velop,  as  is  also  evil  in  concreto,  in  wicked  indi 
viduals,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  wicked,  in  the 
father  of  liars. 

Ver.  8.  And  shall  go  out  to  seduce  [or 
mislead]  the  nations  [Lange:  heathen]. — 
"  The  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  statement 
that  heathen  peoples  are  here  once  more  repre 
sented  as  going  up  to  battle  against  the  saints, 
after  the  destruction  (ch.  xix.  21)  of  all  peoples 
and  kings  that  worshipped  the  Beast1'  (Diis- 
terd.),  is  very  simply  solved  by  a  distinction  be 
tween  the  Antichristian  host  and  the  remaining 
world  of  peoples,  particularly  those  under  the 
Eastern  kings — irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  killing  of  th"  rest  (ch.  xix. 
21)  should  be  taken  literally.  Vitringa  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  "  that  the  i-dvrj,  Gog  and 
Magog,  dwell  in  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
(Ezek.  xxxviii.  15  and  ver.  9)."  *  Another 
difficulty,  according  to  Diisierdieck,  consis's  in 
the  fact  that  foes  belonging  to  this  earthly  life 
fight  against  the  faithful  who  have  part,  in  the 
first  resurrection.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
foolish  proceeding,  but  it  will  not  ou  that 


*  [Th«  O.  V.  reads  here  (Kz-k.  xxxviii.  15) :  "Thou  shall 
come  out  of  thy  place,  namely,  from  the  endt  against  the 
north." — TK.] 


account  be  improbable,  as  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  resurrection  dwell  upon 
earth  in  bodily  form.  Dogs  attack  lions,  beasts 
attack  men,  barbarians  and  savages  attack  civi 
lized  nations,  the  foes  of  Christ,  attack  the  Church 
of  God; — all  these  are  wars  from  motives  of 
sheer  instinct,  the  rationality  of  which  we  have 
not  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  prove.  In  the  an 
tithesis  of  Cain  and  Abel,  it  was,  in  reality,  the 
mortal  who  assaulted  the  immortal.  Consider 
further  "that  these  heathen  peoples  are  seduced 
to  battle  against  the  saints  by  Satan  himself  di 
rectly."  Ch.  xvi.  13,  it  is  affirmed,  militates 
against  this  idea.  That  passage,  however, 
rather  gives  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  should  conceive  of  the  agitation  of 
Satan.  At  first,  as  the  red  Dragon  (ch.  xii.),  he 
had  no  such  definite  organs  as  at  a  later  period 
(ch.  xiii.),  and  yet  even  then  he  could  work  by 
spiritual  influences.  And  even  though  the  Beast 
and  the  False  Prophet  are  destroyed,  the  frogs, 
which  went  forth  from  their  mouths  as  well  as  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dragon,  reminiscences  of  ran 
cor,  resentment  and  rage  \_Groll,  Gram  und 
Grimm],  can  be  made  effectual  for  the  seduction 
of  the  heathen,  primarily  through  their  Ifaders. 
In  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. — Heng- 
stenberg,  in  the  interest  of  his  exegesis,  h»s 
very  ingeniously  taken  the  edge  off  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  by  striving  to  prove  that  the 
corners  comprehend  that  which  lies  within  them, 
and  that  hence  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  de 
note  the  same  ground  as  TO  TT/MTOT  -i/<;  yrj<;  (see 
his  citations,  vol.  ii.,  368eq.  [Eng.  Trans.]).  But 
allowing  that  the  four  corners  mig'it  denote,  by 
synecdoche,  the  complete  totality  of  the  land  or 
the  people,  such  a  use  of  the  term  is  entirely  dif 
ferent  from  the  present  statement,  that  Satan 
shall  go  out  to  seduce  the  heathen  in  the  four  cor 
ners;  and  from  the  further  statement  that  they  went 
up  upon  the  b/eadth  of  the  earth.  Gog  and  Ma 
gog. — The  following  questions  arise  here:  1. 
What  ethnographical  sense  did  the  theocratic 
world  attach  to  Gog  and  Magog?  '2.  How  did 
Gog  and  Magog  become,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  symbol  of  the  last  foes  of  the  theocratic 
Church  of  God?  3.  How  has  the  Apocalypse 
taken  up  this  symbol  and  applied  it  in  manifold 
forms?  4.  How  is  the  same  idea  reflected  in 
Jewish  tradition?  [1.]  In  respect  to  Biblical 
ethnography,  the  name  of  Magog  appears,  by 
the  side  of  Gomer,  amongst  the  sons  of  Japhet, 
Gen.  x.  2;  see  Comm.  on  Genesis,  p.  348  [Am. 
Ed.].  Josephus  explains  Mngog  as  indicative 
of  toe  Scythians.  "Magog  seems  to  be  a  col 
lective  name,  denoting  the  sum  of  the  peoples 
situate  In  Media  and  the  Caucasian  Mountains, 
concerning  whom  a  vague  report  had  reached 
ihe  Hebrews,  etc."  See  Winer,  Title  MAGOG; 
Diisterdieck,  Note  on  p.  552  Gog,  according  to 
Uhlemann,  as  there  quoted,  and  others,  means 
mountain;  Magog  the  dwelling-place,  or  land  of 
Gog.  According  to  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxviii.  2,  the 
prince  or  the  nation  is  called  Gog.  the  land  of 
the  samf  being  denominated  Magog,  which  em 
braces  Rosch,*  Meshech  and  Tubal  (see  the  table 
of  nations).  [2.]  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezekiel, 

*  [The   LXX.  has  'Pw,  hut  neither  the  Vulgate,  nor  the 
German,  nor  the  KnglUb  Versiou,  gives  it. — E.  K.  C.J 
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the  spirit  of  prophecy  has,  in  accordance  with  a 
distinct  ethical  pre-supposition,  arrived  at  the 
idea  that  the  people  of  God  shall,  after  all  its 
conflicts  with  familiar  anti-theocratic  enemies, 
after  its  complete  restoration,  re-instalement 
and  renewal,  have  to  undergo  one  more  last  as 
sault  from  the  rude  and  brutal  enmity  of 
Eastern  barbarian  nations.  These  enemies 
are  introduced  by  Ezekiel  under  the  names  of 
Gog  and  Magog.  Hitzig  (Commentar.  zu  Ezech., 
p  288)  thinks  that  the  Prophet  chose  the  name 
Gog,  the  Scyihian,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
name  of  the  most  remote  peoples  ;  and  adds  that 
the  Scythians  had  appeared  in  Palestine  not  so 
very  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy 
— two  explanations  which  invalidate  each  other. 
On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Scythians  had 
been  in  Palestine  previous  to  the  prophecy, 
comp.  Winer,  Title  SCYTHIANS.  We  behold  in 
the  name  the  symbolic  term  for  the  rudest  and 
most  savage  heathenism  as  contrasted  with  the 
perfected  Theocracy.  Jehovah  will  curb,  sub 
due  and  destroy  Gog  like  a  wild  beast.  [3.]  In 
harmony  with  the  same  eschatological  idea,  the 
Apocalypse  took  up  the  symbolical  announce 
ment,  and  to  its  representation  of  Gog  and  M*- 
gog  as  two  collateral  powers  the  inducement  was 
given  by  Ezekiel,  in  his  designation  of  Magog  as 
a  complex  of  different  peoples.  In  the  general 
judgment  picture  (Rev.  xvi.)  these  enemies  ap 
pear  as  the  kings  of  the  east,  who  come  from  the 
region  of  barbarism  beyond  the  Euphrates.  [4.] 
"In  Jewish  Theology,  also,  the  two  names,  of 


which  the  first  denotes  in  Ezekiel  /.  c.,  the  king 
of  the  land  and  people  of  Magog,  are  found  in 
conjunction  as  the  names  of  nations  :  In  fine  ex- 
tremitalis  dterum  Gog  et  Magog  et  ezercitus  eorum 
adxcendent  Ilierotolyma  et  per  manus  regis  Messise 
ipsi  cndent,  et  VII.  annos  dterum  ardebunt  filii  Is 
raelis  ex  armis  eorum  (  Targ.  Ilteros.  in  Num.  xi.  27, 
etc.)."  DUESTEKDIECK.  Comp.  De  Wette,  p  191. 
Ibid.,  singular  interpretations  of  the  names  by 
Augustine,  Jerome  et  al. ;  application  to  the 
Goths,  Saracens,  Turks,  all  enemies  of  the 
Church,  Antichrist.  "The  sorriest  interpreta 
tion  is  that  of  Bar  Cochab  (Wetst. )."  Hengstenb. 
(ii.  p.  309  [Eng.  Tr.])  seems  to  find  a  significancy 
in  Brentano's  initial  juxtaposition  of  Gog,  Magog 
and  Demagog.  A  witty  reply  to  the  perhaps 
only  seeming  desire  to  discover  Gog  and  Magog 
in  the  demagogues  of  the  19th  century,  see  in 
Ebrard,  Note,  p.  517.  To  the  war. — That  last 
great  war,  foretold  for  ages  by  Prophecy.  The 
number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
— According  to  Ezekiel  even,  Gog  leads  with  him 
a  mixture  of  eastern  nations  (as  did,  in  reality, 
Attila,  Genghis  Khan  and  Timur).  At  the  same 
time,  the  figure  employed  is  expressive,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  multitude  of  sordid  human 
natures,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  blind  trust 
in  this  multitude.  The  salvability  of  the  Scy 
thians,  however,  is  expressly  declared  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  Col.  iii.  11. 

In  the  coalition  of  Satan  with  the  mob  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  the  combination  of  demon  and  beast, 
serpent  and  swine,  formed  by  the  dragon  figure, 
is  completely  realized. 


B.— EARTH-PICTURE  OF  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT. 
CHAP.  XX.  9,  10. 

9  And  they  went  up  on  [cm.  on — ins.  upon]  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and  compassed 
[encompassed]  the  camp  [army  or  fortification  (7ra/>e///3«^')]  of  the  saints  about  [ora. 
about],  and  the  beloved  city:  and  fire  came  down  from  God  [or  om.  from  God]1  out  of 
10  [ms.  the]  heaven,  and  devoured  them.  And  the  devil  that  deceived  [seduceth  or  mis- 
leadeth]  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  [ins.  the]  fire  and  [or  ins.  the]2  brimstone, 
where  [ins.  also  are]  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are  [pm.  are],  and  [ins.  they] 
shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages], 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9.   'Airb  TOV  8cov  IB  supported  by  Codd.  {<•  B*.,  tt  al,  but  is  not  firmly  established.     [Tree,  inserts;  Lach.,  Alt. 
Tisch.,omit  with  A.— E.  R.  C.J 

2  VPF.  10.   [Tiachendorf  (8th  Ed.)  inserts  this  article  with  N.;  Lach..  Tisch.  (1859),  Trejr.,  Alford,  omit  with  A   B*  P    et 
al.— E.  K.  C.J 

withstanding  its  terrifically  mighty  development, 

EXEOETICAL   AND   CRITICAL.  is  instantaneously  annihilated.     These  enemies, 

with  their  creaturely  forces,  stand  opposed,  as 

SYNOPTICAL  VIEW.  they  think,  merely  to  a  city  of  the  children  of 

By  the  prophetic  preterite,  as  well  as  by  the    peace,  whilst  in  reality  they  are  drawn  up  against 

brevity  of  the  description,  the  Seer  expresses  the    all  the  cosmical  powers  of  Heaven.     And  they 

•vanity  of  this  last  rebellion,  which  is  aimed  di-    went  up  upon  the  breadth  of  the  earth.    The  idea  is 

rectly  against  God  in  His  people,  and  which,  not-    that  they  come  from  the  low-lands  of  the  corners 
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of  the  earth — to  destroy  the  City  of  God  upon  the 
more  central,  elevated  plain  of  the  earth.  But 
that  the  words  are  intended  to  convey  the  pre 
cise  idea  of  a  going  up  against  Jerusalem,  is  diffi 
cult  to  suppose,  because  for  the  Seer  the  true 
Jerusalem,  according  to  chap,  xxi.,  comes  down 
from  Heaven,  and  here  only  the  beloved  city  is 
spoken  of,  which,  as  well  as  the  camp  of  the  saints 
— who  are  drawn  up  before  the  city,  in  order  to 
its  protection — the  enemies  encompass.  It  cannot 
be  without  reason  that  the  Seer  has  here  avoided 
the  nnme  of  Jerusalem  (although  for  an  Israel- 
itish  heart  it  might  be  paraphrased  by  the  ex 
pression,  the  beloved  city),  whilst  in  chap.  xxi.  he 
uses  the  name  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  Gal.  iv.  26.  At 
this  moment,  when  the  last  and,  apparently,  the 
most,  fearful  crisis  of  the  world's  history  is  close 
at  hand — a  crisis  which  is  all  the  more  fearful, 
or,  we  might  say,  the  more  demonically  unnatu 
ral,  if  we  conceive  of  the  glorified  Christ  as  shut 
in,  together  with  the  saints,  by  the  hostile  host — 
there  falls  from  Heaven  a  fire  which  consumes 
the  foe.  An  exegetical  reading,  with  the  confi- 
dent  feeling  that  this  direct  war  against  God 
must  likewise  be  put  down  by  God,  has  added 
the  words,  from  God ;  viewed  in  another  as 
pect,  however,  the  brief  term  from  Heaven  is 
more  effective;  Heaven  itself,  the  whole  Cosmos, 
against  which  they  finally  rage,  must  now,  for 
God's  sake,  react  against  them,  in  destroying 
might,  with  its  fire.  And  now  Satan  himself, 
who  seduceth  the  nations,  is  cast  into  the  pool 
of  the  fire  and  brimstone,  whither  the  Beast,  and  the 
False  Prophet  have  preceded  him.  This  view, 
like  the  discourse  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxv.),  is  at 
variance  with  the  mediaeval  idea  that  Satan,  as 
a  fire-demon  and  prince  of  hell,  torments  souls 
in  hell.  They  shall,  it,  is  declared,  be  tormented 
day  and  night  into  the  seons  of  the  seons  To  the 
essence  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  prince  of 
darkness  and  his  consorts,  their  sphere  and  ex 
ternal  mode  of  existence  shall  correspond.  There 
are  in  their  character  no  motives  for  a  change; 
except  that  through  the  consummate  stagnation 
of  their  condition,  their  consummate  irritation 
must  be  more  and  more  neutralized. 


EXPLANATIONS    IN    DETAIL. 

Chap.  xx.  9.  And  they  went  up. — Hab.  i. 

6.  "The  term  avaSaiveiv,  usual  where  military 
marches  are  spoken  of  (1  Ki.  xxii.  4;  Ju.  i.  1), 
because  the  position  of  the  attacked  is  naturally 
conceived  of  as  on  a  height  (Hengstenberg),  is 
the  more  fitting  here,  since  the  march   of  the 
heathen  is  really  directed  upward  against  Jeru 
salem."  DUKSTERUIECK.     The  primary  statement 
is  rather,  however,  that  (hey  go  up  upon  thebreadth 
of  the  earth,  the   symbolic  elevated  plain  of  the 
earth,  which,  as  such,  forms  the  specific  antithe 
sis  to  the  symbolic  four  corners  of  the  earth;   it 
is  the  highland  of  the  spirit.     The  object  of  the 
attack   is  then,  certainly,  defined  in  accordance 
with  an  Old  Testament  conception  (see  Zech.  xii. 

7,  8;     comp.   Kohler,    Sacharja,    p.  185).       The 
saints  have  encamped  about  the  beloved  city  to 
protect  it.     All  the  forces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hea 
ven  form  the  defence  for  all  its  possessions.     If 
we  glance  once  more  at  the  passage  cited  [Zcch. 
xii.  7,  8],  Zech.  xiv.  1,  2  might  seem  to  aiford  an 
explanation  as  to  wherefore  the  Seer  did  not  call 
thebeloved  city  Jerusalem.    Grotiusapprehended 
the  Seven  Churches  by  the  camp  of  the   saints, 
and  Constantinople  by  the  beloved  city.     Others 
(Augustine,   Vitringa,   Hengstenberg)    have  re 
garded  the  city  as  the  Church;    Bengel  and  most 
moderns,  as  Jerusalem. 

And  fire  came  down. — Ezek.  xxxix.  6; 
xxxviii.  22;  Gen.  xix.  24;  Lev.  x.  2:  Num.  xvi. 
35;  Luke  ix.  54.  See  SYN.  VIEW.  The  fire  catas 
trophe  shows  that  the  universal  judgment  of  the 
world  is  at  hand — the  fiery  metamorphosis  of  the 
earth.  And  consumed  them. — To  be  under 
stood  of  the  destruction  of  their  life  in  this  pre 
sent  world. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  devil  that  seduceth  (or 
misleadeth)  them. — \\/.avuv,  as  the  present 
participle,  denotes  the  continuance  of  sin  under 
punishment.  And  they  shall  be  tormented. 
— Namely,  the  Devil,  the  Beast,  and  the  False 
Prophet.  A  preliminary  general  presentment, 
see  in  chap.  xiv.  11 ;  the  final  presentment,  chap. 
xx.  14,  15;  xxi.  8. 


SECTION  SEVENTH. 

The  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth.      The  Kingdom  of  Glory. 
CHAP.  XX.  11— XXII.  5. 

A.— IDEAL  HEAVENLY  WORLD-PICTURE  OF  THE  CONSUMMATION— ABOUT  TO  CHANG 
TO  THE  REAL  WORLD-PICTURE  OF  THE  NEW  EARTH. 

CHAP.  XX.  11— XXI.  8. 

1.     The  End  of  the  World;    the  Resurrection;    the  Judgment. 

11  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  [the  one  sitting  upon 
it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away  [om.  away]  ;  and  there  wa 

12  found  no  place  [place  was  not  found]  for  them.     And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  an 
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great  [the  great  and  the  small],1  stand  [standing]  before  God  [om.  God — in*,  the 
throne]  ;2  and  the  [pin.  the]  books  were  opened :  and  another  book  was  opened,  which 
is  the  book  of  life:  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  [the]  things  which 

13  were  [pm.  which  were]  written  in  the   books,  according  to  their  works.     And  the 
sea  gave  up  [forth]  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell  [hades]  deli 
vered  up  [gave  forth]  the  dead  which  were  in  them  :  and  they  were  judged  every 

14  man  [each]  acc'ording  to  their  works.     And  death  and  hell  [hades]  were  cast  into 
the  lake  of  [ins.  the]  fire.     This  is  the  second  death3  [ins.  ,  the  lake  of  the  fire].4 

15  And  whosoever  [if  any  one]  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  [ins.  he]  was 
cast  into  the  lake  of  [ins.  the]  fire. 

2.   The  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth.     The  Clarified  World  and  the  Kingdom  of  Glory. 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-8. 

And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
were  passed  away  [departed]  ;5  and  there  was  no  more  sea  [the  sea  is  no  more]. 

2  And  I  John  [om.  John]6  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God 
[pm.  from  God]  out  of  [ins.  the]    heaven   [ins.  from  God],  prepared  as  a  bride 

3  adorned  for  her  husband.     And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  [om.  heaven 
— ins.  the  throne]7  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will 
dwell  [tabernacle]  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people  [peoples],8  and  God 

4  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God  [or  om.  and  be  their  God].9     And 
God  [God  or  om.  God]10  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  [every  tear]  from  their  eyes ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death  [death  shall  be  no  more],  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying^ 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  [nor  shall  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  pain,  be 

5  any  more]  :  for  the  former  [first]  things  are  passed  away  [departed].     And  he  that 
sat  [the  one  sitting]  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.     And  he 
said  [saith]  unto  me  [or  om.  unto  me],11  Write :  for  these  words  are  true  and  faith- 

6  ful  [faithful  and  true].12     And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  [They  are]  done  [or  fulfilled].13 
I  am  [or  a?n]u  [ins.  the]  Alpha  and  [ins.  the]  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  [thirsteth]  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life 

7  freely.     He  that  overcorneth  [or  conquereth]  shall  inherit  all  [om.  all — ins.  these]15 
things  ;  and  I  will  be  his  [om.  his— ins.  to  him  a]  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  [om.  my — 

8  ins.  to  me  a]  son.     But  [ins.  to]  the  fearful  [cowardly],  and  unbelieving,  and16  the 
[om.  the]  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers  [fornicators],  and  sorcerers, 
and  idolaters,  and  all  [ins.  the]  liars,  shall  have  [om.  shall  have]  their  part  [ins.  shall 
be]  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone :  [,]  which  is  the  second  death. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vpr.  12.  The  Recepta  inverts  the  order,  giving  "small  and  great." 

*  Ver.  12.  Codd.  A.  B*.,  et  al,  give  Qpovuo  ;  the  Rec.  gives  8eov. 
8  Vcr.  14.   A.  B*.,  et  nl.,  give  oJros  o  8a.va.ros  6  {eurepd?  etm. 

*  Ver.  14.  This  clause  is  omitted  hy  the  Rec.  [Crit.  Eds.  insert  it  in  ace.  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.— E.  R.  C.] 
6  Chap.  xxi.  1.  X.  A.  B*.  give  awi/AOu!/  instead  of  jrapr)A(J«. 

*  Ver.  2.  "  The  words  eyu)  'laiai/v.  were  interpolated  from  the  Vulgate  by  Erasmus."  (DELITZSCH.) 
'  Ver.  3.  [Tisch.,  Treir.,  Alf.  giveflpoi/ou  w>th  K-  A.,  Vu!y.,  elal.;  B.*  P.  givn  ovpa.vov.-K.  R.  C.J 

*  Ver.  3.  Cod.  A.  and  Lachmann  [Tmch.,  Treg  ,  Alf.]  give  Aaoi ;  Cod.  B*.,  Vuly.,  et  al.  give  the  singular,  whic  hii  more  in 
accordance  with  the  symbolical  expression. 

•Ver.  3.  [Tisch.  (8th  Ed.},  Treg.  omit  with  tf.  B.,*  et  al.;  Lach.,  Tisch.  (1859),  Alf.  give  it  with  A.  P.,  VtSg.,etal. 
-E.  R.  C.J 

10  Ver.  4.  [Ti«rh.,  omitting  the  last  clau«e  of  ver.  3  inserts  merely  a  comma  between  airriav  and  icai.  The  rendering  of 
his  reading  is — God  Himself  shull  be  tcilh  them,  and  ihnll  wipe,  etc. — E.  R.  C  ] 

"  Ver.  5.  [Crit.  Eds.  generally  omit  /otoi  with  A.  B*.;  it  is  given  hy  X-  P.— E.  R.  C.] 

12  Ver.  6.   A.  B*.,  el  al.,  give  nio-roi  xal  a\ij9i.voi ;  the  Rec.  reads  inversely. 

18  Ver.  6.  There  are  three  readings  here:  A.,  el  a'.,  give  yiyovav;  B.*  gives  yiyova.  fyia,  etc.;  the  Rec.  takes  its  reading 
from  chap.  xvi.  17.  [Lach.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed  ),  Treg.  give  yeyoi'ai' ;  Alf.  brackets  the  v. — E.  R.  C.] 

l«Ver.  6.  [Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  omits  eijti  with  tf.  B.*  P.;  Lach.,  Treg.,  Tisch.  (1859)  insert  it  with  A.,  VuJg.,  el  al.;  Alf. 
bracket*.  The  reading  of  the  entire  passage  from  yeyova.  (v)  in  exceedingly  uncertain.  The  possible  renderings  as  given 
by  Alford  are  :  "Ttiey  (vis.:  these  words  or  all  things)  are  fulfilled,  I  am  the  Alpha  find  the  Omega"  or  "/  am  become  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega"— K.  R.  C  ] 

15  Ver.  7.   The  reading  TO.VTO,.  in  ace.  with  Codd.  A.  B*.,  et  al.,  is  given  instead  of  the  Rec. 

18  Ver.  8.  Cod.  B.,  et  al.,  insert  «tai  a/oiapTuiAoi?.  Since  djriorois  is  given  in  a  more  special  sense,  a/iapr.  might  be  given 
in  a  more  special  si-use  also.  On  account,  however,  of  the  significant  totality  of  terms,  it  seems  to  be  an  addition. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL   VIEW. 
Two  points  must   here   be  established  at  the 


outset.  First,  the  detachment  of  the  section 
*ch.  xx.  11-14  from  the  foregoing  last  special 
judgment,  the  judgment  upon  Sutan.  Secondly, 
the  distinction,  which  is  carried  out  here  also, 
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of  a  predominantly  heavenly-ideal  and  a  predo 
minantly  terrestri-real  vision-picture,  or  the  dis 
tinction  of  thesections  ch.  xxi.  1-8  and  ch  xxi.  9 — 
xxii.  5.  In  respect  to  the  first  point,  with  the 
judgment  upon  Satan  the  last  part  of  the  world- 
judgment  internal  to  this  present  world  and 
life,  or  the  outpouring  of  the  Vials  of  Anger,  is 
accomplished.  Though  the  universal  end-judg 
ment  is,  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  pre 
eminently  denominated  the  Dies  Irse,  it  lies  be 
yond  the  proper  department  of  the  Vials  of  An 
ger,  since  it  introduces  the  eternal  dooms,  and  is 
a  judgment  unto  life  for  the  blessed,  as  well  as 
a  death-judgment  upon  the  damned;  irrespec 
tive  of  the  fact  that  the  term  of  the  end-judg 
ment  is,  in  Eschatology,  summed  up  together 
with  the  foregoing  special  judgments  in  one 
great  Day  of  Wrath,  whoso  prelude  is  to  be  be 
held  in  the  day  of  wrath  upon  Jerusalem.  In 
respect  to  the  second  point,  we  must  not  over 
look  the  fact  that  the  two  finales  contained  in  ch. 
xxi.  6,  7  and  ch.  xxii.  4,  5  would,  as  tautologies, 
obscure  the  text,  if  they  were  not  to  be  regarded 
as  parallels,  in  perfect  analogy  with  the  paral 
lels  ch.  xii.  6  and  xii.  14.  The  antithesis  does 
here,  indeed,  issue  in  a  point  in  which  the  two 
lines  are  not  so  strongly  distinguished — Heaven 
descends  to  earth :  earth  becomes  Heaven — ; 
still,  the  pause  between  the  visional  Heaven- 
picture  and  the  appearance  of  the  City  of  God 
upon  earth  is  distinctly  perceptible  (chap.  xxi. 
10). 

The  present  Section  A  branches  into  the  great 
antithesis  of  the  end  of  the  old  world  and  the 
appearance  or,  primarily,  the  heavenly  develop 
ment,  of  the  new  world. 

The  centre  and  causality  of  the  end  of  the 
world  is  the  great  white  throne  and  the  Judge 
enthroned  thereon.  The  adjectives  great  and 
white  manifestly  denote  the  majesty  and  holiness 
of  the  Judge  and  His  judgment. 

In  harmony  with  the  universalism  of  the  judg 
ment  and  in  accordance  with  vers.  4  and  5,  God 
Himself  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Judge;  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is 
the  appearance  of  the  great  judging  God(T'it.  ii.  13), 
and  thus  His  Puvousia  has  here  mediated  the 
Lnst  Judgment.  With  the  great  appearance  of 
God  the  Judge,  a  complete  subversion  of  the  old 
form  of  the  world  takes  place  : — the  corporeal 
world  becomes  nothing;  the  spiritual  world 
becomes  all.  From  His  face  the  earth  and 
the  Heaven  fled:  and  fled  without  a  goal — thev 
vanished.  This  cannot,  be  apprehended  as  a 
real  annihilation  of  the  world,  as  the  ancient  or 
thodoxy  maintained.  And  though  the  idea  doe 
essentially  coincide  with  the  fiery  metamorphosis 
of  2  Pet.  iii.  10-13,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Seer  hyperbolioilly  to  express  that  fact  [of 
the  fiery  metamorphosis].  Rather,  in  the  anti 
thesis,  Thecorporeal  world  vanishes,  the  spiritual 
world  appears,  is  contained  the  strongest  ex 
pression  of  the  thought  that  at  last,  under  the 
almighty  operation  of  the  absolute  personality 
of  God,  personal  relations,  as  the  true  life-prin 
ciples  of  the  world,  must  become  perfectly  mani 
fest.  Above  all,  the  old  antithesis  between 
Heaven  and  earth  is  hereby  removed.  But  a.c 
decidedly  as  worldly  relations  withdraw,  spirit 
ual  relations  come  into  prominence.  The  Seer 


beholds  the  dead  standing  before  the  throne; — the 
great,  because  even  the  greatest  is  subject  to  this 
judgment,  and  the  small,  because  even  the  small 
est  shall  have  perfect  justice    done  him  here. 
And  with  this  the  general   resurrection  is    ex 
pressed  ;   emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  it,  however, 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  first  resurrection, 
because   it  is  not  specifically  a  resurrection  to 
life.       Clearly    and    positively    as    personalities 
themselves  appear  before  the  throne,  just  so  dis 
tinctly  are    all    the  works   of  all   individuals — 
works  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  characters 
and  which  have   fixed   their  destinies — in  ever 
lasting   remembrance.       There    are    the    books, 
which  are  opened    for  the  revelation   of  these 
works,  in  the  unitous  character  of  which  latter 
the  judicial  sentence  is,  de  facto,  already  extant 
(Matt.  xii.  37).     From  the  books   the  Seer  dis 
tinguishes  the  book,  the  book  of  life,  as  the  book 
/car'  i$oxr/v,  the    Bible  of  eternity    set  forth  in 
living  Divine   images.     In  this  book,  that  sum 
total  is  already  made  up,  for  which  the  books  in 
the  plural  contain,   amongst   other  things,    the 
material.     Those   who  are  written  in  this  book 
have  already,    in  spirit,    passed   the  judgment 
(John    v.   24;   Rom.  vi.  ;  Gal.  ii.  19).     The    re 
sult  of  the  life  of  other  men  is  contained  in  the 
books,  but  is  also  summed  up  in  the  brief  epi 
tome  presented  in  the  statement  that  they  have 
fallen  under  judgment   if   their   names  are  not 
found  in  the  book  of  life.     The  following  anti 
theses  should   be  noted :    1.   The  books  and  the 
book;   2.  The    works   and   the    names;    3.   The 
lostness  of  the  names  of  the  lost  in  the  confusion, 
of  their    works  ;  and    the   concentration  of  the 
works  of  faith  in  the  names  of  the  faithful,  the 
perfected  characters.     Formally,  therefore,  the 
judgment  is  general ;  all  stand  before  the  throne. 
And  it  must  all  the  more  be  general,  since  the 
very  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  mass 
of  the   unrighteous  is  itself  the  expression  and 
illustration  of  the  judgment.     In  a  material  as 
pect,  however,  the  general  judgment,  with  this 
very  separation  of  the  righteous,  brings  in  view 
the  special  judgment   of  damnation  ;  the  more, 
since  the  truly  perfected  Cnristians,  the  escha- 
tological  Christians  we  might  say  the  approved 
ones  of  the  end-time,  with  all  the  martyrs,  who 
represent  a  spiritual  end-time  through  the  en 
tire    course    of    the    world's    history    (scarcely 
those  also  who  have  become  believers  during  the 
thousand  years),  are  already,  through   the  first 
resurrection,  not  only  exempted  from  the  judg 
ment,  but  also  called  to  share  in  its  administra 
tion. 

This  general  description  of  the  judgment  is 
followed  by  a  specialization  which  goes  back  to 
the  beginning.  And  first  in  regard  to  the  dead. 
They  come  back  from  every  direction  out  of  the 
condition  in  which  they  have  been  hitherto  ; 
through  the  medium  of  the  general  resurrec 
tion  they  are  placed  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Not  even  into  the  abyss  could  they  have  sunk  so 
deep  as  not  to  appear  again.  We,  therefore,  ap 
prehend  the  detailed  description  as  a  gradation. 
That  they  are  given  back  by  the  earth  is  as 
sumed  by  the  Seer  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
also  by  the  sea,  in  whose  depths  they  seemed  to 
have  vanished  forever;  by  death,  by  the  power 
of  death  itself;  and  by  the  realm  of  the  dead 
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[Hades]* — are  they  given  up.     So    far  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  concerned,  these  cate 
gories  are  all  alike:  in   whatever  way  they  [as 
to  body]  perished,  they  all  [as  to  soul]  live  on. 
Again,   so   far  as  death   is  concerned,  they  are 
all  dead  and  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  [Hades]. 
But  in  respect  of  the  relation  of  these  categories 
to  a  bodily  appearance  before  the  throne  of  God, 
gradual  distinctions  are  formed.     They  vanished 
in  the  depth  of  the  ocean  ; — they  are  here  again. 
They  seemed  long  since  a  prey  to  the  power  of 
death; — they  are  living  again.     They  seemed  to 
be  floating  away  as  shades  in  the  gloomy  land 
beyond  the  portals  of  death  ; — here  they  come  as 
entire  men  in  tbe  reality  of  earthly  life,  summoned 
before   the  judgment  throne    of  God.     So   they 
are  judged,  each   one  according  to  h>s  work.      The 
judgment  is  thus  thoroughly  general  and  thor 
oughly   individual,    and    likewise,   as    the   final 
judgment,  characterized  as  in   accordance  with 
the  works  of  those  judged  (Matt.   xxv.).     Tne 
judgment  makes  a  thorough  end  of  the  old  form 
of  the  world.     Death   itself  is  cast  into  the  pool 
of  fire.     As    the    natural  life  of   the  blessed  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  spiritual  life,  so  the  natural 
death  is  merged  into  the  spiritual  death.     The 
natural  death  appertains  to  the  region  of  becom 
ing  ;  with  the  abolition  of  this  region,  it  is  itself 
abolished.     What  remains  of  it  is  the  sense  of 
ontinual  self-annihilation  in  the  region  of  an 
bsolutely  indifferentized  [neutralized]  self-tor- 
enting  existence.     The  whole  institution  of  the 
calm  of  the  dead  [Hades],  so  far  as  its  dark 
Je  is  concerned,  passes  into  the  pool  of  fire, 
nto  the  condition   of  a   death   multiplied   into 
self,  and  yet  a  conscious,  living  death.     Again, 
ogether  with  death  and  Hades,  the  spiritually 
ead  incur    the  judgment  of  the   pool   of  fin. 
jife,  life,  life,  to  infinitude,  is  denoted  when  it 
s  said:  the  name  is  found  in  the  book  of  life, 
he  contrast  is  death,  death,  death,  to  infinitude, 
liddle    positions,    uncertain,    wavering    forms, 
ave  ceased  to  be,  for  it  is  the  harvest  of  the 
orld. 

The  pool  of  fire,  or  the  pond-like,  stagnating 
ake  of  fire,  denotes  the  entire  precipitate  of  the 
ivorld  and  worldly  history;  hence  the  new 
rorld  can  unfold  itself,  over  against  it,  in  all  its 
lory.  The  Seer  first  beholds  the  new  world  in 
lie  antithesis  of  the  new  Heaven  and  the  new 
arth,  for  the  old  Heaven  and  the  old  earth 
ave  departed,  and  the  sea  is  not  any  more.  The 
ea  is  tbe  womb  of  shapeless  life,  as  the  nutri- 
nent  of  life  that  is  in  process  of  shaping,  and 
n  this  respect  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  region 
f  l>f.om.irnj,  but  not  of  the  region  of  being.  It 
vill  he  understood  that  Heaven  and  earth  are 
ntended  not  in  the  cosmical  sense  merely,  but 
Iso  in  ihe  spiritual  sense,  and  this  may  be  true 
f  the  sea  also.  For  the  sea  of  nations  is,  in 
ommon  with  the  mundane  sea,  a  womb — a 
vomb  of  characters,  as  the  latter  is  of  creatures, 
t  which  is  to  unite  Heaven  and  earth  is  the 
rfoli/  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  prepared  ii  Heaven 
y  God  a*  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

Our  first  business  here  is  to  reconcile  this 
'arousia  of  the  perfected  Church  of  God  with 
be  Parousia  of  Christ  and  His  escort  (ch.  xix. 
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14).  It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  confused 
notion  that  another  Parousia  of  Christ  from 
Heaven  must  ensue  here.  Consequently,  we 
must  distinguish  the  train  of  His  elect,  which 
has  accompanied  Him  to  earth,  and  has  here 
compacted  itself  into  a  whole,  from  the  general 
constituents  of  the  Church  Triumphant;  a  dis 
tinction  which  was  suggested  in  chs.  vii.  and 
xiv.  The  Church  Triumphant  in  the  other 
world  does  not  consist  purely  of  warriors  of  God 
\_Gottesk(impfer~\  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that 
term,  and  it  has  found  a  new  home  in  that  other 
world.  Therefore  the  barrier  between  Heaven 
and  earth  must  be  in  the  act  of  vanishing,  if  the 
new  earth  is  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
becoming  the  mother-country  of  the  new  Church 
of  God.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  polar 
vital  law:  Principial  consummation  bears  upward 
from  earth  to  Heaven;  the  consummate  appear 
ance  of  life  brings  back  again  from  Heaven  to 
earth.  This  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  fol 
lows:  Redemption,  as  principial,  first  conducts 
the  redeemed  from  without  inwards;  next.,  as 
eschatological,  from  within  outwards. 

Thus  ensues  the  heavenly  consummation  of 
God's  Kingdom  upon  earth.  It  is  proclaimed 
by  a  great  voice  from  the  Throne — hence  by  a 
solemn  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  Divine 
government — in  a  progressive  series  of  theocratic 
items. 

First,  the  theocratic  cultus  shall  find  its  fulfill 
ment  in  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
glory.  Bfhold,  the  Tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men. 
That  which  was  typically  heralded  by  the  Jew 
ish  tabernacle,  and,  later,  by  the  Temple;  that 
which  the  Church  principially  realized, — attains 
now  its  consummate  and  visible  appearance:  a 
Congregation  of  God,  in  which  man's  commu 
nion  with  God  is  completely  realized. 

Secondly,  the  visible  appearance  of  the  full 
harvest  of  all  pious  tear-seed  sown  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world.  God  will  wipe  away 
every  tear  from  their  eyes.  An  image  which  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  nursery  is  employed 
to  express  the  sublimest  thought — the  transmu 
tation  of  all  the  earthly  sufferings  of  the  pious 
into  heavenly  bliss,  through  the  sensible  pre 
sence  of  Divine  love  and  faithfulness.  We  may 
also  say — the  perfect  transfiguration  of  the  cross. 
For  the  first  things  have  departed.  A  second, 
imperishable  Kingdom  of  Life  has  arisen,  in  con 
trast  to  the  second  death. 

Thirdly,  the  visible  appearance  of  the  renewal 
of  tb'  sarth,  or  rather  of  the  whole  earthly  Cos 
mos, — relatively,  of  the  whole  universe  itself. 
Behold,  1  make  all  things  new.  This  promise,  too, 
must  be  written;  it  becomes,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Divine  order,  a  written  bond  for  the  hope  of 
mankind,  like  the  promises  in  ch.  xiv.  13  and 
ch.  xix.  9. 

Fourthly,  the  full  realization  of  all  the  pro 
missory  words  of  God.  And  He  said  unto  me: 
They  are  fulfilled.  Namely,  the  words  of 
which  it  is  declared:  They  are  trustworthy  and 
true  [veritable].  They  have  become  realized  in 
the  new  earth,  as  words  creative  of  God's  second, 
new  and  eternal  world.  The  surety  for  them 
is  given  by  the  same  God  Who  must  be  the 
Omega  of  all  life,  because  He  is  its  beginning  (see 
Rom.  xi.  36;. 
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Fifthly,  together  with  the  universal  destiny 
of  I  he  world,  all  individual  destinies  are  fulfilled. 
For  the  men  of  longing,  all  longing  for  the  eter 
nal  will  he  satisfied.  The  fountain  of  the  water 
of  life — highest  life  and  sense  of  life,  springing 
forth  to  infinitude  from  the  depths  of  the  God 
head — is  offered  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  all 
who  have  thirsted  for  it. 

But.  as  the  highest  need  of  the  soul,  the 
longing  for  its  true  element,  has  made  the 
thirsters  warriors,  combatants  against  all  illu 
sions  of  false  satisfaction,  and  since  victory  has 
crowned  the  constant  conflict,  the  second  indi- 
vidualization  of  the  promise  runs  thus:  He  that 
conquereth  [or  the  conqueror]  shall  inherit  these 
thin/js — namely,  the  fulfillment  of  all  these  pro 
mises.  And  that  which  constitut.es  the  centre, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  this  inheritance,  is 
expressed  in  the  words:  I  will  be  his  God,  and 
he  ahull  be  My  .ion  (1  John  iii.  2). 

Because  the  reference  is  to  a  conquest  and  a 
fulfillment  condiiioned  entirely  upon  ethical 
grounds,  an  antithesis  is  once  more  employed. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  lost  are 
designated,  above  all,  as  cowards.  In  re 
spect  of  the  measure  and  vocation  of  man,  in 
face  of  eternity  and  its  revelations,  faith  is,  in 
the  first  place,  heroic  bravery  and  gallantry; 
on  the  other  hand,  unbelief,  in  its  fundamental 
form,  is  faint-heartedness,  cowardice,  despair 
as  to  the  high  calling  of  God  and  the  high  voca 
tion  of  human  nature.  Under  this  character- 
ism,  therefore,  the  unbeliever  comes,  with  his 
timorousness  in  view  of  Divine  truth  ;  the  sinner, 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  one  who 
is  timorous  in  regard  to  the  worth  of  righteous 
ness;*  the  murderer,  who  was  timorous  at  the 
calling  of  love;  the  fornicalor,  who  was  timo 
rous  at  the  law  of  spiritual  liberty  and  purity 
of  life;  the  sorcerer,  who  was  timorous  at  the 
sanctity  of  Nature's  laws;  the  idolater,  who,  in 
his  timorousness,  surrendered  the  glory  of  the 
knowledge  of  God;  also  the  liar,  who  despaired 
as  to  the  good  in  truth; — they  all  cowardly 
despaired  of  the  Life  in  life,  the  Divine  word, 
law  and  Spirit — hence  their  portion  shall  be  in  the 
pool  of  fire.  Their  tendency  led,  in  a  straight 
line,  to  the  perturbation  of  their  being  in  abso 
lute  irritation. 

EXPLANATIONS    IN    DETAIL. 

Ch.  xx.  11.  The  pause  between  the  foregoing 
section  and  the  present  one  is  marked  by  the 
announcement  of  a  new  vision:  nal  eldov. 

Ver.  11.  A  great  white  throne. — The 
greatness  and  whiteness  are  indicative  of  the  glory 
and  holiness  of  the  throne  (Diisterd.). 

And  the  One  sitting  upon  it. — Who  is 
this?  Answers:  1.  The  Messiah  ( Bengel  et  al.  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  31  [64?]);  2.  God  (De  Wette,  Heng- 
stenb.,  Diisterd.;  see  chap.  i.  8;  iv.  3;  xxi.  5,  0; 
Dan.  vii.  9);  3.  God  and  Christ,  "the  Two  form 
ing  One,  in  perfect  undividedness"  (Ewald). 
With  this  modification,  the  visible  appearance  of 
God  in  Christ,  No.  3  is  entirely  correct  (Tit.  ii. 
13;  1  John  v.  20).— The  earth  and  the  hea 
ven  fled  (see  chap.  xvi.  20;  xxi.  1). — The 
antithesis  between  the  appearance  of  God  and 
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the  disappearance  of  the  world  as  world,  is  rep 
resented  under  the  figure  of  an  antagonism  and 
conflict.  Before  the  God  Who  mnketh  all  things 
new  the  old  form  of  the  world  takes  to  flight. — 
And  place  was  not  found  for  them. — The 
renewal  pervades  everything. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  saw. — The  dead  have  once 
more  taken  visible  shape. — The  great  and  the 
small  (see  chap.  xi.  18;  xiii.  10). — The  perfect 
equality  of  men  before  the  judgment,  seat  of  God 
in  repeatedly  declared.  The  12th  verse,  as  Diis- 
terdieck  judiciously  remarks,  closes  with  a 
general  description ;  ver.  loth  then  reverts  to 
special  items,  as  in  ch.  xv.  1  ami  6.  Bengel  and 
Hengst.  apprehend  the  relation  as  a  continuous 
unitous  description :  in  that  case,  the  VEK/IOL  of 
ver.  12  would  necessarily  be  thos>e  who  are 
transformed,  who  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
of  the  Parousia,  in  contrast  to  those  who  are 
really  raised  from  the  dead.  Such  a  view  does 
violence  to  the  text. — Books  were  opened. — 
(Dan.  vii.  10).  As  there  is  repeated  mention 
of  books  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  likewise  is  there 
in  the  Gospel  of  John  (the  Scriptures) ;  see.  espe 
cially  ch  xxi.  25.  The  book  of  life  is  but  one; 
it  is  the  book  of  the  life  of  mankind  in  a  concen 
trated  form.  Whilst  the  books  seern  to  be 
journals  concerning  the  works  of  all,  the  book. 
contains  the  heavenly  result  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  a  register  of  the  treasure,  the  K^? 
the  harvest  of  God,  in  the  names  of  the  blessed. 
Since  the  entire  decision  is  briefly  contained  in 
the  question:  Is  the  name  of  such  and  such  a  rnan 
in  the  book  of  life,  or  not?  the  books  occupy 
the  place  of  vouchers.  Thus  in  Matt.  xxv.  the 
one  book  is  illustrated  in  the  statement  that 
Christ  places  the  sheep  on  H'S  right  hand,  and 
the  goats  on  His  left  hand;  the  ensuing  discus 
sion  of  the  works  of  the  righteous  and  thej 
wicked,  however,  is  suggestive  of  the  books. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  sea. — The  sea  cannot  here! 
be  understood  directly   as   the   sea    of  nations,' 
although   it  is  thus   that    Hengstenberg   defines 
even    this    declaration,     maintaining    that    the 
reference  is  to  those  who  have   perished  in  tlu 
battles  of  the  nations.     According   to  this,   tin 
literal  form  of  the  passage  would  be:  the  battle-j 
fields  gave  back  their  dead.     In  this  case,  in  t 
subsequent  sentence  where  it  speaks  of  death 
giving  up  its  dead,  we   should   have   to  underj 
stand  those  who  had  fallen  on  those  fields   o 
battle,  rather  than,  with  Hengstenberg,  unbles 
dead  ones.     However,  the  reference  is  rather  to 
different  conditions  of  the  dead.     Personalities 
of  all  sorts  (ver.  12)  must  re-appear  out  of  morj 
tal  conditions  of  all  sorts  (see  SYN.  VIEW).     In  rel 
gard  to  the  sea,  De  Wette,  after  Wetstein,  ground-l 
I'-ssly  cites  a    pagan    idea    here,    according   tcj 
which  those  who  h:id  been  swallowed  up  in  th< 
sea  did  not  enter  Hades.     According  to  Duster 
clieck,   this   second  presentation    [ver.  13]    em 
braces  only  such  as  incur  the  punishment  of  th<  '! 
second  death  or  the  lake  of  fire.     This  assurnp 
tion    is    based  upon  the  false  hypothesis    that  f 
according  to  ver.  5,  all  believers  rose  from  th|   " 
dead  at  the  beginning  of  the    Millennial   King 
dom.     In  that  case  the  beginning  of  the  Millen 
nial  Kingdom  would  really  have  constituted  th 
judgment    itself.      Any    blessed    effects    of  th 
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Parousia  upon  the  world  of  nations  would  then 
have  been  out  of  the  question. 

Ver.  14.  And  Death  and  Hades,  etc. — 
"  Death  and  Hades,*  presented  in  ver.  13  (comp. 
ch.  i.  18)  as  localities,  here  appear  (comp.  ch. 
vi.  8)  personified,  as  demonic  powers"  (Diister- 
dieck).  Tbe  Apocalyptist,  however,  would  pro 
bably  not  father  this  conception.  The  inference 
is,  rather,  that  the  pool  of  fire  must  not  be 
understood  in  a  purely  ethical  sense,  but  that  it 
has  also  its  physical  side.  And  this  declaration 
doubtless  imports  that  the  two  ground-forms  of 
the  old  mortality — first,  dying  iiself,  and  sec 
ondly,  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  dead — are 
merged  in  their  consummation-form,  in  which 
nothing  remains  of  them  but  the  second  death, 
the  aeonic  suffering  of  the  lost  (see  Is.  xxv.  8; 
1  Cor.  xv.  26). 

Ver.  15.  And  if  any  one  was  not,  etc. — 
Litera'ly  apprehended,  this  seems  very  hard; 
ideally  apprehended  it  means,  where  the  second, 
higher  life  is  utterly  wanting,  there  is  the  sec 
ond  death;  the  essential  and  proper  fulfillment 
of  death;  the  natural,  and  therefore  the  positive 
consequence. 

Ch.  xxi.  1.  And  I  saw. — Picture  of  the 
consummation — first,  as  a  Heaven-picture.  The 
final  goal  of  the  history  of  the  old  world  ;  there 
fore,  the  fin*l  goal  of  all  the  longing  of  all  the 
pious  (Rom.  viii.),  of  all  revelations  of  salvation 
and  prophecies,  of  all  the  forms  and  operations 
of  the  redemption  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  hence  even  of  all  judgments,  which  at  last, 
in  the  concentration  of  the  final  judgment,  were 
obliged  to  make  room  for  the  eternal  City  of 
God.  "Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei  xx.  17)  appre 
hends  what  follows  de  seculo  future  et  immortali- 
tate  et  selernita'e  sanctorum,  and  this  opinion  of 
his  has,  with  more  justice  than  others  pronounced 
by  him  upon  the  Apocalypse,  become  authorita 
tive."  DB  WETTE.  Even  Hengstenberg,  with  a 
salto  mortale,  touching  lightly  the  last  period  of 
the  rebellion  of  Gog  and  Magog,  has  leaped 
from  the  mediaeval  Kingdom  into  the  consumma 
tion-time  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Grotius,  on 
the  contrary,  keeps  to  the  period  subsequent  to 
Constantine,  and  Vitringa  conceives  of  the  time 
as  still  prior  to  the  universal  judgment  (comp. 
Dusterd.,  p.  562,  but  particularly  De  Wette,  p. 
194).  From  the  stand-point  of  a  conception  of 
heavenly  felicity  as  abstractly  spiritual,  many 
have  been  unable  to  reconcile  themselves  to  this 
descent  of  Heaven  to  earth,  in  antithesis  to  a 
rising  of  earth  to  Heaven.  "The  idea  of  the 
Church  Triumphant  is  not  that  which  precisely 
corresponds  with  the  idea  presented  here:  the 
conception  here  presented  is  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  its  consummation — a  Kingdom  for 
which  Christ  has,  in  His  Church,  broken  the 
way — a  Kingdom  which  has  been  gradually 
actualized  —  the  Kingdom  of  the  whole  of 
redeemed  and  blessed  humanity;  the  dominion 
of  Christ  is  merged  in  that  of  God,  Who  is  pre 
sent  (ver.  11),  and  shares  His  Throne  with  the 
Lamb  (ch.  xxii  1)."  DE  WETTE. 

A  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth  (Is  Ixv. 
17;  Ixvi.;  Psalm  civ.  30).  "The  theological 
question  as  to  whether  the  old  world  is  to  pass 
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away  in  such  a  manner  that  the  new  world  will 
arise  from  it  as  from  a  seed,  or  whether  an 
absolute  new  creation,  following  upon  the  com 
plete  destruction  of  the  old  world,  is  10  be 
assumed,  can  be  decided  least  of  all  by  the 
Apocalyptic  description ;  this  description,  how 
ever  (comp.  also  2  Pet.  Hi.  10  f-qq.),  is  not 
opposed  to  the  former  view,  which  has  greater 
Scriptural  probabilities  in  its  favor  than  the  lat 
ter  (1  Cor.  xv  42sqq.;  Rom.  viii.  21;  Matt. 
xix.  28)."  DUESTERDIECK.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Apocalypse  alone  sets  forth  the  true  media 
tion  of  the  last  metamorphosis  of  the  old  world, 
in  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  The  idea  of  the 
antithesis  of  an  absolute  destruction  and  new 
creation  belongs  only  to  the  half-spiritualistic, 
half-materialistic  letter-theology  of  orthodox- 
ism. 

And  the  sea. — Why  is  it  no  more?  The  fol 
lowing  answers  to  this  inquiry  are  presented  by 
Dasterdieck:  1.  Navigatiou  is  no  longer  neces 
sary  (Andr.);  2.  It  is  dried  up  by  the  universal 
conflagration  (Bede);  3.  As  the  old  world  arose 
out  of  the  water,  so  the  new  has  arisen  out  of 
the  fire  (De  Wette);  4.  A  horror  of  the  deep 
sea  (Ewald);  6.  There  was  no  sea  in  Paradise 
either  (Ziillig);  6.  Connexion  of  the  sea  with 
the  infernal  abyss  (Ewald  II.);  7.  The  sea  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  old  world.  "The  text 
does  not  forbid  the  idea  of  a  new  sea  accompa 
nying  the  new  earth  "  (Dusterd. ).  For  our  ex 
planation  see  the  SYNOPT.  VIEW. 

Ver.  2.  The  holy  City.  —  New  Jeru 
salem. — It  is  related  to  the  avu  'lepovan/.r/ft 
(Gal.  iv.  26)  as  the  resurrection  is  related  to  the 
principle  of  the  new  life;  or  the  Palingenesia 
to  the  avayivvt)aiq\  as  the  end  to  the  harvest 
(1  Cor.  xv.).  The  heavenly  essence  of  the 
Church  of  God,  possessed  by  it  even  upon  earth, 
here  arrives  at  a  heavenly  manifestation. — 
Coming  down  from  God. — For  a  kindred 
rabbinical  conception,  cited  by  Wetstein  on  the 
passage  in  Galatians,  see  Dusterdieck,  p.  563. — 
Prepared. — See  ch.  xix.  7,  8;  2  Cor.  xi.  2; 
Eph.  v.  27;  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  The  new  Jerusalem, 
as  the  sum  of  perfected  individuals,  is  the  City 
of  God;  in  its  unity,  it  is  the  Bride  of  Christ. 
The  consummate  manhood  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  City  of  God  is  conditioned  by  their  consum 
mate  receptivity,  which  extends  even  to  perfect 
unanimity. 

Ver.  3.  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God.— 
See  Is.  ii.  3;  iv.  5;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27;  xliii.  7; 
1  Cor.  iii.  9;  2  Cor.  vi.  16;  Eph.  ii.  19-22. 

Ver.  4.  God  shall  wipe  away,  ttc — See  Ps. 
cxxvi.  5,  6;  Is.  xxv.  8;  Ixv.  19. — Death  — 
See  ch.  xx.  14. — Sorrow. — Mourning  for  the 
dead,  especially. — Nor  crying,  nor  pain  — 
Kpavyt/  is  the  acute  form  of  sorrow  ("vehement 
outcry, — for  instance,  at  the  experience  of  such 
acts  of  violence  as  are  indicated  in  ch.  xiii.  10, 
17;  ii.  10.  [Bleek,  Ewald;  comp  Ex.  iii.  7,  9; 
Esther  iv.  3.]"  DUESTEKD.).  The  7r6vof,  pain, 
or  painful  labor,  is  the  chronic  form  of  the  same. 
— For  the  first  things — To  be  taken  in  an 
emphatic  sense,  like  the  first  man  (1  Cor.  xv.  4. 
5sqq.) — the  present  aeon.  In  accordance  with 
the  entire  mass  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  world  is 
designed  to  be  a  succession  of  two  worlds. 

Ver.  5.    And   the  One  sitting  upon  the 
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throne,  etc. — "That  which  the  heavenly  voice 
[ver.  3],  interpreting  the  vision  of  John,  had 
proclaimed,  is  now  confirmed  by  the  One  sitting 
upon  the  throne  (comp.  chap.  xx.  11),  in  two 
speeches."  DUKSTERD.  The  words,  And  He 
saith  unto  me :  Write ;  for  these  words, 
etc.,  are,  according  to  Bengel,  Ziillig,  Hengst., 
and  Diisterdieck,  an  interlogue  \_Zwischenredt.= 
between-speech]  on  the  part  of  the  Angel;  these 
commentators  refer  to  ch.  xix.  9  and  xxii.  6.  Ob 
serve,  however,  the  change  between  ch.  xiv.  9sqq. 
and  ver.  13  [to  which  also  reference  is  made  by 
Diisterdieck].  There  the  discourse  of  the  Angel 
is  followed  by  a  speech  from  Heaven  which 
commands  the  Seer  to  write  the  comforting  de 
claration  [ver.  13J.  We  therefore  cannot  infer 
from  ch.  xix.  9  that  an  angelic  speech  here 
interrupts  the  voice  from  the  throne.  And  this 
inference  is  the  less  proper  from  the  fact  that 
it  would  seem  very  strange  for  the  speech  of  an 
Angel  to  be  made  to  corroborate  the  language 
of  God  Himself.  Moreover,  the  Divine  speech 
in  ver.  6  is  too  closely  connected  with  ver.  5  for 
the  above-cited  view  to  be  tenable. 

Ver.  6.  They  are  fulfilled. — Comp.  chap. 
xvi.  17.  According  to  Diisterdieck,  yeyovav 
refers  to  what  John  has  previously  seen.  But 
his  visions  were  sure  in  themselves.  We  refer 
the  expression  to  the  Uyni  in  the  sense  of  high 
est  realization;  they  have  become  facts.  The 
words,  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  etc., 
contain  the  proof  of  the  foregoing  assertion  that 
the  words  of  God  are,  on  the  one  hand,  words  of 
absolute  faithfulness  (iriaToi),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  absolute  reality  (a'hTjfttvoi). — I  will 
give  unto  him  that  thirsteth,  etc. — In  the 
satisfaction  of  all  true  human  longing,  the  height 
of  human  blessedness  is  expressed  (blessedness 
—possession  of  fullness;  comp.  the  Lexicons). 

Ver.  7.  He  that  conquereth. — (See  the 
Seven  Epistles.)  Here,  towards  the  end,  we  are 
once  more  carried  back  to  the  beginning.  For 
the  nucleus  of  the  Seven  Churches,  considered  in 
their  symbolic  totality,  is  the  foundation  for  the 
glorious  City  of  God  which  is  now  about  to 
appear. — God  as  the  inheritance  of  man;  con 
summate  blessedness:  man  as  the  son  of  God; 
consummate  dignity  (Ma't.  v.  9;  Rom.  viii.  17). 

Ver.  8.  But  the  cowardly. — A«2oZf.  "In 
contrast  to  6  VIKUV,  those  Christians  are 
meant  who  elude  the  painful  combat  with  the 
world  by  denying  the  faiihfulness  of  the  faith 
(Bengfl,  De  Wette,  Hengst.)."  DUESTERDIKCK. 
This  is  certainly  a  much  too  special  and  su 
perficial  explanation.  The  category  of  these 
cowards,  who  were  cowardly  in  the  highest  rela 
tion,  embraces  all  the  lost:  that  is,  in  other 
words — in  view  of  the  high  epic  goal  of  human 
ity,  all  lagging  behind  and  being  lost  is  traced 
back  to  a  lack  of  specific  seoriic  manly  courage, 
to  a  shameful  straggling  from  the  ranks  and  a  de 
sertion  of  one's  colors.  If  we  apprehend  the  de^oi 
as  composing  a  genus,  a  significant  senary  of  spe 
cies  is  formed  :  1.  Unbelievers  and  the  abominable 
(in  practice),  transgressors  against,  nature  (see 
Rom.L);  2.  Murderers  amlfornicators  (cruelty  and 
sensuality — a  well-known  pair);  3.  Sorcerers 
and  idolaters.  Even  here  the  affinity  is  manifest. 
Now,  however,  a  seventh  sort  supervenes,  appa 
rently, — liars.  But  it  is  not  without  import  that 


an  addition  is  here  made — KM  traaiv — in  accord 
ance  with  which  these  latter  are  classed  with 
idolaters.  Idolatry  is  in  Severn,!  instances  in 
the  Apocalypse  designated  as  falsity  (see  ch.  xiv. 
5;  also  Grot.,  ch.  xxi.  27;  xxii.  15;  comp.  Rom. 
i.  25). — Unbelieving. — According  to  Bengel 
and  Ewald:  Apostates  from  the  faith.  Ac 
cording  to  Diisterdieck :  Inhabitants  of  the  earth 
hostile  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  universal 
judgment,  this  distinction  is  no  longer  of  any 
importance;  the  heathen  is  an  unbeliever — the 
unbeliever  is  a  heathen. — Abominable. — 
Those  who  through  the  working  of  abomination 
have  made  themselves  abominable,  ej3d£fajy[j.£voi, 
flagitiis  fcedi. — Their  part. — Change  of  con 
struction.  We  are  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  have  deserved  their  lot,  i.e.,  have  drawn  it 
upon  themselves  as  the  penalty  of  their  sin. 

[EXCURSUS    ON"    HA.3DES.] 
By  the  American  Editor. 

[Concerning  the  souls  of  the  departed,  between 
the  periods  of  their  decease  and  the  resurrection 
of  their  bodies,  there  are  two  questions  of  ac 
knowledged  interest.  The  one  relates  to  their 
moral  condition ;  the  other,  to  their  local  habitation. 
The  former  of  these  questions  it  is  not  intended 
to  discuss  at  all  in  this  Excursus.  The  doctrine 
generally  held  in  Protestant  Churches  is  herein 
assumed  to  be  true — viz.:  that  at  death  the  pe 
riod  of  gracious  opportunity  and  discipline  is 
brought  to  a  close;  that  the  souls  of  believers  in 
Christ  are  at  once  made  perfect  in  holiness  and 
do  immediately  pass  into  glory;  and  that  the 
souls  of  unbelievers,  having  sinned  away  their 
day  of  grace,  are  left  hopeless  in  their  sins,  and 
are  reserved  in  misery  for  public  condemnation 
and  everlasting  destruction. 

The  second  of  these  questions — viz.:  that  which 
relates  to  the  local  habitation  of  departed  spirits — 
is  one,  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  also,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  who  have  given  special  attention 
to  it,  of  great  difficulty.  This  difficulty  arises,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  from  three  sources. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  reti 
cence  of  Scripture  on  the  subject — but  little  is 
revealed  thereon  in  the  Word  of  God.  More, 
however,  is  revealed  than  is  generally  sup 
posed. 

The  second  source  of  difficulty  is  properly  in 
troduced  by  the  preceding  remark.  Notwith 
standing  the  amount,  of  distinct  revelation,  the 
whole  matter  is  obscured  to  ihe  reader  of  the 
English  Version  of  the  Bible  by  the  erroneous 

rendering  of  the  Hebrew  term  71X1!?  (Sheol)  and 
its  Greek  equivalent.  "Aifyr  (Hades).  These  words 
which  in  the  original  Scriptures  have  a  fixed 
and  definite  meaning,  indicating  a  place  in  the 
Unseen  World  distinct  from  both  Heaven  and 
Hell  (regarded  as  the  place  of  final  punishment ), 
are  constantly  rendered  by  either  grave  or  Hell. 
By  this  mistranslation  an  idea  proper  to  the 
Word  of  God  is  completely  blotted  out  from  the 
Engl'sh  Version;  and,  not  only  so,  but  the  texts 
which  present  that  idea  are  distributed  amongst 
those  which  set  forth  two  entirely  distinct  ideas — 
thus  obscuring  the  teachings  of  Scripture  con 
cerning  both  the  grave  and  Hell.  But  the  ob- 
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Bcuring  and  confusing  influence  of  this  erroneous 
translation  does  not  terminate  upon  those  who 
study  only  the  English  Version.  The  first  and 
most  enduring  conceptions  of  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  are  derived  from  the  Version  we  read 
in  childhood — conceptions  which,  even  when 
false,  subsequent  study  often  fails  to  eradicate. 
And  beyond  this, — every  Version,  especially  the 
one  in  common  use,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
Commentary,  and  as  such  exerts  a  powerful  in 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  students  of  the  original 
Scriptures.  Had  the  word  HADES  been  repro 
duced  in  our  Version,  much  of  the  confusion  that 
no*v  embarrasses  this  subject  could  never  have 
found  exigence.  And  here  it  is  in  place  to  re 
mark  that  even  though  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  were  indefinite,  synonymous  sometimes 
with  grave  and  sometime*  with  Hell,  it  would  have 
been  well,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  syno 
nyms,  to  have  preserved  their  use  in  our  Version. 

The  third  source  of  difficulty  is  the  general 
and  almost  unquestioned  assumption  that  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead 
has  been  the  same  since  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
that  it  was  before  that  event — an  ass-umption  op 
posed,  as  the  effort  will  be  made  to  show,  to  dis 
tinct  intimations  in  the  Word  of  God.  In  conse 
quence  of  this  assumption,  there  have  been  two 
schools  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  each  basing 
its  doctrine  on  the  clear  and  irrefragable  teach 
ing  of  the  Scriptures — the  one,  in  view  of  the 
ante-resurrection  testimony,  affirming  the  exist 
ence  of  an  intermediate  place,  located  in  Hades, 
into  which  the  souls  of  those  who  now  die  in  the 
Lord  are  carried ;  the  other,  in  view  of  the  post- 
resurrection  testimony,  denying  that  there  is 
now,  or  ever  has  been,  such  a  place. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  contribute 
something  toward  the  settlement  of  this  interest 
ing  question;  and  to  this  end  he  will  endeavor 
to  set  forih  what  seems  to  him,  after  careful  in 
vestigation,  to  be  the  Scriptural  teaching  con 
cerning  SHEOL  or  HADES.  To  avoid  confusion, 
the  Greek  term  HADES,  which  is  the  Septuagint 
and  New  Testament  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
SHEOL,  will  be  used  throughout  this  article.  It 
may  also  be  remark  d  that  the  term  HELL  will 
always  be  employed  as  indicating  the  place  of  final 
punishment. 

It  will  be  proper  to  say  something  as  to  the 
principles  and  mode  of  the  investigation  as  con 
ducted  in  the  study.  It  was  assumed,  in  the 
first  place,  th  -t  it  should  be  made  entirely  within 
the  field  of  the  original  Scriptures — the  Septua 
gint  being  used  as  a  door  of  communication  be 
tween  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Greek  of  the  New.  It.  was  also  assumed  that 
each  expression  employed  in  Scripture  to  indi 
cate  a  topic  of  revelation,  should  be  regarded  as 
maintaining  one  uniform  sense  throughout  the 
Word  of  God, — unless,  indeed,  the  contexts  of 
different  instances  of  its  use  should  require  us  to 
put  different  senses  upon  it.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  limitation  of  this  principle  should  be  dis 
tinctly  recognized.  It  was  not  dogmatically  as 
sumed  that  each  expression  must,  at  nil  hazards, 
be  regarded  us  having  only  one  sense;  but  that, 
until  the  contrary  should  appear,  each  passage 
should  be  so  regarded.  Now,  the  term  Hades 
(Sheol)  occurs  sixty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testa 


ment;  in  thirty-one  instances  it  is  rendered  in  the 
English  Version  by  grave,  in  thirty-one  by  Hell,* 
and  in  three  by  pit.  In  the  New  Testament  it  oc 
curs  eleven  times;  in  one  of  these  instances  it  is 
rendered  by  grave,  and  in  ten  by  Hell.  It  was 
not  assumed  that  these  renderings,  or  at  least 
one  class  of  them,  must  be  wrong;  on  the  con 
trary,  it  was  admitted  that  the  very  fact  that  they 
had  been  made  by  the  learned  Translators  car 
ried  with  it  strong  probability  of  their  essential 
correctness — not  so  strong,  indeed,  as  to  make  un 
necessary  an  investigation  or  to  show  the  impro 
priety  of  this  assumption  in  order  thereto,  yet 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  manifest  the  import 
ance  of  the  limitation. 

As  to  the  mode  of  the  investigation — all  the 
passages  in  which  Hades  occurs  were  tabulated 
and  compared  together,  with  the  view  of  deter 
mining  whether,  consistently  with  the  contextual 
requirements  of  each,  some  uniform  meaning 
might  not  be  given  to  the  term.  The  experi 
ment  was  successful  beyond  most  sanguine  ex 
pectation.  It  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  by 
Hades  is  designated — I.  Not  the  grave;  II  Kot 
Hell;  III.  Not  the  Unxeen  World,  including 
Heaven  and  Hell;  IV.  Not  the  slate  of  death; 
V.  But— (1)  a  Place  in  the  Unseen  World  dis 
tinct  from  both  Heaven  and  Hell ;  (2)  having,  be 
fore  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  two  compart 
ments — one  of  comfort,  the  other  of  misery  ;  (3) 
to  which,  antecedent  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  souls  of  all  who  died  were  carried; 
(4)  into  which  Christ,  at  His  death,  descended, 
delivering  the  souls  of  the  righteous;  (5)  to 
which,  since  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  souls 
of  the  wicked,  and  of  the  wicked  only,  have  been 
consigned  ;  (6)  in  which  they  are  reserved  in  mi 
sery  against  the  day  of  general  judgment;  (7) 
from  which  they  are  then  to  be  brought  for  public 
judgment  previously  to  their  being  cast  into  Hell. 

The  following  argument  is  designed  to  com 
mend  the  foregoing  results  of  private  study  to 
others.  It  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  Scriptu 
ral.  The  tru'h  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based 
can  be  readily  tested  by  any  one  who  has  access 
to  the  Englishman's  Hebrew,  the  Englishman's 
Greek,  and  Cruden's  English  Concordance. 

As  a  further  preliminary  it  is  proper,  though 
scarcely  necessary,  to  state  that  in  conducting 
the  special  arguments  to  prove  that  Hades  is  not 
the  grave,  is  not  Hell,  etc.,  it  is  not  designed  to 
assert  that  in  many  particular  passages  the  ori 
ginal  term  cannot  bear  the  meanings  denied  to 
them.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  in  some  in 
stances  it  may  be  translated  grave,  and  in  others 
Hell,  without  destroying  the  sense.  And  so  in 
some  instances  it  might  be  translated  house,  and 
in  others  ship.  This  is  but  saying  that  in  every 
passage  the  context  does  not  determine  the 
meaning  of  all  the  terms  employed  therein.  It 
is  contended,  first,  that  in  no  passage  are  these 
meanings  required  by  the  context;  and,  secondly, 
that  in  many  they  are  excluded  thereby.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  it  will  become  apparent  upon 
a  careful  examination  that,  while  the  one  mean 
ing  attributed  to  the  term  in  this  Excursus  is 
required  by  many  passages,  it  is  excluded  by 
none — that  consistently  with  the  context,  it  may 


*  [In  two  of  these,  the  Margin  read*  grave.— E.  R.  C.] 
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be  put  upon  it  in  every  instance  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  also  proper  to  mention  that  independent 
arguments  will  not  be  presented  in  proof  of  each 
one  of  the  points  included  in  the  last  general  to 
pic.  It  is  believed  that  the  truth  of  each  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  general  discussion. 

I.   Hades  not  the  Grave. 

This  will  be  argued,  in  the  first  place,  from 
data  afforded  by  the  Old  Testament;  and,  se 
condly,  from  that  afforded  by  the  Now. 

A.  That  Hades  must  be  regarded  as  bavingbeen 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  designate  something 
different  from  the.  literal  grave,  seems  to  be  evident 
from  the  following  considerations: 

1.  It  is  never  construed  in  the  mode,  nor  with 
the  terms,  continually  employed  in  the  case  of 
"ipp   (or  rPOp),  and  which  unmistakably  mark 
that  term  a  <<  designating  the  pi  nee  of  the  sepulture 
of  the  body.      Thus  ~Op  is  used  in  both  singular 
and  plural ; — it  has  a  territorial  location,  Ex.  xiv. 
11;    its  site  is  purchased  and  sold.  Gen.  xxiii.  4- 
20;   it  is  possessed  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  or  by 
the  person  buried  therein,  Gen.  1.  5,  xxxv.  20; 
it  is  dug  by  human  hands,   Gen.  1.  5;    it  is  con 
nected    with   the  verb    signifying  to  bury,  Gen. 
xlvii.  30; — dead  bodies  are  buried  in  it  by  living 
men.  Gen.  1.  13; — it  is  marked  by  a  monument, 
Gen.  xxxv.  20;     it   may   be   touched    by    living 
men,  Num.  xix.  16;   literal  dead  bones  are  in  it, 
2  Kings  xiii.  21; — it  may  be  opened  by  men  and 
the  bones  exhumed,  2  Kings  xxiii.  16.      Hades  is 
always  singular;   it  is  never  thus  construed;   it 
is  not  in  a  single  instance  thus  spoken  of. 

2.  It  is  spoken  of  with  expressions  of  compa 
rison  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  li 
teral    grave.       Thus  we    read    of — "The    lowest 
Hades,"    Deut.    xxxii.  22,    Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13;   "The 
depths  of   Hades,"    Prov.  ix.  18;    "The  midst  of 
Hades,"  Ezek.  xxxii.  21. 

3.  It  is  in  two  instances  clearly  distinguished 
from    the  grave.       In   Gen.  xxxvii.  35,   where  it 
first   appears  in  the  Bible,  Jacob  declares. — "I 
will  go  down  into  Hades  unto  my  son  ;"   but  from 
verse  33  we  learn    that  the  Patriarch  was  under 
the   impression   that  Joseph  had  not,  and  could 
not    have,  a  grave;    fee   is  there   represented  as 
exclaiming,  "An  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him." 
And  in  Isaiah  xiv.  1  ~>  it  is  declared  that  Lucifer 
shall  be  "brought  down  to  Hades,"  who,  ver.  19, 
is  represented  as  being  "cast  out  of  Lis  O3p> 
grave." 

4.  It  is  used  in  antithesis  with  Heaven  under 
circumstances  which  show  that  (lie  literal  grave 
canno'  be  intended.  "  It  is  as  high  as  Heaven,  what 
canst  thou  do?   deeper  than   Hades,  what   canst 
thou  know?"   Job  xi.   8.       "If  I  ascend  up  into 
Heaven,  thou   art  there;   if  I    make   my   bed   in 
Hades,  behold,   thou  art   there,"    Ps.  cxxxix.  8. 
"Though  they  dig  into  Hades,  thence  shall  mine 
hand  take  them:   though   they  climb  up  to  Hea 
ven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down,"  Amos  ix.  2. 

5.  In  the  poetical  Books  it  never  occurs  in  one 
of  two  parallel  clausrs,  answering  to  "Op  in  the 
other;    nor     under    any     other     circumstances 
which   grammatically  require  us  to  regard  it  as 
a  synonym  thereof. 

6.  It  is  manifestly  used  as  synonymous  with 


two  other  terms  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
dicating  the  literal  grave — viz:  "113*  (pit)  and 
rVl'Jinn  JHX  nether  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  former  of  these,  113,  occurs  fifteen  times, 
and  is  distinguished  from  "Op  by  all  the  gene 
ral  characteristics  by  which  Hades  is  distin 
guished  from  it.  That  it  is  synonymous  with 
Hades,  or  that  it  indicates  a  compartment 
thereof,  is  abundantly  evident.  In  Ps.  xxx.  3 
the  words  appear  in  corresponding  hemistiches 
— "0  Lord,  thou  hast  brought  my  soul  from 
Hades;  thou  hast  kept  me  alive  that  I  ehoald 
not  go  down  to  the  (113)  pit."  The  same  occurs 
in  Prov.  i.  12,  "  Let  us  swallow  them  up  alive 
as  Hades ;  and  whole  as  those  who  go  down  to 
the  pit."  It  is  evident  upon  bare  inspection 
that  in  Isaiah  xiv.  15 — "Thou  shalt  he  brought 
down  to  Hades,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit" — the  113 
of  the  second  clause  is  synonymous  wMi  the 
Hades  of  the  first ;  it  is  also  evident  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  the  Hade,*  of  verses  9  and  11, 
rendered  in  the  former  Hell  and  in  the  latter 
grave.  That  these  words  are  synonymous  will 
be  further  evident,  from  an  examination  of  Ezek. 
xxxi.  14-18.  In  that  passage  Hades  occurs 
three  times — in  ver.  15  it  i-<  translated  grave; 
and  in  vers.  16  and  17,  Hell:  113  occurs  twice,  in 
vers.  14  and  16,  and  in  both  instances  is  ren 
dered  pit.  The  words  translated  "nether  p-trfs 
of  the  earth,"  in  vers.  14,  16  and  18,  are  /Vnnri 
]HX — a  compound  term  manifestly  synonymous 
with  the  other  two. 

The  phrase  JVnnn  yiK  or  fil'-jinn  jnx  oc 
curs  nine  times.  In  Ezek.  xxxi.  14,  16,  18; 
xxxii.  18,  2i;  xxvi.  20,  it  is  manifestly  synony 
mous  with  Hades.  In  Ps.  cxxxix.  15  it  is  used 
as  a  figurative  expression  for  the  wnmk.  It  also 
appears  in  Is.  xliv.  23  and  Ps.  Ixiii.  9  (10).  What 
does  it  mean  in  these  passages  ?  Dr  Hodge,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Ephex<ans  (iv.  9),  rein  irks 
concerning  this  phrase  that  it  "is  used  for  the 
Earth  in  opposition  to  Heaven,  Is.  xl.v  23;  pro 
bably  for  the  grave  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  9;  as  a  poetical 
designation  for  the  womb  in  Ps.  cxxxix  15;  and 
for  Hades  or  the  invisible  world,  Ezek.  xxxi.  24." 
He  gives  no  reason  for  any  of  these  interpreta 
tions,  evidently  presuming  that  their  correctness 
would  be  manifest  upon  inspection.  No  excep 
tion  can  be  taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
opinion  in  the  last  two  instances,  (save  as  to  the 
judgment  concerning  the  nature  of  Hades  con 
veyed  by  the  use  of  the  dtei  native  phrase -"or 
ihe  invisible  world'').  It  should  b«  carefully 
noted,  however,  that  the  phrase  appears  in 
Ezekiel,  not  only  in  the  one  pa-^snge  referred 
to  by  him,  but  in  Jive,  others, — in  all  of 
which  it  is  manifest  that  it.  must  be  syno 
nymous  with  Hades.  This  then  is  not  only 
an  established,  but  it  is  the  leading,  sense 
of  the  expression ;  and  we  must  conclude  that 
it  has  this  sense  in  the  other  three  passages  un 
less  the  contrary  be  required  by  the  contexts. 


*  [This  word  should  not  be  confounded  with  r\T\&,  also 

occasionally    translated    pit,     as     in    Psalm    xxx.    9,    and 
which  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  IDp  regarded  as  the 

place  of  physical  corruption.    The  word  translated  pit  in  Ps. 
xxx.  is  TQ  a*  above.— K.  B.  C.] 
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Now  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  15  the  context  requires  that 
we  should  attach  to  it  a  figurative  meaning. 
But  what  is  there  in  the  other  passages  to 
make  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  leading 
sense?  Most  certainly  when  the  Psalmist  ex 
claimed,  Ps.  Ixiii.  9,  "Those  that  seek  my  soul 
to  destroy  it  shall  go  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,"  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  idea  that 
he  meant  they  should  go  into  Hades.  Nor,  on 
the  supposition  that  Hades  was  a  place  of  con 
scious  existence  to  which  the  souls  of  the  de 
parted  good  as  well  as  of  the  evil  were  carried. 
is  there  anything  unnatural  or  improbable  in 
supposing  that  when  Isaiah  (xliv.  23)  wrote, 
"Sing,  0  ye  heavens,  for  the  Lord  hath  done 
it:  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth,"  he  in 
tended  to  call  on  Hades  to  rejoice. 

7.  Those  in  Hades  are  spoken  of  as  being  in 
a  state  of  conscious   existence,  which  never  oc 
curs  in  the  case  of  the  occupants  of  "OP.     In 
Is.  xiv.  4-17,  the  chief  ones   of  the   earth   who 
are  already   imprisoned    in    Hades,   are   repre 
sented  as  greeting  the  King  of  Babylon  at  his 
entrance  with  the  words,  "Art  thou  also  become 
weak  as  we?"     Similar  teaching  is  found  in  Ezek. 
xxx.  16,  xxxii.  21.    With  this  agrees  the  idea  sug 
gested  by  the  phrases,  "sorrows  of  Hades."  2  Sam. 
xxii.6,Ps.  xviii.5(6);  "pains  of  Hades,"  Ps.cxvi. 
3;  and  with  this  agree  also  the  facts  that  thewomb 
(yN  r\rnn;V,  Ps.  cxxxix.  15,  and  the  belly  of  the 
whale  in  which  Jonah  (ii.2)  was  imprisoned — both 
places  of  conscious  existence,  though  of  darkness 
nd  confinement — were  figured  by  Hades.  All  this, 
is  true,  may  be  attributed  to  poetic  license — 
nd  so  ar.y  teaching  of  the  poetic    Scriptures 
ay  thus  be  attributed.     Nevertheless  the  fact 
emains  that  these  decl  'rations  are  found  in  the 
nspired  Word  of  God  in  connection  with  Hade-<, 
nd  the  further  fact  that  similar  expressions  are 
ever  found  in  connection  with  "OP. 
In   view  of  all  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
eems  rational  to  conclude  that  in  the  Old  Tes- 
ament  Scriptures  the  teim  Hades  was  not  used 
o  designate  the  literal  grave.     Certain  exegetical 
bjections    to    this   conclusion,    may,    however, 
resent  themselves  to  the  minds  of  some.     These, 
o  far  as  they  are  known,  or  can  be  imagined, 
rill  now  be  considered. 

(1)  It  may  be  urged  that  the  declarations  of 
acob  and  his  sons  concerning  the  bringing 
;own  of  gray  hairs  to  Hades,  Gen.  xlii.  38,  xliv. 
9,  31;  and  the  direction  of  David  to  Solomon 
o  bring  to  Hades  the  hoar  heads  of  Joab  and 
Ihitnei,  1  Kings  ii.  6,  9 ;  seem  to  imply  that 
lades  was  regarded  as  the  resting-place  of  the 
ody.  This  might  be  admitted,  and  at  the  same 
line  a  valid  argument,  be  drawn  from  other 
Icriptures  requiring  us  to  put  another  than  the 
pparently  normal  construction  upon  the  words 
f  the  Patriarch  and  David.  We  are  not,  how- 
ver,  driven  to  such  a  strait  as  this.  Let  it  be 
ibserved  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  the 
xpres~ions  to  forbid  our  regarding  the  phrases 
ray  hairs  and  hoar  heads  as  indicating  men  in  a 
late  of  old  age.  From  this  point  of  view  there 
s  nothing  unnatural  in  regarding  the  Hades  to 
rhich  th^se  old  men  were  to  be  brought  as  a 
lace  of  departed  spirits.  In  the  case  of  Jacob, 
or  a  reason  already  given,  we  cannot  regard  him 


as  contemplating  under  this  term  t  he  li (era  1  grave. 

(2)  In    several  passages,  it  may  also  be  ob 
jected,  Hades  is  spoken  of  under  terms  proper 
only  to  the  grave.     Ps.  vi.  5  (6),  "In  Hades  who 
shall  give  thee  thanks  ?  "     Is.  xxxviii.  18,  "  Hades 
cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee; 
they  that  go  down  to  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy 
truth;" — Ecc.    ix.     10,    '-Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is 
no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wis 
dom,  in  Hades,  whither  thou  goest."  *     It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  these  passages,  in  them 
selves,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  wri 
ters,  are   consistent   with   the  idea   that  by  the 
term  Hades  as  employed  in  them  was  meant  the 
literal  grave.     This,  however,  is  not  a  necessary 
interpretation — and  if  it   be,  let  it  be  observed, 
these  texts  must  be  regarded  as  affirming  that 
the  grave  is  the  end  of  man,  as  den>ing  the  im 
mortality   of  the    soul.      B  it  the  passages    are 
also  consistent  with  the  idea  that  by  Hades  is 
meant  the  state  of  death,  or  Hell,   or  a  place  of 
gloom    in  the    Unseen    World  distinct    from   He'l. 
In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  each  of  these 
hypotheses  will  be  considered. 

(3)  Again,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  ideas 
of  burial    and  physical  consumption,  which    are 
ideas  proper  only  to  the  gravf,  are  presented  in 
the  following  passages:  Ps.  xiix.  14  (15),  "Like 
sheep  they  are  laid  in   Hades,  death  shall  feed 
on  them,"  etc.;  Job  xxiv.  19,  "Drought  and  heat 
consume  the  snow  waters;  so  doth  Hades  those 
which  have  sinned." 

The  difficulty  in  these  pas«ages  is  altogether 
in  the  English  translation.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alex 
ander  translates  the  former,  "  Like  a  flock  to 
the  grave  (Hades)  they  drive;  death  is  their 
shepherd."  In  Job  xxiv.  19,  the  verb  translated 
consume  is  properly  rendered  violently  take,  as  in 
the  margin;  the  reference  is  to  the  rapacity  of 
Hades — not  to  the  consumption  of  the  body.  The 
declaration  in  the  follow  ng  verse — "the  worm 
shall  feed  sweetly  on  him,"  may  refer  to  the 
condition  of  the  body  when  the  spirit  has  been 
seized  by  Hades. 

(4)  It  may  al«o  be  asserted  that  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  especially  in  the  xvii.  chapter,  the  one 
ness   of  Hades  with  the  grave  seeins  to  be  na 
turally  implied. 

In  the  xvii.  of  Job,  most  of  the  words  that  have 
been  brought  into  this  discussion  are  employed: 
"Op,  ver.  1;  Hades,  ver.  13;  flFW,  ver.  14;  aud 

V  r;  ~    T 

"1O,  ver.  16.  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  as 
though  these  terms  had  been  used  indi*crirm- 
nately  as  synonyms  for  ea-  h  other.  Careful  in 
spection,  however,  shows  that  they  may  be  re 
garded  as  indicating  tlie  future  of  the  entire  man 
— the  body  to  the  grave,  the  gpirit  to  the  place  of 
departed  spirits.  We,  of  the  present  day,  some 
times  speak  of  the  grave  as  our  place  after  death, 
»nd  sometimes  of  the  world  of  spirits  as  our  place, 
without  intending  thereby  to  imply  our  belief 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same.  So  is  language 
employed  in  the  hook  of  Job;  and  in  chap.  xvii. 
both  forms  of  expression  are  introduced.  Thus, 
naturally — and  only  thus — can  the  phraseology 
employed  in  Job  be  reconciled  with  itself  and 
with  other  S  riplures. 

*  [It  is  by  no  means  o  rtain  Unit  this  pigs.ge,  Ecc.  ix.  10, 
ia  to  be  regarded  an  an  inspired  uiteruuce. —  K.  R.  I'.;' 
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B.  The  New  Testament,  teaching  as  to  the 
distinction  between  Hades  and  uvfjaa  or  uvr/- 
(J.EIOV  (the  grave  or  sepulchre)  is  remarkably 
clear. 

The  term,  as  remarked  in  the  Introduction  of 
this  Excursus,  occurs  but  eleven  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  every  instance  save  one  it  is, 
in  the  English  Version,  translated  Hell.  The  ex 
cepted  case  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  '-0  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory."  That  in  the  other  instances  it 
will  not  bear  the  translation  grave  is  evident 
upon  bare  inspection.  These  are  as  follows: 
"And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
Heaven,  ehalt  be  brought  down  to  Hades,"  Matt, 
xi.  23;  "The  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail 
against  it"  (the  Church),  Matt.  xvi.  18;  "And 
thou,  Capernaum  .  .  .  shall  be  thrust  down  to 
Hades,"  Luke  x.  15;  "And  in  Hades  he  (Dives) 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment-*,"  Luke  xvi. 
2;!;  blThou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades," 
Acts  ii.  27  ;  "  His  soul  was  not  left  in  Hades," 
Acts  ii.  31;  "I  ...  have  the  keys  of  Hades  and 
of  death,"  Rev.  i.  18;  "His  name  was  Death 
and  Hades  followed  with  him,"  Rev.  vi.  8; 
"  Death  and  Hades  delivered  up  the  dead  that 
were  in  them,"  Rev.  xx.  13;  "Death  and 
ILides  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,"  Rev. 
xx.  14. 

The  New  Testament  idea  of  Hades  as  distinct 
from  the  grave  may  be  most  clearly  perceived 
in  the  declaration  concerning  Dives  in  Luke  xvi. 
2-5  ;  and  in  the  didactic  teacning  of  the  Apostle 
Peier,  Acts  ii.  27-31,  concerning  the  soul  of  Je 
sus  between  His  death  and  His  resurrection.  The 
Apostle,  manifestly,  spoke  of  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  our  Lord  (comp.  vers.  27  and  31), 
asserting  that  the  former  did  not  see  corruption 
(although  it  was  placed  in  a  sepulchre),  and  that 
the  latter  was  not  left  in  Hades — implying,  of 
course,  that  it  went  to  II  ides.  Unless  we  adopt 
the  conclusion  that  the  soul  sleeps  with  the  dead 
body  in  the  tomb — in  the  face  of  the  manifest 
implic  itions  of  the  Apostle  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Word  of  God — Hades  must  be  distinct, 
from  the  tomb.  That  the  soul  of  Jesus  did  de 
scend  into  Hades  will,  it  is  believed,  more 
abundantly  appear  in  the  course  of  this  Ex 
cursus. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  one  instance  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  E.  V.  renders 
Hades  by  grave,  viz.,  1  Cor.  xv.  5o.  In  his  com 
ment  on  this  passage,  Dr.  Hodge  writes,  in  imme 
diate  continuance  of  what  lias  already  been 
quoted — "  Here  where  the  special  reference  is  to 
the  bodies  of  men  and  10  the  delivery  of  them 
from  the  power  of  death,  it  is  properly  rendered 
the  grave.  The  Apos  le  is  not  speaking  of  the 
delivery  of  souls  of  men  from  any  iniermediate 
state,  but  of  tlie  redemption  of  (tie body  "  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  special  reference  is  to  the 
glorifi  -at  ion  of  I  he  body.  But  does  this  forbid  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  any  reference  to  the  soul, 
that,  in  the  moment,  of  the  body's  glorification  and 
in  essential  order  thereto,  re-animates  that  bo'ty  ? 
If  indeed  there  be,  or  lias  been,  no  place  of  the 
soul's  imprisonment,  then,  of  course,  there  can  be 
no  reference  to  such  a  place;  bui  if,  on  the  o'her 
hand,  there  is,  or  has  been,  such  a  place,  what 
more  natural  than  that,  in  view  of  the  redemp 
tion  of  the  body,  which  involves  the  complete 


deliverance    of   the   soul,    reference    should    be 
made  to  that  deliverance?* 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  New  Testament  confirms  the  teaching 
of  the  Old  as  to  the  distinction  between  Hades 
and  the  literal  grave. 

II.   Hades   not    Hell    regarded    as    the    Place    of 

Final  Punishment. 

There  are  three  opinions  concerning  Hades 
which  it  is  important  should  be  clear  y  distin 
guished  from  each  other:  the  first,  that  it  is  i 
Hell;  the  second,  that  it  is  the  Unseen  World 
including  both  Heaven  and  Hell;  the  third, 
that  it  is  a  term  having  no  reference  to  place,  \ 
but  indicating  merely  the  state  of  death.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  the  second  and  third.  That,  how 
ever,  they  constitute  three  essentially  distinct 
doctrines  is  evident  upon  reflection.  It  is 
lesigued  in  this  section  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  first. 

].  That  Hades  cannot  be  regarded  as  indi 
cating  merely  Hell,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
th  it  it  is  represented  as  the  dwelling  place 
(antecedent  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus)  of  all 
the  righteous  dead. 

The  Patriarch  Jacob  declared  his  expectation 
of  going  into  Hades,  Gen.  xxxvii.  33;  Job  made 
a  like  declaration,  Job  xvii.  13;  the  inspired 
David,  Ps.  xvi.  10,  and  the  righteous  Ilezekiah, 
Is.  xxxvni.  18,  used  language  which  implied 
ihat  they  entertained  a  similar  expectation. 

But  the  location  of  the  spirits  of  these  wor 
thies  in    Hades  locates  all  the  rest  of  the  right-  | 
eous.     Concerning    Jacob    it    is    declared,    that  ! 
upon  his  death  he  was  "gathered  unto  his  peo-  ] 
pie,"  Gen.  xlix.  33.     This  expres-ion, — and  the  I 
remark    is    also    true    of    the    similar    phrase,  { 
"gathered   unto    his   fathers," — is    one    having  [ 
refereiK-e  to  the  spirit,  and  not  to  the  body.   That  j 
it  is    not  an   tuplmism,    as   some   contend,    lor: 
being  buried,  is  evident  from  three  considerations:  |; 
(1)    Concerning  Jacob  it  is  declared,   that  "  he  > 
gathered  up  h.s  feet  into  the  bed,   and  yielded  ! 
up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,"  •' 
Cien.  xlix.  33.      He  was  "gathered  unto  his  peo-  i 
pie  '  immediately  upon   his   death;    but  he   wa,a '« 
not  buried  until  long  after,  Gen.  1.  13;   (2)   Con-ri 
cerning   both    Abraham,    Gen.    xxv.    8,    9,    and1 
Isiac,    Gen.  xxxv.  2'.),    it  is   declared   that  they 
died,   and   were  gathered  unto   their    people,    andl 
were  burifd;  and   (3)   To  Josiah  God  declared:.! 
"I  will  gather  U»ee  unto  thy  fathers,   and   thou, 
shall    be    gathered    unto    thy    grave     ("^,?)    inji 
peace,"     2    Kings   xxii.    20.     Munifesily,  being 
gathered  to   one's  people   (•  r   fathers)   was   some-j 
tiling  distinct  from  boih   death  and  burial;  andj 
further,  God  gathered  to  the  lathers,  man  buried. 
The  expression  could  have  reference  only  to  the 
spirit,  and  indie  ties  the  fact   that  all  departed 
souls  were  carried  to  one  place. 

It  may  appe  ir  to  some  that  Acts  xiii.  36  mili- 


*  [Th«  prep"iiderance  of  textual  authority,  a*  i«  well- 
known,  f.ivois  the  reading  8a.va.ru  intend  01  91677.  It  tlii 
reading  be  correct,  the  (assign  <«,  of  course,  r-  m-'Ved  iron 
ihe  field  nf  Hie  pr- sent  investigation.  In  such  case,  how| 
ever,  it  s  to  be  olisei  v  ••!  th  ti  there  is  not  a  binsile  in  t:inc- 
in  Ihe  Ni  w  l'e«ta<iient  in  which  ih  con  ext  >-veii  tipp*ientlN 
favors  the  rendering  of  Hades  by  the  (literal)  grave. — E.  Ii.  C.J 
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tates  against  the  preceding  explanation.  It  is 
therein  declared,  that  David  ''fell  on  sleep,  and 
was  laid  to  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption." 
The  Greek  words  translated  "laid  to  his  fathers" 
(•npoGfredr)  irpbc,  roiif  Trarepaf  avrov)  are  those  used 
in  the  Septuagint  to  translate  that  oft-recurring 
Hebrew  phrase  which  is  rendered  in  the  English 
Version:  "gathered  to  his  fathers."  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  this  passage,  at  first 
glance,  the  phrase  seems  to  be  an  euphuism  for 
buried;  and  this  impression  is  deepened  in  the 
Mind  of  the  reader  of  the  English  Version  by 
the  improper  rendering  of  TrpoasreOrj  as  laid  to, 
instead  of  gathered  to.  The  idea  of  burial  is  not 
merely  suggested,  but  is  directly  presented  by 
the  term  employed  in  translation.  This  is 
indeed  a  possible,  though  a  most  unusual,  ren 
dering  of  the  verb.  In  this  Septuagintal  phrase, 
however,  it  is  manifestly  excluded  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  ^DX,  and  consequently  can  have  no 
meaning  that  the  Hebrew  verb  has  not.  Now, 
whilst  irpoaeTEtir)  may  mean  laid  to,  ^DX  never 
has  thai  meaning.  The  verse  properly  trans 
lated  reads:  ''David  fell  asleep,  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption." 
This  declaration,  from  bare  inspection  of  it  as  it 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  may  mean  either, 
(1)  David  died,  and  his  body  was  buried,  and 
saw  corruption — the  reference  being  only  to  the 
lower  nature;  or  (2)  David  died,  and  his  spirit 
went  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  and  his 
body  saw  corruption — tbe  reference  being  to  the 
whole  man.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  con 
text  that  will  enable  us  to  decide  which  of  these 
is  the  correct  interpretation.  We  must  be  guided 
in  our  determination  by  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
Hebrews.  As  we  have  seen  that  amongst  them 
that  phrase  had  reference  to  th«  spirit,  we  must 
place  that  meaning  upon  it  when  employed  by 
the  Apostle. 

The  foregoing  argument  in  proof  that  the 
righteous  dead  were  collected  in  Hades  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
JLuke  xvi  19-31.  Our  Lord  does  not  indeed 
directly  declare  that  Lazarus  was  in  Hades — 
conct-rning  Dives  only  was  this  declaration  made, 
ver.  23:  '-And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
being  in  torments."  The  whole  parable,  how 
ever,  seems  to  be  constructed  on  the  idea  that 
both  were  there — though  in  different  compart 
ments  th-Teof.  The  underlying  thought  seems 
to  be  that  Hades  is  a  world  to  which  tue  spirits 
of  all  the  dead  are  consigned,  having  two  com 
partments — one  of  comfort,  and  the  other  of 
misery — separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  or 
chasm,  but  within  speaking  distance  of  each 
other  That  our  Lord  did  not  intend  to  repre 
sent  Lazarus  as  in  Heaven  seems  to  he  evident. 
The  place  of  his  abo'le  is  not,  styled  Heaven, 
but  Abraham's  bosom;  he  is  not  represented  as 
b-ing  carried  up  to  it  (the  general  form  of 
expression  when  Heaven  is  the  terminus),  he 
is  s.mply  carried  ;  it  is  within  speaking  distance 
of  Dives,  being  separated  from  him  on  y  by  a 
chasm — but  Heaven  and  Hadea  are  represented 
as  being  poles  apart :  "It  is  as  high  as  Heaven 
— deeper  than  Hadee,"  Job  xi.  8;  its  central 
figure  is  not  God,  but  Abraham ;  God  ia  not 
'24 


there  in  His  glory,  nor  angels  save  as  ministers 
of  transportation;  it  is  not  represented  as  a 
place  of  perfect  bliss — Lazarus  is  merely  com 
forted  (TrapanafalTai) ,  a  term  never  used  in 
descriptions  of  the  blessedness  of  Heaven.  The 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  contemplated  Lazarus  as 
in  Hades  not  only  gives  force  and  consistency 
to  the  whole  parable,  but  is  directly  in  accord 
ance  with  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  brief 
and  scattered  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  the  abode  of  the  righteous  dead. 
It  presumes  that  He  spoke  just  as  we  would  sup 
pose  that  a  Jew,  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
Books  of  his  people,  would  speak.  So  natural 
is  this  hypothesis  that  there  have  been  interpre 
ters  who  adopted  it,  and  then  attempted  to  explain 
our  Lord's  implied  representation  of  the  position 
of  Lazarus  as  a  mere  condescension  to  Jewish 
prejudices  ! 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  is  it  possible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  in  uttering  this  parable,  our 
Lord  recognized  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  belief 
as  to  the  abode  of  the  righteous  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  teachings,  and  that  He  also  recognized 
the  correctness  of  that  belief?* 

The  fact  that  the  pious  dead,  as  well  as  the 
wicked,  were  in  Hades,  excludes  the  idea  of  its 
being,  in  its  entirety,  Hell  regarded  as  the  place 
of  final  punishment. 

III.  Hades  not  the  Unseen  World  including  Hea-- 
ven  and  Hell. 

The  dogma  now  about  to  be  controverted  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  another  with 
which  it  is  too  frequently  confounded,  and 
which  will  hereafter  be  considered,  viz.  that 
Hades  indicates  the  state  of  death.  In  the  view  now 
before  us,  it  is  a  place;  in  the  other,  a  condition. 

If  Hades  be  the  Unseen  World — a  Place 
including  the  places  HEAVEN  and  HELL,  as 
Europe  includes  France  and  Germany — and  if 
there  be  no  other  place  included  therein,  then 
the  Hades  of  the  wicked  must  be  Hell,  and  the 
Hades  of  the  righte  us  must  be  Heaven.  The 
effort  will  now  be  made  to  show  that  neither  of 
these  subordinate  hypotheses  is  scriptural. 

1.  Hades,  as  the  present  abode  of  the  disembo 
died  spirits  of  the  wicked,  is  not  H<-11.  Through 
out  the  Scripuires  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
place  of  final  punishment  of  devils  and  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  particular  investigi- 
tion,  special  attention  is  called  to  th^  fact  that 
nowhere  in  the  Bible  is  it  said  that  fallen  angels 
are  in  Hades,  or  that  they  are  to  be  consigned 
thereto.  The  Lucifer,  Is.  xiv.  15,  spoken  of  as 
"brought  down  to  Hades,"  was  not  the  fallen 
Archangel;  but,  as  we  learn  from  ver.  4  of  the 
same  chapter,  the  King  of  Bab.  Ion.  The  word 
translated  Hell  in  2  Pet.  ii  4:  "God  spared  not 
angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  Hell," 
is  not  Hades.  The  whole  phrase  cast  them  down 
to  Hell  is  the  translation  of  the  participle  raprrr- 
ptjffaf — i.  e.  ca«t  them  into  Tartarus.  Devils 
have  another  place  of  punishment  than  Ha*les, 
viz.,  Tartarus,  as  in  the  passage  just  cited:  or 


*  [The  verv  pa  abl«  uniR-wls  ih«  idea  that,  the  phraao 
Abraham's  bosom  might  hive  l>eeu  a  Jewish  name  tor  til* 
piace  of  departed  Saiiita  in  Hadeo.— K.  B.  C.] 
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the  abyss,  as  in  Luke  viii.  31,  where  the  legion 
of  unclean  spirits  cast  out  from  the  possessed 
man  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  are  repre 
sented  as  beseeching  our  Lord  "  that  he  would 
not  command  them  to  go  out  into  the  (ciftvaaov) 
deep."  This  matter,  however,  will  hereafter  be 
more  fully  considered. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  occasionally 
and  dimly  set  forth  the  existence  of  a  place  of 
darkness  and  woe  other  than  Hades,  viz.,  Abad 
don  (p"12X),  translated  in  our  Version  destruc 
tion.  Thus  Job  xxvi.  6,  "  Hades  is  naked 
before  Him,  and  Abaddon  hath  no  covering;" 
Job  xxviii.  22,  "Abaddon  and  death  (F1VD)  say, 
We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof;"  Job  xxxi.  12, 
"It  is  afire  that  consumeth  to  Abaddon;"  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  12,  "Shall  thy  loving-kinilness  be 
declared  in  the  grave  (~Op),  or  thy  faithfulness 
in  Abaddon?''  Prov  xv.  11,  "Hades  and 
Abaddon  are  ever  before  the  Lord;"  Prov 
xxvii.  20,  "  Hades  and  Abaddon  are  never 
full." 

As  we  enter  the  New  Testament,  we  perceive 
that  what  is  but  dirnly  adumbrated  in  the  Old, 
is  therein  distinctly  declared — though  concealed 
from  the  readers  of  the  English  Version  by  infe 
licities  of  translation. 

In  Rev.  ix.  1—3  an  angel  to  whom  was  given 
the  key  of  the  pit  of  the  Abym  (TO  <j>psap  rrj^  afi'va- 
cov — incorrectly  translated  bottomless  pit)  opens 
the  pit  whence  come  out  locusts.  These  locusts 
are  described,  verse  11,  as  having  '-a  King  over 
them,  who  is  the  Angel  of  the  pit  of  the  Abyss, 
whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon, 
but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  Apoll- 
yon."  Now,  be  it  remembered  that  Abaddon 
is  the  name  of  that  place  of  woe  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  other  than  Hades — of  which 
term  d-uXeia  (Apoleia)  is  the  Septuagint  transla 
tion.  Does  not  the  name  givm  to  this  leader 
beget,  to  say  the  least,  the  suspicion  that  either 
the  pit  whence  he  comes,  or  the  place  of  woe  to 
which  he  is  to  be  consigned,  should  it  prove 
other  than  the  pit,  may  be  the  Abaddon  sha 
dowed  forth  in  the  Old  Testament? 

In  Rev.  xvii.  8  reference  is  made  to  a  Beast 
that  ascends  out  of  the  pit  of  the  abyss  and  who 
is  to  go  into  perdition  (cnvukeia] ;  in  xix.  20  he  is 
represented  as  being  cast  "into  the  (not  a)  Like 
of  fire  burning  with  brimstone" — manifestly  he 
meets  his  foretold  doom,  this  lake  of  fire  is  the 
Apoleia,  the  Abaddon,  into  which  he  «as  to  go 
In  Hev.  xx.  3  Satan  is  represented  as  being  shut 
up  in  the  Abyxs  for  a  thousand  years;  after  his 
imprisonment  he  is  loosed  again  for  a  little  sea- 
eon,  and  then,  ver.  10,  is  cast,  into  "the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone  where  the  Beast  and  the 
False  Prophet  are" — he  also  is  cast  into  APO 
LEIA.  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  general 
judgment  (vers.  11-13),  after  which  (vers.  14, 
15)  "death  and  Hades"  (or  those  detained  by 
them)  were  to  be  cast  into  the  same  lake.  This 
is  declared  to  be  the.  second  death.  It  seems  un 
questionable  that  this  " lake  of  fir f."  (Apoleia= 
Abaddon),  from  which  both  Hades,  an<l  the  pit  of 
the  Abyss  seem  to  be  distinguished,  as  j;iils  from 
the  penitentiary,  is  Hell  regarded  as  the  place 
of  the  final  and  everlasting  punishment  of  devils 
and  ungodly  men. 


With  the  instruction  thus  gathered  from  the 
Apocalvpse,  agree  the  teachings  elsewhere  scat 
tered  through  the  New  Testament,.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  there  are  two  words  in  the 
Gre»  k  Testament  which  in  the  English  Version 
are  rendered  Hell — Hades  and  Gehenna.  Our 
Lord  is  represented  as  employing  the  former  of 
these  only  three  times — in  reference  to  the  hu 
miliation  of  Capernaum,  Matt.  xi.  23  ;  Luke  x. 
15;  to  the  deliver  ince  of  the  Church  from  its 
power,  Matt,  xvi  18;  and  to  the  imprisonment 
of  the  disembodied  spirit  of  Dives,  Luke  xvi.  23, 
When  he  uttered  His  fearful  threat enings  con 
cerning  the  casting  of  both  bony  and  soul  into 
Hell,  into  unquenchable  fire,  the  term  employed  by 
him  was  Gehenna;  see  M  .tt.  v.  22,  29,  3<>;  x.  28; 
xviii.  9;  xxiii.  15,  33;  Mark  ix.  43-47;  Lukexii. 
5  These  passage-,  especially  Mark  ix.  43, 
where  Gehenna  is  described  a-<  the  place  of  "the 
fire  that  never  shall-  be  quenched,"  immediately 
connect  themselves  with  Matt.  xiii.  42  and  xxv. 
41,  and  show  that  this  place  of  torment  is  "the 
furnace  of  fire" — the  "  everlasting  tire  prepared 
for  the  Devil  and  his  angels,"  into  which  at  "  the 
end  of  the  world'  — after  the  judgment — the 
wicked  are  to  be  cast  And  these  pass-»g"S  are 
manifestly  parallel  with.  Rev.  xx.  10-15 — "the 
furnace  of  fire  '  and  the  "everlasting  fire  pre 
pared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels "  are  "the 
lake  of  fire"  into  which  the  Devil  and  those  de 
livered  up  by  Hades  for  judgment  shall  be  cast. 

Directly  in  line  with  the  teachings  thus  u*e- 
veloped  are  those  of  the  Apostles.  Peter  and 
Jude  (2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  6)  agree  in  declaring 
that  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate 
are  *'  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  d.-ir&- 
ness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.''  Are 
they  not  in  the  pit  of  the  abyss  (with  the  exc^p- 
tion  of  those  permitted  for  a  season  'o  come 
forth  with  their  leader),  reserved  for  that,  awful 
day  when,  with  Satan,  they  shall  he  cast  into 
that  "everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and 
his  angels?"  The  "everlasting  destruction" 
threatened  in  2  Thess.  i.  9,  is  to  be  inflicted 
after  Jesus  has  come  in  flaming  fire  taking  ven 
geance — after  His  advent  for  judgment.  Until 
that  time  also,  when  "the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousand  of  His  snints  to  execute  judgment  upon 
all."  "is  reserved  the  blackness  oi  d.irkness  for 
ever"  whicti  the  Apostle  Jude  teaches  us  is  re.~ 
served  for  the  ungodly,  Jude  11-15.  That  the 
ungodly  are  in  Hades  all  admit,  but  they  are 
not  yet  in  their  place  of  final  and  everlasting 
punishment — they  are  not  yet  in  Hell. 

Another  line  of  thought  beating  on  this  s  ecial 
subject  will  now  be  presented,  rather  by  way  of 
ques'ion  than  of  argument.  In  view  of  the  u-*e 
of  apoleia  (abaddon)  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  may  there  not  be  some 
reference  to  tne  place  of  final  punishment  when 
it  is  employed  by  Jesus  and  His  Apostles — 
especially  when  the  article  is  expressed,  as  is 
frequently  the  case?  Our  Lord  declares,  Matt, 
vii.  13,  "Broad  is  the  road  that  leadeth  to  r/)v 
airutetav.  He  describes  Judas.  John  xvii.  12,  as 
"the  son  of  1%  aTruhe/ar.  The  Apostle  Paul  2 
Thess.  ii.  3,  speaks  of  the  revelation  of  "the  son 
of  1%  (nrufoiac.  See  al-o  Rom  ix.  22;  Phil.  iii. 
19;  Heb.  x.  39;  1  Tim.  vi.  9;  2  Pet.ii.  1,  3;  iii.  7. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this  last  con- 
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sideration,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  con 
clusion  from  those  previously  presented  that 
Hades,  so  far  as  it  is  the  prison  of  the  ungodly 
dead,  is  not  the  same  as  Hell  regarded  as  the 
everlasting  prison  of  devils  aii'l  men  ;  as  before 
remarked,  it  bears  to  that  place  of  woe  a  rela 
tion  similar  to  that  of  the  jail  to  the  peniten 
tiary. 

2.  The  Hades  of  the  good  is  not  Heaven. 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  considera 
tions: 

(1)  God,  angels,  Jesus    Christ  (save   during 
the  time   between    His  death   and  resurrection ), 
a--e  never  represented  as  a~>i  ling  therein.     This 
is    scarce    explicable    on    the    hypothesis    that 
Hades  is  a  general  term   for  the  Unseen  World. 
It  may  be   said,   however,    that    the    term  is  em 
ployed   only  in  reference   to   the   spirits  of    de- 
ceas 'd    men.     This   answer,  it  will  be  observed, 
exceedingly  limits  the  hypothesis  we  are  con 
sidering. 

(2)  Hades,   as   an   entirety,    is    distinguished 
from    Heaven.       This    is    done    in    two    distinct 
modes.      ('/)   By  being  placed  in  antithesis  there 
with,  as  in  Job  xi.  8,  "  It  is  as  high  as  Heaven; 
•what,  canst  thou   do?  deeper  than    Hades;    what 
canst  thou  know?"      See  also  Ps.  cxxx.  8,  Amos 

2.     (6)    By  being  localized  as  benea-h  the  sur 


face  of  the  earih.  Thus  it  is  described  by  the 
synonym  "  nether  parts  of  the  earth;"  and  ap 
proach  to  it  is  universally  described  as  a  descent 
— thus,  Num.  xvi.  38,  Korah  and  hU  company  are 
described  :is  going  "down  alive  into  Hades" 
throu-jh  the  opening  earth. 

(3)  Not    only    is    the.   idea  of  situation  beneath 
the  earth  presented  when  the  wicke  I   are  spoken 
of,  but  also  when   the   entrance  thereinto  of  I  hi 
righteous  is. described.     Not  only  is  it  declared 
that  Korah  and  his   company  '•"went   down,   alive 
into    (the    pit)     Hades;"     but,    also,  Jacob  ex 
claimed,  Gen.  xxxvii    35,  "I   will  go   doivn  into 
Hades  unto   my  son.  '      Not  only  did   Saul  ask 
the    witch    of  Bailor    "to   briny  up   Samuel,"    (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  8),   thus    testifying   to  the    popular 
belief  as  to  the  descent  of  the  spirits  of  the  good; 
and    n<>t   only  did   the   terrified  woman  exclaim, 
(ver.    13)    "I  saw    gods    ascending     out    of    the 
earih,"  but  ihe  spirit  of  Samuel  (unquestionably 
his  ^pirit.  raised,  not  by  the  inoantationa  of  the 
woman,  but  by  the  power  of  God)  is  represented 
as    saying   to    the   King,    (ver.    15)    "Why   bast 
thou  disquieted  me  to  firing  me  up?"     Of  Elijah 
alone  of  all  the   Old  Testament    saints   is  it  said 
that  he  ascended,  and  of  hi-n  alone  it  is  said  that 
he  went  into    Heaven   (D'Oi^).      Unquestionably 
the  idea  of  the    Hades  of  'he  good  presented   in 
fieOld  Tes  ament,  is    hat  of  a  subterranean  place, 
dis'inct  from  Heaven.     In  s'rict accordance  with 
the  uxux  loqnmdi  of  the  Old  Testament,  our  Lor  i 
when  he  referred  to  His  own  abiding  in    Hades 
spoke    of    it   as    remaining    "three  days    and 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth"  Matt.  xii.  40;  and 
the  Voostle  Paul  in  referring  to  the  same  event, 
Eph.  iv.  9.  wrote  of  Jesus  as  •'  descending  imo 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth" — but  of  this  here 
after. 

(4)  That    the    Hades    of     the    good    is     not 
Heaven,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
spoken   of  as  a  place,  at  the   best,  of  imperfec 
happiness — a  place  to  be  delivered  from.     The 


pious  writer  of  the  xlix.  Psalm  exclaimed  (ver. 
15  [16])  -'God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the 
power  of  Hades" — as  of  deliverance  from  a  prison. 
David,  who  had  bright  visions  of  a  future  glory 
after  he  had  seen  the  face  of  the  Deliverer  (Ps. 
xvii.  15),  wrote,  not  only  prophetically  concern 
ing  the  Messiah,  but  also  concerning  himself, 
Ps.  xvi.  10,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
Hades."  In  strict  accordance  with  the  idea  set 
forih  in  thes^  passages  that  Hades  was  a  prison, 
are  the  words  in  Hosea  xiii.  14,  referred  to  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  55,  "I  will  re 
deem  them  frou  the  hand  of  Hades,  I  will  ran 
som  them  from  death.  0  death,  I  will  be  thy 
plagues;  0  Hades,  I  will  be  thy  destruction." 
Here  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  seems  to 
be  set  forth  by  the  appropriate  term  HV3  ;  the 
imprisoned  condition  of  the  separated  soul,  by 
the  phrase  hand  of  Hades.  The  promise  is  of  a 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  prison,  and  of  a 
re-union  of  soul  and  body ;  or,  in  other  worJs, 
of  a  resurrection  of  the  body. 

David  also  wrote  concerning  the  Hades  to 
which  he  was  about  to  depart,  but  from  which 
he  was  assured  that  he  was  in  due  time  to  be  de 
livered,  Ps.  vi.  5  (6),  "In  Hades  who  shall  give 
Thee  tUanks?"  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  in  his  com 
ment  on  these  words  writes:  "In  Sheol,  the 
grave,  as  a  general  receptacle,  here  parallel  to 
death,  and  like  it  meaning  the  unseen  world  or 
state  of  the  dead,  who  will  acknowledge  or  gi^e 
thanks  to  Thee?  The  Hebrew  verb  denotes  that 
kind  of  praise  call  d  forth  by  the  experience  of 
goodness. — This  verse  does  not  prove  that  David 
had  no  belief  or  expectation  of  a  future  state, 
nor  that  the  intermediate  state  is  an  unconscious 
one,  but  only  that  in  this  emergency  he  looks  no 
further  than  the  close  of  lire  as  the  appointed 
term  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Whatever 
might  eventually  follow,  it  was  certain  that  his 
deaih  wou'd  put  an  end  to  the  praise  of  God,  in 
that  form  and  those  circum-tances  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed."  The  last  remark  is  cer 
tainly  true;  and  yet,  is  it  conceivable  that  David 
could  have  written  thus,  on  the  supposition  t'lat 
the  departing  spirits  of  the  righteous  went  im 
mediately  to  Heaven?  Could  one  about  to  de 
part  immediately  to  the  glorious  praises  of  the 
land  of  glory,  have  penned,  under  the  inspira 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  the  words  "In  Hades  who 
shall  give  Thee  thanks."  on  the  supposition 
either  that  the  Hades  of  the  good  was  Heaven, 
or  that  the  term  indicated  merely  the  state  of 
death?  Let  one  imagine,  if  possible,  the  Apostle 
Paul  thus  writing!  The  very  explanation  given 
by  Dr.  Alexander,  requires  that  the  Had  s  to 
whie.b  the  Psalmist  felt  that  he  was  to  depart 
should  have  been  a  place  either  of  unconscious 
ness,  or  of  darkness  and  gloom.  The  only  escape 
from  this  conclusion  is  in  the  hypothesis,  not 
only  that  he  was  not  inspired  in  this  utterance, 
hut  also  that  he  was  in  positive  error  as  to  the 
condition  of  departed  saints.  It  is  not  enough 
to  suppose  that  he  was  in  ignorance  or  doubt  as 
to  his  own  spiritual  condition — as  to  whether  he 
was  a  saint.  The  implied  assertion  of  the  ex 
clamation  is  universal — "In  Hades  who  shall 
give  Thee  thanks?" 

la  manifest  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  the 
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New.  When  our  Lord  referred  to  the  condition 
of  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  25,  he  did  not  speak  of 
him  as  enjoying  the  fullness  of  his  Father's  house, 
but  as  being  "  comforted;"  a  term,  as  before  re 
marked,  never  used  in  reference  to  the  joys  of 
Heaven.  And  when  the  Apostle  Paul  spoke  of 
the  condition  of  the  Old  Testament  worthies,  he 
makes  manifest  reference  to  the  incompleteness 
of  their  blessedness  antecedfnt  to  the  Christian 
dispensation.  He  wrote,  Heb.  xi.  39,  40,  "  And 
these  all,  having  received  a  good  report  through 
faith,  received  not  the  promise,  God  having  pro 
vided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without 
us  should  not  be  made  perfect."  Dr.  Owen  re 
jects  this  view,  affirming,  "  the  Apostle  treats 
not  here  at  all  about,  the  difference  between  one 
sort  of  men  and  another  after  death,  as  is  evi 
dent  from  the  very  reading  of  the  Epistle."  With 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  memory  of  that 
great  man,  the  writer  would  remark  that  the 
very  reading  of  the  Epistle  has  led  him  to  thj 
opposite  conclusion.  The  special  section  which 
includes  the  words  quoted  above,  begins  imme 
diately  upon  the  close  of  ch.  x.  34.  In  the  latter 
clause  of  that  verse  the  Apostle  had  referred  to 
the  heavenly  inheritance  of  those  to  whom  he 
was  tnen  writing.  The  mention  of  this  calls  for 
a  special  section  in  which  he  may  incite  them  to 
faithfulness  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of  that  in 
heritance.  He  therefore  writes,  vers.  35,  36, 
"  Cast  not  away,  therefore,  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward;  for  ye 
have  need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done 
the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promise." 
What  promise?  Manifestly  that  of  the  heavenly 
inheritance.  He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the 
life  of  faith,  which  is  in  order  to  this  inheri 
tance,  by  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  who  had  lived  it  in  the  midst  of  trials  and 
afflictions  The  natural  apodosis  of  the  recitals 
of  chap.  xi.  would  seem  to  be,  'These  all,  having 
received  a  good  report  through  faith,  having 
finished  the  race  set  before  them,  received  the 
promise;'  but  not  so — "They  received  not  the 
promise ;  God  having  provided  some  better  thing 
for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect."  Is  it  no*  manifest  that  the  Apostle  as 
serts  that  the  old  Testament  worthies  did  not 
receive  their  heavenly  inheritance  uniil  the  Chris 
tian  dispensation,  and  that  the  implied  instruc 
tion  to  Christians  is,  'You,  who  are  called  to 
earthly  patience  like  theirs,  run  under  better 
auspices  than  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  even  the 
sure  hope  of  immediate  blessing  ?' 

(o)  The  great  argument,  however,  in  proof  that 
the  Haies  of  the  righteous  was  not  Heaven,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  deliverance  there 
from  at  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  con 
sideration  of  this  topic,  however,  more  appro 
priately  belongs  to  the  concluding  section,  in 
whi-'h  the  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  the  af 
firmative  proposition  that  Hades  is  a  place  in  the 
Unseen  World  distinct  from  Heaven  and  Hell. 

IV.    Hades  not  the  State  of  Death. 

The  opinion  that  Hades  indicates  (at  least 
frequently)  a  state  and  not  a  place,  is  one  to  a 
great  extent  entertained  in  Protestant  Churches. 

Tbis  opinion  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  un 
supported  by  a  single  Scriptural  passage,  the 


context  of  which  requires  us  to  put  such  an  inter 
pretation  upon  it.  The  only  texts  that  with  ap 
parent  plausibility  can  be  cited  as  teaching  this 
doctrine  are  Ps.  vi.  5  (6),  "  In  Hades  who  shall 
give  Thee  thanks?"  Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  "  Hades 
cannot  praise  Thee;"  Eccles.  ix.  10,  "There 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  wislom  in  Hades." 
These  passages,  so  far  as  the  immediate  contexts 
are  concerned,  are  certainly  consistent  with  the 
idea  now  under  consideration,  even  as  thpy  are 
consistent  with  the  opinion  that  by  Hades  the 
literal  grave  is  intended.  But  they  are  also 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  by  the  term  is  re 
presented  a  place  of  gloom;  and  this  idea,  as  we 
saw  in  the  preceding  section,  the  spiritual  con 
dition  of  the  Psalmist  requires  us  to  put  upon  it. 

The  opinion,  thus  unsupported  by  a  single  un 
ambiguous  Scripture,  stands  opposed  to  that  vast 
mul.itude  of  passages  in  which  Hades  is  mani 
festly  referred  to  as  a  place.  Miny  of  these 
texts  have  already  been  quoted,  and  it  is  unne 
cessary  to  re-cite  them. 

The  real  grounds  of  the  opinion  that  Hades 
is  a  state,  and  not  a  place,  are,  as  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  philosophical  and  theological,  and  not 
exegetical. 

There  are  those  whose  psychological  views 
cause  them  to  shrink  fr<>m  any  loc  ilization  of  a 
pure  spirit,  and  who  therefore  affirm  that  Hades 
must  indicate  a  state.  The  same  views,  it  may 
be  remarked,  should  lead,  and  in  many  cases  do 
lead,  to  the  affirmation  that  the  terms  Heaven 
and  Hell  are  indicative,  not  of  places,  but  of 
mere  conditions  of  the  soul. 

Another  ground  is  what  may  be  styled  the 
pseudo-scientific.  It  seems  plain  that  if  the  lan 
guage  of  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  normally, 
the  location  of  Hades  is  in  the  heart,of  the  tarth. 
There  are  many  who  shrink  from  this  opinion  as 
though  it  must  be  false.  Why  false?  If  Hades 
be  a  place,  it  must  be  somewhere;  and  it'  some 
where,  why  not  in  the  centre  of  the  Earth  as 
well  as  elsewhere?  True  science,  which  con 
fesses  its  ignorance  concerning  the  internal  con 
dition  of  our  globe,  can,  on  this  question,  neither 
affirm  nor  deny. 

Others,  sti  1,  deny  because  of  their  pre-formed 
opinion  that  the  righteous  Patriarchs  did  depart 
to  perfect  blessedness.  But  manifestly  if  the 
Hades  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  place,  it  was 
a  place  of  gloom  even  in  the  case  of  the  pious. 
The  only  refuge  from  this  conclusion  is  in  the 
opinion  that  the  term  has  reference  merely  to 
the  state  of  the  soul  separated  from  the  body. 

The  main  ground  of  the  opinion,  however,  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  manifest  dif 
ficulty  of  harmonizing  those  texts  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  which  speak  of  righteous  Abraham  and 
Jacob  and  David,  as  being  in  Hades,  with  those 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  on  the  one  hand 
declare  that  the  righteous  are  taken  to  Heaven, 
and  those  which  on  the  other  hand  declare  that 
Hades  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  The 
very  difficulty  naturally  suggests  the  hypothesis 
that  Hades  may  be  an  indefinite  term,  meaning 
Hometimes  the  state  of  death  and  sometimes  the 
place  of  the  lost — an  hypothesis,  however,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  that  mass  of  Scriptures  which 
require  us  to  define  it  as  signifying  a  place.  It  m  °y 
further  be  remarked  that  if  there  are  intimations 
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in  Scripture  that,  at  the  Resurrection  or  Ascen 
sion  of  our  Lord,  a  ch.ange  was  made  in  the 
place  of  abode  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead 
— that  a  new  place  in  Heaven  was  prepared,  to 
whiish  those  who  had  previously  been  consigned 
to  Hades  were  removed,  and  to  which  the  souls 
of  those  who  now  die  in  the  Lord  are  carried — 
this  ground  of  the  hypothesis  now  contended 
against,  is  removed.  The  attempt  will  be  made 
in  the  following  section  to  show  that  there  are 
such  intimations. 

V.  Hades  a  Place  in  the  Unseen  World  distinct  from 
Heaven  and  Hell. 

That  HADES  is  such  a  place  logically  follows 
if  there  has  been  no  fatal  mistake  in  any  of  the 
preceding  arguments.  If  it  be  not  the  literal 
Grave,  rtor  Hell,  nor  the  Unseen  World  including 
Heaven  and  Hell,  nor  the  Stnte  of  Death,  then 
it  must  be  a  third  place  in  the  Unseen  World. 
The  truth  of  this  conclusion  would  at  once  be  in 
validated  if  a  single  text  of  Scripture  could  be 
cited  which  clearly  teaches  that  there  are  but 
two  places  in  the  Unseen  World.  No  such  text, 
however,  has  been,  or,  it  is  believed,  can  be,  ad 
duced  The  position  of  Protestant  Theologians 
who  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  third  place, 
so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  never  has  been 
that  the  Scriptures  directly  assert  that  there  are 
but  two  place-i,  but  that  they  recognize  the  ex 
istence  of  only  two.  In  this  view  of  the  state  of 
the  question,  the  conclusion  that  the  Word  of 
God  does  teach  the  existence  of  a  third  place 
might  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  with 
out  further  remark. 

Therrt  is,  however,  another  argument  bearing 
on  the  point  that  should  not  be  omitted,  viz.  that 
arising  from  the  fact,  that  Christ,  between  the 
periods  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  delivered 
from  Hades  a  captivity  detained  therein.  If  it 
be  true  that  our  Lord  did  perform  such  a  work, 
then  is  it  evident  that  Hades  is  a  place  distinct 
from  both  Heaven  and  Hell.  The  fact  that  He 
did  so,  the  writer  believes  to  be  referred  to  in 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  directly 
taught  in  Eph.  iv.  8,  9:  "When  He  ascended  up 
on  high,  He  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts 
unto  men.  Now  that  He  ascended,  what  is  it 
but  that  He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  E  irth." 

That  the  place  to  which  our  Lord  ascended, 
leading  "captivity  captive"  (whatever  this 
phrase  may  mean),  w-is  Heaven,  none  deny. 
That  the  place  to  which  He  descended  was 
Hades,  and  that  the  "captivity"  consisted  of 
the  pious  dead,  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
natural  and  legitimate  meanings  of  the  terms 
employed. 

That  our  Lord  did  at  His  death  go  into  Hades 
(whatever  Hades  may  be)  is  admitted  by  all. 
But  the  phrtse,  in  ttte  passage  now  under  con 
sideration,  translated  "lower  parts  of  the  earth1' 
(ra  Karurepa  /J.£/>T)  rfjq  y//f )  is,  as  we  saw  in  Sec 
tion  I.  of  this  Excursus,  the  Greek  equivalent 
for  one  of  the  Hebrew  synonyms  for  Hades. 
Is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  using  this  well-established  Old  Testa 
ment  synonym  for  Hades,  had  in  his  mind  thf 
eame  fact  to  which  the  Apostle  Peter  referred 
when  in  his  Pentecostal  sermon  he  declared 


(Acts  ii.  31)  :  "  His  soul  was  not  left  in  Hades?" 
It  also  seems  clear  to  the  writer  that,  in 
accordance  with  Scripture  usage,  the  phrase 
"  led  captivity  captive"  must  have  reference  to 
the  deliverance  of  captured  friends.  This 
phrase,  unqualified,  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament  —  once  in  the  Psalm  from  which  the 
Apostle  quotes  it,  Ps.  Ixviii.  18;  and  again  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  Judges  v.  12: 
"Arise,  Barak,  and  lead  thy  c-iptivity  captive, 
thou  son  of  Ahinoam."  Regarded  merely  as  a 
phrase,  it  may  mean  either  of  two  things:  (1) 
to  lead  as  prisoners  a  number  of  enemies,  or  (2) 
to  lead  as  re-captured  a  number  of  friends  pre 
viously  captured  by  an  enemy.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  its  most  natural  interpretation  ;* 
and  this  manifestly  is  its  meaning  in  Judges  v. 
12,  the  only  passage  in  which  the  context  deter 
mines  the  meaning.  It  is  clearly  implied,  Judg. 
iv.  16,  that  Barak  took  no  prisoners,  in  the 
words:  "All  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
left."  The  captivity  that  Barak  led  captive 
must  have  been  captured  Israel.  As  this  inter 
pretation  is  manifestly  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
in  one  of  the  two  instances  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  but  logical  to  conclude 
that  it  is  its  meaning  in  the  other  also.  This 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  considerations, 
first,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  to  forbid 
our  putting  this  interpretation  upon  it  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
was  manifestly  in  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer 
when  he  penned  the  Psalm.  This  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  of  Scrip 
ture. 

This,  then,  is  not  only  the  natural,  but  the 
scripturally  suggested  interpretation  of  Eph.  iv. 
8,  9,  —  that  Christ  descended  into  Hades,  and 
then  ascended  into  Heaven  (above  all  Heavens), 
leading  a  multitude  whom  He  had  delivered 
(captured)  from  captivity. 

As  against  the  interpretation  that  by  "  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth"  the  Apostle  meant 
Hades,  Dr.  Eadie,  in  his  Commentary  on  this 
Epistle,  queries:  "Why  not  use  adric,  when  it 
had  been  so  markedly  employed  before,  had  he 
wished  to  give  it  prominence?"  It  might  be 
retorted:  Why  use  "the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth"  —  an  Old  Testament  synonym  for  Hades  — 
if  he  meant  simply  the  earth?  His  own  explana 
tion  that  by  the  descent  of  Christ  into  "the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth"  is  meant  that  He  was 
born  in  a  low  condition  —  "born  not  under  fret 
ted  roofs  and  amidst  marble  halls,"  etc.,  is  mani 
festly  untenable.  The  Greek  phrase  will  not 
bear  that  interpretation.  Two  reasons  for  the 
Apostle's  selection  of  the  phrase,  however,  may 


*  [The  words  translated  "  lead  captive  a  raptivity  "  occur  a 
third  time  in  th«  Scriptures.  Num  xxi.l,  under  circumstances 
which  sh'.w  that  the  captivity  consisted  of  the  enemies  made 
prisoners.  At  first  glance  this  fact  mav  seem  to  militate 
against  thi  position  taken  as  to  the  natural,  force  of  the 
phrase  —  a  closer  examination,  however,  tend"  ra>her  to  con 
firm  ihe  view  of  the  writer.  The  phrase  in  Num.  xxi.  1  is 
not  the  name  as  that  in  the  other  pa-na^s:  it  is  ijUdlififd  by 
the  introduction  of  the  term  13*30  (<»  pwt*  <?«"'  ^°  whole 


clause  reads  '2t*/ 


-&"•  'This  term  limits  the  cap- 


tivity  taken  by  the  Can  -anites  to  ha»«  been  of  (the  number 
of)  Israel.  Its  very  introduction  se-ms  to  indicate  that  with 
out  it  the  clause  could  nut  have  been  thus  limited.—  £.  li.  CJ 
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be  given — (1)  Had  he  used  Hades,  the  idea  of 
His  life  on  earth  would  have  been  obscured;  by 
the  phrase,  "lower  parts  of  the  earth,"  not  only 
is  its  0.  T.  synonym  Hades  suggested,  but  also 
the  idea  of  a  descent  to  earth  and  through  earth 
is  preserved.  (2)  A  second  reason  may  be  that 
on  this  subject,  as  on  the  whole  subject  of  escha- 
tology  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  was  the  design  of 
the  Spirit  to  give  an  indefinite  revelation.  A 
preceding  question  of  Dr.  Eadie  appears  to  the 
writer  to  be  without  force.  This  question  is — 
"Why,  if  Hades  was  intended,  should  the  com 
parative  KarurepcH;  and  not  the  superlative  have 
been  used?"  In  answer  it  may  be  said  that  the  idea 
of  'he  Hebrew  is  as  well  expressed  by  the  com 
parative  as  by  the  superlative;  and  further,  to 
have  written  that  Christ  went  into  the  lowest  part 
would  have  implied  that  He  went  into  the  prison 
of  the  wicked — the  lowest  Hades,  which  it  was 
foreign  from  the  intention  of  the  Apostle,  most 
certainly  in  this  connection,  to  teach.  Another 
objection  of  Dr.  Eadie  to  the  view  presented  in 
this  Excursus  is — "Those  who  suppo-e  the  cap 
tives  to  be  human  spirits  emancipated  from 
thraldom  by  Jesus,  may  hold  the  view  that  Christ 
weut  to  hell  (?)  to  free  them,  but  we  have  seen 
that  the  captives  are  enemies  made  prisoners  on 
the  field  of  battle."  On  turning  to  the  comment 
on  the  passage  referred  to,  we  find  that  the  rea 
son  for  this  opinion  is  nothing  but  an  unsupported 
assertion;  he  writes:  "'Thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive.'  The  meaning  of  this  idiom  seems  simply 
to  be — thou  hast  mustered  or  reviewed  thy  cap 
tives,  Judges  v.  12."  The  reference,  as  is  mani 
fest  on  examination,  refutes  the  assertion, — for 
Barak  captured  no  enemies. 

The  other  objections  of  Dr.  Eadie  are  involved 
in  the  following  three  presented  by  Dr.  Hodge 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians. 

(1)  "In  the  first  place,  this  idea  (the  (frscewws 
ad  infer  ox)  is  entire'y  foreign  to  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  in  the  Psalm  on  which  the  Apostle 
is  commenting."  With  the  greatest  veneration 
for  the  distinguished  and  beloved  Commentator, 
it  may  be  asked:  In  what  respect  is  if  more  fo 
reign  than  the  idea  adopted  by  himself  ?  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  no  expressed  reference 
in  the  Psalm  to  Christ.  Dr.  Hodge  remarks  on 
Eph.  iv.  8:  "...  Psalm  Ixviii.  is  not  Messianic. 
It  does  not  refer  to  the  Messiah,  but  to  the  tri 
umph  of  God  over  His  enemies."  From  this 
point  of  view,  manifestly,  any  idea  as  to  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  the  Messiah's  descent  may  be 
said  to  be  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  alone  could  the  cri 
ticism  now  under  consideration  have  proceeded. 
The  learned  Commentator,  however,  justifies  the 
application  of  the  Psalm  to  Christ  on  three  prin 
ciples  which  he  rightly  declares  "are  applicable 
not  only  to  this,  hut  also  to  many  similar  pas- 
snges."  He  writes:  "The  first,  is  the  typical 
character  of  the  old  dispensation.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  Psalm  quoted  by  the  Apostle  is  a  history  of 
the  conquests  of  God  over  the  enemies  of  His 
ancient  people,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  conquests 
of  the  Messiah.  The  second  principle  applicable 
to  this  and  similar  cases  is  the  identity  of  the 
Logos  or  Son  manifested  in  the  flesh  under  the 
new  dispensation  with  the  manifested  Jehovah 


of  the  old  ceconomy.  .  .  .  There  is  still  a  third 
principle  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Many 
of  the  historical  and  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
Qld  Testament  are  not  exhaust,  d  by  any  one  ap 
plication  or  fulfillment The  predictions 

of  Isaiah  of  the  redemption  of  Israel  were  not 
exhausted  by  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  had  a  direct 
reference  to  the  higher  redemption  to  be  effected 
by  Christ.  .  .  It  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  whole  analogy  of  Scripture  that  the 
Apostle  applies  what  is  said  of  Jehovah  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  as  a  conqueror,  to  the  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who,  as  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
ascended  on  high,  leading  captivity  cnptive  and 
giving  gifts  unto  men."  It  is  on  the  platform 
of  these  mauif.  stly  correct  principles  that  Dr. 
Hodge  declares  in  his  comment  on  vers.  9,  10: 
'• .  .  .  the  Psalmist  must  be  understood  as  having 
included  in  the  scope  of  his  language  the  most 
conspicuous  and  illustrious  of  God's  conde^cen- 
sions  and  exaltations.  All  other  comings  were 
but  typical  of  His  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  all 
ascensions  were  typical  of  His  ascension  from  ihe 
grave."  But  is  it  not  evident  that,  on  this  plat 
form,  what  must  be  understood  as  having  been 
"included  in  the  scope"  of  the  Psalmist's  lan 
guage,  in  reference  to  any  Divine  descent  subse 
quent  to  the  writing  of  the  Psalm,  must  be  de 
termined,  not  from  the  language  of  the  Psalm 
alone,  hut  from  that  language  in  connection  with 
those  Scriptures  which  describe  the  descent?  If 
those  subsequent  Scriptures  teach  that  the  de 
scent  was.  merely  to  the  literal  grave,  then  a  de 
scent  to  the  literal  grave  and  an  ascent  therefrom 
are  all  that  can  be  regarded  as  included  within 
that  scope;  but  if  they  tearh  that  thedesc  nt  was 
to  Hades,  then  a  descent  thereto  mu;-t  be  under 
stood  as  included.  Dr.  Hodge  has  concluded 
from  an  examination  of  the  New  Testament  that 
Christ's  descent  was  only  to  the  grave;  others, 
fiom  a  similar  examination,  have  concluded  that 
it  was  ad  infer  os.  Both  these  ideas  are  "foreign" 
to  the  language  of  the  Psalm  literally  i>  terpre- 
ted ;  that  one.  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
within  "the  scope"  of  its  language,  which  the 
event,  as  described  by  the  New  testament 
writers,  shows  to  have  been  within  the  view  of 
the  inspiring  Spirit,  who  knows  the  end  from  the 
beginning. 

(2)  "In    the   second    place."     continues    Dr. 
Hodge,    "there  (in  the  IValm)  as  here,  the  only 
descent  of  which  the  context    speaks  is  opposed 
to  the  ascending  to  Heaven."    This  may  he  freely 
admitted — although  in  point  of  fact  the  P.- aim  uoes 
notspeak  of  adescentat  nil:  it  inertly  implie- one. 
But  what  was  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  descent  ? 
This  the  Psalm  docs  not  declare.      It  can  be  de 
termined  only  from  the  Apostle's  commeni,  who 
declares  it  to  have  been  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth. 

(3)  "In  the  third   place  this  is  the  opposition 
so   often    expressed  in  other  places  and  in  other 
forms  of  expression."      The  writer   cannot    per 
ceive    that   the  position    here    assumed   is   sup 
ported  by  the  passages  cited.      These  passages, 
with    the    remarks    of  the  Am.  Ed. .upon  them, 
are    as    follows:     "John    iii.    13"     ('No    mun 
hath  ascended  up  to   H  aven,  but  He  that   came 
down  from  Heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  who  is 
in   Heaven.')    Manifestly   there    is    no    allusion. 
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here  to  the  bodily  ascension  of  our  Lord.  Jesus 
was  not,  in  this  passage,  prophesying  to  Nicode- 
mus  that  He  was  to  ascend;  He  was  giving  a  rea 
son  why  He  could  instruct  concerning  heavenly 
things  as  no  other  man  could.  It  WHS  as  though 
He  had  said,  'No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  Hea- 
Ten  and  thence  descended  to  teach  ;  on  y  He  can 
teach  you  who  descended  from  Heaven,  who  is 
still  in  Heaven'  "John  vi.  38"  ('Icamedown 
from  Heaven').  Most  true.  But  is  this  inconsis 
tent  with  his  going  still  further — into  Hades? 
"John  viii.  14"  ('I  know  whence  I  came  and 
whither  1  go').  A  remark  similar  to  the  prece 
ding  m  ght  here  be  mnde.  "John  xvi.  28"  ('I 
came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into 
the  world  ;  again,  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to 
the  Father').  Is  there  aught  here  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  His  going,  before  His  return,to 
the  subterranean  world?  Because,  when  on 
the  earth,  our  Lord  spake  of  a  de*ce:.t  from 
Heaven,  are  we  debarred  from  pupposing  that  He 
contemplated  descending  still  further  to  a  place 
whence  also  He  must  ascend? 

As  before  remarked,  if  the  interpretation  which 
the  writer  contends  is  the  natural  one,  viz.,  that 
Christ  went  into  Hades  and  delivered  captives 
therein  held,  be  the  true  one;  then,  manifestly, 
Hades  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  pious  must, 
have  been  a  third  place  in  the  Unseen  World, 
and  not  that  World  itself  in  its  entirety,  nor 
Heaven,  nor  Hell,  nor  the  State  of  Death. 

But  whilst  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
writer  is  the  most  natural,  it  is  admitted  that 
other  interpretations  may  be  put  upon  the  pas 
sage  that  has  been  under  discussion.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  contended  that  by  itself,  unsupported 
by  other  Scriptures,  it  w.ll  establish  the  doc 
trine  it  apparently  presents.  That  the  natural 
interpretation  is  the  true  one  appears  from  the 
facts  (1)  That  the  doctrine  thereby  presented 
brings  into  perfect  harmony  two  apparently  dis 
crepant  classes  of  Scriptures;  and  (2)  That  it 
sheds  light  on  several  obscure  passages  of  the 
word  of  God,  bringing  them,  in  their  natural  in 
terpretation  and  with  all  their  logical  implica 
tions,  into  perfect  harmony  with  each  other  and 
with  the  rest  of  revealed  truth. 

1.  As  to  the  former  of  these  facts. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  omnot  be  denied  that  the 
apparent  teaching  of  many  passages  of  Scrip 
ture,  written  antecedent  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  is  that  Hades  is  a  place  distinct  from 
Heaven,  to  which  the  souls  of  the  righteous  as 
well  ns  of  the  wicked  were  con-igned;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  all  ihe  post-resur 
rection  teachings  of  the  word  of  God  are,  not 
merely  that  "the  souls  of  believers  at  their 
death  do  immediately  pass  into  glory,"  but  even 
more  specific — that  they  do  immediately  p*ss 
into  Heaven. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  consider  pomewhat  at. 
length  the  latter  class  of  Scr.ptures.  Th:it  the 
posi-resurrection  teachings  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  are  that  the  souls  of  believers  do  immedi 
ately  pass  into  Heaven,  is  evident  from  the  fol 
lowing  considerations: 

(1)  It  is  implied  in  all  tint  is  said  ns  to  the 
souls  of  believers  going,  at  their  d'-a-h,  <o  the 
place  where  the  Lord  is,  John  xiv.  2,  3 ;  ''I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  if  I  go  and 


prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again 
and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am, 
there  ye  may  be  also."  John  xvii.  24,  "Father, 
I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me 
be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory."  2  Cor.  v.  8,  "We  are  confident,  I 
s  ly,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent,  from  the 
body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  Phil.  i. 

23,  "To    depart   and   be  with    Christ."     Now, 
Christ  is  in  Heaven — Him  "the  Heaven  must  re 
ceive  (hold)  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of 
all  things,"  Acts  iii.  21.    Believers  therefore,  who 
are  with  Christ,  must  be  in  Heaven.     It  is  vain 
to  object  to  this,  that  believers  in    Hades  may 
be  said  to  be  with  Christ,  since  He  is  everywhere, 
and      He     may    manifest     Himself     anywhere. 
True.     As  Go'l,  He  is  everywhere;   on  earth,  in 
Hades,  in    Hell:   and   He  may    make  a  spiritual 
manifestation  of  Himself  anywhere.      He   can 
not,  however,  make  a  phyxical  manifestation  of 
Himself  (and  it  is  such  a  manifestation  that  the 
texts  quoted  call   for)  where   He  is  not,  and  the 
Scriptures    teach    us    that    He   is    physically   in 
Heaven.       True,   He   has  po  *er   to   convey  His 
human    nature    anywhere,  but    the  declaration 
thvt  "the  Heaven  must  receive  Him  until  the 
times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  conveys 
the  assurance  that  He  does  not  and  will  not  con 
vey  Himself  to  Hades.    He  is  in  Heaven;  the  souls 
of  believers  are  with  Him;  therefore  they  ai*e  in 
Heaven — i.e.,  in  one  of  its  "many  mansions." 

(2)  The  same  doctrine  is  directly  taught,  or 
implied,  in  such  passages  as  the  following:  "We 
know  that  if  our  eartuly  house  of  this  taberna 
cle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Hea 
vens,"  2   Cor.    v.   1.      Whatever    this   heavenly 
house  may  be  (and  that  question  need  not  now 
be  discussed)  we  know  that  it  is  in  the  Heavens. 
Those,   therefore,    who    inhabit  it,    must  be  in 
Heaven,  "  with  'he  Lord,"  as  we  learn  from  ver. 
8;  and  thus  this  verse,   which  directly  teaches 
that  departed  believers   are   in    Heaven,  by  its 
contextual  arrangement  confirms  the  preceding 
argument  that  those  who  "are  with  the  Lord" 
are  in  Heaven. 

(3)  This  also  is  the  natural  explanation    of 
the  record  concerning  Stephen.     Just  before  his 
execution  he  saw  "  the  Heavens  opened  and  the 
Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God," 
Acts  vii   56.     Shortly  after,  in  the  act  of  dying, 
he  exclaimed:   -'Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit," 
as  though  he  still  guzed  on   Him  whom  a  short 
time  before  he  had  been  privi  eged  to  see  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God,  Acts  vii.  59. 
The  implication  of  the  whole   passage   is  that 
Jesus,  in  accordance  with  His  promise — "  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  Myself,"  John 
xiv.  2,  revealed  Himself  unto  this  dying  saint  as 
about  to  take  him  into  Heaven — to  the  place  in 
His  Father's  house   He  has    prepared    for    His 
loved  ones — that  where   He,  the   Saviour,    was, 
there  might  he,  the  believer,  be. 

(4)  la  not  the  samealsoimpliedin  Heb.xii.22- 

24,  where,  not  to  seek  after  the  whole  meaning, 
the  teaching  seems  to  be  that  not  only  are  "  the 
spirits    of    just    men"  now    "made    perfect" 
(corap.   xi.  30);  but  that  all  such  are  with  an 
gels,  and  with  God  the  Judge   of  all,  and  with 
Jesus,  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
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In  view  of  all  these  Scriptures,  the  doctrine  of 
the  post-resurrection  teachings  of  the  New  Tes 
tament  seems  to  be  that  the  spirits  of  the  just 
do,  on  their  death,  immediately  pass  into 
Heaven. 

This  class  of  Scriptures  seems  to  present  a 
doctrine  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  with 
that  set  forth  by  the  former  class,  on  the  as 
sumption  that  each  class  presents  an  original 
and  constantly  enduring  fact  in  God's  treatment 
of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead.  In  view 
of  the  former  class  there  have  been  many  Pro 
testants,  as  is  well  known,  who  have  pet  at  naught 
the  manifest  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  subject — contending  that  a  soul  may  be  in 
the  place  Hades,  and  yet  with  the  Lord;  and  in 
view  of  the  latter  class,  many  have  utterly  ig 
nored  the  force  of  Old  Testament  language,  as 
cribing  it  (on  a  matter  of  pure  revelation)  to  an 
accommodation  to  Jewish  superstition.  Neither 
of  these  positions  is  consistent  with  due  regard 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  very 
conditions  of  the  problem  suggest  the  hypothesis 
that,  at  some  time  about  the  period  of  the  Resur 
rection  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  spirits  of  the 
righteous  dead.  This  hypothesis  receives  con 
firmation  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  natural  in 
terpretation  of  Peter's  declaration  that  Christ, 
between  His  Death  and  Resurrection,  descended 
into  the  place  where  the  Old  Testament  teaches 
us  that  the  departed  righteous  were;  and  does  it 
not  spring  to  the  dignity  of  an  established  doc 
trine  upon  the  discovery  of  a  text  which,  taken 
in  its  literal  and  most  natural  sense,  teaches  that 
Christ  did  descend  to  Hades  and  thence  deliver 
those  therein  confined  ?  The  text  in  Ephesians 
taken  in  its  natural  sense  brings  into  perfect 
and  beautiful  harmony  two  apparently  conflict 
ing  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God. 

'2.  And  more.  It  sheds  light  on  many  de 
tached  portions  of  the  Scripture,  and  brings 
them,  and  all  their  implications,  into  full  har 
mony  with  each  other,  and  with  the  whole  body 
of  revealed  truth. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  passages  that  will  be 
noticed  is  John   xiv.   2,  "In  my  Father's  house 
are   many  mansions;  if  it  were  not  so  I  would 
have  told  you.     I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
The  implication  here  is  that  the  future  place  of 
His  disciples  was  not  then  prepared.     This  is   in 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  the  place  of  the 
pious  dead  has  always  been  in  Heaven,  or  that 
Hades   continues  to   be   their   place.      The   im 
plication    calls   for  a   change   in    the   place  of 
the    pious    dead    synchronous  with   our   Lord's 
Ascension. 

(2)  A  second  Scripture  is  Heb.  xi.  40,  com 
pared  with  Heb.  xii.  23.     These  passages  occur 
in  the  same  section  of  the   Epistle — that  which 
exhorts  believers  to  patience  that  they  may  ob 
tain  the  prom  se,  i.  e.,  heavenly  blessedness.    In 
the  former,  the  spirits  of  just  men  who  were  not 
made  perfect  (t.  e. ,  who  did  not  receive  the  pro 
mise)  until  the  present  dispensation,  are  spoken 
of.     In  the  latter,  these  same  spirits  are  mani 
festly  amongst  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per 
fect.     The  passage  in  Ephesians  throws  beauti 
ful  light  on  both  these  Scriptures,  brings  them 
into  harmony  with  each  other,  and  into  perfect 


and  enlightening  harmony  with  the  whole  section 
that  includes  them. 

(3)  A  third  passage  is  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord  to  the  dying  thief:     "This  day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise,'1  Luke  xxiii.  43;  com 
pared  (a)  with  those  texts  that  declare  he  went 
into  Hades,  and  (6)  with  2  Cor.  xii.  4,  and  Rev. 
ii.  7,   which    place    Paradise  in    Heaven.      The 
first  comparison  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Pa 
radise  was  a  Jewish  name  for  one  of  the  com 
partments  of  the  place   Hades;  the  second,  that 
it  was  a  name  for  Heaven,  or  one   of  the  many 
mansions  thereof.     If  the  natural  interpretation 
of  the  passage  in  Ephesians  be  the  true  one,  then 
the  apparent  discrepancy  is  at.  once  harmonized; 
at  least  a  mode  of  reconciliation  is  at  once  sug 
gested.     If  Paradise  were  the  name  for  the  abode 
of  the  righteous  in  Hades,  then  on  their  removal 
to  Heaven,  to  the  n^w  place  prepared  for  them, 
the  name  of  their  abode  might  naturally  be  trans 
ferred  to  their  new  home. 

(4)  The  interpretation  given    to  the    passage 
in  Ephesians   throws    light   upon,   and   is  sup 
ported  by  1  Pet.  iii.  18  22. 

The  writer  is  unable  to  adopt  the  common 
English  Protestant  view  concerning  this  pas 
sage,  viz.,  that  the  preaching  mentioned  was  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  No^h  to  the  Antediluvi 
ans  in  the  flesh,  for  tbe  following  reasons: 

a.  On  this  ground  the  consistency  of  the  whole 
passage  is  destroyed.     The  Apostle  was  exhort 
ing  believers  to  the  patient  endurance  of  wrong; 
and  lie  enforces  his  exhortation   by  a  reference 
to  the  case  of  the  God-man,  Who  by  His  endu 
rance  became  a  benefactor  unto  others,  and  won 
for  Himself  a  reward  of  exaltation.     Consistency 
requires  that  the  preaching  should  follow  the 
death. 

b.  The  modern  view  requires  us  to  regard  the 
Holy   Ghost    as    indicated   by   Trve'vfj.a,    notwith 
standing  the  absence  of  the  article,  and  the  ma 
nifest  antithesis  between  that  term  and  oap^. 

c.  The  use  of  Trvebuara  in  this  connection  re 
quires  that  we  should  regard  disembodied  spirits 
as  the  objects  of  the  preaching — the  disembodied 
irvEvua    (the  person  dead  ev  capm)  preached    to 

d.  The  collocation  of  the  words  roZf  kv  <{>v?.aKri 
irrevfjiaai  requires  us  to  regard  the   spirits  as  in 
prison  when  addressed. 

e.  The  term  Tropevdelf  of  ver.  19  is  manifestly 
parallel  with  the  same  term   in  ver.   22.     The 
implication  of  the  entire  passage  is  that  the  same 
person  first  went  to  the  prison,  and  then  went  to 
Heaven. 

/.  The  position  of  TTOTE  forbids  this  interpre 
tation.  Thus  Bengel  writes:  ''Si  serwo  (sset 
de  prxconio  per  Nue  rb  al>quando  out  plane 
omitleretur  ant  praedicavit  conjunyeretur." 

ff.  The  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
so  far  from  teaching  a  doctrine  at.  variance  with 
other  Scriptures,  is  manifestly  in  accord  with 
what  is  elsewhere  taught. 

The  writer  would  present  the  following  trans 
lation  :  "  For  Christ  also  once  suffered  for  sins, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  in  order  that  He  might 
lead  us  unto  God,  being  put  to  deaih  as  to  fletfh, 
but  quickened  as  to  spirit,  in  which  (spirit)  also 
having  journeyed,  He  preached  (fKqpv{;ev=  made 
proclamation)  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  etc." 
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The  passage  in  Ephesians  calls  for  a  (pvhaK.j 
in  which  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  as  captives, 
were  held,  to  which,  after  His  death,  Jesus  de 
scended,  performing  a  mission  of  mercy.  The 
passage  under  immediate  consideration  repre 
sents  our  Lord  as,  after  His  death,  journeying 
to  a  <t>v?MKrj,  and  there  making  proclamation  to  the 
prisoners  detained  therein.  The  former  pas 
sage  states  nothing  as  to  the  mode  in  which  His 
mission  was  executed;  the  latter  teaches  us  no 
thing  as  to  the  results  of  the  proclamation.  But 
in  the  confluent  light  of  the  two  passages  can  we 
doubt,  not  only  that  they  have  reference  to  the 
same  event,  but  (hat  the  mode  in  which  the  mis 
sion  was  executed  (at  least  in  part)  was 
by  proclamation,  and  that  at  least  one  result 
of  that  proclamation  was  the  deliverance  of 
those  who  had  been  ransomed  by  the  Lord's 
death? 

This  interpretation  does  not  require,  as  some 
object,  that  an  offer  of  nalvat ion  should  have  been 
made  to  the  departed  such  as  is  now  made  to  the 
living,  that  ( he  gospel  should  have  been  preached 
to  them  as  it  is  preached  to  men  in  the  flesh. 
The  term  translated  preach  is  nrjpvaau,  which 
means  simply  to  proclaim  as  herald.  Dr.  Mom- 
bert,  in  the  EXCURSUS  ON  THBDESOBNSUS  AD  IN- 
FEROS,  published  in  connection  with  his  trans 
lation  of  Fronmiiller's  Commentary  (Lange 
Series)  on  1  Peter,  remarks,  "it  (nfpfooea)  is 
never  used  in  the  sense  of  judicial  announce 
ment,  and  N.  T.  usage  clothes  it  with  the  mean 
ing  '  to  preach  the  gospel.'  "  It  is  true  that  it 
is  never  used  to  designate  judicial  announcement, 
and  that  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  has  re 
ference  to  heraldic  announcement,  which  is  an 
essentially  different  thing.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  New  Testament  (E.  V  )  usage  of  the  word 
preach  is  almost  invariably  "  to  preach  the  gos 
pel."  This  however  is  not  the  case  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  Greek  word  Kijpvaau,  as  is  evident 
from  an  examination  of  Mark  i.  45  ;  v.  '20 :  vii.  36 ; 
Luke  viii.  39;  Acts  xv.  21;  Rom.  ii.  21;  2  Cor. 
iv.  5;  Gal.  v.  11 ;  Rev.  v.  2.  All  that  the  use 
of  K7tpvaa<j  calls  for  is  the  proclamation  of  a  fact 
or  facts.  These  facts,  in  the  case  before  us,  may 
have  been  the  completion  of  the  work  of  atone 
ment,  and  the  consequent  deliverance  of  those 
who  had  accepted  of  Christ  under  the  types 
of  the  old  oeconomy.  Such  an  announcement 
would  have  been  a  word  of  life  to  those  who  had 
accepted  while  in  the  flesh.  In  this  connection 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that  if  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  dead  (eitriyyeMafoi)  of  1  Pet.  iv.  6, 
has  reference  to  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 
in  the  passage  under  immediate  consideration,  it 
would  not  require  us  to  regard  the  preaching  r>e 
the  Gospel  (glad  tidings)  as  the  same  as  that  to 
men  in  the  flesh — as  an  offer  of  salvation.  The 
nature  of  good  tidings  has  respect  to  the  condi 
tion  of  the  hearers.  To  us,  sinners  in  the  flesh, 
the  offer  of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer  is  good 
new*.  To  captives  in  Hades  who  had  already 
performed  the  conditions  of  salvation,  the  an 
nouncement  of  the  completion  of  the  atonement 
and  of  deliverance  consequent  thereupon,  would 
be  glad  tidings. 

Nor   are   we  forbidden  to   suppose   that   the 


preaching  was  to  those  who  had  already  trusted, 
by  the  fact  that  all  who  were  the  objects  of 
address  are  described  as  "once  disobedient" 
(cnrei6/'jaaai  =  unbelieving).  It  is  to  be  care 
fully  noted  that  in  this  portion  of  the  passage 
the  Apostle  is  laboring  to  set  forth  the  gra 
cious  effects  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  He  suf 
fered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring 
us  (the  unjust)  unto  God.  It  was  only  consist 
ent  that  the  inspired  penman  should  describe  the 
Old  Testament  recipients  of  His  grace  as  sinnen 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  an  objection  that 
may  arise  in  some  mind — viz.,  Why  should  the 
Apostle  have  made  special  reference  to  the  An 
tediluvians?  presses  with  equal  force  upon  every 
conceivable  hypothesis  of  interpretation.  Pro 
bably  the  reason  of  the  special  reference  was 
that  it  gave  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
the  Deluge  as  I  he  type  of  Baptism.  On  this  point, 
however,  the  writer  will  not  enlarge.  He  does 
not  claim  that  the  hypothesis  presented  by  him 
explains  every  difficulty  of  this  most  difficult 
passage  of  the  Word  of  God.  Probably  there 
are  allusions  therein,  as  in  other  Scriptures,  to 
mysteries  which  will  never  be  understood  save 
in  the  light  of  the  world  to  come. 

(5)  The  passage  in  Ephesians,  in  connection 
with  the  one  just  considered,  throws  light  on 
certain  expressions  in  the  Old  Testament  pro 
phecies,  especially  the  following: 

Isaiah  xliv.  23:  "Sing,  0  ye  heavens;  for 
the  Lord  hath  done  it;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  etc."  Not  only  does  it  enable  us  to 
take  the  phrase  lower  parts  of  the  earth  in  its  es 
tablished  sense,  by  showing  us  that  Hades  might 
have  cause  for  rejoicing,  but  it  preserves  the 
antithesis  manifestly  presented  in  the  passage. 

It  enables  us  to  translate  Hos'axiii.  14  (the 
first  clause)  literally,  and  mamlests  the  beautiful 
propriety  of  the  Hebrew  term  employed:  "I 
will  deliver  (not  ransom)  them  from  the  hand  of 
Hades."  The  verb  translated,  in  the  English 
Version,  ransom,  is  HID  which  followed  by  ?73> 

TT 

as  in  this  case,  means  (see  Gesenius)  to   let  go 
free — to  set  free. 

In  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  Excursus, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  proposed  interpretation 
of  Eph.  iv.  8,  9,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  ma 
nifestly  natural;  and  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
brings  into  perfect  harmony  two  apparently  con 
flicting  classes  of  Scriptures,  and  also  sheds  on 
many  obscure  passages  a  light  that  brings  them 
into  harmony  with  the  whole  body  of  revealed 
truth — such  an  interpretation,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  writer,  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  one. 


And  in  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject,  it  may 
further  be  remarked  that  the  passage  in  Ephe 
sians,  interpreted  as  above,  forms  the  cap-si  one 
of  the  complex  argument  which  demonstrates 
that  the  term  HADES  indicates  a  Place  (and  not 
a  mere  state)  distinct  from  the  grave,  from  Hea 
ven,  and  from  Hell;  into  which  the  souls  of  toe 
righteous  were  conveyed  antecedent  to  the  death 
of  Jesus;  but  from  which  they  were  delivered 
on  His  descent  thereto,  after  the  completion  of 
His  sacrifice  on  earth. — E.  R.  C.] 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


[NOTE  ON  THE  GENERAL  RESURRECTION  AND 
JUDGMENT.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[The  Resurrection  described  in  this  section  is 
thiil  which  is  to  take  place  al  the  close  of  the 
Millennium — the  Resurrection  referred  to  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  and  implied  by 
our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxv.  31.  The  subjects  of  this 
Resurrection  are  the  unraised  of  all  dispensations 
preceding  the  Millennium  (the  /W;ro<  TUV  vmtpuv 
of  ver.  f>) ;  together  with  all  who  shall  have  lived 
in  the  flesli  during,  and  subsequent  to,  the  Mil 
lennial  period — both  the  good  und  the  bad. 

This  Resurrection  is  immediately  to  precede, 
and  to  be  in  order  to,  the  General  Judgment, 
when —  ( 1 )  the  present  order  of  tilings  shall  pass 
away,  2  Pet.  Hi.  10-12;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28 ;  (2) 
the  entire  course  of  human  history  shall  be 
made  manifest  to  all,  Ecc.  xii.  14;  Matt.  xii.  36; 
L  ke  xii.  2;  Rom.  ii.  1(5;  1  Cor.  iii.  13;  iv.  5; 
(3)  etch  (unjudged)  individual  of  the  human 
race,  and  each  fallen  spirit,  shall  be  publicly 
acquitted  or  condemned,  Matt.  xxv.  31-46; 
2  Cor.  v.  10;  .Tude  6,  etc. 

It  IH  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the  texts 
bearing  on  the  subject  seem  to  contemplate  but 
one  future  Resurrection  and  Judgment.  Remarks 
similar  to  those  on  the  Future  Advent  of  Christ 
(see  Note  on  THE  FUTURE  ADVENT  OF  CHRIST,  pp. 
339  «qq  )  may  here  be  made.  The  earlier  prophe- 
ecies  of  the  0.  T.  were  casl  on  one  plane,  appa 
rently  contemplating  but  oneAdvent.the  laterpro- 
phe^ies,  however,  adumbrated  two  Advents ;  which 
adumbrations,  all  now  admit,  foreshadowed  the 
reality.  So  with  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Resurrection  and  Judgment.  In  the  majority 
of  ins  ances,  the  prophecies  seem  to  contemplate 
"bntonf;  there  are  other  declarations,  however, 
which  demand  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  to 
be  tiro  (See  the  Note  on  THE  FIRST  RESUR 
RECTION,  pp.  352  sqq.) 

It  may  present  itself  as  a  difficulty  to  some 


minds  that  the  Judge  described  ver.  11  seems  to 
be  God  the  Father,  and  not  the  Son.  Aiford, 
who  adopts  the  view  that  the  phrase  rbv  KaOi/uf- 
vov  £TT'  aiiTov  refers  to  the  Father  (see  chs.  iv.  3 ; 
xxi.  5),  thus  comments:  "Be  it  remembered, 
that  it  is  the  Father  who  giveth  all  judgment  to 
the  Son:  and  though  He  Himself  judgeth  no 
man,  yet  He  is  ever  described  as  present  in  the 
judgment,  and  mankind  as  judged  before  Him. 
We  need  not  find  in  this  view  any  difficulty  or 
discrepancy  with  snch  passages  as  Matt.  xxv. 
31,  seeing  that  our  Lord  Himself  says  in  ch.  iii. 
21:  'I  ...  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
His  Throne.'  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  such  as  that  in  ch.  xxi.  6 
(6),  being  u  tered  by  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
Throne.  That  throne  is  now  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb,  ch.  xxii.  1.  Comp.  also  ch. 
xxi.  22." 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
General  Judgment  at  the  close  of  the  present 
order  of  things  that  it  is  superfluous,  since  each 
individual  is  judged  as  he  leaves  this  world.  In 
a  sense,  it  is  true  that  each  individual  is  judged 
immediately  upon  death  ;  and  yet,  this  should 
not  militate  against  our  reception  of  the  dodrine 
of  a  final  and  general  Judgment,  PO  clearly 
revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  In  the  first  place, 
our  ideas  of  what  may  be  right  or  me  ssary 
should  never  lead  us  to  set  aside  a  clear  revela 
tion.  But  secondly,  even  on  the  platform  of 
human  reason,  such  a  general  Judgment  cannot 
be  regarded  as  superfluous.  The  objects  of 
public  trials  by  human  judges  are  two:  first,  to 
determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner; 
and,  second,  to  make  manifest  the  justice  of  the 
Judge  in  acquittal  or  condemnation.  The  first 
of  these  objects  can  have  no  existence  where 
God  is  the  Judge  ;  the  second,  calls  for  a  public 
trial  before  the  assembled  universe  when  the 
present  order  of  things  has  reached  its  conclu 
sion.  Then,  shall  all  things  be  discovered,  and 
the  righteousness  of  the  Judge  be  made  manifest 
before  all  created  intelligences. — E.  R.  C.] 


B.— THE    HEAVENLY-EARTHLY,  IDEO-REAL   PICTURE   OF    THE    NEW  WORLD.      THE 

KINGDOM    OF    GLORY. 

CHAP.  XXI.  9— XXII.  5. 

1.    The  City  of  God  as  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 

9       And  there  came  unto  me  [om.  unto  me]1  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  [that] 
had  the  seven  vials  [I'M*.  ,  that  were]2  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  talked  with 
me,  saving.  Come  hither,  I  will  shew  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife  [wife  of  the 
10  Lamb].3   And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  [am.  the]  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  moun 
tain,  and  shewed  me  that  great  [om.  that  great— in*,  the  holy]  city,  the  holy  [om.  the 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9.    [Crit.  Eds.  reject  this  clause  with  X  A.  B  *  P.,  el  a/.— E.  R  C.] 

2  Ver.  9.  JThe  Angels,  not  the  vials,  are,  grammatically,  represented  as  heing  full  of  /lie  plagues;  the  original  is  Kcu 
f)\9fi>  ei?  (K  TUIV  firrlL  ayye\iav  riav  fxovTiov  Tds  cn-rd  4>i<iAas  run/  yefnovruiv  riav  tTrrA  -n\i)y<av  Ttav  eaxtiriav.—'E..  B.  C.] 

8  Ver.  9.     We  give  the  reading  TTJI'  vvfj.(f>Tqv  rriv  yvvaiica.  TOV  apviov. 
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11  holy]  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory  of  God  : 
and  [om.  and]4  her  light  [light-giver  (y<ua-?rtp)~\b  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  pre- 

12  cious,  even  like  [as  to]  a  jasper   stone,   clear   as   crystal  ;  And    [om.  And]    had 
[having]  a  wall  great  and  high,  and  had  [having]  twelve  gates,  and  at   the  gates 
twelve  angels,  and  names  written  thereon  [inscribed],  which  are  the  names  [or  the 

13  names]8  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children   [sons]  of  Israel  :  On  the  east  three 
gates  ;  on  the  north  three  gates  ;  on  the  south  three  gates  ;  and  on  the  west  three 

14  gates.     And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  [having]  twelve  founddtions,  and  in  [upon] 

15  them  the  [pm.  the  —  ins.  twelve]7  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.     And 
he  that  talked  [spake]  with  me  had  [ins.  a  measure,]8  a  golden  reed  to   [om.  to  — 
ins.  that  he  might]  measure  the  city,  and  the  gates  thereof  [her  gates],  and   the 

16  wall  thereof  [her  wall].     And  the  city  lieth  foursquare   [four-cornered],  and  the 
[her]  length  is  [it]9  as  large  [much]  as  the  breadth  :  and  he  measured  the  city  with 
the  reed,  [ins.  to]  twelve  thousand  furlongs  [stadia].     The  length  and  the  breadth 

17  and  the  height  of  it  [her]  are  equal.     And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof  [her  wall], 
[ins.  of]  a  hundred  and  forty  and  four  cubits,  according  to  [om.  according  to]  the  mea- 

18  sure  of  a  man,  that  is,  [prn.  that  is,  —  ins.  which  is  that]  of  the  [an]  angel.     And  the 
building  [structure]  of  the  wall  of  it  [her  wall]  was  of  jasper:  and  the  city  was  pure 

19  gold,  like  unto  clear  [pure]  glass.    And  [om.  And]10  The  foundations  of  the  wall  of 
the  city  were  garnished  [adorned]  with  all  manner  of  [every]  precious  stones  [stone]. 
The  first  foundation  was  jasper;  the  second,  sapphire;  the  third,  a  [om.  a]  chalce- 

'20  dony;  the  fourth,  an  [om.  an]  emerald;  the  fifth,  sardonyx;  the  sixth,  sardius; 
the  seventh,  chrysolite  ;  the  eighth,  beryl  ;  the  ninth,  a  [om.  a]  topaz  ;  the  tenth, 
a  [om.  a]  chrysoprasus  ;  the  eleventh,  a  [om.  a]  jacinth  ;  the  twelfth,  an  [om.  an] 

21  amethyst.  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls  ;  every  several  gate  [each  one 
severally  of  the  gates]  was  [ins.  out]  of  one  pearl  :  and  the  street  [broad-  way 
)]11  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  [translucent]  glass. 


2.    The  City  of  God  as  the  Holy  City  of  all  Believing  Gentiles. 

22  And  I  saw  no  [not  a]  temple  therein  :  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty   [,  the  All- 
Ruler,12—^.  is  the  temple  of  her,]  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it  [om.  are  the 

23  temple  of  it].     And  the  city  had  [hath]  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  [nor]  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in  [that  they  should  shine  for  (pafrwrftv)1*]  it  [her]  :  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  lighten  it  [lightened  her],  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  [and  her 

24  lamp  was  the  Lamb].     And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  [om.  of  them 
which  are  saved]14  shall  walk  in  [by  means  of]  the  light  of  it  [her  light]  :  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  do  [om.  do]  bring  their  glory  and  honor  [om.  and  honor]15  into 

25  it  [her].     And  the  gates  of  it  [her  gates]  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day:  for  there 

26  shall  be  no  night  there  [for  night  shall  not  be  there].     And  they  shall  bring  the 

27  glory  and  [ins.  the]  honor  of  the  nations  into  it  [her].     And  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  [her]  anything  that  defileth  [om.  that  defileth  —  ins.  common],  neither 
whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie  [and    that  worketh   (or   the   one 
working)  abomination  and  a  lie]  :  but  they  which  [who]  nre  [have  been]  written 
in  the  Lamb's  [om.  Lamb's]  book  of  life  [ins.  of  the  Lamb], 

3.    The  City  of  God  as  the  New  Universal  Paradise  —  Glorified  Nature.      (Chap.  xxii.  1-5.) 

1  And  he  showed  me  a  pure  [om.  pure]1'  river  of  water  of  life,  clear   [bright]   as 

2  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.     In  the   midst   of 

Ver.  11.    rCrit.  Eds.  omit  thfl  copula  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.—  E.  R.  C.] 
Ver.  11.     [Tlie  true  meanin-r  of  ^OHTTTJP  is  that  tchich  girft  light.—  E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  12.     [The  second]  oi/ofiara  is  omitted  by  the  Rec.     [Lange  retains.     It  i<  given  hy  Lach.,  Tisch.  (18W),  with  A. 
Vulg.,  Cop.,  Syr.,  et  al.  ;  it  is  omitted  by  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  with  X-  P.;  it  is  bracketed  by  Alf.  and  Treg.—  E.  R.  C.] 
Ver.  H.     [Crit.  Ed-.,  (five  SwS«a  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  Vulg.,  et  al.—  E.  R.  C.] 
Ver.  15.     Codd.  \.  B*.  [X*.  P.]  give  i^erpov 
Ver.  16.     To<rovr6v  etr-riv  before  oaov  should  be  omitted.     I  So  Crit.  Eds.  with  X-  A.  B*.  P.,  et  al—  E.  R.  C.] 

10  Ver.  19.     A.  B*.  [flS..  p.],  et  al.  omit  «ai. 

11  Ver.  21.     [8e«  foot-nott  f.  chap.  xi.  8,  p.  231.—  E.  B.  C.] 

11  Ver.  22.     [See  Add.  Comm.  on  chap.  i.  8,  p.  93  —  R.  R.  C.] 
u  Ver.  23.     Codd.  A.  B*.  [X1   P.]   f>  "I.  orait  iv  utter  </>aiW><rtK. 

M  Ver.  24.     The  Rcc.  (jives  Koi  TO.  idt^t  riav  tru^o^evuv  ;  a  reading  concocted,  most  probably,  in  explanation  of  the  word 
|.     [Tuf  mtjbfUMNi  is  omitted  by  X-  A    B*.  P  ,  Vulg..  Cop.,  Syr.,  JEth  .  ft  al  —  K.  R.  r.) 

16  Ver.  24.     The  Rec.  adds  *ai  rriv  n^v.     [This  clause  is  given  in  B*.,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Syr.  ;  but  is  omitted  in  X-  A.  P.,  et  aL 
—  B.  R.  C.] 

16  Chap.  xxii.  1.     Kaflapoi-  is  unauthorized.    [It  does  not  appear  in  K-  A.  B*.  P.,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Syr.,  XOi.—  E.  R.  C.] 
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the  street  of  it  [her  broad-way],  and  on  either  side  [om.  on  either  side]  of  the  rivei 
[ins. ,  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,17]  wa$  there  the  [om.  there  the — ins.  a]  tree  of  life 
which  bare  [bearing]  twelve  manner  of  [om.  manner  o/]  fruits,  and  [om.  and 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month  [according  to  each  month  yielding  its  fruit]  :  anc 

3  the  leaves  of  the  tree  ivere  [are]  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.     And   there  shal 
be  no  more  curse  [And  nothing  cursed18  shall  be  any  more19] :  but  [and]  the  throm 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it  [her]  ;  and  his  servants  (dooXoi)  shall  serv< 

4  (karpeuaooffiv)  him:  and  they  shall  see  his  face;  and  his  name  shall  be  in  [upon" 

5  their  foreheads.     And  there  shall  be  no  night  there20  [and  night  shall  not  be  an] 
more21] ;  and  they  [ins.  have  (or  shall  have)  no]22  need  no  candle  [om.  no  candle— 
ins.  of  light23  of  lamp],  neither  [om.  neither — ins.  and  of]  light  of  the   [om.  the' 
sun ;  for  [because]  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light   [shall  shine  upon  them]24 
and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  [into  the  ages  of  the  ages]. 

"  Ver.  2.  Kal  fKelOev.     [Grit.  Eds.  read  evrevdev  KCLL  eKflOtv  with  A.  B*.,  et  «?.— E.  R.  C.] 

18  Ver.  3.  KaTa0£/bta;  comp.  Delit/sch,  p.  51.     [drit.  Eds.  so  read  with  X°-  A.  B*.  P.— E.  R.  C.] 

19  Ver.  3.     [Crit.  Eds.  give  the  reading  eVrai  «"TI  with  X-  A.  P.— E.  R.  C.] 

20  Ver.  5.     'Eicel  is  unfounded. 

21  Ver.  6.  "En  is  supported  by  X-  A.,  et  al;  Tischendorf  [1859]  omits  with  B*.  [but  gives  it  in  the  8th  Ed.  with  {<•  A.  P 
— E.  R.  C.] 

22  Ver.  5.  Tischendorf  [1859],  with  B*.,  gives  ou  XPela<  *'c-  whioh  differs  from  the  readings  of  Lachmmin  and  the  Re( 
[Lach.  an'l  Alf.  read  ov/x  egovmv  xpci'ap  witu  A.,  Vulg.;  Tisch  (8th  Ed.)  and  Treg.  give  OVK  UXOWLV  xpeiap  with  XM  Slemph 
Syr.;  P.  alao  gives  i\ovat.v. — E.  R.  C.] 

23  Ver.  5.     [Lach..  Alf..  Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.)  give  C^XOTOS  with  X.  A.,  Vulg.,  el  al. ;  Tisch.  (1859)  omitted  with  B.*  P.- 
E.  R.  C.] 

24  Ver.  5.     We  give  the  reading  [tfxoTiei]  en-' avTOus.     [So   read  Alf..  Treg.,  Tisch.  (8th  Ed.);  <£umet  with   K- B.* ;  <« 
avrous  with  K.  A.     Lach.  gives  </>um'<rei  with  A.  P.     'Err'  is  omitted  by  B*.  P. — E.  R.  C.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL  VIEW. 

As  one  of  the  Angels  of  Anger,  or  of  the 
Vials  of  Anger,  showed  the  Seer  the  wicked 
world-city  under  the  figure  of  the  Harlot,  so  it 
is  now  again  one  of  the  same  Angels  who  shows 
the  Seer  the  City  of  God  under  the  name  of  the 
adorned  Bride.  And  it  seems  as  if  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  would  hereby  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  anger  of  God  is  a  flame,  divisible  into  the 
lightning  of  righteousness  and  the  light  of  love. 

The  great  vision-picture  which  the  Angel  ex 
hibits  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Seer,  after 
transporting  him  to  a  great  and  high  mountain, 
the  lofty  stand-point  of  a  perfected  gaze  into  the 
region  of  perfection,  is,  primarily,  the  appear 
ance  of  the  new  creation,  the  glorified  world  of 
eternal  being,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
first  creation,  the  world  of  temporal  becoming. 
It  is,  in  the  next  place,  that  perfected  union  be 
tween  Heaven  and  earth  with  which  the  antithe 
sis  of  life  between  Heaven  and  earth,  as  in  ac 
cordance  with  Gen.  i.,  has  become  the  antithesis 
of  a  perfected  spiritual  communion  in  love.  Even 
this  antithesis,  the  plastic  image  of  religion, 
finds  its  fulfillment  here.  Heaven  has  assumed 
the  full,  fresh,  warm  and  home-like  aspect  of  a 
familiar  and  attractive  earth  ;  earth  is  radiant 
in  the  heavenly  glory  of  that  Throne  of  God 
which  has  now  become  visible.  The  new  crea 
tion  is,  further,  also  the  new  universal  Paradise, 
which  has  bloomed  from  the  seed  of  the  first 
Paradise,  buried  in  the  soil  of  the  world's  his 
tory.  On  ihis  very  account  this  new  world  is  no 
less  (he  realization  of  the  Great  City  of  God, 
which,  first  in  the  camp  of  Israel  and  again  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  typical  fore-exhibition 
became  a  subject  of  human  admiration,  longing 
and  hope,  and  which  was  subsequently  heralded 
from  afar  in  so  many  New  Testament  preludes. 


But  its  most  glorious  name  is  contained  in  th< 
title  of  The  Bride;  for  thereby  not  only  the  su 
premacy  of  personal  life  in  this  new  world,  no 
only  the  perfect  unanimity  of  all  blessed  spirits 
not  only  their  perfect  receptivity  for  the  entir 
self-communication  of  God,  are  expressed,  bu 
also  their  Divine  dignity,  liberty  and  blessednes 
in  love. 

We  find  in  the  grand  transfiguration-pictur 
of  the  vision  a  trilogy,  the  elements  of  whic 
are  distinctly  present  even  in  the  Gospel  o 
John:  a.  Transfiguration  of  the  Theocracy,  re 
presented  by  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (vers 
9-21)  ;  b.  Transfiguration  of  the  believing  Ger. 
tile  world  or  the  universal  new  humanity  (ven 
22-27)  ;  c.  Transfiguration  of  all  nature,  or  th 
appearance  of  the  new  Paradise  (ch.  xxii.  1-5 
The  first  section  justly  forms  the  foundation  c 
the  whole,  and  is  therefore  the  most  detailed 
it,  again,  divides  into  three  parts. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  section  exhibits  tt 
holiness  of  the  City  of  God.  In  theDoxa  of  Go* 
or  the  Shekinah,  which  diffuses  its  radianc 
over  the  whole  City,  because  it  is  omnipresei 
throughout,  it,  the  Holy  of  holies  is  reflectc 
(ver.  11).*  In  the  high  wall  of  the  City,  tl 
economical  barrier  of  the  Theocracy  is  r 
fleeted;  and  the  true  spirit  of  that  barrier,  d 
signed,  as  it  was,  to  mediate  salvation  to  t 
whole  world,  finds  its  expression  iu  the  twer 
ffntes,  at  which  Angels  are  posted,  symbolic 
here,  doubtless,  of  true  messengers  of  salvatio- 
for  the  gates  are  open  by  threes  toward  all  t 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  Thus  a  two-fd 
effect  of  holiness  is  expressed — repulsion 
everything  unholy  by  the  wall — free  ingress  1' 
all  that  tends  to  holiness,  by  the  gates  (ve . 
12-14). 

The  second  part  gives,  in  the  magnitude  of  ti 
City,  an  image  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Kir- 

*  [See  additional  comment  on  chap.  xxi.  22,  p.  387. — E.  R.. 
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dom  of  God  (vers.  15-17).  This  magnitude  is 
exhibited  throughout  in  forms  of  perfection. 
The  City  has  the  form  of  a  perfect  cube,  like  the 
Holy  of  holies,  and  appears  in  this  equality  of 
measurement  as  an  expression  of  the  perfect 
heavenly  world. 

The  third  part  of  the  first  section  unfolds  the 
riches  of  the  City  of  God  in  splendor  consisting 
of  the  most  precious  materials;  these  riches, 
as  ideal  and  spirit-clarified,  being  exhibited 
through  the  medium  of  precious  stones,  pearls 
and  shining  gold  (vers.  18-21). 

The  second  section,  likewise,  is  divisible  into 
three  parts.  The  first  part  is  expressive  of  the 
absolute  spirituality  of  the  new  cultus.  Since 
the  City  has  itself  become  a  Holy  of  holies,  a 
Temple  within  it  would,  in  comparison  with 
itself,  seem  like  a  thing  of  inferior  sanctuy — a 
remnant  of  the  old  world.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
EL  spiritual  Temple  which  surpasses  even  the 
City.  God,  as  the  All-Ruler,  is  the  infinitude 
of  this  Temple  ;  the  Lamb  is  the  present  defini 
tu'le  of  it  (vers.  22,  23).  The  second  part  of 
the  second  section  characterizes  the  City  as  the 
great,  universal,  holy  World-City,  the  City  of  all 
redeemed  nations  -tnd  kings,  the  City  of  sancti 
fied  humanity  and  of  all  its  moral  and  eternal 
properties,  yea,  the  City  of  the  whole  heavenly 
spirit-world  mJ  of  the  e'ernal  radiance  of  day 
(vers.  24—26).  The  third  part  represents  the 
separation  between  the  sanctified  heathen-world 
ind  true  heathenism  throughout  the  world,  here 
portrayed  by  the  three  characteristics :  com 
monness  (bestiality),  a'lominableness  (transgres 
sion  against  nature),  and  falsehood  (embracing 
both  the  former  attributes).  There  is  no  longer 
my  question  of  persons  here;  they  have  become 
leutra  through  the  obliteration  of  their  perso 
nality  in  their  vileness  (rer.  27).  The  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life  has,  from  the  beginning,  com- 
>rehended  this  universality  of  the  sphere  of 
salvation. 

The  third  leading  section  is  an  unmistakable 
intitype  of  the  first  Paradise.  Its  general 
jharacter  consists  in  the  fact  that  all  its  holiness 
'Hf.iliakeit]  has  become  pure  health  [Ilril]  and 
lealth  productiveness  [IIeilswirknng~[ — an  infi- 
litely  multiplied  life-creating,  life-renewing  and 
ife-preserving  Divine  life-power.  The  river  of 
'ife  forms  the  first  fundamental  feature.  It  does 
ttot  issue  merely  from  an  Eden,  or  land  of  de- 
ight,  such  as  encircled  the  first.  Paradise  (Gen 
i.);  nor  does  it  flow  merely  from  the  new 
Temple  of  Jehovah,  like  Ezeku-1's  river  of  salva- 
-ioii  [or  healing],  (Ezek.  xlvii  )  ;  it  pours  forth 
Tom  (he  throne  ->f  Got  and  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xxii 
I).  The  second  fundamental  feature  is  formed 
)y  the  trees  of  life  which  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  making  an  avenue  with  an  intermina- 
ole  perspective  ;  fruit-trees  of  life,  so  intensively 
salutiferous  that  they  bear  new  fruits  every 
month,  and  that  even  their  leaves  serve  for  the 
healing  (tfepmreia)  of  the  heathen  [nations].  So 
ibsolute  is  the  health-bringing  operation  of  the 
trees  of  life  in  the  City,  that  in  this  new  Par>»- 
lise  nothing  banned  can  arise — much  less  shall 
the  new  humanity  here  itself  be  banned,  as  were 
its  first  parents,  through  the  deceit,  of  the  ser 
pent  and  Satan,  in  the  first  Paradise  (vers.  2. 
In  the  third  fundamental  feature,  the  eritia 


sicut  deus  is  fulfilled  in  a  Divine  sense.  That 
which  Adam  would  fain  have  become,  that 
which  he  lost  in  the  path  of  impatience  and  sia, 
is  now  regained  in  the  path  of  redemption  and 
infinite  patience.  Now,  it  is  the  blessedness  of 
all,  that  they  serve  [dienen]  God  as  His  servants 
[Knechte]  whilst  they  see  Ills  face  as  His  blessed 
children,  and  are  able  to  look  upon  His  face 
without  being  terrified  like  Adam.  Again,  this 
blessed  relation  has  become  an  eternal  condi 
tion  ;  their  holiness  has  the  character  indelebilis, 
the  indestructible  fixedness  of  true  priests  of 
God.*  Whilst  the  abolition  of  night  is  again 
announced  here,  as  cli.  xxi.  25,  the  announce 
ment  has  here  a  new  significance.  In  ch.  xxi., 
the  reference  is  to  the  day  of  the  blessed  in  a 
predominantly  spiritual  aspect  and  considered 
in  the  abstract;  here,  however,  the  unfadingness 
of  this  day  is  intended,  pre-eminently,  in  the 
sense  of  the  eternal  day  of  the  glorified  world. 
That,  therefore,  which  is  expressed  by  the  name 
of  God  on  the  foreheads  of  the  blessed — i-iz.,  imper 
ishable  knowledge  of  God  and  consecrateness 
to  God — is  supplemented  by  this  declaration. 
Never  again  does  night  come  to  them,  nor  any 
deficiency  of  light,  for  God  Himself  shineth  upon 
them  for  ever.  This,  again,  is  the  eternal 
basis  upon  which  they  shall  reign  as  kings,  in 
and  with  the  governance  of  God,  in  union  with 
His  will,  an  I  as  organs  of  His  will,  eternally 
free  in  Him  from  all  the  world,  for  all  the  wor.d, 
into  the  seons  of  the  aons. 

The  magnificence  of  the  entire  picture  of  the 
new  creaiion,  a  magnificence  which  strikes  the 
taste  of  ordinary  humanism  as  so  peculiar,  at 
tains  for  us  its  entire  significance  when  we  look 
at  it  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  Sacred 
Writ — especially  that  of  the  01J  Testament — as 
the  lofty  corona  upon  the  stem  of  all  Biblical 
typicisrn. 

Our  vision,  then,  is  primarily  the  picture  of 
the  consummation  and  fulfillment  of  the  whole 
Theocracy. 

The  revelation  of  snlvation  came  down  from 
Heaven  in  many  individual  items — in  voices,  in 
angels,  in  Theophanies,  and  lastly  in  Christ. 
The  fulfillment  finally  consists  in  the  descent  of 
the  entire  City  of  God  from  Heaven. 

The  Congregation  of  God,  called  into  life  by 
the  revelation  of  salvation,  wa«  from  the  begin 
ning  destined  to  be  the  Bride  of  God.  Now,  it  is 
perfect  el  in  this  destiny. 

The  high  Mountain,  upon  which  the  City  of 
God  is  situate,  was  prepared  by  Mount  Zion,  and 
imported  the  wide,  ovirtowering  and  firm  order 
and  might  of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  Now,  this 
Mountain  of  the  eternal  order  and  fastness  of 
God,  in  spirit  beheld  by  the  Prophets  (Is.  ii.  2  ; 
E».ek.  xl.  2),  towers  over  the  whole  wo'ld. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem,  after  its  building  and 
consecration  as  the  royal  residence  and  Temple- 
ciiy,  inherited  the  ancient  typical  honors  of  the 
previous  cities  of  God,  from  the  camp-city  in  the 
wilderness  to  Shiloh  It  was  tfce  residence  of  the 
Jehovah  cull  us  and  of  the  theocratic  constitu 
tion.  Now,  its  archetype  exists  in  visible  pre 
sence — the  City  in  which  culius  and  culture,  in 
their  perfection,  have  attained  their  complete 
union. 

*  [See  additional  comment  on  ch.  uil.  3,  p.  388.— K.  R.  C.J 
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The  glory  of  God,  the  Sbekinah,  manifested 
itself  of  old  only  in  transient  appearances.  The 
central  place  of  its  manifestations  was  the  Holy 
of  holies.  Now  it  spreads,  in  eternal  radiance, 
over  the  whole  C  ty  of  God.* 

It  was  formerly  exhibited  through  typical 
mediums,  through  visional  angelic  forms, 
through  the  pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  through 
the  cherubim.  Now  it  beams  forth  from  a  per 
manent  nucleus  of  light  (^urrr/jp).  The  Parousia 
of  Christ  is  the  Epiphany  of  God,  in  brilliancy 
like  the  most  precious  jewel. 

Israel,  in  order  to  the  securement  of  its  holy 
destiny,  was  encircled  by  a  hedge,  which  was 
designed  to  separate  from  it  every  common 
thing  of  heathenism  [or  the  Gentile  nations], 
and  by  this  very  process  to  mediate  the  future 
bringing  again  of  tae  Gentiles  through  the  bles 
sing  of  Abraham.  This  barrier — first,  theocra 
tic  1  iw — then,cliurchly  confession — here  appears 
ide.-illy  realized  in  the  high  wall,,  which,  by 
means  of  its  insurrnountableness,  excludes 
everything  common,  and  by  means  of  its  twelve 
gates,  kept  by  Vngels,  invites  and  receives  all 
that  is  akin  to  God,  i.  e.,  all  that  is  akin  to  God 
in  fie  twelve-fold  character-form  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes  of  Israel. 

The  Tribes  of  Israel  were  designed  to  repre 
sent  in  theocra'ic  ground-forms,  the  fullness  of 
the  different  human  dispositions  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  These  ground-forms  are  now  all  ful 
filled  in  the  perfecting  of  the  spiritual  Israel. 
Therefore,  the  gates  are  adorned  with  the  names 
of  the  Tribes  of  Israel;  they  are  indicative  of  the 
ground-forms  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  inte 
rior  of  the  City,  as  well  as  of  the  ground-forms 
of'  the  people  of  God  entering  into  the  City  of 
God  from  all  ihe  quarters  of  the  world. 

In  so  far  as  the  restoration,  of  the  people  of  Israel 
itself  is  concerned,  a  restoration  of  its  kernel,  on,  the 
platform  of  perfect  Christian  equality  and  liberty,  is 
simply  expressed  with  the  typical  import  of  its  Tribes  ; 
any  renewal,  hnivever,  of  Old  Testament  legal  prero 
gatives  is  precluded  by  this  same  typical  import. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  description  of  the 
Scaled  (ch-ip.  vii.).  The  scaled  ones  would  not  be 
called  after  Israel,  if  Israel  were  not  to  form  a  dy 
namical  power  ainongxt  them;  the  fame  sealed  ones 
w>uld preclude  the  idea  of  elect  Gentiles,  if  they  were 
not  to  fie  typically  understood. 

The  gn'es  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  especially 
Zion,  were,  even  under  the  Old  Coven  mt,  open 
to  the  stranger,  if  he  left  his  heathen  practices 
without.  They  became  the  symbols  of  inyress 
into  the  holy  City,  into  the  sanctuary,  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  saints  (Ps.  c.  4),  as  well  as  the 
symbols  of  egress,  in  order  to  the  conversion  of 
the  world  (Isa.  Ixii.  10),  and  in  order  to  the 
bringing  in  of  the  King  of  Glory  through  its 
gates  (Ps.  xxiv.  7;  comp.  Gen.  xxii  17  [Comm., 
p.  408,  Am.  Ed.]).— The  new  City  of  God  has 
twelve  of  these  gates,  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  number  of  completeness.  She  is  lacking 
in  no  g«te  of  ingres«  or  of  egress 

The  stone  at  Bethel  on  which  Jacob  slep'  when 
a  wanderer,  and  where  he  beheld,  in  a  dream, 
the  heavenly  ladder,  was  consecrated  as  a  monu 
ment  and  altar;  the  prelude  of  the  foundation 


*  [See  additional  comment  on  ch.  xxi.  21,  p.  387.— K.  R.  C.] 


stones  of  the  House  of  God  (Bethel,  Gen.  xxii. 
22),  and  of  Christ  the  Corner  Stone  (Ps.  cxviii. 
22;  Isa.  xxviii.  16;  Eph.  ii.  20).  This  stone  is, 
in  the  consummation,  divided  again  into  the 
twelve  foundation  stones  of  the  wall  of  th««  holy 
City,  marked  with  the  names  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles. 

The  ground-forms  of  Christ's  mission  to  the 
world,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  denote,  as  Apostles 
of  the  Lamb,  also  the  ground-forms  of  the  world- 
conquering  cross,  and,  as  such,  the  foundations 
of  the  City  of  God. 

Sacred  measure  has,  in  the  history  of  the 
Temple,  an  import  similar  to  that  possessed,  in 
the  Greek  view  of  the  world,  by  the  Platonic 
Idea  or  the  Ari-totelian  Form;  except  that  the 
first  unitou-ly  represents  both  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  practical  energy,  as  real  power  (Wisd. 
xi.  20;  corap.  the  Pythagorean  system;  Job 
xxviii.  25-27;  Isa.  xl.  12). — This  power  of  Ideal 
Form  pervades,  in  perfect  supremacy,  all  the 
parts  of  the  City  of  God, — the  C.ty  and  its  gates 
and  its  walls. 

The  form  of  the  perfect  geometric  square  or 
cube  was  the  form  of  the  Holy  of  holies.  Now, 
this  same  lorin  appears  as  the  symmetry  of  the 
City  of  God.  Ot  old,  the  Holy  of  holie's  was  a 
well-nigh  inaccessible  sanctuary,  guatded  by 
terrors.  Here,  the  great  City  of  God  has  become 
a  manifest  and  open  H(  ly  of  holies. 

The  magnitude  of  the  City  exhibits  it,  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  as  a  World-City;  in  its 
h  ight,  as  a  Heaven-City. — As  the  corona  of  the 
Temple,  the  City  is  the  phenomenal  image  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  glorified  universe. 

The  holy  wall  which,  as  a  theocratic  and  a 
churchly  barrier,  is  an  odium  of  all  philosophy 
of  wildness,  commonness  and  indiscipline — here 
appears  in  its  consummation,  built  of  the  mate 
rial  of  the  most  precious  jewel,  a  fact  recog 
nized  afar  off  by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  (Isa. 
liv.  11). 

The  covering  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  most  Holy  in  the  Holy  of 
holies,  was  of  pure  gold  (Ex.  xxxvii.  6).  Now, 
the  whole  City  is  constructed  of  pure  gold  so 
pure  that  it  glitters  like  crystal.  The  City  ia 
thus,  in  an  unappronchable  exaliedness  of 
thought,  signalized  as  God's  Sanctuary. 

The  jewels  worn  by  the  High  Priest  in  his 
breast-plate,  were  significant  of  the  idiocrasies. 
the  charismatic  aptitudes  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel; 
of  their  value,  spiritual  and  affectional,  for  th« 
heart  of  God,  Whom  the  High  Priest  represented 
Such  a  Divine  heart-affection,  in  the  perfectiot 
of  the  ground-forms  of  human  charisms,  is  now 
reflected  in  all  the  jewels  which  form  the  foun- 
dation-ston^s  of  the  City-wall.  The  whole  Citj 
is  founded  as  it  were,  upon  the  breast-plate  of 
the  real  High  Priest. 

As  the  precious  stone  was  early  constituted  I 
symbol  of  a  personal  life,  consecrate  to  God,  si 
the  pearl  was  made  a  symbol  of  Divine  vital  wis 
dom,  of  that  piety  which  is  concentrated  in  th< 
knowledge  or  the  righteou-ness  of  faith.  Thu 
the  value  of  wisdom  exceeds  that  of  pearls  (Jo1 
xxviii.  18;  Prov.  iii.  lo,  [viii.  11]);*  wisdom 


*  [In  Job, /.c,  the  G.V.  reads:  -'Ramoth  and  Dshis  are  no 
thought  of.    Wisdom  in  of  higher  value  thau  pearU."    la  th 
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however,  is  also  si/mbo'ized  by  pearls  and  is  di 
vided,  in  its  individual  traits,  into  a  plurality 
of  pearls  (Matt.  vii.  6),  whilst,  in  its  consummate 
spiritual  phase,  it  is  concentrated  in  the  One 
Pearl  of  great  price,  whose  value  surpasses  that 
of  all  single  pearls  (Matt.  xiii.  46).  But  how 
does  the  pearl  enter  into  a  relation  to  the  gate? 
In  Isaiah  liv.  12,  we  read  (in  accordance  with  De 
Wette's  translation):  "I  make  thy  battlements 
of  rubies  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles  (?)  and 
thy  whole  circuit  of  costly  (precious)  stones." 
The  Septuagint  distinguishes  jasper  for  the 
battlements  or  parapets,  crystals  for  the 
gates,  precious  stones  for  the  walls.  As  the 
stone  for  the  gates,  mpX,  is  one  that  does  not 
elsewhere  appear,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  radiance  of  fire,  but  is  assuredly  not  a  car 
buncle,  if  it  be  true  that  the  ruby  is  of  like 
significance  with  the  carbuncle,  we  might  sup 
pose  that  John  apprehended  it  as  a  pearl.  The 
generation  of  the  pearl  from  a  wound  in  the 
pearl-oyster,  its  lodgment  in  the  deep,  the  rarity 
and  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  are  obvious  sym 
bolical  motives  for  the  use  of  it.  The  subsistence 
of  each  gate  in  one  pearl  is  a  speaking  image  of 
that  heavenly  simplicity  which  alone  finds  en 
trance  to  the  eternal  City  of  God. 

In  the  golden  pavement  of  the  streets  of  the 
City,  the  gold  of  the  buildings  is  raised  to  an 
even  higher  power.  Gold  like  translucent  crys 
tal.  How  far  is  it  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
— consecrated  though  'hey  were — through  Chris 
tian  city  streets  and  alleys — in  which  morals 
and  cultivation  often,  even  to  this  day,  carry 
on  a  conflict  with  barbarism — to  this  goal ! 
Here  the  lanes  and  streets  are  clean ;  the  citizens 
walk  on  a  pavement  of  gold,  eternally  clear  and 
bright  as  a  mirror. 

The  points  which  have  reference  to  the  per 
fection  of  the  Theocracy,  are  followed  by  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  perfected,  believing 
Gentile  world. 

As  the  most  pious  of  the  heathen  discovered 
lively  signs  and  traces  of  the  Unknown  God,  not 
in  their  temples,  but  outside  of  these,  and  as  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  has  in  all 
time  formed  a  contrast  to  the  purely  local  wor 
ship  on  Gerizim  and  in  Jerusalem,  so,  in  accord, 
ance  with  these  preludes,  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  omnipresence  of  God  in  His  Spirit  has 
been  formed.  The  obscure  feeling  of  God's  om 
nipresence  has  continually  developed  more  and 
more,  both  outside  of  the  revelation  of  salvation 
and  within  it  (comp.  Gen.  xxviii.  16  and  Psalm 
cxxxix.  7sqq.).  Here  this  feeling  is  exchanged 
for  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  presence 
of  God,  or,  rather,  for  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  God. 

The  universal  natural  revelation  of  God  (Rom. 
i.  20)  was  always,  for  the  heathen,  in  respect  of 
its  fundamental  traits,  a  revelation  through  the 
medium,  particularly,  of  the  great  celestial 
lights — the  sun  and  the  moon.  This  revelation 
is  now  restored  and  perfected — sun  and  moon 
are  outshone  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
spiritual  radiance  which  proceeds  from  God, 
through  Christ  His  Light-bearer,  the  lights  of 

two  piwsagHH  in  Proverb*  above  cited,  th«  word  which  the 
K.  V.  render*  rubiet,  is,  in  the  O.  V.,  translated  pearl*.-  Ta.] 


Heaven  seem,  as  such,  to  vanish,  because  they 
are  for  the  first  time  effectual  in  Him  in  their 
full  import. 

The  heathen  [or  Gentiles']  have,  in  the  light 
of  salvation,  become  nations  in  the  purest  sense, 
— types  of  peoples,  which,  in  their  sanctified  idio- 
crasies,  conjoin  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  blessing  of  Noah,  the  first  sketch  of  the  va 
riant  destinations  of  t  he  tribes  of  man  appeared ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  mankind  was 
divided  into  gentilisms.  The  higher  charismatic 
destination  of  humanity  WHS,  however,  not  only  ty 
pically  symbolized  by  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel 
and  expressed  by  the  idea  of  the  seventy  nations 
and  the  number  of  the  seventy  disciples,  but, 
moreover,  it  was  the  constant  task  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church  to  work  out,  from  the  heathen  con 
fusion  of  peoples,  the  one  people  of  God;  but 
also,  however,  to  work  out  frorn  t  he  one  Christen 
dom  the  heavenly  family  of  peoples.  Here,  this 
heavenly  family  has  attained  a  visible  existence. 
The  nations  walk  through  the  light-stream  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  though  they  were  b. thing 
themselves  therein. 

Again,  that  which  h<is  ever  been  represented 
by  kings — that  of  which  bail  kings  were  signifi 
cant  as  symbolical  figure*,  and  which  good 
kings,  heroes,  approximately  realized,  in  com 
pany  with  the  king  y  spirits  who  ruled  right 
royally,  though  possessing  neither  crown  nor 
sceptre  (Matt.  v.  19),  potentiated  men,  as  cen 
tral  points  of  the  social  organization  of  humanity 
— is  likewise  now  fulfilled.  The  kings  of  the  earth- 
bring  all  the  glory  of  the  earth,  their  possessions 
brought  under  the  pervL-e  of  spirit,  into  the  City 
of  God  (Isa.  xlix.  23;  Ix.  Iti). 

Furthermore,  the  security  which  man  has  now 
and  then  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  in  circles  of  civilization  and  on  the  heights 
of  peace,  in  the  bright  day-time  in  antithesis  to 
the  night-time,  has  always  been  promoted  by  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Here,  at  last,  in  (lie  consum 
mation,  the  "superb  repose  of  Heaven"  pre 
vails,  secured  by  the  light  of  eternal  day,  in  the 
region  of  eternal  sunshine.  The  gates  of  the  City 
of  God  are  not  shut,  because  the  day-time  is  per 
manent. 

As  the  entire  net  value  of  the  good  things  of 
earth  is  appropriated  to  the  City  of  God,  so  also 
is  the  entire  net  value  of  humanity,  in  the  glory 
of  the  peoples,  their  manifold  and  various  gifts, 
the  whole  treasure  of  human  cu'ture.  lsr«el 
was  chosen  to  he  the  people  of  God,  in  onler 
that  it  might  make  the  peoples  appear  again  as 
peoples,  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham.  H  is  ihe 
task  of  Christianity  to  this  day  ID  take  away  the 
covering  of  sin,  of  national  corruption,  from  the 
beauty  of  the  peoples  (Isa.  xxv.  7).  Here  is  the 
fulfillment.  In  contemp'ating  the  one  glory  of 
Christ,  they  all  come  forth  in  their  glory — the 
treasure,  the  harvest  of  God,  the  triumphal 
spoils  of  Christ. 

Real  heathenism,  however,  puch  as  disfigured 
even  Judaism  (see  Rom.  ii  ),  is  then  elimi 
nated  forever  from  the  pure  Church  of  God. 
Its  characteristics  are  commonness  [or  pro- 
faneness,  as  opposed  lo  consecrateness  to  God], 
rudeness,  and  uncultivaiion,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  abomination,  transgression 
against  nature,  including  the  perverted  forms 
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of  mis-culture  and  over-culture;  and  the 
common  ground-tone  is  falsehood — the  falsifica 
tion  of  the  high  and  holy  reality  of  God,  the 
production  of  mask-like  shadows,  which  in  part 
appear  as  rude  caricatures  of  reality,  in  part  as 
caricatures  which  ape  beauty  and  holiuess.  At 
this  process  of  elimination,  humanity,  in  its 
higher  tendency,  has  labored,  by  Jewish  laws 
of  purification,  Graeco-Roman  justice  and  police, 
and  by  the  Christian  administration  of  the 
keys  \Schrdssrlamf\i  often  amid  great  and  gross 
distortions  of  the  idea  of  the  ban.  Here,  how 
ever,  the  City  of  God  has  attained  to  an  eternal 
power  of  purity,  in  which,  with  twelve  open 
gates,-  it  still,  in  dynamical  operation,  for  ever 
keeps  everything  common  or  ban-laden  afar  off. 

As  the  circle  of  the  Theocracy  is  surrounded 
by  ihe  circle  of  holy  humanity,  so  the  latter  is 
surrounded  by  the  circle  of  glorified  nature. 

Paradise  was  lost.  Lost,  however,  only  as  to 
its  visible  appearance,  and  to  the  world.  The 
grace  of  G  >d  secured  the  seed  of  Paradise,  and 
Christ  regained  that  seed  for  humanity.  It  lay 
under  the  snow,  it  burst  forth  again  in  foreto 
kens  and  signs  in  the  Promised  Lund  and  in 
Christian  civilization. — Here,  Paradise  is  extant 
again,  and  how  it  has  grown  under  the  snow! 
The  mysterious  garden  in  Eden  has  become  a 
glorified  universe. 

Yonder  river  of  Paradise  went  out  from 
Eden,  the  laud  of  delight,  and  divided  into  the 
main  rivers  of  earth.  How  t-oon  it  gathered 
earthly  hues  and  fell  under  the  doom  of  transi- 
toriness !  And  even  in  Paradise  it  was  no 
river  of  life.  Gradually,  indeed,  a  fountain  of 
salvation  bur->t  forth  in  humanity — burst  forth 
out  of  the  depths,  out  of  the  rock  of  salvation 
(Ps.  xlvi.  5;  Is.  xii.  3  :  Jer.  ii.  13,  et  al  ),  being 
prefigured  by  the  wells  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
the  wells  of  the  desert  ( Ex.  xv.  27,  et  al.}.  Gradu 
ally,  also,  sacred  brooks  and  rivers,  Shiloah  anil 
Jordan,  became  streams  of  b  essiug,  and  a  great 
river  of  life  was  predicted  by  Ezekiel. — But 
here,  the  mighty,  shining  river  of  life  bursts 
forth  ;  it  comes  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the, 
Lamb,  having,  even  in  this  present  life,  been  he 
ralded  and  opened  as  a  fountain  (John  iv.  7)  ; 
it  abides  pure  as  crystal,  it  pours  forth  into  in 
finitude  through  its  one  deep  channel,  and  is 
adorned  on  either  side  with  trees  of  life. 

The  one  tree  of  life  in  Par  .dise  speedily  van 
ished,  like  a  figure  in  a  dream,  a  celestial  appa 
rition.  Here  it  is  again.  It  has  become  an  end 
less  avenue,  a  glorious  grove,  and  in  the  plente- 
ousness  of  its  fruits  and  the  healing  virtue  of  its 
leaves  a  power  of  life  is  expressed  which  far  ex 
ceeds  all  the  conceptions  of  mortal  pilgrims.  It 
is  the  view  of  a  nature  completely  elevated  to 
the  si-rvice  of  spirit,  love  and  life. 

Whilst  there  is  here  another  reference  to  the 
fact  that  nothing  banned  [f!/r,sW]  has  existence  in 
the  City,  this  is.  certainly  not  a  repetition  of  the 
idea  set  fonh  in  ch.  xxi.  27.  We  are  rather  re 
minded,  within  the  domain  of  glorified  nature, 
that,  by  virtue  of  patriarchal  custom  and  Mo 
saic  food-laws,  a  rigorous  ban  rested  upon  a 
large  portion  of  nature.  Christianity  paved  the 
way  for  the  acknowledgment  that  every  crea 
ture  of  God  is  clean  that  is  (and  can  be)  parta 
ken  of  with  thanksgiving.  Here,  there  shall 


evermore  be  nothing  banned  (literally,  set  aside, 
KaTadena,  a  term  which  it  has  been  deemed  ne 
cessary  to  interpret  into  Karavd&e/ua,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  textual  reference).  Paradise 
itself,  in  whose  first  rudiment  God  did,  of  old, 
but  walk  in  mysterious  appearances,  has  become 
a  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word 
once  became  flesh,  that  all  nature  might  be 
spiritualized. 

And  bi  cause  there  is  question  here  of  the  holy 
tillage  of  the  eternal  garden,  as  Adam  was 
called  to  till  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and  because 
the  task  of  tilling  the  field  was  resumed  by  the 
Theocracy  and  by  civilization,  Christianity  next 
mediating  the  holy  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the 
sons  of  God  can  here  once  more  appear  in  the 
most  dignified  form.  But  as  they  shall  serve 
\die,nen\  their  God  as  His  active  servants 
[Knechte],  so  they  shall  rest  in  the  contemplation 
of  His  face  and  bear  His  name  on  their  foreheads 
as  a  people  of  high-priests,  being  ever  newly 
energized  by  Him  through  the  contemplation  of 
His  glory  (1  John  iii.  2). 

And  whilst  the  cessation  of  the  night-time  is 
ngain  mentioned  here,  as  in  ch.  xxii.  23,  25,  let 
us  recollect  that  even  this  semblance  of  tauto 
logy  is  done  away  with  by  a  discrimination  of 
the  fact  that  in  ch.  xxi.  the  reference  was  to 
glorified  humanity,  but  here  it  is  to  glorified 
Nature.  The  night  side  of  Nature,  diminished 
by  the  most  manifold  torches,  lights  and  inven 
tions  for  the  obtaining  of  light,  is  here  abolished. 

And  because  God  will  Himself  be  the  eternal 
Day-Light  of  the  blessed,  they  need  no  more  be 
continually  sinking-  back  into  the  bosom  of  n'ght. 
Even  under  the  Old  Covenant,  the  prelude  of  a 
holy  spirit-life,  often  emblematized  by  festal  il 
luminations,  flashed  through  the  n'ght-times  of 
nature.  The  holy  birth-night  [  Weihnacht — 
Christmas]  of  Christ  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
bringing  in  of  eternal  day.  The  Holy  Supper 
became  the  pre-celebration  of  the  morning  of 
that  day.  As  Christianity  is  in  constant  com 
bat  with  ethical  night,  so  Christendom  is  in  con 
stant  combat  with  the  uncomfortable  features 
and  distresses  of  physical  night.  Here,  the 
eternal  Day  has  dawned  in  the  presence  of  God  ; 
therefore  do  the  blessed  reian, — royally  free, 
with  out  ever  losing  their  consciousness  in  night, — 
into  ihe  seons  of  the  seons. 

EXPLANATIONS   IV   DETAIL. 

Ch.  xxi.  9.  Comp.  ch.  xvii.  1.  Ewald  and 
Dusterdieck  have  also  pointed  out  the  "contrast 
of  our  passage  to  that  cited,  which  is  couched 
in  similar  terms.  The  Bride. — On  the  change 
of  designation",  see  Dii^terd.,  p.  565. 

Ver.  10  He  carried  me  away. — See  ch. 
xvii.  3  (Ezek.  iii.  12;  xxxvii.  1;  xl.  2;  Acts  v  ii. 
39;  2  Cor.  xii.  2).  In  accordance  with  the  pas 
sages  mentioned,  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
purely  spiritual  transports  and  such  as  nre 
silso  followed  by  a  corporeal  removal,  accom 
plished,  as  it  were,  in  a  dream.  To  a  great 
and  high  mountain. — According  to  Duster 
dieck,  the  Seer  is  taken  to  this  mountain  in  or 
der  that  he  may  obtain  a  free  view  of  the  City. 
The  same  exege'e  remarks  ihnt  the  mountain 
must  be  so  yreat  in  order  to  be  HO  high.  The 
Seer,  therefore  [as  Dusterd.  maintains],  stands 
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on  the  mountain  and  looks  down  upon  the  City. 
A  splendid  view,  it  is  true,  but  too  modern. 
The  symbolical  expression  points,  according  to 
Hengstenberg,  et  al.,  back  to  the  fundamental  pas 
sages  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  Ezek.  xl.  2 ; 
xvii. 22,23;  xx.40;  Ps.xlviii.  1,2;  also, particu 
larly,  Is.ii.  2.  Descending. — See  Rev.  xxi.  2. 
The  difficulties  which  Hengstenb.  and  Diisterd. 
discover  in  the  apparent  repetition  of  ver.  2 
vanish  when  we  consider  the  parallel  relation  be 
tween  the  Heaven-picture  and  the  Earth-picture. 

Ver.  11.  Having,  etc. — Or,  possessing.  The 
dim  radiance  in  which  a  large  city  is  always  en 
wrapped  at  the  beginning  of  night  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  mediated  this  view;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  Sheki- 
nah  no  longer  hovers  over  the  holy  Temple- 
mount  alone,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  (Isaiah  iv.  5;  xl.  5),  but  shines  over  the 
entire  Holy  City.  Her  light-giver  (foa-t/p — 
light-bearer). — Diisterdieck  opposes  the  as 
sumption  of  Ziillig,  that  the  Messiah  is  intended 
by  the  Quarr'/p,  and  cites  ver.  23  in  support  of 
such  opposition  ;  that  verse,  however,  is  favorable 
to  Ziillig's  view — as  is  also  Heb.  i.  3.  Like 
unto  a  stone  most  precious. — Comp.  ch.  iv. 
3.  A  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal. — See 
pp.  20  and  151.  "Comp.  P^ellus  (in  Wetstein): 

"latTTff  <pvaei  Kpua-aMoeeM/g."   DutsTERDiECK. 

["<t>o<m/p,  from  verse  23,  is  the  effect  of  the 
Divine  glory  shining  in  her:  see  (also)  Gen.  i. 
14,  16,  (LXX.),  where  it  is  used  for  the  hea 
venly  bodies."  ALFORD. — E.  R.  C.]. 

Ver.  12.  Having  a  wall  great  and  high. 
— The  measure  of  the  wall,  the  gates  and  the 
City  is  qualified  throughout  by  the  duodecenary ; 
not,  therefore,  by  the  number  of  complete 
worldly  development,  ten,  but  by  the  number 
of  perfection  of  the  people  of  God.  Twelve  is 
the  number  of  theocratic  perfection;  hence  it  is 
the  number  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Twelve 
Tribes  of  Israel,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  per 
fected  Church  or  heavenly  Spirit- World  (see  p. 
15).  Here,  therefore,  there  is  repeatedly  re 
flected,  in  all  the  duodecenaries  of  the  City  of 
God,  the  quantitative  number  of  completeness  and 
the  qualitative  perfection  of  the  glorified  Church 
of  God.  It,  however,  crosses  and  blends  with 
Lhe  number  of  the  world,  the  quaternary,  and 
indeed  is  itself  composed  of  three  times  four,  t. 
«.,  the  God-hallowed  world-number.  Moreover, 
the  quaternary,  as  it  here  appears,  continually 
branches  into  threes.  Thus,  we  read  of  twelve 
gates,  distributed  by  threes  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  City.  And  again,  the  City  itself,  in  its 
quadrangular  form,  is  thrice  quadrangular — 
in  length,  breadth  and  height — and  is  thus  a 
cube.  The  duodecenary  is  repeated  a  thousand 
times  in  the  qualification  of  the  stadia.  The 
height  of  the  wait  is  defined  by  the  number 
twelve  times  twelve,  or  a  hundred  and  forty, 
four.  Even  from  these  numeric  proportions 
alone,  the  thoroughly  symbolic  nature  of  the 
whole  picture  of  the  City  is  manifest,  and  the 
same  fact  is  further  evident,  in  particular,  from 
the  height  of  the  City. 

And  at  the  gates  twelve  angels — <'Ben- 

igel  judiciously  remarks:   'They  keep  watch  and 

'Serve  as  ornaments.'     We  are  not  authorized  to 

»eek  for  a  knowledge  of  any  more  definite   rela- 
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tions  which  they  may  sustain  to  the  City.  So 
soon  as  we  reflect  that  the  new  Jerusalem  is  no 
longer  menaced  by  enemies,  and  that  it  conse 
quently  stands  in  need  of  no  watchmen  at  its 
gates,  explanations  like  that  of  Hengstenberg 
arise — viz.,  that  these  Angels  symbolize  the 
Divine  protection  against  all  foes  'of  which  the 
imagination,  filled  with  the  terrors  resting  upon 
the  Church  Militant,  can  conceive.'"  [DUEST.] 
A  most  marvellous  imagination,  truly!  As  if 
the  blessed  inhabitants  of  Heaven  were  timid 
children,  or  were  threatened  by  empty  terrors 
of  the  fancy!  But  even  the  idea  of  Angels 
standing  always  upon  the  gates  for  ornament 
has  a  singular  aspect,  and  as  watchmen — who, 
however,  would  be  superfluous  after  the  final 
judgment — they  would  be  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  gates.  We  have  characterized  them  above 
as  symbols  of  the  destination  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
the  medium  of  salvation  to  all  the  world,  to  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world  (see  Is.  xliii.  5; 
xlix.  6;  Matt.  viii.  11).  DE  WETTE:  "Guards, 
probably  after  Is.  Ixii.  6  and  after  the  typo  of 
the  Levitic  temple-guards  [or  'porters']  (2 
Chron.  viii.  14)."  From  this  point  of  view, 
these  Angels  would  symbolically  represent  the 
eternal  security  and  inamissibleness  of  heavenly 
prosperity  or  salvation.* 

And  names  inscribed. — The  twelve  names 
upon  the  twelve  gates,  as  the  names  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel,  denote  the  whole  mani- 
foldness  of  the  idiocrasies  of  the  totality  of  God's 
people.  The  typical  fore-image  is  to  be  found 
Ezek.  xlviii.  30  sqq.  Jewish  Theology  has 
drawn  from  this  rich  symbolism  the  absurd  idea 
that  every  Israelitish  Tribe  of  the  new  Jerusa 
lem  shall  be  permitted  to  go  in  and  out  only  of 
that  particular  gate  which  is  appointed  for  it 
(see  De  Wette,  p.  198).  If  we  were  to  interpret 
the  sealed  out  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  (ch.  vii.) 
literally,  as  Jewish  Christians,  we  should  here 
be  obliged  to  go  on  to  the  tremendous  deduction 
that  the  entire  heavenly  City  is  to  be  inhabited 
solely  by  Jewish  Christians. 

Ver.  13.  On  the  east. — See  the  above-cited 
passage  in  Ezekiel,  ch.  xlviii. 

Ver.  14.  Twelve  foundations  [Lnnge: 
foundation-stones]. — The  twelve  gates  give  rise 
to  twelve  sections  of  the  wall,  amongst  which 
De  Wette  and  Diisterdieck  distribute  the  foun 
dation-stones.  In  accordance  with  this  disposi 
tion,  four  are  "to  be  conceived  of  as  mighty 
corner-stones."  Symbolical  descriptions,  how 
ever,  should  not  be  pushed  beyond  the  idea 
which  they  are  designed  to  convey.  It  may,  at 
all  events,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  twelve 
foundation-stones  are  open  to  view,  like  corner 
stones  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term.  As  the 


*  [The  cui  bnno  argument,  if  injudicioniily  pressed,  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  thiit  there  are  no  Angels  at  all.  An 
gels  are  described  as  "  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  mi» 
nisrer  for  them  who  shall  bo  heirs  of  salvation."  'But,'  it 
may  be  asked.  '  what  is  the  use  of  them  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  an  infinite  God  ?  Are  they  aught  else  than  symbols 
of  the  watchful  guardianship  which  God  exercises  over  Ilia 
children?'  Angels  may  be  unnecessary  as  watchmen  and 
guards  at  the  gates  of  the  heavenlv  Jerusalem,  and  some 
may  object  to  them  as  "ornaments;"  and  yet  veritable 
Angels  mini«tering  at  th«-  gates  of  that  glorious  abode  wonld 
add  to  its  glory,  and  might  perform  other  offices  that  in  our 
present  condition  it  id  impossible  for  us  to  conceive. — K. 
B.C.] 
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whole  fullness  of  the  theocratic  natural  disposi 
tion  was  set  forth  in  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  so 
the  whole  fullness  of  Christ's  Spirit  and  salva 
tion  was  manifested  in  the  Apostles.  The  Apos 
tle  John  could  not,  in  modesty,  have  written 
this,  is  the  cry  of  an  idea-less,  snarling  criti 
cism.  The  symbolic  expression  of  the  truth, 
ifcat  the  celestial  City  of  God  is  grounded  upon 
the  evangelic  foundations  of  the  twelve  Apos 
tles,  can,  however,  no  more  lose  its  ideal  value 
through  the  one  consideration  that  the  name  of 
John  is  pre-supposed  to  accompany  the  names 
of  the  other  Apostles,  than  through  the  other 
consideration  that  the  name  of  Paul  seems  to  be 
omitted  from  the  group;  nor  is  ii  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  citation  of  the  Twelve  Tribes 
of  Israel  in  our  passage,  that  the  modifications  in 
their  names  (ch.  vii.)  are  to  be  abolished.  Comp. 
Eph.  ii.  20,  where  a  freer  apprehension  of  the 
symbolic  idea  already  appears:  "built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  being  the  corner-stone." 

Ver.  15.  He  that  spake  with  me  (see  ver. 
9)  had  a  measure.— Comp.  Ezek.  xl.  3,  5.  The 
fact  that  the  discourse  occurring  in  symbolical  re 
presentations  must  be  determined  by  the  funda 
mental  thought  thereof,  is  evid  -need  by  Zech.  ii. 
3sqq.  "The  angel  who  shows  John  the  City  (comp. 
ver.  9)  gives  him  a  perfectly  distinct  idea  of  its 
dimensions  by  actually  measuring  it  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Seer  (Bengel,  Ewald,  De  Wette)." 
DUESTERD. — The  measure  (see  ch.  xi.  1 ;  Ezek. 
xlii.  10)  denotes  the  ideality  of  the  eternal 
Church,  the  Divine  knowledge  and  appointment 
of  it — qualities  which  are  expressed  also  in 
John  xvii.;  Rom.  viii.;  Eph.  i.  Tne  measure 
\sffolden:  through  the  D.vine  faithfulness,  the 
ideal  Church  has  become  the  actualized  eternal 
Church.  The  Angel  performs  the  measurement 
in  the  true  sequence:  first,  the  City  is  defined, 
with  reference  to  the  fullness  of  its  inhabi 
tants;  next,  the  proportion  of  the  gates  and  the 
wall. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  City  lieth.— "The  fact, 
(ver.  16  a)  that  the  City  lies  (icel-ai;  comp. 
ch.  iv.  2)  four-cornered  (like  ancient  Babylon 
and  the  new  Jerusalem  of  Ezekiel),  rectangular, 
and  with  equal  length  and  breadth,  and  that 
therefore  the  ground-p'an  of  it  forms  a  perfect 
square  (comp.  Ezek.  xlviii.  10),  is  recognized  by 
John  even  before  the  Aneel  begins  to  measure." 
DUESTERD. — Twelve  thousand  stadia,  i.  e., 
300  geographical  [German  (1384  Eng.  statute)] 
miles.  It  is  a  question  wheth>  r  the  12, 000  stadia 
qualify  the  whole  area  of  the  City,  so  that  the  di 
mensions  of  each  si-le  amount  to  3,000  stadia  (in 
accordance  with  Vitringa,  e.t  at.),  or  whether  the 
12,000  stadia  are  to  be  taken  as  applying  in  their 
entirety  to  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  as  refer 
ring  also  to  the  height  (Bengel,  Ziillig,  et  al.). 
In  regard  to  the  former  hypothesis,  the  further 
question  arises,  whether  the  height,  also  is  stated 
at  3,000  stadia,  like  the  length  and  the  breadth. 
De  Wette  opposes  the  idea  that  the  height  of  the 
City  amounts  to  12,000  stadia.  The  concep 
tion  would,  in  such  case,  he  declares,  be  that 
of  a  lofty  fortress,  whilst  it  is  manifestly  a  city 
fhat  is  represented,  as  mention  is  made  of 
streets  (ch.  xxii.  2) ;  he  even  maintains  that  the 


height  is  determined  only  by  the  wall.*  Diis- 
terdieck,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  the  12,000 
stadia  the  measure  alike  for  length,  breadth 
and  height  (with  Bengel,  Hengstenberg,  et  al.). 
Whilst  the  idea  is  a  prodigio  is  one,  we  must  re 
collect  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  thoroughly  sym 
bolical  description.  A  height  of  even  3,000  stadia 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  loftiest,  steeples.  If,  how 
ever,  we  keep  strictly  to  the  text,  we  find  tha'  th« 
measure  of  the  entire  square  in  respect  of  length 
and  breadth,  as  the  measure  of  the  City,  is  12,000 
stadia;  and,  accordingly,  the  height  of  the  City 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  quarter  of  this,  as 
3.000  stadia.  The  fact  that  the  wall  will  then 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  height,  of  the 
City  itself,  should  not  occasionally  difficulty.  The 
height  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  towers  far  above 
the  theocratic  barrier.  Here,  therefore,  the 
typical  cube-form  of  the  Tabernacle  is  realized  iu 
the  highest  sen«e;  and  the  breadth,  length,  depth 
and  height  of  the  Divine  dispensation  of  salva 
tion  (Eph.  iii.  18)  are  embodied  in  symbolical 
significance,  in  analogy  with  the  incarnation  of 
the  Word.  (The  Word  became  flesh  [John  i.  14].) 

Ver.  17.  Her  wall.— "The  height  of  the 
City  is  not  the  height  of  the  wall,  as  Bengel  also 
assumes,  and  therefore  maintains  that  the  144 
cubits  are  equivalent  to  the  12,000  stadia." 
DUESTERD. — The  measure  of  a  man — The 
additional  clause:  which  is  that  of  an  angel, 
occasions  difficulty.  Dd  Wette:  The. Angel  has 
made  use  of  human  measure.  Ebrard:  The 
measure  of  glorified  men  is  like  the  measure  of 
(ho  Angel.  Hengstenberg  (and  Diisterdieck)  : 
The  measure  of  the  Angel,  who  makes  his  mea 
surement  for  men,  is  like  the  measure  of  men. 
A  reminder  of  the  symbolic  import  of  the  act  of 
measuring  is  probably  contained  in  our  passage ; — 
the  human  measure  with  which  the  Sanctuary 
was  measured,  is  here  an  angelic  measure,  i.  e., 
it  has  a  symbolic,  higher  import.  The  Seer  fre-  | 
quently  inserts  similar  reminders  of  the  sym 
bolic  nature  of  his  forms  of  speech;  see  espe 
cially  chs.  i.  20:  xiii.  18;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  9.  I 
Now  if  the  ica.ll  denotes  the  security  of  the  City  i 
of  God,  and  the  cubit  the  measure  of  the  Sanc 
tuary,  the  height  of  144  cubits  is  expressive  of  I 
the  perfect  measure  of  heavenly  confirmation 
or  verification:  the  theocratic  twelve  of  the  plan 
of  the  Kingdom  multiplied  by  the  apostol<c  twelve  ' 
of  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  full 
ness  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Phis  symbolical 
nature  of  the  cubit-measure  is  expressed  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  by  the  fact,  that  every  cubit 
there  spoken  of  is  a  hand-breadth  longer  than  a 
common  cubit.  The  figure  of  the  wall  approaches 
the  idea  of  Z^chariah  (ch.  i.  5):  "For  I, 
saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall 
of  fire  round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory 
in  the  midst  of  her ;"  [LANGE  (not  G.  V.) :  "and 
will  manifest  my  glory  in  her"].  The  prodi 
gious  extent  of  the  City  is  also  expressive  of  an 
idea — or,  rather,  of  the  ideal  fact  that  it  ex 
tends,  with  unseen  limits,  through  the  universe, 
and  towers  up  into  the  height  of  eternity ;  that  it 
belongs  to  Heaven,  whence  it  has  descended  to 


*  [De  Wette  interprets  the  Itra,  ve'.  16,  in  reference  to  the 
height, — viz.:  of  the  wull,  as  he  fii'nely  ass  m<  s — as  uniform, 
Ivcaute  the  wall  is  everywhere  144,  i.  e.  12  X  1-,  cnbits  high. 
Altered  from  DUF.STERDIECK. — TR.J 
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earth.  A  discussion  of  the  relative  lowness  of 
the  wall  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  City, 
see  in  Diisterdieck,  p.  568. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  structure  of  her  wall. 
— The  materials.  On  the  rare  word  evAour/aif. 
comp.  the  Lexicons.  Jasper. — See  above,  p. 
20.  The  material  of  the  wall  is  thus  of  like 
import  with  its  height, — infiuite  value  in  infinite 
duration,  qualities  which  both  appertain  10  the 
most  precious  of  precious  stones.  The  city 
was  pure  gold. — The  material  of  the  houses  is 
absolutely  pure  gold,  similar,  in  consequence  of 
this  purity,  to  pure  crystal  or  glass. 

This  may  be  understood  as  referring  either  to 
the  transparency  of  glass  or  to  the  mirror-like 
brightness  of  crystal.  We  adopt  the  latter  signifi 
cation,  retaining  it  also  when  6/.avy>^  is  predicated 
of  the  golden  street-pavement  \_-/.arela\  (ver.  21). 
According  to  Ebrard,  there  is  a  prospect  that, 
gold  itself  will  really  be  translucent  in  the 
world  to  come.  The  genuine  heavenly  purity 
and  faithfulness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City 
shall,  therefore,  be  reflected  in  the  golden  bril 
liance  of  their  dwellings. 

Ver.  19.  The  foundations  of  the  -wall 
etc. — The  meaning  is,  that  the  foundations  or 
foundation  stones  of  the  City  consist  of  precious 
stones,  as  is  clearly  evident  from  the  following 
verse  (comp.  Is.  liv.  11).  "As  the  twelve  deus- 
01  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  the 
sraelitish  Tribes  (comp.  ver.  14),  that  artificial 
ode  of  interpretation  by  which  the  stones 
ver.  19  sq.)  are  brought  into  an  assumed  rela- 
on  to  those  worn  by  the  High-priest  in  his 
reast-plate  (comp.  especially  Ziillig,  Excursus 
[.,  pp.  456  sqq.;  also  Ewald  II.,  Luthardt,  Volk 
lar),  is  to  be  discarded  as  decidedly  as  the  vain 
t tempt  to  assign  individual  jewels  to  individual 
postles  (Andr.,  Bjngel,  et  a/.)."  DUESTERD.  If 
be  proved  that  a  relation  exists  between  the 
welve  Tribes  of  Israel,  whose  names  the  High- 
riest  wore  in  his  breast-plate,  and  the  Twelve 
.postles, — a  relation  as  between  the  theocratic 
Ian  and  the  apostolic  development, — a  general 
elation  will  also  be  assumable  between  the 
ewels  in  the  breast-plate  and  the  jewels  which 
onstitute  the  foundations  of  the  Holy  City.  But 
'  an  individual,  combination  of  the  Twelve  Tribes 
nd  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  impracticable,  it  will 
e  still  less  possible  to  make  out  a  concordance 
f  the  stones  in  the  high  priestly  breast  plate 
nd  the  foundation-stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
he  general  symbolic  significance  lies  in  the  na- 
ure  of  the  precious  stones,  and  also,  particularly 
n  their  colors,  in  the  grouping  of  which  they 
ppear  as  a  symbolism  of  eternal  individuali- 
ies,  all,  in  equal  purity,  brilliant  with  the  same 
ght,  which  they  refract  in  the  most  diverse 
ays  (see  Intro  iuction,  pp.  20  sq,  ;  Lange's 
tiscellttneous  Writings,  vol.  i.  p.  15).  The  first 
.  .  .jasper. — Comp.  pp.  20sq.  and  151,  mid  ver. 
1.  Sapphire.  —  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  xxviii.  18; 
]zekiel  xxviii  13:  see  Winer,  Title,  PRECIOUS 
TONES;  [also  Kitto's  Cyclopsedia  and  Smith's  Die- 
unary  of  the  £ible~\.  "Our  sapphire  is  sky-blue 
comp.  Ezek.  i.  26),  translucent,  and  harder 
ban  the  ruby.  That  which  the  ancients  so  de- 
otninated,  must,  according  to  Pliny  (37,  39) 
nd  Theophr.  (ch.  vi.  23,  37),  have  been  the 
ipit  lazuli,"  etc.  Winer  remarks,  in  conclusion, 


however,  that  we  must  suppose  the  Hebrew 
word  to  denote  the  true  sapphire,  as  is  clearly 
!  evident  from  the  passages  cited  from  Exodus  and 
Ezekiel.  The  opinion  of  Diisterdieck,  there 
fore,  who  assumes  the  lapis  lazuli  to  be  intended, 
is  incorrect.  Chalcedony. — Not  the  agate, 
precisely.  WINER:  A  chalcedony-agate.  Eme 
rald. — Grass-green,  not  very  hard,  translucent, 
with  double  refraction  (see  Winer,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  No.  3i. 

Ver.  "20.  Sardonyx. — See  Winer,  No.  16;  comp. 
No.  1:  j' Consisting  of  a  combination  of  onyx 
and  carnelian."  Sardius. — Or  carnelian  :  it  is 
striped  with  brown  and  is  not  very  shurply  dis 
tinguished  from  the  preceding  stone.  Chryso 
lite — See  Winer,  No.  10:  "Pale-green,  per 
fectly  translucent,  with  double  refraction.  Ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  it  is  of  the  color  of  gold,  and 
hence  the  topaz  has  been  understood  by  it." 
Beryl. — Winer,  No.  11.  Topaz. — Winer,  No. 
2.  This  seems  to  have  been  frequently  con 
founded  with  the  chrysolite.  Chrysoprasus. 
— Winer,  No.  15:  "Pale  green,  shading  into 
yellowish  and  brown — translucent."  Jacinth 
[Hyacinth]. — Winer,  No.  7.  Amethyst. — 
Winrr,  No.  9. 

In  respect  of  color,  we  distinguish  blue  stones: 
Sapphire,  chalcedony,  amethyst  (violel-blue) ; 
Green:  Emerald,  beryl,  and,  more  or  less,  chry- 
soprasus;  Golden  or  yellow:  Chrysoprasus  (see 
above),  chrysolite,  topaz;  Red:  Hyacinth  [ja 
cinth],  sardonyx,  sardius  (carnelian).  The  jasper 
is,  most  probably,  as  a  diamond,  of  the  pure  hue 
of  light;  as  an  ordinary  jasper,  it  would  be  non- 
translucent  and  of  various  colors.  It  is  evident 
from  chs.  iv.  3,  xxi.  12,  as  well  as  from  the  fact 
that  in  accordance  with  New  Testament  order 
it  stands  at  the  beginning,  and  in  accordance 
with  Old  Testament  order  at  the  close,  that  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  or  most  precious 
stone.  Of  the  jewels  in  the  breast-plate  two 
names  are  absent  from  our  catalogue,  viz.,  the 
ruby  and  the  agate,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  names  chalcedony  and  Chrysoprasus  are  want 
ing  in  the  breast-plate  (comp.  Introduction,  p. 
20).  For  a  comparison  of  the  lists,  see  Ebrard, 
pp.  533 sqq.;  Hengstenberg,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  417  sq. 
[Eng.  Trans.];  De  Wette.  p.  200. 

Ver.  21.  Of  one  pearl. — Diisterdieck  quotes 
the  Jewish  tradition  from  Bava  Bathra:  "  Deus 
adduce!  gemmas  et  margaritas,  triginta  cubitos  Ion- 
gas,  toMemque  latas."  There  is,  however,  a  hea 
ven-wide  distinction  between  a  great  pearl  as 
modified  by  Christian  symbolism,  and  a  great 
pearl  as  modified  by  Jewish  Chiliasm.  The 
broad-way  of  the  city. — HXareta  [t.  e.,  the 
fiat,  HS  opposed  to  the  elevated,  the  buildings]. 
Doubtless  significant  of  the  pavement  or  ground 
of  all  the  streets  and  alleys;  not  merely  the 
market-place  (Bengal)  or  principal  street  (Ziillig). 
[See  foot-note  f  chap.  xi.  8,  p.  231.— E.  R.  C.j. 
As  it  were  translucent  glass. — We  appre 
hend  this  not  literally,  but  poetically,  of  the  mir 
ror-like  brightness. 

Ver.  22.  •'  The  peculiar  glory  of  the  City  is 
further  described  "  DUESTERDIECK.  That  is,  the 
pause  is  unobserved  by  him. 

[In  the  old  Jerusalem  the  Temple  was  at  once 
the  dwflling-plnce  and  the  concealer  of  Jehovah. 
Though  present,  He  was  not  visibly  present — in 
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a  sense  He  was  sheltered  by  the  Temple.  The 
new  Jerusalem  shall  have  no  place  for  the  shel 
ter  of  the  Lord,  for  she  shall  be  sheltered  by 
Him.  He  shall  tabernacle  over  her,  ch.  vii.  15. 
Her  inhabitants  shall  dwell  under  His  manifest. 
and  sheltering  light.  He  shall  be  her  Temple. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

Ver.  23.  The  glory  of  God  lightened  her. 
— See  Is.  Ix.  19.  On  the  distinction  between 
this  passage  and  ver.  11,  see  above. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  nations  (Is.  ii.  3;  Ix.  11; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  11)  shall  walk  by  means  of  [Lange: 
through]  her  light. — Significant  future.  "This 
description,  drawn  from  the  declarations  of  the 
old  Prophets,  does  not  justify  the  idea  of  those 
expositors  who  conceive  of  the  heathen  [na 
tions]  and  the  kings  as  dwelling  outside  of  the 
City  (Ewald,  De  Wette,  Bleek  et  al.),  or  who 
would  even  attempt  to  determine  what  moral 
condition  the  heathen  [nations]  now  admitted 
into  the  new  Jerusalem,  occupied  during  their 
earthly  life  (Storr,  etc.)."  DUKSTERDIECK.  Their 
glory. — That  is,  that  which  the  kings  possessed 
of  glory.  The  Apocalyptist  knows  no  political 
pariyism.  He  recognizes  a  glory  of  the  kings 
and  also  a  glory  of  the  peoples  (ver.  26). 

[ALFORD:  "If  then  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  nations  bring  their  glory  and  their  trea 
sures  into  her,  and  if  none  shall  ever  enter  into 
her  that  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  life,  it  fol 
lows  that  these  kings,  and  these  nations,  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life.  And  so  perhaps 
some  light  may  be  thrown  on  one  of  the  darkest 
mysteries  of  redemption.  There  may  be, — I 
say  it  with  all  diffidence, — those  who  have 
been  saved  by  Christ  without  ever  forming  a 
part  of  His  visible  organized  Church." 

The  conclusion  may  be  granted  without  recog 
nizing  the  force  of  the  argument.  The  distin 
guished  commentator  takes  for  granted  that  the 
kings  and  nations  are  those  that  lived  before  the 
Millennial  period,  or  at  least  before  the  great 
consummation.  Is  it  not  rather  probable  that 
the  great  truth  is  adumbrated  in  this  revelation 
(see  also  ch.  xx.  2,  last  clause),  that,  even  after 
the  new  creation,  the  human  race  is  to  be  con 
tinued  (ever  propagating  a  holy  seed,  such  as 
would  have  been  begotten  had  Adam  never 
sinned)  under  the  government  of  the  glorified 
Church?— E.  R.  C.]. 

Ver.  25.  Her  gates  shall  not  be  [Lange: 
do  not  be]  shut. — They  stand  open  uninter 
ruptedly,  for  the  bringing  in  of  all  the  glory  of 
the  kings  and  the  peoples  (Is.  Ix.  11). 

Ver.  26.  And  they  shall  bring. — "An  im 
personal  subject  should  be  supplied  to  olaovci 
(comp.  chap.  xii.  6;  x.  11  [the  reading  Myovaiv]  ; 
Luther,  Bengel,  De  Wette,  Herigstenb.,  Ew.  II., 
et  al.),  not  oi /3a<H?.«f  (Ew.  I.,  Ziill.)."  DDESTERD. 

Ver.  27.  Anything  common. — See  ch.  xxi. 
8;  xxii.  15;  Acts  x.  14.  The  elevation  of  the 
Apocalypse  above  Judaistic  views  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  this  passage  alone,  which,  in  con 
nection  with  the  preceding  context,  thoroughly 
distinguishes  between  believing  ethnics  and  the 
essence  of  ethnicism,  determining  the  TTO.V  noiv6v 
purely  in  accordance  with  moral  characteristics. 

Chap.  xxii.  1.  A  river. — The  water  of  life  is 
not  to  be  taken  here  in  a  purely  spiritual  sense, 
at  least  not,  primarily,  as  in  John  iv.  14  and  vii. 


38.  It  denotes  the  stream  of  spirituo-corporeal 
life-power  which,  as  an  eternal  renewing  power, 
ensures  the  imperishability  and  vital  freshness 
of  the  new  world  (see  Ezek.  xlvii.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv. 
8;  comp.  1  Pel.  i.  4).  The  unitous  spirituo-cor 
poreal  operation  is  especially  expressed  in  the 
fact  that  the  river  proceeds  from  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  —from  the  living  God, 
through  the  glorified  Christ,  in  accordance  with 
the  heavenly  species  of  His  resurrection-life.  The 
properties  of  the  river  of  Paradise,  which  operated 
as  a  purely  natural  blessing  (Gen.  ii.),  and  those 
of  the  spiritual  fountain  of  healing,  first  promised 
by  the  Prophets  and  subsequently  opened  in 
Christ,  are  united  in  this  river.  As  a  river,  it  is 
cosmically  permanent,  and  as  a  river  that  proceeds 
from  the  throne  of  God,  it  is  absolutely  permanent. 
Its  source  is  not  situate  under  the  Temple-mount 
or  under  the  Temple  itself,  but  in  the  depths  of 
the  Divine  revelation  of  love  and  life,  in  the  pro 
fundities  of  the  Divine  government  consonant 
with  that  revelation.  As  the  trees  of  life 
are  ensured  by  this  eternally  clear  river,  so 
the  river  is  ensured  by  the  Divine  throne 
itself. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  midst  of  her  broad-way. — 
Diisterdieck,  with  Ewald,  refers  iv  ufcxj  to  KOI 
roil  Trora/zof'  also;  but  how  this  view  can  be  ac 
companied  by  the  conception  "that  the  trees 
stand  on  both  sides  of  the  river,"  is  not  clear 
(see  Ezek.  xlvii.  7,  12). 

A  tree  [Lange:  GehiJlz=v/ood]  of  life. — 
£W.oi>=a  wood,  a  collection  of  trees,  having  the 
common  character  of  trees  of  life  (see  ch.  ii.  7), 
"generically  denotes  the  entire  mass  of  trees 
1  (Bengel,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  et  al.)."  DUEST.  De 
Wette  gives:  the  free  [Baum~\  of  life,  and  adds: 
"Which  produces  twelve  fruits,  bringing  forth 
its  fruit  every  month  (Ezek.  xlvii.  12);"  this, 
however,  can  only  mean  twelve  fruit- harvests  or 
fruit  twelve  times.  "Twelve  kinds  of  fruits" 
(Lufheran  Version;  ["twelve  manner  of  fruits, : 
E.  V.])  are,  at  all  events,  not  intended.  All  th 
fruits  are  fruits  of  life. 

And  the  leaves,  etc. — These  words  contain 
first,  an  expression  of  the  highest  vital  efficacy 
Even  all  the  leaves  of  all  these  trees  possess  a 
vital  energy  which  can  be  conducive,  as  a  heal 
ing  power,  to  the  health  of  even  the  heathen  o 
nations.     As  extreme  views,  are  opposed  the  in 
terpretation  of  Bengel,  who  holds  that  referenc 
is  had  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  whon 
in  this  life  the  Gospel  has  not  been  preached 
and    the    interpretation   of   Hengstenberg,   wh« 
thinks  that  the  vital  forces  of  the  heavenly  Jeruen 
lemare  intended,  as  serving  in  the  present  age(! 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  (Hengst.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  433  [Eng.  Trans.).    It  is  not  necessary  throug 
fear  of  an  apocatastasis,  either  to  doviolence  to  th 
text,  or  to  place  the  hope  of  an  infinite  healing  opi 
ration  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life — an  open 
tion  which  is  expressed  by  the  river,  but  do( 
not  coincide  exactly  with  the  restoration-theor; 
Another  contrast  is  presented  in  theinclination  c 
Bleek  and  De  Wette,  with  Ewald  and  Ziillig  (alt 
Ebrard),  to  find  a  reference  to  heathen  [nation; 
dwelling  outside  of  the  City,  and   the  view  > 
Diisterdieck,  who  holds    that  simply    the    ete 
nal  refreshment  and   beatification  of  believii 
heathen  [nations]  is  made  prominent.    Accordii 
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to  Ebrard,  the  fruits  manifestly  serve  as  food  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  City,  and  the  leaves  for  the 
healing  of  the  edvy  without  the  City;  the  latter, 
he  continues,  do  not  need  such  a  de^a-ela  as  to 
be  healed  of  godlessness  and  converted  there 
from,  "but  they  must  be  brought  from  the  con 
dition  of  undeveloped  and  weak  faith  and  dawn 
ing  knowledge,  to  the  ripeness  of  the  full  stature 
of  men  in  Christ."  It  might  be  queried,  how 
does  this  interpretation  correspond  with  the 
distinction  of  milk  and  strong  meat  [food]  ? 
Taken  literally,  the  leaves  might  be  reckoned  as 
strong  meat.  But  let  us  recollect  that  we  are 
at  present  in  the  third  sphere  of  our  description, 
in  which  the  transfiguration  or  heavenly  glorifi 
cation  of  nature  is  spoken  of.  Here  the  expres 
sion  denotes  the  highest  sanative  operation  of 
nature — even  the  leaves  of  the  trees  whose  fruits 
are  the  vital  nourishment  of  God's  people,  serve 
for  the  healing  [Therapie~\  of  the  heathen  [na 
tions].  We  apprehend  the  word  [healing]  in  the 
wider  sense,  and  observe,  with  Duster. ,  that  these 
heathen  [nations]  have  been  mentioned  before 
in  ch.  xxi.  24.  The  remark  of  Diisterdieck,  that 
the  heavenly  enjoyment  of  life  is  contrasted  with 
the  lack  of  vital  power  under  which  those 
referred  to  labored  in  this  present  life,  is  not  in 
itself  incorrect,  but  it  gives  rise  to  the  question: 
wherefore  are  the  leaves  mentioned?  As  the 
river  of  life  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  City,  so, 
also,  the  trees  of  life,  with  their  fruits  and  leaves, 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  health-giving  blessing, 
stretching  out  into  infinitude;  and  thus  the  pas 
sage  coincides  in  general  with  analogous  utter 
ances  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  26-28).  [See  addi 
tional  comment  on  chap.  xxi.  24,  p.  388. — E. 
R.  C.] 

Ver.  3.  And  nothing  cursed  shall  be 
any  more. — See  SYX.  VIEW;  comp.  Zech.  xiv. 
11.*  Ebrard  traces  the  «ard\?e//a  directly  back 
to  the  cherem,  distinguishing,  however,  as  cherem, 
persons  and  things  (in  accordance  with  Lev. 
xxvii.  28  and  other  passages).  There  is  yet 
another  distinction  to  be  made,  however,  between 
the  cherem  and  the  Koiv6v. 

And  His  servants  shall  serve  Him. — 
The  idea  of  religious  service  presented  by  Xa~- 
ptueiv  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  a  service 
rendered  in  the  heavenly  cul'ure  of  the  new 
Paradise,  because,  in  the  glorified  world,  cultus 
and  culture  shall  have  become  one. 

[There  seems  to  be  a  great  and  blessed  truth 
conveyed  by  the  conjunction  of  dr>r>/.ot  and  7.ar- 
iiv.  His  slaves  (Aovl.oi)  shall  be  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  temple-servitors.  The  idea  is 
akin  to  that  presented  by  our  Lord,  John  xv.  15: 
"  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  (dw?.oi= 
slaves),  but  I  have  called  you  friends.'' — E.  11.  C.] 

Ver.  4.  His  face.  —  Matt.  v.  8;  1  Cor.  xiii. 
12;  1  John  iii.  2. — His  name. — See  chs.  iii. 
12;  xiv.  1. 

Ver.  5.  And  night  shall  not  be  any  more. 
— This  is  simply  a  repetition,  according  to  De 
Wette,  Ebr.,  DUsterd.  (see  SY.N.  VIEW).  Heng- 
stenb.  discovers  here  an  antithesis  harmonizing 
with  the  Gospel  of  John,  to  wit,  the  antithesis 
of  day  as  the  time  of  safety  and  good,  and  night 


*  [The  G.  V.  reads  here:  "uurf  vird  l-rin  Bonn  mthr  nein" 
(and  there  shall  be  no  more  bun). — TB.] 


as  the  time  of  peril  and  evil  (?) ;  he  remarks,  by 
way  of  illustration:  "Any  one  who  has  lived 
with  a  wakeful  eye  through  the  year  '48  is 
acquainted  with  this  distinction  of  day  and 
night."  It  might  be  replied:  Any  one  who  has 
become  acquainted  with  it  only  under  such  a 
date,  knows  it  but  very  imperfectly,  to  say  the 
least. 

And  they  shall  reign. — "In  a  still  higher 
sense  than  in  ch.  xx.  4,  (3,  says  De  Wette."  To 
which  we  query:  in  what  respect?  We  would 
remind  our  readers  that  reference  is  here  had 
to  the  relation  of  the  blessed  to  the  celestial 
spheres  of  nature;  this  fact  endows  the  expres 
sion  with  the  import  that  all  dependence  upon 
the  power  of  nature  shall  be  done  away  with. 

Into  the  ages  of  the  ages. — The  antithesis 
see  in  ch.  xx.  10. — In  the  region  of  the  damned 
there  continues,  according  to  the  same  passage, 
the  antithesis  of  day  and  night.  The  aeons  of 
the  blessed  are  raised  above  the  vicissitudes  of 
temporality,  because  in  God  is  eternity,  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  holy,  festal  seasons; 
and  Christ  has,  in  reality,  freed  even  time  from 
the  curse  of  temporality,  and  made  it  the  rhyth 
mic  succession  of  the  fullness  of  eternity,  the 
development-form  of  eternal  life. 

[NOTE  ox  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[It  was  the  design  of  the  American  Editor  to 
prepare  an  extended  Excursus  on  this  subject. 
Circumstances,  however,  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  prevent  his  doing  more  than  present  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  views  of  representative  com- 
j  mentators,   afterwards   indicating   those  points 
I  of  his  own  hypothesis  that  he  did  intend  tho 
roughly  to  discuss. 

a.  Sketch  of  Views. 

So  many  and  variant  have  been  the  opinions 
on  this  subject  that  it  seems  impossible  to  clas 
sify  them.  The  following  extract  from  Elliott 
will  he  regarded  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  views 
of  those  mentioned  by  him. 

"It  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  amongst 
prophetic  expositors,  where  precisely  the  New 
Jerusalem  of  the  xxi.  and  xxii.  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  to  have  position  £  whether  during 
or  only  after  the  Millennium  ;  and  if  synchro 
nous  with  it,  whether  as  identical  or  not  with 
the  glorified  Jerusalem  prophesied  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament.  Of  the  older  Fathers  alike  the  pre-mil- 
lenarian  TERTULLIAN,  and  the  anti-pre-mille- 
narian  AUGUSTINE,  explained"  the  glorified  Jeru 
salem  of  0.  T.  prophecy  as  identical  with  that 
of  the  Apocalypse;  the  one  (TERTULLIAN)  how 
ever,  as  symbolic  of  the  risen  saints'  millennial 
glory,  the  other  ( AUGUSTINE)  of  their  heavenly 
and  everlasting  blessedness.  Again,  of  the  moderns 
.  .  .  WHITBY  and  VITRINOA,  whilst  also  identi 
fying  the  two  figurations,  did  yet  explain  them 
to  signify  the  millennial  earthly  blessedness  of 
the  still  living  Christian  Church.  .  .  .  FABF.R 
would  separate  the  two,  and  make  Isaiah's  Jeru 
salem  of  the  latter  day,  with  its  new  heaven  and 
earth,  alone  millennial,  that  of  the  Apocalypse 
post-millennial;  to  which  I  may  add  that  some 
i  expositors,  while  explaining  one  or  both  to  pre- 
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figure  earthly  glories  destined  for  God's  people, 
make  the  restored  and  converted  Jews  nationally, 
not  the  Church  Catholic  generally,  the  grand  ob 
ject  and  chief  intended  recipients  of  the  coming 
glory." 

ELLIOTT  himself  (5th  edition)  "  supposes  the 
New  Jerusalem  to  have  existence  from  the  com 
mencement,  and  throughout  the  progress,  of  the 
millennial  period."  With  this  opinion  the  ma 
jority  of  pre-millenarians  probably  agree, 
though  with  vast  differences  as  to  particulars. 
Elliott  argues  his  position  from — (1 )  a  comparison 
of  ch.  xix.  7, 8,  with  ch.  xxi.  2,  9 ;  (2)  a  comparison 
of  xix.  10,  with  xxii.  8,  9,  inferring  from  the  co 
incidence  that  the  same  event  must  have  been 
referred  to  ;  (3)  what  is  said  concerning  the  na 
tions,  chs.  xxi.  24;  xxii.  '2,  manifesting  that  there 
will  be  men  in  the  flesh  during  the  New  Jerusalem, 
which,  he  assumes,  could  not  be, after  the  General 
Resurrection;  (4)  a  comparison  of  Din.  vii.  18 
(where  the  saints'  everlasting  reign  dates  from 
the  fall  of  Antichrist)  with  Rev.  xxii.  5.  He 
supposes  (after  Mede  and  several  of  the  Ancient 
Fathers)  that  the  entire  millennial  period  con 
stitutes  the  day  (period)  of  Judgment;  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  day,  the  great  White  Throne 
is  set  up,  at  which  time  occurs  a  partial  confla 
gration  ;  that  nt  the  close  sha'l  be  the  casting  of 
death  and  Hades  into  the  lake  of  fire,  the  great 
conflagration,  the  new  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
more  complete  and  perfect  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom. 

ALFORD  writes:  "  The  whole  of  the  things  de 
scribed  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Book  are 
subsequent  to  the  General  Judgment,  and  de 
scriptive  of  the  consummation  of  the  triumph 
and  bliss  of  Christ's  people  with  Him  in  the  eter 
nal  kingdom  of  God.  This  eternal  kingdom  is 
situated  on  the  purified  and  renewed  earth — be 
come  the  blessed  habitation  of  God  with  His  glo 
rified  people." 

BARNES  (and  with  him  probably  the  majority 
of  post-millenarians)  looks  upon  chaps,  xxi.  1 — 
xxii.  5,  as  descriptive  of  the  heavenly  state  of 
the  entire  body  of  the  redeemed.  He  writes  : 
"  The  whole  of  ch.  xxi.,  and  the  first  five  verses 
of  ch.  xxii.,  relate  to  scenes  beyond  the  judg 
ment,  and  are  descriptive  of  the  happy  and  tri 
umphant  state  $f  the  redeemed  Church,  when 
all  its  conflicts  shall  have  ceased,  and  all  its  ene 
mies  shall  have  been  destroyed.  That  happy 
state  is  depicted  under  the  image  of  a  beautiful 
city,  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  emblem,  and  it 
was  disclosed  to  John  by  a  vision  of  that  city — 
the  New  Jerusalem — descending  from  heaven. 
Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  dwell 
ing-place  of  God,  and  to  the  Hebrews  it  became 
thus  the  natural  emblem  or  symbol  of  the  hea 
venly  world.  The  conception  having  occurred 
of  describing  the  future  condition  of  the  right 
eous  under  the  image  of  a  beautiful  city,  all  that 
follows  is  in  keeping  with  that,  and  is  merely  a 
carrying  out  of  the  image.  It  is  a  city  with 
beautiful  walls  and  gates;  a  city  that  has  no 
.temple — for  it  is  all  a  temple  ;  a  city  that  needs 
no  light — for  God  is  its  light ;  a  city  into  which 
nothing  impure  ever  enters;  a  city  filled  with 
trees,  and  streams,  and  fountains,  and  fruits — 
the  Paradise  Regained." 


b.   Hypothesis  of  the  American  Editor. 

I.  The  period  of  the  New  Jerusalem   will  be 
subsequent   to    the    General    Resurrection    and 
Judgment  of  ch.  xx.   11-15,   and   the   new  Cre 
ation  of  ch.  xxi.  1.     This  is,  manifestly,  the  nor 
mal  sense  of  the  connection  Between  verses  1  and 
2  of  ch.  xxi.,  and  is  not  to  be  set  aside  but  for 
most  cogent  reasons.     This  view  involves  no  real 
difficulties  ;  and,  still  further,  the  entire  descrip 
tion  forbids  the  thought  that  the  even   partial 
sinfulness  that  will  exist  in  the  subjects  of  the 
Millennial   Kingdom   should   have  existence  un 
der  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  that  its 
glories  should  be  dimmed  by  the  assaults  of  Sa 
tan  and  the  rebellion  of  Gog  and  Magog. 

II.  Its  sent  will  be  the  New  Earth  (comp.  xxi. 
1,  2,  24).     It  is  vain  for  us  to   speculate  as  to 
whether  that  New  Earth    will  be  identical  as  to 
substance  with  the  present,  or  whether  it  will  be 
different.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine 
whether  the  present   abode   of  the   human  race 
will   be  simply   regenerated  by  fire,  or  whether 
from  the  universal  chaos   into  which  all   things 
may  be  reduced  (2  Pet.  iii.  10;   Rev.  xx.  11)  pome 
entirely  new  Earth,   or  dwelling-place  for  man, 
may  not  be  brought  forth. 

III.  It  will  exist — 1.    As  a  real  City — the  glo 
rious  home  and  capital  of  a  glorified  Comrnuni'y 
(the  Bride).      2.     As  a  Material  Symbol  of  that 
Community,  its  order  and  glory.* 

From  the  admitted  fact  that  what  the  Apostle 
saw  was  a  Symbol,  many  leap  to  the  conclut-ion 
that  a  real  city,  or  place  of  abode,  could  not 
have  been  symbolized.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
that  that  which  John  beheld  was  a  simulacrum. 
He  did  not  directly  look  upon  that  which  was 
not  to  exist  for  at  least  three  thousand  years — 
he  beheld,  merely,  a  VISIONAL  SYMBOL.  But 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  Symbol  ?  Was  it 
immediate?  i.e.,  did  it  symbolize  a  City  that  is 
yet  to  come  into  existence — or  was  it  mediate? 
i.  e.,  did  it  symbolize  something  else  than  a  City, 
namely  (in  this  instance),  a  glorified  community? 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  it  performed  the 
double  office  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph  on 
p.  146.  Primarily  it  was  an  IMMEDIATE  SYMBOL 
symbolizing  a  material  City  ;  but,  secondarily, 
as  the  City  was  itself  to  be  a  MATERIAL  SYMBOL, 
of  the  inhabiting  Community,  it  was  a  MEDIATE 
(Aberrant)  SYMBOL  of  that  Community. 

This  double  use  of  the  Symbol  should  occasion 
no  surprise.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  most 
common  in  all  languages  to  denote  by  the  same 
term,  as  London,  sometimes  the  City,  sometimes 
the  mass  of  its  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  the 
complex  of  the  two.  This  was  common  amongst 
the  writers  of  the  Scriptures — 'he  Scriptural 
uses  of  Zion,  Babylon,  Tyre,  will  present  them 
selves  as  illustrations  to  the  minds  of  all.  And, 
secondly,  a  material  City  is  frequently  a  type  of 
its  inlmbitants,  or  of  the  State  of  which  it  is  the 
Capital.  No  one  can  visit  Rome  without  being 
impressed  with  the  fact  that,  in  its  combined 
ruin  and  grandeur,  its  death  and  life,  the  exist 
ing  City  is  itself  the  type  of  the  existing  Roman 
Church.  This  in  old  times  was  true  of  Babylon, 


*  [In  order  to  the  understanding  of  this  point,  the  writer 
would  refer  the  reader  to  his  PRELIMINARY  NOTB«ON  THI 
SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  VISION,  pp.  145  sqq. — K.  R.  C.] 


CHAP.  XXI.  9— XXII.  5. 
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of  Athens,  of  Tyre,  of  Rome,  and  especially  of 
Jerusalem.  And,  doubiless,  it  is  in  great  mea 
sure  owing  to  this  fact  that  a  City  aud  its  inhabi 
tants  are  so  generally  designated  by  one  and  the 
same  name.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  as 
the  old  Jerusalem  symbolized  ihe  Israel  of  which 
it  was  the  Capital,  so  the  New  Jerusalem  will 
symbolize  the  glorified  Community*  of  whom  it 
will  be  the  abode  and  Capital. 

Concerning  the  hypothesis  that  the  New  Jeru 
salem  will  exist  as  a  great  City,  it  may  be  said : 
1.  There  are  many  things  iu  the  description  that 
have  their  most  natural  (their  normal)  applica 
tion  to  such  an  abode,  as  is  evident  upon  the 
bare  perusal.  '2.  This  application  is  supported 
by  the  following  considerations :  (1)  Amaterial 
dwelling-place  i-t  as  necessary  for  resurrected 
saints  as  was  Eden  for  Adam,  or  Canaan  for  Is 
rael.  (2)  It  should  occasion  no  surprise  if  the 
same  loving  care  that  will  raise  and  glorify  the 
body  should  prepare  a  fitting  and  glorious  abode 
for  it.  (3)  It  should  be  regarded  as  no  strange 
thing  if  He  who  prepares  for  the  body  should 
grant  us  an  inspiring,  though  general,  descrip 
tion  of  its  future  abode.  (4)  On  the  contrary, 
the  giving  of  such  a  description  would  bo  but  in 
accordance  with  Jehovah's  dealing  with  Israel 
before  leading  them  into  Canaan,  and  in  conti- 
nuance  of  the  information  given  us  by  the  Pro 
phets  concerning  the  Palingenesia,  and  especially 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  20,  21. 

As  to  the  hypothesis  that  a  glorified  Community 
was  in  some  sense  symbolized,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  while  there  are  many  things  in  the  descrip 
tion  that  find  their  most  natural  objective  in  a 
material  City,  there  are  others  that  cannot  be  so 
regarded;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  New  Jeru 
salem  is  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb.  We  are  shut 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  a  glorified  people  were 
contemplated  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Symbol. 

In  conclusion  of  this  whole  matter  it  maybe 
remarked  that  the  double  hypothesis  announced 
by  the  writer  best  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  ;  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  and 
Scriptural  use  of  the  names  of  Cities,  especially 
of  Capitals;  and  is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
Divine  declarations  concerning  the  old  Jeru 
salem. 

IV.  We  should  distinguish  between  the  Mate 
rial  City  and  the  New  Earth.  The  former  has  its 
situation  in  the  latter,  as  London  in  England. 
We  should  also  distinguish  between  the  citizens 
of  the  City  and  the  nations  (xxi.  24).  The  former 
are  risen  and  glorified  Saints,  who  constitute  the 
Bride  (ch.  xxi.  9),  the  governors  (ch.  xxii.  5,  last 
clause)  of  the  New  Creation  (see  below  in  V.,  VI. ). 
The  latter  are  (probably  )w«n  in  the  flesh,  who  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  City,  who  bring  their  glory  and 


*  [As  an  ImmeHiate  Symbol,  the  timulacrum  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  was  probably  to  a  large  extent  ideal.  This,  doubt- 
les-i,  wag  the  case  in  the  simulacra  of  Angels.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  simulacrum  beheld  by  John  was  in  all  re 
spects  iimitfir  to  the  City  that  is  to  be,  and  yet  it  may  have 
been  so  to  a  greatT  extent  than  we  are  now  prepared  to  ad 
mit.  It  should  here  be  distinctly  noted,  what  was  set  forth 
with  great  care  in  the  Note  on  Symbolism,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  an  Immediate  ideal  and  a  Mediate 
Syinl'ol.  The  former  always  represents  something  similar 
in  (apparent)  kind  to  the  simulacrum,  although  with  differ- 
«nres  as  to  particulars;  the  latter  always  represent*  some 
thing  different  in  (apparent)  kind,  as  the  tiinularrum  of  a 
lamb  to  represent  Chrmt,  and  that  of  a  City  to  symbolize  a 
Church  or  people.— E.  R.  C.] 


honor  into  it,  and  who  are  healed  (or  kept  in 
health)  by  the  leaves  of  its  tree  of  life  (chs.  xxi. 
24—27;  xxii.  2),  t.  e. ,  who  are  under  its  instruc 
tion  and  government  (see  below  in  VII.). 

V.  The  term  The  Bride  probably  identifies  the 
citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem  with  the  subjects 
of  the  First  Resurrection  (see  the  ADD.  NOTE  ON 
THE    MARRIAGE,    pp.  336sq.).       This    body,  the 
Bride   (identical  probably  with  the  144,000  of 
ch.  xiv.  1),  will  probably  be  completed  at  the  time 
of  the  Marriage,  chap.  xix.  7-9.     Into  that  glo 
rious  company  it  is  probable  that  only  those  who 
have  been  partakers  of  Christ's  humiliation  and 
suffering    (either    personally  in   company  with 
Him,  or  throughout  the  present  aeon,  the  period 
of  the  humiliation  of  His  body,  the  Church,  Col. 
i.  24)  shall  be  received  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  28-30; 
Phi!,  iii.  10, 11;  2  Thess.  i.  5;  2  Tim.  ii.  12;  Rev. 
ii.  10,  26;  iii.  12,  21;  vi.  9-11;  xix.  4-6;  see  also 
the  ADD.  NOTE  ON  THE  MARRIAGE,  as   above.* 
These  are  they  who  sit  on  Christ's  Throne,  who 
are  united  with  Him  in  authority, — who,  as  re 
lated  to  Him  constitute  the  Bride;  as  together  with 
Him  constitute  the  Kingdom,  i.e.,  the  governing 
power  (see  EXCURSUS  ON  THE  BASILEIA,  II.  1  (4), 
p.  99). 

VI.  Chap.  xxi.  2,  9,  10,  does  not  refer  to  the 
Marriage — that  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennial  period  (see  NOTE  ON  THE  MAR 
RIAGE,  pp.  33(5 sq.),  but  to  a  new  manifestation 
of  the  prophetical  Bride,  the  Wife.    Doubtless  be 
fore,  or  at  the  very  moment  when,   "the   earth 
and  the  heaven  fled  away"    (chap.  xx.  11),  she 
was   rapt  away  to  the  secret  place  of  Jehovah. 
These  verses  describe  her  as  descending  from  the 
bosom  of  her  God,  out  of  the  New  Heaven,  clothed 
in   new  beauty,  upon    the  New  Creation,    over 
which  she  is  to  dominate. 

VII.  The  nations  (see  above  in  IV.)  will  con 
sist  (probably)  of  men  in  the  flesh,  freed  from  siu 
aud  the  curse,  begetting  a  holy  seed,  and  dwell 
ing  in  blessedness  under  the  government  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.     They  will  be,  not  the  offspring 
of  the  glorified  Saints,  who  "neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage"   (Matt.  xxii.  30),  but  the 
descendants  of  those  who  live  in  the  flesh  during 
the  period  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom.     Brown 
triumphantly  asks,    "  How  'the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  that  now  are,'  are  tided  over 
this  (the)  all  enveloping,  all  reducing  deluge  of 
fire,  into  '  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth' ?" 
In   answer  it  may  be  said,  The   same  Almighty 
power  that  conveyed  Noah  and  his  family  across 
the  waters  of  the  first  deluge,  can  bear  other  fa 
milies  across  the  fiery  floods  of  the  second,  to  be 
the  progenitors  of  the  continued  race.     It  may 
be   retorted  that  there  is   no  promise  of  such  a 
miracle.     That  there  is  no  expressed  promise  ia 
admitted — but  the  Divine  prediction  of  an  event 
ever  implies  the  promise  of  a  sufficient  cause. 

VIII.  Although  the   New  Jerusalem  state  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Millennial  King 
dom,  nor  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  continuance 
thereof,  it.  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  antitype 
of  that  Kingdom.     In  a  sense,  it  is  that  Kingdom 


*  [Th«  writer  expresses  no  decided  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Jiridf,  the  subject*  of  the  Firnt  Resurrection,  shall  con 
sist  of  the  martyrs ;  or  the  wh  le  body  of  the  redeem^  ;  or  a 
select  portion,  including  the  martyrs — the  arrapxrj  (see  p.  193). 
He  inclines,  however,  to  the  last  mentioned  view.— E.  E.  C.] 
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raised  to  a  higher  plane — completely  freed,  in 
its  territory  and  its  subjects,  from  all  remains 
of  the  curse.  The  Millennial  Kingdom  is  the 
reign  of  the  Saints  over  a  race  and  earth  freed 
indeed  from  the  assaults  of  Satan,  but  still,  in 
measure,  In  sin  and  under  the  curse;  the  New 
Jerusalem  period  is  that  of  the  reign  of  the 
Saints  over  a  race  and  earth  perfectly  puri 
fied. 

IX.  The  City  itself,  as  it  will  have  placed  in 
it   the  Throne  of  God  and  the   Lamb  (xxii.  3), 
will  become  the  noblest  of   the  many  mansions 
of   Heaven.     Neither  it,  however,  nor  the  New 
Earth  on  which  it  is  situate,  including  it,  will  be 
the  totality  of  Heaven.     John  saw  the  Bride  de 
scending  out  of  Heaven  (xxi.  2).      The  New  Earth 
will  be  one  of  the  loyal  provinces  of  Heaven,  un 
der  the  light  of  Heaven,  governed  by  the  citizens 
of  Heaven ;  but  it  will  be  the  abode  of  men  in  the 
flesh.     May  it  not  bear  to  Heaven  a  relation  si 
milar   to    that    borne  by  Eden  before  the  fall? 
Although   in  it  there  will  be  no  death,  possibly 
from  it  will  be  transported  to  other  scenes  its 
blessed   inhabitants,    when    they    have    passed 
through    their     painless,    ennobling    pupilage. 
Possibly,  its  inhabitants  may  pass  away  to  other 
mansions  in  the  Father's  House,  where  dwell,  it 
may  be,  the  Angels  who   kept  their  first  estate, 
and    the    glorified    subjects    of    the    Millennial 
Kingdom,  and  others  glorified  who  did  not  at 
tain  to  the  first  Resurrection. 

X.  The  prophecies  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
Palingenesia    (like    those  of  the  Advent)    have 
probably  a    double    application.     Initially   and 
typically  they  may  refer  to  the  Millennial  King 
dom,   which  is  a   type  of   the    New  Jerusalem. 
Ultimately  and  completely,  they  have  respect  to 
the  latter,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Perfect    Resto 
ration. 

XL  In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  remark 
that  he  feels  most  keenly  that  speculation  on  this 
subject,  is  dangerous.  Speculation,  however,  to 
Borne  degree  there  must  be,  if  there  be  study, — . 
and  study  there  must  be,  if  we  be  obedient  to 
thecommandimplied  inthebenediction,  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  readeth  and  they  that  hear  the  words 
of  this  prophecy"  (chap.  i.  3).  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  those  who  hold  the  current  opi 
nion  as  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  speculate  as  really 
as  does  the  writer.  The  study  of  the  Divinely 
given  Revelation  has  convinced  him  of  certain  facts 
concerning  this  groat  and  glorious  subject.  These 
facts,  together  with  certain  probable  implications, 
he  has  stated  with  trembling,  and  he  trusts  with 
becoming  modesty.  He  now  submits  them  to  the 
considerate  construction  of  his  readers. — E. 
R,  C.]* 

*  [The  hymnology  connected  with  the  New  Jerusalem  is 
exceedingly  rich.  A  small  work  enti  led  0  MOTHER  DEAR, 
JERUSALEM,  by  William  C.  Prime  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  New 
York,  1805)  gives  the  entire  Poem  so  named;  its  history,  se 
veral  of  its  versions,  and  also  several  of  tne  ancient  hymns, 
in  Latfn  and  English,  whence  its  sentiments,  and  in  many 
in«tances  its  language,  were  drawn.  To  these  hymns,  em 
bodying  as  they  do  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  sainted  fa 
thers  of  the  Church,  and  suns:  in  every  land,  is  due,  more 
than  to  aught  else,  ihe  prevalent  interpretation  of  the  Apo 
calyptic  description.  The  original  English  form  of  the  hymn 
as  it  exists  in  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  professedly  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  British  Museum,  wns  some 
years  ago  published  by  Dr.  Bonar.  Modernized  by  Barnes 
."i-  to  its  spelling,  it  H  as  follows : 


A    SONG    MADE    BY    F.  B.   P. 

To  the  tune  of  "Diana." 
Jerusalem  !  my  happy  home ! 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee, 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end, 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  ? 

0  happy  harbor  of  the  saints, 

O  sweet  and  pleasant  soil, 
In  thee  no  sorrow  may  be  found, 

No  grief,  uo  care,  no  toil. 

In  thee  no  sickness  may  be  seen, 

No  hurt,  no  ache,  no  sore ; 
There  is  no  death,  no  ugly  deil, 

Tnere's  life  for  evermore. 

No  dampish  mist  is  seen  in  thee, 

No  cold  nor  darksome  night; 
There  every  soul  shines  as  the  sun, 

There  God  Himself  gives  light. 

There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell, 

Taere  envy  bears  no  sway, 
There  is  no  hunger,  heat,  nor  cold, 

But  pleasure  every  way. 

Jerusalem !  Jerusalem ! 

God  grant  I  once  may  nee 
Thy  endless  jovs,  and  of  the  same, 

Partaker  aye  to  be. 

Thy  walls  are  made  of  precious  stones, 
Thy  bulwarks  diam  mds  square, 

Thy  gates  are  of  right  orient  pearl, 
Exceeding  rich  arid  rare. 

Thy  turrets  and  thy  pinnacles 

With  carbuncles  do  shine, 
Thy  very  streets  are  paved  with  gold, 

Surpassing  clear  and  fine. 

Thy  houses  are  of  ivory, 

Thy  windows  crystal  clear, 
Thy  tiles  are  made  of  beaten  gold; 

0  God,  that  I  were  there  ! 

Within  thy  gates  no  thing  doth  come 

That  is  not  passing  clian, 
No  spider's  web,  no  dirt,  no  dust, 

No  filth  may  there  be  seen. 

Ah,  my  sweet  home,  Jerusalem  ! 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee, 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see. 

Thy  saints  are  crowned  with  glory  great, 

They  see  God  f«ce  to  fa  'e, 
They  triumph  still,  they  still  rejoice, 

Most  happy  is  their  case. 

We  that  are  here  in  banishment 

C  <ntinually  do  moan  ; 
We  sigh  and  sob,  we  weep  and  wail, 

Perpetually  we  groan. 

Our  sweet  is  mixed  with  bitter  gall, 

Our  pleasure  is  but  pain, 
Our  joys  scarce  last  the  looking  on, 

Our  sorrows  still  remain. 

But  there  they  live  in  surh  delight, 

Such  pleasure,  and  such  play, 
As  th  -t  to  them  a  thousand  years, 

Doth  seem  as  yesterday. 

Thy  vineyards  and  thy  orchards  are 

Most  beautiful  and  lair, 
Full  furnished  with  trees  and  fruits, 

Most  wonderful  and  rare. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  gallant  walks 

Continually  are  green ; 
There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

There's  nectar  and  ambrosia  made, 

There's  musk  and  civet  sweet, 
There  many  a  fair  and  dainty  drug 

Are  trodden  under  feet. 
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Ther«  cinnamon,  there  sugar  grows^. 

There  nard  and  balm  abound. 
What  tongue  can  tell  or  heart  conceive 

The  joys  that  there  are  found ! 

Quite  through  the  streets,  with  silver  sound, 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow, 
Upon  whose  banks,  on  every  side, 

The  wood  of  life  doth  grow. 

There  trees  for  evermore  bear  fruit, 

And  evermore  do  spring  ; 
There  evermore  the  angels  sit, 

And  evermore  do  sing. 

There  David  stands  with  harp  in  hand 

As  master  of  the  choir; 
Ten  thousand  times  that  man  were  blest 

That  might  this  music  hear. 


Our  lady  sings  Magnificat, 
With  tune  sur^a^siug  sweet, 

And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  parts, 
Sitting  above  her  feet. 

Te  Deum  doth  S»iot  Ambrose  sing, 
Saint  Austine  doth  the  like; 

Old  Simeon  and  Zachary 
Have  not  their  song  to  geek. 

There  Magdalene  hath  left  her  moan, 
'  And  cheerfully  doth  siug. 
With  blessed  saints  whose  harmony 
In  every  street  doth  ring. 

Jerusalem,  my  happy  home! 

WouM  Uod  I  were  in  thee, 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  seel— E.  B. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 

CHAP.  XXII.  6-21. 
1.   The  Angel  and  John;  or  the  Mediators  of  the  Apocalypse. 

6  And  he  said  unto  me,  These  sayings  [words]  are  faithful  and  true :  and  the  Lord 
God  of  the  holy  [om.  holy — ins.  spirits1  of  the]  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  shew  unto  his 
servants  the  [what]  things  which  [om.  which]  must  [ins.  come  to  pass]  shortly  be  done 

7  [om.  be  done],     [ins.  And]2  behold,  I  come  quickly :  blessed  w  he  that  keepeth  the 

8  sayings  [words]  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.     And  [ins.  it  iva#]  I  John  [ins.  who 
heard  and]  saw  these  things,  and  heard  them  [om.  ,  and  heard  them"].     And  when 
I  had  [om.  had]  heard  and  seen  [saw]4,  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of 

9  the  angel  which  [who]  shewed  me  these  things.     Then  saith  he  [And  he  saith] 
unto  me,  See  thoudo  it  [om.  See  tJiou  do  it — ins.  Take  heed]  not:  for   [om.  for]   I 
am  thy   [om.  thy — ins.  a]  fellow  servant  [ins.  of  thee],  and  of  thy  brethren  the 
prophets,  and  of  them  which  [those  who]  keep  the  sayings  [words]  of  this  book : 

LO  worship  God.  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Seal  not  the  sayings  [words]  of  the  prophecy 
LI  of  this  book:  for5  the  time  is  at  hand  [near].  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him 
be  unjust  [Let  him  that  doeth  injustice,  do  injustice]  still:  and  he  which  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  filthy  [and  let  the  polluted6  pollute  himself]  still:  and  he  that  is 
righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  [and  let  the  righteous  work  righteousness7]  still : 
and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  [and  let  the  holy  (o^to?)  sanctify  himself 
(dytaff0r;-a>)]  still. 

2.  Jesus,  the  Author  of  the  Apocalypse;  the  Spirit;  and  the  Bride. 

And,  [om.  And,8]  Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to 
give  every  man  according  [om.  every  man  according — in*,  render  to  each] 
as  his  work  shall  be  [om.  shall  be — ins.  is].9  I  am  [am — ins.  the]  Alpha 
and  [ins.  the]  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  [om.  the  beginning  and  the 
L4  end,]  the  first  and  the  last  [ins.  ,  the  beginning  and  the  end]10.  Blessed  are 
they  that  do  his  commandments  [om.  that  do  his  commandments — im.  wash 
their  robes]11,  that  they  may  have  [ins.  the]  right  to  [or  authority  over  (j  i^ouaia 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  6.    We  give  the  reading  r<av  irvevudriav  r.  ir  ,  in  accordance  with  X-  A.  B*.  [P.,  Vulg.  except  Am.,]  tt  al. 

*  Ver.  7.     Kat,  in  accordance  with  A.  B*.  [X-  Vuly.,  Syr.,  ,WA.] 

*  Ver.  8.     [Gb.,  Sz.,  Lach.,  Tisch.  (18.i9).  Air,  Treg.,  give  ftMvav  xal  aieovuv  with  A.  B*.  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Ann.,  tl  al.;  Tisch. 
(8th  K'l.i  reverses  th«  order  with  X'— E.  R.  C.] 

4  V«r.  8.     B*.  gives  xal  art  ISov.    [So  Tisoh.  (1859).]    There  are  several  unimportant  variations  here.    [Lach.,  Tisch. 
(8th  Ed.),  Alf.,  Treg.,  read  *'/3A«i/»a  with  X.— E.  R.  C.] 

6  Ver.  10.     X-  A.  B*.,  Lachmann  [Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch. ],  insert  yap  after  teaipat. 

*  Ver.  11.     We  give  the  reading  6  pun-opo*.     [So  Crit.  Eds.  with  X-  B*.— E.  R.  C.] 

7  Ver.  11.    Auccuocrvi'i)!'  jroiTjaario,  in  ace.  with  X-  A.  B*., — an  important  reading  as  contrasted  with  oucauaOrrrio. 

8  Ver.  12.     The  xal  before  iSov  is  unauthorized. 

'  Ver.  12.     X-  A.  tt  al.  give  the  reading  io-riv  avrov. 

10  Ver.  13.     The  sequence  of  the  Rec.,  which  places  ^  dp\>j.  etc.,  first,  is  unauthorized. 

II  Vor.  14.     An  important  variation  occurs  here.    The  reading  of  X-  A.  [7,  38,  Vulg..  Arm.  mg.,  .Elh.'],  tt  al.,  is  n\vvomi 
oroAa?  atrnic;  that  of  B*.  etal..  iroioufret  ras  ti/roAa?  aiirov.    Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  give  the  former.    DUrterdleck, 

with  I)e  Wette,  prefers  the  latter  reading,  because  he  think*  that  it  may  have  been  rejected  in  order  to  avoid  th«  interrup- 
:ion  to  Jesui'  discourse.     The  context  aluo  is,  therefore,  in  favor  of  No.  1. 
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^-t)],  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  \_orn.  in  through — ins.  by]  the  gates 

15  into  the  city.     For  [om,.  For]12  Without  are  [ins.  the]  dogs,  and  [ins.  the]  sorcerers, 
and  whoremongers  [the  fornicators],  and  [inn.  the]  murderers,  and  [ins.  the]  idola- 

16  ters,  and  whosoever  [every  one  that]  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie.     I  Jesus  have  [om. 
have]  sent  mine  [my]  angel  to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in  [concerning]  the 
churches.13     I  am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  and  [om.  and]  the  bright  and 

17  [om.  and — in-s.  ,  the]  morning  star.     And  the  Spirit  and  the   bride  say,    Come.14! 
And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come.14     And  let   him  that   is   athirst    [thirsteth] 
come.14     And  whosoever  [om.  And15  whosoever — ins.  :  he  that]  will,  let  him  take18 
the  water  of  life  freely. 

3.   Testimony  to  the  Sanctity  of  the  Apocalypse. 

18  For  [om.  For17]  I  testify  unto  every  man  [one]  that  heareth  the  words  of  the 
prophecy   of   this    book,  If  any    man    [one]    shall  [om.  shall]  add   unto  these 
things  [om.  these  things — ins.  them],  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are 

19  written  in  this  book:  And  if  any  man  [one]  shall  [om.  shall]  take  away  from  the 
words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  [om.  out 
of — ins.  from]  the  book  [om.  book — ins.  tree18]  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and 
from  the  things  [om.  and  from  the  things]  which  are  [have  been]  written  in  this  book. 

20  He  which  [who]  testifieth  these  things  saith,   Surely  [Yea,]  I  come  quickly :   [.] 
Amen.  [;]     Even  so,  [om.  Even  so,19]  come,  Lord  Jesus. 

Conclusion. 

21  The  grace  of  our  [om.  our — ins.  the20]  Lord  Jesus  Christ  [om.  Christ21]  be  with  you 
[om.  you22]  all  [or  ins.  the  saints — or  om.  all  and  ins.  the  saints]23.     Amen  [or  om. 
Amen].24 


give 


2  Ver.  15.     [Crit.  Eds  omit  the  copula  with  X-  A.  B.*  Vulg.,  el  at— E.  R.  C.] 

3  Ver.  16.     We  give  the  very  w-ighty  reading,  em.  THIS  eKxA.,  in  accordanre  with  X-  B.*     [So  Alf.,  Treg.,  Tisch. ;  Lach. 


ith  A.,  Vulg.,  et  <il.     E.  R.  C.] 

*  Ver.  17.     [Grit.  Eds.  give  ip\ov  twice  and  epxeaOio  with  X-  A.  B*  ,  et  al.— E.  R.  G.] 
Ver.  17.     Omit  <cal  before  6  0tAcoi>. 

Ver.  17.     [Grit.  Eds  give  Aa£eT<o  with  X-  A.  B*.— E.  R.  C.J 

*  Ver.  18.     [Grit.  Kds.  omit  the  copula  with  X-  A.  B*.— E.  R.  C.] 

8  V«r.  19.     [Grit.  Eds.  reid  f  u\ov  with  X-  A.  B*    tt  al.—U.  R.  C.] 
l»  Ver.  20.     A.  B*.,  et  al  omit  «ai  [and  also  vai  or  th  i  Rec.]  before  epxov. 

20  Ver.  21.    Codd.  A.  B*.  I  X-  ]  give  icvpiov  without  ifiiov. 

21  Ver.  21.    Codd.  A.  [X-j  give  'Ii)<rou  alone;  B*.  givea  'iTjcrou  XpioToC.     [Lach.,  Tisch.,  Alf.,  Treg.,  give  'Ii)<roi)  alone. 
— E.  R.  C.] 

22  Ver.  21.     'Yfio>i>  is  supported  by  minuscules. 

23  Ver.  21.     [Lach.  and  Xigch.  read  ndfTiav  with  A.,  Am.;  Alf.  and  Treg.  rlav  ayuav  with  X-,  Gb.,  Sz.;  and  Lange,  ndv- 
riav  riav  ayiu>v  with  B*.,  C'op.,  Syr.,  Arm.,  et  al. — E.  R.  C.J 

24  Ver.  21.     [Lange  reads  'A|UTJv  with  X-  n*-,  ''«'</•,  Ooji.,  ftyr.,  Arm.,  JEth.,  et  al.;  Lach.,  Tisch.,  Treg.,  and  Alf.,  om 
with  A.     Alf.  gives  the  subscription  'A;roKaAi>i//is  'liadvvov  with  X-  A. — E.  R.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL    VIEW. 

The  Epilogue  of  (he  Apocalypse  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  Epilogue  of  the  Johannean 
Gospel,  just  as  the  Prologue  of  the  Apocalypse 
forms  a  pendant  to  the  Prologue  concerning  the 
Logos.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the 
Coming  of  Christ  is  a  fundamental  thought.  In 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  Scripture  closes 
with  a  reflection  relative  to  the  Book  itself;  and 
in  both  cases,  a  mysterious,  dare-obscure  mode 
of  expression  is  spread,  like  a  veil,  over  the 
whole.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  Apoca 
lyptic  Epilogue  and  Prologue  is  evident  upon  the 
most  cursory  comparison. 

Here,  again,  we  distinguish  three  main  divi 
sions.  The  first,  which  may  be  superscribed 
with  the  title  of  the  Angel  and  John,  reverts, 
in  vers.  6-11,  to  the  mediators  or  instrumentalities 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  accordingly  forms  a  pa 
rallel  to  vers.  1-6  of  the  Prologue.  In  the  se 


cond  division  Jesus  appears,  as  the  Author  o 
the  Apocalypse,  and  over  against  His  revelatio 
is  set  the  longing  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  fo 
His  Advent  (vers.  12-17).  The  parallel  passag 
in  the  Prologue  is  found  in  vers.  7-10.  Th 
third  division  is  formed  by  the  testimony  to  th 
inviolable  sanctity  of  the  Apocalypse  (vers.  18 
20).  Then  follow  the  closing  words — a  praye 
to  the  Lord  and  a  wish  for  a  blessing  upon  a 
readers. 

[Ver.  6.]  And  he  said  unto  me.  The  conclu 
sion  reverts  to  the  beginning.  The  series 
visions  is  closed — hence,  the  mediators  of  th 
vision  once  more  make  their  appearance.  Firs 
mention  is  made  of  the  Angel  of  this  Revelatio 
(ch.  i.  1).  According  to  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Dlis 
terdieck  et  al.,  this  is  the  same  Angel  wh 
speaks  in  ch.  xxi.  9.  In  other  words,  the  Ange 
of  the  entire  Revelation  is  accounted  a  specia 
Angel  from  the  group  of  the  seven  Angels  of  th 
Vials  of  Anger,  and  we  are  outside  of  the  vision 
and  yet,  again,  within  them.  Thus,  too,  the  in 
cident  related  ch.  xix.  10,  is  held  to  be  repeatec 
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here — either  the  incident  itself  or  the  account  ' 
f  it.  The  former  hypothesis  would  cast  a  shade  j 
apon  the  Apostle's  aptness  to  learn;  the  latter 
would  implicate  his  ability  as  a  writer.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  assumption  is  admissible. 
In  the  scene  portrayed  ch.  xix.  10,  John  be 
lieved  that  he  recognized  the  Lord  Himself  in 
(he  form  of  the  messenger  of  Christ ;  here,  it  is 
the  angelic  form  in  which  the  Lord  manifests 
Himself  to  him  that  he,  in  his  profound  reve 
rence,  identifies,  wrongly,  with  the  Person  of 
Christ.  Hence  the  deprecating  words  of  the 
two  Angels  are  very  different.  "I  am  thy  fel 
low-servant  and  one  of  thy  brethren  who  have 
the  witness  of  Jesus,"  says  one.  "I  am  thy 
fellow-servant  and  one  of  thy  brethren  the  Pro 
phets  and  of  them  who  keep  the  words  of  this 
Book,"  speaks  the  other.  As  the  Arigel  of  the 
Revelation,  he  places  himself  on  a  line  not  only 
with  the  Prophets,  but  also  with  the  pious 
readers  of  the  Apocalypse;  this  is,  doubt 
less,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Christ  assumes 
His  angelic  form  in  the  sphere  of  prophetic,  hu 
man  spirit-life  and  pious  longing  for  His  coming. 
We  translate  here,  therefore:  Worship  not  the 
personal  medium  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ ; 
just  as  we  might  say,  Do  not  worship  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  the  medium  of  the  revelation  of 
God.  Therefore  the  Angel  further  distinguishes 
the  words  of  the  Revelation,  whose  certainty 
and  reality  he  affirms,  from  his  mission  from 
the  Lord,  Whom  he  identifies  with  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  the  Prophets.  Here,  again,  the  con 
ceptions  of  God  and  Christ  run  into  one,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  the  Johannean  writings. 

We  apprehend  the  words  kv  rd^n,  here,  as  in 
ch.  i.  1,  as  significant  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
course  of  the  things  predicted,  for  the  things  of 
the  thousand  years,  which  form  but  one  section 
of  the  whole  eschatological  time,  can  not  be  con 
ceived  of  as  happenning  soon  [or,  shortly]  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

Christ  identifies  Himself  with  the  Angel  in  the 
declaration,  Behold,  I  come  soon  [quickly'},  or 
rapidly,  and  conjoins  with  this  declaration  the 
beatitude  expressive  of  the  truth  that  he  alone 
preserves  the  right  position  toward  the  Coming 
of  the  Lord,  who  keeps  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
and  makes  them  his  guide. 

The  Seer  now  seems  to  come  to  himself  after 
his  grand  visional  ecstasy,  as  was  the  case,  after 
similar  ecstasies,  with  the  Disciples  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  with  the  Apostle 
Peter,  Acts  xii.  11  and  Paul,  2  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  he  is 
immediately  overpowered,  however,  by  a  sense 
of  the  great  grace  which  he  has  been  deemed 
worthy  to  receive  with  this  Revelation.  And  I 
John — not  any  indifferent  John  —a  man  by 
the  name  of  John — am  the  hearer  and  seer 
of  these  things.  And  now  he  would  fain  fall 
down  and  worship  before  the  Angel  of  the 
Revelation,  as  he  fell  down  before  him  like  a 
dead  man  at  the  beginning  of  this  Revelation 
(ch.  i.  17).  Upon  this  he  receives  the  prohibi 
tion  before  referred  to,  because  it  is  his  duty 
I'o  distinguish  between  the  Lord  Himself  and 
His  angelic  appearance,  clothed  in  the  materials 
of  prophetic  visions  and  Christian  ideals.  On 
the  ether  hand,  he  receives  the  direction  not  to 
teal  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  He  is  to  communi 


cate  them  to  the  Churches  and  to  stimulate  the 
reading  and  exposition  of  them,  because  thetimeis 
wear,  because  they  are  designed  to  keep  Chris1  ians 
awake,  and,  if  they  slumber,  to  rouse  them. 
And  now  follows  a  saying  which  is  peculiarly 
suggestive  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  especially  of 
the  fearful  words.  What  thou  dnest  [art  about  to 
do],  do  quickly  [John  xiii.  27].  Let  him  that 
doeth  injustice  [or,  unrighteousness]  do  injustice 
[or  unrighteousness]  still.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  that  the  time  is  great  [weighty  with 
import]  and  swift,  and  presses  to  decision;  for 
every  development,  in  evil  and  in  good,  the 
space  granted  is  but  short.  The  ironical  tone 
which  Jpertains  to  the  first  two  exhortations  is 
limitecrf  first,  by  the  remark  that  the  following 
two  sentences  can  have  nothing  of  irony  in. 
them,  and,  further,  by  the  earnest  consideration 
that  the  seed  of  evil  is  peculiarly  prospered  by 
being  brooded  over,  in  the  delusion  that  tiere  is 
an  endless  time  before  the  judgment,  if,  indeed, 
there  be  any  judgment  at  all.  The  style  of 
speech  here  employed  is,  doubtless,  in  general 
expressive  of  the  following  admonition:  Con 
sider  that  your  actions  are  rapidly  progressing 
to  their  end.  The  relation  of  moral  develop 
ment  on  both  sides  is  pertinently  intimated. 
The  commission  of  unrighteousness  courses  into 
filthiness,  into  a  filthy  habit  of  thought  and  a 
corresponding  mode  of  conduct ;  the  righteous 
ness  of  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  develops, 
through  the  practice  of  right-doing,  into  a 
sanctijication  of  life. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  Epilogue,  Je-us 
Himself  is  brought  to  view,  with  His  immediate  ' 
words.  He  announces  Himself  as  the  Recom- 
penser,  with  reference  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Angel  that  the  time  is  near  and  presses  all 
men  to  decision.  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  My 
reward  with  Me,  He  says,  in  the  words  in  which 
His  Coming  is  announced  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
(ch.  xl.  10;  Ixii.  11;  comp.  Rev.  xi.  18).  Jle 
will  appear  as  Judge,  because  His  life  is  the 
principle  and  ground-law  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  He  expresses  in  a  threefold  man 
ner.  Because  he  is  the  Alpha,  He  must  be  the 
Omega.  Because  He  is  the  First,  He  must  be  the 
Last.  The  first  formula  characterizes  Him  as 
the  first,  and  hence  the  last,  life-idea.  The  second 
formula  characterizes  Him  as  the  first,  and  there 
fore  the  last,  ideal  life-form.  The  third  formula 
characterizes  Him  as  the  innermost,  primarily 
principial,  and  therefore,  also,  final  life-power 
and  substance.  Because  He  is  the  Principle,  He 
must  be  the  Final  Goal.  The  bearing  of  these 
words  upon  the  judgment  (in  accordance  with 
Matt.  xxv.  and  Acts  xvii.  31)  is  plainly  manifest 
in  the  following  beatitude. 

In  comparison  with  the  reading,  Blessed  are 
they  who  wash  their  robes,  we  cannot  possibly 
regard  the  other  reading,  Blessed  are  they  who 
keep  His  commandments,  as  correct,  although 
the  sense  may  be  the  same.  We  have  here  to  do 
with  a  festal  symbolic  expression,  suggestive  of 
the  wedding  garment  and  the  saying.  These  have 
washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (ch. 
vii.  14).  These  shall  enter  into  the  Holy  City, 
with  authority  to  eat  of  the  trees  of  life.  For 
upon  the  perfect  appropriation  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  rests  the  putting  on  of  the  snow-white 
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robe  of  righteousness,  and  this  is  the  condition 
at  once  of  an  eternal  vital  development  and  vital 
joy,  and  of  entrance  into  the  fellowship  of  eter 
nal  life. 

The  continued  existence  of  a  without,  in 
contrast  to  an  entrance  into  the  Paradise 
of  life,  is  expressed  by  an  antithesis  in  the 
weightiest  of  words.  Those  who  are  ex 
cluded  are  again,  apparently,  cited  in  a 
group  of  six,  but  in  reality  a  quinary  is  pro 
bably  contemplated,  as  in  the  figure  of  the  fool 
ish  virgins.  The  arrangement  of  individual  cha 
racters  also  differs  from  that  observed  ch.  xxi. 
8.  In  the  latter  passage,  the  lost  were  con 
trasted  with  the  idea  of  the  bravery  of  |be  con- 
queroi-s;  hence  the  fearful  had  the  precedence. 
Here  they  are  contrasted  with  the  picture  of  hea 
venly  purity — the  blessed,  arrayed  in  their  robes 
of  honor;  hence  dogs  take  the  precedence,  as 
allegorical  figures  of  spiritual  uncleanness  and 
commonness  (see  Matt.  vii.  6;  Phil.  iii.  2;  2  Pet. 
ii.  22).  Sorcerers  have  profaned  and  violated  na 
ture;  fornicators  have  profaned  and  violated 
the  personal  and  physical  life;  murderers  have 
profaned  and  violated  the  image  of  God  in  their 
neighbor;  idolaters  have  profaned  and  violated 
the  symbols  of  the  Divine  and  religion  itself; 
lovers  and  practicers  of  falsehood  in  general — as  a 
wider  class  of  idolaters — have  profaned  and  vio 
lated  the  consecrated  reality  and  truth  of  life. 

Jesus  next  definitively  distinguishes  Himself 
from  the  sending  of  His  Angel.  He  declares 
that  He  has  Himself  sent  the  Angel  to  Christians 
to  testify  to  them  of  the  future  in  regard  to  the 
Churches;  the  dignity  and  weight  of  a  testimony 
is  thus  assigned  to  His  word.  The  reading 
chosen  by  us  \iirl  ralf  f/c/t/,.]  we  have  designated 
in  the  TEXT.  AND  GRAM.  NOTES  as  highly  mo 
mentous.  Even  in  this  expression,  which  has  in 
many  instances  failed  of  being  understood,  the 
en  I  reaches  back  into  the  beginning.  The  Apo 
calypse,  namely,  is  in  reality  the  Book  of  the 
future  of  the  Christian  Churches,  symbolically 
represented,  as  they  are,  by  the  Seven  Churches. 

In  conclusion,  Christplaces  Himself,  as  the  most 
glorious  Man,  the  Son  of  man,  over  against  the 
longing  and  expectation  of  the  faithful.  I  am 
the  Root  and  the.  Offspring  of  David,  the  Kernel  in 
the  kernel  of  the  Theocracy,  the  ideal  ground 
and  the  ideal  blossom  of  the  Davidic  linCj  which 
rises  as  prominently  in  the  midst  of  Israel  as 
chosen  Israel  amongst  the  nations.  Thus,  as 
the  great  Promised  One,  He  is  the  subject 
of  all  the  longing  of  Israel,  and,  no  less 
than  this,  the  bright  star  which  has  risen  upon 
mankind  as  the  Morning  Star  of  a  new  world. 
And  well  does  He  know  that  the  heart  of  man 
kind  goes  out  to  Him  with  throbs  of  expectation 
and  yearning.  The  Spirit  in  the  Church  and  the 
Church  as  Bride  answer  Him  with  the  cry,  Come! 
And  every  one  who  hears  and  understands  this 
cry  is  directed  to  join  in  the  cry  of  longing, 
Come!  But  all  who  thirst,  that  is,  all  men  of 
longing,  must  first  come  to  Him  on  the  platform 
of  (lie  spiritual  life,  and  receive  of  the  water  of 
life /reel;/  [without  price],  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  sum  up  their  yearning  in  that  higher 
eschatological  longing  which  can  join  in  the  cry, 
Come,  Lord  Jesus! 

The  third  division  of  the  Epilogue  is  the  conclu 


ding  attestation  of  the  Book,  and  is  suggestive  of  the 
attestation  of  the  Johannean  Gospel  (ch.  xxi.  24). 

In  this  attestation  we,  in  company  with  almost 
all  exegetes,  can  see  the  words  of  the  Prophet, 
only;  not,  with  Ebrard,  a  remark  of  the  Lord 
concerning  the  Book  of  John.  In  this  severe 
verdict,  reference  is  had  not  to  readings  and  va 
riations  of  opinion,  but  to  augmentations  or  di 
minutions  of  the  eschatological  view  of  the  world 
here  expressed.  It  is  an  inviolable  vital  law  that 
the  fanatic,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he 
heightens  the  conceptions  of  judgment  above  the 
Biblical  measure,  loads  himself  with  the  judg 
ment  of  those  torments  which  he  has  imagined; 
thus,  e.g.,  the  mediaeval  exaggeration  of  the  idea 
of  hell  brought  hell  torments  in  abundance  upon 
the  fanatics  themselves.  And  en  the  other  hand, 
similarly,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  denier  or  dirni- 
nisher  of  the  prospects  of  Christian  hope  impairs 
his  own  inheritance  of  hope  and  bliss,  to  the  same 
degree  in  which  he  takes  away  from  the  fullness1 
of  the  Christian  prospect.  Every  misdemeanor 
against  the  truth  falls  back  upon  him  who  com 
mits  it  (see  Introduction,  p.  63,  and  Matt.  v.  19). 
The  reference  is  not  to  transient  sentiments, 
but  to  maxims  which  become  permanent  in  a 
conduct  consistently  regulated  by  them.  Thus, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  consummate  fanaticism 
crystallizes  into  a  disposedness  for  torment; 
consummate  liber  tin  ism  into  a  complete  incapacity 
for  even  the  faintest  idea  of  the  conditions  of  a 
higher  human  life  of  blessedness.  These  tho 
roughly  true  thoughts  meet  us  here  as  warning 
verdicts  [vera  dicta],  hypcrbolically  expressed, 
designed  for  the  protection  of  this  glorious  Book, 
which,  in  spite  of  these  its  guards,  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  greatly  mis-esteemed. 

The  Seer  is  sure  that,  together  with  himself, 
Christ  attests  his  Book.  He  therefore  introduces 
Him  also,  in  the  character  of  a  witness,  and  ex 
presses,  in  His  testimony,  the  ground-thought 
of  his  Book  :  Yea,  1  come  quickly. 

Hereupon,  giving  vent  to  that  which  has  been 
the  desire  of  his  heart  through  his  whole  life, 
and  especially  during  his  old  age,  he  utters  the 
following  sentence,  by  which  he  takes  the  Lord 
at  His  word  in  the  name  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  in  his  own  name:  Amen,  come,  Lord  Jesus. 

In  conclusion,  he  pronounces  a  benediction 
upon  all  who,  with  himself,  are  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  who  constitute  the  true 
Saints  of  the  Latter  Days.  The  benediction  is 
couched  in  the  following  grand  and  worthy  terms: 
The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  icith  all  saints. 
With  all  saints — in  this  adjunct,  the  Apocalypse, 
in  its  significance,  is  consistent  with  itself. 

EXPLANATIONS    IN    DETAIL. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  said  unto  me. — With  per 
fect  justice,  Ebrard  combats  the  view  entertained 
by  most  commentators,  to  the  effect  that  the  An 
gel  who  is  here  spoken  of  is  the  same  who  has 
been  the  spokesman  since  ch.  xxi.  9  ;  the  same 
exegete  maintains  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
Angel  (of  the  Revelation)  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  ch.  i.  1.  With  this  view,  however,  he 
conjoins  the  erroneousassumption  that  what  John 
here  reports,  is  nothing  new,  but  only  r.  remi 
niscence  of  former  things;  first,  of  the  declara- 
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tion  previously  made  by  the  same  Angel  (ch.  xxi. 
5)  and,  secondly,  of  the  certain  truth  that  the 
entire  Revelation  is  of  Divine  origin.  But  vi 
sional  conditions  do  not  come  to  an  end  suddenly 
any  more  than  they  begin  suddenly;  they  die 
away  gradually,  even  as  they  began.  The  face 
of  Moses  was  still  shining  when  he  went  down 
from  the  mount  into  the  camp. 

These  words  are,  etc. — By  this  is  meant  the 
entire  Revela  ion  now  concluded,  as  in  verses 
7  and  18. 

The  Lord  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  Pro 
phets. — We  apprehend  these  words  as  referring 
to  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  revelation,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  find  here  a  concrete  summing  together 
of  God  and  Christ,  as  in  the  concluding  words 
of  1  John  v.  20. 

The  mission  of  the  Angel  is  from  the  Spirit  of 
revelation,  as  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  Pro 
phets,  the  Source  and  Author  of  all  prophecies, 
hence  also  of  the  Apocalypse  (John  v.  39;  1  Peter 
i.  10-12). 

The  spirits  of  the  Prophets. — According  to 
De  Wette,  reference  is  had  to  the  inspiration  pro 
duced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  opposition  to  which 
Dusterdieck  judiciously  remarks  that  the  spirits 
belonging,  respectively,  to  the  different  Prophets 
are  intended,  which  spirits  God  renders  subser 
vient  to  Himself. 

His  servants. — See  ch.  i. 

Ver.  7.  And  behold,  I  come  quickly. — 
Adduction  of  Christ's  word,  in  corroboration  of 
the  expression  kv  rd^et.  "As  in  ver.  6  the  Di 
vine  authority  was  cited,  so  here  the  main  tenor 
of  the  Revelation  now  completed  is  made  promi 
nent.  This  is  effected  by  the  Angel's  speaking 
directly  in  the  name  of  the  coming  Lord  Himself." 
DUESTERBIECK.  We  cannot  perceive  why  the  fol 
lowing  parsenesis  should  be  regarded  as  "added 
by  the  Angel."  The  Angel  utters  the  whole, — 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  introduce  the 
Lord  as  speaking  in  ver.  7.  It  is  this  very  fact 
that  gives  occasion  to  what  follows — viz.,  the  er 
ror,  in  the  entertainment  of  which  the  Seer  at 
tempts  to  worship.  Finally,  we  must  again  call 
attention  to  the  aubtile  distinction  that  is  to  be 
made  between  the  Lord  Himself  and  the  form  of 
His  revelation ;  not  only  personal  Angels,  but  also 
symbolical  ones,  are  a  forbidden  object  of  worship. 
This  is  suggestive  of  the  second  commandment, 
"  Thou  shall  not  make  unto  thee  any  image,"  con 
cretely  apprehended;  it  also  teaches  us  how  dif 
ficult  it  is  for  man,  in  his  admiration  of  the  Di 
vine,  to  leave  that  and  arrive  at  the  perfect 
worship  of  God. 

Ver.  8.  And  it  was  I,  John. — The  gradual 
coming  to  one's  self,  e.  g.,  out  of  sleep,  out  of  som- 
nambulic  sleep,  out  of  profound  contemplation,  out 
of  an  inspired  or  demonically  excited  condition, 
is  a  highly  interesting  phenomenon;  its  culmi 
nation  is  formed  by  the  gradual  return  of  ordi 
nary  consciousness  [Tngesbewusstsein  =  day-con- 
Bciousness]  after  the  ecstasy  of  the  Prophet.* — 
And  I,  John. — See  SYJJ.  VIEW;  comp.  chap.  i. 


*  See  Sthiller,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleant,  Act  IV.,  Scene  IX.: 
"  Die  Fahne  lie**  ich  in  dem  Heiligthum, 
Kie,  nie  toll  ditur  Hand  rie  mehr  btriihrenf 
Mir  uxtr't  ah  hiilt'  ich  die  geliebteti  !<chwe»tern, 
Margot  und  Louiton,  gleich  einem  Traum 
An  mir  roriibergleiten  nehen.     Ach, 
E*  war  nur  eiiie  tautchetide  Enchanting" 


'Who  heard  and  saw  [6  O.KOVUV  nal  /3/ltTrwv] 
these  things. — On  the  present  form  of  the  par 
ticiple,  see  Diisterd.  Though  the  visional  unfold 
ing  of  the  things  is  over,  that  which  the  Seer  has 
heard  and  seen  continues  to  be  ever  spiritually 
present  before  his  eyes. 

And  when  I  heard. — The  reading  which 
adds  and  saw,  beautifully  brings  out  the  con 
tinued  astonishment  of  the  Seer. 

I  fell  down  to  worship. — In  ch.  xix.  10  he 
was  in  danger  of  identifying  a  personal  Angel 
or  beatified  saint  with  the  Lord;  here  he  is  in 
the  more  subtile  peril  of  confounding  a  symbolic 
angelic  form  with  the  Lord  Himself. 

Ver.  9.  Take  heed  not. — "Q/>a  (if/  (see  SYN. 
VIEW). 

Ver.  10.  Seal  not,  etc.— See  ch.  i.  11,  19;  x. 
4;  Dan.  viii.  26;  xii.  4,  9.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  sealing  and  a 
not  sealing  in  the  case  of  two  Books  which  yet 
have  been  diffused  in  an  identical  or  a  similar 
manner.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  symbolical  in  the  expression,  which 
declares,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Book  shall 
for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  obscure  and  un- 
comprehended,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Book  shall  be  read,  the  antithesis  also  contains 
a  distinction  for  the  authors  of  the  Books  in  ques 
tion  and  for  the  Church.  The  symbolic  mode 
of  presentation  is  in  itself  a  species  of  sealing; 
a  reference  to  the  key  of  symbolism,  such  as  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  John,  is  an  unsealing 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.  11  sqq.).  And  thus  there  is 
also  a  difference  in  the  ecclesiastic  reservation 
of  the  Book  and  the  submission  of  it  for  congre 
gational  edification.  The  Hierarchy  has  sealed  the 
whole  Bible;  with  us,  even  the  Apocalypse  is  at 
least  freely  submitted  to  the  Church  for  her  edi 
fication. 

For  the  time  is  near. — A  motive  for  the 
diffusion,  reading  and  explanation  of  the  Apo 
calypse  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Ver.  11.  He  that  doeth  injustice.— 
This  form  is  elucidated  by  analogies;  not 
only  by  the  already  cited  address  of  the 
Lord  to  Judas  (John  xiii.  27),  but  also  by 
the  following  passages:  Matt,  xxiii.  32;  xxvi. 
45,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Ezek.  iii.  27.  And 
though  there  may  be  something  of  irony  in  the 
first  two  propositions  (De  Wette,  et  al.),  there  is 
nought  of  that  character  in  the  last  two,  viz., 
and  let  the  righteous,  etc. — If  we  seek  for  a 
common  fundamental  thought  that  shall  lie  at 
the  basis  of  all  four  propositions,  it  is  contained 
in  the  following  words:  "Since  the  judgment  is 
at  the  door,  let  every  one  quickly  prepare  him 
self  for  it  after  his  own  free  choice."  That  this 
very  idea  indirectly  offers  to  the  wicked  the 
strongest  admonition  to  repent,  is  self-evident. 

Work  righteousness  still.  —  The  dis- 
cardure  of  the  erroneous  reading  6(Kat(j^^ru 
is  of  recognized  importance  as  bearing  upon 
the  discussion  relative  to  the  meaning  of  <!;- 
Kaioiiv. 

Vers.  12.  13.  Behold,  I  come  quickly. — 
Diisterdieck:  "The  words  of  ver.  12  sound  like 
a  communication  from  Christ's  own  mouth." 
Most  certainly.  "Those  of  ver.  13  (comp.  chaps. 
i.  8;  xxi.  5,  6)  are  as  the  language  of  God  Him 
self."  But  because  God  calls  Himself  the  Alpha 
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and  the  Omega,  it  does  not  follow  that  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  may  not  also  so  denominate  Himself. 
The  Apostle  Paul  writes  concerning  God:  "Of 
Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  HI  mare  all  things" 
(Rom.  xi.  30).  And  again  in  Colossians  i.  16  he 
writ  es  concerning  Christ :  "All  things  were  created 
in  Him  ...  all  things  were  created  through  Him 
and  to  Him."  Because  Dusterdieck  thinks  that 
this  presumed  change  of  speakers  must  not  be 
hypothesized,  he  affirms  that  John  speaks  these 
words  "after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Pro 
phets."  And  yet  John  heredistinguishes  his  own 
speech,  the  speech  of  the  Angel,  the  express 
speech  of  Jesus  (ver.  16),  and  the  speech  of  the 
Spirit!  The  motive  for  this  singular  retreat 
upon  '-the  old  Prophetic  language,"  (whichmight 
itself  be  called  in  question,  if  it  were  employed 
with  the  latitude  and  inexplicitness  which  would 
attach  to  its  u^e  in  the  present  case,)  seems  to  be 
simply  Christ's  alleged  inability  to  say:  I  am 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 

Ver.  14.  Blessed  are  they  who  -wash  their 
robes. — See  SYX.  VIEW.  The  other  reading  see 
discussed  in  Dusterdieck,  pp.  [574,]  580. 

Ver.  18.  Without  are  the  dogs. — Duster 
dieck  apprehends  the  words  as  a  command — 
foras  sunto.  Out  with  the  dogs!  Such  a  concep 
tion,  however,  does  but  obscure  the  clearness  of 
the  antithesis;  it  would  be  a  sort  of  penal  judg 
ment,  instead  of  a  representation  of  the  contrast 
whiih  the  region  of  the  lost  presents  to  Paradise 
— a  representation  which  is  a  sermon  in  itself. 
Be  it  observed  that  the  term,  the  dogs,  is  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  reading,  Blessed  are  they  who 
wash,  etc.  Dogs. — "A  special  reference  to  sodo- 
mi'es  (Eichhorn,  who  compares  Deut.  xxiii.  18) 
is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  context."  DUES- 

TBRDIECK. 

Ver.  16.  I,  Jesus. — Even  these  words,  ac 
cording  to  Dusterdieck,  are  spoken  by  John  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
entertain  this  opinion  after  all  the  distinct  inti 
mations  which  have  previously  been  given  con 
cerning  the  speakers! 

To  testify  unto  you. — The  i>fuv  relates  to 
the  servants  of  God,  as  ver.  6  (comp.  chap.  i.  1). 
The  servants  of  God  are,  through  the  instru 
mentality  ot  the  Apocalypse,  constituted  watch 
men  and  warners  of  the  Church.  In  this  sense, 
even  tue  Seven  Epistles  are  not  directly  ad 
dressed  to  the  Churches.  Dusterdieck  thinks, 
with  Hengstenberg,  that  V/LUV,  in  case  it  is  to  be 
retained,  refers  to  the  Prophets. 

The  Root  and  the  Offspring  [Lange:  Ge- 
schlecht=rs\.-e~\. — The  antithesis  between  root  and 
scion — as  the  human  parallel  to  the  Divine  anti 
thesis  of  Alpha  and  Omega — is  obliterated  by  the 
following  explanation  of  Dusterdieck:  "That 
which  the  first  term  [p'C«]  declares  figuratively 
and  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament  precedent 
(comp.  chap.  v.  5),  is  more  literally  affirmed  by 
the  second  [yevof  ]:  the  son  (Andr.,Ew.,  etal.)." 
According  to  Hengstenberg  ulso,  the  root  of  David 
is  significant  of  the  product  of  t  he  root.  The  cita 
tion  of  chap.  v.  5  proves  nothing. 

The  Bright,  the  Morning  Star. — In  mean 
ing,  the  passage  chap.  ii.  28,  where  Christ  pro 
mises  to  give  the  morning  star,  is  entirely  akin  to 
this.  Christ  is  the  bright  Morning  Star  of  the 
coming  day  of  eternity ;  He  therefore  also  gives 


the  morning  star  of  a  spiritual  vision  of  the  fu 
ture  (see  above,  chap.  ii.  28). 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Spirit. — These  words,  ac 
cording  to  De  W.,  Hengstenberg,  Dusterdieck,  et 
al.,  are  an  answer  to  the  foregoing — an  answer 
which  the  Apocalyptist  is  represented  as  speak 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride. 
But  since  John  utters  his  own  Come,  Lord  Jesus 
in  ver.  20,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  his  in 
tention  to  make  so  wide  a  distinction  between 
himself  and  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride;  and,  more 
over,  the  words,  Let  him  that  thirsteth  come, 
etc.,  are  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  we  have 
here  the  concluding  words  of  Jesus  Himself.  A 
singular  view  is  that  of  Ebrard,  who  holds  ver. 
17  to  be  a  reply  to  the  speech  of  Jesus,  and  re 
gards  Jesus  as  again  becoming  the  speaker  in 
ver.  18,  with  a  view  to  taking  the  Book  under 
His  own  patronage. 

Let  him  that  thirsteth,  etc. — See  chap, 
xxi.  6;  Isa.  Iv.  1:  Matt.  v.  6;  John  vii.  37. 

Freely  [gratuitously]. — The  last  full  evan 
gelic  tone  in  the  New  Testament. 

Vers.  18,  19.  I  testify  unto  every  one,  etc. 
— Testification  is  a  solemn  asseveration  which 
binds  or  makes  responsible  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  (Deut.  iv.  2;  Prov.  xxx.  5,  6).  We  re 
peat  the  remark  already  made  by  us  upon  this 
passage,  viz.,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  sym 
bolic  expression  of  the  Apostle,  the  reference  is 
not  simply  to  the  exegetical  treatment  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  is  usually  assumed.  There  are 
many  who  add  ^loom  to  the  Christian  view  of  the 
world,  and  many  who  diminish  its  depth,  without 
making  use  of  the  Apocalypse  in  thus  doing.  It 
is,  indeed,  also  true  that  any  exegetical  tamper 
ing  with  the  Apocalypse  is  inadmissible,  and 
the  one-sidednesses  of  exegesis  are  manifoldly 
connected  with  the  one-sidednesses  of  fanati 
cism  or  spiritualism  [Spiritualismus~\.  The  pa 
ronomasia — £Tri^y,  £~i{}'f]GEi,  (KftcTiri,  a<j>efal — is 
no  mere  play  upon  words;  it  is  indicative,  rather, 
of  the  fact  that  transgressions  against  the  pur 
port  of  the  Apocalypse  are  connected  with  the 
inner  condition  of  the  guilty  one,  and  hence  in 
fallibly  rebound  upon  him,  or  that,  as  violations 
of  the  Divine  faithfulness  and  truth,  they  are  re 
flected  back  in  violations  of  self. 

Every  one  that  heareth,  etc. — That  is, 
every  one  who  is  present  at  the  reading  aloud 
of  the  Book  in  Church;  it  is,  therefore,  designed 
to  be  read  aloud  in  Church.  According  to  Vi- 
tringa,  Bleek,  et  al.,  the  threat  is  directed  against 
careless  transcribers;  according  to  Ewald  and 
De  Wette,  against  oral  inaccuracies  of  repetition. 
Dusterdieck  justly  regards  each  of  these  expla 
nations  as  insufficient,  and  lays  stress  upon  the 
keeping  of  the  contents  of  the  Book,  the  revela 
tion  of  God,  maintaining  that  it  is  upon  the  falsi 
fication  of  that  revelation  that  the  curse  is  laid. 
Luther's  words  of  censure,  contained  in  his  pre 
face  of  1522.  see  cited  in  Dust.,  p.  582.  Bleek  is 
of  opinion  that  Luther  was  not  entirely  wrong  in 
taking  ofiFence  at  the  words.  De  Wette  also 
thinks  the  threat  too  harsh.  Hengstenherg  ap 
prehends  the  words  as  referring  to  such  addi 
tions  and  omissions  as  affect  the  actual  kernel 
of  the  Book  (p.  452sqq.  [Trans.]).  According  to 
Ebrard,  these  words  are  "the  seal  which  Christ 
Himself  impresses  upon  the  Apocalypse." 


CHAP.  XXII.  6-21. 
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Yer.  20.  He  who  testifieth  these  things 
saith. — Here  Jesus  is  again  introduced  as  speak 
ing.     He  is  brought  in,  primarily,  as  a  Witness 
Who  supplements   the    foregoing   testimony  of 
John,  but  at  the  same  time  He  indirectly  appears 
as  a   Witness   for   the    whole  Apocalypse.      H 
sums  up   His  testimony  in  the  all-corroborating 
and  all-embracing  affirmation:      Yea,   I  come 
quickly. 

The  Seer  replies  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  with 
a  grand  and  simple  prayer:  Amen  ;  come 
Lord  Jesus. 

Ver.  21.  The  grace.— See  ch.  i.  4.  The 
vuuv  of  the  Rec.  does,  indeed,  more  nearly  agree 
with  ch.  i.  4,  but  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  not  as 
well  supported  as  our  reading,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reading  with  all  saints,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  solemnity  of  the  conclusion. 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  EPILOGUE.] 

By  the  American  Editor. 

[There  are  several  matters  concerning  this 
conclusion  of  the  Book  of  Divine  Revelation 
which  the  writer  desires  to  present  for  conside 
ration: — 

I.    The  Authorship. 

The  entire  Epilogue  is  the  utterance  of  Jesus, 
by  the  mouth  of  His  representative  Angel  (the 
Angel  of  chap.  xxi.  9),  to  John — with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  second  clause  of  ver.  6,  vers.  8,  9, 
the  last  clause  of  ver.  20,  and  ver.  21.  In  this 
proposition  there  are  but  three  points  which 
need  discussion,  all  of  which  are  opposed  to  the 
views  of  our  author. 

1.  The  Angel  that  addressed  John  was  the  Angel 
of  chap.  xxi.  9.  That  Christ  spoke  through  a 
representative  in  ver.  7,  is  admitted  by  all;  that 
this  was  the  Angel  of  xxi.  9  is  the  point  to  be 
proved.  The  KOI  elrrsv  um  of  ver.  6  shows  that 
the  speaker  there  mentioned  must  have  been  the 
one  speaking  in  the  immediately  preceding 
verses— the  phraseology  forbids  the  idea  that 
another  speaker  had  been  introduced.  The  /cat 
of  ver.  7,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  intro 
ducing  clause,  requires  the  conclusion  that  the 
same  speaker  continued  his  address;  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  rov  deiKvvvToq  of 
ver.  8 — manifestly,  the  Angel  at  whose  feet  the 
Apostle  fell  was  the  one  who  had  been  showing 
him  the  things  previously  described.  A  diffi 
culty  in  reference  to  this  interpretation  may  sug 
gest  itself  to  some  minds,  arising  from  the  gene 
rally  received  opinion  that  the  Angel  of  chap, 
xxi.  9  was  (as  were  all  the  Angels  of  the  Vials) 
a  Symbol;  his  symbolic  character  may  be  re 
garded  as  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  ver. 
9,  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  etc.  Possibly  he  was 
an  Immediate  Symbol — i.  «.,  a  simulacrum — of  a 
real  Angel;  possibly,  however,  real  Angels  took 
part  in  all  the  scenes  described.  But  however 
this  may  have  been, — admitting  the  truth  of  the 
first  supposition,  there  was  neither  impropriety 
nor  incongruity  in  representing  the  simulacrum 
of  an  Angel  as  using  the  language  of  an  Angel. 

2.  The  second  clause  of  ver.  6  it  an  explanatory 
remark  introduced  by  John.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
inconceivable,  that,  if  the  declaration,  The  Lord 
Ood  tent  Hit  Angel  to  show,  etc.,  had  been  made 


to  the  Apostle,  he  should  immediately  after  have 
offered  Divine  honors  to  that  creature.  The  natu 
ral  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that — (1)  in  ver.  7,  the 
Angel,  as  the  representative  of  Jesus,  spoke  in 
the  first  person,  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  John 
at  once  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  speaker, 
though  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  must  be  his 
Lord — a  natural  mistake  and  one  immediately 
corrected;  and  (2)  the  Apostle  in  his  nar 
rative  introduced  the  explanatory  clause  of 
ver.  6. 

3.  The  address  of  vers.  18,  19,  20  (first  clause), 
is  the  utterance  of  Christ  through  His  Angel,  and  not 
a  declaration  of  the  Apostle.  This,  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  writer,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a 
comparison  of  the  first  words  of  ver.  18  with 
those  of  ver.  20;  the  One  who  testifies  is  the  One 
who  says,  /  come  quickly. 

II.   The  Duty  of  Studying  the  Apocalypse. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  study 
this  Book  appears  from  the  following  declara 
tions  of  the  Epilogue: — 1.  The  Apocalypse  was 
given  for  the  information  of  the  Saints,  vers.  6, 
16.  2.  It  was  designed  to  be  read  in  the  congre 
gations,  ver.  18  (/  testify  unto  every  one  that  hear- 
eth) ;  see  also  comment  on  chap.  i.  3,  p.  90.  3. 
Its  utterances  were  not  sealed,  i.e.,  closed  up 
from  individual  comprehension  (see  foot-note*, 
first  column,  p.  193),  ver.  10  4.  A  blessing  is 
to  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  keep  the  words 
of  the  prophecy,  ver.  7;  which  keeping  requires, 
of  course,  preceding  study.  5.  A  woe  shall  be 
visited  upon  all  who  add  to,  or  diminish  from, 
;he  words  of  the  Book,  vers.  18,  19. 

The  Epilogue,  in  implying  the  duty  of  study, 
agrees  with  the  Prologue;  see  chap.  i.  3,  and  the 
additional  comment  thereon,  p.  90. 

III.   Angel  Worship. 

The    Am.  Ed.  cannot   agree    with    those  who 
lold  that  in  the  incident  recorded  in  ver.  8,  and 
n  the  similar  incident  mentioned  in  chap.  xix. 
0,  the  Apostle  was  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  wor- 
hip  a  creature,  knowing  him  to  be  such — i.  e.,  that 
ic  was  guiliy  of  idolatry.     Alt'ord,  in  his  com 
ment  on  chap.  xix.  10,  takes  that  position,  re 
marking:  "The  Angel  .  .  .  seems  to  him  worthy 
)f  some  of  that  reverence  which  belongs  to  God 
limself.     The  reason  given  by  Diisterdieck,  that 
n  both  cases  John  imagined  the   Lord  Himself 
o  be  speaking  to  him,  is  sufficiently  contradicted 
iy  the  plain  assertion,  here  in  chap.  xvii.  1,  and 
here   in   chap.  xxii.  8  itself,  that  it  was  not  a 
)ivine  Person,  but  simply  an  Angel."     In  an- 
wer  it  may  be  said — (1)  So  far  as  chap.  xvii.  1 
s  concerned,  manifestly  it  is  the  Apostle's  own 
emark,  and  probably  was  not  penned  until  after 
lie  incident  described  in  chap.  xix.  10,  i.e.,  after 
he  had  received  the  information  that  the  one  who 
spoke  to  him  was  a  mere  Angel ;  and  (2)  In  refer 
ence  to  chap.  xxii.  8,  there  is  nothing  in  the  re 
cord  to  forbid  the  hypothesis  presented  above  in 
I.  that   it  was  an   explanatory  clause  introduced 
by  the  Apostle.     It  seems  utterly  inconceivable, 
first,  that  John,  either  as  a  Jew  or  as  an  Apostle 
of  Christ,  could  have  offered  worship  to  a-crea- 
ture,  knowing  him  to  be  such;,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  not  have 
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been  sharply  rebuked  for  his  idolatry.  In 
neither  case  does  the  language  of  the  Angel  ne 
cessarily  imply  rebuke;  in  each  case  it  may  be 
interpreted,  and  most  naturally  interpreted,  as 
a  warning  against  error  in  conduct,  and  a  recti 
fication  of  the  mistake  whence  the  error  was  about 
to  proceed.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  unless 
the  Apostle  had  been  positively  informed  to  the 
contrary,  he  might  naturally  have  supposed  that 
one  of  the  Angels  of  the  Vials  was  Jesus  Him 
self.  Let  it  be  observed  that,  during  the  pour 
ing  out  of  the  Vials,  the  words  of  Jesus,  Behold, 
I  come  as  a  thief,  had  been  uttered — by  whom  we 
know  not,  but  the  context  would  lead  us  to  sup 
pose  that  they  were  spoken  from  amongst  the 
Seven  Angels  (chap.  xvi.  15).  This  might  natu 
rally  have  excited  the  suspicion  that  Jesus  was 
there.  When  the  Angel  who  first  came  to  him 
used  the  expression,  These  are  the  true  words  of 
God  (chap.  xix.  10),  it  should  occasion  little 
surprise  that  John  supposed  him  to  be  his  Lord. 
And  when  another  of  the  Seven,  representing 
Jesus,  .adopted  the  language  of  Jesus,  Behold,  I 
come  quickly  (chap.  xxii.  7),  can  we  wonder  that 
the  Apostle  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
in  person  was  with  him? 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remark  that,  what 
ever  hypothesis  we  may  adopt  as  to  the  subjec 
tive  condition  of  John,  the  words  of  the  An 
gels  convey  most  positive  condemnation  of  all 
creature  worship. 

IV.  The  Teaching  of  Christ  as  to  His  Twofold  Nature. 
The  twofold  nature  of  Jesus  is  most  clearly 
set  forth.  His  humanity  in  the  words,  "I  am  . .  . 
the  offspring  (TO  yt-yof=:race,  stock,  descent)  of  Da 
vid"  (ver.  16);  His  Divinity,  not  less  clearly,  in 
vers.  12,  13,  16  (the  root). 

V.  The  Time  of  the  Second  Advent. 
At  first  glance,  the  words  of  Jesus,  /  come 
quickly  (ver.  7),  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  Advent  thus  promised  is  still  fu 
ture.  Probably  this  declaration,  more  than 
aught  else,  has  induced  the  opinion,  amongst 
those  who  hold  it,  that  the  Advent  is  past. 


That  the  Coming  mentioned  in  ver.  7  is  the  one 
foretold  chap.  i.  7  (and  also  Dan.  vii.  13;  Matt, 
xxiv.  27,  30;  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv.  62;  Acts  i.  9, 
11,  etc.),  seems  to  be  evident  upon  comparison; 
and  that  that  Advent  has  not  taken  place  seems 
also  to  be  evident  upon  an  examination  of  the 
passages  referred  to,  together  with  their  con 
texts, — there  has  been  nothing  in  history  that 
satisfies  the  description  of  events  accompanying 
the  Advent.  We  must  look  for  an  explanation 
of  the  quickly  (ro;p>)  in  the  declarations  of  2 
Pet.  iii.  18  and  Luke  xviii.  7,  8.  See  also  foot 
note*  (first  column),  p.  89. 

VI.  The  Final  Warning. 

ALFORD  comments  on  vers.  18,  19  as  follows: 
"The  adding  and  taking  away  are  in  the  appli 
cation  and  reception  in  the  heart;  and  so  it  is 
not  a  mere  formal  threat  to  the  copier  of  the 

Book All  must  be  received  and  realized. 

This  is  at  least  an  awful  warning  both  to  those 
who  despise  and  neglect  this  Book,  and  to  those 
who  add  to  it  by  irrelevant  and  trifling  inter 
pretations." 

VII.  The  Final  Prayer. 

In  the  prayer,  "Amen;  come,  Lord  Jesus"  (ver. 
20),  the  Apostle  pours  forth  the  longing  of  his 
instructed  heart  for  the  realization  of  "that 
blessed  hope"  of  the  Church — "the  glorious 
Appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ"  (Tit.  ii.  13).  In  this  prayer  is  summed 
up  all  that  the  Christian  heart  can  desire — the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  Satan;  the  deliver 
ance  of  the  creature  from  the  bondage  of  cor 
ruption;  the  banishment  of  sin  and  sorrow  from 
the  individual  heart  and  from  the  world;  the  re 
storation  of  all  things;  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  righteousness;  the  beholding  by 
Jesus  in  fullness  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  the 
bestowment  upon  Him  in  completeness  of  His 
promised  reward. 

Let  each  member  of  the  Church  militant,  mourn 
ing  the  absence  of  her  Head,  but  cheered  by  the 
promise  that  He  will  come  again,  unite  with  the 
Apostle  in  the  longing  cry — AMEN;  COME,  LORD 
JESUS.— E.  R.  C.] 
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SECOND  OR  DOOTRINO-ETHICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL 

DIVISION* 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


Since  the  first  thing  to  be  establishe  1.  in  a 
general  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  EXEOE- 
TICAL  point  of  view  in  which  we  should  regard 
the  Book,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  DOCTRINAL 
apprehension  and  the  HOMILETICAL  application 
of  the  Scripture  in  question  are  conditioned 
upon  the  secure  establishment  of  the  Exegetical 
result.  As  this  result  is  still,  however,  to  a 
high  degree,  a  mooted  question  in  Theology,  the 
doctrinal  writer  cannot,  with  simple  confidence, 
take  his  stand  upon  fluctuating  ground;  or,  to 
state  the  case  more  definitely,  he  cannot  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  structure  upon  soil  that  is  con 
stantly  wavering;  and  this  remark  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  the  homilist. 

It  is,  for  instance,  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
the  modern,  ostensibly  critical,  synchrono-his- 
torical  apprehension  of  the  Book  has,  in  great 
measure,  nt-utralized  and,  so  to  speak,  compro 
mised  its  doctrinal  side;  thus  Schleiermacher, 
De  Wette,  et  al.,  assign  a  very  moderate  value 
to  this  Scripture.  This  view  leaves  but  a  few 
isolated  passages  even  to  Homiletics ;  and  even 
those  passages  can  be  made  use  of  only  with  a 
certain  inconsistency,  the  canonical  character  of 
the  Book  being  questioned. 

The  servile  adherents  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
seventeenth  century  occupy  a  similar  relation 
toward  the  Book.  According  to  their  assump 
tions,  the  idea  of  a  transition-period  intervening 
between  the  present  and  the  future  aeon,  of  a 
true  Millennium,  and  of  a  special  hope  for  the 
return  of  the  people  of  Israel,  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question.  The  last  day  must  be  one  single 
day.  In  this  single  day,  the  whole  world  must 
be  utterly  destroyed  and  replaced  by  an  entirely 
new  world.  A  Millennium  is  regarded  as  con 
flicting  with  the  XVII.  Article  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Gehenna,  it  ia  maintained,  coin 
cides  with  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  is  entirely 
complete  and  ready  for  inmates  in  the  midst  of 
Time.  Now  when  it  is  seen  that  these  and  the 
like  assumptions  are,  contrasted  with  a  vital 
conception  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  especia'ly  of 
the  Apocalypse,  contracted  ideas  of  a  servile  let 
ter-faith,  or  an  exegetical  tradition-faith,  the 
consequence  is  self-evident:  not  much  secure 
ground  is  left  in  the  Apocalypse  for  doctrinal 
arguments  and  homiletical  demonstrations.  If, 
nevertheless,  a  detailed  application  of  the  Apo 
calypse  be  made  from  this  stand-point,  the  result 
will  be  a  doctrinal  and  homiletical  constriction 
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of  this  Scripture,  similar  in  degree,  though  not 
in  kind,  to  the  racking  and  stretching  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  order  to  make  it,  explicitly 
declarative  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
and  all  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

If,  again,  we  consider  that  more  mediate  ten 
dency  which  has  viewed  the  Apocalyptic  Book 
from  more  liberal  stand-points  of  piety  and 
practice,  and  has  found  in  it  the  hope  of  better 
times,  and  even  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  we 
shall  find  that  even  here  there  has  not  been 
much  doctrinal  and  ethical  ground  won,  the 
critics  of  this  school  having  proceeded  upon  the 
platform  that  the  Apocalypse  consists  of  predic 
tions  of  Church  history  following  each  other  in 
chronological  succession.  Nevertheless,  this 
stand-point  is,  by  reason  of  the  eminent  religious 
appreciation  of  the  Book  which  it,  in  compari 
son  with  the  orthodoxistic  and  neocritical  con 
ceptions  of  it,  manifests,  of  far  greater  worth 
than  they. 

Even  that  system  of  interpretation  which  pro 
fesses  to  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  shadowing 
forth  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  shares 
in  the  insecurity  of  a  thorough  doctrinal  and 
homiletical  application  of  this  Scripture,  espe 
cially  because  it  has  not  consistently  made  the 
ascertainment  of  a  system  of  firm  Biblico-apoca- 
lyptic  symbolism  its  point  of  departure. 

It  is  our  belief  that  we  have  labored  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  point  of  view,  and  we  also 
think  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  our  labors 
have  been  blessed  with  some  measure  of  success. 
But  the  results  which  in  these  pages  we  offer 
to  our  readers  are  for  the  present  the  subject  of 
theological  discussion.  It  will,  therefore,  be- 
requisite  in  doctrinal  and  homiletical  comments, 
to  observe  caution  in  making  a  confident  use  of 
even  such  points  as  may  have  been  recognized- 
and  proved  to  be  true. 

We,  therefore,    do  not  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty   to  undertake   to   accompany   the   whole- 
course  of  our  exegesis  with  doctrinal  and  Immi- 
letico  practical    applications;    and    we   are    the- 
more  withheld  from  thus  doing  by  the  further- 
consideration,  that  the  object   of  prime   impor 
tance  at  this  time  is  the  incitement  of  our  con-- 
temporaries  to  an  exposition  of  the  Apocolypse 
which    shall    be    still  simpler  and    more    firmly- 
grounded    upon    Biblical    symbolism    than    any 
that    have  yet  appeared.      We  shall   rely  upon 
free  citations  from   authors  who  admit- the  alle 
gorical  character  of  the  Book,  to  cajiry. 
the  gaps. 
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But  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  said, 
there  is  still  so  much  to  be  found  on  the  plat- 
1'orm  of  simple  belief  in  the  Bible,  so  much 
which  such  belief,  in  its  various  modifications, 
can  accept  as  sure,  as  common  to  all  stand 
points,  and  as  precious,  both  for  doctrine  and 
life,  that,  with  all  the  restrictions  which  we 
have  imposed  upon  ourselves,  we  hope  still  to 
garner  a  rich  harvest  of  doctrinal  and  homileti- 
cal  truths. 


The  most  convenient  arrangement  of  this 
treasure  will  be  secured  by  the  division  of  our 
remarks  into  a  General  and  a  Special  Part. 
The  General  Part  will  contain  remarks  upon 
leading  points  of  view;  the  Special  Part  will 
contain  remarks  upon  the  leading  spctions  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Doctrinal  and  Ethical,  and 
Homiletical  and  Practical  observations  will 
everywhere  be  presented  under  a  common  cap 
tion. 


SECTION  FIKST. 
Doctrinal  and  Ethical  Elements  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It  was  the  prejudiced  opinion  of  the  elder 
orthodoxistic  school  that  the  Apocalypse  must, 
in  respect  of  its  doctrinal  and  ethical  elements, 
be  reduced  to  the  stage  of  development  occupied 
by  the  earlier  Apostolic  Theology,  or  that  it 
must  even  be  corrected  to  suit  that  stage.  A 
parallel  position  is  occupied  by  modern  preju 
dice,  as  developed  in  distinct  branches.  The 
school  of  Baur.  on  the  one  hand,  regards  the 
Book  as  a  genuine  writing  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  on  that  very  account  also  holds  it  to  be  the 
product  of  an  exceedingly  contracted  and  turbid 
Judo-Christianity  :  whilst  the  school  of  Schleier- 
macher,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the 
poverty  of  the  Scripture  is  connected  with  its 
origin  from  the  pen  of  some  non-Apostolic  John. 
The  Book  is  worth  little,  because  it  is  by  the 
Apostle  John — the  one  class  asserts.  The  Book 
is  of  very  little  value,  because  it  is  not  by  the 
Apostle  John — is  the  declaration  of  the  other 
class.  Those  rude  assailments  of  its  dignity  in 
which  Volkmar  permitted  himself  to  indulge, 
following  the  tendency  of  the  school  of  Baur, 
were  preceded  by  the  following  frivolous,  yet 
nai've,  deliverance  of  De  Wette  :  •'  A  book,  whole 
chupters  of  which  we  must,  after  pressing  out  a 
few  drops  of  juice,  cast  aside  as  empty  skins, 
has,  at  least,  not  the  character  of  a  popular 
book.''  (Introduction,  p.  6.) 

On  the  other  hand,  some  pietisto-chiliastic 
and  theosophic  schools  have  maintained  the 
existence  of,  in  many  respects,  an  entirely  new 
and  separate  Theology  in  the  Apocalypse;  of 
such  a  school  SWKDENBORG  was  the  founder. 

In  reply  to  all  these  misrepresentations  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  it  must  be  maintained: 
1.  That  the  Apocalypse  contains  the  same  doc 
trine  of  Christianity  as  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  moreover  that  it  contains  it  in 
the  Johannean  type ;  2.  That  it  is  to  be  recog 
nized  as  the  most  developed  phase  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  bearing  upon  its  theme — 
the  hope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  advent 
of  that  Kingdom  into  the  world — although  it  is 


PART  FIRST. 

GENERAL   DOCTRINO-ETHICAL  AND   HOMILETICAL   REMARKS  "UPON   THE  APOCALYPSE. 

couched  in  Biblico-artistic,  allegorical  and  sym 
bolical  forms. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  opponents  of 
Eschatological  Dogmatics  who  yet  claim  that 
they  stand  upon  the  basis  of  firm  and  assured 
principles  of  faith.  Their  objections  against 
eschatological  dogmas  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  gradation :  1.  No  dogmas  can  be 
drawn  from  figurative,  allegorical  or,  in  general, 
poetic  representations.  2.  The  deliverances  of 
Christian  hope  cannot  be  turned  to  dogmatic 
account.  3.  The  farther  removed  the  historical 
elements  of  Christianity  are  from  the  historic  cen 
tre  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  more  problematical 
do  they  become. 

So  far  as  the  first  objection  against  Christian 
Eschatology  is  concerned,  it  is  based  upon  two 
false  hypotheses.  The  first  of  these  is  that  al 
legorical  or  symbolical  representations  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  didactic  or  distinct  doctrinal 
idea.  The  second  false  hypothesis  is  that  there 
is  in  the  Bible  a  region  of  abstract  didactic 
forms,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  mark  off  the 
region  of  figurative  forms.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  these  same  objectors  are  frequently  prone 
to  draw  their  statements  relative  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  other 
world,  from  poetico-pathological  expressions  in 
the  Book  of  Job  or  the  Psalms. 

Again,  in  reply  to  the  attempt  to  rob  the 
truths  of  Christian  hope  of  true  doctrinal  evi 
dence,  we  would  state  what  surely  every  one 
should  know — that,  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
whole  Christian  faith  has  the  character  of  hope 
(Heb.  xi.  1) ;  that  faith,  hope  and  love  substan 
tially  coincide  with  each  other  (1  Cor.  xiii.);  and 
that  without  doctrines  of  Christian  hope,  even  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  that  term,  there  could  be 
no  doctrines  at  all. 

Finally,  when  an  idealistic  or  spiritualistic 
\yorn  Spintual.ismus  behafte.te~\  Christology  ascribes 
le-s  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Re 
surrection  than  to  that  of  His  historic  Life  and 
redemptive  Death,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  these 
unsound  individual  points  of  belief  are  but  the 
superstructure  which  is  erected  upon  an  un 
sound  principial  foundation  ;  such  an  unsound 
foundation  is  discoverable  in  the  case  of  Schleier- 
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raacher,  in  his  defective  recognition  of  the  per 
sonality  of  the  Saviour.  Where  there  is  a  detect 
in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  personality,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  that  of  the  human  personality,  on 
the  other,  it  is  impossible  that  the  idea  of  the 
God-Man  should  subsist  in  its  full,  historic 
import. 

Persons  who  accord  a  less  biased  appreciation 
to  the  doctrinal  significance  of  the  Apocalypse, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Book  in  question 
has  not  obscured  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the 
preceding  New  Testament  Scriptures,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  has  elucidated  them  and 
furnished  proofs  in  their  support — nay,  that  its 
Theology  may  be  regarded  as  a  mediatory  Theo 
logy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  This  is  true, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  eschatological  doctrines: 
— the  doctrines  concerning  death,  the  intermedi 
ate  state,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Church  Trium 
phant,  Antichristianiiy.  the  eschatological  im 
port  of  Israel,  the  Parousia  of  Christ,  the  Re- 
furrejtion,  the  Last  Day,  the  Kingdom  of  glory, 
hell  and  Heaven.  In  the  second  place,  the  doc 
trines  concerning  God,  the  creation,  Christ  and 
His  redemptive  work,  the  Christian  life  in  re 
spect  of  its  religious  and  moral  natures,  and, 
finally.  Bibliology,  are  endued  with  new  dis 
tinctness. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  first  line  of  dogmas — 
the  eschatological  ones. 

The  doctrine  concerning  death  is,  assuredly, 
not  obscured,  but,  rather,  enlightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Apocalypse  puts  forth  the  idea  of 
the  second  death.  The  first  death  is  thereby,  in 
measure,  degraded  to  a  shadow  in  its  relation  to 
believers — as  is  the  case,  likewise,  in  the  Johan- 
nean  Gospel.  Here,  Christ  has  the  keys  of 
death,  the  souls  of  the  departed  continue  to  live, 
and  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 
There  is  here  a  more  distinct  sundering  of 
Hades,  or  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  hell,  or  the 
furnace  of  fire,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
Scripture.  In  respect  of  the  blessed  dead,  the 
bright  department  of  Hades  is  set  forth  as  a  so 
journing  with  the  Lord  in  Heaven;  the  place 
of  torment  within  Hades  has  assumed  the  form 
of  the  abyss,  and  the  intermediate  region — the 
realm  of  the  dead,  in  the  narrower  sense — is 
even  distinguished  by  still  another  separate 
sphere  from  the  idea  of  Gehenna,  which  is  not 
yet  realized.  In  the  representation  of  the  souls 
of  the  martyrs  as  under  the  altar  and  crying  to  God 
for  recompense,  are  expressed  the  facts  that  they 
have  a  right,  and  a  just  impulse,  to  anticipate 
their  future  perfect  restitution,  or  the  satisfac 
tion  of  justice  on  their  behalf;  that  their  life,  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  decree,  has  been,  as 
it  were,  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  and  that  they,  as 
followers  of  Christ,  are  on  the  sure  road  from 
| death  to  a  glorious  resurrection.  Further,  in 
i respect  of  their  resurrection,  the  bestowal  of 
Awhile  robes  upon  them  is  surely  not  merely  a 
'figure  of  their  justification  before  God  and  the 
(world,  but  is  also  expressive  of  the  truth  that 
they  are  developing  toward  the  first  resurrection 
(1  Oor.  xv.;  2  Cor.  v.). 

The  end  of  the  world  or  the  Last  Day  appears, 
in  ultra-supernaturalistic  dogmatics — regarded 
by  their  holders  as  orthodox  par  excellence, — in 
dependent,  as  far  as  possible,  of  instrumentality, 


or,  at  least,  as  owning  only  that  of  missions  and 
altered  ethical  conditions;  in  harmony  with  the 
above,  the  end  of  the  world  is  its  absolute  de 
struction,  and  the  Last  Day  is  really  the  last  of 
the  days  in  the  astronomical  sense  of  a  day. 
How  much  more  life  and  organism  and  instru 
mentality  is  displayed  in  the  Apocalyptic  pre 
sentation,  connected,  as  it  is,  with  less  developed 
intimations  throughout  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Here  the  picture  of  the  apostasy,  hinted  at  by 
Christ  Himself,  and  more  definitely  predicted  by 
St.  Paul,  is  completely  unrolled;  the  apostasy 
is  qualified  as  ripened  Antichristianity,  whose 
mam  figure  is  a  demonic  bestial  formation  of 
Christian  national  life,  and  whose  secondary  . 
figure,  in  the  form  of  the  False  Prophet,  the 
apostate,  issues  from  the  theocratico-churchly 
system,  so  that  the  latter  itself  becomes  a  pseu 
do-Christian  Church,  a  Church  of  apostasy. 

With  this  ripening  of  Antichristianity  for  the 
harvest,  the  ripening  of  Christianity  is  implied, 
although  the  maturing  of  the  Church  into  the 
Bride — assured,  indeed,  by  the  144,000  sealed 
ones,  and  illustrated  by  the  144,000  triumphant 
ones — almost  vanishes  behind  the  scene,  behind 
the  manifest  Antichristian  world.  The  Church, 
by  reason  of  the  tribulations  which  it  must  needs 
undergo,  becomes  almost  an  exclusively  invisi 
ble  Church.  Just  this  unheard  of  distress  or 
need,  however,  is  the  reason  of  the  appearance 
of  Christ  (mediated  by  the  maturity  of  good  as 
well  as  of  evil)  in  its  wondrous  and  sudden 
phase.  And  what  a  wealth  of  mediatory  instru 
mentalities  is  now  presented  to  our  view!  The 
Last  Day  itself  is  exhibited  as  a  Divine  day  of  a 
thousand  years  (Ps  xc.).  The  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  exhibited  as  a  vital  process,  working 
from  within  outwards,  through  an  entire  aeon, 
from  the  first  glorious  blossoms  of  the  resurrec 
tion  to  the  last  general  resurrection;  it  is  thus 
possible  for  it  to  be  accomplished  in  the  form  of 
a  transformation  (in  accordance  with  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xv.  23,  24  [51]).  The  judgment  is  set 
forth  as  a  distinct  series  of  judgments,  reaching 
from  the  war-judgment  at  the  return  of  Christ, 
through  the  peace-judgment  of  the  thousand 
years,  to  the  judgment  of  damnation  at  the 
close  of  those  years.  The  like  is  true  of  the  end 
of  the  cosmical  world.  The  orthodox  school-idea 
of  an  actual  destruction  of  the  old  world  and  an 
absolute  creation  of  the  new  corresponds  with 
the  soteriological  idea  that,  the  new  man  is  the 
product  of  an  absolute  spiritual  creation,  and  as 
such  takes  the  place  of  the  natural  and  wholly 
dead  man,  which  latter  is  identified  with  the  old 
man;  in  other  words,  the  former  idea  is  simply 
the  false  consequence  of  the  false  principle  in 
volved  in  the  latter  conception. 

The  doctrine  of  Satan  is  not  only  considerably 
developed  in  the  Apocalypse — especially  as  re 
gards  the  conception  of  him  as  the  Accuser — but 
is  also  established  on  a  firmer  base,  inasmuch  as 
Satan  enters  into  the  circle  of  religious  expe 
rience  in  this  present  world  by  the  foundation 
of  Antichristianity. 

The  end  of  ihe  world,  like  the  Parousia  of    ^s 
Christ,  is  here  exhibited  in  the  light  of  a  moral 
necessity,  ensuing,   as   it  does,  in  order  to  the 
crushing  of  the  last  mutinous  revolt  of  iniquity 
against  the  Church  of  God  on  earth.     The  revU 
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val  of  Evil,  apparently  long  since  destroyed  and 
abolished  on  earth,  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  its  tough  serpent-nature.  The  final  stripping 
of  iniquity  of  all  idealistic  illusions,  such  as 
aided  its  operation  at  the  time  of  Antichristian- 
ity.  is  exhibited  in  its  manifestation  in  the  naked 
conspiracy  of  the  Satanic  spirit  with  human 
rudeness  and  brutality.  This  judgment  upon 
the  last  revolt  is  the  index  for  the  general  judg 
ment,  and  hence,  also,  for  the  general  resur 
rection. 

Worthy  of  note  is  that  ethico-psychological  or 
der  according  to  which  the  Beast,  or  Antichrist, 
and  the  False  Prophet  are  cast  a  thousand  years 
earlier  than  Satan  into  the  now  ready  Gehenna, 
or  lake  of  tire.  This  order  is  in  harmony  with 
the  idea  of  life.  The  Beast  and  the  False  Pro 
phet  have  reached  the  end  of  their  lives,  so  far 
as  their  powers  and  arts  are  concerned,  at  the 
Parousia;  Satan  does  not  attain  the  end  of  his 
life-term  until  the  completion  of  the  thousand 
years.  It  might  be  said  that  idealistic  evil  is 
judged  a  thousand  years  sooner  than  brutal 
evil;  just  as  the  kernel  of  humanity  as  existent 
at  the  Parousia  is  infinitely  further  developed 
than  the  mass  of  mankind. 

So  far  as  it  is  admissible  to  speak  of  an 
intermediate  state  between  the  last  judgment  and 
the  ideal  goal  of  all  things,  such  a  state  mani 
festly  appears  to  be  .for  the  wicked  a  series  of 
aeons  to  which  the  eye  can  discover  no  limit. 
Whither  the  river  of  Paradise  goes  as  it  flows 
out  of  the  City  of  God,  is  not  declared.  The 
mediceval  conception  of  the  endless  torment  of 
all  who  have  died  out  of  the  Church  infringes  on 
the  liberty  of  God;  the  systems  of  the  absolute 
restoration  of  all  men  infringe  on  the  liberty  of 
man  ;  both  occupy  too  positive  a  position  in  re 
lation  to  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  aeons,  behind 
which  the  mountains  of  absolute  Eternity  stand, 
radiant  with  the  glory  of  God. 

The  Apocalypse,  despite  its  figurative  presen 
tation,  throws  light  upon  the  whole  mass  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  faith.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  of  God  and  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
jChrist,  are  here  unmistakably  raised  above  all 
monophysitism,  Arianism,  and  inner-Trinitary 
subordination.  The  creation  here  appears,  in 
the  reflex  light  of  the  new  Paradise,  as  the  ori 
ginal  plan  of  a  world  of  eternal  spirit-life.  The 
human  race  is  represented  by  a  selection  of 
elect  ones,  not  in  the  least  prejudicing  the  great 
masses  of  mankind,  but  forming  the  centre,  the 
glory  and  relative  support  of  these,  just  as  Christ 
is  their  absolute  centre,  glory  and  support.  How 
fully,  furthermore,  are  the  fundamental  traits 
of  Redemption,  Reconciliation  and  Salvation 
portrayed,  in  contrast  to  the  gloomy  night-side 
of  human  life  and  perdition  !  Here  the  Baptism 
of  the  Church  is  reflected  in  a  Baptism  of  blood  ; 
the  Supper  of  the  Church  is  reflected  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Spirit;  legal  excommunication  is 
reflected  in  dynamical  excommunication :  the 
righteousness  of  faith  is  reflected  in  righteous 
ness  of  life.  How  richly  the  different  phases  of 
the  Church  are  displayed, — the  ground-forms  of 
the  internal  and  external  history  of  the  Church, 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  world — it  is  need 
less  particularly  to  demonstrate,  after  an  earnest 
consideration  of  the  Revelation. 


SECTION  SECOND. 
Homiletic  Application  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It  must,  first  of  all,  be  premised  that  the  Apo 
calypse  is  not  to  be  laid  aside  as  a  sealed  Book, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  treated  as  an  open  Book,  and 
is  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  edification  of  the 
Christian  churches  (see  ch.  i.  1-4,  ii. — iv.,  xxii. 
10,  16;  and  the  interspersed  parseneses). 

In  the  use  of  the  Apocalypse,  however,  the 
will  of  the  glorified  Lord  should  be  observed,  as 
manifested  in  His  confiding  of  the  Apocalyptic 
treasury  primarily  to  the  servants  of  the  Lord  ; 
these  having  to  communicate  it  to  the  Church — 
not,  indeed,  in  a  tutoring  hierarchic  spirit,  but 
in  pastoral  wisdom,  with  knowledge  and  under 
standing.  Therefore  is  the  Apocalypse  entrusted 
to  the  servants  (chap.  i.  1 ;  comp.  chap.  xxii. 
6,  10). 

Hence  also  the  Seer  does  not  write  directly  to 
the  churches,  but  to  the  angels*  of  the  churches. 

The  responsible  nature  of  this  commission  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  ch.  xxii.  18,  19. 

The  weightiness  of  these  warning  words  is  in 
stanced  by  the  two-fold  fact  that,  despite  their 
stern  menace,  fanaticism  within  the  Church,  and 
the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  entire  sects,  from  the 
Montanists  down  to  the  "Latter  Day  Saints," 
have  obscured  the  pure  contents  of  the  Revela 
tion  by  additions,  misinterpretations  and  chili- 
astic  distortions,  on  the  one  hand;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  spiritualism  [=a  spiritualizing 
interpretation]  has  for  ages  past  not  only  di 
minished  the  effect  of  the  Revelation,  through  an 
idle  and  slavish  fear  of  chiliasm,  but  has  even, 
in  many  ways,  paralyzed  its  operations,  thus 
lulling  Christian  watchmen  and  Christian  vigi 
lance  into  slumber,  and  enfeebling  the  eschato- 
logical  elements  of  even  the  Gospels  and  the 
Apostolic  Epistles. 

It,  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  the  measure  of  doctrinal  and  ethical  testi 
mony  furnished  by  the  Apocalypse  is  the  index 
to  its  homiletie  applicability. 

In  particular,  a  field  for  homiletics  is  afforded 
by  passages  whose  glory  dispels  all  exegetic 
scruples ;  viz.,  the  doxologies,  songs  of  praise, 
and  heaven -pictures  in  general ;  the  Christologi- 
cal  items;  the  soteriological  didactic  passages; 
the  emphatic  alarm-cries  and  comforting  assu 
rances;  and,  especially,  the  Seven  Epistles, 
which  have  already  proved  such  fertile  soil  for 
the  homilist  (see  p.  54). 

Literature  Relating  to  the  Application  of  the  Apo 
calypse. 

Imm.  Nitzsch,  Ueber  den  Kirchlichen  Werth  und 
Gebrauch  der  Apocalt/pse,  Wittenberg,  1822. 
Hosse,  Der  rechte  Standpunkt  der  Betrachtung  der 
0/mbarung  Joh.  (Monatxschrift  far  die  ev.  Kirche 
der  Rhfinprovinz  und  Westfalens,  12th  annual  se 
ries.  No.  7,  1853).  Christian!  (General  Superin 
tendent  of  Livonia),  Bemerkungen  zur  Ausleyung 
dc.r  Apfk.,  mil  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  die  chilias- 
tische  Frage,  Riga,  Bacmeister.  A.  F.  Schmidt 
(prebendary  deacon  in  Stuttgart),  Bin  Voturn 

*  [This  would  g<-em  to  favor  the  idea,  rejected  by  Lange, 
that  the  "augels"  are  the  heaJu  or  pastors  of  the  churches. 
— TR.] 
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iiber  die   homiletisrhe  Behandlung  der  Apokalypse, 
Stuttg.,  1867:  8.  Danz,  Universal-  Wdrterbuch,  p.  54. 

SECTION  THIRD. 
St ar ke' s   Bibelwerk. 

"We  cannot  litre  in  silence  pass  by  a  Bible- 
work  which,  in  the  continuous  influence  that  it 
his  exerted,  impelled  us  to  the  preparation  of 
our  own  ;  although  we  must,  on  account  of  the 
already  noted  limits  and  the  atomistic  nature  of 
the  work  in  question,  restrict  ourselves  to  a 
bripf  notice  of  it. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  Introduction  of  a  theo 
cratic  bearing  specially  worthy  of  mention. 
Starke's  position,  in  maintaining  that  the  Apo 
calypse  is  the  most  important  Book  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  is  equally  one-sided  with  that  of  older 
Lutheran  theologians,  who  regard  it  as  a  deu- 
tero-canonical  Book,  or  that  of  modern  criticism, 
which  looks  upon  it  as  an  almost  worthless 
pseudo-prophetic  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  what  may  be  called  a  praiseworthy  resig 
nation,  Starke  almost  invariably  presents  two 
constructions  of  the  Book,  styling  one  "the  sys 
tem  of  those  who  explain  it  as  for  the  most  part 
fulfilled."  and  the  other  "the  system  of  those 
who  explain  it  as  for  the  most  part  to  be  fulfilled." 
In  many  sections  he  sets  forth  the  antithesis  of 
these  different  views  without  comment  on  his 
own  part. 

We  cite  here  some  observations  of  Starke  on 
the  practical  importance  of  the  Apocalypse. 
'•This  Book,  when  rightly  understood  and  faith 
fully  applied,  is  profitable  (1)  for  the  confirma 
tion  of  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  person, 
natures,  estates  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  justification,  sanctificati  n  and  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  (2) 
for  warning  against  the  great  and  manifold 
offence  which  subsists  in  Christendom,  hidden 
under  so  many  distresses,  heresies  and  other 
infirmities  of  the  reason,  or  by  the  devil  covered 
up  with  scandals  and  sects,  so  that  men  stumb'e 
against  it,  or  pass  false  judgment,  and  thus  lose 
faith  in  that  article  of  the  Christian  creed  which 
declares:  I  believe  in  one  Holy  Christian  C'lurch  ; 
(3)  for  the  powerful  arousing  of  the  soldier  of 
Christ  to  the  faithful  maintenance  of  the  conflict 
against  sin  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  within 
and  around  him.  and  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
conflict  until  the  victory  is  gained; — so  often  is 
the  admonition  given:  He  that  hath  ears,  let 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches;  so 
often  do  we  meet  with  the  words:  II?  that  con- 
quereth,  he  that  conquereth,  etc. ;  (4)  for  consola 
tion  in  suffering,  especially  that  which  comes 
from  without,  that  which  the  Christian  under 
goes  in  and  from  this  wicked  world,  for  the  sake 
of  the  name  and  the  following  of  Christ.  Of 
this  consoling  nature  are,  especially,  those  most, 
precious  promises  which  are  contained  in  the 
Seven  Epistles,  and  which  'relate  to  the  great 
and  glorious  reward  which  God  graciously  holds 


out  to  the  faithful  in  tribulation  ;  (5)  for  afford 
ing  a  prospect  of  troublous  times  still  in  the 
future,  in  order  to  the  composed  awaiting  of 
them  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  to  encourage 
ment  in  view  of  the  great  decadence  of  the 
Church — in  face  of  which  the  individual  believer 
may  feel  himself  uplifted  and  supported  by  the 
lively  hope  of  the  imminent  real  exchange  of 
darkness  for  light,  which  is  no  small  thing  to 
loyal  servants  and  children  of  God  ;  (6)  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament:  for  as  the  Prophets  afford  us 
the  best  key  to  the  Revelation  of  John,  so  the 
latter,  viewed  in  the  right  light,  affords  the  best 
key  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  Prophets." 

SECTION  FOURTH. 

Literature  on  the  Doctrinal  and  Epical  and,  espe 
cially,  the  Homilftical  side  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Besides  the  lists  already  given  in  this  Com 
mentary  (pp.  72sqq.),  and  in  the  Comm.  on 
John  (p.  47  [Am.  Ed.]),  there  is  noted  in 
Starke's  Bibelwerk  at  the  close  of  Revelation, 
under  the  caption :  Continit'i/ion  of  the  list  of 
exegetical  works  begun  in  the  first  part  of  this  book, 
a  considerable  number  of  writings  on  the  Apoca 
lypse;  most  of  these,  however,  are  somewhat 
antiquated. 

Of  recent  works  demanding  mention  here,  as 
bearing  upon  Apocalyptic  dogmatics  and  liomi- 
letics,  as  well  as  pertaining  to  the  general  liter 
ature  on  the  Apocalypse,  we  name  the  follow 
ing:  Miinchmeyer,  Bibelstunden  iiber  die  Offrnb. 
Joh.,  Hanover,  1862.  Das  Ende  der  Z-ilen',  Vor. 
trage  iiber  die  Offe.nb.  des  h.  Joh.,  by  Emil  Stef- 
fann,  Berlin,  1870.  Kienlen,  Commentaire  histo- 
rique  et  critique  sur  V Ap.  de  Jean,  Paris,  1870 
(synchrono-historical,  but  opposed  to  Volkmar). 
U' Sullivan  (Rector  of  Killyman),  The  Apostasy 
predicted  by  St.  Paul,  Dublin,  London,  1842 
(learned,  ingenious,  evangelic,  anti-papistic: 

j  on  the  Apostasy  as  set  forth  2  Thess.  ii.). 
Thomas  Newton  (B  shop  of  Bristol),  Dissertations 
on  the  Prophecies  which  have  been  remarkably  ful 
filled,  and  at  this  lime  are  fulfilling  in  the  World. 
Revised  by  Dolson,  London  (a  work  of  interest, 
evidencing  deep  reading  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  who  occupies  a  world  and  Church-histo 
rical  stand-point).  Garratt,  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  considered  as  the  Divine 
Bonk  of  History,  in  which  God  has  delineated  what 
is  now  past,  present  and  to  come  and  decided  before 
hand,  London,  1866  (Church-historical  and  ori 
ginal.  By  the  figure  of  the  Beast,  the  author 
understands  a  council,  still  future  (in  1866),  of 
the  united  Orient  and  Occident). 

There  is  a  very  extensive  minor  Apocalyptic 
liter iture  in  England,  even  appearing  in  the 
form  of  periodical  papers.  The  eschatological 

1  anticipations  of  that  practical  nation  have,  in 
many  c*ses,  a  strong  chiliastic  flavoring,  as  is 
evidenced  by  Darbyism,  Irvingism  and  similar 
phenomena. 
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PART  SECOND. 


SPECIAL   DOCTRIXO-ETHICAL  AND   HOMILETICAL   NOTES. 


SECTION  FIRST. 
Prologue    [Chap.   i.   1-8). 

General.— -Of  God.— Of  Revelation.— Of  wit 
ness  [Martyrium}. — Of  visions. — Of  Divine  ser 
vice.— Of  the  Church.— Of  the  Trinity.— Of 
salvation. — Of  the  destination  of  Christians. — 
Of  the  Coming  of  Christ,  in  order  to  the  com 
plete  revelation  of  God. 

Special. — [Ver.  1.]  Revelation  as  the  Apoca 
lypse,  the  end  and  crown  of  revelations — The 
end  and  crown  of  the  Biblical  Books. — The  end 
and  crown  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
— The  end  and  crown  of  paraeneses. 

[Ver.  2.]  The  Apostles  as  the  great  martyrs 
or  witnesses  of  Christ: — Of  His  past,  present, 
future  [orcoming].—  John,  inrespectto  hisimport 
in  a  doctrinal  and  a  homiletical  point  of  view. — 
John  as  the  Seer  of  spirit  in  realities  (the  Gospel) 
and  of  realities  in  spirit  (the  Apocalypse). — The 
vision  as  a  sign  of  the  depth  of  the  inner  human 
life,  and  the  height  of  the  ripened  Christian  life. 
— [Ver.  3.]  Blessedness  of  the  Christian  in  anti 
cipation  of  the  Coming  of  Christ. — The  always 
certain  nearness  of  the  last  time  in  the  rapid 
course  and  change  of  Christian  times. — The 
Coming  of  Christ  in  every  Christian  age. — 
Christian  worship  in  the  simple  ground-form  of 
readers  and  hearers. — Common  blessedness  of  the 
leading  and  the  led  in  a  true  cultus. — [Vers.  4, 
5.]  As  the  all-embracing  idiocrasy  of  Christ  is 
divided  and  reflected  in  the  Apostles,  so  the  idio- 
crasies  of  the  Apostles  are  divided  and  reflected 
in  1  hose  of  the  Church. — The  Seven  Churches  in 
the  deepest  reality  One  Church. — The  Trinity  of 
God  in  the  glory  of  its  revelation:  The  Father, 
as  the  Primal  Source  of  grace  and  peace — Who 
is,  Who  was,  and  Who  cometh;  The  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  manifestations  of  the  Seven  Spirits  before 
the  Throne  of  the  Divine  Rule  ;  The  Son  of  God, 
as  the  Faithful  Witness,  the  First-born  from  the 
dead  ;  as  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth; 
as  He  Who  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  His  blood. — The  grace  which  is 
upon  Christians,  and  the  peace  which  is  in  them, 
an  eternally  new  benedictive  greeting  from 
the  Triune  God. — [Ver.  6.]  The  high  calling  of 
Christians,  by  which  they  are  made  a  kingdom 
of  priests  ;  how  this  calling  is  realized  for  them, 
ami  how  it  becomes  realized  in  them. — Kings  and 
priests  considered  in  respect  of  their  connection: 
1.  Kings  and  priests,  in  the  sense  of  their  dege 
neracy,  alternately  war  and  conspire  against 
each  other;  2.  Kings  and  priests,  in  the  sense 
of  the  worldly  order  of  things,  mutually  balance 
and  limit  each  other;  3.  Kings  and  priests,  as 
servants  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  the  spiritual 
life,  are  one,  and  mutually  condition  each 
other. — A  man  becomes  v/kmg,  in  the  service  of 


God,  only  when  he  continually  sacrifices  or  surren 
ders  all  things  to  Him  in  pure  self-renunciation, 
as  &  priest. — A  man  becomes  a  priest  of  the  Eter 
nal  Spirit  only  when  he  can  administer  kingly 
possessions  in  kingly  freedom. — The  first  doxo- 
logy :  1.  Glory;  2.  Dominion;  3.  Both  to  con 
tinue  into  the  aeons. — Whereby  can  I  perceive 
that  God  is  glorified  on  earth?  1.  When  no 
earthly  glory  obscures,  like  a  cloud,  this  hea 
venly  Sun.  2.  When  His  glory  is  duly  seen  and 
appreciated  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  all  that  is 
holy  and  glorious  on  earth. — In  God's  Kingdom, 
His  dominion  is  based  upon  His  glory,  as  is  His 
glory  upon  His  dominion. — What  is  the  meaning 
of  eternities  [aeons  ?  the  G.  V.  has  :  von  Ewigkeit 
zu  J£wiffkeit-=from  eternity  to  eternity]  ?  Infi 
nite  revelation  of  the  Divine  Essence.  Infinite 
unfolding  of  a  blessed  life.  Infinite  develop 
ment  and  unveilment  of  the  world. — The  Bibli 
cal  Amen :  The  perfected  Personality  of  Christ; 
Perfected  phase  of  the  Kingdom;  Perfected  cer 
titude  of  prayer.  —  [Ver.  7.]  The  Theme  of  the 
Book:  He  cometh. — Also  the  theme  of  worldly 
history;  of  religious  presentiments ;  of  science 
and  of  art.  —  With  the  clouds.  As  high  and  free 
as  are  the  clouds  as  they  emerge  to  view  out  of 
the  depths  of  Heaven;  as  hidden  and  as  mani 
fest  as  the  lightning  in  the  cloud;  as  elevated 
above  the  earth,  and  as  surely  destined  for  the 
earth. — And  every  eye  shall  see  Him.  One  day 
these  eyes  of  ours  shall  show  to  each  and  all  of 
us  the  Lord. — How  this  announcement  finds  its 
incipient  fulfillment  in  every  act  of  worship  that 
we  perform:  We  look  up  to  Him.  We  perceive 
ourselves  to  be  guilty  in  respect  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  We  celebrate  His  Passion  and  His 
Death  with  sacred  lamentations  for  the  Dead. — 
This  prophecy  shall  one  day  become  a  completed 
reality. — With  Christ's  Coming  Sunday  comes; 
true  and  unceasing  worship  comes;  the  word  of 
revelation  comes  upon  the  whole  earth. — Even 
His  enemies  must  see  Him  ;  must  recognize  their 
guilt  in  respect  of  Him  in  their  guilt  in  respect 
of  their  inmost  selves ;  must  join,  in  one  way  or 
another,  in  the  last  lamentation  over  Him. — 
[Ver.  8.]  In  the  Coming  of  Christ,  God  shall 
perfectly  manifest  Himself  as  Jehovah,  the  Co 
venant  God:— faithful  to  Himself— faithful  to 
His  people — faithful  to  His  justice  toward  all. —  f 
Alpha  and  Omega;  or  the  most  profound  idea 
elementarily  illustrated.  As  the  whole  expres 
sion  embraces  the  entire  spirit-world,  so  the  Spi 
rit  of  God  comprehends  the  beginning,  the  mid 
dle,  and  the  end  of  things. — Import  of  the  fact 
that  God  will  not  perfectly  manifest  Himself  un 
til  the  end  of  the  course  of  this  world  ;  that  He  is 
utterly  distinct  from  (1)  fate,  (2)  despotism,  (3) 
arbitrariness,  (4)  chance. — On  the  Martyrs. — On 
Divine  Service. — On  the  Feast  of  Trinity. — On 
Confirmation. 
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Comp.  Ex.  xix.;  Isa.  vi.;  Ezek.  i.;  Dan.  vii.; 
Zech.  xii.;  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  et  at. 

STAEKB  :  All  revelations  of  God  come  to  us 
through  Christ. — The  most  eminent  function  of 
an  Apostle  or  Teacher  is  to  testify  of  Christ. — 
Such  a  reading  and  hearing  of  Holy  Scripture 
as  is  pleasing  to  God,  confers  blessedness. — The 
wish:  [1]  The  utterer  of  the  wish;  [2]  The 
objects  of  the  wish  ;'  [3]  The  subject  of  the  wish ; 
[4]  The  One  to  Whom  the  wish  is  addressed. — 
CRAMER:  The  condition  of  a  Christian  a  noble 
condition. — Nni,  dfitjv  est  gemina  conjirmatio,  una 
arxca,  altera  hebraica. 

SANDER  ("Versuch  einer  Erklarung,"  1829, 
see  p.  73) :  If  the  Revelation  of  John  be  com 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  espe 
cially  those  of  the  Prophets,  it  will  be  found  that 
John  uses  scarce  any  image  that  is  not  contained 
in  these  and  (hat  might  not  be  explained  through 
them.  Compare  Rev.  i.  and  Ezek.  i.  26;  Isa. 
vi.,  etc.  (Moreover,  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
images  presupposes  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
facts.)  Only  in  John's  writings  all  those  things 
which  in  the  other  Prophets  are  more  scattered, 
are  concentrated;  he  catches,  as  it  were,  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning-glass  all  the  rays  of  indivi 
dual  Prophets,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  brightness  thence  resultant  dazzles 
many. 

WAECHTLER  (see  p.  74) :  A  knowledge  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  is  highly  important  for 
all  Christians  (Rev.  i.  1-3). — Grace  and  peace 
from  God,  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  all 
comfort  (ch.  i.  4-6). 

BOHMER  (seep.  73):  In  the  Christian  creed, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  placed  after  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  as  proceeding  from  Them  both.  John, 
however,  is  writing,  not  a  system  of  divinity, 
but  a  sacred  history,  in  which  the  general  point 
of  departure  is  the  all-sovereign  eternal  God; 
next  are  revealed  the  powers  which  prepare  the 
way  for  the  fulfillment  of  His  counsel  of  salva 
tion,  and  last  comes  Christ  Himself — first,  as  the 
true  and  highest  Prophet,  the  "  faithful  Wit 
ness,"  then  as  the  "  First-born  of  the  dead," 
and  finally  as  the  "  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth." 

[BARNES:  Ver.  7.  And  every  eye  shall  see  Him. 
Every  one  has  this  in  certain  prospect,  that  he 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  as  a  Julge.] 

On  the  literature  (see  above,  p.  74).  LIHEN- 
THAL,  Btbl.  Archivarius,  p.  808. — DANZ,  p.  57  and 
Supplement,  p.  6. 

SECTION  SECOND. 

First  Vision.    Heaven-picture  of  the  Seven  Churches 

(Ch.  i.  9-20). 

General. — The  pastoral  fidelity  of  man  here 
appears  in  reciprocal  action  with  the  pastoral 
fidelity  of  God.  John  on  Patmos  thinks  of  his 
seven  churches  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  But  the 
Lord,  through  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  changes 
his  glance  at  the  seven  churches  into  a  vision 
of  the  whole  future  of  the  Church. — Heavenly 
blessedness  in  the  midst  of  earthly  martyrdom. 
— The  prophetic  visions  as  the  theocratic  higher 
reality  of  the  Platonic  ideas,  the  lofty  mysterious 
source-points  of  all  fundamental  spiritual  cur 
rents,  or  of  the  stream  of  salvation  in  the  history 


of  the  world. — Preliminary  conditions  of  prophe 
cy — external  affliction,  internal  solemn  joy,  lone 
liness,  prayer. — Forms  of  revelation. — Develop 
ment  of  revelation  from  the  auricular  to  the  ocu 
lar  wonder. — Appearance  of  Christ  in  His  glory 
in  respect  of  its  fundamental  features.  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  also  eternally  the  glorified  Son 
of  Man. — The  shock  experienced  by  the  Seer  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord  in  His  revelation,  a 
species  of  death,  and  hence  a  source  of  new, 
high  life.  How  this  shock — a.  In  its  original 
form  runs  through  the  history  of  the  prophetic 
callings  (Ex.  iii.  6;  iv.  24;  xxxiv.  30-35;  Isa. 
vi.  5;  Jer.  i.  6  ;  Ezek.  iii.  14,  15  ;  Dan.  x.)  ;  b. 
Is  reflected  in  Jewish  tradition  (Ju.  xiii.  22) 
and  in  Greek  manticism,  in  which  the  man- 
ticist  himself  represents  death,  whilst  the 
priest  who  expounds  his  oracle  is  representative 
of  new  life;  c.  Is  shadowed  in  the  history  of 
apostate  prophets,  especially  in  that  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiv.  4);  d.  Is  crystallized  in  the  fundamen 
tal  forms  of  regeneration ;  repentance  and  faith — 
death  of  the  old,  resurrection  of  the  new,  man. 
— Doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  and  of 
death. — Hades  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Ge 
henna. — The  appearance  of  Christ,  deadly  for 
the  moment,  conferring  life  for  ever. — Sacred 
literature  (verse  19). — Key  of  symbolism  (verse 

Special. — [Ver.  9.]  John,  an  exile  on  earth,  at 
home  in  Heaven. — The  great  Prophet,  a  brother 
s.~n<\  companion  [fellow-partaker]  of  all  Christians, 
(1)  in  tribulation,  (2)  in  the  glory  of  the  King 
dom,  (3)  in  the  endurance  of  Jesus. — Palmos,  so 
poor  in  geography,  so  glorified  in  the  Theoc 
racy,  like  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.  The  like  is 
true  of  Palestine  and  the  earth  itself.  [Ver.  10.] 
Sunday  in  its  apostolic  radiance  :  The  day  of  the 
spirit;  of  transport ;  of  complete  revelation. — 
Sunday  quiet,  absorption  of  life  in  its  profound- 
est  depths,  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
richest  retrospect,  and  the  clearest  fore-view. — 
The  sacred  voice. — [Ver.  11.]  The  sacred  Book. 
— The  Bible  reposing  upon  Divine  voices  and 
trumpets. — The  Christian  who,  through  deep 
absorption  of  spirit,  finds  the  three  times  [the 
past,  present  and  future]  in  the  present,  thereby 
learns  to  know  God  as  He  Who  is,  Who  was  and 
Who  cometh. — The  seven  churches  or  representa 
tives  of  all  churches — primarily,  of  all  those  in 
Asia  Minor — or  the  one  Church  in  its  seven-fold 
form. — The  sacred  septenary  of  the  churches, 
founded  upon  the  septenary  of  the  Spirits  of 
God,  and  ever  recurring  in  the  subsequent 
sevens. — [Vers.  12,  13.]  Christ  is,  therefore,  here 
in  the  midst  of  the  candlesticks,  us  well  as  in 
the  other  world.  The  same  hierarchism  which 
sunders  doctrine  and  life,  belief  and  moral",, 
clergy  and  laity,  spirit  and  nature,  faith  and 
culture,  body  and  soul,  also  tears  earth  and 
Heaven  apart.  As  the  deist  confines  Gud  to  the 
other  world,  so  the  Hierarchy  banishes  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  thither. — Christ  is  the  liv  ng  unity 
of  the  seven  individual  golden  candlesticks,  and 
through  this  unity  alone  is  the  type  of  the  one 
seven-branched  candlestick  fulfilled  (Ex.  xxv. 
31-37).— [Vers.  14-16.]  The  form  of  Christ,  con 
sidered  in  regard  to  its  attributes  ;  or  the  differ 
ence  between  theocratic  symbolism  and  human 
istic  aesthetics. — [Ver.  17.]  Fear  not,  a  ground- 
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word  of  Christianity  from  beginning  to  end 
(Luke  ii.  10;  Matt,  xxviii.  5;  see  the  Concord 
ances,  Title,  Fear  not). — The  history  and  opera 
tion  of  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  lift 
all  fear  from  all  believers. — [Ver.  18.]  Christ, 
the  Living  One,  (1)  in  respect  of  His  spiritual 
essence  and  mission  (the  First,  the  Last,  the 
Life  of  life) ;  (2)  in  respect  of  His  history 
(having  been  dead,  and  having  become  alive 
forever)  ;  (3)  in  respect  of  His  power  (having 
the  keys  of  Death  and  Hades). — [Ver.  19.] 
"Write  what  thou  seest."  All  Scripture  a 
copy  of  Divine  reality. — [Ver.  20.]  The  key 
of  symbolism  must  form  the  starting-point  for 
the  disclosure  of  all  Apocalyptic  mysteries. — 
The  Angels  of  the  churches,  neither  presbyte 
ries,  nor  bishops,  nor  preachers,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  churches  in  symbolic  personification — the 
spirit  which,  undoubtedly,  should  be  represented 
by  the  heads  of  the  churches,  but  which  is  very 
frequently  not  represented  by  them.  This  spi 
rit  represents  their  idiocrasy.  their  ideal,  the 
quality  of  their  spiritual  life,  and  is  the  local 
invisible  church. — The  churches  as  candlesticks. 
— Celebration  of  Sunday.  —  Bible  festivals. — Ce 
lebration  of  Easter. — Festival  of  the  dead. — Ce 
lebration  of  church  consecration  (or  consecration 
of  the  angel  of  a  church). — Celebration  of  the 
ministry. — See  the  succession  of  the  visions,  ch. 
iv.  2  (individual  items)  chap.  xvii.  3  (individual 
items). — Parallels  :  Acts  x.  lOsqq.;  xx.  7:  Zech. 
iv.  2;  Dan.  vii.;  Dan.  x.;  Isa.  xli.  10;  xlviii.  12; 
Mai.  ii.  7.* 

STARKE:  A  man  is  in  the  Spirit  (1)  ordina 
rily,  when  he  permits  himself  to  be  governed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  9;  Gal.  v.  5f); 
(2)  extraordinarily,  by  transport  and  a  Divine 
revelation  of  things  to  come  (Matt.  xxii.  43). — 
Christ  is  always  present  with  His  Church,  to 
enlighten,  sanctify  and  defend  it  (Eph.  v.  26)  — 
He  has,  therefore,  no  need  of  any  vicar. — The 
Church  has  for  its  foundation-pillar  the  invinci 
ble  power  and  strength  of  Christ. — Christ's  ser 
vants  are  in  His  hand,  honored  by  Him  and 
assured  of  His  help. 

RICHTER  (see  p.  73) :  In  vers.  17  and  18,  Jesus 
declares,  in  different  words,  the  same  thing  that 
is  expressed  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  '-All  power 
[authority]  is  given  unto  Me  in  Heaven  and  on 
earth,"  and  the  same  that  is  expressed  in  that 
other  saying  of  His,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one" 
[John  x.  30].  Afier  the  lap^e  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  different, 
posture  toward  this  saying — so  far  as  belief  in 
it  is  concerned — from  that  occupied  by  the 
Church  in  John's  time.  Has  there  not  been  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  setting  up  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  ?  (It  is  true  that  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that,  together  with  the  furtherances  of 
faith  during  the  course  of  the  centuries,  there 
has  been  a  constant  new  formation  of  apparent 
hindrances.) 

GAERTNER  (see  p.  73) :  With  the  trumpet  sound 
of  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  Revelation  was  opened 
for  the  ear  ; — with  the  seven  candlesticks,  it  was 
opened  for  the  eye. — These  seven  candlesticks 

*  [The  O.  V.  here  reads  "77n2e/"=angel,  instead  of  the 
"roes^'i.ger  "  of  the  E.  V.— TR.| 

t  iThe(i.V.  here  reads  "  im  fiWd"=in  the  Spirit,  instead 
•of  "tlirouyh  the  Spirit,"  HS  the  E.  V.— TR.] 


precisely  correspond  to  the  seven  lamps  on  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Holy  Place 
of  the  Tabernacle.  Theindependentcaadlesticks, 
having  each  one  its  own  standard,  denote  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  New  Testament  Church ; 
furthermore,  the  Lord  walks  in  the  midst  of 
them,  which  would  be  impossible,  so  far  as  the 
figure  is  concerned,  in  the  case  of  the  one  seven- 
branched  candlestick  (rather,  this  fact  is  decla 
ratory  that  there  shall  be,  in  the  New  Covenant, 
no  external  visible  hierarchic  unity  of  the 
churches).  What  is  there  more  beautiful  and 
more  cheering  than  a  bright  light  upon  a  can 
dlestick  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  night!  So  the 
Church  is  a  light  in  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
shining  into  the  gloom  and  obscurity  of  man 
kind.  Where  there  is  a  church  that  has  the 
pure  word  of  God  and  acts  in  accordance  there 
with,  there  is  a  golden  candlestick  ;  just  so  the 
faithful  Church  in  Israel  was  a  light  to  the  Gen 
tiles  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
time.  The  seven  candlesticks  are  indicative  of  a 
perfect  Church,  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
God's  inner  world  streams  seven-fold  (seven 
fold,  and  yet  singly,  through  Christ). 

[BONAR  (Ver.  17)  :  And  when  I  saw  Him,  I 
fell  at  His  feet  as  dead.  0  sinner,  learn  to  know 
this  Christ  now  as  the  Saviour,  ere  the  day  ar 
rives  when  you  shall  see  Him  as  the  Judge! 
His  love  would  save  you  now;  His  majesty  will 
crush  you  then.] 

SECTION    THIRD. 

Earth-picture  of  the  Seven  Churches.  The  Seven 
Epistles.  ( Chs.  ii. ,  in. ) 

General. — The  seven  Churches  as  real  portraits 
and  at  the  same  time  as  typical  pictures  of  the 
whole  Church,  as  regards  (1)  local  extension' 
and  (2)  chronological  development. — The  seven 
Churches  as  the  centre  of  the  seven  loosed  Seals 
or  unveiled  worldly  history  ;  as  the  occasion  for 
the  seven  penitential  Trumpets  for  the  world  in 
the  Church  and  the  Church  in  the  world;  as 
the  organ  of  the  seven  Thunders  of  awakening 
and  reformation  ;  as  the  object  of  the  enmity  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  the  seven  Heads  of 
Antichrist  ;  purified  and  saved  by  the  hardening 
judgments  of  the  seven  Vials  of  Anger  which  are 
poured  out  upon  the  Antichristian  world,  in 
order  to  the  mediating  of  Christ's  appearing 
and  His  union  with  the  Bride,  in  that  one  Spirit 
in  Whom  the  Seven  Spirits  are  united. — The 
seven  Epistles  as  the  all  sided  sum  of  all  mes 
sages  of  the  heavenly  Head-Shepherd  to  the 
shepherds  and  congregations  of  the  Church  ;  »s 
the  all-sided  ensample  of  pastoral  ministry  on 
the  part  of  the  shepherds;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  prophetic  alarm  voices  from  the  Spirit 
of  the  Church  to  the  flocks  themselves. — The 
Johannean  Theology  — The  Johannean  Church. 
— Its  historic  continuance  within  Church  His 
tory. — Its  abiding  fundamental  features.  —  Its 
future. 

The  seven  Churches  as  the  seven  candlesticks 
of  the  earth  : — As  portraits  of  the  manifold  con 
figurations  of  Christianity. — Parallels  and  anti 
theses:  Ephesus  and  Smyrna.  Smyrna  and 
Pergflmus.  Pergamu-'  and  Thyotira  (Balaam 
and  Jezebel).  Thyatira  and  Sardis.  PhiladeU 
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phiaand  Laodicea. — Lights  and  Shadows:  1.  The 
Metropolis:  Growing  churchliness,  decreasing 
Christliness.  Increased  external  works  at  the 
expense  of  imwardness — the  first  love.  2 
Smyrna,  the  Martyr-Church,  in  conflict  with  a 
Judaizing,  orthodoxistic  tendency.  3.  Perga- 
nms,  the  confessing  Church,  lax  in  the  exercise 
of  church  discipline  towards  antinomianism. 
4.  Thyatira,  the  enthusiastic  Church,  spotted 
with  immoral  fanaticism.  5.  Sardis,  the  Church 
with  a  show  of  churchly  life,  but  spiritually 
dead.  6.  Philadelphia,  small  and  pure — hence 
also  a  mission  Church.  7.  Laodicea,  the  luke 
warm. —  How  the  Lord's  threats  and  promises 
to  the  seven  Churches  have  been  fulfilled.  His 
toric  life-pictures. — The  manifold  forms  of  Christ 
in  relation  to  the  seven  Cdurches.  All  agreeing 
with  individual  traits  of  His  total  appearance 
(ch.  i.). 

Special. — To  avoid  repetition,  we  here  simply 
refer  to  the  exegetical  department. 

1.  Ephesus.     The  Mother-Church  externally  and  le 

gally  faithful,  but,  gathering  inward  and  spiri 
tual  darknest. 

How  Christ  presents  Himself  to  this  Church, 
the  metropolis,  in  accordance  with  its  need 
(ver.  1).  Commendation  of  the  Church :  its 
many  virtues  (vers.  2,  3).  In  contrast  to  these, 
the  one  great,  threatening  want  (ver.  4).  Cor 
responding  admonition,  warning,  threat  (ver. 
6).  A  hopeful  sign,  limiting  the  censure  of  Christ. 
In  the  Church's  hatred  of  Nicolaitanism  there 
remains  a  trace  of  the  first  love  (ver.  6).  Alarm 
cry  and  ethically  conditioned  promise,  in  har 
mony  with  the  Church's  stand-point.  Ephesus 
the  metropolis,  and  metropolises  in  Church 
History  (Jerusalem,  Home,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  etc.).  • 

2.  Smyrna.     The  Martyr- Church  persecuted  by  Ju 

daism. 

Picture  of  Christ,  in  conformity  to  the  needs 
of  this  Church  (ver.  8).  Praise  of  the  Church 
(ver.  9).  Its  tribulation  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future,  and  the  Lord's  word  of  encourage 
ment  (vers.  9,  10).  The  great  promise  (ver.  10). 
The  alarm  cry  and  the  glorious  goal,  in  har 
mony  with  the  conflict  of  the  Church  (ver.  11). 
Smyrna  and  other  martyr-churches  in  conflict 
with  the  various  forms  of  Judaism  and  ortho- 
doxism  (with  the  false  and  the  great  ban).  The 
synagogue  of  Satan. 

3.  Pergamus.     The   Martyr- Church  persecuted   by 

Heathenism. 

Proclamation:  Christ  ns  the  possessor  of  the 
two-edged  sword  (ver.  12).  Praise  of  martyr 
faithfulness  in  external  conflict  (ver.  13).  Cen 
sure  of  false  endurance  when  there  was  a  call  to 
spiritual  conflict  (vers.  14,  15).  Admonition  to 
repentance  and  threat  of  the  judicial  inter 
ference  of  Christ  (ver.  16).  Peculiar  promise, 
referring  to  the  relations  of  the  inner,  spiritual 
life  (ver.  17).  Pergamus,  or  the  libertine  Church, 
defective  in  the  observance  of  church-discipline 
towards  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  Balaam, 
the  type  of  the  false  prophet  or  apostasy.  The 
first  Old  Testament  Judas  (followed  by  Ahitho- 


phel  and  others),   a  prelude  of  the  last  Judas, 
the  false  prophet  (Rev.  xiii.). 

4.  Thyatira.     The  excited  Church  stained  with  anti- 

nomistic  spiritual  fanaticism. 
Announcement  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts  and 
reins  in  His  holy  motion  (ver.  18).  Commen 
dation  of  the  Church's  zeal  (ver.  19).  Censure 
of  its  toleration  of  Jezebel  and  the  antinomistic 
extravagances  of  which  she  is  the  instigator 
(vers.  20,  21).  Terribly  earnest  threat  of  pun 
ishment,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sin  com 
mitted  (vers.  22,  23).  Limitation  of  the  threat 
by  a  promise  to  spare  the  guiltless  (vers.  23-25). 
Promise  of  the  spirit  of  holy  discipline  and  of 
true  progress  in  antithesis  to  a  false  advance — 
in  harmony  with  the  situation  of  the  Church 
(vers.  2IJ-28).  The  alarm  cry  comes  at  the  end, 
instead  of  preceding  the  promise,  as  heretofore. 
The  same  change  of  position  between  the  condi 
tional  promise  and  the  alarm  cry  obtains  in  the 
following  Epistles.  The  architectonic  distinc 
tion  hence  arising  between  the  first  three  and 
the  last  four  Churches  may  at  the  same  time  be 
suggestive  of  the  antithesis  of  their  geographical 
position.  Smyrna  and  Pergamus  lie  to  the  north 
of  Ephesus;  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia  and 
Laodicea,  to  the  south  of  Pergamus. — Phases  of 
Jezebel  in  Church  History,  or  the  manifold 
re-appearance  of  fanatical  and  immoral  sects 
and  schools.  Corrupting  women  in  ancitnt  and 
modern  Church  History,  contrasted  with  the 
line  of  pious  women. 

5.  Sardis.    The  Church  for  the  most  part  spiritually 

dead. 

Christ  addresses  Himself  to  this  Church — in 
which  there  is  a  lack  of  the  Spirit — in  His  whole 
general  sovereignty  over  the  entire  Church  and 
in  the  fullness  of  His  Spirit.  He  begins  by 
bringing  against  it  the  heavy  charge  of  dead- 
ness — doubly  a  crime,  since  it  has  the  name  of 
living  (ch.  iii.  1).  Alarm  cry,  in  reference  to 
the  still  extant  remnants  of  life  (vers.  2,  3). 
Recognition  of  the  few  innocent  ones,  conjoined 
with  a  promise  corresponding  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  defiled  their  garments  (vers.  4,  5). 
Alarm  cry  (ver.  6). — Sad  instances  of  dead  or 
dying  congregations,  and  even  whole  Churches. 

6.  Philadelphia.      The    pearl  among  the  Churches. 
Christ  in  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  Administra 
tor  of  the  keys  of  David,  i.  e.  true   communion 
(ver.    7).     Great,    recognition    of   the   Church's 
faithfulness  and  great    promise — both  in  lively 
alternation   (vers.   8-10).     Encouragement    and 
extraordinary    final    promise     (vers.     11,     12). 
Alarm  cry   (ver.  13). — Characteristic  of  living 
Christian  Churches  and  communities:  An  open 
door.      Open    outwardly    for    missions;     open 
inwardly  for  communion. 

7.  Laodicea.     The    lukewarm   Church — nigh    unto 

reprobation. 

The  view  which  we  take  of  Laodicea — viz., 
that  it  has  fallen  into  lukewarnmess  iu  conse 
quence  of  its  spiritualistic  \_xpirttuaUstisfh]  ten 
dency — is  supported  by  the  characteristic  an 
nouncement  of  Christ.  He  appears  here  entirely 
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as  the  hisioric  Christ,  and  characterizes  Himself 
in  this  very  peculiarity  as  identical  with  the 
ideal  primal  principle  of  the  creation  (ver.  14). 
The  censure  of  the  Church's  lukewartuness  is 
immediately  conjoined  with  the  threat  of  the 
judgment  of  reprobation  (vers.  15,  16).  The 
Lord  then  discovers  the  source  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  the  Church  to  be,  pride  in  its  supposed 
spiritual  riches,  whilst  it  is.  in  reality,  in  a 
state  of  inexpressible  spiritual  necessity  (vers. 
16,  17).  With  this  condition,  correspond  Christ's 
searching  counsel  (ver.  18),  the  expression  of 
His  love  and  compassion  in  the  censure  which 
He  administers  (ver.  19),  and  His  peculiar 
admonition  to  repentance  (ver.  20).  The  ethi 
cally  conditioned  promise  is  of  as  concrete  a 
character  as  the  self-presentation  of  Christ  at 
the  beginning,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  a  church  dissolved  in  spiritualism 
(\_Spir  it  ualismus"],  vers.  20,  21).  The  closing 
paragraph  concludes  both  the  seventh  Epistle 
and  all  the  foregoing  Epistles  (ver.  22). — Spirit 
ualistic  [spirituali/ttiich]  back-ground  of  the  luke 
warm  Church.  An  idealistic  dream-life  as  unbe 
lief  in  the  historic  power  of  ideas,  or,  rather,  in 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Upon  glancing  over  the  entire  group,  we 
behold  in  most  of  the  Churches  a  juxtaposition 
of  light  and  shade — yet  in  very  different  pro 
portions  ;  only  Laodicea  incurs  blame  alone, 
and  only  Philadelphia  is  entirely  free  from  cen 
sure.  This  contrast  is  explained  by  the  spiritual 
pride  of  the  one,  and  the  humility  and  modesty 
of  the  other.  Christ  is  different  and  yet  the 
same  in  His  posture  toward  each  individual 
Church. — The  celestially  perfect  Shepherd  of 
the  flock  and  Physician  of  the  soul. 

The  wealth  of  homiletical  works  upon  the 
Seven  Epistles  is  so  immense,  and  the  works  in 
question  are  so  accessible,  that,  instead  of  at 
tempting  to  augment  this  treasure,  we  shall  refer 
to  what  is  already  extant.  Even  in  more  ancient 
times  the  Seven  Epistles  have  afforded  induce 
ment  to  manifold  dissertations  on  them,  as  is 
evident,  e.  </.,  from  the  list  of  productions  rela 
tive  to  them  in  Lilienthal's  Biblisclier  Archivarius, 
pp.  811-819.  We  have  cited  on  p.  74  of  the 
Introduction  the  special  works  of  MEISTER, 

WlCHKLHADS,    IlEUBMER,   ZORN,   VAN  OOSTERZEE. 

We  have  still  to  mention,  among  others,  Lisko, 
Chriatenspiegel,  Betrachtungen  liber  die  sieben  Send- 
schreiben  der  OJfenb.  Joh.,  Berlin,  1887. — To  the 
above  may  be  added  the  numerous  homiletical 
or  generally  edifying  works  upon  the  whole 
Apocalypse  (see  the  Int.),  especially  those  of 
Bengel,  Halm.  Schulthess,  Roos,  Wachtler,  et  al. 
The  S-rmons  of  Wichelhaus  made  considerable 
impression  in  their  time;  Wiichtler's  Sermons 
are  energized  by  study,  spirit  and  fervor; 
the  Sermons,  of  Van  Oosterzee  are  especially  dis 
tinguished  by  a  plenitude  of  spirit  and  a 
grand  play  of  oratory. 

STARKE:  The  title  of  Christ  at  the  opening  of 
every  letter  is  taken  from  the  vision  and  descrip 
tion  of  Christ  in  ch.  i.  11-18;  it  is,  however, 
not  always  the  same,  but  varies,  on  the  contrary, 
in  each  epistle,  corresponding  in  purpose  and 
appearance  with  the  contents  of  the  epistle  and 
the  state  of  the  Church  addressed.  The  promise 


which  in  every  epistle  is  given  to  the  conqueror 
is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  each  Church  and 
to  the  evil  that  must  be  overcome. — The  first  love. 
The  expression  is  drawn  from  the  first  love  of 
married  persons,  which  is  wont  to  be  pure  and 
fervid,  Jer.  ii.  2.  (This  first  love  is,  therefore, 
the  pure  bridal  phase  of  religious  consciousness 
— i.  e.  its  receptivity,  purity  [in  the  sense  of 
being  without  admixture  of  foreign  or  contami 
nating  elements],  freedom,  warmth  and  devo 
tion  ;  in  one  word,  genuine  earnestness  and 
depth  \_wahrhaftige  Innigkeit  mid  Innerlichkeit']). 
— As  common  traits  of  the  Old  Testament  Balaam 
and  the  New  Testament  Nicolaitans  may  be 
mentioned:  1.  Boasting;  2.  Covetousness ;  3. 
Seduction  to  apostasy  ;  4.  Bringing  under  judg 
ment. —  Warm  or  cold.  Warmth  is  positively 
wished  for;  coldness  is  desired  only  inasmuch 
as  it  is  accompanied  by  less  danger  and  respon 
sibility  than  lukewarmness. — (Starke  allegorizes 
the  names  of  all  the  seven  Churches — a  proce 
dure  to  which  the  name  of  Philadelphia  might 
offer  special  inducements.) 

LAVATER:  Jesus  Messias,  oder  die  Zukunft  des 
Iferrn  nach  der  Offcnb.  Joh.  (a  poetical  work). 
SMYRNA:  Und  der  Herrliche  rief  mir:  Schrnbe 
dem  Ennel  in  Smyrna:  Also  der  Erste,  der  Lelzte, 
der  todt  war  und  ewiglich  lebet:  Ich  weiss  deine 
Werke,  etc.  [And  the  Glorious  One  cried  unto 
me:  Write  to  the  angel  in  Smyrna:  Thus  (saith) 
the  First  and  Last,  Who  was  dead  and  eternally 
liveth.  I  know  thy  works,  etc.~\ 

THE  KREUZRITTER  ([Knight  of  the  Cross]  Von 
Meyer,  Schlassel  zur  OJfenb.  St.  Joh. ;  see  p.  73). 
"Be  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
crown  of  life."  Wreath  or  crown,  it  is  all  the 
same — except  that  the  crowns  of  victors  were 
wont  to  be  made  of  living  foliage.  The  Lord 
over  death  and  life  here  demands  of  His  follow 
ers  such  faithfulness  and  steadfastness  as  shall 
go  with  them  even  to  a  violent  death.  He  Him 
self  has  won  the  wreath  of  victory  and  the  high 
est  crown  of  eternal  life,  and  His  first  martyr, 
Stephen  (i.  e.  wreath,  crown),  in  the  name  that 
he  bears,  exhibits,  as  it  were,  to  all  martyrs 
their  heavenly  reward. 

VAN  OOSTERZEE:  Let  us,  then,  contemplate 
the  Revelation  of  the  glorified  Christ  ou  Patmos: 
as,  for  John,  never  to  be  forgotten — full  of  sig 
nificance  for  all  the  centuries  of  the  time  follow 
ing  it — rich  in  instruction  for  each  one  of  us. — 
Christ  stands  before  you  as  the  Image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  priestly  King  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  faithful  Friend  of  His  servants,  the 
Lord  and  Judge  of  the  future. — Smyrna:  Poor 
Smyrna  enriched;  calumniated  Smyrna  honored; 
threatened  Smyrna  ensured;  militant  Smyrna 
faithful;  triumphant  Smyrna  crowned. 

Literature:  TRENCH.  Comm,  on  the  Epistle*  tcthe 
Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  1867  [New  York,  1872]. 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ch.  ii.  1.  He  that  holJelh 
the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand.  The  ministers 
of  Christ  are  under  His  special  care  and  protec 
tion. — lie  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks.  Christ  is  in  an  intimate  manner 
present  and  conversant  with  His  churches,  and 
knows  the  state  of  each  one  of  them. — Ver.  2.  / 
know  thy  works  and  thy  labor.  Those  that  are 
stars  in  Christ's  hand  had  need  to  be  always  i*i 
motion,  dispensing  light  to  all  about  them. — Thy 
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patience.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  be  diligent, 
but  we  must  be  patient,  and  endure  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Christ. — Thou  canst  not  bear  them 
that  are  evil.  It  consists  very  well  with  Christian 
patience,  not  to  dispense  with  sin,  much  less 
allow  it. — Ver.  4.  Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee.  Those  that  have  much  good  in 
them,  may  have  something  much  amiss  in  them; 
and  our  Lord  Jesus,  as  an  impartial  Master  and 
Judge,  takes  notice  of  both  — Thou  hast  left  thy 
first  love.  Observe,  (1)  The  first  affections  of 
men  toward  Christ,  and  holiness,  and  heaven, 
are  usually  lively  and  warm.  (2)  These  lively 
affections  will  abate  and  cool,  if  great  care  be 
not  taken,  and  diligence  used,  to  preserve  them 
in  constant  exercise.  (3)  Christ  is  grieved  and 
displeased  with  His  people  when  He  sees  them 
grow  remiss  and  cold  toward  Him,  and  He  will 
one  way  or  other  make  them  sensible  that  He 
does  not  take  it  well  from  them. — Ver.  5.  Re 
member  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and 
repent,  and  do  the  first  works.  Observe,  1.  Those 
that  have  lost  their  first  love  must  remember 
from  whence  they  are  fallen  ;  they  must  compare 
their  present  with  their  former  state,  and  con 
sider  how  much  better  it  was  with  them  then 
than  now.  2.  They  must  repent;  they  must  be 
inwardly  grieved  and  ashamed  for  their  sinful 
declining,  and  humbly  confess  it  in  the  sight  of 
God.  3.  They  must  return  and  do  their  first 
works;  they  must,  as  it  were,  begin  again,  go 
back  step  by  step,  till  they  come  to  the  place 
where  they  took  the  first  false  step;  they  must 
endeavor  to  revive  and  recover  their  first  zeal, 
tenderness,  and  seriousness,  and  must  pray  as 
earnestly,  and  watch  as  diligently,  as  they  did 
when  they  first  set  out  in  the  ways  of  God. — Or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  etc.  If  the  pre 
sence  of  Christ's  grace  and  Spirit  be  slighted,  we 
may  expect  the  presence  of  His  displeasure. — 
Ver.  7.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.  Observe,  1.  What 
is  written  in  the  Scriptures  is  spoken  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  2.  What  is  said  to  one  church, 
concerns  all  the  churches,  in  every  place  and 
age.  3.  We  can  never  employ  our  faculty  of 
hearing  better  than  in  hearkening  to  the  word 
of  God  — To  him  that  conquercth.  The  Christian 
life  is  a  warfare  against  sin,  Satan,  the  world, 
and  the  flesh.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  engage 
in  this  warfare,  but  we  must  pursue  it  to  the 
end;  we  must  fight  the  pood  fight  till  we  gain 
the  victory;  and  the  warfare  and  victory  shall 
have  a  glorious  triumph  and  reward.  —  To  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life,  etc.  They  shall  have  that  perfec 
tion  of  holiness,  and  that  confirmation  therein, 
that  Adam  would  have  had.  If  he  had  gone  well 
through  the  course  of  his  trial,  then  he  would 
have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  paradise,  and  that  would  have  been  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  to  him  in  his  holy  and 
happy  state.  So  all  who  persevere  in  their 
Christian  trial  and  warfare,  shall  derive  from 
Christ,  as  the  Tree  of  Life,  perfection  and  con 
firmation  in  holiness  and  happiness  in  the  para 
dise  of  God;  not  in  the  earthly  paradis0,  but 
the  heavenly  (ch.  xxii.  1,  2). — Ver.  8.  Christ 
was  dead,  and  by  dying  purchased  salvation  for 
us  ;  He  is  alive,  and  by  His  life  applies  this  sal 
tation  to  us. — Ver.  9.  /  know  thy  tribulation. 


They  who  will  be  faithful  to  Christ,  must  expect 
to  go  tbrough  many  tribulations:  but  Jesus 
Christ  takes  particular  notice  of  all  their  trou 
bles. — Thy  poverty  (but  thou  art  rich).  Poor  in 
temporals,  but  rich  in  spirituals:  poor  in  spirit, 
and  yet  rich  in  grace  ;  their  spiritual  riches  are 
set  off  by  their  outward  poverty.  Many  who 
are  rich  in  temporals,  are  poor  in  spirituals. 
Some  who  are  poor  outwardly  are  inwardly  rich. 
Spiritual  riches  are  usually  the  reward  of  great 
diligence;  the  diligent  hand  makes  rich. — 1 
know  the  blasphemy.  He  knows  the  wickedness 
and  falsehood  of  the  enemies  of  His  people. — 
Ver.  10.  He  foreknows  the  future  trials  of  His 
people,  forewarns  them  of  them,  and 'forearms 
against  them.  Forearms  them,  1.  By  Hi*  coun 
sel.  2.  By  showing  them  how  their  sufferings 
would  be  alleviated  and  limited:  (1)  They 
should  not  be  universal ;  (2)  They  should  not  be 
perpetual ;  (3)  It  should  be  to  try  them,  not  to 
destroy  them.  3.  By  promising  a  glorious  re 
ward  to  their  fidelity.  Observe,  1.  The  sureness 
of  this  reward  :  /  will  give  thee.  2.  The  suita 
bleness  of  it:  (1)  A  crown,  to  reward  their  po 
verty,  fidelity  and  conflict.  (2)  A  crown  of  life, 
to  reward  those  who  are  faithful  even  unto  death, 
are  faithful  till  they  die,  and  who  part  with  life 
itself,  in  fidelity  to  Cnrist. — Ver.  11.  He  that 
over cometh,  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death. 
Observe,  1.  There  is  not  only  a  first,  but  a  se 
cond  death  ;  a  death  after  the  body  is  dead.  2. 
This  second  death  is  unspeakably  worse  th  vn  the 
first  death,  both  in  agony  and  in  duration — it  is 
eternal  death,  to  die,  and  to  be  always  dying.  3. 
From  this  hurtful,  this  destructive  death,  Christ 
will  save  all  His  faithful  servants  — Ver.  13.  / 
know  where  thou  dwellest,  etc.  Christ  takes  notice 
of  the  trials  and  difficulties  His  people  encounter. 
— Ver.  14.  Observe,  1.  Corrupt  doctrines  and  a 
corrupt  worship  often  lead  to  corrupt  conversa 
tion.  2.  To  continue  in  communion  with  per 
sons  of  corrupt  principles  and  practices  is  dis 
pleasing  to  God,  and  causes  those  who  thus  do 
to  become  partakers  of  other  men's  sins  Though 
the  Church,  as  such,  has  no  power  to  punish  the 
persons  of  men,  either  for  heresy  or  immorality, 
with  corporal  penalties,  yet  it  has  power  to  ex 
clude  them  from  its  holy  communion  ;  and  if  it 
do  not  so,  Christ  will  be  displeased  with  it. — Ver. 
19.  It  should  be  the  ambition  and  earnest  desire 
of  all  Christians  that  their  last  works  maybe 
their  best  works. — Ver.  21.  Observe,  1.  Re 
pentance  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sinner's 
ruin.  2.  Repentance  requires  time.  3.  Where 
God  gives  space  for  repentance,  He  expects  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.  4.  Where  the  space  for  re 
pentance  is  lost,  the  sinner  perishes  with  a  double 
destruction. — Ver.  23.  All  the  churches  shall  know, 
etc.  God  is  known  by  the  judgments  that  He  exe- 
cutelh.  Note  here,  1.  His  infallible  knowledge 
of  the  hearts  of  men.  2.  His  impartial  justice  — 
Ver  28.  Christ  is  the  Morning  Star;  He  brings 
day  with  Him  into  the  soul;  the  light  of  grace 
and  of  glory. — Ch.  iii.  3.  I  will  come  unto  thee  as 
a  thief,  etc.  Observe,  1.  When  Christ  leaves  a 
people  as  to  His  gracious  presence,  He  comes  to 
them  in  judgment;  and  His  judicial  pre^pnce 
will  be  very  dreadful  to  those  who  have  sinned 
away  His  gracious  presence.  2.  His  judicial 
presence  to  a  dead  declining  people  wi'.l  be  sur- 
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prising;  their  deadness  will  keep  them  in  secu 
rity,  and,  as  it  procures  an  angry  visit  from 
Christ  to  them,  it  will  prevent  their  discerning 
it  and  preparing  for  it.  3.  Such  a  visit  from 
Christ  will  be  to  their  loss;  He  will  come  as  a 
thief,  to  strip  them  of  their  remaining  enjoy 
ments  and  mercies,  not  by  fraud,  but  in  justice 
and  righteousness,  taking  the  forfeiture  they 
have  made  of  all  to  Him. — Ver.  4.  God  takes  no 
tice  of  the  smallest  number  of  those  who  abide 
with  Him  ;  and  the  fewer  they  are,  the  more  pre 
cious  in  His  sight. — They  shall  walk  with  Me  in 
white,  for  they  are  worthy.  In  the  stole,  the  white 
robes  of  justification,  and  adoption,  and  com 
fort;  or  in  the  white  robes  of  honor  and  glory, 
in  the  other  world.  This  is  an  honor  proper  and 
suitable  to  their  integrity  and  fidelity,  and  no 
way  unbecoming  Christ  to  confer  upon  them, 
though  it  is  not  a  legal,  but  a  gospel  worthiness 
that  is  ascribed  to  them  ;  not,  merit,  but  meet- 
ness. — Ver.  5.  He  that  overcometh  shall  be  clothed 
in  white  raiment.  The  purity  of  grace  [ver.  4] 
shall  be  rewarded  with  the  perfect  purity  of 
glory  — f  will  not  blot  his  name,  etc.  Observe,  I. 
Christ  has  His  book  of  Life,  a  register  and  roll  of 
all  who  shall  inherit  eternal  life  :  ( 1 )  the  book  of 
eternal  election;  (2)  the  book  of  remembrance  of 
all  who  have  lived  to  God.  2.  Christ  will  not 
blot  the  names  of  His  chosen  and  faithful  ones  out 
of  this  book  of  life.  3.  Christ  will  produce  this 
book  of  life,  and  confess  the  name*,  of  the  faithful 
who  stand  there,  before  God,  and  all  the  angels; 
this  He  will  do  as  their  Judge,  and  as  their  Cap 
tain  and  Head. — Ver.  7.  He  that  is  holy,  He  that 
is  true,  He  that  hath  the  key  of  David.  Note  here 
Christ's  personal,  and  His  political  character. — 
Observe  the  acts  of  His  government:  1.  He 
opens — a  door  of  opportunity  to  His  churches,  a 
door  of  utterance  to  his  ministers,  a  door  of  en 
trance,  the  heart,  a  door  of  admission  into  the 
visible  Church,  laying  down  the  terms  of  com 
munion,  and  the  door  of  admission  into  the 
Church  triumphant,  according  to  the  terms  of 
salvation  fixed  by  Him.  2.  He  shuts  the  door; 
when  He  pleases,  He  shuts  the  door  of  opportu 
nity,  and  the  door  of  utterance,  and  leaves  obsti 
nate  sinners  shut  up  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  ; 
He  shuts  the  door  of  church-fellowship  against 
unbelievers  and  profane  persons,  and  He  shuts 
the  door  of  heaven  against  the  foolish  virgins  who 
have  slept  away  their  day  of  grace,  and  against 
the  workers  of  iniquity,  how  vain  and  confident 
Boever  they  may  be. — Ver.  10.  Observe,  1.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  is  the  word  of  His  patience  ;  it 
is  the  fruit  of  the  patience  of  God  to  a  sinful 
world,  it  sets  before  men  the  exemplary  patience 
of  Christ  in  all  His  sufferings  for  men,  it  calls 
those  who  receive  it  to  the  exercise  of  patience 
in  conformity  to  Christ.  2.  This  gospel  should 
be  carefully  kept  by  all  who  enjoy  it.  3.  After 
a  day  of  patience  we  must  expect  an  hour  of 
temptation;  a  day  of  gospel-peace  and  liberty  is 
a  day  of  God's  patience,  and  it  is  seldom  so  well 
improved  as  it  should  be,  and  therefore  is  often 
followed  by  a  day  of  trial  and  temptation.  4. 
Sometimes  the  trial  is  more  general  and  uni 
versal;  it  comes  upon  all  the  world.  5.  They 
who  keep  the  gospel  in  a  time  of  peace  shall  be 
kept  by  Christ  in  an  hour  of  temptation. — Ver. 
15.  Lukewarmness  or  indifference  in  religion  is 


the  worst  temper  in  the  world.  If  religi  m  be  a 
real  thing,  it  is  the  most  excellent  thing,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  in  good  earnest  in  it;  if 
it  be  not  a  real  thing,  it  is  the  vilest  imposture, 
and  we  should  be  earnest  against  it. — I  will  spew 
thee  out  of  my  mouth.  As  lukewarm  water  turns 
the  stomach  and  provokes  to  a  vomit,  lukewarm 
professors  turn  the  heart,  of  Christ  against  them. 
.  .  .  They  shall  be  rejected,  and  finally  rejected; 
far  be  it  from  the  holy  Jesus  to  return  to  that 
which  has  been  thus  rejected. — Ver.  17.  Here 
observe  what  a  difference  there  was  between  the 
thoughts  that  the  Laodiceans  had  of  themselves 
and  the  thoughts  that  Christ  had  of  them. — Ver. 
19.  Sinners  ought  to  take  the  rebukes  of  God's 
word  and  rod  as  tokens  of  His  good-will  to  their 
souls,  and  should  accordingly  repent  in  good 
earnest,  and  turn  to  Him  that  smites  them. — 
Ver.  20.  Observe,!.  Christ  is  graciously  pleased 
by  His  Word  and  Spirit  to  come  to  the  door  of 
the  heart  of  sinners.  2.  He  finds  this  door  shut 
against  Him.  3.  When  He  finds  the  door  shut, 
He  does  not  immediately  withdraw,  but  He  waits 
to  be  gracious,  even  till  His  head  be  filled  with 
the  dew.  4.  He  uses  all  proper  means  to  awaken 
sinners,  and  to  cause  them  to  open  to  Him  ;  He 
calls  by  His  word,  and  He  knocks  by  the  im 
pulses  of  His  Spirit  upon  their  conscience  5. 
They  who  open  to  Him  shall  enjoy  His  presence, 
to  their  great  comfort  and  advantage;  He  will 
sup  with  them,  He  will  accept  of  what  is  good  in 
them,  He  will  eat  His  pleasant  fruit,  and  He  will 
bring  the  best  part  of  the  entertainment  with 
Him;  He  will  give  fresh  supplies  of  graces  and 
comforts,  and  thereby  stir  up  fresh  actings  of 
faith,  and  love,  and  delight. — Ver.  21.  It  is  here 
implied  that  notwithstanding  the  lukewarm  and 
self-confident  character  of  this  Church,  it  was 
possible  that  by  the  reproofs  and  counsels  of 
Christ  they  might  be  inspired  with  fresh  zeal 
and  vigor,  and  come  off  conquerors  in  their  spi 
ritual  warfare.  2.  That  if  they  did  so,  nil  former 
faults  should  be  forgiven,  and  they  should  have 
a  great  reward. — 'Those  who  are  conformed  to 
Christ  in  His  trials  and  victories,  shall  be  con 
formed  to  Him  in  His  glory. 

From  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY: 
By  a  frequent  Scripture  metaphor  a  person, 
living  in  the  defilements  of  this  world,  and  ne 
glectful  of  preparation  for  another,  is  said  to  be 
"  dead  while  he  liveth,"  while  he  who  meets 
death  in  the  discharge  of  his  Christian  duty,  is 
pronounced  "  living  though  he  die,"  John  xi. 
25,  26  ;  1  Tim.  v.  6;  1  John  iii.  14:  Jude  12. 

(WOODHOUSE.) 

BARNES  :  Chap.  ii.  10.  Ye  shall  have  tribu 
lation  ten  days.  Affliction  in  this  life,  however 
severe,  can  be  but.  brief;  and  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  soon  end  why  should  we  not  bear  it  without 
murmuring  or  repining?  .  .  .  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  etc.  It  is  true  of  every  one  who  is  a 
Christian,  in  whatever  manner  he  is  to  die,  that 
if  he  is  faithful  unto  death,  a  crown  of  life  awaits 
him. — Ch.  iii.  3.  It  is  always  well  for  Christians 
to  call  to  remembrance  the  "day  of  their  espou 
sals,"  and  their  views  and  feelings  when  they 
gave  their  hearts  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  compare 
those  views  with  their  present  condition,  espe 
cially  if  their  conversion  was  marked  by  any 
thing  unusual. — Thou  shall  not  know  what  hour  I 
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v?ill  come  upon  thee.  Every  man  who  is  warned 
of  the  evil  of  his  course,  and  who  refuses  or  ne 
glects  to  repent,  has  reason  to  believe  that  God 
will^come  suddenly  in  His  wrath  and  call  him 
to  His  bar.  Prov.  xxix.  1. — Ver.  15.  /  would 
thou  wert  hot  r>r  cold.  Any  thing  better  than  this 
condition,  where  love  is  professed,  but  where  it 
does  not  exist;  where  vows  have  been  assumed 
which  are  not  fulfilled. — Ver.  20.  If  any  one  hear 
My  voice.  Any  one,  of  any  age,  and  in  any  land, 
would  be  authorized  to  apply  this  to  himself, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  this  invitation,  to 
come  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  plead  this  promise 
as  one  that  fairly  included  himself. — Chaps,  ii., 
iii.  Though  the  churches  to  which  these  epistles 
were  addressed  have  long  since  passed  away,  yet 
the  principles  laid  down  in  them  still  live,  and 
they  are  full  of  admonition  to  Christians  in  all 
ages  and  all  lands. — From  TRENCH:  Ch.  ii.  2:  / 
know  thy  works.  These  are  words  of  comfort  and 
strength  for  all  who,  amid  infinite  weakness,  are 
yet  able  to  say,  "Search  me,  0  Lord,  and  know 
my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts,  and 
see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me"  (Pa. 
cxxxix.  23,  24),  or  with  St.  John,  "Lord,  Thou 
knowest  all  things,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee"  (John  xxi.  17);  but  words  of  fear  for 
every  one  who  would  fain  keep  back  any  thing  in 
his  outer  or  inner  life  from  the  Lord. — Ch.  iii.  4. 
Observe  the  gracious  manner  in  which  the  Lord  re 
cognizes  and  sets  His  seal  of  allowance  to  the  good 
which  any  where  He  finds. — From  VAUOHAN  : 
Ch.  ii.  10.  Christ  says  to  each  one  of  us,  Be  thou 
faithful:  use  well  the  talent  that  I  have  given 
thee;  forget  not  Who  gave  it;  forget  not  Who 
will  call  for  an  account  of  it. — From  BONAR:  Ch. 
iii.  7:  lie  that  hath  the  keys  of  David.  The  key  (1 ) 
Of  David's  house,  (2)  Of  David's  castle,  (3)  Of 
David's  city,  (4)  Of  David's  treasure-house,  (5) 
Of  David's  banquet  ing-house. — Ver.  20.  Note 
here  (1)  the  love  of  Christ:  in  the  message  as 
addressed  to  Laodicea,  the  unloving  and  unlova 
ble  ;  (2)  the  patience  of  Christ :  /  stand  at  the 
door;  (3)  the  earnestness  of  Christ  :  I  knock  ;  (4) 
the  appeal  of  Christ:  If  any  man  will  hear  my 
voice  and  open  the  door;  (5)  the  promise  of  Christ  : 
/  will  come  in  to  him  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
with  Me. — Ver.  21.  We  have  here — I.  The  bat 
tle;  II.  The  victory;  III.  The  reward.  I.  The 
battle:  The  Christian's  life  in  this  world  a  war 
fare:  ( 1 )  Inner  warfare;  (2)  Outer  warfare;  (3) 
Daily  warfare;  (4)  Warfare  not  fought  with  hu 
man  arms;  (5)  Warfare  in  which  we  are  sharers 
witli  Christ.  II.  The  victory:  multitudinous  ns 
is  the  battle.  Sure  through  Him  Who  Himself 
overcame.  Individual.  III.  The  reward:  (1)  A 
throne;  (2)  Christ's  throne.] 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

Second  Grand  Vision.    Heaven-picture  of  the  Seals. 
(Chs.  tv.,  v.) 

General. — a.  Translation  of  the  Seer  to  Heaven. 
A  vision  within  a  vision,  at  the  same  time  de 
noting  a  momentary  translation  into  the  light  of 
the  consummation. — The  import  of  Heaven  in  the 
whole  of  Sacred  Writ,  from  Gen.  i.  1  through 
put,  is  at  once  cosmical  and  spiritual.  Heaven 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  plastic  symbol  of  religion, 


and  especially  of  Christianity.     God's  Kingdom, 
a  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

b.  The  Throne,  the  Sitter  thereon,  and  His   Go 
vernment.    The  Throne  indescribable.     The  figure 
of  the  Enthroned  One  is — and  justly — not  de 
picted,  but  only  symbolized,  approximately,  by 
precious  stones,  haviug  the  hue  of  light  and  life. 
— The  rainbow,  or  the  glory  of  the  Godhead,  vi 
sible,  in  the  chromatic,  seven-fold  radiance  of 
revelation,  to  the  spirit-world. — The  twenty-four 
Elders  on  their  thrones,  or  the  elect  in  the  lus 
tre  of  perfect  fellowship  with  God. — The  white 
robes  of  consummation. — The  ground-forms  of 
Divine  revelation  :  Lightnings,  voices,  thunders ; 
see   EXEO.  NOTES. — The  Seven  Spirits  of  God, 
under  the  figure    of  eternally  burning   Lamps 
[Torches],  symbols  of  the  eternal  living  unity  of 
light,  life  and  love. — The  glassy  sea  and  the  four 
Life-forms ;  see  EXEQ.  NOTES. — God's  governance 
under  the  figure  of   these  Life-forms. — The  se 
cond   doxology  (ver.  11)  a  development  of  the 
first    (chap.  i.  6) — an    expression   of   the    ever 
richer  revelation  of  God. 

c.  The  Sealed  Book  of  the  Course  of  the  World. 
Lamentation  and  Consolation.     The  course  of  the 
world  as  a  completed  book,  or  the  counsel  of  God. 
As   a  sealed  book,  or    the   nocturnal    gloom  of 
worldly  history.     As  a  terrible  book,  in  the  ap 
parent  impossibility  of  unspaling  it.     As  a  book 
full  of  wonders  of  salvation,  destined  to  be  opened 
by  the  Lion  of  Judah  in  His  victory.     Christ  the 
Crucified  and  Risen  One,  the   Opener,  Explainer 
and  Transfigurer  \_Erkldrerund  VerkUircr']  of  the 
book    with    seven    seals.       The    seals    of    guilt 
[ScAwZt/^indebtedness  to  justice],  of  imputation 
of  guilt,  of  judgment,  of  the  curse,  of  death,  of 
the  fear  of  death,  and  of  despair — how  Christ 
looses  them  and  resolves  them  all  into  deliver 
ance  and  mercy,  through  His  redemption.     Even 
the  Gospel  is  to  the  unenlightened  world  a  dark 
book    of  fate,   but   through    the   enlightenment 
which  proceeds  from  Christ,  even  the  dark  des 
tiny  of  the  world  shall  itself  become  a  Gospel. 

d.  The  Lion  as  the  Lamb.     The  unity  of  Lion 
and  Lamb,  or  the  absolute  victorious  power  of 
perfect  love  and  suffering.     Divine  omnipotence 
and  Divine  endurance  in  their  general  unity  as 
exhibited  in   the   history  of  the  world,  and   in 
tneir  concentrated  unity  as  exhibited  in  Christ. 
The   Lamb,   the    centre    of  all    life,    (1)   of  the 
Throne  of  God,   (2)  of  the  four  ground-forms  of 
His  governance,   (3)  of  the  chosen  presbyters  of 
the  Old  and   the   New  Covenant. — The  symbolic 
appearance  of  the  Lamb,  see  EXEO.  NOTES. — As 
it  had  been  slain,  or  the  infinite  import  of  the  his 
toric  phase  of  Christ  and  Christianity.     Christ 
has    taken    the  office  of  solving   the   riddle  of 
worldly  history  from  the  hand  of  the  Father. 

e.  The  Cultus  of  the  Lamb.     The  third  doxolo 
gy,  or  the  New  Song:  the  type  of  Christian  cul- 
tus.     An  antiphony  between  the  beatified  human 
world  and  the  holy  nngel-world;    a  symphony 
of  all  good  spirits  and  all  creatures,  to  the  praise 
of  the  Lamb  and  the  glorification  of  the  all-ruling 
God. 

Special. — [Chs.  iv.-v.]  The  great  vision  of  the 
Providence  of  God. — [Chap.  iv.  2,  3.]  The  power 
of  Providence:  God  on  His  Throne;  [ver.  4.] 
the  aim  of  Providence:  consummation  of  the 
spirit  world,  represented  by  the  twenty-four  El- 
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ders;  [ver.  5.]  operations  of  Providence:  manifes 
tations  of  the  Spirits  of  God  ;  [ver.  G.]  the  work 
of  Providence  :  the  glassy  sea,  the  billowy  and 
yet  transparent  history  of  the  world  ;  [vers.  6-8.] 
tne  organs  of  Providence:  the  four  Life-forms,  or 
ground-forms  of  the  Divine  governance;  [vers. 
8-11.]  gloriousness  of  Providence:  its  result  a 
continuous  doxology  ;  [chap.  iv.  1]  idea  of  Provi 
dence:  the  sealed  book.  [Vers.  2,  3.]  Terrorssind 
obscurities  of  \\\&  government  of  Divine  Providence. 
— [Ver.  4.]  The  weeping  geniuses  of  humanity. — 
[Ver.  5.]  Weep  not.  How  many  times  these  words 
appear  in  the  New  Testament,  like/ear  not,  or  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  similar  heavenly  words  of  encou 
ragement. — [Vers.  5,  6.]  The  liyht  and  all  enlight 
ening  centre  of  Providence:  Christ  as  the  Lamb  and 
the  Lion. — Christianity,  or  the  Deith  and  Resur 
rection  of  Christ  in  their  infinite  operation. — 
The  Redemption  [Erlijsung~\  as  the  solving  [/"/«- 
sung']  of  all  riddles  of  worldly  history,  of  hu 
manity  and  of  the  world. — The  Elders,  appearing, 
in  their  attributes,  as  heirs  of  perfect  communion 
with  Go;l,  as  the  trusted  witnesses  of  His  rule — 
A  Presbytery  of  God:  Christological  idea  of  men 
who  are  in  affinity  with  God,  and  who,  through 
Christ,  are  elevated  into  the  position  of  heirs  of 
God — [Vers.  8-14.]  Third  and  completely  de 
veloped  doxology. — Every  delineation  of  the 
Lion  is  false,  which  does  not,  at  the  same  time, 
permit  the  Lamb  to  be  clearly  recognized.  Every 
delineation  of  the  Lamb  is  false,  behind  which 
the  Lion  vanishes.  Only  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can 
grasp  this  great  contrast  as  a  living  unity.  As 
so  entirely  a  unity,  that  the  Lion  were  not  with 
out  the  Lamb's  nature,  or  the  Lamb  without  the 
Lion's  nature. — How  Holy  Scripture  is  reflected 
in  the  ideal  Books  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
Apocalypse.  There  are  few  essential  relations 
at  the  bisis  of  the  Bible  which  do  not  here  ap 
pear  in  the  form  of  Books. — The  Christian  cultus, 
reposing  in  its  truth  upon  the  heavenly  cultus 
of  all  beings. — Sacred  songs  and  new  songs. — 
All  sicred  songs  are  outgushes  of  the  one  celes 
tial  New  Song. — To  the  song  of  praise  of  creation 
and  providence  (ch.  iv.  11)  is  added  the  song  of 
praise  of  redemption  (ch.  v.  9). — The  ground- 
form  of  worship  an  antiphony,  in  which  spirits 
occupying  different  stand-points  exchange  their 
blessed  views. — The  Amen  in  the  synagogue  and 
in  Christian  worship. 

STARKE:  QUESNEL:  One  who  would  know  the 
mysteries  of  Heaven,  must  be  free  from  earth. — 
The  Eldt-rs ;  This  figure  here,  as  in  the  whole  of 
this  vision,  is  taken  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusa 
lem,  David  having  instituted  twenty-four  orders 
of  priests  ;  these  held  their  councils  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple,  the  High  Priest  sitting  in 
the  midst  upon  his  seat,  and  the  four  and  twenty 
priests  or  elders  sitting  in  a  half-circle  around 
him  and  before  him  on  their  seats.  (The  Seer 
has  himself,  ch.  xxi.,  suggested,  as  the  import 
of  the  Elders,  the  twelve  heads  of  the  Tribes  of 
Israel  and  the  twelve  Apostles  ;  the  appointment 
of  the  orders  [or  courses]  of  priests,  however,  is 
itself  connected  with  the  original  duodecenary.) 
— The  office  of  the  Elders — nay,  of  all  believers 
— is  to  comfort  the  mourning  from  God's  Word 
and  not  to  leave  them  without  encouragement 
(Is.  xl.  1).  He  who  would  emphatically  comfort 


another,  must  have  sufficient  grounds  for  his 
consolation  to  rest  upon  (John  xvi.  33). 

THOMAS  NEWTON,  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies, 
London,  Dove  (p.  528) :  Most  of  the  best^com- 
mentators  divide  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation 
into  two  parts — the  book,  fiifaiov,  sealed  with 
seven  seals,  and  the  little  book,  f3i[3/.api6im<,  as 
it  is  called  several  times.  But  it  happens,  un 
luckily,  that  according  to  their  division  the  lesser 
book  is  made  to  contain  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
the  larger;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  little  book  is 
nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  sealed  book,  and 
is  added  as  a  codicil  or  appendix  to  it. 

DE  ROUGEMONT,  La  Revelation  (see  p.  73) :  Le 
trone  &tait  environne  d'  un  arc-en-ciel,  qui  avail  la 
couleur  de  I'emeraudc.  L' arc-en-ciel  est  le  signe  de 
V alliance  de  Dieu  avec  I'  humanite  tout  entiere,  issue 
de  Not,  et  il  annonce  id  que  les  revelations  subse- 
quentes  auront  pour  obfet  I'histoire  future  des  na 
tions.  Uemeraude  est  verte,  et  le  vert  est  la  couleur 
de  I' esperance. 

H.  W.  RINCK  (see  p.  73):  Die  Zeichen  der  letz- 
ten  Zeit. — And  I  wept  much,  etc.  John  had  a 
priestly  heart,  he  was  a  fellow-partaker  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  (chap.  i.  9)  ;  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  more  to  him  than  his  life — "  If  1  for 
get  thee,  let  my  right,  hand  be  forgotten  "  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.  5  [G.  V.])  was  the  key-note  of  his  soul 
more  truly  than  it  was  that  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity; — he  longed  for  the  establishment  of 
Jesus'  Kingdom  on  earth  more  than  did  Daniel 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Jerusalem  and  Israel 
(Dan.  ix.).  Such  being  his  feelings,  we  can  un 
derstand  the  tears  that  he  wept  because  none  was 
found  worthy  to  open  the  Book  of  the  Future. 

Literature.  ROFFHACK,  Schopfung  und Erldsung 
nar.h  Offenb.  4  u.  5.,  Barmen,  1866. 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Chap.  iv.  1.  Those  who 
well  improve  the  discoveries  they  have  had  of 
God  already,  are  prepared  thereby  for  more  and 
may  expect  them. — Vers.  8,  9.  Note  here  the  ob 
ject  of  adoration  :  1.  One  God,  the  Lord  God  Al 
mighty,  unchangeable  and  everlasting  ;  2.  Three 
Holies  in  this  one  God,  the  Holy  Father,  the 
Holy  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. — Vers.  10,  11. 
Observe,  1.  The  Object  of  worship — the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  verses.  2.  The  acts  of  adora 
tion  :  (1.)  They  fell  down  before  Him  that  sal  on  the 
Throne;  they  discovered  the  most  profound  hu 
mility,  reverence,  and  godly  fear.  (2.)  They 
cast  down  their  crowns,  etc.;  they  gave  God  the 
glory  of  the  holiness  wherewith  He  had  crowned 
their  souls  on  earth,  and  the  honor  and  happiness 
with  which  He  crowns  them  in  Heaven.  (3.)  The 
words  of  adoration  :  Thou  art  worthy,  etc.;  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  God  was  exalted  far  above 
all  blessing  and  praise  ;  He  was  worthy  to  re 
ceive  glory,  but  they  were  not  worthy  to  praise, 
nor  able  to  do  it  according  to  His  infinite  excel 
lences.  4.  The  ground  and  reason  of  their  ado 
ration,  which  is  three-fold:  (1.)  He  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  the  first  Cause.  (2.)  He 
is  the  Preserver  of  all  things,  and  His  preserva 
tion  is  a  continual  creation.  (3.)  He  is  the  final 
Cause  of  all  things  ;  for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created — Chap.  v.  5,  6.  Christ  is  a  Lion,  to 
conquer  Satan  ;  a  Lamb,  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
God. — He  appears  with  the  marks  of  His  suffer 
ings  upon  Him,  to  show  that  He  intercedes  in 
heaven  in  the  virtue  of  His  satisfaction. — Vers. 
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8-14.  It  is  just  matter  of  joy  to  all  the  world,  to 
see  that  God  does  not  deal  with  men  in  a  way  of 
absolute  power  and  strict  justice,  but  in  a  way 
of  grace  and  mercy  through  the  Redeemer.  He 
governs  the  world,  not  merely  as  a  Creator  and 
Lawgiver,  but  as  our  God  and  Saviour. — Here 
observe,  1.  The  object  of  worship — the  Lamb. 
It  is  the  declared  will  of  God  that  all  men  should 
honor  the  Son  as  they  honor  the  Father  ;  for  He  lias 
the  8  ime  nature.  2.  Posture  of  the  worshippers 
— they  fell  down  before  Him;  gave  Him  not  an  in 
ferior  sort  of  worship,  but  the  most  profound 
adoration.  3.  The  instruments  used  in  their 
adoration — harps  and  vials;  prayer  and  praise 
should  always  go  together.  4.  The  matter  of 
their  song.  (1.)  They  acknowledge  the  infinite 
fitness  and  worthiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the 
great  work  of  opening  the  decrees  and  executing 
the  counsel  and  purposes  of  God;  Thou  art 
worthy,  etc  ;  every  way  sufficient  for  the  work 
and  deserving  of  the  honor.  (2.)  They  mention 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  worthiness  — 
Ver.  9.  Christ  has  redeemed  His  people  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  guilt,  and  Satan  ;  redeemed  them 
to  God ;  set  them  at  liberty  to  serve  Him  and  to 
enjoy  Him  — Ver.  10.  He  has  highly  exalted  them. 
When  the  elect  of  God  were  made  slaves  by  sin 
and  Satan,  in  every  nation  of  the  world,  Christ 
not  only  purchased  their  liberty  for  them,  but 
the  highest  honor  and  preferment,  making  them 
kings,  to  rule  over  their  own  spirits,  and  to  over- 
come  the  world  and  the  evil  one;  and  priests,  giving 
them  access  to  Himself,  and  liberty  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices.  And  they  shall  reign  on  the 
earth;  they  shall  with  Him  judge  the  world  at 
the  great  day. — From  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
COMMENTARY:  Ch.  iv.  The  Lord  Jesus,  "having 
overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  hath  opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers;"  and  if 
we  look  unto  Him  by  faith,  and  obediently  at 
tend  to  His  voice,  whilst  He  calls  us  to  "set  our 
affections  on  things  above,"  we  shall,  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  behold  the  glory  of 
our  reconciled  God  on  His  "  throne  of  grace ;"  be 
encouraged  by  the  engagements  of  His  everlast 
ing  covenant,  and  draw  nigh  in  humble  boldness 
with  our  worship;  notwithstanding  the  terrors 
of  His  justice,  and  the  awful  curses  of  His  broken 
law.  (SCOTT.  ) — Chap.  v.  9.  Redemption  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  (mark  it  well,  0  my  soul!)  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  majestic,  triumphant  song 
of  praise  in  heaven;  and  a  disposition  to  join  in 
it,  our  chief  capacity  for,  and  actual  happiness 
in,  time  and  eternity.  (ADAMS.  ) — From  VAUGH AN: 
Chap.  iv.  We  may  learn  hence  the  reality  of  a' 
heavenly  world,  and  of  its  concern  and  connection 
with  this; — facts  full  of  confusion  and  discom 
fiture  to  the  worldly  and  sinners,  but  of  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  the  Christian.] 

SECTION  FIFTH. 

Earth-picture  of  the  Seven  Seals.       Their  opening. 

(Ch.  vi.) 

General. — The  course  of  th«  world  in  its  to 
tality — considered  with  reference  to  its  predomi 
nantly  external  and  predominantly  internal 
phases.  Sublime  picture  of  the  Four  Riders. 
The  cry,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  Come  and 
tee!  Come  and  see  that  Christ,  upon  the  white 


horse,  precedes  the  three  dark  riders,  that  He 
has  dominion  over  them,  and  that  He  has  brought 
them  into  His  service,  into  the  service  of  His 
Kingdom.  Come  and  see:  the  bright  fundamental 
thought  of  world-history,  so  dark  in  respect  of 
its  predominant  visible  aspect.  The  four  Horses, 
or  world-history  a  course,  in  eternal  onward  mo 
tion.  Each  horse  has  its  rider,  i.  e.,  its  idea;  its 
conduct  and  tendency,  regulated  by  that  idea; 
its  goal  and  purpose.  The  main  tendency  of  all, 
however,  is  regulated  and  defined  by  the  tendency 
of  Christ.  The  group  of  four  Riders  may  be 
classified  under  two  heads,  viz.,  Christ  or  per 
sonal  Victory,  contrasted  with  impersonal  War, 
the  desolator  of  personal  life.  For  as  Christ 
constitutes  the  three  dark  Riders  His  followers 
and  presses  them  into  His  service,  so  the  second 
Rider  may  regard  the  third  and  fourth  as  his 
esquires,  War  being  attended  by  Dearth,  in  the 
first  place,  and  secondly  by  Pestilence. 

1.  History  of  the  world  in  its  predominantly  hu 
man  aspect.  First  Sent.  Christ,  as  the  Logos,  also 
the  dynamic  Force,  the  fundamental  and  leading 
Power  of  worldly  history — a  Power  victorious  in 
holy  suffering.  The  great  Victor  in  all  the  wars 
of  worldly  history — (1.)  He  has  conquered,  (2.) 
He  is  conquering,  (3)  He  will  conquer. — Second 
Seal.  War.  Its  dark  side  or  abnormity.  Its 
light  side  in  the  train  of  Christ.  Comp.  the  au 
thor's  pamphlet:  Vom  Krieg  und  vom  Sieg. — 
Third  Seal.  Dearth.  Terrestrial  sufferings.  So 
cial  sufferings.  Wealth  and  poverty.  Usury  and 
pauperism.  Care  of  the  poor.  S  icialistic  pro 
jects.  Infinite  increase  of  pauperism  through 
the  luxury  of  those  that  are  at  ease ;  infinite  de 
crease  of  it  through  the  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  Christian  sentiment  and  classical  culture. — 
Fourth  Seal.  Death.  Circumstances  of  mortality. 
Pestilences.  Poisons.  Wild  beasts.  Suicides. 
Lust  and  cruelty  in  their  reciprocal  action. 
Death  of  children.  Offerings  to  Moloch.  Ma 
crobiotic  counter-agencies. — 2.  History  of  the 
world  in  its  predominantly  spiritual  aspect.  Fifth 
Seal.  The  Martyr-history  of  the  Kingdom,  as 
the  kernel  of  the  history  of  the  world:  the  suf 
fering  Christ.  The  martyrs,  beginning  with 
Abel.  In  respect  of  human  wickedness,  plain  on 
the  field  of  the  curse,  without  the  sacred  camp, 
on  the  Place  of  a  Skull ;  in  respect  of  the  Divine 
counsel,  sacrificed  on  God's  altar,  buried  beneath 
the  altar.  Connection  of  all  martyr-sufferings 
with  the  holy  sacrifice  and  expiatory  sufferings 
of  Christ  in  the  centre.  All  martyr-sufferings 
for  the  sake  of  God  s  Word  (or  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  in  the  heathen  world),  cleansed  from  sin, 
purified  and  perfected  through  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  The  blood  of  the  heavenly-minded,  shed 
by  the  earthly-minded,  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  intercession,  and  yet  a  real  historic  impulse 
after  justice,  demanding  recompense.  Old  Tes 
tament  martyrologies  (Matt,  xxiii.).  Apostolic 
martyrologies.  Old-Catholic  martyrologies. 
Mediaeval  Protestant  martyrologies.  Evangelic 
martyrologies.  The  grand  history  of  spiritual 
martyrdoms.  Even  John  and  all  like-minded 
with  him,  though  they  died  a  natural  death,  are 
true  martyrs.  True  martyrdom,  faithfulness  in 
confession,  enduring  unto  death.  Witness  as 
confession.  There  are  none  save  persecuted  con 
fessions — no  persecuting  ones.  Christianity  it- 
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self  a  confession.  Consolation  concerning  all 
martyr  suffering,  and  pacification  of  all  mar 
tyrs.  Pacification  in  view  of  the  whole  mat 
ter:  a.  The  great  company  of  sufferers;  b. 
The  Divine  counsel  concerning  the  completion 
of  their  number;  c.  Rest  in  patience  and  in  the 
hope  of  perfect  retribution  ;  d.  The  white  robes  be 
yond  this  life,  glistening  ever  clearer  in  historic 
lustre  even  in  this  present  world.  The  memory 
of  martyrs  is  revived  even  through  the  canoni 
zation  of  their  murderers.  The  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition  are,  from  the  fact  of  their  becoming 
more  and  more  an  object  of  detestation  to  man 
kind,  also  a  precursory  rehabilitation  of  the  slain. 
— Sixth  Seal.  The  triumphant  Christ.  Symbolic 
presages  of  the  Coming  of  Christ,  spiritual  and 
cosmieal:  the  great  earthquake.  Darkening  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (Matt.  xxiv.).  The  sun  of 
the  spiritual  life  veils  itself  in  black  ;  the  moon 
of  the  natural  life  becomes  as  red  as  blood.  The 
stars  of  Heaven  fall,  i.  e.,  our  old  cosmieal  sys 
tem  is  di  solved.  The  old  Heaven  and  the  old 
earth-phase  (mountains,  islands)  vanish  in  the 
process  of  metamorphosis.  Dissolution  of  the 
old  social  order  of  things:  the  kings,  etc.,  aro 
afraid  (ver.  15K  The  Coming  of  the  Lord  to 
judgment;  a  coming  to  the  terror  of  all  the 
earthly-minded  (ver.  16).  The  great  Day  of 
Wrath  (see  Zeph.).  Its  convulsing  effect.  The 
great  Day  of  Wrath  also,  however,  the  great  Day 
of  final  Redemption.  The  Seventh  Seal,  yet  to  be 
opened,  the  envelope  of  all  those  Trumpets  call 
ing  to  conflict  and  repentance  which,  as  judg 
ments  of  God,  complement  and  transrupt  the 
course  of  the  world. 

Special.— [Ver.  2.]  Attributes  of  the  First 
Rider,  or  the  individual  traits  in  His  appear 
ance. — [Ver.  4.]  Symbolic  traits  of  the  Second 
Rider;  [ver.  5]  of  the  third;  [ver.  8]  the  fourth. 
— [Ver.  4].  War  as  a  Divine  ordinance  ;  to  him 
it  was  given  to  take  peace  from  the  earth.  To 
him  a  great  sword  was  given.  —  [Ver.  5.]  Famine 
or  Dearth  on  earth,  a  distressful  state  with  which 
the  celestial  ones  are  acquainted  (ver.  6),  which 
they  modify,  limit,  and  direct.  —  [Ver.  8.]  Death 
as  a  judgment ;  as  a  judgment  transforme  1  into 
a  blessing.  The  Death  of  Christ,  the  death  of 
Death. —  Hades  also  in  the  service  of  Christ. — 
[Vers.  9-11.]  The  souls  of  the  martyrs:  they 
are  all  in  existence  still,  and  visible  to  the  eye 
of  the  Seer. —  How  their  faithfulness  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  their  witness  of  Jesus  were  imputed 
to  them  as  a  crime. — Their  common  character. — 
As  the  avengement  of  blood  contains  a  germ  of 
righteous  retribution,  so  the  judgment  of  God  is* 
a  great  and  holy  analogue  of  unholy  avengement 
of  blood. — White  robes :  a  favorite  image  of 
John  ;  a  favorite  adornment  of  the  Church. — 
Wait  a  little  while.  Sadness  and  peace  in  the  con 
solatory  assurance  that  the  sufferers  for  Christ's 
sake  constitute  a  great  company. — The  anxious 
question  of  the  weak  human  heart  as  to  how  God 
the  All-Ruler,  in  His  holiness  which  hates  evil 
and  in  His  truth  wherebv  He  is  the  Covenant- 
God  of  the  pious,  can  suffer  His  children,  ser 
vants,  and  witnesses  to  be  slain  by  His  enemies 
— suffer  them  to  be  slain  for  His  name's  sake, 
and  even  make  them  wait  so  long  for  His  retri 
bution. — The  heavenly  answer  to  this  question. 
—[Ver.  17.]  The  Day  of  Wrath,  in  relation  to 


its  appearances  in  the  Scriptures  (or  as  pre 
dicted)  and  in  the  history  of  the  world  (or  as 
presaged). — The  Day  of  Wrath  in  its  effects. 

STARKK  :  The  Rider  on  the  white  horse  is 
Christ;  this  is  clearly  manifest  from  ch.  xix.  11- 
16.  A  white  horse  was  held  in  particular  es 
teem  by  the  heathen  ;  when  the  kings  of  Persia 
wished  to  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  they  offered  up  a 
white  horse  to  that  luminary.  It  gave  prestige 
to  generals  to  ride  before  their  armies  on  white 
horses;  victors  used  white  horses  in  celebrating 
their  triumphs,  and  the  Romans  had  their  tri 
umphal  chariots  drawn  by  white  horses. — Red 
is  a  sign  of  war  ;  hence  the  Persians  and  Lace 
demonians  wore  red  garments  when  they  went  to 
war. — The  color  of  the  horse  in  ver.  5  is  indica 
tive  of  hunger,  which  makes  people  look  black 
and  parched  (Lam.  iv.  2,  7,  8). — A  balance  in  his 
hand.  Such  as  spices  were  weighed  with.  In 
dicative  of  want  is  the  fact  that  provisions  are 
not  measured,  as  usual,  by  the  bushel,  but 
weighed  by  the  scale  (Lev.  xxvi.  26);  not  the 
greatest  want  and  famine  are  indicated,  however, 
for  where  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  out  grain, 
there  is,  indeed,  scarcity,  but  not  yet  famine. — 
XAtj/jdf,  pale,  sallow,  betokens  the  pale  yellow 
hue  of  dry  and  withering  herbs  and  leaves  of 
trees;  thus  Constant ius  was  called  Chlorus,  on 
account  of  his  paleness.  Because  Death  is  com 
monly  called  pale,  and  makes  men  of  a  clayey 
hue,  yea,  turns  them  to  clay,  this  figure  of  a  pale 
horse  is  most  appropriate. — On  the  Fifth  Seal. 
QUESNEL  :  The  saints  pray  for  the  second  Coming 
of  Christ  just  as  patriarchs  and  righteous  men 
of  old  sighed  for  His  first  Coming  (Ps.  xiv.  7: 
Luke  x.  24). — The  expressions  relative  to  the 
occurrences  under  this  Sixth  Seal  are  taken  from 
Isa.  ii.  19-21;  xiii.  9,  10;  xxiv.  23;  xxxiv.  2, 
4;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8  ;  Joel  iii.  15,  16  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
29:  Luke  xxi.  25. 

The  exposition  of  the  Seals  is  placed  by  Starke 
on  the  Church-historical  platform,  and  the  alter 
native  is  discussed  as  to  whether  the  first  five 
Seals  are  already  fulfilled,  or  whether  the  ful 
fillment  of  all  the  Seals  is  still  future.  Starke 
gives  the  grounds  for  (and  therefore,  relatively 
against)  each  hypothesis. 

GRAEBER,  Versuch  einer  his/orischen  Erkliirung, 
etc.  (see  p.  73):  First  Seal.  A  white,  shining 
horse,  and  he  that  sat  upon  it  had  a  bow,  and 
there  was  given  unto  him  a  crown  [Kram  = 
wreath],  and  he  went  forth  conquering,  and  that 
lie  might  (or  should)  conquer.  This  first  image 
exhibits  to  our  view  not  a  pagan,  but  a  Christian 
Victory  —  to  this  effect  is  the  super-cription 
which  we  mu«t  give  to  this  picture.  The  Rider 
is  himself  first  described,  and  then  his  work  is 
set  forth.  His  work  is  victory.  He  went- forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  i.  e.,  he  went  from 
one  victory  to  another.  His  victory  was  a  tri 
umphal  procession  through  the  world.  How  su 
blime  and  how  comfortable  is  it  that  the  first 
thing  revealed  to  us  concerning  the  government 
and  dominion  of  Christ  on  earth,  is  His  victory. 
His  first  procedure  is  victory,  and  He  goes  from 
one  victory  to  another,  and  ends  with  victory  ! 
According  to  this,  all  that  He  does  is  victory. 
He  cannot  do  otherwise  than  triumph.  Fortune 
changes  not  under  His  government,  as  it  does  in 
the  wars  of  earthly  kings,  nor  are  His  victories 
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purchased  at  great  expense,  like  those  of  earthly 
sovereigns,  but  He  conquers  always — absolutely. 
Whoso  in  these  wars  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
gained  over  to  Christ's  side  as  His  friend,  14 
judged  as  His  foe.  Every  one  is  conquered — 
these  to  enjoy  everlasting  felicity,  those  to  suf 
fer  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation. — The  bow 
(Pa.  vii.  12,  13).  He  is  armed,  not  with  the 
sword,  but  with  the  bow,  because  the  short  sword 
puts  the  combatant  in  great  danger  of  being 
wounded  himself,  whilst  the  bow,  on  the  other 
hand,  strikes  from  afar.  (What  rotation  does 
the  "  sword  in  His  mouth  "  bear  to  the  "  bow  in 
His  hand  ?"  The  sword  is,  assuredly,  His  word  ; 
the  bow,  doubtless,  is  the  operation  of  His  Spi 
rit,  in  its  awakening  as  well  as  its  judging 
power. ) 

POLLOCK,  \_Tke  Course  of  Tim?].  DerLaufder 
Z'it,  eiu  Gedicht  in,  ze/in  Gesiinyen,  ubersetzl  von 
H»y.  Hamburg,  Perthes,  1830.  On  the  Sixth 
Seal.  An  attempt  to  depict  the  cosmical  crisis. 
["  Meantime  the  earth  gave  symptoms  of  her 
end;  and  all  the  scenery  above  proclaimed  that 
the  great  last  catastrophe  was  near.  Thesuriat 
rising  staggered  and  fell  back,  etc."]  (The  idea 
that  in  decaying  cosmical  nature  extremes  con 
stantly  become  more  sharply  prominent,  is  sug 
gested,  but  not  worked  out  with  sufficient  clear 
ness.  According  to  Scripture,  moreover,  thecosmi- 
cal  convulsion  h  first  perceptible  in  earthly  life. ) 

VAN  OOSTERZEB,  De  Oorlogsbode  (the  messen 
ger  of  war):  T/j'ipreek  in  Augustus  1870,  's  Gra- 
venkage.  On  ch.  vi.  1-8.  The  theme:  De  Oorlog 
en  Z'f'ne  ellenden,  beschouwd  in  het  licht  der  christe- 
lijke  Heilsopenbarina.  "  Op  de  tweede  vraag,  wie 
hem  beschikt,  dezen  rustverstoorder,  antuooordt  onze 
tekst  veelbeteekenend,  dot  hem  deze  macht  'is  gegeven. 

On  the  seven  Seals,  and  particularly  the  four 
Riders,  there  is  a  variety  of  special  literature. 
See  LILIENTHAL,  Archioarius,  p.  822.  See  In 
troduction,  p.  74. — L.  HOKACKER,  Uebfr  das  weiase 
Pferd,  etc.  Tubingen,  1830. — CUNNINGHAM,  Dis 
sertation  on  the  Seals,  etc.  London. 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ver.  16.  The  wrath  of  the 
L'imb.  Though  Christ  be  a  Lamb,  yet  He  can 
be  angry,  even  to  wrath,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb  is  exceeding  dreadful;  for  if  the  Re 
deemer,  that  appeases  the  wrath  of  God,  Himself 
be  our  wrathful  enemy,  ("through  our  rejection 
of  His  atonement,")  where  shall  we  have  a 
friend  to  plead  for  us?  Th<>y  perish  without 
remedy,  who  perish  by  the  wrath  of  the  Redee 
mer. — Ver.  17.  As  men  have  their  day  of  oppor 
tunity,  and  their  seasons  of  gr-ice,  so  God  has 
His  day  of  righteous  wrath;  and  when  that 
dny  comes,  the  most  stout-hearted  sinners  will 
not  be  able  to  stand  before  Him.  —  From  Bo- 
NAR  :  Ver.  10.  How  long?  These  words  oc 
cur  frequently  in  Scripture,  and  are  spoken 
in  various  ways:  1.  As  from  man  to  man; 

2.  As    from    man    to  God  ;    3.   As  from  God  to 
man.      Passing  by  the  first  mode  of  their  usase 
— comp  Job  viii.  2;  xix.  2;  Ps   iv.  2;  Ixii.  3 — 
we  come  to  the  other  two.     1.    The  Words  as  from 
man  to  God;  comp.  Ps.  vi.  3  ;   xiii.  1  ;   xxxv.  17  ; 
Ixxiv.  10;    Ixxix.  5;    Ixxxix.  46;    xc.  13;xciv. 

3,  4;   Hah.  i.  2;   Rev.  vi.  10.     In  these  passages 
they  are  the  language,    (1)    Of  complaint.     Not 
murmuring  or  fretting,   but  what  the  Psalmist 
calls  "  complaining,"  an  expression  of  weariness 


under  burdens.  (2.)  Submission.  (3.)  Inquiry. 
(4.)  Expectation.  2.  The  words  as  from  God  to 
man;  comp.  Ex.  x.  3;  xvi.  28;  Josh,  xviii.  3;  1 
Kings  xviii.  21  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  2;  Prov.  i.  22;  vi. 
'J ;  Jer.  iv.  14.  Taking  up  these  words  of  God 
as  spoken  to  different  classes,  we  would  dwell  on 
the  following  points:  (1).  Long -suffering.  It  is 
this  that  is  expressed  in  the  passage  in  Jeremiah. 
('!.)  Expostulation.  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  ?  (3  )  Entreaty.  God  beseeches 
man.  (4.)  Earnestness.  (5.)  Sorrow.  (6.)  Upbraid 
ing.  (7.)  Warning,'] 

SECTION  SIXTH. 

Ideal  heavenly  World  picture  of  the  Seven  Peniten 
tial  Trumpets.     (Ch.  vii.) 

General. — The  Invisible  Church  h»re  and  be 
yond:  here,  the  sealed — militant  conquerors:  be 
yond,  blessed  conquerors.  The  Sealing,  and  its 
doctrinal  import  ,6oKiufj  characterized  by  James 
as  6iK.aiovi> ;  Rom.  v.  4;  James  ii.  21).  The  ne 
glect  of  the  distinction  between  justification  and 
sealing  has  resulted  in  a  sad  obscuration  of  the 
evangelic  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification, 
especially  in  three  great  theological  school-cir 
cles.  According  to  the  idea  of  the  Apostle 
James,  Abraham  was  justified.  Gen.  xv.,  and 
sealed,  Gen.  xxii.  Since  justification  always  takes 
place  in  a  forum  of  justice,  and  since  there  are 
different  sorts  of  forums  (see  the  Art.  by  IERS- 
TEEQEN  in  Herzog's  Encyklopiidie),  James  could 
speak  of  justification  as  an  imputation  of  faith 
as  righteousness,  and  apply  the  term  of  ftmaiovv 
to  sealing.  In  the  one  case,  the  court  of  con 
science  was  intended,  in  the  other  the  forum  of 
the  Church  was  contemplated  ("and  he  was  called 
the  friend  of  God").  See  the  Lange  Com.  on  James 
ii.  [and  on  Rom.  v.]. — The  Sealing  has  reference 
not  solely  to  the  last  time,  but,  through  the  whole 
succession  of  the  New  Testament  time  (which  is, 
indeed,  in  a  general  sense  denominated  the  last 
time),  to  the  assurance  of  saints  in  face  of  the 
temptations  of  this  world.  That  is,  the  Sealing  in 
ch.  vii.  relates  to  the  Trumpets  in  ch.  viii.  That 
which  the  four  Angels  are  stationed  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  to  accony>li.*h — namely,  to 
loose  the  four  winds  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of  the 
world  in  all  its  ground-forms,  upon  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  to  injure  them:  upon  the  theocratic  Divine 
institution,  or  the  Church,  and  upon  national 
life,  to  purge  them  through  great  temptations — 
this,  we  repeat,  is  fulfilled  in  the  judgments  of 
the  Trumpets.  In  reference,  however,  to  these 
temptations,  which  shaka  and  imperil  the  visible 
Church,  the  invisible  Church  is  represented  as 
assured — assured,  partly  through  the  sealing  ef 
fected  here  and  partly  through  the  entry  of  the 
blessed  into  the  Church  Triumphant  beyond. 
When  it  is  declared  that  the  Angels  may  not  loose 
the  winds  of  temptation  until  the  sealing  is  con 
summated,  in  the  priority  of  the  time  of  the  seal 
ing  the  priority  of  strength  in  the  sealed  is  ex 
pressed.  They  are  established  through  the  gift 
of  the  grace  of  steadfastness.  In  chnp.  xiv.  we 
learn  that  their  approval  was  conditioned  by 
1  uprightness,  purity,  and  the  avoidance  of  false 
hood,  hut  we  must  first  know  that  their  sealing 
is  entirely  a  work  of  grace. — On  the  import  of 
the  four  winds  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
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the  earth  itself,  the  sea,  the  trees,  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  ihe  injuring,  the  number  144,000,  see  the 
EXEQ.  NOTES. 

We  have  already  demons! rated  that  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  as 
having  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  last 
time,  is  utterly  untenable.  The  symbolic  desig 
nation  of  the  chosen  servants  of  God  by  the  nainn 
of  the  spiritual  Israel,  is,  however,  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  has  in 
view  the  general  hope  of  a  restoration  of  Israel 
at  the  same  time  that  he  contemplates  a  more  ex 
tended  class  of  elect  persons.  For  as  the  sym 
bolic  name  of  Israel  does  not  exclude  believers 
from  the  Gentiles,  neither  does  it  shut  out  be 
lieving  Jew?,  or  the  hope  that  Israel,  as  a  peo 
ple,  will  yet  exercise  faith  in  their  long  neglected 
Messiah.  The  well-known  Judaistic  apprehen 
sion  of  the  Sealing — discussed  by  us  in  the  Exe- 
getical  Division — bears  upon  it  not  only  the  exe- 
gftical  stain  of  gross  literalness.  but  also  the 
blot  of  dogmatical  error,  in  maintaining  that  in 
the  end  of  the  times  Israel  could  again  possess 
nitional  prerogatives  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
when  it  was  precisely  on  account  of  its  preten 
sions  to  such  prerogatives  in  the  midst  of  the 
ages  that  the  nation  iacurred  rejection. 

Furthermore,  the  architectonics  and  symmetry 
of  the  table  of  the  sealed  plead  for  its  symbolical 
character.  The  special  duodecenary,  running 
through  the  general  duodecenary  and  multiplied 
invariably  by  the  leonic  number  1000,  is  the  ever 
recurring  expression  of  sacred  fullness,  sacred 
completeness.  Again,  the  free  arrangement  and 
modification  of  the  list  of  the  twelve  Tribes  (see 
EXEQ.  NOTKS)  are  in  favor  of  this  symbolical 
character;  and  it  is  no  less  supported  by  the 
perfect  cob'r  iin-ition.  of  individual  Tribes  in  re 
spect  of  tie  number  selected  from  each.  We 
must,  here  repeat  the  statement  previously  made 
elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  selection  does  not 
exclude  further  circles  of  blessed  ones.  The 
Fame  literal  exegesis  which,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
exceptionally  favors  Judaism,  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  inflict  most  serious  detriment  upon 
it  if  it  were  proposed  to  apprehend  the  text  as 
declaring  that  many  Jews  should,  in  the  last 
times,  become  believers,  but  that  their  number, 
however,  should  not  exceed  144.000.  The  sealed 
are  the  true  stand-holders  of  the  living  Church 
throughout  the  ages  of  the  Church,  the  pillars, 
against  which  many  who  are  weak  lean  for 
support. 

This  truth  is  immediately  expressed  by  the 
second  part  of  the  vision,  the  vision  of  the  innu 
merable  throng  of  blessed  ones.  These  are  cha 
racterized  by  the  following  items:  1.  They  form 
a  countless  throng;  in  antithesis  to  doctrinal 
particularism.  2.  They  are  from  all  nations  and 
tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues;  in  antithesis  to 
exegetical  particularism,  which  stamps  the  Apo 
calypse  with  a  Judaistic  tendency.  8.  They  are 
perfected:  they  stand  before  the  Throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb,  clothed  in  white  robes — the 
adornment  of  holiness — and  palms — as  tokens 
of  victory,  peace  and  festival — in  their  hands; 
.in  antithesis  to  hierarchic  particularism,  which 
treats  of  an  immediate  entry  into  blessedness  in 
conformity  with  mediaeval  ideas  (confining  the 
.privilege  to  martyrs,  monks,  priests,  ascetics 


who  have  built  up  a  holiness  of  works,  and 
calendar  saints).  4  Their  cry:  The  salvation 
is  with  our  God,  etc  ; — thoroughly  evangelic; 
it  is  even  a  protest  against  all  righteousness  of 
works  and  doctrine.  With  our  God  and  the 
Lamb:  in  antithesis  both  to  pietistic-exclusive 
and  deistic-exclusive  forms  of  belief.  5.  The 
Amen  and  the  song  of  praise  of  the  whole  angel 
or  spirit  world 

The  great  Heaven-picture  of  the  perfected  is 
accompanied  by  heavenly  instructions  concern 
ing  the  origin  of  the  blessed,  their  endless  train, 
their  character  and  destiny.  Even  the  faith  of 
a  John  failed  to  grasp  the  origin  of  these  innu 
merable  throngs  of  blessed  ones  and  the  height 
at  which  they  had  arrived.  But  one  of  the 
Elders,  to  whom  the  depths  of  the  history  of  the 
Kingdom  are  no  secret,  vouchsafes  him  an  ex 
planation:  He  explains  (1)  whence  they  have 
come — viz.  out  of  great  tribulation.  All  come 
from  unknown  depths  of  suffering,  of  conflict — 
not  simply  from  visible  martyr-sufferings  (see 
Rom.  vi.).  They  have  all  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
With  the  depth  of  their  experience  of  suffering, 
corresponds  the  depth  of  their  experience  of 
salvation :  they  all  recognize  and  confess  the 
world-reconciling  Atonement.  But,  npain,  with 
these  depths,  corresponds  the  height  of  their 
goal.  Thus  we  have  (2)  an  explanation  as  to 
whither  they  have  arrived — viz.  bffore  the  Throne 
of  God,  to  a  blessed  priestly  service,  af  er  the 
type  of  life  in  the  Temple;  to  the  perfect  satis 
faction  of  every  longing,  and  to  freedom  from 
all  heat,  after  the  image  of  a  life  of  business, 
toil  and  wandering  (Ps.  xxiii.) ;  to  the  full  and 
comfortable  discovery  of  the  joyful  harvest  of 
the  seed  of  tears,  yea,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
heavenly  pearl  to  which  every  tear  has  turned 
(see  EXEG.  MOTES). 

Special. — [  Ver.  1  ]  Various  forms  of  the  spirit 
of  the  world  and  its  temptations. — Temptations 
as  Divine  dispensations. — Limited  as  to  time, 
place  and  degree. — Their  design. — [Vers.  2,  3.] 
Different  moments  in  the  development  of  salva 
tion — especially  sealing.  —  The  awakened  may 
fall;  but  it  is  the  distinction  of  the  sealed  that 
they  have  made  good  their  faith  in  the  battle  of 
life,  particularly  in  moments  of  great  sacrifice. 
— Men  in  Christ.  —  [Vers.  4-8.]  The  heroes  of 
Israel,  the  heroes  of  David,  as  types  of  God's 
heroes. — Chosen  stones,  flowers,  animals,  men, 
Christians. — The  Twelve  Tribes  as  types  of  the 
charisms. — Consecration  of  a  natural  gift  to  a 
gracious  gift,  through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. — 
Both  gifts  are  gifts  of  grace  in  the  broader  sense 
of  the  term — the  first  as  a  gift  of  unmerited 
creative  favor,  the  second  as  a  gift  of  unmerited 
redemptive  salvation. — The  Twelve  Tribes  types 
of  the  fullness  of  the  charisms  in  the  Kingdom  I 
of  God. — The  choice  of  them,  a  type  of  the  per 
sonally  and  historically  chosen. — The  number  ] 
1.000  as  a  figure  of  the  continual  presence  of 
Christ  in  His  Church  through  the  whole  aeon. — 
Comparison  of  particular  characteristic  Tribes: 
Judah  and  Joseph  ;  Simeon  and  Levi ;  Joseph 
and  Benjamin. — [Ver.  9.]  The  visible  and  the 
invisible  Church. — The  two  spheres  of  the  invisi 
ble  Church,  in  this  world  and  in  the  Beyond. — 
In  the  visible  Church,  the  visible  appearance  of 
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he  Church  may  be   greatly   obscured.     If  the 
isible  Church  becomes  invisible  as  the   Church, 
he    invisible    Church    emerges    into   visibility, 
'his  remark  applies  to  every  time,  but  is   parti- 
ularly    true    of  the   last  time. — The    heavenly 
istival   of   Palms. — [Ver.  10.]     The    heavenly 
onfession  of  the  blessed. — Their  song. — [Vers. 
1,  12.]  The  song  of  praise   of  all  spirits  con- 
erning   the   consummation    of    the    blessed. — 
)oxologies  of  men  and  angels. — [Ver.  13.]    The 
atechism   of  John  which    the   Elder   institutes, 
ompared    with    the  catechism  of  Peter   (John 
xxi.). — [Ver.  14.]   Humility  of  the  great  Apostle 
as  manifested  in  his  answer  to  the  question  of 
he    Elder. — The    great,    eternal,    pilgrim    and 
estal  procession  of  blessed  souls  from  earth  to 
he  heavenly  Home. — [Ver.  15  ]  The  Throne. — 
Service  in  the  Temple. — The  glory  of  God  over 
m. — Analogous    passages:     IH.    xxv.    4  sqq. ; 
xlix.  10;  Pss.  xxiii.,  xci.,  cxxvi.  ;   Is.  Ixvi.  13. 

STARKE:  God  has  numbere  1  His  elect,  but 
heir  number  is  known  to  Him  alone.  If  He  has 
ounted  the  hairs  of  the  faithful,  He  has  surely 
Counted  their  persons. — The  same  number  in 
each  Tribe,  when  there  were  some  Tribes  that 
were  more  numerous  than  others,  shows  that 
God  bears  the  same  gracious  will  to  all  believers, 
of  whatsoever  race  or  people  they  be.  (The 
ext,  however,  has  reference  to  sealed  persons, 
and  the  numbers  are  symbolical.) — Ver.  13.  The 
best  and  fittest  mode  of  instruction — especially  for 
hose  who  are  young  and  simple — is  by  question 
ind  answer,  Gen.  iii.  9  ;  Luke  ii.  46,  47  (!). 

A.  II.  W.  BRANDT,  Anleitung  zum  Lesen  der  Of- 
fenb.  Joh.  (see  p.  73):  The  sealed.  John  does 
not  see  them  even  inspirit;  much  less  are  they 
o  be  seen  with  the  bodily  eye  in  their  substan- 
iality  on  earth.  Nevertheless  they  are  a  people 
of  God  on  earth,  having  His  Spirit,  and  num- 
>ered  by  Him,  in  the  sense  of  Matt.  x.  30.  They 
are  described,  in  prophetic  wise,  by  their  Old 
Testament  type,  whose  names  and  Tribes  are 
>resented  not  in  the  single  12,  but  by  12  x  12, 
ind  multiplied  by  thousands.  It  is  the  true  Is 
rael,  baptized  with  the  Spirit  and  consisting  of 
all  (?)  the  servants  of  God  who  are  born  of  the 
Spirit. — Vers.  9-12.  And  behold!  A  great  multi 
tude.  This  excites  the  astonishment  of  the  Seer, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  preceding  oc- 
jurrence  ;  he,  indeed,  did  not  see  the  sealed,  but 
this  multitude  visibly  appears  in  Heaven.  (A 
highly  significant  contrast.  Concerning  the 
sealed  on  earth  he  learns  only  the  tribal  charac 
ters  and  numbers  by  an  auricular  wonder;  the 
blessed,  on  the  other  hand,  are  presented  to  his 
contemplation  in  personal  distinctness  by  an 
ocular  wonder.) 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ver.  3.  God  has  particu 
lar  care  and  concern  for  His  own  servants  in 
times  of  temptation  and  corruption,  and  He  has 
a  way  to  secure  them  from  the  common  infec 
tion:  He  first  establishes  them,  and  then  He 
tries  them;  He  has  the  timing  of  their  trials  in 
His  own  hand. — Ver.  9.  Before  the  throne,  and  be 
fore  the  Lamb.  In  acts  of  religious  worship  we 
come  nigh  to  God,  and  are  to  conceive  ourselves 
as  in  His  special  presence;  and  we  must  come 
to  God  hy  Christ ;  the  throne  of  God  would  be  in 
accessible  to  sinners,  were  it  not  for  a  Mediator. 
— Vers.  13-17.  Here  we  have  a  description  of 


the  honor  and  happiness  of  those  who  have  faith 
fully  served  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  suffered 
for  Him.  Note,  1.  The  low  and  desolate  state 
they  had  foroierly  been  in.  The  wiy  to  heaven 
lies  through  many  tribulations;  but  tribulation, 
how  great  soever,  shall  not  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God.  2.  The  means  by  which  they  had 
been  prepared  for  the  great  honor  and  happi 
ness  they  now  enjoyed;  they  had  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
It  is  not  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  themselves,  but 
the  bluod  of  the  Lamb,  that  can  wash  away  sin, 
and  make  the  soul  pure  and  clean  in  the  sight 
of  God.  3.  The  blessedness  to  which  they  are 
now  advanced,  being  thus  prepared  for  it.  They 
are  happy,  (1)  In  their  station,  for  they  are  be 
fore  the  throne  of  God  night  and  day,  and  He 
dwells  among  them;  they  are  in  that  presence  where 
there  is  fullness  of  joy.  (2)  In  their  employment, 
for  they  serve  God  continually,  without  weakness, 
drowsiness,  or  weariness;  heaven  is  a  state  of 
service,  though  not  of  suffering:  of  rest,  but  not 
of  sloth;  it  is  a  praising,  delightful  rest.  (3) 
In  their  freedom  from  all  the  inconveniences  of 
this  preseat  life  ;  a.  From  all  want,  and  sense  of 
want ;  They  hunger  and  thirst  no  more.  b.  From 
all  sickness  and  pain;  they  shall  never  be 
scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  any  more.  4.  Jn 
the  love  and  conduct  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  He  shall 
feed  them,  He  shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of 
waters.  (5)  In  being  delivered  from  all  sorrow, 
or  occasion  of  it;  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes.] 

SECTION  SEVENTH. 

The   Seven     Penitential    Trumpets.      Earth-picture, 
(Chaps,  viii.  1 — ix.  21.) 

General. — Since  there  is  an  increase  of  disagree 
ment  in  the  different  expositions  of  this  eighth 
chapter,  and,  by  consequence,  an  augmented  inst- 
curity  attaching  to  any  exposition  of  it  hitherto 
offered,  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  caution 
in  the  theoretic  and  practical  application  of  it. 

Many,  for  instance,  consider  ch.  vii.  as  an 
episode,  and  affirm  au  immediate  connection  of 
ch.  viii.  with  ch.  vi.  We,  on  the  contrary,  re 
gard  ch.  vii.  as  the  heavenly  phase  of  the  Earth- 
picture  which  follows  it  in  the  vision  of  the 
Trumpets.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Seven  Trum 
pets  are  a  loosing  of  the  four  winds  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church  and  national  life  (earth  and  sea).  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  we  have  to  do  alto 
gether  with  darkenings  of  the  visible  Church,  with 
spiritual  occurrences  presented  under  co.«mical 
forms.  These  darkenings  are.  agreeably  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Church,  judgments  ;  for  indi 
vidual  Christians,  they  are  temptations  [or  test 
ings]  ;  as  dispensations  of  the  Lord,  they  are  ad 
monitions  and  arousing  summonses  to  repentance 
and  to  combat — and,  hence,  Trumpets. 

Ihesilence  in  Heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
denotes  that  heavenly  bracing  and  arming  for 
which  the  whole  great  hour  of  temptation  [chap, 
iii.  10]  gives  occasion. 

Even  the  Seven  Angels  with  the  Trumpets  must 
restrain  themselves  and  wait  for  the  right  mo 
ment,  like  the  Four  Angels  in  the  preceding  chap 
ter.  Their  waiting  has  a  common  purpose  with 
that  of  the  Four  Angels.  The  latter  waited  for 
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the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  work  of  seal 
ing  ;  the  former  wait  for  the  consummation  of 
the  human  prayers  of  the  saints,  which  corres 
pond  with  the  work  of  sealing.  Thus  the  spirit 
of  prayer  must  constitute  the  Church's  defence 
against  the  coming  temptations.  The  prayers 
which  ascend  from  earth  must,  however,  be  com 
pleted  in  Heaven.  Their  purification  from 
earthly  passion — -e.  g.,  of  confessionalism  or  na 
tionalism — is  first  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
supplementing  with  incense,  which  an  Angel 
with  a  golden  censer,  in  which  much  incense  is 
given  him  for  the  heavenly  altar  of  incense,  adds 
to  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  In  accordance  with 
Scripture,  this  figure  can  be  understood  solely 
of  the  heavenly  intercession  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Next  the  other  function  of  the  Angel  is 
represented — the  emptying  of  the  censer,  previ 
ously  filled  with  fire  from  the  altar,  upon  the 
earth.  This  is  indicative,  without  doubt,  of  the 
missions  of  the  high-priestly  Spirit,  of  Christ 
from  Heaven,  the  effects  of  which  missions  are 
figuratively  represented  in  voices,  thunders, 
lightnings,  and  earthquake  (see  the  EXEQ. 
NOTES).  The  two-fold  continuance  of  Christ's 
work,  in  His  eternal  Spirit,  consists  in  a  divec- 
tion  towards  God  in  intercession,  and  a  direction 
towards  the  Church  on  earth  in  the  outpourings 
of  His  Spirit,  accompanied  by  the  glowing  coals 
of  His  high-priestly  temper  of  love  and  sacrifice. 

The  First  Four  Trumpets  (see  EXEG.  NOTES). 
[Ver.  7.]  The  first  darkening  of  the  Church 
owes  its  origin  to  fanaticism  ;  this  appears  as  a 
judgment  upon  the  lack  of  inward  devotion  and 
sincerity. — [Vers.  8,  9.]  The  second  great  tempta 
tion  [ortrialj  is  the  spread  of  fanaticism,  in  which 
a  gre.it  mountain,  a  theocratic,  ecclesiastico-po- 
litical  institution,  begins  to  burn  and  plunges 
into  the  sea — Christian  national  life. — [Vers.  10, 
11.]  This  calls  forth  the  reactions  of  embitter- 
ment — deviations  [or  dissents],  apostasies,  indi 
cated  by  the  burning  star  which  falls  upon  the 
rivers  and  fountains. — [Ver.  12.]  A  result  of 
these  three  destructive  and  corrupHve  agencies, 
which,  with  all  their  contrasts,  work  together, 
is  the  great  spiritual  diminution  of  the  sunlight 
of  revelation,  the  moonlight  of  natural  revelation 
(which,  amid  all  the  advances  of  natural  science, 
may  still  become  obscured),  and  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  spiritual  stars  in  the  Church. 

The  Last  Three  Trumpets.  These  are  distin 
guished  from  the  first  four  Trumpets  and  raised 
above  them,  primarily  in  that  they  are  heralded 
by  an  Eagle,  which  flies  through  the  midst  of 
Heaven  and  proclaims  their  approach,  and  se 
condly  by  the  Eagle's  designation  of  them  as  three 
ivoes  upon  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  We 
remark  here,  by  way  of  addition,  that  the  scope 
of  the  first  woe  is  accurately  defined  as  the 
sphere  of  the  Fifth  Trumpet  (ch.  ix.  1-11).  No 
less  definite  is  the  determination  of  the  sphere 
of  the  second  woe  as  the  sphere  of  the  Sixth 
Trumpet  (ch.  ix.  12-21).  As  chs.  x.  and  xi.  ]- 
14  relate  to  the  seven  sealed  Thunders,  and  in  a 
sense  form  a  real  episode  between  the  Trumpets, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  regard  the  second  woe  un 
der  a  formal  aspect,  as  closed  with  ch.  ix.  21,  as 
to  conceive  of  it  as  continued  through  ch.  x., — in 
accordance  with  the  material  point  of  view  to 
which  we  adhered  on  p.  226,  to  the  adoption  of 


j  which  we  were  particularly  influenced  by  ch.  x.  4. 
|  The  lack  of  precision  in  the  construction  of  this 
I  portion   of  the  Apocalypse   is  owing  to  the  fact 
1  that  the  Apocalyptist  was  in  the  main  desirous 
j  of  depicting,  under  the  cycle  of  the  Seven  Thun 
ders,  only  the  activity  of  the  Two  Witnesses,  but 
found  occasion  to  communicate  the  issue  of  their 
history  as  well. 

From  the  material  point  of  view,  the  incipient 
apostasy,  depicted  ch.  xi.  1-14,  certainly  forms  a 
supplement  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sixth  Trumpet. 
The  Eagle's  cries  of  Woe  upon  the  dwellers  on 
the  earth,  are  expressive  of  the  fact  that  the  Spi 
rit  of  prophecy  now,  in  lofty  majesty,  announces 
three  universal  temptations  [trials]  which  are  to 
come  upon  all  men  and  which  shall  be  so  mighty 
as  to  maka  it  manifest,  from  the  outset  that  the 
majority  will  fall  when  exposed  to  them,  whilst  the 
minority,  constituted  by  the  sealed,  will  have  to 
undergo  the  sorest  afflictions  and  persecutions. 

In  respect  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Trumpets,  we 
refer  to  the  EXEGETICAL  NOTES.  Although,  for 
our  own  part,  we  regard  our  view  as  thoroughly 
grounded  (especially  by  the  circumstances  that 
the  locusts  of  the  Fifih  Trumpet  so  torment  men 
as  to  plunge  them  in  despair,  without  killing 
them,  and  that  the  fiery  horses  of  the  Sixth 
Trumpet  kill  men — which  must,  doubtless,  be 
understood  as  significant  of  a  spiritual  killing), 
it  is  requisite  that  the  security  of  the  foundation 
of  this  exegesis  should  be  additionally  mani 
fested  before  any  superstructure  is  erected  upon 
it.  The  founding  of  homiletical  and  practical 
applications  upon  the  traditional  Church-histo 
rical  exposition,  e.  g.,  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  locusts  are  Mohammedans  and  Apollyon  the 
caliphs,  and  that  the  horses  of  the  Sixth  Trumpet 
are  the  second  deluge  of  Mohammedans — the  ap 
pearance  of  the  Turks  (Sander;  according  to 
Von  Meyer,  the  locusts  denote  the  mediaeval 
priesthood,  the  horses  being  Oriental  barbarians 
in  general) — has,  like  kindred  expositions,  not 
such  evidence  in  its  favor  as  evangelical  preach 
ing  and  instruction  demand. 

Especially  noteworthy,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  fun 
damental  thought  that  the   destructive  agencies 
depicted  in  the  Seven  Trumpets,  are  set  forth  in 
plastic  figures    of  disturbed  nature — in  part,  of 
the  most  horrible  unnaturalness.     A  rain  of  hail 
and  fire,  mingled  with  blood  ;   a  great  mountain, 
!  plunging,  burning,  into   the   sea;   a  star  falling 
j  from  Heaven,  and,  burning  like  a  torch,  poison 
ing  many  rivers  and  fountains  ;   sun,  moon,  ant" 
stars,     shorn    of    a    third    of    their    brightness 
— all  consternating  images  of  a  disturbance  of 
nature.      Under  the  Fifth  Trumpet,  however,  thd 
most  terrific  contradictions  of  nature  are  exhii 
bited:   locusts  that  eat  no   green    thing,  but,   o 
the  contrary,  sting  men  after  the  manner  of  scor 
pions;  having  hair  like  the  hair  of  women,  an 
teeth  like  lions'  teeth,  etc.  ;  these  make  their  ap 
pearance  as  a  mere  prelude   to    the   fiery  horse 
of  the  Sixth  Trumpet,  which  seem  to  drag  the 
riders   along  with  them,   which  bite  with  thei 
snake-like  tails  as  with  mouths,  and  vomit  fror 
their   mouths  fire,  smoke  and  brimstone.     Bu 
not  until  the  Seventh  Trumpet  is  the  contradit 
lion  of  nature  consummated  in  the  figures  of  th 
Dragon,  the  Beast,  and  the  Woman  who  rides  upo 
the  Beast.     With  a  master-touch  at  which  we  ca 
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'Ut  marvel,  evil  Is  here  throughout  delineated  in  | 
xtravagant  contradictions,  as  unnaturalness. 

Special. — We  note  only  such  items  as  appear 
o  us  to  be  more  or  less  firmly  established. — 
)arkenings  of  the  Church,  judgtnems  of  God. — 
'he  Trumpets  of  God — Divine  judgments  upon 
tie  unfaithful — as  summonses  of  the  faithful  to 
attle,  and  as  calls  to  awakening  and  repentance 
or  all. — [Ver.  1.]  The  silence  in  Heaven  a  sign  of 
lie  great  sympathy  of  the  heavenly  Church  in  its 
oreview  of  the  trials  of  the  Church  on  earth. — 
Vers.  3,  4.]  Completion  of  the  prayers  of  be- 
icvers  by  the  intercession  of  Christ  in  Heaven. 
—[Ver.  5.  J  The  fire  of  the  health-bringing  Spi- 
it,  falling  from  Heaven  in  order  to  the  vitalizing 
f  the  Church,  that  the  fire  of  judgment  may  not 
n  the  end  fall  upon  her  from  Heaven. — [Ver. 
.]  The  series  of  Trumpets  of  judgment  and  re- 
entance,  a  continual  climactic  succession,  in 
ccordance  with  the  increasing  development  of 
lankind. —  [Ver.  7.]  Fanaticism,  a  mixture  of 
rost  and  fire  (icy  coldness  of  heart  and  carnal 
.eat  of  the  imagination),  mingled  with  blood. — 
Ver.  8.]  What  can  be  understood,  in  a  spiri- 
ual  sense,  by  a  burning  mountain,  falling  into 
lie  sea? — [Vers.  10,  11.]  Since  Satan  has  been 
tyled  a  star,  falling  from  Heaven,  we  may 
esignate  the  falling  star  called  Wormwood, 
postasy,  that  has  its  origin  in  embitterment. 
—Intellectual  -or  spiritual  rivers,  currents  and 
ountains  in  humanity ;  their  destinations  and 
nanifold  empoisonment. — [Ver.  12.]  Darken- 
ng  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  lights  of  Chris- 
endom,  and  the  sins  which  must  have  preceded 
uch  darkening. — [Ver.  13.]  The  Eagle  of  pro- 
ihecy. — Warning  cry  of  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
ihecy,  concerning  the  whole  earth. — As  a  woe- 
ry,  it  has  reference  to  the  earthly-minded. — 
'he  great  dispensations  of  woe  upon  the  earth 
ire,  incontrovertibly,  great  general  tempta- 
ions  (no  cry  of  woe  was  heard  at  the  forth- 
;oing  of  the  three  sombre  horsemen).  —  [Ch.  ix. 
.]  The  abyss,  as  the  middle  region  between 
lades  and  hell.— [Vers.  2-11.]  The  soul-suffer- 1 
ngs  of  humanity,  accompanying  its  development,  ' 
hrough  the  medium  of  Christianity,  in  the  sphere  ! 
if  all  spiritually  unsound  life. — Allspiritualmani-  i 
'estations  which,  by  reason  of  great  internal  con-  ! 
radictions,  assume  a  monstrous  character,  judge 
hemselvcs.  They  are,  however,  the  means  of  | 
he  spiritual  ruin  of  the  blinded  individuals  who 
rield  themselves  up  to  them.  Examples  of  such 
jontradiction  may  be  given  in  abundance,  and 
jonsist,  especially,  of  pretensions  to  high  spirit-1 
aal  life,  conjoined  with  enslaving  ordinances ! 
Montanism);  pretensions  to  high  Christian; 
sanctity,  conjoined  with  pitiless  severity  (Nova-  i 
ianism) ;  pretensions  to  purity  from  the  influ 
ence  of  world  and  state,  conjoined  with  a  system  j 
sf  robbery  (Donatism),  etc. — [Vers.  13-19.] 
Manifestations  of  unnaturalness  in  the  religious 
ind  moral  world  are  armies  of  corruptive  and 
Jestructive  agencies  slaying  spiritually  and, 
'ndirectly,  also  physically. — The  horses  of  cor- 
•uption  and  destruction  run  away  with  their 
riders. — [Vers.  20,  21.]  Impenitence  under  the 
judgments  of  God,  considered  under  the  antithe 
sis  of  bigotry  and  the  service  of  sin  (seechs.  xx. 
and  xxi.).  Bigotry  and  sensuality  are  prominent 
features  of  the  most  modern  forms  of  corruption. 


STARKE  :  This  author  gives  a  singular  inter 
pretation  of  the  silence  in  Heaven  as  a  time  im 
mediately  succeeding  the  great  judgment  and 
destruction  of  the  Antichristian  kingdom,  viz. 
the  thousand  years  (a  half  hour!).  In  com 
menting  on  th#  consecutive  Trumpets,  Starke 
cites,  as  usual,  two  adverse  explanation?,  the 
one  class  given  by  those  who  regard  the  Trum 
pets  as  fulfilled,  the  other  by  those  who  look 
upon  them  as  to  come. 

CHRISTOPH  PAULUS,  Blicke  in  die  Weissagung, 
etc.  (see  p.  73) :  Only  the  first  judgment  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Trumpet,  nnd  the  last  at  the 
time  of  the  seventh  Vial  of  Anger  are  accom 
plished  by  hail;  they  alone,  therefore  (because 
hail  comes  from  above?),  appear  as  a  result  of 
immediate  Divine  interference,  as  an  immediate 
demonstration  of  Divine  power.  All  the  other 
judgments,  from  the  second  to  the  last,  bear  the 
stamp  of  historical  occurrences  (?). — Judgment 
of  the  fourth  Trumpet.  No  remarkable  occur 
rence  on  earth,  no  historical  event  distinguishes 
the  time  of  the  fourth  Trumpet;  nothing  of  im 
portance  happens,  but  a  condition  is  gradually 
brought  about  in  which  the  brightness  of  all 
Divine  authority  on  earth  is  obscured  ;  Church, 
laws  and  magistrates  lose  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  reputation  and  influence. 

Literature. — VETTER,  Die  sieben  Posannen, 
Breslau,  1860  (see  p.  75). 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ch.  viii.  35.  Observe,  1. 
All  the  saints  arc  a  praying  people  ;  2.  Times  of 
danger  should  be  praying  times,  and  so  should 
times  of  great  expectation  ;  3.  The  prayers  of  the 
saints  themselves  stand  in  need  of  the  incense  and 
intercession  of  Christ  to  make  them  acceptable 
and  effectual,  and  there  is  provision  made  by 
Christ  to  that  purpose;  4.  The  prayers  of  the 
saints  come  up  before  God  in  a  cloud  of  incense; 
no  prayer  thus  recommended  was  ever  denied 
audience  and  acceptance  ;  5.  These  prayers  that 
were  thus  accepted  in  heaven  produced  great 
changes  upon  earth  in  return  to  them. — Vers. 
7-12.  Note,  1.  When  the  gospel  is  coldly  received 
and  not  permitted  to  have  its  proper  effect  upon 
heart  and  life,  it  is  usually  followed  by  dreadful 
judgments.  2.  God  gives  warning  to  men  of 
His  judgments  before  He  sends  them  ;  He  sounds 
an  alarm  by  the  written  word,  by  ministers,  by 
men's  own  consciences,  and  by  the  signs  of  the 
times;  so  that  if  a  people  be  surprised,  it  is 
their  own  fault.  3.  The  anger  of  God  against 
a  people  makes  dreadful  work  with  them  ;  it 
embitters  all  their  comforts,  and  makes  even 
life  itself  bitter  and  burdensome.  4.  God  does 
not  in  this  world  stir  up  all  His  wrath,  but  sets 
bounds  to  the  most  terrible  judgments.  5.  Cor 
ruptions  of  doctii-ne  and  worship  in  the  Church 
are  themselves  great  judgments,  and  the  usual 
causes  and  tokens  of  other  judgments. — Ch.  ix. 
2.  The  Devil  carries  on  his  designs  by  blinding 
the  eyes  of  men,  by  extinguishing  light  and 
knowledge,  and  promoting  ignorance  and  error; 
he  first  deceives  men,  and  then  destroys  them  ; 
wretched  souls  follow  him  in  the  dark,  or  they 
durst  not  follow  him. — Ver.  16.  He' Who  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts  has  vast  armies  at  His  command, 
to  serve  His  own  purposes. 

[From  VAUOHAJJ:  Ch.  ix.  2.  If  men  will  not 
have  heaven  open  to  them,  if  they  will  break 
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off  the  connection  between  earth  and  heaven, 
they  must  expect  to  have  that  between  earth 
and  hell  opened.] 

SECTION  EIGHTH. 
Veiled    Heaven- Picture    of    the    Seven    Thunders. 

(Ch.  x.  1-11.) 

General. — Here  the  mystery  of  prophecy  is 
raised  to  a  higher  power  within  the  mysterious 
Apocalypse  itself.  A  contrast  evon  is  presented 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  Seven  Thunders 
are  to  be  specially  sealed  (ch.  x.  4),  whilst  the 
Revolution  in  general  is  not  to  he  sealed  (ch. 
xxii.  10).  We  have  already  endeavored  to  ex 
plain  the  motive  of  this  special  sealing,  and  have 
at  the  same  time  set  forth  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Seer  has  in  a  correspondent  exoteric  form 
furnished  a  sketch  of  the  sealed  esoteric  contents 
of  the  Seven  Thunders  (ch.  xi.  1-14).  For  Chris 
tianity  can  in  no  point  be  absolutely  esoterical. 
It  may  also  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  elements 
of  the  Seven  Thunders  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  and  even  in  the  Gospels. 
There  is,  e.  g.  (if  we  regard  thunder  as  the  sym 
bol  of  a  spiritual  purification  of  the  atmosphere 
and  refreshment  of  life),  an  oppugnment  of 
orthodoxistic  legality  in  the  Epistle  of  James;  a 
reform  of  unfree  chiliastic  externality  in  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  in  both  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians ;  libertinism  is  opposed  by 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  ;  the  Pauline  Epistles  reform,  in  rich  gra 
dation,  the  faith,  the  Church,  Christology,  etc.; 
and  beyond  them  there  is  yet  another  Joh;m- 
nean  reform  of  Christian  gnosis.  John  not  only 
knew  that  the  Law,  as  the  first  reformation  of 
Israel,  was  given  amid  thunder  and  lightning, 
that  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah  had  formed  a 
turning  point  between  the  legal  and  the  Mes- 
sianico-prophetic  period,  but  he  had  also  him 
self  been  present  when  Christ's  prayer  for  the 
glorification  of  His  Father's  name  was  answered 
with  a  word  of  assent  that  sounded  like  thunder. 
And  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  development  of 
revelation  that  thunder,  which  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  was  a  symbol  of  the  Law,  should  become  for 
the  Son  of  Thunder,  under  the  New  Covenant,  a 
symbol  of  the  Gospel  and  its  seven-fold  holy 
evolutions.  In  respect  of  the  beautiful,  elevated 
and  elevating  aspect  of  thunder,  even  the  Scan 
dinavian  mythology  is  in  advance  of  the  stand 
point  of  popular  terror,  so  largely  occupied  in 
Christendom  with  regard  to  this  phenomenon 
(comp.  also  Sophocles,  (Edipus  at  Colonos). 

In  referring,  at  this  juncture,  to  our  EXEG. 
NOTES,  it  will  be  understood,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  is  the  part  of  Homiletics  to  treat 
the  present  section  of  the  Seven  Thunders  with 
especial  caution,  although,  of  course,  the  pheno 
mena  accompanying  the  voices  of  the  Thunders 
are  not  sealed.  As  to  the  sealing  itself,  the  expres 
sion  is  to  be  taken  in  its  broader  sense.  In  a 
literal  sense,  written  matter  is  sealed;  but  here 
the  command  is :  write  not. 

Special. — a.  [Vers.  2,  3.]  The  Anqrl  of  the 
End-time.  A  presage  and  symbol  of  the  Coming 
of  Christ.  1.  His  appearance ;  2.  The  little 
book  in  his  hand  relating  to  the  end-time;  3. 
His  dominion  and  power:  his  feet  planted  on 
the  land  and  the  sea;  4.  His  cry  as  the  roaring 


of  a  lion — the  awakening  call  to  the  awakin; 
seven  Thunders.  The  word  of  Christ,  the  eter 
nal  source  of  all  spiritual  operations  in  th 
Church.— b.  [Vers.  3-7.]  The  Seven  Thunders  a 
mysterious  mediations  of  the  end-time.  A 
sealed  mysteries.  The  more  complete  their  seal 
ing  as  canonical  and  doctrinal  certainties  o; 
prophecy,  the  more  powerful  their  operatic! 
upon  the  religious  presentiment,  the  feelings 
the  spirit  of  prayer.  The  Seven  Thunders  ii 
nature  (Ps.  xxix.),  emblems  of  the  Seven  Thun 
ders  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. — The  mysteries  01 
Christianity,  prefigured  by  the  mysteries  of  th 
Theocratic  Sanctuary;  manifest  in  the  facts  am 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  (1  Tim 
Hi.  16);  mediated  by  the  evangelic  form  of  mys 
tery  (Matt.  x.  27),  by  mysteries  sacramental 
Church-historic  (disci.plina  arcani),  especiall' 
those  pertaining  to  the  mediaeval  period  oi 
Church-history,  and  by  eschatogical  mysteries 
— The  sealing  of  the  Thunders,  the  mystery  ol 
mysteries. — The  certainty  of  certainties,  or  th< 
solemn  oath  of  the  Angel  concerning  the  ap 
proaching  end. — The  oaths  of  God  recorded  ii 
Holy  Writ  are  Divine  assurances  which  re-echi 
in  the  surest  certainty  of  elect  human  hearts.— 
How  is  this  to  be  understood — to  wit,  that  th 
time  of  Christ's  coming  is  unknown,  that  i 
may,  in  a  chronological  sense,  still  be  distant 
and  yet  that  it  is  emphatically  near?  1.  W 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  constant,  uncheckabli 
movement  toward  that  goal;  2.  The  movemen 
is  continually  increasing  in  rapidity,  and  th 
catastrophe  of  this  periodic  course  will  come,  a 
all  events,  more  suddenly  than  we  think.  Th< 
motives  of  this  catastrophe  are  to  be  found  ii 
the  depths  of  the  religious  and  moral  worli 
(where  the  carcase,  etc.).  Every  great  event  has 
from  time  immemorial,  taken  men  by  surprise 
like  a  sort  of  Last  Day. — The  time  of  t  he  Seventl 
Trumpet,  the  time  of  the  end. — The  blessei 
secrets  intrusted  to  the  servants  of  God,  con 
trasted  with  the  unblessed  secrets  of  the  childrei 
of  wickedness. — c.  [Vers.  9-11]  New  and  secom 
calling  of  the  Seer. — Command  to  the  Seer  to  ea 
the  little  book.  The  act  itself,  and  its  import 
The  hearty  reception  of  the  prophecy  of  the  las 
lime  in  its  sweet  charm  and  its  convulsing  an> 
painful  effect.  (Anguish  and  terror,  especial), 
the  terrors  of  war,  not  only  attack  the  heart 
but  are  frequently  the  occasion  of  cholera-lik 
epidemics.) — The  converse  orders  of  the  opern 
tions  of  the  book,  as  presented  by  the  Ang< 
and  by  the  Seer.  Joy  and  sorrow,  says  hnma 
feeling;  sorrow  and  joy,  says  the  heavenl. 
Spirit. — Thou  must  prophesy  again,  or  the  com 
mission  to  publish  the  tidings  of  the  last  time  i 
the  midst  of  the  course  of  the  world,  as  an  im 
minent  Divine  doom  upon  the  whole  world,  pet 
pies  and  kings. 

STARK  E:  The  Lion  roareth — who  shall  n< 
fear,  examine  himself,  and  truly  repent  (Amo 
iii.  8)?  He  that  dwelleth  in  Heaven  may  kee 
silence  for  a  while,  but  in  His  own  time  He  sha 
speak  so  that  both  our  ears  shall  tingle.  (Ps.  ii  6 
1.21;  1  Sam.  iii  11).  — Some  commentators  thin 
that  they  (the  Seven  Thunders)  discovered  th 
saddest  fortunes  of  the  true  Church. — Here,  als< 
Starke  presents  the  antithetic  view  of  "thow 
who  regard  this  as  fulfilled"  and  "those  wh 
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deem  it  to  bo  still  future." — The  Prophets  and 
Apostles  did  not  write  down  all  things  that  they 
saw  and  heard,  but  only  so  much  as  was  necessary 
for  us  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost  commanded  them 
to  write. — Although  the  prophetic  predictions 
remain  for  a  time  sealed,  when  the  time  of  their 
fulfillment  and  denoument  arrives,  all  becomes 
intelligible  and  manifest  (Dan.  xii  9). 

JUNO  STILLING,  Die  Siegesgeschichte  der  chrisll. 
Religion  in  finer  gemeinniitzigen  Erkliirung  der  Of- 
fenb.  Joli.  (Sdmmtltche  Schriflen,  Vol.  III.  Stutt 
gart,  1835.  On  ch.  x.  1):  His  countenance shineth 
like  the  nun,  for  He  dwells  in  the  light  and  eu- 
lightens  all  things  that  He  looks  vpon;  since 
His  appearance  until  now  it  has  been  growing 
brighter  and  brighter.  About  His  head  the  rain 
bow  gleams ;  for  He  is  a  Messenger  of  the  Cove 
nant, — a  Messenger  Who  is  to  proclaim  the  un 
veiling  of  the  mystery  of  God,  in  which  mystery 
God's  covenant  with  Noah  and  all  His  promises 
are  to  be  fulfilled.  He  is  clothed  with  a  cloud — 
which  is  the  chariot  and  travelling  apparel  of 
Him  Who  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  (Rev.  i.  7; 
Dan.  vii.  13).  And  His  feet  are  like  pillars  of  fire ; 
for  where  He  stands,  He  stands  firm;  the  gates 
of  hell  cannot  move  Him  from  the  spot,  and 
whoso  thinks  to  drive  Him  away,  burns  his  own 
fingers.  All  this  is  surety  to  us  for  the  validity 
of  His  embassage,  for  the  truth  of  the  little  book 
that  He  has  in  His  baud,  and  which  John  now 
communicates  to  us. 

RIEMANN,  Die  Offe.nb.  St.  Joh.  (see  p.  73): 
Every  word  of  God,  as  heavenly  food  from  the 
tree  of  life,  is  sweet  when  we  first  receive  it  in 
faith,  but  afterwards,  though  the  sweetness  does 
not  cease,  it  becomes  bitter  also,  as  a  judge  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  when  the  old 
Adam  must,  sink  in  death  under  the  sharpness 
of  this  two-edged  sword:  again,  this  word  is 
doubly  sweet  when  it  proclaims  the  final  triumph 
of  Christ  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  it  is  bitter,  for  with  this  pro 
clamation  it  conjoins  lamentation  and  mourning 
and  woe  that  sorely  come  upon  the  Messianic 
Church  through  the  last  desperate  conflict  of 
the  prince  of  darkness  with  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

[From  THE  COMPRF.HENSIVR  COMMENTARY: 
Vers.  9-11.  It  becomes  God's  servants  to  digest 
in  their  own  souls  the  messages  they  bring  to 
others  in  His  name,  and  to  be  suitably  affected 
therewith  themselves;  also,  to  deliver  every 
message  with  which  they  are  charged,  whether 
pleasing  or  unpleasing  to  men.  (M.  HENRY.)] 

SECTION  NINTH. 

Exoteric  Intimations  from  the  Earth-picture  of  the 

Seven  Thunders.  (Chap.  xi.  1-14.) 
General. — The  remarks  made  by  us  in  refer 
ence  to  the  preceding  section,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  this.  The  exegetical  foundation  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  sure,  clear  and  firm  to  warrant 
the  erection  of  a  doctrinal  and  homiletical  su 
perstructure.  We  must  distinguish,  here  as  well 
as  elspwhere,  between  our  own  firm  conviction 
and  the  conventional  flatus  of  exegesis  in  the 
Church,  which  it  i*  not  admissible  to  leave  en 
tirely  out  of  consideration  in  an  official  under 
taking. 


We  must,  first  of  all,  settle  the  relation  which 
this  section  bears  to  the  preceding  one.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  Seven  Thunders  me 
recognizable  in  the  procedures  of  the  two  Sons  of  Oil, 
since  fire  goes  forth  from  their  mouths  and  thty  can 
shut  and  open  Heaven  like  Elijah 

Another  unmistakable  fact  is  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  sketch  of  those  Church-histori 
cal  circumstances  which  form  a  transition  to 
the  time  of  the  end. 

It  is  equally  certain,  furthermore,  that  in  the 
provision  concerning  the  Temple,  vers.  1,  2,  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  not 
a  prophecy  relaiing  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
to  be  apprehended  literally  and,  in  such  case, 
manifested  to  be  erroneous  In  regard  to  the  • 
Temple  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Two 
Witnesses,  as  well  as  the  judgment  at  the  close 
of  the  section,  we  refer  to  tbe  EXEQ.  NOTES.  A 
cautious  treatment  of  the  subject  niight  bise  it 
self  upon  the  following  fundamental  lines:  The 
inner  and  outer  (or  invisible  and  visible)  Church 
(vers.  1,  2) ;  the  New  Testament  order  of  God's 
Kingdom  in  the  antithesis  of  Church  and  Slate 
(vers.  3-7);  the  grave  prospect  that  the  hem 
ming  in  of  Antichristianity  will  at  some  fu 
ture  day  be  done  away  with  (vers.  7-10;  2 
Thess  ii.);  the  certainty  that  the  forms  of 
Church  and  State,  though  suffering  a  temporal 
extinction,  will  celebrate  their  resurrection  in 
the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (vers. 
11,  12).  Finally,  the  social  earthquake  con 
nected  with  the  preceding  events,  which  shakes 
the  New  Testament  City  of  God  of  externalized 
Christian  order  and,  by  a  precursory  judgment, 
calls  many  to  repentance,  whereby  such  as  com 
ply  with  the  call  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
consummate  apostasy  of  the  time  of  the  Beast, 
and  are  preserved  Irom  the  final  judgment  at  the 
Parousia  of  Christ. 

Special. — [Vers.  1,  2.]  The  Temple  arrange 
ments  of  the  Old  Covenant,  in  their  symbolic 
import  for  the  Christian  Church.  (a)  The 
priestly  Sanctuary,  which  has  become  one  with 
the  Holy  of  Holies;  (b)  the  Altar;  (c)  the  Wor 
shippers  ;  (d)  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles. — 
Import  of  the  outer  court :  a  figurative  testimony 
(1)  against  that  view  which  reckons  the  outer 
court  as  forming  part  of  the  Sanctuary;  (2) 
against  the  other  idea  which  denominates  the 
outer  court  the  world,  simply. 

[Ver.  3.]  The  two  ground-forms  of  witness 
concerning  Christ  in  the  Christian  iige:  The 
Churchly  communion,  and  the  Christian  and  hu 
mane  social  morals  and  manners  which  it  incul 
cates. —  [Ver.  4.]  The  olive  trees,  by  which  the 
life  of  the  sons  of  oil,  Christians,  is,  not  gene 
rated,  but  mediated. — Olive  trees  and  candlrx/ick* 
[lamp-stands]  at  once;  i.e.,  on  the  one  hand, 
gifted  with  a  source  of  spiritual  life  (John  iv.), 
and,  on  the  other,  elaborated  into  a  fotm  favora 
ble  for  the  mediation  of  the  Spirit  to  men.— The- 
whole  Christian  age,  a  time  of  the  one  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  change  of  different  temporal  forms. 
In  the  main,  the  olive  trees  are  at  the  same  time 
candlesticks  [lamp-stands],  and  the  candlesticks 
[lamp-stands]  olive  trees:  i  f.,  spiritual  life  and 
formal  organization,  knowledge  and  practice,  run 
together,  in  parallel  development,  through  the 
ages  In  individual  cases,  however,  the  candle- 
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stick  [lamp-stand]  that  should  stand  beside  the 
olive  tree  is  occasionally  missing,  and  still  more 
frequently  the  candlestick  [lamp-stand]  lacks 
the  accompaniment  of  the  olive  tree. — [Vers.  5, 
6.]  Competition  of  the  mediaeval  Church  and 
State  in  the  training  of  Christian  humanity. 
Their  union.  Their  terrible  severity.  Their 
strainings  of  authority  and  their  gradual  loss 
of  the  sympathy  of  Christian  popular  life 
— [Ver.  7.]  The  Beast  out  of  the  akj/ss  as  the 
prelude  of  Antichristianity  or  the  Beast  out  of  the 
sea,  or  how  demonic  Antichristian  dispositions 
precede  the  final  Antichristian  figurations  in 
human  characters. — Dying  and  dead  forms  of  the 
old  order  of  things  (ver.  9)  — The  Antichristian 
feasts  of  the  future  (ver.  10).  —  [Vers.  11,  12.] 
The  time  of  three  days  and  a  half,  or  the  time  of 
the  apparent  downfall  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
always,  at  the  sime  time,  the  time  of  a  glorious 
exaltation  of  it. — Prospect  of  the  final  fulfillment 
of  all  Churchly  and  Stately  foretokens  in  the 
unity  of  a  heavenly  Kingdom. — [Ver.  13.]  The 
Apocalyptic  earthquakes  in  their  grand  s'gnifi 
cance:  (1)  In  their  spiritual  import;  (2)  In  their 
social  import;  (3)  In  their  cosmical  import. — 
Fall  of  the  external  historic  City  of  God. — Two 
fold  effect  of  the  judgments  and  terrors  of  God  : 
Many  are  killed,  the  rest  are  affrighted  and  give 
glory  to  God. 

STARKE  :  The  true  Church  should  not  be  judged 
by  its  magnitude  and  visibility,  because  (just 
as)  the  outer  court  many  times  surpasses  the 
Temple  in  length  and  breadth. — The  teachers 
of  the  Christian  Church  must,  internally,  resem 
ble  olive  trees,  and  be  filled  with  the  oil  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whilst  outwardly  they  must  shine  as 
lights,  with  an  irreproachable  life. — QUESNEL: 
When  God  has  used  His  servants  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  others,  He  uses  the  wicked  to  purify 
those  servants  themselves  by  suffering  and  mar 
tyrdom. — The  world  is  to  be  deplored,  in  that  it 
celebrates  its  sins  with  rejoicings,  as  a  public 
festival. 

LOWE,  Weissagung  und  Geschichte  in  ihrer  Zu- 
sammenistimmung  (see  p.  73):  [Ver.  3sqq.]  This 
twofold  number,  doubtless,  denotes  a  twofold, 
Divinely  commissioned  ministry,  but  not  an  ex 
ternal  condition  ;  thus  there  are  always  in  exist 
ence  some  few  powerful  witnesses — testifying  of 
repentance  and  faith — of  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
office  and  vocation,  in  order  to  the  support  of 
Christ's  spiritual  Kingdom  in  the  world. 

WII.HELM  FRIEDRICH  RINCK,  Apokalyptische 
Fortchungen,  Zurich,  1853  (see  p.  72):  As  the 
Lord  sent  out  His  disciples  by  twos,  thus  the 
many  witnesses  and  servants  of  Christ  are  here 
introduced  as  two  messengers  (?).  Their  mi 
nistry  lasts  as  long  as  Jerusalem  (the  outer 
•court)  is  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles;  the 
whole  time,  consequently,  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  end  of  the  world. — Two  olive 
trees  and  two  lamp-stands.  Oil  and  lamp-stands 
belong  together. — The  city.  Neither  Jerusalem 
nor  Koine  is  intended,  but  an  allegorical  great 
city,  which  lays  violent  hands  on  the  messengers 
of  God,  and  even  on  Hisown  Son.  It  is  impossible 
•that  it  can  be  any  particular  single  city  when  they 
•of  the  peoples,  tribes,  tongues  and  nations  are 


to  see  the  bodies  of  the   slain  witnesses.     Con 
stance  is  a  part  of  that  great  city.* 

[From  M.  HKNRY:  Ver.  1.  Observe,  1.  The 
temple  was  to  be  measured  ;  the  gospel-church  in 
general ;  whether  it  be  so  built,  so  constituted, 
as  the  gospel  rule  directs.  2.  The  altar.  That 
which  was  the  place  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
worship  may  be  put  for  religious  worship  in  ge 
neral ;  whether  the  Church  has  the  true  altars, 
bo  h  as  to  substance  and  situation:  as  to  sub 
stance,  whether  they  take  Christ  for  their  Altar, 
and  lay  down  all  their  offerings  there;  and  iu 
situation,  whether  the  Altar  be  in  the  holiest; 
that  is,  whether  they  worship  God  in  the  Spirit 
and  in  truth.  3.  The  worshippers.  Whether  they 
make  God's  glory  their  end,  and  His  word  their 
rule,  in  all  their  acts  of  worship;  and  whether 
they  come  to  God  with  suitable  affections,  and 
whether  their  conversation  be  as  becomes  the 
got-pel] 

SECTION  TENTH. 

Heaven-picture   of  the  Manifestation   of  Antichris 
tianity  on  Earth.   (Ch.  xi.  15 — xii.  12.) 

General. — The  present  section,  and  also  the 
subsequent  chapters,  xii.  13 — xiii.  18,  are  pecu 
liarly  adapted  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  con 
struction  of  the  Apocalypse  as  presented  by  us. 
Our  section  is  not  readily  intelligible  without  a 
definite  reference  to  the  subsequent  Earth-pic 
ture,  and  the  development  of  Antichristianity 
brought  to  view  in  that  picture  can  be  appre 
hended  only  as  illuminated  by  our  Heaven-pic 
ture: — as  a  judgment  foreseen  in  the  counsel  of 
God;  as  an  apparent  domination  of  Antichris 
tianity,  completely  overruled  by  the  victorious 
power  of  Heaven,  by  the  triumph  of  Christ  and 
the  victory  of  His  heroic  spirit  over  Satan  in  the 
spirit-sphere. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  heavenly  celebration 
of  victory  (ch.  xi.  15-19)  precedes  the  earthly 
judgment  (ch.  xiii.  1  sqq.).  The  Woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  the  Divine  Congregation  of  the  King 
dom,  appears  conformably  to  her  heavenly  phase, 
in  full  splendor  (ch.  xii.  1-G) ;  high  above  her 
fugitive  phase,  menaced  with  mortal  peril,  on 
earth  (ch.  xv.  13-17).  The  true  offspring  of  her 
heart  (ch.  xii.  2-5)  is  a  holy  counterpart  of  the 
wicked  False  Prophet,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a  lamb, 
comes  forth  from  her  terrestrial  order,  the  earth. 
The  great  red  Dragon  who  appears  in  Heavtn,  the 
region  of  spirit,  with  great  seductive  power; 
whose  intention  it  is  to  destroy  the  mule  Son  and 
conquer  H  s  spirit-host,  but  who  here  mikes  an 
utterly  fruitless  attempt  against  that  Son,  Who 
is  caught  up  to  God, — an  utterly  abortive  attack 
upon  Michael  and  his  anyels — anl  is,  in  conse 
quence,  cast  down  to  earth, — subsequently  appears 
on  earth  as  a  terrible  persecutor  of  the  Woman  : 
he  vomits  forth  his  water-floods,  i.  e.,  masses  of 
peoples,  against  her;  he  wars  against  her  indi 
vidual  children;  he  incarnates  himself,  with  his 
seven  heads,  in  the  seven-headed  Antichrist  ;  he 
helps  the  horrid  Beast,  after  it  has  been  wounded 
to  death,  10  an  apparent  healing;  he  institutes, 
by  the  semblance  of  demonic  omnipotence,  devil 


*  [It  was  at  the  Council  of  Constance  ( V.  D.  1414-1418) 
that  nils')  ntid  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  forerunners  of  the  Re 
formation,  were  condemned  and  martyred. — K.  K.  C.J 
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worship  and  blasphemies  on  earth;  he  draws 
iie  False  Prophet,  with  his  delusive  works,  into 
is  service,  and  attains,  for  the  time  being,  to  a 
ominion  on  earth  which  is,  to  all  appearance, 
igally  organized  through  the  medium  of  social 
ymbols. 

According  to  the  Heaven-picture,  the  Woman 
s  sheltered  in  the  wilderness,  whither  she  herself 
as  fled,  by  a  place  prepared  for  her  by  Qod  ("  A 
tronghold  sure  '),  and  there  finds  food  and 
lain  enance  through  her  whole  trial-time  of  a 
kousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  and  days' 
/orks.  According  to  the  Earth-picture,  the  two 
'ings  of  the  great  Eagle  must  be  given  her  for  her 
ight;  in  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  she  has 
ed,  she  is  sustained  through  the  same  period 
bat  was  before  indicated,  which,  however,  is 
ere  designated  by  the  ominous  number  a  time, 
two)  times  and  a  half — whereby  a  great,  sore  and 
pparently  endless  time  of  temptation  [trial]  is 
xpressed,  a  period  which  seems  to  continue 
ven  to  hopelessness ;  she  is,  moreover,  oppressed 
n  a  twofold  manner  by  the  Serpent.  To  save 
erself  from  being  drowned  and  carried  away  by 
he  water-floods,  the  sun- woman  must  accept  the 
id  of  the  earth,  by  which  acceptance  her  visible 
xistence  is  itself  made  dependent  upon  the  earth;  and 
fter  the  abortive  attack  upon  the  kernel  of  her 
otality,  war  is  waged  against  her  in  the  remain- 
'er  of  her  seed,  her  individual  childrea. 

The  high  import  of  the  seventh  Trumpet,  which 
ontinues  from  now  to  the  seven  Vials  of  Anger 
r  to  the  judgment,  is  first  expressed  by  a  great 
elebration  in  Heaven.  There  is  a  sublime  pa- 
adox  in  the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  Satan's 
pparent  rule  on  earth  is  celebrated  in  Hea- 
en  by  great  voices  saying  :  The  kingdom  of  the 
lorld  is  become  our  Lord's  and  Jits  Christ's,  and 
1e  shall  reign  from  eternity  to  eternity.  This  epoc  i 
f  heavenly  victory  is  so  completely  decided  with 
he  appearance  of  Antichristianity  that  the  hea- 
enly  Elders  can  make  the  festival  already  one 
f  thanksgiving.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  in- 
uition  or  deduction  by  which  they  recognize  in 
he  very  wrath  of  the  nations  the  forth-breaking 
f  the  Divine  anger  (with  its  Vials  of  Anger)  ;  in 
lie  death-time  of  those  who  live  in  and  for  this 
vorld,  a  new  life-time  of  the  [blessed]  dead  in 
he  world  beyond — the  beginning  epoch  of  their 
estoration,  which,  in  accordance  with  its  na- 
ure,  brings  with  it  destruction  for  the  destroy- 
rsof  the  earth. 

Upon  this  festal  antiphony  between  the  hea- 
•enly  voices  and  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Elders, 
ollow  the  opening  of  the  heavenly  Temple,  and 
he  events  connected  therewith.  The  full  reve- 
ation  of  Satan  is  anticipated  by  the  perfect  re- 
relation  of  revelation,  if  we  may  thus  speak, 
for  those  who  will  see  with  the  Seer,  the  Temple 
*  opened ;  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  be- 
omes  generally  intelligible;  the  Ark  of  His 
Covenant  becomes  visible:  f.  e.,  the  profoundly 
lark  mystery  of  reconciliation  and  grace  is  con- 
rerted  into  the  clear  light  of  knowledge  for  all 
hose  who  see;  and  the  effect  of  this  glorious 
ievelopment  of  the  life  of  the  Church  of  God 
:annot  ftil  of  supervention;  viz.,  lightnings  of 
>articulars  of  revelation,  voices  of  proclamation, 
hnndtrs  of  preaching,  earthquakes  of  mental  con 
vulsions,  and  a  great  hail  storm  of  fanatical  sen- 


timents  originating  in  the  commingling  of  sultry 
heat  and  icy  cold. 

Together  with  the  glory  of  revelation,  the  glory 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Kingdom  becomes  ma 
nifest, — the  Woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  in  the  as 
tral  adornment  of  the  terrestrial  cosmos. 

All  the  pangs  [woes]  of  earth  appear,  in  con 
nection  with  the  Woman's  pangs,  as  travail- 
pangs,  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah. 

Next  appears  the  enemy,  the  great  red  Dragon. 
He  is  a  union  of  serpent  and  swine.  "Spottge- 
burt  von  Dreck  und  Feuer,"  resplendent  in  the 
gloomy  radiance  of  his  fiery  nature  and  blood- 
guiltiness;  he  has  seven  mock-holy  heads  instead 
of  the  one  holy  head,  and  there  attaches  to  him 
the  contradiction  of  the  ten  horns  of  his  authority, 
expressive  of  the  f.ict  that  that  au'hority  reposes 
entirely  upon  the  decenary  of  the  world,  whilst 
the  crowns  upon  his  seven  heads  indicate  a  legal 
power  falsely  gained  by  the  semblance  of  the 
sacred  seven.  Not,  however,  by  the  lustre  of 
his  crowns,  but  by  the  terrible  lashings  of  his 
tail — apparent  power — does  he  cast  the  third 
part,  or  a  spiritual  third,  of  the  stars,  the  geni 
uses  of  the  spirit-world  of  Heaven,  down  to 
earth,  into  the  earthly  service  of  the  ecclesias- 
tico-worldly  order  of  things.  The  frustration 
of  his  plans,  however,  is  expressed  in  a  series 
of  defeats:  1.  Christ,  in  the  light  of  eternity, 
is  caught  up  as  the  Male  into  Heaven,  to  the 
Throne  of  God;  2.  The  Woman  is  made  secure 
in  her  place  of  refuge,  and  provided  for  ;  3.  The 
Dragon,  with  his  angels,  is,  by  Michael  and  his 
angels,  precipitated  from  Heaven  to  earth,  from 
the  sphere  of  pure  spirit  of  the  inner  Church 
to  the  external  Churchly  and  Stately  ordinances  ; 
4.  Even  in  this  world  an  invisib'e  Church  Tri 
umphant  has  been  establishing  itself,  and  is  as 
deep  and  high,  as  wide  and  broad,  as  the  perfect 
joyousness  of  faith  extends  in  its  two  funda 
mental  features;  faith-righteousness  in  the  Re 
conciliation,  and  martyr-faithfulness  unto  death. 

A  transition  to  the  Earth-picture  is  formed  by 
the  following  thought :  The  highest  weal  of  the 
heavenly-minded  becomes  a  woe  upon  earth  and 
sea,  the  Hierarchy  and  popular  life. 

Special. — Reciprocal  action  betwixt  the  devel 
opment  and  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  the  other. — [Ch.  xi.  17,  18  ]  Heavenly 
rejoicing  over  earth's  last  time  of  need. — Judg 
ment  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  the  wrath  of  the 
nations. — The  end-time,  a  joyful  celebration  of 
the  justification  of  all  Gods  witnesses. — [Ver. 
19.]  Transfiguration  of  the  whole  revelation  of 
salvation  in  knowledge  and  life :  a  pure  hope  of 
Christendom. — Great  effects  of  this  ever  more 
manifest  revelation,  [ch.  12,]  ver.  10. — [Ch.  xii. 
1].  The  Woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  or  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  Congregation  of  God's  King 
dom. — [Ver.  2.]  Birth-pangs  of  the  Church  of 
God:  1.  The  Martyrs  of  Israel;  2.  Christ,  the 
Great  Martyr:  3.  The  Martyrs  of  the  Christian 
Church. — Christ,  even  as  the  universal,  eternal 
Christ,  issues  from  the  travail-pangs  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Time. — All  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  time  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  eternal  glory. — [Vers  3,  4.]  The  doctrine 
of  Satan,  perfected  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
great  red  Dragon  (1)  as  a  figurative  representa- 
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tion  of  Satin;  (2)  of  Satanic  or  demonic  evil; 
(3)  of  evil  in  general.  Unbelief  has  advanced 
from  a  denial  of  Satan  to  a  denial  of  Satanic 
evil;  from  the  denial  of  the  latter  to  a  denial  of 
evil  in  general.  The  knowledge  of  faith  must 
advance  through  a  deeper-going  doctrine  of  evil 
to  an  apprehension  of  Satanic  evil,  and  through 
the  latter  lo  an  insight  into  Divine  revelation  re 
lative  to  the  existence  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom. 
— Evil  in  the  figure  of  the  Dragon  :  1.  Absolute 
hideousnes-i,  the  Dragon,  the  monstrous  shape,  in 
its  hypocritical  pretension  to  beauty,  in  the  pomp 
of  fiery  red,  and  with  its  seven  crowns;  2.  Ab 
solute  falsehood  in  the  contradiction  of  horns  and 
crowns,  with  its  hypocritical  pretension  to  holy 
intelligence  in  its  seven  heads;  3.  Absolute  bad 
ness  in  its  conduct  toward  the  "  stars  "  or  spirits 
of  Heaven,  toward  God  and  Christ,  toward  the 
Woman  and  the  destiny  of  humanity,  with  the 
hypocritical  pretension  to  the  founding  of  a  free 
spirit- kingdom  (of  fallen  stars). — Satanic  evil,  or 
conscious  enmity  to  God  and  Christ. — Satan  and 
his  kingdom.  The  doctrine  respecting  these  has, 
by  reason  of  the  mediaeval  classifications  of  it, 
which,  in  manifold  ways,  continued  to  obtain 
even  in  Protestant  orthodoxy  after  the  Refor 
mation,  called  forth  a  reaction  similar  to  that  in 
duced  by  the  gross  enhancement  of  the  doctrine  of 
election,  by  the  fearful  exaggerationof  the  power 
of  excommunication,  of  Church  discipline,  clerical 
authority  and  letter-faith.  This  doctrine  has  hence 
become  a  difficult,  and,  more  or  less,  an  esoteric, 
subject  for  homiletics.  It,  nevertheless,  must 
not  be  dropped,  and  still  less  should  it  be  de 
nied  :  its  true  treatment,  however,  is  conditioned 
(1)  by  a  prominent  setting  forth  of  that  spirit- 
world  which  pervades  the  universe;  (2)  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  sin 
consists  not  in  animal  sensuality,  but  in  a  spirit 
ual  abuse  of  liberty;  that  a  fall  of  spirits  is 
assumable  neither  as  having  taken  place  on  our 
earth  alone  nor  throughout  the  universe;  and 
that  from  the  earthly  fall  of  spirits,  we  are, 
according  to  Scripture,  to  infer  a  previous  fall 
of  spirits,  forming  the  centre  and  back-ground 
of  the  evil  of  this  world. 

The  scattered  manifestations  of  evil  on  earth, 
notwithstanding  their  plurality,  constitute,  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  uni- 
tous  power  as  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness.  A  uni- 
tous  power  against  the  Kingdom  of  God  they 
are,  but  not  a  united  power  in  themselves,  as  is 
evident  from  the  monster  with  the  seven  heads. 
— Antitheocratic  manifestations  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  as  foreshadowings  of  Antichristian  ma 
nifestations  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Church 
history. — Satan's  work  in  the  invisible  world 
becomes  manifest  here  in  Antichristian  facts, 
and  must  be  brought  to  view  by  means  of  these. 
— The  enemy  of  man,  according  to  John  viii.  44, 
as  a  seducer  (to  spiritual  pride,  Gen.  iii.  ;  to 
fanatical  fleshly  lust,  Num.  xxv.,  etc.);  as 
an  accuser  (.Job). — Types  of  Antichrist:  Ba 
laam;  Goliath:  Ahithophel;  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes ;  Judas. — [Ver.  6.]  Satan's  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  Christ  defeated  by  Christ's  resur 
rection  and  ascension. — [Ver.  ".]  The  battle 
between  light  and  darkness  on  earth  is,  in  its 
dec;sive  centre,  a  conflict  of  spirits  in  the  spirit- 
realm  (see  Comm.  on  John,  ch.  xiii.  31). — [Ver. 


9.]  Toe  casting  of  Satan  out  of  the  pure  sphere 
of  the  Christian  spirit  into  the  sphere  of  earthly 
ordinances,  (a)  in  the  life  of  Jesus  (Matt.  iv. ; 
Luke  x.  18;  John,  I.  c. );  (b)  in  the  sphere  of 
the  Church  through  tlie  medium  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. — Song  of  triumph  over  the  accuser,  ver. 
10  (see  EXEQ.  NOTES). 

STARKE  (LOSECKEN) :  "It  is  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  there  is  here  (ch.  xi.,  vers. 
15,  16)  no  mention  of  the  four  Beasts,  which 
e'sewhere  throughout  the  Book  precede  the 
Elders  in  praising  and  thanking  God  (ch.  v.  14; 
vii.  11).  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that  at 
this  time  the  true  public  ministry  of  preaching, 
represented  by  the  four  Beasts  (?),  will  be  sup 
pressed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  neither  visible 
nor  appreciable  any  more."  (A  little  problem 
lies  before  us,  but  the  solution  offered  is  a  fail 
ure.  Possibly  the  four  Life  forms  [Living- 
beings]  are  omitted  because  they  denote  the 
fundamental  forms  of  the  Divine  Governance  in 
the  economy  of  salvation,  whilst  here  an  exer 
cise  of  judicial  power  is  celebrated.) — Ver.  19. 
And  there  occurred  lightnings  and  voices  and  thun 
ders  :  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
was  set  in  motion  again. — And  an  earthquake:  great 
commotions  arose. — And  a  great  hail:  with  this, 
the  judgments  of  God  burst  upon  the  Antichristian 
kingdom.  [And  the  Temple,  etc.~\  The  things  con 
cerning  which  there  has  been  so  much  strife  shall 
be  clearly  shown  and  known — to  wit,  the  Person, 
nature  and  attributes  of  Christ,  the  satisfaction 
made  by  Him,  the  whole  nature  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  and  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth. 
After  the  offence  has  been  taken  away,  God  will 
yet  give  to  all  nations  on  earth  free  access  to 
His  Church  and  Throne  of  Grace. — (Ch.  xii.  3. 
"Dragons  are  said  to  be  the  largest  of  all  ser 
pents  and  beasts,  some  of  them  attaining  the 
length  of  forty  or  fifty  cubits.  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  had  one  shown  him  that 
was  five  hundred  feet  long.") — Ver.  4.  And  his 
tail,  wherein  were  his  greatest  power  and  cun 
ning,  drew,  subdued  by  cruelty,  torture,  arti 
fice,  flattery,  the  third  part  of  the  stars,  a  great 
part  of  the  teachers  of  mankind. — Ver.  11.  This 
is  the  wondrous  victory  of  Christians — to  con 
quer  through  tribulation  and  death,  to  gain  in 
losing  (Rom.  viii.  37). — QUESNEL:  The  nearer 
we  come  to  the  end,  the  more  earnestly  does  the 
devil  strive  to  ruin  us,  and  the  more  oaght  we 
to  watch,  pray  and  work. 

N.  VON  BRUNN,  Blicke  eines  alien  Knechts,  der 
auf  seinen  Herrn  wartet,  in  die  Offenbarung,  etc. 
(see  p.  73):  To  us  mortals,  because  of  the  limit 
ations  of  our  vision,  much  appears  as  in  process 
of  coining  to  pass,  which,  by  celestial  spirit-*,  with 
sight  unhindered  by  a  veil  of  flesh,  is  seen  to  be 
already  accomplished.  (The  Church-historical 
system  of  interpretation  is  pursued  in  this  work. 
The  practical  remarks  are  significant  and  edi 
fying-) 

GRABBER  (see  above):  "The  positions  of 
Heugstenberg  are  as  untenable  with  regard  to 
ch.  xi.  19  as  in  relation  to  ch.  viii.  1.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  Revelation  really  definitively 
closed  here,  which,  according  to  Hengstenberg, 
is  assumable.  What !  is  the  entire  development 
of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth  to  close  with  a  'great 
hail!' — The  wilderness  (ch.  xii.).  Thus  saya 
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Thomas  a  Kerapis:  '  If  thou  wouldest  know  and 
learn  somewhat  that  will  be  useful  and  profita 
ble  to  tliee.  learn  what  so  few  know  or  are  able 
to  do — to  be  U'illinff  to  be  unknown  and  to  be  ac 
counted  as  nought.'  The  wilderness,  then,  is  self- 
renunciation  ;  not  simply  barrenness,  want, 
poverty,  or  the  concealment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  Middle  Ages.)  The  Lord  withdraws 
His  people  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world:  a 
Moses  He  buries,  as  it  were,  for  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness  with  Jethro;  an  Elijah  He  con 
ceals  by  the  brook  Cherith,  and  entombs  a 
Luther  in  the  narrow  cell  of  a  cloister,  etc." 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ch.  xii.  10.  The  accuser, 
etc.  Though  Satan  hates  God's  presence,  yet  he 
is  willing  to  appear  there,  to  ac  mse  the  people 
of  God.  Let  us  therefore  take  heed  that  we  give 
him  no  cause  of  accusation  against  us  ;  and  that 
when  we  have  sinned,  we  presently  go  in  before 
the  Lord,  and  accuse  and  condemn  ourselves, 
and  commit  our  cause  to  Christ  as  our  Advocate. 
— Ver.  11.  The  servants  of  God  overcame  Satan, 
1.  By  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  as  the  meritorious 
cause.  Christ  hy  dying  destroyed  him  that  hath 
the  power  of  dealh,  that  is,  the  Devil.  2.  By  the 
word  of  their  testimony,  as  the  great  instrument 
of  war ;  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God;  by  a  resolute,  powerful  preaching  of 
the  everlasting  gospel,  which  is  mv/hty,  through 
God,  to  pull  down,  strongholds;  by  their  courage 
and  patience  in  sufferings;  they  loved  not  their 
livs  unto  the  death,  when  the  love  of  life  stood  in 
competition  with  their  loyalty  to  Christ;  they 
loved  not  their  lives  so  well,  but  th«y  could  give 
them  up  to  dealh,  could  lav  them  down  in  Christ's 
cause. — From  BARNES:  Ch.  xi.  15.  A  time  is 
to  come  when,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
G  >d  is  to  reign  on  the  earth;  when  His  kingdom 
is  to  be  universal;  when  His  laws  shall  be 
everywhere  recognized  as  binding;  when  all 
idolatry  shall  come  to  an  end;  and  when  the 
understandings  and  the  hearts  of  men  every 
where  shall  bow  to  His  authority.  —  From 
VAHJHAN  :  Ch.  xii.  11.  The  three  weapons  by 
which  the  Christian  victory  is  won:  The  atone 
ment  made  for  all  sin  in  the  death  of  Christ; 
the  word  or  message  of  Go  1,  to  which  all  true 
Christians  bear  in  act.  and  in  endurance  a  firm 
and  intelligible  testimony;  and  that  spirit  of 
eniire  self-devotion  and  self-surrender  which 
perseveres  even  unto  death,  and  stops  not  short 
(if  God  so  require)  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself 
for  Christ.] 

SECTION  ELEVENTH. 

Earth-picture  of  Antichristinnity.     (Chap.  xii.  13 — 
ziif.  18.) 

General. — The  climax  mnnifest  in  the  develop 
ment  of  Antichristianity  on  earth,  is  signalized 
by  the  names:  the  Dragon,  Antichrist,  and  the 
False  Prophet,  added  to  which,  as  a  sort  of  sup 
plement,  is  the  dominant  Antichristian  cnngroga- 
tion,  with  its  Antichristian  symbols  of  fellowship. 

At  first,  the  Dragon  has  no  conscious  organs 
on  earth  ;  he  does  but  vomit  forth  the  water- 
floods,  as  will-less  or  unfree  masses  of  peoples, 
against  the  Woman,  to  cause  her  to  be  carried  away. 
Nor  can  he,  after  this  attempt,  at  fir-t  do  more 
than  direct  his  temptations,  in  single  demonic 


attacks,  against  individual  believers  or  isolated 
communities. 

Subsequently,  however,  he  procures  a  con 
scious  human  organ :  the  Beatl  which  rises  out 
of  the  sen  of  national  life,  and  in  which  he  him 
self  vanishes  for  a  long  time.  In  An'ichristian- 
ity,  which  is  at.  first  a  fellowship  of  Antichris 
tian  sympathies,  but  which  finally  becomes 
personal  in  geniuses  of  wickedness  who  attain 
their  meridian  in  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Satanic 
essence  is  reflected  in  heightened  potency.  It 
appears  as  the  consu-nmate  compound  of  all 
demonic  and  antitheocratic  world-powers,  or 
the  four  Danielic  Beasts.  The  names  of  blasphe 
my,  visible  on  its  head,  must,  doubtless,  be 
regarded  as  indirect  blasphemies ;  it  assumes 
many  attributes  of  a  blasphemous  nature,  e.  g. 
absolute  authority  as  a  ruler  and  teacher,  and 
the  like.  With  these  names  are  also  connected 
the  direct  blasphemies  which  are  providentially 
permitted  him  by  the  gift  of  the  mouth  speaking 
great  things  and  blasphemies;  aye,  which  must  aid 
in  the  execution  of  judgment  upon  God-estranged 
Christendom.  That,  however,  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  conducive  to  the  dominion  of 
Antichristianity.  is  the  apparent  perfect  revival 
of  it  in  its  ungodly,  worldly  essence,  after  the 
mortal  wound  dealt  to  it  by  Christianity  in  one 
of  its  heads  (in  a  special  world-power) 

Thus  are  the  outward  victory  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  over  the  saints,  and  its  temporary 
public  rule  over  the  nations,  brought  about; 
assuredly,  under  forms  of  subtile  worldly  refine 
ment  and  by  means  of  the  sympathy  of  infatu 
ated  millions.  Nor  is  the  devil-worship  which 
is  established  in  the  same  manner  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rude  shamanism.  The  whole  submission 
and  homage  of  the  na'ions  arise  from  a  cowardly 
recognition  of  the  apparently  invincible  power  of 
falsehood,  hate  and  violence. 

Violence  exercised  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
shall,  however,  meet  its  judgment  ;  and  the  more 
consummate  will  be  that  judgment,  the  more 
thoroughly  the  faithful  learn,  themselves  to  ab 
stain  from  all  violence  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  the  provisions  of  justice. 

Antichristianity  attains  its  full  power,  how 
ever,  only  through  the  medium  of  the  False 
Prophet,  who,  at  all  events  as  such,  proceeds  from 
the  Church  in  its  external  constitution.  That  he 
does  not  conduct  the  entire  institution  over  to 
the  hostile  camp,  is  evident  from  the  subsequent 
fact  that  the  Harlot  is  killed  by  the  Beast;  ne 
vertheless,  he  denotes  the  true  essence  of  its 
worldly  spirit,  the  turning-point,  subsequent  to 
the  appearance  of  which  the  familiar  relation 
ship  between  the  Woman  and  ihe  Beast,  in  which 
the  Beast  was  at  first  subservient  to  the  Woman, 
changes  its  character,  and  the  Woman  is  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Beast.  We  are  thus  fur 
nished  with  a  picture  of  the  most  disgraceful 
apostasy,  first  appearing  in  back-sliding  sympa 
thies,  next  exhibited  in  prominent  examples  of 
defection,  and  finally  reaching  its  climax  in  a 
perfect  genius  of  perfidy. 

The  consummate  hypocrite  then  establishes 
the  coneummate  Antichristian  congregation, 
which  exhibits  the  complete  counterpart  of  the 
true  Church,  in  that  it,  like  the  true  Church,  has 
its  wonders  of  revelation,  its  symbolic  cultus,  its 
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symbolic  marks,  and  its  ban  of  excommunica 
tion.  Its  wonders  of  revelation,  however,  are 
delusions;  its  cultus  is  a  worship  of  the  Deist's 
Image  ;  its  marks  are  brands  of  spiritual  slavery  ; 
and  its  ban  is  more  than  the  great  ban — it  is  a 
social  outlawry  of  the  faithful. 

The  very  mark,  however,  by  which  the  Anti 
christian  is  to  be  recognized,  presupposes  the 
continuance  of  a  quiet  Church  of  God  in  this 
troublous  time,  for  the  benefit  of  whose  members 
the  mark  is  designed. 

Special. — [Chap,  xiii.]  The  Beast  and  the 
False  Prophet,  or  the  relations,  antipathies  and 
sympathies  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual 
Babylon.  —  [Chap  xii.  13.]  The  Satanic  power, 
the  woe-engendering  spirit  on  earth.  Also  in 
the  domain  of  the  symbolic  earth,  the  institution 
and  order  of  Church  and  State. — The  spirit  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  a  spirit  of  persecu 
tion. —  [Ver.  14.]  The  safety  of  God's  Church  on 
earth,  ensured  by  the  wildernesses  of  poverty  and 
renunciation  — Holy  dwellers  in  the  wilderness: 
Moses,  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  Christ. — 
Churches  of  the  wilderness. — The  blossoming 
wilderness. — Borne  away  on  eagles'  wings  from 
the  persecutors  of  earth:  1.  Israel;  2.  The 
Christian  Church;  3.  All  believing  souls. — 
Preservation  and  nourishment  of  the  Church 
even  through  times  of  sorest  distress. — [Ver.  15.] 
And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth,  etc.  The 
dragon  now  becomes  a  serpent,  and  again  the 
serpent  becomes  a  dragon. — The  river  [water  as  a 
river]  in  its  symbolical  import,  in  respect  of  its 
bright  and  its  dark  side. — [Ver.  16.]  The  earth 
under  the  same  aspects. — Historic  dependence 
of  the  Church  on  the  earth.  Her  apparent 
mergement  in  the  earth.  Her  solicitude  for  the 
earth. — [Ver.  17.]  Isolated  temptations  [trials]  of 
the  true  children  of  the  Church  and  witnesses  of 
Jesus.  By  isolated  attacks,  it  is  true,  the  power 
of  faith  is  divided,  but  so,  likewise,  is  the  power 
of  evil. — Satan  seeks  Christians.  But  for  what 
reason  ? — [Chap.  xiii.  1.]  The  Beast  out  of  the 
sea.  His  dark  intent.  His  horrible  and  mon 
strous  appearance.  His  business  (the  bringing 
into  vogue  of  a  worship  of  the  Dragon,  blasphemy 
against,  the  Holy  One  and  holy  things,  arid  the 
conquest  of  holy  men  [the  saining.  His  history. 
His  success. — His  blasphemy,  («)  indirect,  (b) 
direct.  Against  (1)  the  Name  of  God,  (2)  His 
Tabernacle,  (3)  them  that  dwell  in  Heaven  (see 
EXEQ.  NOTES). — The  great  world-monarchies 
depicted,  as  regards  their  bright  side,  in  the 
human  figure  of  Dan.  ii.;  as  regards  their  dark 
side,  in  the  bestial  figures  of  Dan.  vii. — Concen 
tration  of  all  ungodly  and  antigodly  principles 
in  the  last  Antichristian  world-power. — The  na 
ture  of  the  Wild-beast,  nay,  of  consummate  bestial- 
itj/,  in  the  semblance  of,  and  with  the  claim  to, 
consummate  civilization.  The  Beast  in  the  antithe 
sis  of  (1)  sensuality  and  blood-thirstiness,'  ('2)  stu 
pidity  and  an  absolute  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
Divine,  and  device ful  animal  cunning  ;  (3)  a  lust  for 
prey  and  an  impulse  to  destruction. — The  Apoca 
lyptic  Beast,  in  its  elegant,  spotted  body  resem 
bling  the  leopard;  in  its  heavy  and  clumsy  paws 
resembling  the  bear;  in  its  heads,  horns  and 
crowns  perfect  monstrosity  and  deformity. — In 
what  respect  may  we  speak  of  a  conquest  of  the 
saints  by  the  Beast,  and  in  what  respect  is  the  ex 


pression  an  improper  one  ? — Universalism,  or  the 
international  power  of  Antichristianity. — Devil- 
woiship  in  its  gross,  subtile  and  extra-subtile 
forms. — The  heavenly  Book  of  Life. — Watchword 
of  the  Church  of  God  under  the  persecutions  of 
this  world  (ver.  10). — [Vers.  11-17.]  The  False 
Prophet:  1.  His  types  in  Holy  Writ ;  2.  His  ex 
amples  in  Church  History;  3.  His  fundamental 
traits  at  all  times. — Apostasy  is  a  twofold  hypo 
crisy,  just  as  hypocrisy  is  a  twofold  apostasy 
(perfidy  at  once  toward  Heaven  and  hell). — Hy 
pocrisy,  the  mother  of  apostasy. — Perfidy,  or 
specific  depravity,  the  brand  of  apostasy. — Dis 
tinction  between  sinners  who  are  only  wicked 
[Z?a?e]  and  those  who  are  depraved  [Schlechte~\. — 
Satan,  because  he  finds  his  tools  in  the  depraved, 
calumniates  all  men  as  depraved,  but  in  this  pre 
supposition  he  is  put  to  shame  (see  Job  ;  Zech. 
iii.;  Matt.  iv. ). — All  tyrants  are  put  to  shame 
when  they  make  the  assumption  that  humanity 
is  rotten  and  depraved  at  the  core. — God  has 
placed  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  way  of  worldly 
history  upon  which  all  godlessness  must  be  con 
founded. — The  mock  character  and  work  of  the 
apostate.  His  mock-holiness  (like  the  Lamb) ;  his 
mock-miracles;  his  mock-cultus;  his  mock- 
church. — Horrid  picture  of  the  church  of  Satan. 
— Horrible  opposites  in  the  nature  of  evil:  in  the 
nature  of  the  Beast;  in  the  nature  of  the  False 
Prophet;  in  the  nature  of  the  Antichristian 
community. — Outlawry  of  believers  in  the  time 
of  the  perfect  dominion  of  unbelief :  (1)  subtile; 
(2)  universal. -[Ver.  18.]  The  mysterious  number. 
Taken  as  a  riddle,  it  is  infinitely  obscure  (the  most 
diverse  interpretations  of  it  have  been  given). 
Taken  as  a  symbol,  it  is  clear  enough.  The  An 
tichristian  signature  of  a  life  full  of  endless,  vain 
and  frustrated  plots,  toils,  malignities  and  in 
trigues. — The  mysterious  description  of  the 
Beast,  a  great  warning  for  faith — not  a  great 
problem  for  curious  investigation. — The  grand 
combinations  of  the  hellish  spirit  are  always 
confounded  by  reason  of  one  mistake  in  his  cal 
culation:  1.  He  holds  all  to  be  as  depraved  as 
himself;  2.  He  says:  there  is  no  God  (Psalm 
xiv.  1),  and  he  regards  the  holy  and  excellent 
ones  that  are  on  earth  (Ps.  xvi.  3)  as  chimeras. 

STARKE,  CRAMER:  God  has  many  ways  and 
means  of  preserving  His  Church,  and  can  quickly 
give  her  wings,  that  she  may  easily  escape  the 
malice  of  tyrants — for  the  Church  is  to  endure 
forever. — However  long  or  short  a  space  the  tri 
bulation  of  God's  faithful  ones  is  to  continue, 
God  has  beforehand  decreed  and  meted  it  out. — 
Ver.  10  (Ps.  cxxiv.  1-6).  This  style  of  expres 
sion  is  drawn  from  the  natural  shutting  up  of 
waters  in  the  earth  (Ps.  xciii.  3,  4). — QUKSSEL: 
No  one  who  is  of  the  true  sped  of  the  Church 
escapes  the  temptation  and  persecution  of  Satan 
('2  Tim.  iii.  11,  12). — A  worldly  kingdom  is  called 
a  Beast  because  its  government  is  often  conducted 
with  bestial  irrationality,  tyranny,  unrighteous 
violence  and  brutish  lusts  (Dan.  vii.  4,  23). — 
Worldly  kingdoms  are  subject  to  many  and  great 
vicissitudes,  for  God  setteth  up  and  removeth 
kings  (Dan.  ii.  21  ;  v.  25-28). — As  lions  are  of 
great  courage,  and  very  strong  and  cruel,  so  the 
kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  were  very  haughty, 
powerful  and  cruel.  As  bears  are  indeed  very 
fierce,  and  yet  have  something  in  common  with 
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men,  in  that  they  eat  all  sorts  of  food,  and  are 
especially  fond  of  honey,  and  can  be  tamed  so 
that  they  will  dance  to  our  music,  so  certain 
kings  of  Persia  were  very  cruel,  whilst  others, 
again,  were  very  amiable  toward  the  people  of 
God.  As  leopards  are  spotted,  wily  and  swift, 
thus  was  the  Grecian  monarchy  (ch.  xiii.  2). — 
The  Spirit  of  God  speaks  in  His  children,  the 
spirit  of  the  devil  speaks,  likewise,  in  his  mem 
bers. — The  multitude  and  high  position  of  those 
who  profess  a  false  religion  do  not  convert  er 
ror  into  truth. — The  patience  of  believers  in 
their  affliction  is  their  great  crown. — The  shape 
of  a  lamb  and  the  heart  of  a  dragon. — As  the 
Egyptian  sorcerers  counterfeited  some  miracles, 
etc. — False  religions  are  set  up  by  violence  and 
cruelty;  the  Gospel,  by  humility  and  patience. 
We  should  bear  in  our  bodies  the  mark  of  Christ, 
but  not  that  of  the  beast  (Gal.  vi.  17). — The  An 
tichrist  practices  two  kinds  of  violence;  he  de 
prives  true  believers  of  life  and  (or)  of  freedom, 
which  is  as  dear  as  life. — As  the  Beast  is  not 
some  individual  person,  but  a  fellowship  of  men, 
so  the  name  of  the  Beast  cannot  be  the  name  of 
a  prince,  etc.  The  name  Adonikam  would  be 
quite  suitable  for  Antichrist  (Ezra  ii.  13,  etc.), 
since  there  were  6G6  of  the  family  of  Adonikam 
that  returned  out  of  captivity  to  their  own  land. 
(It  is  doubtless  from  this  source,  or  from  the 
still  earlier  one  of  Vitringa,  that  Hengstenberg 
derived  his  explanation.) — True  wisdom  consists 
in  knowing  how  to  distinguish  the  Spirit  of  God 
from  the  spirit  of  darkness. 

L.EMM ERT,  Babel,  dan  Thier  und  der  falsche 
Prophet  (seep.  74):  Chap.  xiii.  1-7.  After  John 
has  seen  the  pure  Church  of  God  and  the  Dragon 
which  persecutes  her,  he  is  made  to  behold  the 
Beast  out  of  the  sea,  the  Dragon's  representative 
on  earth.  This  connection  obliges  us  to  revert 
to  ch.  xii. 

II.  W.  UINCK,  Die  Lehre  der  ITeiligen  Schrift  vom 
Antichrist  (see  p.  73) :  Interesting  communica 
tions  and  dissertations  on  the  subject  of  the  spi 
ritists  [Spirititten],  The  False  Prophet  is  here 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  false  science, 
arid  is  distinguished  and  separated  from  the 
great  Harlot  Babylon. 

SECTION  TWELFTH. 

Heavenly  World-picture  of  the  Seven  Vials  of  An 
ger ;  or  the  Judgment  of  Anger  in  its  General  Form 
(embracing  the  Three  Special  Judgments  upon  Ba 
bylon,  the  Beast  and  Satan.)    (Chs.  xiv.,  xv.) 
General. — The  peculiar  sublimity  of  this  sec 
tion  is  thoroughly  manifest  only  when  it  is  re 
garded  as  representative  of  the  heavenly  cele 
bration  of  God's  anger-judgments  on  earth,  and 
when  its  relation   to  these  is  recognized  in  the 
treatment  of  it.     The  dreadful  darkness  of  these 
judgments,  as  they  here  appear,  is   pure  light 
above, — aye,  it  is  there  resolved  into  festal  ra 
diance.     Above,  the  measures  of  Divine  anger, 
ruling,  as  a  holy  anger  of  united  love  and  right 
eousness,  over  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  [nations], 
and,  by  its  ruling,  conducting  the  latter  to  the 
judgment  of   self-annihilation,  are    recognized 
and   magnified,  in   their  holiness  and  glorious- 
ness,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  whole  festal  scene 


stands  the  Lamb,  on  the  Mount  Zion,  surrounded 
by  the  144,000  elect,  who  represent  the  Church 
Triumphant.  Herein  two  grand  ideas  are  in 
volved.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Lamb  has  lifted 
His  heavenly  Congregation  high  above  the 
sphere  of  anger;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  very  righteousness  and  privilege  of  the  Lamb 
and  His  companions  by  which  the  wrath  of  tho 
heathen  [nations]  is  excited,  and  the  holy  anger 
of  God  at  that  wrath  is  superinduced.  Ilere  lies 
the  causality  of  the  Vials  of  Anger. 

Next  follows  a  description  of  the  perfect  hea 
venly  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  these 
judgments,  as  well  as  of  the  ideal  import  of 
them — that  at  the  right  time  they  must  needs 
come  as  the  harvest  of  the  earth,  now  that  the  earth 
is  ripe  for  harvest, — ripe  for  a  judgment  which 
will  be  the  final  redemption,  in  virtue  of  its  se 
paration  betwixt  the  wheat  and  the  chaff.  This 
entire  description  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
grand  transaction  between  six  Angels,  three  of 
whom  are  charged  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
judgment,  whilst  the  three  others  have  the  sym 
bolic  execution  of  it.  The  two  divisions  are  se 
parated  by  an  intervening  voice  from  Heaven,  de 
claratory  of  the  blessedness  of  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord.  The  first  herald  of  the  judgment 
proclaims  throughout  the  universe  that  the  im 
minent  judgment  will  be  an  eternal  Gospel,  a 
Gospel  of  eternity,  for  all  who  give  glori/  to  God. 
As  a  death-judgment,  the  judgment  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  consisting  of  the 
judgment  upon  Babylon  the  Great,  and  the  se 
cond  composed  of  the  judgment  upon  the  Beast 
and  its  wars/uppers.  These  two  judgments  form 
two  sides  of  the  one  general  judgment  (vers.  19, 
20).  The  transactions  of  the  three  executive 
Angels  likewise  fall  into  two  divisions.  At  the 
head  of  the  three  executive  Angels  appears  the 
seventh,  or  rather  the  first,  figure  of  the  entire 
group,  the  Man  on  the  ivhile  cloud,  or  the  Lamb, 
again,  in  another  form.  As  the  Father  has  re 
served  to  Himself  the  time  and  the  hour  of  the 
final  judgment,  an  Angel  represents  this  reser 
vation  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  by  summoning 
the  One  on  the  cloud  to  the  harvest  of  the  earth. 
Christ  casts  His  sickle  upon  the  earth,  and  thus 
ensues  the  harvest  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term — the  harvest  of  redemption,  of  the  re 
deemed.  This  is  followed  by  the  harvest  of  an 
ger.  Thus  is  unfolded  the  perfect  heavenly  con 
sciousness  concerning  the  idea,  the  purpose,  the  time 
and  the  hour  of  the  judgment  of  anger. 

Next  follows  Act  the  Third,  the  representation 
of  the  holy  order  of  the  judgment  of  anyer,  and  its 
sucred  heavenly  measures.  The  Divine  clemency 
which  characterizes  the  judgment  itself  is  ex 
pressed  first  by  the  fact  that  it  is  septcnariously 
divided;  secondly,  by  the  execution  of  the  judi 
cial  decrees  by  seven  Angels  of  God  ;  and,  third 
ly,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  result  of  the 
judgment  once  more  appears, — the  crystal  sea,  the 
eternal,  new  humanity, — and  that  this  result  is 
celebrated  by  a  song,  in  which  the  tong  of  Moses, 
or  the  song  of  nnger,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb, 
or  the  song  of  love,  are  united.  Worthy  ot  spe 
cial  prominence  is  the  further  fact  that  the  An 
gels  go  forth  from  the  Temple  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  witness,  and  thus  accord  with  the  ideality  of 
the  Divine  Law — a  truth  which  is  likewise  ex- 
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pressed  in  their  holy  adornment  [clothed  in  pure 
and  while  linen'],  and  in  the  committal  to  them  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  Divine  anger  \ngolden 
vial.i — in  heavenly  measures,  determined  by  Di 
vine  faithfulness  (see  EXEG.  NOTES). 

Special. — [Chs.  xiv.,  xv.]  Pre-celebration  of 
the  anger-judgment  in  Heaven  — [Ch.  xiv.  1-5.] 
The  Church  Triumphant:  (a)  Her  stand-point, 
(6)  her  centre,  (c)  her  characteristics,  (d)  her 
song. — Relation  of  the  144,000  triumphant  ones 
to  the  144,000  sealed  ones  (ch.  vii.). — The  end- 
judgment  ns  the  harvest  of  the  earth. — The  new 
song:  (1)  Its  newness,  (2)  its  melodies,  (3)  the 
singers,  (4)  the  hearers. — [Ver.  6.]  The  eternal 
[everlasting]  Gospel  as  the  Gospel  of  eternity. 
Or  as  the  eschatological  phase  of  the  one  principial 
Gospel.  —  [Ver.  8.]  Pre-celebration,  in  Heaven, 
of  the  judgment  upon  Babylon. — [Vers.  9-11.] 
Pre-celebration  of  the  judgment  upon  Antichris- 
tianity. — [Ver.  12.]  The  patience  of  the  saints, 
(1)  as  endurance  in  persecution,  (2)  as  forbear 
ance  from  persecution. — Great  warning  against 
Antichristianity  (vers.  9-11). — [Ver.  13.]  Blessed 
are  the  dead,  etc.,  or  the  heavenly  peace-bell, 
pealing  amid  the  thunders  of  judgment. — 
[Vers.  14-20.]  God's  double  harvest  on  earth : 
1.  The  proper  harvest  (the  sickle) ;  2.  The  im 
proper  harvest  (the  wine-press). — Ch.  xv.  The 
heavenly  equipment  of  the  seven  Angels  of  An 
ger  in  its  grand  significance:  1.  What  they  effect 
(ver.  2) ;  2.  What  they  glorify  (ver.  3)  ;  3.  What 
they  bring  about  (ver.  4). — [Ver.  6.]  Forth-go 
ing  of  the  judgments  of  God  out  of  His  Temple. 
— The  judgments  of  God  in  their  beauteous  hea 
venly  aspect  (vers.  6,  7). — [Ver.  8.]  Sublime 
veiling  of  the  majesty  of  God  during  the  time  of 
His  judgments  oa  earth,  and  the  import  of  that 
veiling. 

STARKE  (Chap.  xiv. ):  Christ  stands  in  the 
midst,  of  His  Church,  over  against  Antichristian 
abominations  and  cruelties,  as  a  Conqueror  (Ps. 
c.  2),  and  is  ready  to  help  His  people  (Acts  vii. 
66)  — CRAMER:  The  holy  Christian  Church  is  not 
founded  upon  the  sand,  but  upon  a  mountain 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  16),  aye,  firmer  than  the  seven  moun 
tains  on  which  the  great  city  lies  (ch.  xvii.  9). 
— Ver.  2.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  true 
confessors  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  in  which 
doctrine  they,  in  reference  to  the  corruption  of 
the  spiritual  Babylon,  are  emphatic  and  unani 
mous.  Hence  there  is  ascribed  to  them  a  voice 
of  great  waters,  because  with  their  doctrines  they 
instituted  many  movements  ;  a  voice  of  a  great 
thunder,  which  penetrates  and  shakes  all  things, 
indicates  the  mighty  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
Mark  iii.  17  ;  and  a  voice  of  harmonious  music 
teaches  that  all  their  doctrines  beautifully  har 
monized  in  Christ,  Col.  iii.  16.  (All  this  is, 
indeed,  not  yet  fulfilled  in  Protestant  theology  or 
the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  Reformation, 
BO  far  as  their  outward  form  is  concerned.)  This 
picture  is  drawn  from  the  service  of  the  Levites 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  cxxxiv.). — Ver.  3.  It 
sounded  entirely  new  (as  when  we  hear  a  new 
and  unknown  song,  set  to  a  strange  and  unaccus 
tomed  tune),  because  the  faithful  bring  it  with 
new  hearts,  and  because  it  tells  of  new  benefite, 
etc. — It  is  called  new  in  antithesis  to  the  old. — 
God's  praise  must  be  sung  in  the  Church. — He 
who  would  sing  the  Gospel  song  aright,  must 


have  a  new  heart  and  must  have  his  face  set  to 
ward  G^d  and  His  Throne. — Ver.  6.  The  Angel 
with  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Tho»e  who  regard 
this  as  fulfilled,  explain  it  as  follows:  This  has 
reference  to  a  remarkable  teacher  who  should  re 
form  the  Church  and  purify  it  in  the  time  of  An 
tichrist  ;  by  this  Angel,  Luther  and  his  associ 
ates,  who  began  the  Reformation,  are  intended. 
Those  who  regard  it  as  future,  explain  as  fol 
lows  :  The  voices  of  these  three  Angels  pertain  to 
the  very  last  time,  etc. — Ver.  8.  This  expression 
is  taken  from  the  philters  or  love-potions  of  aban 
doned  women,  etc.  —  Ver.  9.  This  proves  clearly 
that  the  Beast  cannot  be  the  Harlot,  or  the  Pa 
pacy. — Ver.  13.  The  ancients  carefully  distin 
guished  between  dying/or  the  Lord  and  dying  in 
the  Lord;  the  former  is  peculiar  to  martyrs,  the 
latter  is  common  to  all  true  Christians.  (The 
distinction,  becomes  false,  however,  so  soon  as  it 
is  pressed.) — The  voice  of  the  Lord  which  gives 
command  to  write,  also  commands  men  to  read. 
— The  tears  which  flow  at  the  departure  of  pious 
persons  may  be  wiped  away  by  the  diligent  con 
templation  of  the  bliss  to  which  they  have  at 
tained. — The  Holy  Scriptures  know  of  no  purga 
torial  fires  ;  those  who  have  died  in  the  Lord 
they  place,  immediately  upon  their  death,  in 
Heaven. — Ver.  15.  And  another  Angel.  Some 
understand,  by  this  other  Angel,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Who  is  sent  into  the  hearts  of  men  and,  with 
strong  crying,  makes  the  distress  of  the  faithful 
known  unto  Christ. — Ver.  18.  Some  regard  the 
Angel  mentioned  here,  as  the  Holy  Ghost. — Ver. 
20.  In  the  grain  harvest  there  is  no  sign  of  an 
ger,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  mercy  in  it, 
for  believers  who  have  remained  faithful  to  Jesus 
under  the  domination  of  the  Beast,  are  then  ga 
thered  into  God's  garner  because  the  judgment 
upon  the  wicked  is  at  hand  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  The 
vintage  is  a  harvest  of  anger,  for  there  is  express 
mention  of  an^er  in  this  connection  (ver.  19). — 
Chap.  xv.  3.  Some  apprehend  the  song  of  Moses 
as  the  Law  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  as  the  Gos 
pel  (in  centra-distinction  to  those  who  regard 
the  song  of  Moses  as  the  song  of  the  physical  re 
demption,  by  means  of  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  as  the  song 
of  the  spiritual  redemption  from  the  spiritual 
Egypt).  True  servants  of  God  must  unite  the 
song  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  Lamb — the  old 
and  the  new. 

SABEL  (see  p.  73) :  Ch.  xiv.  1.  He  is  called  the 
Lambkin  [ro  apviov]  in  antithesis  to  the  great 
red  Dragon  (chap.  xii.  3)  who  gave  his  great 
authority  to  the  Beast  (ch.  xiii.  2),  and  in  anti 
thesis  to  the  Beast  itself,  which  speaks  great 
things  and  blasphemies  (chap.  xiii.  5). — Ver.  3. 
No  one  could  learn  the  song,  etc.  There  are,  then, 
lessons  to  be  learned  even  in  Heaven.  That 
learning  will,  however,  be  something  different 
from  our  more  mechanical,  discursive  learning. 
Even  [in  this  mortal  life]  we  know  the  difference 
between  this  latter  learning  and  the  being  taught 
of  God  (Johnvi.  45). — Ver.  4.  Even  on  the  basis 
of  the  Apocalypse  a  literal  interpretation  of  this 
passage  would  be  productive  of  great  embarrass 
ment.  Such  an  interpretation  would  exclude 
from  the  144,000  the  Apostles  themselves— a  thing 
inconceivable  according  to  Matt.  xix.  28;  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord — of  whom  it  is  related,  1 
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Cor.  ix.  5,  that  they  carrird  their  wives  with 
them  on  their  missionary  journeys  ;  and  also 
Philip,  one  of  the  deacons,  the  lather  of  four 
daughters  (Acts  xxi.  8,  9).  There  is,  moreover, 
not  tue  slightest  indication  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Covenant,  from  the  participants  in  which  the  nu- 
t  leus  of  the  heavenly  congregation  of  the  first 
fruits  had  been  gathered,  that  celibacy  was  re 
garded  with  any  favor  in  Israel.  On  the  con 
trary,  no  eunuch,  no  impotent  man,  could  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  God  (Deut.  xxiii.  1), 
and  only  of  the  future  system  of  salvation  was  it 
prophesied  that  not  even  the  eunuch  should  be 
shut  out  from  it  (Isa.  Ivi.  3;  see  Gen.  ii.  18; 
Matt.  xix.  4,  5;  Eph.  v.  23  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  1-3). — The  Angel  with  the  everlasting  Gos 
pel.  This  is  the  Angel  of  missions,  the  repre 
sentative  of  all  missionary  labor,  both  within 
apostateChristendomand  inheathenlands.  (Mis 
sions  are  good  and  great;  but  the  reference  here 
is  to  a  time  when  missions  must  have  completed 
their  work,  and  to  a  new  fact,  the  end-judg 
ment,  in  its  character  of  a  gospel  of  a  blessed 
eternity,  f  >r  believers.) 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Chap.  xiv.  13.  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  etc. 
They  are  blessed,  1.  In  their  rest;  they  rest  from 
all  sin,  temptation,  sorrow,  and  persecution. 
2.  In  their  recompense,  their  works  follow  them; 
they  do  not  go  before  them  as  their  title  or  pur 
chase,  \)\it  follow  them  as  their  evidence  of  having 
lived  and  died  in  (he  Lord.  3.  In  the  time  of 
their  dying,  when  they  have  lived  to  see  God's 
cause  reviving,  the  peace  of  the  Church  return 
ing,  and  the  wrath  of  God  falling  upon  their 
idolatrous,  cruel  enemies. — From  THE  COMPRE 
HENSIVE  COMMENTARY  :  Chap.  xiv.  4.  They  fol 
low  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth.  Through 
persecutions  and  tribulations,  into  obscurity,  or 
into  prisons,  with  self-denial,  obedient  faith,  and 
patient  hope:  "taking  up  their  cross,"  and  co 
pying  His  example  of  meekness,  purity  and  love. 
(rfcoxT.) — From  BARNES:  Ver.  3.  To  appreciate 
fully  the  song  of  Zion  ;  to  understand  the  lan 
guage  of  praise;  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
truths  which  pertain  to  redemption,  one  must 
himself  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ. — Ver.  11.  And  they  have  no  rest,  day  nor 
night.  It  will  be  one  of  the  bitterest  ingredients 
in  the  cup  of  woe,  in  the  world  of  despair,  that 
the  luxury  of  rest  will  be  denied  forever,  and  that 
they  who  enter  that  gloomy  prison  sleep  no 
more ;  never  know  the  respite  of  a  moment — ne 
ver  even  lose  the  consciousness  of  their  heavy 
doom. — Ver.  13.  Blrssed  are  the  dead.  We  should 
be  grateful  for  any  system  of  religion  which  will 
enable  us  thus  to  speak  of  those  who  are  dead  ; 
which  will  enable  us,  with  corresponding  feel 
ing,  to  look  forward  to  our  own  departure  from 
this  world. —  Which  die  in  the  Lord.  Not  all  the 
dead;  for  God  never  pronounces  the  condition 
of  the  wicked  who  die,  blessed  or  happy.  The 
declaration  is  confined  to  those  who  furnish  evi 
dence  that  they  are  prepared  for  heaven.  "To 
die  in  the  Lord"  implies,  1.  That  they  who  thus 
die  nre  the  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  2.  It 
would  seem  also  to  imply  that  there  should  be, 
at  the  time,  the  evidence  of  His  favor  and  friend 
ship.  This  would  apply  (1)  to  those  who  die  as 
martyrs ;  and  (2)  to  those  who  have  the  comfort 


ing  evidence  of  His  presence  and  favor  on  the 
bed  of  death. — That  they  may  rest  from  their  la 
bors.  In  view  of  such  eternal  rest  from  toil,  we 
may  well  endure  the  labors  and  toils  incident  to 
the  short  period  of  the  present  l.fe,  for  however 
arduous  or  difficult,  it.  will  soon  be  ended. — 
Their  works  do  follow  them.  Note  here,  1.  That 
all  that  the  righteous  do  and  suffer  here  will  be 
appropriately  recompensed  there.  2.  This  is  all 
that  can  follow  a  man  to  eternity.  He  can  take 
with  him  none  of  his  gold,  his  lands,  his  rai 
ment  ;  none  of  the  honors  of  this  life,  none  of  the 
means  of  sensual  gratification.  All  that  will  go 
with  him  will  be  his  character,  and  the  results 
of  his  conduct  here;  and,  in  this  respect,  eter 
nity  will  be  but  a  prolongation  of  the  present 
life.  3.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  our 
nature  that  we  can  make  the  present  affect  the 
future  for  good;  that  by  our  conduct  on  earth 
we  can  lay  the  foundation  for  happiness  millions 
of  ages  hence. — Ver.  15.  For  the  time  is  come  for 
Thee  to  reap.  That  is,  "the  harvest  which  Thou 
art  to  reap  is  ripe;  the  seed  which  Thou  hast 
sown  has  grown  up;  the  earth  which  Thou  hast 
cultivate  1  has  produced  this  golden  grain,  and  it 
is  fit  that  Thou  shouldst  now  gathe'r  it  in." — 
From  VAUGHAN:  Chap.  xiv.  7.  Till  a  man  fears, 
he  can  never  know  hope.  The  first  call  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  itself  is  to  fear  God  and  to 
worship  the  universal  Creator. — Ver.  11.  Some 
r*>st  not  day  nor  night  from  praise  (Rev.  iv.  8); 
others  rest  not  day  nor  night  from  suffering. — 
Ver.  15.  As  there  is  a  harvest  of  the  earth  for 
good,  so  also  there  is  a  harvest  of  the  soul,  an 
immaturity  and  a  ripeness  of  the  individual 
Christian. — Ver.  18.  So  also  there  is  an  indivi 
dual  ripening  for  the  vintage  of  wrath  and  judg 
ment. — From  BONAR:  These  are  they  which  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth.  We  follow  Him 
here  in  suffering  and  service,  as  we  shall  follow 
Him  hereafter  in  glory  and  joy.] 

SECTION  THIRTEENTH. 

Earth-picture  of  the  Seven  Vials  of  Anger,  or  the 
End-judgment  in  its  general  aspect.  ( Ch.  xvi.) 
General. — The  special  homiletical  treatment 
of  this  section  is,  like  that  of  others,  made  more 
difficult  by  the  disagreement  of  exegeses.  Ac 
cording  to  Hengstenberg,  for  instance,  the  earth 
denotes  the  earthly-minded;  the  sea,  the  sea  of 
nations,  the  unquiet  wicked  world  (in  antithesis 
to  the  earthly-minded  !) ;  the  fountains  of  waters, 
the  sources  of  prosperity;  the  awn,  that  lumin 
ary  in  its  burning  quality,  the  type  of  the  suffer 
ings  of  this  life:  the  throne  of  the  Beast,  the  go 
vernment  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  the  Euphrates, 
the  hinderance  to  the  advance  of  the  God-opposed 
world-power  into  the  Holy  Land,  against  the 
Holy  City,  against  the  Church. 

According  to  Brnndt,  the  earth  is  the  Holy 
Land,  which  has  become  the  scene  of  the  world- 
kingdom  of  the  Dragon;  the  sea  is  the  mass  of 
peoples  united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Beast ;  the 
rivers  and  fountains  are  the  peoples  and  families 
in  their  still  subsistent  sunderment  ;  the  tun  is 
the  glowing  sun  and  nothing  more;  the  throne 
of  the  Beast  is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Beast ; 
the  Euphrates  is  the  Beast  out  of  the  Earth,  or 
Babylon. 
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The  exposition  of  Sahel  is  in  part  brtter;  The 
earth  denotes  the  positive  foundations  of  State 
and  Church ;  the  sea,  the  Gentile-Christian  world 
of  nations.  Next,  however,  come  borne  abortive 
interpretations:  The  waters  of  life  Drivers']  are 
the  refreshing  truths  of  salvation,  and  \.\\z  foun 
tains  of  waters  are  the  schools  at  which  they  are 
taught;  the  sun  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  thron",  of  the  Beast  is  the  Antichristian  world 
— its  darkening  is  the  confusion  and  shattering 
of  that  world  — The  Euphrates  is  well  character 
ized  as  emblematic  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
civilized  world:  the  dryiny  up  of  it  betokens  a 
change  in  political  wisdom  resulting  in  a  new 
migration  of  nations,  as  it  were. 

Th<;  Vials  of  Anger  should,  above  all,  be  com 
pared  with  the  Trumpets;  and  the  antithesis  be 
tween  the  Trumpets  calling  to  repentance  and 
the  judgments  of  hardening,  should  be  noted. 
The  judgments  of  hardening  may  be  elucidated 
by  the  Egyptian  plagues,  Isa.  vi.  10  and  analo 
gous  passages.  They  are  indicative  of  such 
judgments  as  ripen  corruption — when  it  has 
come  to  be  past  healing — into  its  final  develop 
ment  and  consummation,  thus  resulting  in  blas 
phemy,  which  in  itself  is  damnation  (vers.  9.  11, 
21),  whilst  the  Trumpets  were  designed  to  pro 
duce  repentance.  The  first  Vial  of  Anger  readily 
suggests  examples  of  the  moral  corruption  and 
dissolution  of  individual  states  and  communities 
(Babylon,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  etc.)  as  warning 
signs 

In  treating  the  second  Vial  of  Anger  we  may 
touch  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  empoisonment 
of  popular  life  by  writings,  tendencies,  conspi 
racies.  The  symbolic  import  of  the  rivers  is  suf 
ficiently  attested  by  Scripture — the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Jordan,  the  brook  of  8iloah;  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  fountains.  A  consi 
deration  of  poisoned  and  poisoning,  death-deal 
ing  currents  and  fountains  or  fountain  minds, 
would  b^  appropriate  here.  The  transformation 
of  the  sun  of  revelation  into  a  glowing  and  scorch 
ing  mass,  by  human  fanaticism,  negative  as  well 
as  positive,  is  easily  intelligible.  The  darkening 
of  the  throne  and  kingdom  of  darkness  may  bj 
explained  by  the  crumbling  of  the  power  of  false 
hood  into  contradictions,  partyisms  and  suicidal 
compl  >ts.  The  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  as  the 
abolition  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  civil 
ized  and  the  barbarian  world,  has  a  rich  signifi 
cance.  Abolition  of  the  distinctions  of  religions, 
stations,  culture,  of  the  sexes  (emancipation  of 
women),  etc. — Symbolic  import  of  the  frogs. — The 
dissoluiion  and  decomposition  of  the  common 
spiritual  vital  air  must  be  a  presage  that  the 
common  existence  of  those  who  breathe  it  is 
drawing  to  a  close. — The  downfall  of  things  in 
the  evening  of  the  world  will  be,  first,  a  down 
fall  of  tin  spirit-world  (ver.  10)  ;  secondly,  a 
downfall  of  nature;  thirdly,  a  downfall  of  the 
relation  between  the  human  world  and  the  life 
of  nature. 

Special. — [Chap,  xvi.]  The  Vials  of  Anger  in 
comparison  with  Christ's  Cup  of  Suffering:  1. 
The  similarity  ;  2.  The  contrast.— [Ver.  2.]  The 
noisome  snre  in  a  social  and  a  spiritual  sense:  Defi 
cit ;  corruption  of  morals;  mortality,  etc. — [Vers. 
3,4.]  Transformation  of  the  waters  into  hlood, 
as  a  retribution  for  the  nefarious  and  mock-holy 


shedding  of  blood  (vers.  5-7). — Apology  for  the 
avenging  righteousness  of  God. — The  blasphe 
mies  (vers.  9,  11,  21).  How  are  they  punished? 
Primarily,  through  themselves,  (1)  their  mad 
ness,  (2)  their  impotence,  (3)  their  torment. — 
[Ver.  12.]  The  dangers  to  Christian  humanity 
lying  dormant  in  the  Orient.  An  Orient  of  mis 
chief  over  against  the  Orient  of  salvation. — 
[Ver.  13.]  The  three  froys.  Even  in  respect  to 
the  terrors  of  the  last  time,  a  sacred  irony  of  the 
Spirit  is  manifested,  testifying  lo  the  freeness 
of  the  Spirit.  —  [Ver.  14.]  Enthusiasm  of  those 
inspired  by  the  frogs. — [Ver.  15.]  The  Coming 
of  the  Lord  compared  with  the  coming  of  a  thief: 
1.  Strangeness  of  the  figure;  2.  Design  of  this 
strangeness. — [Ver.  16.]  Armageddon,  or  the 
theocratic  battle-fields.  —  Battle-fields  of  the 
world,  from  their  dark  and  their  bright  side. — 
The  last  battle-field:  Armageddon,  the  scene  of 
a  conflict  between  the  world  and  the  spirit-realm. 
— [Ver.  17.]  It  is  done! — The  last  glorious  reve 
lation  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  His  Church  (ver.  IS). 
— [Ver.  19.]  The  falling  of  great  Babylon  into 
three  parts,  the  announcement  of  the  three  judg 
ments. — Crisis  of  nature  in  the  evening  of  the 
world  (vers.  20,  21). 

STARKE:  (This  expositor  continues  his  pre 
sentation  of  opposite  views.)  Ver.  2.  Those  who 
regard  this  as  already  fulfilled,  explain  it  mys 
tically  thus :  The  sore  is  the  manifestly  shameful 
and  hurtful  condition  of  the  whole  papistic 
Church.  (In  contrast  to  this  view,  there  is  a 
literal  exposition  of  the  empoisonment  of  earth 
and  of  life,  and  also  an  allegorical  interpretation, 
referring  the  passage  to  the  bad  conscience  and 
anguish  of  soul  of  the  wicked.) — The  wrath  of 
man  is  greater  than  his  power,  but  God  has 
power  to  ca.rry  out  His  wrath  (1  Ki.  xix.  2,  3).— • 
Ver.  4.  Those  who  regard  this  plague  as  fulfilled 
see  in  it  the  blood-thirsty  doctrines  and  counse's 
of  the  Pope. — Ver.  6.  God,  in  proportioning  His 
punishments  to  the  sins  which  hav.e  provoked 
them,  teaches  us  that  we  should  proportion  our 
penitence  to  our  sins  — The  blood  of  saints  is 
precious  in  God's  eyes;  He  forgetteth  it  not,  but 
vecompenseth  it  with  righteous  vengeance. — 
Ver.  8.  Interpretations  of  tha  sun:  [1]  The  na 
tural  sun;  [2]  A  mighty  king;  [3]  The  Beast 
(!  Reinbeck). — Ver.  9.  Application  to  the  wars 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  subsequent  French  kings  in 
Italy. — As  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
of  the  pious,  so  all  things,  even  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  work  evil  to  the  wicked  (Rom.  viii.  28). — 
QUESNEL  :  The  scourgings  of  God  discover  the 
heart ;  out  of  a  perverse  heart  they  bring  forth 
blasphemies,  out.  of  a  penitent  heart  they  bring 
praise,  humility  and  love. — Ver.  10.  Even  thrones 
and  majesties  are  not  secure  from  the  chastise 
ment  of  God.  He  can  in  His  wrath  destroy  en 
tire  and  flourishing  kingdoms — DI.MPEL:  Mis 
use  not  thy  tongue  for  the  flattery  and  excessive 
exulta'ion  of  the  lofty,  the  distinguished  and  the 
rich,  that,  thou  mayest  not  afterwards,  when  God 
t:iketh  such  idols  from  thee,  have  to  moan  and 
lament,  aye,  and  gnaw  thy  tongue  for  vexation  ; 
but  let  thy  tongue  daily  tell  of  God's  righteous 
ness — Ver.  10.  Singular  interpretation:  The 
darkening  of  the  Beast's  kingdom  is  the  revela 
tion,  reaching  far  and  wide,  of  all  the  abomina 
tions  and  vices  of  the  Pope  and  the  whole  Roman 
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think  of  a  violent — nay,  of  the  most  violent — 
fever  of  earth,  I  can  never  picture  to  myself'  all 
the  symptoms,  in  their  great  variety  au«l  con 
trast,  iu  sufficient  grandeur  and  extraordinari- 
ness. 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ver.  15.  When  God's  cause 
comes  to  be  tried,  and  His  buttles  to  be  fought, 
all  His  people  should  be  ready  to  stand  up  for 
His  interest,  and  be  faithful  and  valiant  in  His 
service. — Ver.  21.  Note  here,  1.  The  greatest 
calamities  that  can  befall  men  will  not  bring 
them  to  repentance  without  the  grace  of  God 
working  with  them.  '2.  Those  that  are  not 
made  better  by  the  judgments  of  God,  are 
always  the  worse  for  them.  3.  To  be  hardened 
in  sin  and  enmity  against  God  by  His  righteous 
judgments,  is  a  certain  token  of  utter  destruction. 
— From  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY:  Vers. 
9,  11,  21.  Without  the  special,  preventing  grace 
of  God  .  .  .  the  more  men  suffer,  and  the  more 
plainly  they  see  the  hand  of  God  in  their  suffer 
ings,  the  more  furiously  they  often  rage  against 
Him.  Let  then  sinners  now  seek  repentance 
from  Christ,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  they  will  hereafter  have  the  anguish  and  hor 
ror  of  an  unhumbled,  impenitent  and  desperate 
heart,  burning  with  enmity  against  God,  as  well 
as  tortured  by  the  fire  of  His  indignation ;  and 
thus  augmenting  guilt  and  misery  to  all  eternity. 
(ScoTT.) — Ver.  15.  These  will  be  times  of  great 
temptation;  and  therefore  Christ,  by  His  apos 
tle,  called  on  His  professed  servants  to  expect 
His  sudden  coming,  and  to  "watch,"  that  they 
might  retain,  and  be  found  in,  the  garments  of 
salvation,  and  not  "walk  naked,"  and  so  be  put 
to  shame,  as  apostates  or  hypocrites;  for  the 
blessing  would  belong  only  to  the  watchful. 
(ScoTT.) — From  WORDSWORTH  :  Viala  are  holy 
vessels.  .  .  .  Wherever  means  of  grace  are  not 
duly  used,  they  recoil  on  those  to  whom  they 
have  been  offered,  and  become  means  of  punish 
ment. — From  VAUGHAN  :  Ver.  15.  The  garments 
of  the  watcher  must  not  be  laid  aside ;  he  must 
have  his  loins  giraed  about  (for  action),  as  well 
as  his  lights  burning  (Luke  zii.  35). — Tiie  pecu 
liarity  of  Christ's  coming  is  that  everything 
which  seems  to  defer  really  brings  it  near; 
everything  which  seems  to  make  it  improbable 
is  an  argument  of  its  certainty  and  of  its 
approach.  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief. — Awake, 
then,  thou  that  deepest !  Be  not  found  of  Him, 
when  He  cometh,  drowsy  and  stupefied,  over 
charged  with  carts  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this 
life ;  the  lamp  of  grace  expiring,  or  the  garment 
of  holiness  laid  aside. — From  BONAR:  Ver.  15. 
These  are  words  for  all  time,  but  specially  for 
the  last  days.  They  (1)  warn,  (2)  quicken,  (3) 
rouse,  (4)  comfort.  Note  here,  1.  The  coming. 
Christ  comes  (1)  as  Avenger,  (2)  as  Judge,  (3) 
as  King,  (4)  as  Bridegroom.  '-As  a  thief ;"- 
at  midnight;  when  men  are  asleep;  when  dark 
ness  lies  on  earth;  when  men  are  least  expect 
ing  Him;  when  they  have  lain  down,  saying: 
"  Peace  and  safety."  Without  warning,  though 
with  vengeance  for  the  world  in  His  hand : 
when  all  past  warnings  of  judgment  have  been 
unheeded.  Without  further  message;  for  all 
past  messages  have  been  in  vain.  Like  a  thief 
to  the  world,  but  like  a  Bridegroom  to  the 
Church.  2.  The  watching.  Not  believing,  nor 
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hoping,  nor  waiting  merely;  but  watching. 
Watch  upon  your  knees.  Watch  with  your 
Bibles  before  you.  Watch  with  wide  open  eye. 
Watch  for  Him  Whom  not  having  seen  you  love. 
3.  The  keeping  of  the  garments.  Do  not  cast  off 
your  raiment  either  for  sleep  or  for  work. 
Do  not  let  the  world  strip  you  of  it.  Keep 
it  and  hold  it  fast.  It  is  heavenly  raiment, 
and  without  it  you  cannot  go  in  with  your  Lord 
when  He  comes.  4.  The  blessedness.  It  is  blessed 
(I)  because  it  cherishes  our  love;  (2)  it  is  one 
of  the  ways  of  maintaining  our  intercourse  ;  (3) 
it  is  the  posture  through  which  He  has  appoint 
ed  blessing  to  come,  in  His  absence,  to  His 
waiting  Church.  5.  The  warning.  Adam  was 
ashamed  at  being  found  naked  when  the  Lord 
came  down  to  meet  him ;  how  much  more  of 
shame  and  terror  shall  be  to  unready  souls  at 
meeting  with  a  returning  Lord!  0  false  disci 
ple,  come  out  of  your  delusion  and  hypocrisy, 
lest  you  be  exposed  in  that  day  of  revelation! 
0  sinner,  make  ready,  for  the  day  of  vengeance 
is  at  hand !] 

SECTION  FOURTEENTH. 

First  Special  End- Judgment :   The  Judgment  upon 

Babylon,  as  a  Heaven-picture. 

(Ch.  xvii.) 

General. — Babylon,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  entire  anti-Godly  world,  conceived 
of  in  its  concentration  ;  Babylon,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  is  the  secularized,  ungodly 
and  anti-Godly,  external  Church;  a  birth-place 
of  Antichristianity,  in  which  the  Antichristian 
essence  often  appears  very  undisguisedly,  though 
the  Beast,  Antichrist  himself,  does  not  manifest 
himself  therein.  Here,  the  reference  is  to  Baby 
lon  in  tlie  narrower  sense,  and  primarily  in 
respect  of  the  heavenly  appearance  of  her  judg 
ment. 

According  to  this  Heaven-picture  of  the  judg 
ment,  the  horrible  appearance  of  the  Woman  is 
itself  t\\e  judgment.  Conformably  to  her  general 
appearance,  she  is  the  great  Harlot  (vers.  1,  2), 
t.  e.  the  object  and  subject  of  idolatry,  the  pa 
troness  of,  and  seducer  to,  apostasy  from  the 
living  God.  Her  appearance  is  presented  in 
abominable  contradictions  :  1.  A  Woman  in  the 
wilderness  of  a  seemingly  holy  renunciation  of 
the  world  and  asceiici^m,  and  yet  riding,  like 
an  Amazon,  upon  a  royally  decorated  Beast,  a 
many-headed  monster,  marked  with  names  of 
blasphemy.  2.  The  Woman  in  magnificent 
princely  attire,  with  the  golden  cup  in  her  hand 
— and  yet  in,  and  together  with,  the  cup,  abo 
minations  and  uncleannesses  of  idolatry,  and  even 
bearing  on  her  forehead,  for  all  who  are  ac 
quainted  with  spiritual  characters,  the  follow 
ing  title:  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  the 
fornications  and  abominations  of  the  earth.  3. 
The  Woman,  claiming  the  purest  womanliness, 
in  the  religious  sense  of  the  term  (see  ch.  xii.), 
drunken — with  the  blood  of  the  saints;  with  the 
blood,  even,  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus — of  Jesus, 
Whose  mother,  sister,  bride,  she  would  fain  be 
called. 

The  Beast  on  which  she  rides  has  also  great 
contradictions  attaching  to  it.  1.  It  u-ns  and  is 
not.  The  ungodly  world-power  was  and  is  not — 


is  in  principle  annihilated  by  Christianity.  2. 
It  is  not,  and  it  will  ascend  out  of  the  abyss,  to  a 
new  development  of  ungodly  worldly  glory  in 
face  of  Christianity.  3.  It  will  ascend,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  go  down  into  perdition.  4.  It  is 
the  harden  riddle  to  nil  the  pious,  the  admira 
tion  of  all  the  earthly-minded.  5.  Its  seven  heads 
are  seven  mountains,  which,  however,  are  in  real 
ity  identical  with  many  ebbing  and  flowing 
waters.  6.  It  goes  to  destruction  in  the  conse 
crated  septenary  of  its  kings,  only  to  revive 
again  in  the  profane  decenary  of  kings.  7.  It 
has  long  borne  the  Woman  on  its  colossal  body, 
and  will  at  last  destroy  her  with  its  ten  horns. 
8.  The  monstrous  dividedness  of  the  Beast  is 
transformed  into  perfect  unitedViess  in  the  war 
fare  against  the  Harlot.  9.  The  Woman  goes 
to  destruction  through  the  contradiction  of  her 
similarity  to  the  Lamb  and  her  affinity  to  the 
Beast. 

Special. — [Ver.  1.]  Come,  I  will  show  thee  the 
judgment  of  the  great  Harlot.  Her  appearance 
itself,  therefore,  is,  pr  marily,  her  judgment. 
We  are  not  to  shun  speaking  of  this  judgment; 
but  we  must  not  interpret  it  rudely,  in  a  man 
ner  offensive  to  the  legal  system  of  faith  and 
worship.  We  have,  therefore,  to  distinguish. 
(1)  between  the  Woman  and  the  Beast  which 
bears  her;  (2)  between  the  symbolic  form  of 
the  Woman,  which  embraces  a  symbolic  Baby 
lon,  and  her  historic  and  most  prominent  organs 
and  central  points;  (3)  at  the  same  time  we  are 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  converges,  more  or  less,  to  historic 
nodes,  and  is  therein  consummated.  Babylon 
is  everywhere  in  the  Church,  and  yet  is  nowhere 
perfectly  palpable;  it,  however,  has  its  historic 
zenith-points.  (Who,  for  instance,  could  refuse 
to  reckon  consummate  Byzantinism,  Mormon- 
ism  and  other  sects  based  upon  a  pretension  to 
inspiration,  as  forming  portions  of  Babylon  ?) — 
As  many  Antichrists  appear  in  the  fore-ground 
of  Antichristianity  (1  John  ii.  18),  so  in  the 
foreground  of  the  consummate  Babylon  of  the 
last  time  there  are  many  Babylons,  especially 
predominantly  spiritual  and  predominantly 
secular  figures  of  Babylon. — A  leading  mark 
of  Babylon  is  the  universal  ruinous  effect  which 
proceeds  from  the  very  city  which  pretends  to  be 
and  once  was  a  teacher  and  educator  of  the 
nations;  this  effect  is  two-fold  and  in  many 
n-speets  antithetic:  the  seduction  of  kings  to 
fanatical  worldliness,  and  of  nations  to  fanatical 
mock-holiness.  —  [Ver.  2.]  With  whom  the  kings 
of  the  earth  committed  fornication.  An  old  and  yet 
in  many  respects  new  story.  History  points  to  a 
whole  series  of  dynasties  which  have  been  ruined 
by  fanaticism,  or  have  at  least  been  brought  to 
the  very  verge  of  ruin. — History  tells  us  of  na 
tions  that  have  been  made  drunk,  and  that  have, 
more  or  less,  sunk  into  national  ruin.  Fallen  or 
sunken  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  East  and  AVest. 
— [Vers.  3,  4.]  The  similarity  and  the  differ 
ence  between  the  picture  of  ch.  xii.  and  that  of 
the  present  chapter:  1.  Between  the  phases  of 
the  Woman  ;  2.  Between  the  phases  of  the  wild 
erness ;  3.  Between  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Woman  and  the  Beast. — Contrast  between  the 
wilderness  abode  of  the  Woman  and  her  luxury. 
— Contrast  between  her  perilous  equestrian  seat, 
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figuring  a  taming  of  the  Beast,  and  her  festal  at 
tire.  (There  is  also  a  distinction  between  war- 
boots — Epli.  vi.  15 — and  slippers.)  —  Contrast 
between  the  golden  cup  and  the  abominations 
contained  in  it. — [Ver.  5.]  The  name  on  the 
forehead — manifest  and  yet  a  mystery. — The  old 
antithesis:  Babylon  and  Zion.  —  [Ver.  6.] 
Amazement  of  John  (see  EXEQ.  NOTES). —  Horror 
of  the  holy  mind  at  a  caricature  of  the  holy. 
— Strange  manifestation  of  unnaturalness  in  the 
corruptions  of  the  Cburch. — Ver.  8.  How  the 
earthly-minded  are,  by  the  terrible  aspect  of  the 
Bi-iist,  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the 
Woman,  as  long  as  the  latter  sits  upon  the  Benst. 
— Ver.  9.  Hither  an  understanding  that  hath  wis 
dom.  Profane  learning  can  only  misinterpret 
this  enigmatical  phenomenon. — The  world-mo 
narchies,  see  EXEO.  NOTES. — Waverings  of  un 
redeemed  humanity  between  the  false  unity  of 
the  world-monarchy  and  a  dissipation  into  hea 
thenism,  barbarism,  savageness. — Continuance 
of  this  wavering  in  the  antithesis  of  the  Hier 
archy  and  separatism,  absolutism  and  radicalism. 
— [Ver.  12  ]  The  ten  horns:  Or  the  fall  of  reli 
gious  absolutism  is  followed  by  the  rule  of  an 
irreligious  radicalism. — [Ver.  13.]  Demonic 
union  of  the  ten  horns.  The  principle  of  this 
union  is  to  be  found  in  their  hatred  of  the  Lamb, 
whose  shadow  they  still  persecute  in  the  Womin. 
— Ver.  14.  The  Lamb  shall  conquer  them.  Find 
the  agreement  between  this  and  ch.  xiii.  7.  Of 
a  conquest  through  [seeming]  defeat,  and  a  de 
feat  through  [seeming]  conquest.  What  con 
trasts  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  world, 
between  the  passing  moment  and  the  future,  be 
tween  seeming  and  beinsj,  are  contained  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. — The  Beast  as  the  conque 
ror  of  the  Harlot,  conquered  by  the  Lamb. — 
Comp.  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  against  Ba 
bylon,  especially  Jer.  li.  —  Fearful  mission  of  the 
ten  kings  (ver.  17).— [Ver.  16  J  Threefold 
judgment  upon  the  Woman.  —  [Ver.  12.]  The 
Antichristian  power  lasts  but  one  hour,  i.  e.,  a 
short  time  ;  but  it  is  an  hour  in  the  theocratico- 
religious  sense,  a  sore  and  painful  hour  of  temp 
tation  [trial].  The  union  of  the  wicked  occurs 
only  in  special  moments  of  judgment  and  never, 
through  an  abolition  of  their  inner  egoistical 
division,  attains  to  the  oneness  of  the  saints. — 
Ver.  18  in  relation  to  ver.  7.  In  Heaven,  the 
unnatural  appearance  of  the  Woman  is  itself,  al 
ready,  '•  the  judgment  of  the  great  Harlot." 

STARKE  :  Application  of  the  judgment  upon 
Babylon  to  the  •'  idolatrous  Church  of  the  Pa 
pacy."  Reasons  for  this  application:  "the 
great  magnificence  and  ostentation  of  this  Church 
in  the  external  worship  of  God:  the  blandish 
ments  and  flatteries  which  it  employs  to  draw 
people  to  itself,  etc."  Fornication  is  interpreted 
as  spiritual  adultery,  apostasy  from  Christ,  the 
Husband  of  the  Church.  It  is  easy  to  learn  who 
this  Harlot  is,  from  the  description  of  her,  and 
from  her  antithesis,  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb.  Her 
equestrian  posture  indicates  that  she  derives 
her  might  and  authority  from  the  Beast  and  that 
she  rules  over  it ; — that  she  has  arbitrarily  sub 
jected  the  Roman  Empire  to  herself,  has  placed 
herself  above  emperors  and  kings,  and  has  in 
stated  and  deposed  them.  The  crimson  and 
bloody  hue  [of  the  Beast]  is  indicative  of  the 


bloodthirstiness  excited  in  it  by  the  persuasions 
of  the  Harlot — [Ver  4.]  Arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet:  purple,  to  indicate  her  usurped  royal  ex 
altation  and  pre-eminence  above  all  potentates  : 
and  scarlet,  to  indicate  her  thirst  for  the  blood 
of  the  saints.  The  true  Church  is  resplendent 
only  in  the  robe  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing  so 
abominable  and  unclean  that  it  cannot  be  dis 
guised  and  decorated  with  a  tinsel  of  this  world. 
— Ver.  5.  The  whole  essence  of  false  religion  is 
a  mystery,  but  a  mystery  of  iniquity  and  all  god- 
lessness  (2  Thess.  ii.  7).  As  the  mystery  of 
Christ  passes  all  understanding  and  incites  to 
godliness,  so  the  mystery  of  iniquity  is  conceived 
by  pure  serpent-cu  lining  and  con  tains  nothing  but 
deception;  note,  e.g.,  the  miraculous  power  resi 
dent,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  pretends,  in  certain 
pictures  and  images,  etc. — [Ver.  6.]  A  leading 
mark  of  the  false  Church  :  pagan  Rome,  in  the 
three  centuries  [of  her  existence  subsequent  to 
the  Christian  era],  shed  less  blood,  by  far,  than 
so-called  Christian  Rome.  (Starke  adduces 
the  example  of  France,  in  particular.) — Ver.  8. 
And  yet  is:  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  re 
ferring  to  Antiochus  himself  or  to  such  Anti- 
Christian  regents  as  stood  in  the  fiercest  spirit 
of  Antiochus  (Hoffmanns  view?). — Ver.  9  Un 
derstanding  and  icisdom  nre  two  different  things. 
There  may  be  understanding  without  wisdom, 
but  there  can  be  no  wisdom  without  undersiand- 
ing. — (Starke  mentions  the  seven  mountains  of 
Rome;  he  remarks,  however,  that  the  Apocalyp 
tic  seven  mountains  have  also  been  interpreted  as 
seven  famous  Popes.) — Ver.  12.  Marginal  gloss, 
(Luther):  These  are  the  other  kings, — for  in 
stance,  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  France 
(!). — QUKSNEL:  The  Lamb  suffers  and  succumbs 
in  His  members,  and  the  members,  whilst  they 
are  oppressed,  conquer  in  the  Lamb  (Rom.  viii. 
37). — Ver.  16.  This  verse  is  entirely  subversive 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Beast  denotes  the  Pope. 
—  Great  cities,  great  sins;  and  by  the  example 
of  such  cities,  whole  countries  are  seduced  (Jer. 
xxiii.  15). 

AUBERLEN  (p.  317  [Eng.  Trans.]):  The  fact 
that  the  Harlot  is  judged  first,  is  not  only  in 
harmony  with  the  general  principle,  that  judg 
ment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God  (Jer.  xxv. 
29  ;  Ezek.  ix.  6 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17),  but  a  restora 
tion  of  actual  truth  is  also  designed.  The  ob 
ject  which,  in  effect,  alone  continues  to  exist — 
is  recognized  us  existing — at  the  time  indicated 
[the  time  of  the  judgment  of  the  Harlot],  is  the 
world  ;  for  even  the  Church  now  courts  only  its 
favor,  even  for  the  Church  it  is  the  only  reality. 
Against  such  a  Church,  the  world  must  carry  the 
day;  and  therefore  the  Harlot  is  not  judged  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  but  by  the  Beast  and  its  kings. 

GRABBER:  [Ver.  5.]  A  mother  of  harlots  is  one 
who  brings  up  others  to  harlotry. — Ver.  6.  It  must 
needs  be  a  subject  of  highest  amazement  tl>at 
Christians,  or  those  who  pretend  to  be  Christiana, 
can  reach  such  a  pass.  —  [Ver  16.]  The  Catholic 
States  will  in  great  part  themselves  accomplish 
the  work  of  the  destruction  of  the  papacy. 

LAKMMERT  (Das  Thier  und  der  falxche  Prophet, 
p.  36)  :  "The  origin  of  Babel  [Babylon]  is  re 
lated,  Gen.  xi.  (comp.  with  ch.  x.  8-12).  This 
[Gen.  xi.]  is  the  same  chapter  which,  in  its  se 
cond  part,  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  chosen 
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Shemite,  Abraham,  and  closes  by  describing  the 
exode  of  Terah  and  his  family  from  Chaldea  and 
their  entrance  into  Canaan.  Here,  therefore, 
we  already  have  the  foundation  and  beginnings 
of  that  grand  dualism  which  runs  through  ihe 
whole  of  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  entire  his 
tory  of  mankind  down  to  the  consummation. 
The  founder  of  Babel  was  a  grandson  of  him  who 
scoffed  at  his  father,  arid  his  name  was  Ntmrod, 
i.  e.,  rebel.  Human  arrogance  built  the  city  and 
the  tower,  to  make  itself  a  name — not  to  the  honor 
of  God's  name;  of  its  own  strength  and  will — 
not  at  the  behest  of  God.  The  inner  motives 
were  thoughts  of  arrogance,  of  the  deification  of 
man  and  of  self." 

CHANTEPIE  DE  LA.  SAUSSAYE,  De  Toekomst,  p. 
117.  Man  kann  zejgen,  dat  de  grand  der  tegenslel- 
ling  der  beide  rijken  reeds  ligt  in  de  paradijs-belofte 
Doch  wat  daar  nog  slechts  in  het  allgemeen  gencemd 
wordt  het  zaad  der  slang,  etc.,  verkrijgt  immer  ineer 
kleur  en  gestalte. 

[From  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY. — 
The  Lord  takes  pleasure  in  satisfying  His  peo 
ple  concerning  the  reason  and  equity  of  His 
judgments  on  His  enemies;  that  they  may  not  be 
intimidated  by  the  severity  of  them,  or  fail  to 
adore  and  praise  Him  on  that  account. — Great 
prosperity,  pomp  and  splendor,  commonly  feed 
the  pride  and  lusts  of  the  human  heart;  yet  they 
form  no  security  against  Divine  vengeance. — 
Those  who  allure  or  tempt  others  to  sin,  must 
expect  more  aggravated  punishment,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  degree  of  the  mischief  done  by 
them.  (Scorr.)] 

SECTION  FIFTEENTH. 

First  Special  End-Judgment ;  Judgment  upon  Ba 
bylon.  Earth-picture.  (Ch  zviii.) 

General. — That  essential  judgment  of  Babylon 
which  lies  in  her  very  appearance,  and  has  been 
manifested  in  the  light  of  Heaven,  is  here  un 
folded  on  earth  in  a  distinct  series  of  evolutions. 

The  first  Act  of  the  judgment,  as  executed  by 
the  Angel  from  Heaven,  consists  of  the  verdict 
upon  Babylon,  the  sentence  of  Divine  justice. 

The  second  Act  is  the  incipient  execution  of 
the  judgment  in  the  social  sphere  of  justice.  It 
is  divided  into  two  actions:  (1)  The  people  of 
God  go  out  of  Babylon  (vers.  4,  6),  and  (2)  the 
world  is  commissioned  to  react  against  Babylon 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  law  of  violence  which 
she  herself  has  exercised  (vers.  8,  8).  The  uni 
versality  of  her  judgment  is  expressed  in  the  de 
spair  and  lamentation  of  all  her  allies,  who  are 
too  cowardly  to  take  her  part,  but  yet  are  stricken 
with  her.  The  third  Act  is  the  complete  historic 
repudiation  of  Babylon,  executed  by  the  strong 
Angel  with  a  millstone,  in  a  symbolic  act. 

The  whole  constitutes  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
the  world,  complete  in  three  or  five  Acts,  accord 
ing  to  the  greater  or  less  prominence  bestowed 
upon  the  middle  items: 

1.  The  guilt  of  Babylon  towards  humanity  ; 

2.  The  exode  of  the  people  of  God  from  her; 

3.  The  reaction  of  the  hostile  world  against 
her; 

4.  The  lamentation  of  her  friends — a  prelude 
to  the  final  catastrophe  : 

5.  The  final  catastrophe. 


The  Angel  who,  descending  from  Heaven,  lightens 
the  earth  with  his  radiance,  and  proclaims  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  is  also,  without  doubt,  the  actual 
spiritual  author  of  her  judgment.  For  he  has 
(treat  authority,  and  transports  her  judgment  from 
Heaven  to  earth.  That  is,  that  judgment  which 
is  already  declared  in  the  sphere  of  the  celestial 
Spirit,  with  the  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Babylon,  now,  through  the  heavenly  illumina 
tion  proceeding  from  the  Angel,  becomes  a  sub 
ject  of  the  universal  consciousness  of  mankind. 
We  hold  that  the  Angel  represents  evangelic 
Christianity  in  the  full  development  of  the 
beauty  of  its  moral  and  humane  principles.  For 
Babylon  has  outraged  all  these  principles,  from 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  recognition  of  public 
law.  She  has  perverted  her  claim  to  be  the  edu 
cator  of  mankind  into  the  exact  opposite,  haviug 
become  the  seducer  and  destroyer  of  humanity. 

The  cry  of  this  Angel  is  followed  by  the  voice 
from  Heaven,  the  sentence  of  the  heavenly  Spirit, 
the  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — declaratory,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  right  of  the  Church  (come 
forth  out  of  her)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  right 
of  the  State  (recompense  to  her),  and  expressing  it 
self,  thirdly,  as  the  spirit  of  history  and  poetry, 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  great  lamentations.  The 
tragic  coloring  of  this  entire  judgment-scene 
is  distinctly  brought  out  in  all  this  ;  it  is  parti 
cularly  prominent,  however,  in  the  symbolic 
execution  of  the  final  catastrophe. 

Special.  —  [Ver.  1.]  Who  is  the  Angel  who 
comes  down  from  Heaven,  and  whose  glory  light 
ens  the  earth  ? — [Ver.  2.]  The  mighty  cry  over 
Babylon.  Fallen  !  fallen  !  or  the  perfect  cer 
tainty  that  Babylon  will  fall  on  earth,  even  as 
she  has  already  fallen  in  the  eight  of  God. — Con 
trast  betwixt  what  Babylon  should  be  and  what 
she  has  become.  —  [Ver.  3.]  Babylon's  trans 
gression  against  mankind:  (1)  against  the  na 
tions,  (2)  against  the  kings,  (3)  against  the  rich 
and  great.  —  [Ver.  4.]  Call  to  the  people  of  God, 
to  come  out  from  Babylon  :  1.  Meaning  of  the 
call;  2.  Motive  of  the  call;  3.  Neglect  of  the 
call  (latitudinarianism) ;  4.  Misinterpretation 
of  the  call  (separatism). — [Vers.  4,  6.]  Diverse 
conduct  of  the  Church  and  the  world  toward 
guilty  Babylon. — Retributory  right  of  the  world. 
This  remains  pure  only  in  so  far  as  it  remains  an 
execution  of  the  right  and  keeps  itself  free  from 
fanaticism.  —  [Ver.  8.]  Recompense  of  corpo 
real  fiery  judgments  by  a  social  and  spiritual 
judgment  of  fire. — [Vers.  7,  8.]  Contrast  be 
tween  the  haughty  self-blinding  of  Babylon  and 
her  imminent  and  great  day  of  judgment. — The 
City  of  the  Seven  Mountains:  yesterday  and  to 
day. — [Vers.  9-19.]  The  three  lamentations  of 
the  world  over  the  fall  of  Babylon.  Common 
characteristics  of  them  :  1.  A  view  of  her  fall ; 
2.  A  standing  afar  off  and  refraining  from 
taking  her  part;  3.  A  participation  in  the 
stroke  that  has  fallen  upon  her — but  in  the  sor 
row  of  this  world,  with  no  recognition  of  the 
justice  of  the  blow,  of  its  nature  as  a  judgment, 
or  of  the  Judge  Who  has  inflicted  it — Heaven's 
judgments,  earth's  tragedies. — [Vers.  9,  10.] 
Lamentation  of  the  kings  (see  EXEO.  NOTES). — • 
[Vers.  11,  15-17].  Lamentation  of  the  great, 
the  supporters  of  the  luxury  of  the  earth. — > 
[Vers.  17-19].  Lamentation  of  the  pilots  o» 
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tradesmen. — Community  and  division  of  egois 
tical  interests  in  the  lamentations  over  the  fall 
of  Babylon. — Ironical  enumeration  of  the  depre 
ciated  goods  of  Babylon  (vers.  12-14). — As  the 
Church  in  its  way,  and  the  State  in  its  way,  so 
science  and  art  in  their  way  are  concerned  in 
thrt  judgment  upon  Babylon. — The  unspiritual 
lamentation  of  the  world  over  the  fall  of  Babylon 
contains  the  germ  of  that  judgment  which  is  later 
to  descend  upon  the  world. — [Ver.  21.]  The 
symbolic  act  of  the  strong  Angel,  a  representa 
tion  of  the  grand  final  catastrophe  itself. — 
[Vers.  22,  23."]  Babylon's  desolation.  Her  spi 
ritual  desolation  shall  be  followed  by  an  aesthetic 
desolation,  and  to  this  a  desolation  of  business 
and  of  home  life  shall  succeed. — Ver.  24.  The 
summit  of  Babylon's  guilt:  she  is  the  murderess 
of  the  prophets  and  saints. — This  verse  is  sup 
plemental  to  ver.  3. 

STARKE  :  Ver.  2  ;  comp.  Is.  xxi.  7  ;  Jer.  li  8 
The  repetition  of  the  word  [fallen]  is  indicative 
of  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  the  fall. — Ver. 
4.  This  exode  is  based  upon  a  gracious  leading 
out  on  the  part  of  God.  There  are  certain  grades 
in  the  execution  of  it,  and  it  is  performed  as  fol 
lows  :  1.  With  the  heart,  by  a  right  belief  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  and  hatred  of 
false  doctrine;  2.  With  the  mouth,  by  a  public 
confession  of  the  truth,  and  rejection  of  errors  ; 
3.  With  the  body,  by  a  going  away  from  those 
places  in  which  Babylon  has  its  throne  and  su 
perstition. — God's  people  and  Church  are,  par 
tially,  still  in  Babylon,  although  hidden;  other 
wise  God  could  not  command  them  to  come  out. 
— [Ver.  5.]  Sins  that  cry  unto  Heaven  (Gen. 
iv.  10),  whose  measure  is  full,  and  upon  which 
final  ruin  follows. — Ver.  7.  Tlie-e  words  are 
taken  from  Isa.  xlvii.  5  10.  The  greater  the  se 
curity  and  pride  of  the  wicked,  the  more  terri 
ble  is  their  punishment. — Ver.  8.  As  Babylon 
burned  innocent  martyrs  with  fire,  so  shall  she 
herself  be  burned  with  fire. — Ver.  -10.  The  fear 
of  torment  may  cause  us  (outwardly)  to  remove 
far  from  those  with  whom  we  have  sinned,  but 
love  to  God  alone  can  make  their  sin  odious  to 
us. — Ver.  12.  QUESXEL:  Let  us  gather  treasures 
that  will  endure  to  eternity  ;  nought  is  eternal 
save  that  which  is  done  with  a  view  to  eternity. 
Ver.  16.  The  world  does  not  mourn  over  the  loss 
of  eternal  salvation,  but  over  the  loss  of  riches 
and  external  magnificence. — Ver.  20.  It  is  at  the 
downfall  of  evil,  and  at  Divine  vengeance  that 
the  pious  rejoice;  not  out  of  a  carnal  mind  and 
self-love,  but  by  the  ordinance  of  God  and  from 
the  love  of  righteousness  (Pa.  xci.  8). — Ver.  21. 
The  wicked  fall  into  the  abyss  of  perdition  as 
stones  fall  into  the  abyss  of  the  sea.  That  which 
the  world  regards  as  highly  exalted  finally  meets 
with  the  deeper  fall  (Ezek.  xxi.  26).— Ver.  24. 
The  slaughter  of  true  believers  under  the  papacy 
is  like  the  murder  of  the  saints  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world. — Great  cities  are  destroyed  on 
account  of  the  many  and  enormous  sins  that  are 
committed  in  them. — God  reckons  to  the  charge 
of  the  wicked  all  the  sins  of  their  ancestors, 
because  they  tread  in  their  foot-steps  (and  the 
guilt  of  their  ancestors  attains  its  consummation 
and  meridian  in  them). 

Schliissel  zitr  Offenb.  Joh.  durch  einen  Kreuzritter 
(p.  289) :  The  most  terrible  thing  for  a  human 


community  is  when  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that 
should  preserve  it  from  corruption,  is  taken  out 
of  it  by  death  or  emigration,  when  the  props  of 
the  rotten  building  give  way,  when  Lot  is  led 
forth  from  Sodom,  because  there  are  not  even 
ten  righteous  men  therein. 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ver.  4.  Those  that  are 
resolved  to  partake  with  wicked  men  in  their 
sins  must  receive  of  their  plagues. — Ver.  5. 
When  the  sins  of  a  people  reach  up  to  heaven, 
the  wrath  of  God  will  reach  down  to  earth. — 
Ver.  7.  God  will  proportion  the  punishment  of 
sinners  to  the  measure  of  their  wickedness, 
pride  and  security. — Vers.  9-19.  The  pleasures 
of  sin  are  but  for  a  season,  and  they  will  end  in 
dismal  sorrow.] 

SECTION  SIXTEENTH. 

Second  Special    End- Judgment,    or   the  Judgment 

upon    the  Beast    (Antichrist)    and    his    Prophet. 

a.   Heavenly  World-picture  of  (he  Victory.     (Ch. 

xix.  1-16.) 

General. — The  heavenly  post-celebration  of 
the  judgment  upon  the  Harlot  issues  in  a  pre- 
celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Bride.  For 
the  Harlot  and  the  Bride  bear  toward  each  other 
the  indissoluble  relation  of  a  contradictory  anti 
thesis.  Heaven,  or  the  Church  Triumphant,  and 
not  God's  Church  on  earth,  celebrates,  pre-emi 
nently,  the  judgment  of  the  Harlot ;  for  an  exalted 
stand-point  is  requisite  for  this  celebration,  and 
with  lesser  spirits,  vulgar  minds,  it  might  easily 
degenerate  into  fanaticism.  Even  in  the  Heaven 
of  consummate  spiritual  life,  the  positive  result 
of  that  judgment  is  the  thing  which  is  first 
rejoiced  over.  The  salvation  and  the  fflory  and 
the  power  are  our  Gods.  Not  until  afier  this,  is 
the  satisfaction  of  justice  touched  upon  (ver.  2). 
The  perfect  fixedness  of  the  judgment  is  next 
set  forth  (ver.  3).  The  whole  heavenly  post- 
celebration  of  the  judgment  is  completed  in  an 
antiphony,  in  which  the  natural  relations  seem 
to  be  inverted,  in  that  the  twenty-four  Elders 
and  four  Life-forms  utter  the  Amen,  which  is 
supplemented  by  the  third  Hallelujah.  Thus 
a  three-fold  heavenly  Hallelujah  is  devoted  to 
the  rejoicings  over  the  judgment.  The  Church 
of  God  on  earth  is  now  commanded  to  join  in  the 
celebration,  and  her  rejoicing  assumes  the  form 
of  a  pre-celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Bride. 
The  delineation  of  the  pimple,  yet  august,  adorn 
ment  of  the  Bride,  and  the  glorification  of  the 
imminent  marriage,  are  followed  by  the  appear 
ance  of  the  Bridegroom,  coming  from  Heaven, 
on  His  warlike  and  victorious  march  against  the 
Beast. 

Special. — [Vers.  1-4  ]  Three-fold  Hallelujah 
of  the  Church  Triumphant  over  the  fall  of  Baby 
lon.  This  feature  is  the  more  significant,  since 
it  is  here  only  that  the  Hallelujah  appears  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Hallelujah  is  also  philo- 
logically  significant;  Jehovah,  the  Covenant-God, 
is  glorified,  because  Babylon  obscured  His  glory 
and  power  to  the  uttermost  through  her  idola 
try ;  in  that  she,  on  the  one  hand,  corrupted  the 
earth  with  her  idolatry,  and,  on  the  other,  killed 
the  servants  of  God,  who  sought  His  glory.  The 
rising  of  the  smoke  of  her  torment  becomes  a 
Hallelujah  as  an  eternal  visible  assurance  that 
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the  salvation  and  the  glory  and  the  power  of 
God.  in  redeemed  i-ouls,  are  established  forever. 
— [Ver.  5.J  The  heavenly  order  for  a  general 
song  of  praise.  —  [Vers.  6,  7.]  The  song  of 
praise:  1.  The  sound  of  it;  2.  The  contents  of 
it. — The  marriage  of  the  Lamb.  It  will  essen 
tially  consist  in  the  fame  of  God's  glory. — The 
beholding  of  the  glory  of  God  constitutes  the  bliss 
of  the  beatified.  The  bliss  of  the  beatified  is  the 
highest  glorification  .of  Gwl. — Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. — [Ver.  8.] 
The  Bride  in  her  adornment. — In  antithesis  to 
the  Harlot,  in  her  gorgeous,  but  blood-colored, 
attire. — [Ver.  9.]  Blessedness  of  those  who  are 
called  to  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb. — Every  pre 
vious  beatitude  has  this  for  its  end  arid  aim. 
This  is  true,  above  all,  of  the  beatitudes  in  Matt. 
v.;  and  also  of  that  in  Rev.  xiv.  13. — God's 
words,  pure  essential  facts :  They  will  he  ma 
nifested  to  be  the  most  real  realities. —  [Ver. 
10.]  Repeated  repudiation  of  the  worship 
offered  by  John  to  angelic  beings  —  comp. 
chap.  xxii.  9.  —  The  measure  of  inward  de 
votion  is  the  measure  of  the  purity  of  the 
worship  which  we  offer  to  God.  This  inward 
devotion,  however,  is  not  to  be  defined  simply 
in  accordance  with  our  feeling ;  least  of  all,  as 
a  mere  ecstatic  sentiment;  but  also  intellectu 
ally,  and  as  an  ethical  readiness. — The  witness 
of  (concerning)  Jesus,  the  real  prophecy  of  this 
world's  history.  —  [Vers.  11-16. ]  The  Bride 
groom,  in  His  going  forth  for  the  final  redemp 
tion  and  emancipation  of  the  Bride:  1.  His 
forth-going  from  Heaven;  2.  His  character; 
8.  His  appearance ;  4.  His  title;  5.  His  army; 
6.  His  power  (ver.  15) ;  7.  His  right. 

STARKE  (ver.  1):  Hallelujah.  There  is  here, 
probably,  an  allusion  to  the  six  Psalms,  from  the 
cxiii.  to  the  cxviii.,  which  were  called  the  great 
Hallelujah,  and  were  sung  at  high  festivals, 
especially  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ps.  civ. 
35). — Ver.  2,  from  Deut.  xxii.  43.  Splendor, 
power,  subtlety,  adherents  —  all  cannot  save 
when  God  wills  to  punish.  He  fears  none  of 
them. — Ver.  3,  from  Is.  xxxiv.  10. — Ver.  4. 
The  praise  of  God  that  issues  from  a  heart  that 
is  full  of  God,  fills  and  kindles  other  hearts  to 
His  praise. — Ver.  0.  (This  verse  Starke  inter 
prets  as  holding  forth  the  prospect  of  the  con 
version  of  the  Jews.)  Although  there  are 
diverse  voices  and  powers,  there  is  yet  one 
Spirit,  one  faith,  one  consonance  of  the  whole 
Church. — Ver.  7.  The  preparation  of  the  Bride 
consists  in  her  constantly  becoming  more  quali 
fied  for  the  reception  of  all  the  treasures  of  sal 
vation  acquired  by  her  Bridegroom. — Ver.  9. 
[  UVt/e.]  The  Divine  authority  of  the  matter  to 
be  recorded  and  of  this  entire  Book  is  the  more 
strongly  indicated,  the  more  frequent  the  occur 
rence  of  this  expression  (ch.  i.  11,  19;  ii.  1,  8. 
12,  18;  iii.  1,  7,  14;  xiv.  13).— [Ver.  10.] 
John  was  not  mistaken  in  the  person  of  the 
Angel,  for  he  well  knew  that  he  was  no  Divine 
person.  (Starke  here  wrongfully  assumes  that 
not  worship,  but  only  an  humble  expression  of 
reverence,  is  here  denote!.) — Ver  11.  Heaven 
opens  before  Christ,  both  in  the  condition  of  His 
humiliation  and  in  that  of  His  exaltation. — Ver. 
12.  Christ  has,  not  one,  but  many  crowns,  be 
cause  He  has  gained  many  victories,  and  is  the 


King  of  kings. — Ver.  14.  [In  heaven]  the  faith 
ful  are  resplendent  in  white  linen,  though  here 
they  mty  bear  the  cros^. — Ver.  16.  Kings  can 
not  be  happier  than  in  yielding  themselves  sub 
jects  of  Christ. 

SPURGEON,  Stimmen  am  der  Offi'nb.  Joh.,  p. 
132.  [Ver.  12.  And  on  His  head  many  crowns. ] 
The  Saviour's  many  crowns.  Oh,  ye  well  know 
what  a  Head  that  is;  its  wondrous  history  ye 
have  not  forgotten.  A  Head  that  once  reclined, 
lovely  and  infantine,  on  the  bosom  of  a  woman. 
A  Head  that  bowed  meekly  and  willingly  in 
obedience  to  a  carpenter.  A  Head  that  in  liter 
years  became  a  well  of  weeping  and  a  fountain 
of  tears  (Jer.  ix.  1 ;  Heb.  v.  7).  A  Head  whose 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,  fall 
ing  upon  the  earth  (Luke  xxii.  44).  A  Head 
that  was  spit  upon,  whose  hairs  were  plucked 
out.  A  Head  which  at  last,  in  the  fearful  death- 
struggle,  wounded  by  the  crown  of  thorns,  gave 
utterance  to  the  terrific  death-cry  (Ps.  xxii.  1): 
Lama  Sabachthani !  (The  death-cry  was:  Father, 
into  Thy  hands,  etc.)  A  Head  that  afterwards 
slept  in  the  grave;  and — to  Him  Who  livcth  and 
was  dead,  and  behold,  lie  is  living  now  forever- 
more  (Rev.  i.  18),  be  glory — a  Head  that  rose 
again  from  the  grave,  arid  looked  down,  with 
beaming  eyes  of  love,  upon  the  woman  who  stood 
mourning  by  the  sepulchre. 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ver.  10.  This  fully  con 
demns  the  practice  of  the  papists  in  worshipping 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  saints,  and 
angels.— From  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMEN 
TARY:  Vers.  1-4.  All  heaven  resounds  with  the 
high  praises  of  God,  whenever  He  executes  His 
"  true  and  righteous  judgments"  on  those  who 
corrupt  the  earth  with  pernicious  principles  and 
ungodly  practices,  and  when  He  avenges  the 
blood  of  His  servants  on  their  persecutors. 
Who  then  are  they  that  throw  out  insinuations, 
or  openly  speak  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  on 
hearing  of  these  righteous  judgments,  but,  rebels 
who  blasphemously  take  part  with  the  enemies 
of  God  and  plead  against  His  dealings  towards 
them?  (ScoTT.) — Ver.  10.  If  the  highest  of  holy 
creatures  greatly  fear  and  decidedly  refuse  undue 
honor,  how  humbly  should  we  sintul  worms  of 
the  earth  behave  ourselves!  (ScoTT.) — From 
BARNES:  Ver.  1.  All  that  there  is  of  honor, 
glory,  power,  in  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
belongs  to  God,  and  should  be  ascribed  to  Him. 
— From  BONAR:  Vt-r.  10.  The  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  theme  or  burden 
of  the  Bible  is  Jesus.  Not,  philosophy,  nor 
science,  nor  theology,  nor  metaphysics,  nor  mo 
rality,  but  Jesus.  Not  mere  history,  but  history 
as  containing  Jesus.  Not  mere  poetry,  but  poetry 
embodying  Jesus.  Not  certain  future  events, 
dark  or  bright,  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
curious  or  speculative,  but  Jesus  ;  earthly  events 
and  hopes  and  fears  only  as  linked  With  Him.] 

SECTION  SEVENTEENTH. 

Second  Special  End- Judy ment.      b.   Earth-picture 
of  the  Victory  over  the  Beast.      The  Parousia  of 
Christ  for  Judgment.      The  Millennial  Kingdom. 
(Ch.  xix.  17—  xx.  5.) 
G-eneral. — We  must  distinguish  here:    1.   The 

premise    of    the    last    time,    the    features    of 
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which  are  to  be  gathered  from  other  pas 
sages;  '2.  Christ's  war,  in  His  Parousia,  with 
the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet,  and  the  judg 
ment  upon  them  and  their  Antichristian  king 
dom  ;  8.  The  chaining  of  Satan,  and  the  Millen 
nial  Kingdom  thus  introduct-d. 

The  features  of  the  last  time,  corresponding 
to  its  character  as  here  pre-supposed,  are  visible 
throughout  the  eschatology  of  the  Scriptures. 
See  Matt.  xxiv.  22  sqq.  ;  Mark  xiii.  21  sqq. ; 
Luke  xvii.  2t>  sqq. ;  xxi.  26  sqq. ;  Rom.  xi.  ;  2 
Thess.  ii.  7  sqq. ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1  sqq.  ;  2  Pet.  iii. ; 
1  John  ii.  18;  Jude  14,  15.  Compare  especially 
the  terminal  points  in  the  cycles  of  the  Apoca 
lypse  itself :  ch  iii.  20;  vi.  12  sqq.  ;  x.  7;  xi.  7; 
xiii., — beginning,  particularly,  with  ver.  11;  xvii. 
16.  These  traits  are  incipiently  set  forth  in  the 
Old  Testament;  comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  sqq.;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  33;  xxxni.  21;  Dan.  ix.  2;  Ilosea  xiv. 
(5;  Joel  iii.  1;  Zephaniah  ;  Hag.  ii.  G;  Zech. 
xii.  It  should  be  noted,  that  in  Zechariah  as 
well  as  in  Ezekiel  two  judgments  upon  the 
nations  are  distinguished:  viz.  a  more  special 
one,  followed  by  the  restoration  of  Israel,  and  a 
general  one,  with  which  the  end-time  clones. 
Comp.  Zech.  xii.  and  xiv.,  and  also  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
with  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. 

The  spiritual  situation  which  superinduces 
the  symptoms  of  the  last  time  consists  in  the 
complete  secularization  of  the  Church — the  car 
nal  security  of  Christians,  the  spiritual  luke- 
warmness  of  coniregatious,  an  extinction  of 
the  old  foci  of  Christendom,  and  a  corresponding 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  amongst  hea 
then  and  Jews. 

The  actual  date  at  which  the  last  time  begins 
corresponds  with  the  fall  of  Babylon.  The  con 
summate  Antichristianity  of  the  world  has  exe 
cuted  judgment  upon  the  wavering  Antichris 
tianity  in  the  Church  ;  the  former  has,  however, 
drawn  an  apostate  of  the  Church — the  False 
Prophet — into  its  service,  and  with  his  help  it 
obtains  a  social  victor/,  in  that  TO  narf^ov  is 
taken  away  (2  Thess.  ii.  6),  or  in  that  the  two 
Sons  of  Oil  (Rev.  xi.)  are  killed. 

Antichristian  pseudo-Christianity,  expressing 
itself  not  only  in  hierarchical,  but  also  in  secta 
rian  announcements  of  Here  is  Christ  and  There 
is  Christ,  has  turned  into  pseudo-Christian  Anti- 
Christianity  ;  practical  atheism,  or  the  negation 
of  all  faith,  has  begotten  a  lying  positivism 
which  prosecutes  human  deification  even  to  the 
production  of  the  deified  man,  the  culmination 
point  of  the  Antichristian  tendency.  For  human 
deification  is  at  this  juncture  no  longer  a  "wor 
ship  of  genius,"  but  the  deification  of  the  masses 
-nay,  more,  of  the  Beast,  of  the  brutal  power 
and  carnal  self-seeking  of  the  masses,  and  this 
fundamentally  depraved  generalization  must  ne 
cessarily,  thcough  the  worship  of  agitators,  turn 
into  the  worship  of  the  agitator  /car'  et-ox'/v. 

The  actual  mark  of  the  last  short,  but  grievous 
time,  is  a  social  terrorism  which  develops  in 
company  witli  the  principles  of  Antichristianity. 
The  perverted  congregation  of  the  Beast  seeks 
to  give  itself  a  dogmatical  and  symbolical  shape 
by  its  sign  of  recognition,  the  mark  of  the  Beast: 
the  faithful  fall  under  the  subtile  social  excom 
munication  of  the  last  time.  The  characteris 
tics  of  this  grievous  time  are :  a  great  testing, 


a  great  temptation,  a  great  trial  of  endurance, 
a  great  purging,  all  of  which,  however,  result 
in  a  great  development  of  the  sealed.  The 
traits  of  the  oppressed  Widow  thus  develop 
into  the  traits  of  the  Bride,  and  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed  forces  its  way  to  Heaven  (Luke 
xviii.  1-7). 

The  Parousia  of  Christ  for  war  and  victory  is 
here,  as  in  the  Gospels,  heralded  by  signs  in 
Heaven  and  earth.  With  the  cosmical  sign  of 
the  Angel  standing  in  the  sun  and  proclaiming  the 
approaching  judgment,  the  cosmical  signs  in  the 
Eschatological  Discourse  of  the  Lord  correspond. 
The  ethical  sign  on  earth  is  the  consummate  con 
spiracy  of  the  kings,  i.e.,  the  supporters  of  Anti- 
Christianity,  and  their  preparation  for  battle 
against  Christ.  Comp.  Ps.  ii.  In  respect  of  the 
day  of  rebellion,  (lie  following  declaration  holds 
good  for  ever:  To-day  have  I  begotten  Thee — 
i.e.,  set  Thee  in  royal  dominion. 

As  to  the  battle  itself,  the  Seer  intimates  that 
the  same  turn  of  affairs  takes  place  here  as  in 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  in  the 
Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and,  it  might  also  be  said, 
in  the  great  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Diocletian.  The  point  of  an  external  combat 
is  not  reached;  the  Antichristian  army  seems  to 
be  smitten  with  absolute  confusion  (ch.  xvi.  10). 
For  (he  Beast  is  taken,  like  an  individual  malefac 
tor;  with  him  the  False  Prophet  is  seized,  and 
both  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  That  the 
slaying  of  the  Antichristian  army  is  expres 
sive  of  a  spiritual  annihilation,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  slain  with  the  sword  which 
proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  Christ. 

In  respect  to  the  chaining  of  Satan  and  to  the 
Angel  who  accomplishes  it,  we  refer  to  the  EXEQ. 
NOTES.  We  make  the  same  reference  in  regard 
to  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  The  idea  of  the 
coming  of  this  pervades  the  whole  of  Sacred 
Writ  (see  Ps.  Ixxii.;  Isa.  Ixv.,  etc.). 

The  First  Resurrection,  as  the  blossom  of  the 
resurrection  time,  as  the  result  of  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  xv.),  as  the  foretoken  of 
the  general  resurrection,  is  also  a  time  of  great 
spiritual  awakening  and  resurrection;  to  this 
period,  doubtless,  belongs  the  prospect  of  a 
more  general  restoration  of  Israel,  for  it  oc 
curs  between  the  penultimate  judgment  upon 
the  heathen  ([nations]  ((\\eoiKovut 'w/)  and  the  last 
judgment  (upon  Gog  and  Magog). 

With  the  first  resurrection,  the  first  new  hea 
venly  order  of  things  is  connected:  the  rule  of 
Christ,  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  over  the  world 
— a  spiritual  and  social  governing  and  judging 
as  a  foretoken  of  the  last  judgment. 

The  ahyss  of  t  lie  curse  shut,  the  Heaven  of  bless 
ing  wide  open :  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  great  crisis  which  makes  the  auriipia  visibly 
manifest  throughout  an  entire  aeon. 

Special. — The  appearing  of  Christ  in  its  two 
aspects:  1.  The  war  (ch.  xix.  17-'21);  2.  The  vic 
tory  (ch.  xx.  1-5)  — [Vers.  17,  18.]  The  Angel  in 
t  lie  sun,  and  the  mean  ing  of  his  outcry. — [Ver.  19.] 
The  Antichristian  revolt  agiinst  the  Lord  and 
His  army. — The  spiritual  combat  in  its  form  and 
results. — [Chap.  xx.  1-3.]  The  Angel  who  chains 
Satan  (see  EXKKKT.  NOTES). — Satan  shall  re 
ceive  his  full  dues  when  he  shall  be  let  loose 
again  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years.  la 
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other  words,  evil  must  live  itself  out,  or  com 
pletely  accomplish  its  self-annihilation. — [Vers. 
4-6.]  Import  of  the  first  resurrection. — Traits 
from  the  picture  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 

STARKE  (Chap.  xix.  18):  Those  who  appre 
hend  this  mystically,  interpret  thus:  That  ye 
may  spoil  the  goods,  etc. — Ver.  20.  Those  who 
apprehend  this  mystically,  explain  thus:  The 
others,  who  were  seduced  [by  the  False  Pro 
phet],  were  more  gently  dealt  with;  they  were 
either  conquered  and  overcome  by  the  sword  of 
Christ's  mouth,  His  word,  and  willingly  subjected 
their  life  and  possessions  to  Christ,  or  they  lay 
prostrate,  proscribed  and  despised,  as  dead  bo 
dies.  Those  who,  like  birds  of  prey,  have  impo 
verished  and  devoured  others,  shall  themselves 
be  devoured  (2  Sam.  xii.  9-11). — Chap.  xx.  3. 
Marginal  note  by  LUTHER:  The  thousand  years 
must  have  begun  at  the  time  when  this  Book  was 
written.  STAKKB,  on  t,he  other  hand:  The 
thousand  years  are  not  past,  but  to  come. — Satan 
has  his  certain  time  to  be  bound  and  to  be  loosed. 
— Ver.  4.  Those  who  regard  the  thousand  years 
as  having  already  expired,  apprehend  the  resur 
rection  spoken  of  here  as  a  spiritual  resurrection. 
(Starke  adduces  another  explanation,  accord 
ing  to  which  the  resurrection  is  a  physical  one, 
but  the  life  of  the  risen  is  in  Heaven  [2  Tim.  ii. 
11, 12].  The  difficulty  here  originates,  probably, 
in  a  fear  of  the  ill-understood  Seventeenth  Arti 
cle  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Seven 
teenth  Article,  however,  negatives  the  assump 
tion  of  a  millennium  (a)  before  the  Parousia  of 
Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  (b)  as 
a  secular  kingdom  of  the  righteous,  based  on 
the  oppression  and  subjection  of  the  wicked.) 

RIEMANN,  Die  Lehre  der  Heiligen  Schrift  vom 
tause.ndj'dhrig en  Reiche  oder  vom  zultiinftigen  Reiche 
Israel  (in  opposition  to  J.  Diedrich,  Schonebeck, 
1858).  It  is  only  by  caprice  that  the  Millennial 
Kingdom  can  here  be  styled  the  future  kingdom 
of  Israel. — FLORKE,  Die.  Lehre  vom  tausendjahriycn 
Reiche  (Marburg,  1859).  "Our  view  (of  the 
Millennium)  has  its  point  of  departure  in  a  dif 
ference  with  the  Augsburg  Confession."  (On 
this  misunderstanding,  see  the  remark  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.)  STEFFANN,  in  his  work 
entitled:  Das  Ende  der  Zeiten,  Vortrdge  iiker  die 
Offenb.  des  he'd.  Joh.  (Berlin,  1870),  also  contro 
verts  this  misunderstanding  and  Hengstenberg's 
interpretation:  " Ebrard  is  right  in  saying 
that,  in  drawing  up  this  Article,  the  Reformers 
rejected  their  own  view  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom 
and  thereb}'  opened  the  way  for  a  future  correct 
view,  etc.  The  roles  are  changed,  therefore  ;  not 
those  who  reject  the  Millennial  Kingdom  on  the 
basis  of  this  Article,  but  we,  who  teach  it  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  permission  given  us  in  this 
Article,  stand  on  the  platform  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession"  (p.  336).  MUENCHMEYER,  on  the 
other  hand,  intimates  with  sufficient  plainness, 
in  his  Bibehtundm  iiber  die  Offh.  Joh.  (Hanover, 
1870,  p.  186),  that  orthodoxistic  exegetical  tra 
dition  and  the  ill-understood  Seventeenth  Article 
have  induced  him  to  place  the  Millennial  King 
dom  in  the  past.  He,  however,  does  not  reckon 
the  thousand  years  from  the  time  of  John  to. 
Gregory  VII  ,  with  Luther,  nor,  with  others, 
from  the  time  of  Constantino,  but  from  the  con 
version  of  Germany — "  according  to  which  inter 


pretation  the  thousand  years  are  now  approach 
ing  their  end,  if  we  have  not  already  entered 
upon  the  little  time"  (in  which  view  he  resembles 
Hengstenberg). 

HEBART,  Fur  den  Chiliatmus  (Nuremberg, 
1859),  points  to  the  profitableness  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  (p.  24). — Die  chiliast- 
ische  Doktrin  und  ihr  Verkaltniss  zur  christlichen 
Glaubenslehre,  by  Dr.  JOHANN  NEPOMUK  SCHNEI 
DER  (see  p.  73). — Das  lausendjahrige  Reich  (in  op 
position  to  Hengstenberg),  Giitersloh,  1860,  p. 
98.  In  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14  the  house  of  Israel  is 
spoken  of  in  precisely  the  same  manner  (as  in 
chap,  xxx vi.),  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  chap 
ter  which  could  indicate  that  in  this  section  the 
house  of  Israel  is  not  to  be  apprehended  as  the 
natural  Israel,  but  that  the  prophecy  relates  to 
the  Church.  (See  the  further  remarks  on  the 
subject,  p.  99.  Emphasis  is  judiciously  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  part  which  treats  of  Gog  and 
Magog  follows  this  promise.) 

CHRISTIANI,  Bemerkungen  zur  Auslegung  der 
Apokaiypse  (Riga,  Bacmeister,  p.  28).  "Empi 
rical  ecclesiasticity  must  be  highly  overrated  by 
those  who  ascribe  to  such  a  Church-historical 
event  as  the  constituting  of  Christianity  the 
state-religion  of  the  Roman  world-kingdom,  so 
high  an  import  in  the  history  of  salvation  [as  to 
date  the  Millennial  Kingdom  therefrom],  not 
withstanding  that  the  benefits  of  this  event  were 
accompanied  by  many  evils  attendant  upon  the 
externalization  of  the  Church"  (in  opposition 
to  Keil). 

RINCK,  Die  Schriftmdssigkeit  der  Lehre  vom  tau- 
sendjdhrigen  Reich  (in  opposition  to  Hengsten 
berg,  Elberfeld,  1866,  p.  35).  This  expositor 
places  the  transformation  of  the  faithful  in  this 
time.  He  also  assigns  the  fulfillment  of  the  fol 
lowing  prophecies  to  the  same  period  :  Micah  iv. 
1-4;  Isa.  xi.;  Ixv.  17-25;  Acts  iii.  19-21;  Rom. 
xi.;  Amos  ix.  9-15.  Rinck  likewise  places  the 
people  of  Israel  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in  the 
Millennial  Kingdom,  and  makes  them  the  leading 
missionary  people  of  the  earth.  The  Judaizing 
anticipations  of  Baumgarten,  et  al.,  do  not,  how 
ever,  appear  with  any  greater  distinctness  than 
attaches  to  them  in  the  view  just  stated.  It  is 
in  any  case  as  one-sided  to  drop  the  symbolic 
element  in  favor  of  the  historic,  as  to  surrender 
the  historic  in  favor  of  the  symbolic  element. 
Can  the  following  words  be  understood  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  historical  sense:  "When 
the  multitude  of  the  sea  is  converted  unto  him?  ' 
Israel  has  already,  in  the  person  of  the  historic 
Christ,  taken  the  leading  place  amongst  the  na 
tions,  and  in  the  persons  of  the  Apostles  it  has 
become  the  principal  missionary  people  on  earth 
— this  might  suffice.  According  to  Rom.  xi.,  all 
Israel  is  to  be  saved,  after  the  fullness  [full  num 
ber]  of  the  Gentiles  has  come  in.  In  the  end, 
only  dt/namical  distinctions  can  be  of  weight,  and 
when  Christ  comes  to  earth  with  all  the  elect 
Gentile  Christians  of  all  ages,  an  external  pre 
ponderance  of  the  newly  converted  Jewish  peo 
ple  is  out  of  the  question.  The  prospect  of  the 
more  general  conversion  of  Israel  is,  doubtless, 
rightly  assigned  to  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  A 
Christ  in  glory  will  remove  the  last  hindrance 
of  faith  for  all  who  have  failed  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  offense  of  the  cross,  not  out  of 
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malice,  hut  through  weakness  and  an  obedience 
to  Jewish  traditions.  For  the  Israelifnh  view, 
moreover,  the  expectation  of  a  time  of  the  glori 
fication  of  the  Theocracy  on  earth  lay  at  the  door, 
although  this  did  not  involve  an  approximation 
to  theChristian  modification  of  this  doctrine.  Yet 
even  Isaiah,  viewing  the  power  of  evil  in  tho 
light  of  the  Spirit,  perceived  that  a  chasm  would 
intervene  between  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  hu 
miliation  and  sufferings  and  the  time  of  His  glo 
rification.  Again,  Ezekiel,  in  distinguishing  be 
tween  the  corruption  of  the  central  civilized 
world  and  that  of  the  remote  barbarian  world, 
arrived  at  the  foreview  th  it  the  victory  over  an- 
ti-Messianism  and  Israel's  restoration  should  be 
followed  by  a  late  conflict  with  Gog  and  Magog. 

VOLCK.  Der  CkiluUHUU,  seiner  nruesten  Bekiimp- 
funq  (KKiL,  Kommentar  ilber  Ezechiel)  gegenuber 
(Dorpat,  18fi9).  "It  may  now  be  seen  what  im 
portance  should  be  attached  to  the  position  of 
LiineTiann,  who  affirms  (commenting  on  1  Thess. 
iv.  14)  that  the  idea  of  an  intervening  space  be 
tween  the  resurrection  of  believers  and  that  of 
other  men  (Rev.  xx  )  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Precisely  the  con 
trary  is  true.  That  idea  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
him — a  fact  which  is  admitted  by  Meyer,  who 
remarks  on  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  that  Paul,  following  the 
example  of  Chri«t  Himself,  has  bound  up  the 
doctrine  of  a  two -fold  resurrection  with  the 
Christian  faith.  Meyer  here  alludes  to  the 

anraaic,  ~av  dinaiw,  mentioned  by  the  Lord  in 
Luke  xiv.  14." 

LAVATER,  Awsichten  in  die  Ewigkeit.  Our 
Lord  replies  to  the  question  of  the  Sadducees 
(Luke  xx.)  in  the  following  terms:  "Those  who 
shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world 
and  the  resurrection  of  [E.  V.:  from]  the  dead, 
can  die  no  more,"  etc.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  our  Lord,  in  this  passnge.  speaks  of  the  re 
surrection  of  the  righteous  as  a  felicity  which 
pertnins  exclusively  to  them. 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Chap.  xx.  1.  Christ  never 
wants  proper  powers  and  instruments  to  break 
the  power  of  Satan,  for  He  has  the  powers  of 
heaven,  and  the  keys  of  hell.] 

SECTION  EIGHTEENTH. 

Third  or  General  End-Judgment.  Judgment  upon 
Satan  and  all  his  A  ssoriate s  The  Second  Death. 
a.  The  Heavenly  Prognosis.  (Ch.  xx.  6-8.) 
General. — As  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
elect,  who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  and 
the  general  throng  of  the  blessed,  we  have  also 
to  distinguish  between  the  blossom  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  nations,  constituting  the  Millennial 
Kingdom,  the  eschatolozical  olitnvuevtj,  and  the 
terrestrial  orb  in  general  and  its  masses  of  peo 
ples.  It  is  a  prophecy  corresponding  with  the 
most  profound  anthropology  that  (he  rudest  con- 
Ptituents  of  humanity  shall  at  last,  at  the  insti 
gation  of  Satan,  instinctively  band  themselves 
together  for  an  assault  upon  the  City  of  God. 
Tbe  lineaments  of  this  anticipation  are  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Ezekiel. 
From  an  ethical  point  of  view,  it  is  the  funda 
mental  idea  of  this  anticipation  that  evil  shall, 
after  the  annihilation  of  all  its  idealistic  illu 
sions,  make  one  last  attack  upon  the  Kingdom 


of  God,  with  the  convulsive  movement  of  pure 
brutality,  savageness,  hostility  to,  and  rebellion 
|  against,  the  holy.  From  an  ethnographical  point 
of  view,  the  remoter  heathen  Orient  appears,  in 
antithesis  to  the  nearer  theoeraiic  Orient,  as  the 
natural  lodgment  of  the  elements  for  such  a 
final  struggle.  Already  the  East  has  frequently 
threatened  the  civilized  world  of  anterior  Asia 
and  Europe  with  its  terrors,  by  its  great  mili 
tary  incursion*.  There  fanaticism  slumbers  in 
millions, — in  the  diverse  forms  of  Graeco-Catho- 
licism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Paganism,  the  lat 
ter  of  which  is  further  sub-divided  into  the 
opposite  ground-forms  of  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism.  Imagine  a  gigantic  Oriental  coali 
tion,  equipped  with  the  most  modern  military 
instruments  of  the  European  world,  its  leaders 
inspired  with  the  magic  song  of  the  three  Apoca 
lyptic  frogs.  In  suoh  a  case,  the  ethically  mon 
strous  assault  against  the  Church  of  God  must 
have  the  aspect  of  a  Titanic  cosmical  power ; — the 
Divine  cosmos,  however,  must  also,  infallibly, 
take  upon  itself  an  annihilating  counter-agency. 

Special. — [Ver.  6.]  Glory  of  the  first  resir- 
rection.  The  summit  of  life  is  the  first  resur 
rection  ;  the  summit  of  death  is  the  second  death. 
— The  true  priestly  domination  in  the  Millennial 
Kingdom:  1.  A  domination  of  all  the  elect;  2. 
A  domination  with  Christ. — [Ver.  7]  Sublimity 
of  God's  power  in  the  final  loosing  of  Satan. — 
Last  form  of  evil  on  earth. — Ver.'8.  1.  The  ab 
solute  majority  in  conflict  against  Christ;  2. 
Rude  violence  [might]  in  conflict  against  the 
consummate  right  of  His  Church  ;  3.  The  bru 
talized  power  of  earth  in  an  assault  upon  the 
spirit-kingdom  of  God  from  Heaven.  Consum 
mate  irrationality  in  its  hatred  of  the  consum 
mate  Kingdom  of  light,  love  and  life. — The  ser 
pent  nature  of  evil  in  its  last  struggle. — The  last 
struggle  itself,  the  foretoken  of  its  destruction. 

STARKE  (ver  8):  Satan  is  the  greatest  rover; 
he  goes  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  seduce  men  and 
to  do  harm.  (Job  i  7.  In  other  words:  Demo 
nic  evil  ever  and  anon  issues  forth  from  its  dark 
nothingness,  without  rule  or  system,  but  yet 
sympathetically,  or  rather  in  sympathetic  anti 
pathies,  and  consistently.  Oneness  in  the  King 
dom  of  God  is  based  upon  harmony  in  the  Spirit ; 
oneness  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  based  upon 
a  conspiracy  for  Antichrist ian  purposes.) 

GRAKBER  (p.  357).  [Ver.  9.]  And  fire  came 
down  from  Heaven.  This  figurative  expression 
indicates  that  their  ruin  is  brought  about  by  a 
special  event,  sent  by  God,  the  saints  themselves 
having  no  hand  in  the  matter.  This  is  described 
with  more  particularity,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  21-23. 

[From  M.  HEXRY:  Ver.  G.  None  can  be  blessed 
but  they  that  are  hohj  ;  and  all  that  are  holy  shall 
be  blessed. — From  BONAR:  Ver.  6.  The  First  Re- 
Burrection.  1.  Whenisit  to  bef  When  the  Lord 
comes  the  second  time.  (See  1  Cor  xv.  23;  1 
Thess.  iv.  16;  2  Thess.  ii.  1).  2.  Whom  it  is  to 
consist  of.  This  passage  speaks  only  of  the  mar 
tyrs  and  the  non-worshippers  of  the  Beast  ;  but 
other  passages  show  that  all  His  saints  are  to  be 
partakers  of  this  reward.  Oneness  with  Christ 
now  secures  for  us  the  glory  of  that  day.  3. 
What  it  does  f<>r  those  who  share  it.  It  brings  them 
(1)  Blessedness.  God  only  knows  how  much  that 
word  implies,  as  spoken  by  Him  who  cannot  lie, 
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who  exaggerates  nothing,  and  whose  simplest 
words  are  His  greatest.  (2)  Holiness.  They 
are  consecrated  to  God  and  purified,  both  out 
wardly  and  inwardly.  (3)  Preservation  fr^m  the 
tecsnd  death.  Their  connection  with  death,  in 
every  sense,  is  done  forever.  (4)  The  possession 
of  a  heavenly  priesthood.  They  are  made  priests 
unto  God  and  Christ — both  to  the  F.-ither  and  the 
Son.  Priestly  nearness  and  access ;  priestly  power 
and  honor  and  service;  priestly  glory  and  dignity; 
— this  is  their  recompense.  (5)  The  possession  of 
the  kingdom. — Sinner,  what  is  resurrection  to  bring 
to  you?] 

SECTION  NINETEENTH. 

Third  or  General  End-Judgment,  b.  Earth-pic 
ture  of  the  Last  Judgment.  ( Ch.  xx.  9,  10. ) 
General  and  Special. — Brief  history  of  the  great 
est  war.  1.  The  war:  (a)  they  went  up;  (b) 
they  surrounded  (fie  camp  of  the  saints  and  (he  be 
loved  city.  '2.  The  defeat:  (a)  fire  from  Heaven 
devoured  them.;  (b)  Sataniscast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
— Great  Heaven  as  an  ally  of  this  little  earth. — . 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  must  always  be  victo 
rious. — The  greater  the  danger  which  menaces 
the  people  of  God,  the  more  wondrous  their  pre- 
s°rvation. — The  last  victory,  in  its  magnitude: 
Most  wonderful  (apparently  without  a  weapon 
of  defense),  most  mysterious  (from  Heaven), 
most  glorious  (destruction  of  Satan  forever). 

STARKE:  Those  who  regard  this  vision  as,  in 
part,  fulfilled,  apprehend  it  ns  relating  to  Turks, 
Tartars,  Scythians  and  Mohammedans,  etc. 
Those  who  take  it,  in  company  with  the  thousand 
years,  as  still  future,  etc.  (Confused  mingling 
of  the  most  diverse  periods!) — DIMPEL:  () 
wretched  hellish  trinity!  The  Beast,  the  False 
Prophet  and  Satan,  are  tormented  in  the  fiery 
lake  to  all  eternity. 

H.  BOHMER  (p.  293)  :  The  fact  here  presented, 
to  wit,  that  Satan,  after  having  been  bound, 
shall  at  list  be  loosed  again  for  a  short  time, 
seems  to  us  to  constitute  a  deep  and  weighty 
truth;  not  because  sin  can  be  traced  only  to  a 
seduction  through  Satan,  but  because  we  must 
naturally  suppose  that  God  will,  at  some  future 
day,  permit  all  who  set  Him  at  defiance  to  unite 
themselves  for  the  last  possible  battle  against 
Him  and  thus  prosecute  their  abuse  of  liberty  to 
the  climax  of  self  inflicted  judgment.  We  hold 
this  final  emergence  of  Satan  to  be  necessary, 
because  without  it  there  would  be  no  real  finale 
to  that  conflict  which  was  begun  in  apostasy  from 
God,  and,  consequently,  no  full  victory. 

[From  M.  HEXRY  :  God  will,  in  an  extraordi 
nary  and  more  immediate  manner,  fight  this  last 
and  decisive  battle  of  His  people,  that  the  victory 
may  be  complete,  and  the  glory  redound  to  Him 
self — From  VATGHAN  :  Upon  this  gathering, 
this  confederation  of  infidelity,  of  ungodliness, 
«nd  of  atheism,  will  burst  the  light  of  Christ's 
coming,  and  the  devouring  fire  of  God.] 

SECTION  TWENTIETH. 

The  Neio  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth.      The  King 
dom  of  glory,     a.    Heavenly  World-picture  of  the 
Consummation.    (Ch.  xx.  11 — xxi.  8.) 
General. — We  here  refer  to  our  detailed  treat 
ment    of    the    subject    in    the    EXEGET.  NOTES 
(p.  358  sqq.). 


Special. — The  end  of  the  old  world,  the  natal 
hour  of  the  new  world.  This  truth  is  (1)  pre 
figured  by  life  in  nature  (out.  of  death,  life) ;  (2) 
grounded  in  the  antithesis  between  the  old  and 
the  new  life  of  the  Christian  (the  dying  of  the 
old  man,  the  rising  of  the  new  man)  ;  (3)  medi 
ated,  in  its  realization,  by  the  verbal  prophecies 
of  Scripture  and  the  real  prophecies  of  the  de 
velopment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (every  apparent 
down-going,  the  condition  of  a  glorious  resur 
rection). — The  end  of  the  world,  a  presentiment 
of  all  creature-life. — The  new  world,  an  object 
of  the  aspiration  of  all  the  pious. — [Vers.  1115.] 
Individual  features  of  the  end  of  the  world :  The 
Judge  ;  the  down-going  [of  the  old  world]  ;  the 
resurrection;  the  judgment;  the  Book  of  Life; 
the  lake  of  fire.  —  [Ch.  xx.  1  sqq.]  The  new 
world:  A  consummate  reality;  anew  Heaven 
and  a  new  earth  ;  the  new  Jerusalem  ;  the  new 
habitation  of  God  (ver.  3)  ;  the  new  existence 
(ver.  4)  ;  the  new  creation  (ver.  5). — The  Word 
of  God,  the  foundation  of  the  first  world  (John  i. 
1  [-?>]); — in  the  explication  (and  world  histo 
ric  operation)  of  His  icords,  the  foundation  of 
the  second  world. — Certainty  of  the  new  world, 
(1)  in  respect  of  its  Founder  (ver.  6) :  ('1 1  in  re 
spect  of  the  heritage  which  it  shall  afford  to  the 
conquerors  [ver.  7];  (3)  in  respect  of  the  cer 
tainty  of  its  antithesis  [the  lake  of  fire,  ver.  8]. 
— The  second  death  ?  Infinitely  mysterious  in  its 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  clear 
as  the  final  consequence,  and  hence  the  final  pu 
nishment,  of  consistent  sin.  The  second  death,  the 
last  consistent  result  of  the  first  beginnings  of 
evil. — The  contradiction  immanent  in  the  figure 
of  the  lake  of  fire,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  essence  of  godlessness:  1.  Extreme 
agitation  and  motion;  2.  In  perfect  aimless- 
ness  ;  3.  Hence  ethical  self-consumption  on 
the  basis  of  physical  indissolubleness. — Sig 
nificant  character-portrait  of  the  lost  under 
the  superscription  of  the  fearful.  True  he- 
ro:c  courage  in  the  light  of  eternity;  and  its 
aim. 

STARKE:  There  are  two  lines  of  opinion  as  to 
the  vision  set  forth  in  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.  Some 
consider  that  whilst  it  presents,  chiefly,  the  con 
dition  of  the  Church  on  earth  during  the  thou 
sand  years,  a  picture  of  the  glorious  state  of  the 
Church  in  Heaven  is  commingled  with  the  former 
view ;  others  hold  that,  the  contents  of  these  two 
chapters  refer  particularly  to  the  glorious  state 
of  the  Church  Triumphant  in  Heaven. — QUESNEL  : 
(Comp.  ch.  xxi.  4  and  John  xvi.  20.)  0  precious 
tears  of  penitence  and  grief  shed  by  the  righteous 
and  accounted  worthy  to  be  wiped  away  by  the 
hand  of  God  Himself.  (Ver.  6.)  God  will  yet 
manifest  Himself  to  His  Church  as  Alpha  and 
Omega,  and  prove  that  the  promise  which  He 
gave  in  the  beginning,  He  wiH  emphatically  fulfill 
in  the  end. — QUESNKI,  [ver.  8]  :  There  is  a  fear- 
fulness  which  can  condemn  us  equally  with  any 
misdoings. 

CI.AUS  HARMS,  Die  Offenb.  Joh.  gepredigt  (Kiel, 
1844;  p.  183):  The  New  Jerusalem.  I.  It  has 
its  name  and  form  from  that  Jerusalem  in  Israel. 
II.  But  the  glory  of  the  new  is  far  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  old.  III.  Greater,  even,  than 
anything  the  Prophets  have  predicted  in  regard 
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ties,  lie  will  give  them  of  the  fountain  of  the  water 
of  life  freely. — Vers.  6-8.  The  greatness  of  this 
future  felicity  is  declared  and  illustrated,  1.  By 
the  freeness  of  it.  2.  The  fullness  of  ii;  inherit 
all  things.  '6.  By  the  tenure  and  title  by  which 
God's  people  eujoy  this  blessedness;  by  right 
of  inheritance,  as  the  ions  of  God.  4.  By  the 
vastly  different  state  of  the  wicked. — Ver.  8. 
Observe,  1.  The  8'ns  of  those  who  perish.  The 
fearful  lead  the  van  iu  this  black  list ;  they 
durst  not  encounter  the  difficulties  of  religion, 
and  their  slavish  fear  proceeded  from  their 
unbelief.  They,  however,  were  yet  so  desperate 
as  to  run  into  all  manner  of  abominable  wick 
edness.  2.  Their  punishment.  This  misery 
will  be  their  proper  part  and  portion,  and  what 
they  have  prepared  themselves  for  by  their  sins. 
— From  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY.  Ch. 
xxi.  8.  There  is  then  a  fearfulness  which  alone 
is  sufficient  to  cause  our  condemnation,  as  well 
as  the  other  crimes  here  mentioned.  It  is  not 
only  that  fear  which  causes  us  to  deny  and 
abandon  the  faith;  but  that  also  which  causes 
us  to  be  wanting  to  important  and  essential 
duties,  through  fear  of  hurting  our  fortunes,  our 
ease,  and  even  our  temporal  and  spiritual  inter 
ests,  and  of  creating  ourselves  enemies.  True 
courage  is,  to  fear  nothing  but  God  and  displea 
sing  Him.  Real  cowardice  is,  not  to  have  cour 
age  to  overcome  self,  nor  renounce  the  creature, 
through  the  hope  of  enjoying  the  Creator.  (QuES- 
NEL.) — From  VAUGHAN:  Ch.  xxi.  3.  To  have 
God  with  us  is  to  be  perfectly  safe:  to  have 
God  for  our  God  is  to  be  perfectly  happy. — Ver. 
8.  The  fearful.  0  terrible  end!  0  fatal  com 
promise  carried  on  too  long  and  too  far  with 
sinners  and  with  sin  !  0  spirit  of  oversensitive- 
ness,  of  dislike  to  trouble,  of  dread  of  isolation, 
of  inability  to  judge  decisively  and  to  act  cour 
ageously,  which  has  brought  you,  by  slow  slages, 
by  easy  descents,  to  a  level  so  vile,  and  a  com 
panionship  so  horrible  ! — From  BONAR:  Ch.  xs. 
12.  Books  are  opened — books  probably  con 
taining  God's  history  of  the  pinner's  life,  His 
record  of  the  sinner's  deeds.  .  .  .  The  Divine 
version  of  human  history  .  .  .  how  unlike  all 
earthly  annals !  Most  of  the  leading  facts  the 
same,  yet  how  differently  told  .  .  .  and  inter 
preted.  .  .  .  Alongside  of  these  is  another  book, 
called  the  book  of  life — the  register  of  those 
whose  portion  is  LIFE  eternal. — Ver.  13.  Judyed 
every  man  according  to  hi-i  works.  God  keeps  His 
diary  of  every  foul's  doings  and  sayings  and 
thinkings. — Ver.  14.  Of  the  old  prediction  in 
Hosea  (ch.  xiii.  14):  '-0  death,  I  will  be  thy 
plagues;  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction," 
John  here  records  the  awful  (and  glorious)  ful 
fillment.] 

SECTION  TWENTY-FIRST. 

Heavenly- Earthly  Picture  ( Earth- Picture)  of  (he 
New  'World.  The  Kingdom  of  Glory.  (Chap, 
xxi.  9 — xxii.  5. ) 

General. — The  Kingdom  of  glory  is  the  King 
dom  of  consummation;  of  the  consummate  de 
velopment  of  all  the  human  capabilities  of  man 
kind,  as  born  again  through  Christianity, 
together  with  the  consummate  development  of 
the  renewed  cosm«s  of  mankind;  the  Palm- 
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genesia  of  the  human  world,  founded  on  the 
holy  Birth  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  —  His 
Primogeniture  from  the  dead — and  mediated  by 
the  regeneration  and  resurrection  of  the  faithful. 
— Relation  of  the  human  cosmos  to  the  universe 
in  general. — This  relation  is  modified  by  the 
absolute  priority  of  Christ,  resting  upon  His 
Divine-human  nature,  the  ideal  perfection  of 
His  life,  the  holiness  of  His  cross,  the  glory  of 
His  victory.  The  consummation  itself,  however, 
as  eternal,  is  based  upon  the  super-creaturely, 
God  related,  aeonic  nature  of  humanity  ;  upon 
the  eternal  foundation,  the  eternal  aim,  and  the 
eternal  value  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ;  and 
upon  the  covenant-faithfulness  of  God  and  the 
Biireness  of  His  promises. 

The  promises  of  God,  as  real  prophecies,  in 
na'ure  and  in  the  development  of  life,  as  well  as 
in  those  verbal  prophecies  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  hover  above  this  life,  have  all  aimed  at 
that  glorious  consummation,  at  the  eternaliza- 
tion  of  the  Christian  life  and  its  sphere,  the 
eternal  City  of  God.  Hence,  the  domain  of  the 
consummation  is  at  the  same  time  the  domain 
of  »11  fulfillments ;  it  is  both  of  these  as  the 
Kingdom  of  glory,  the  blessed  realm  of  spirits, 
filled  with  the  life  of  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

The  Kingdom  of  glory  unfolds  in  three  spheres, 
appearing  (1)  as  the  consummation  and  fulfill 
ment  of  the  Theocracy,  or  as  the  heavenly  Jeru 
salem,  the  City  of  God  (vers.  9-21);  (2)'  as  the 
consummation  and  fulfillment  of  all  the  truth 
and  all  the  longing  contained  in  the  religious 
history  of  mankind,  or  as  the  holy  Home-City  of 
all  believing  Gentiles  [nations]  (vers.  22  27)  ; 
(3)  as  the  consummation  and  fulfillment  of  all 
the  prophecies  of  nature,  or  as  the  Home-Coun 
try  of  all  souls,  the  universal,  new  Paradise  (ch. 
xxii.  1-5). 

Special. — The  perfected  Kingdom  of  God,  in 
respect  of  its  different  designations  and  imports: 
Historic  form  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (ch.  xxi. 
9-21);  the  City  of  God;  the  heavenly  Jerusa 
lem  ;  the  Bride. — Blessed  prospect  of  the  City 
of  God  Most  glorious  of  all  prospects.  "Je 
rusalem,  du  hochgehaute  Stadt,"  etc.  ["Jerusalem, 
thou  city  fair  and  high"].  "  Ich  hab'  von  feme, 
etc." — Procession  of  the  City  of  God  :  1.  From 
Heaven  to  earth  ;  2.  From  earth  to  Heaven;  3. 
Back  again,  from  Heaven  to  earth. — [Ver.  10  ] 
The  descending  City  of  God,  or  perfected  com 
munication  between  Heaven  (the  starry  world) 
and  earth. — Description  of  the  City  nf  God  (vers. 
11-21).  Its  source  of  light ;  its  walls;  its  gates; 
its  dimensions  and  fundamental  forms;  its  fun 
damental  materials  — Spiritual,  universal  form 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (vers.  22-27).  Its  spi 
ritual  Temple.  Its  spiritual  Sun.  Its  spiritual 
Church.  Its  spiritual  liberty.  Its  spiritual 
fullness.  Its  spiritual  purity  and  consecrate- 
ness. — The  new  Paradise  (ch.  xxii.  1-5).  The 
river  of  life:  1.  Where  does  it  appear  ?  2.  Whence 
does  it  come?  3.  Whither  does  it  flow? — The 
river  of  life:  1.  In  respect  of  its  name;  2.  In 
respect  of  its  beauty  (like  crystal};  3.  In  respect, 
of  its  products. — The  trees  of  life — the  manifes 
tation  of  highest  life:  1.  From  the  Fountain  of 
life  to  the  River  of  life;  2.  From  the  River  of 
life  to  the  Trees  of  life:  3.  From  the  Trees  of 
life  to  their  fruits ;  4.  From  the  fruits  to  the 


health-producing  leaves. — The  perfected,  pure, 
consecrated  creature  (ver.  3). — The  laws  of 
purity  for  creaturely  life :  a  prophecy  of  the 
future  glorification  of  the  world. — Activity  and 
rest  in  the  Paradise  of  God  (vers.  3,  4). — Perfect 
union  of  culture  and  cultus  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. — The  service  (ver.  3).— The  blessed  re  t 
(the  beholding  of  God  [ver.  4]). — The  region  of 
eternal  sunshine  [ver.  5]. — The  new  world 
shining  in  the  radiance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
— The  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God 
(Rom.  viii.),  in  its  eternal  duration  and  renewal. 

STARKE:    [Ch.  xxi.  12.]  God   is    a  fiery    wall 

and   protection   to    His   Church    (Zech.  ii.  5). 

Ver.  13.  Entrance  into  the  Church  is  free  to 
all  people,  in  all  corners  of  the  world,  who 
will  but  come  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
(1  Tim.  ii.  4). — Ver.  14.  The  one  true  Founda 
tion  of  the  Church  and  of  eternul  blessedness  is 
Christ  alone  (1  Cor.  iii.  11).  This  Foundation 
is  laid  solely  through  the  Apostles  (Eph.  ii.  20). 
(The  reconcilement  of  the  apparent  contradic 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  f  hriM  has 
organically  unfolded  His  fullness  in  the  twelve 
Apostles.) — On  ver.  23.  comp.  Is.  Ix.  19,  20  — 
On  ver.  24,  comp.  Is.  Ix.  3;  see  ch.  xlix.  23:  ii. 
2  sq.  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  11  ;  also  Is.  Iii.  1  ;  Ix.  21 ; 
Ezek.  xliv.  9.— Ch.  xxii.  2.  A  contrast  to  an 
cient  Babylon  is  here  presented.  As  the 
Euphrates  flowed  through  the  midst  of  Babylon, 
and  as  the  river  of  Babylon  dried  up  (ch.  xvi. 
12),  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  Jerusa 
lem  has  the  river  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
brings  water  through  the  midst  of  the  City  and 
which  shall  never  dry  up. — Christ  is  the  Tree 
of  life,  which  has  life  in  itself. — On  ver.  3, 
comp.  Zech.  xiv.  11. 

W.  HOFFMANN,  Maranatha  (Ruf  zum  Herrn, 
Vol.  VIII.  Sermon  on  2  Pet.  ii'i.  13,  14.  P. 
180).  We  shall  speak  of  the  new  world  of  the 
redeemed,  as  described  in  our  text  in  the  fol 
lowing  words  :  "  But  we  wait  for  a  new  Heaven 
and  a  new  earth."  For  the  first  word  of  reve 
lation  from  God's  mouth  runs:  "In  the  begin 
ning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  earth," 
and  the  last  word  of  prophecy  is  that  which  we 
have  just  read.  Thus,  between  the  first  coming 
into  existence  of  Heaven  and  earth  and  the  last 
everlasting  being  of  Heaven  and  earth,  all  the 
Divine  economy  moves. 

[From  M.  HENRY  :  Ch.  xxi.  10.  They  who  would 
have  clear  views  of  heaven  must  get  as  near 
heaven  as  they  can,  into  the  mount  of  vision, 
the  mount,  of  meditation  and  faith,  from  whence, 
as  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  they  may  behold  tht 
goodly  land  of  the  heavenly  Canaan. — Ver.  11. 
Having  the  glory  of  God ;  glorious  in  her  relation 
to  Christ,  in  His  image  now  perfected  in  her, 
and  in  His  favor  shining  upon  her. — Ver.  12. 
Note,  1.  The  wall  Heaven  is  a  safe  state.  2. 
The  gates.  It  is  accessible  to  all  those  that  are 
sanctified. — Ver.  22.  There  the  saints  are  above 
the  need  of  ordinances,  which  were  the  means 
of  their  preparation  for  heaven.  Perfect  and 
immediate  communion  with  God  will  more  than 
supply  the  place  of  gospel-institutions. — Ver. 
23.  God  in  Christ  will  be  an  everlasting  Foun 
tain  of  knowledge  and  joy  to  the  saints  in  hea 
ven. — Ver.  27.  The  saints  shall  have  (1)  no  im 
pure  thing  remain  in  them,  (2)  no  impure  per- 
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sons  admitted  among  them. — Ch.  xxii.  1.  All 
our  springs  of  grace,  comfort  and  glory  are  in 
God  ;  and  all  our  streams  from  Him,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Lamb. — Ver.  3.  And  (here 
shall  be  no  more  curse.  Here  is  the  great  excel 
lency  of  this  paradise — the  Devil  has  nothing  to 
do  there  ;  he  cannot  draw  the  saints  from  serving 
God  to  be  subject  to  himself,  as  he  did  our  first 
parents,  nor  can  he  so  much  as  disturb  them  in 
[he  service  of  God. — Vers.  4,  5.  Note,  1.  There 
the  saints  shall  see  the  face  of  God;  there  enjoy 
the  beatific  vision.  2.  God  will  own.  them,  as 
liaving  His  seal  and  name  on  their  foreheads. 
3.  They  shall  reign  with  Htm  forever ;  their  ser 
vice  shall  be  not  only  freedom,  but  honor  and 
dominion.  4.  They  shall  be  full  of  wisdom  and 
comfort,  continually  walking  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord. — From  THE  COMPREHENSIVECOMMENT.YKY. 

}h.  xxi.  9-27.  ''Glorious  things  are"  indeed 
liere  "  spoken  of  the  City  of  God  "  (Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
3)  ;  and  the  whole  is  well  suited  to  raise  our 
expectations  and  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  its 
security,  peace,  splendor,  purity  and  felicity  ; 
bu',  in  proportion  to  our  spirituality,  we  shall 
be  more  and  more  led  to  contemplate  heaven  as 
filled  with  "the  glory  of  God,"  and  enlightened 
ny  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "the  Sun  of 
righteousness,"  and  the  Redeemer  of  lost  sinners, 
knowing  that  "in  His  presence  is  fullness  of 
joy,  and  pleasures  at  His  right  hand  for  ever 
more."  (ScoTT.) — As  nothing  unclean  can  enter 
thither,  let  us  be  stirred  up,  by  these  glimpses 
of  heavenly  things,  in  giving  diligence  to 

'  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filihiness  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
3od  ;"  that  we  may  be  approved  as  "Israelites 
indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,"  and  have  a 
sure  evidence  that  we  are  "written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life."  (Scoxr. ) — Ch.  xxii.  5.  In 

hat  world  of  light  and  glory  there  will  "be  no 
night,"  no  affliction,  or  dejection,  no  intermis 
sion  of  service  and  enjoyments;  they  will  "need 
no  candle  ;"  no  diversions  or  pleasures  of  man's 
devising  will  there  be  at  all  wanted  ;  and  even 
the  outward  comforts  which  God  has  provided, 
suited  to  our  state  in  this  world,  will  no  longer 
be  requisite.  (Scorr.) — From  VAUGHAN:  Ch.  xxi. 
I'l.  The  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  Temple 
of  it.  The  worship  of  heaven  is  offered  directly, 
not  only  to  God  but  in  God.  It  is  as  if  God 
Himself  were  the  shrine  in  which  man  will  then 

idore  Him.  .  .  .  The  blessed  will  be  so  included 
in  God  that  even  when  they  worship,  He  will  be 
their  temple. — If  we  would  hereafter  worship  in 
that  temple  which  is  God  Himself,  Christ  Him 
self,  we  must  know  God  now  by  faith  ;  we  must 
jave  life  now  in  Christ. — Ch.  xxii.  3.  If  in  hea 
ven  we  would  serve  God,  we  must  begin  to  be 
servants  here  — From  BONAR:  Chs.  xx.,  xxi. 
What  a  termination  to  the  long,  long  desert- 
-journey  of  the  Church  of  God,  calling  forth 
from  us  the  ex:ilting  shout  which  broke  from 
the  lips  of  the  Crusaders,  when  first  from  the 
neighboring  height  they  caught  sight  of  the 
holy  city:  "Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!"] 

SECTION  TWENTY-SECOND. 
The  Epilogue.     (Ch.  xxii.  6-21.) 
General. — The    Johannean    character    of   the 
Epilogue   of  the    Revelation    has   already  been 


dwelt  upon.  A  depth  of  meaning  and  a  festal- 
ness  of  mood,  conjoined  with  a  somewhat  indefi 
nite  expression,  or  a  mysterious  form,  are  pecu 
liar  to  this  section  as  well  as  to  the  Epilogue  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  the  fundamental  thought  chich 
animates  them  both  is  an  earnest  longing  for 
the  Coming  of  the  Lord.  In  regard  to  the  con 
struction,  cotnp.  the  EXEG.  NOTES. 

Special. — The  pureness  of  the  Revelation  (ver. 
6)  corroborated  by  its  Author.  By  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  whole  of  Holy  Writ.  By  its 
fulfillment  hitherto. — (Ver.  7.)  Behold,  I  come 
quickly.  1.  How  this  saying  is  misunderstood 
when  it  is  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  a  secular 
computation  of  time.  2.  How,  for  the  stand 
point  of  religious  sentiment  and  Christian  ex 
pectations,  it  always  retains  its  truth,  and,  3, 
continually  gains  in  weight. — Blessed  is  he  that 
fceepeth  the  words  of  the  prophecy. — Vers.  8,  9. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  distinction 
between  the  Angel  of  Christ  and  Christ  Himself 
(see  EXEG.  NOTES)? — [Ver.  10.]  Seal  not  the 
u-ords  of  the  prophecy  of  this  Book.  Why  not? 
The  time  is  at  hand. — Earnest  and  grand  charac 
ter  of  the  course  of  the  world  to  its  end. — Seal 
not  the  Book ;  not  even  by  false  interpretations 
— especially,  chiliastic  darkenings  and  rational 
istic  volatilizings. — Seal  not  even  the  Apocalypse 
with  hierarchic  seals,  much  less  then  the  whole 
of  the  Bible. — Ver.  11.  Lofty  import  of  these 
words:  What  thou  doest  (wilt  do),  do  quickly! 
(See  EXEG.  NOTES.) — Christ's  word  concerning 
His  Coming  (ver.  12).  He  announces  Himself 
as  the  righteous  Recompenser.  —  His  reward 
according  to  men's  works:  1.  The  reward  not 
as  the  wages  of  hired  service,  but  an  honora 
rium  of  love;  2.  Not  for  works  of  hired  service, 
but  for  those  of  the  service  of  love. — Christ  as 
the  Alpha  and  Omega.  Some  say :  Ornega,  but 
not  Alpha.  Others:  Alpha,  but  not  Omega. 
VVhoso,  hovrever,  rightly  says  the  one,  says  also 
the  other. — Antithesis  of  blessedness  and  dam 
nation  (vers.  14,  15). —  Without — its  import  (ver. 
15). —  Who  is  without  ?  Note  the  pure  and  purely 
moral  character  of  these  traits  — Christ's  testi 
mony  regarding  His  Coming:  A  testimony  to 
the  Church  (ver.  16). — Christ  in  His  human  and 
Divine  glory  (/  am  the  Root,  etc.). — How  His 
human  and  Divine  glory  guarantees  His  Coming. 
— [Ver.  17.]  The  three-fold  Come. — of  the  Spirit, 
the  Bride,  the  individual  Christian. — He  who 
would  greet  the  Lord  with  a  Come!  must  first 
hearken  to  the  Lord's  call:  Come! — Our  Wel 
come  to  the  Advent  of  Christ  must  be  bused  upon 
His  Welcome  to  the  reception  of  salvation. — The 
clear  sound  of  the  Gospel  may  still  be  heard  at 
the  very  close  of  the  Revelation.  Here,  also,  the 
declaration  is:  Take  freely. — [Ver.  18.]  The 
Apostle's  warning  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse: 
It  is  no  subject  for  haughty  cavil,  but  an  enigma 
for  humble  meditation.  —  The  mysteries  and 
enigmas  of  Scripture  concluded  with  a  final 
enigma. — Whoso  occupies  a  wrong  position  in 
regard  to  the  future,  occupies  also  a  wrong 
position  in  regard  to  the  present  and  the  past. — • 
[Ver.  20.]  Briefest  and  most  sublime  dialogue 
between  the  Lord  and  His  people.  1.  He  says: 
/  come  quickly  2.  We  say :  Amen,  yea,  come, 
Lord  Jesus. — Who  can,  with  a  good  courage,  say 
Amen  to  the  announcement  of  His  Coming? — 
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The  sum  of  all  human  longing,  all  Christian 
hope,  all  Divine  promise,  in  the  cry:  C»me, 
Lord  Jesus .' — The  Apocalypse,  a  Book  of  faith  : 
of  love;  of  hope;  of  longing;  of  patience;  of 
comfort;  of  investigation ;  of  knowledge.  Of 
sacred  awe,  of  blessed  vision. — Ver.  21.  The 
benediction.  Benedictions  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  Scriptures:  In  respect  (1)  of 
their  purport;  (2)  of  their  rich  development; 
(3)  of  their  conditionedness ;  (4)  of  their  glo 
rious  operation. 

STARKE  (ver.  10)  :  No  man  should  be  prohi 
bited  from  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Ver. 
11.  If  the  wicked  wilfully  refuse  to  follow,  God 
at  last  suffers  them  to  go  their  own  way  (Prov. 
i.  24sqq.). — Ver.  12.  Comp.  Is.  xl.  10. — Ver. 
17.  Because  many  souls  should  yet  be  drawn  to 
Christ — among  other  things,  by  the  testimonies 
of  this  Book  concerning  the  glorious  Coming  of 
Christ — John  adds  these  words:  let  him  that 
heareth,  say,  Come. — Ver.  19.  0  awful  punish 
ment  of  those  who  falsify  God's  word!  There 
is  nothing  more  precious  [than  the  word  of  God] 
— hence  ii  needs  no  addition  of  worldly  eloquence, 
there  is  nothing  more  pure — hence  we  must  take 
nothing  from  it. — Ver.  20.  Let  us  say  Amen  and 
Yea  to  the  promises  of  our  Saviour,  although  as 
yet,  we  see  nothing  (?)  of  their  fulfillment. 

CALWER  Handbuch  der  Bibelerklarung.  [Ver. 
10.]  Although  much  in  the  Revelation  was  not 
intended  to  be  understood  until  the  times  of 
fulfillment,  yet  this  Book  is  not  a  shut  (sealed) 
Book,  but  a  Revelation  [Otfenbarung] 

LISKO  (Bibelwerk] :  [Ver.  16.]  He  [Christ]  is 
also  the  bright  morning-star,  Who  caused  the 
day,  the  whole  period  of  Divine  life  in  mankind, 
to  arise,  and  issue  forth  from  Himself,  and  Who 
now  beams  upon  us  from  the  other  world  (as  the 
morning-star  of  the  Day  of  Eternity). 

GERLACH  (Bibelwerk):  Ver.  17.  To  inflame  the 
longing  of  the  faithful  for  the  return  of  their  Sa 
viour,  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  this 
Book. 

[From  M.  HENRY:  Ver.  20.  Christ  will  come 
quickly;  let  this  word  be  always  sounding  in 
our  ear,  and  let  us  give  all  diligence,  that  we 
may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and 
blameless. — Surely  I  come  quickly. — Amen.  Even 
so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.  What  comes  from  heaven 
in  a  promise,  should  be  sent  back  to  heaven  in 
a  prayer — Ver.  21.  Nothing  should  be  more 
desired  by  us  than  that  the  grace  of  Christ 
should  be  with  us  in  this  world,  to  prepare  us 
for  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  other  world. — 
From  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY:  Ver. 
16.  The  bright  and  morning  star.  Christ's  rising, 
in  His  incarnation,  introduced  the  gospel-day  ; 
His  rising  in  power  introduceth  the  millennial 
day;  His  rising  in  the  saving  influences  of  His 
Spirit  introduceth  the  spiritual  day  of  grace  and 
comfort ;  and  His  appearance  to  judge  the  world 
will  introduce  the  eternal  day  of  light,  purity 
and  joy.  (BROWN.  ) — "  The  Spirit,"  by  the  sacred 
Word,  and  by  His  convictions  and  influence  in 
the  sinner's  conscience,  says  "Come''  to  Christ 
for  salvation ;  "  the  Bride,"  or  the  whole  Church 


militant  and  triumphant,  says  "  Come,"  and 
share  our  felicity.  It  therefore  behooves  every 
man  who  hears  the  invitation  to  call  on  others 
to  "come."  (ScOTT.) — From  BARNES:  Ver.  11. 
There  is  nothing  more  awful  than  the  idea  that 
a  polluted  snul  will  be  always  polluted  :  that  a 
heart  corrupt  will  be  always  corrupt  ;  that.  t-he 
defiled  will  be  put  forever  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  cleansed  from  sin. — Ver.  16.  The  bright 
and  morning  star.  (Let  that  star)  remind  us  that 
the  Saviour  should  be  the  first  object  that  should 
draw  the  eye  and  the  heart  on  the  return  of  each 
day. — Ver.  17.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst,  come. 
Whoever  desires  salvation,  as  the  weary  pilgrim 
desires  a  cooling  fountain  to  allay  his  thirst,  let 
him  come  as  freely  to  the  gospel  as  that  thirsty 
man  would  stoop  down  at  the  fountain  and  drink. 
— From  VAUOHAN:  Ver.  7.  A  special  blessing 
is  pronounced  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon 
those  who  prize,  and  keep  as  a  precious  and 
sacred  deposit,  this  particular  portion  of  His 
revealed  truth. — Ver.  11.  There  will  come  a 
time  to  each  one  of  us,  when,  whatever  we  are, 
that  we  shall  be;  when  the  seal  of  permanence 
will  beset  upon  the  spiritual  condition;  when 
the  unjust  man  shall  be  unjust  forever,  and  the 
righteous  man  shall  be  forever  righteous. — Ver. 
12.  To  awe  back  to  each  one  as  his  work  is.  That 
is  the  judgment.  It  is  the  reaping  of  the  thing 
sown.  It.  is  the  receiving  back  the  things  them 
selves  that  were  once  done  in  the  bodt/  (2  Cor.  v. 
10) ;  receiving  back  the  very  acts  and  deeds 
themselves,  only  developed,  full-grown,  full 
blown,  ripened  unto  harvest. — From  BONAR  : 
Ver.  14.  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  His  command 
ments.  It  is  to  a  life  of  such  keeping  that  we 
are  called.  By  such  a  life,  we  partake  of  bless 
edness  as  well  as  glorify  God  — Enter  in  through 
the  gates  into  the  city.  (Enter)  not,  over  the  wall  ; 
not  by  stealth  ;  but  as  conquerors  in  triumphal 
procession,  their  Lord,  as  King  of  glory,  at  their 
head. — Ver.  17.  Note  here,  1.  The  cry  for 
Christ's  advent.  2.  The  invitation  to  the  sin 
ner.  Observe  (1)  The  inviter ;  Christ  Himself. 
He  invited  once  on  earth  :  He  now  invites  from 
heaven  with  the  pame  urgency  and  love.  (2) 
The.  persons  invited;  a.  The  thirsty.  They  who 
would  fain  be  happy,  but  know  not  how;  who 
are  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none :  who  are 
hewing  out  broken  cisterns:  betaking  them 
selves  to  dried-up  wells,  b.  Whosoever  will.  A 
wide  description.  It  shuts  out  none.  (3)  The 
blessings  invited  to  ;  The  water  of  life.  "Water," 
that  which  will  thoroughly  refresh  you  and 
quench  your  thirst ;  "  water  of  life,"  living  and 
life-giving.  .  .  .  This  water  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
Himself,  Who  comes  to  us  as  the  bringer  of  God's 
free  love,  with  all  the  joy  which  that  love  intro 
duces  into  the  soul.  (4)  The  price.  Freely. 
Free  to  each  one  as  he  is ;  though  the  chief  of 
sinners,  the  emptiest,  wickedest,  thirstiest  of 
the  sons  of  men. — Vers.  18,  19.  Note  here,  1. 
The  perfection  of  God's  word.  2.  The  honor 
God  puts  on  it.  3.  Our  responsibilities  in  regard 
to  it.  4.  The  sin  and  danger  of  tampering 
with  it.] 
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TtAof.  Matt.  191,  319. 

,  Matt.  118,  170. 

vwv,  Matt.  170. 

,  Matt.  154,  210,  John  108,  2  Cor.  202, 
Terpdpjw,  Matt.  262. 
T(5/cof,  Matt.  442. 
Tot),  Acts  119,  201. 

w,  Jude  1  1  . 

's",   Heb.  94. 
Tp//3oAof,   Matt.  144. 
Tpo0#,  Matt.  185. 
Tpod<5c,  Thess.  30. 
Tpo^dc,  Jas.  96  sq. 
Tp<j>w,  John  224,  227. 
TV  H  flo?,  Matt.  164. 
Turrof,  Matt.  234,  Rom.  181. 
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;,  Acts  457. 

"U/3ptf,  Acts  453,  456. 

'Uy%,  Matt.  132. 

'Udpia,  John  149. 

UioGeoia,  Rom.  260. 

Ul6f,  Matt.  152. 

'Uffdyo,  Matt.  85. 

"UTavdpof,  Rom.  218,  219. 

'UTreopdw,  Acts  326.  ' 

ipov,  Matt.  123,  140,  Luke  333. 

tnjg,  Matt.  95,  1  Cor.  87. 
UT<5(5^a,   Matt.  67,  184,  185. 
'U-^/cof,   Rom.  121. 
'\]iroZvytov,  Matt.  370. 
'UiroKpivouai,  Matt.  122. 
'U-o/cp^iv)f,  Matt.  122. 
'UTToXf/viov,  Matt.  387. 
'UTToptvu,  Rom.  392,  Note. 
'U;ro//f>vv,  Luke  320,  Rom.  162,  275,  Jas.  37,  Rev. 

103,  130. 

'\j7r6tjraaic,   Heb.  26. 
'Un-omd^o,   Luke  271,  1  Cor.  193,  195. 

ta,  John  102. 


^  Matt.  25. 
$GvTaoia,  Acts  435  sq. 
<J>dvra<7/.m,   Matt.  272. 
4>0dwu,  Matt,  223,  Rev.  96. 
$>0ivo7ruptv6(;,  Jude  22. 
*0twu,  Jude  22. 

?.fo,  Matt.  404,  John  638,  639,  1  Cor.  361. 
Lia,   Thess.  102. 
of,   Matt.  182. 
i£u,  2  Cor.  84,  Thess.  68. 
,  Matt.  195. 

,  Matt.  512. 
,  John  149. 
1  Cor.  290. 
^,  Matt.  114,  Acts  228. 


,  Matt.  410. 
Acts  32,  33. 
Rev.  378,  384. 
,  2  Cor.  68. 


,  Mark  53. 
X.a?.KoMj3avov,   Rev.  105. 
Xdpa-y/ia,  Acts  326. 
Xdpaf,  Luke  298. 
Xapaxrqp,  Heb.  26. 
Xdpic,  Acts  258,  Rom.  57,  63,  1  Cor.  21,  23,  Eph. 

22,  Thess.  11,   Heb.  98,  2  John  188. 
Xdpiana,   Rom.  69,  182sqq.,  1  Cor.  23,  142. 
Xapir6u,  Luke  19. 
Xacr/za,  Luke  255. 
Xsifiuv,  Matt.  286. 
XsiporovEu,  Acts  272. 
Xirwv,   Matt.  118,  John  585. 
X/Uyj(5f,  Rev.  416. 
Xo^,  Matt.  522. 
Xopj/yta,  2  Cor.  156. 
XpvitaTtfa,  Matt.  59,  Acts  195,  219. 
XpT/fiancfj.6^,  Rom.  361. 
XpTjcrevu,  1  Cor.  269. 

ia,  Rom.  444. 

,  Matt.  214. 

^,  2  Cor.  110. 

,  Matt,  48,  John  93,  Acts  46. 


•*a?iTTip,  Matt.  437. 

•kak-Tipiov,  Matt,  437. 

i'evrfw,  Acts  85. 

*v^,  Matt.  133,  198,  303,  404,  Rom.  233,  1  Cor. 

62,  Thess.  95,  98,  Jude  28. 
*w^/c(Jf,  1  Cor.  62,  69,  Jude  28. 
*u/zt£cj,  1  Cor.  268. 

'QcJt'c,  Matt.  423,  Acts  46  sq. 
*Qf,  Rev.  308,  AVe. 

d,  Matt.  371,  373,  John  377,  Note. 


TOPICAL  INDEX. 


NOTE.— The  Numerals  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Books  mentioned— which  are  paged 

separately  in  each  Volume. 


AAROX,  rHation  of  Christ  and  Melchisedek  to,  Heb. 
106;  jewels  in  the  breast-plate  of,  Rev.  20;  priest 
hood  of,  Heb.  104. 

ABADDON,  Rt-v.  35,  199,  209,  370. 

Abba,  Mark  143,  Bom.  261,  Gal.  98. 

ABEL,  Mood  "f,  Matt.  414;  death  of,  1  John  115,  119. 

ABTA,  Luke  15. 

ABIATHAR,  Mark  32. 

Abomination  of  desolation.  Mitt.  424sq.,  Mark  135. 

ABRAHAM,  meaning  «'f  the  name,  Rom.  151,  Note;  history 
of,  Acts  113  sq.;  his  character  BS  xhown  by  Paul  and 
James,  Rom.  145 ;  children  of,  Ma't.  72,  75,  John  '290, 
300,  Rom.  149  sq.,  Gal.  75  sq.;  Christ's  existence  be 
fore,  .Tohn  29s!,  300;  God'a  covenant  with,  Rom.  149sq., 
Q.\\.  758q.;  descent  from,  the  boast,  of  the  Jews,  Luke 
56,  John  288 ;  his  faith.  Matt.  50, 51,  53,  John  297,  Acts 
117,  Rom.  137,  Note.  145 sqq.,  1528qq..  Gal.  66cqq.,  70 
sqq.,  Heb.  188,  James  86:  called  "the  friend  of  God," 
John  7,  James  86;  compared  to  John,  John  7;  justifi 
cation  of,  Rom.  145 sqq.,  Gal.66sqq.,  70oqq.,  James  85; 
rejoicing  of,  John  297,  300;  righteousness  of,  Rom. 
145  sqq.,  155;  seed  of,  Gal.  75  sq.  (see  children  of) ;  trial 
of,  Heb.  188 ;  his  wives  and  sons,  how  typical,  Gal.  113 
sqq..  121  Hqq. 

"Abraham's  bosom."  Luke  254. 

Absolution  in  the  Church,  Matt.  168,  332sqq.,  John  617,  2 
Cor.  34  sq. 

Abstinence  from  food,  Acts  281,  Rom.  414 sq..  Tiro.  49,  50. 

Abyss,  Luke  130,  Rev.  30,  198.  241,  Note,  349,  370. 

Acceptance  with  God,  Acts  204  sq. 

Acco,  Acts  383. 

Accommodation  to  circumstances,  1  Cor.  190,  Thess.  53. 

Accursed,  see  Anathema. 

Aceldama.  Matt.  505. 

Achala,  2  Cor.  9,  153,  Thess.  18. 

Acr«,  Acts  383. 

Activity,  Christian,  Matt.  355,  442sq.,  Mark  90,  Luke  108, 
159,  291  sij. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Book  of  the,  itg  author,  Acts  2,  3;  ar 
rangement,  Matt.  26,  Acts4sqq.;  chronology,  Acts  ix.; 
credibility,  Rom.  7;  dat'  of  composition.  Acts  3;  pe 
culiar  features,  ib.  Isq.;  genuineness,  ib.  2sq.;  connec 
tion  with  Luke's  Gospel,  ib.  1 ;  contrasted  with  the 
four  Goopols,  Mitt.  25;  central  idea,  Acts  2.  4;  MSS. 
of  ib.  7;  object,  ib.  295:  interpolations  in  the  text,  ib. 
341 ;  worka  on.  Matt.  26,  Acts  3sq. 

ADAM,  compared  with  Christ,  Rom.  173, 178,  Note,  181  sq., 
196,  1  Cor.  339;  the  representative  head  of  the  race, 
Rom.  173sqq.;  sin  of,  ib.  173sqq.,  191  sqq.,  1  Cor.  .839, 
Tim.  34. 

ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR,  quoted,  John  ix. 

Additions  to  Scripture,  Mark  32. 

Adjuration,  Matt.  492. 

Admonition,  private.  Matt.  328sq. 

ADOXIKAM,  Rev.  429. 

Adoption,  consciousness  of,  Gal.  100;  its  nature,  Rom.  Z6O, 
306,  Eph  33sq.,  1  John  92,  96gqq.;  spirit  of,  Rom.  260 
gq.;  works  on,  ib.  295  iiq. 

Adoration  of  Christ  by  the  Magi,  Matt.  59  sq.;  final  and  uni 
versal,  Phil.  36,  38. 

Adratnyttium.  Acts  454. 

Adria,  Acts  458. 

Adultery,  commandment  respecting,  Jas.  77;  condemnation 
of,  Heb.  213;  a  ground  for  divorce,  Matt.  115,  Luke 
256;  Jewish  law  respecting,  Ma't.  114,  115,  John  269, 
271;  its  punishment  by  the  early  churches,  J"hn  '270, 
Note;  symbolical  use  of  the  term,  Matf.  225,  Jas.  114, 
Rev.  29:  Christ's  judgment  of  the  woman  taken  in, 
John  267  sqq. 

Advent  of  Christ.  Second,  predicted  by  Him,  Matt.  192,  304, 
431,  Luke  150.  291,  321,  323  sqq..' 320,  John  436,  2  Pet. 
22;  expected  by  the  apostles.  Matt.  422,  429,  431,  Rom. 


408,  408  sq.,  1  Cor.  24  sq.,  Tim.  73  sq.,  114,  1  Pet.  76  sq.; 
hope  of,  a  source  of  consolation,  1  Pet.  79  ^  importance 
of  the  doctrine,  it.  18;  its  relation  to  the  millennium, 
Thess.  78;  order  of,  ib.  73  sqq.;  Paul's  hope  of,  Rom. 
406,  Thess.  70  gq.;  readiness  for,  1  Cor.  24,  26,  Thess.  23 
sq.,  70  sq  ;  signs  of,  Matt.  422,  430  sq.;  time  of,  1  Cor. 
317 sq.,  Thess.  78  sq.,  Jas.  135,  144,  Rev.  339sqq. 

Adversary,  Satan  an,  1  Pet.  30, 90,  92. 

Adversity,  need  of  wisdom  in,  .las.  44. 

Advocat".  Christ  our,  1  John  44,  46. 

.ENEAS— see  ENEAS. 

Aenon,  John  141. 

Aeon,  Matt.  225,  246. 

^ESCIIINES,  offering  of,  Luke  316. 

Afflictions,  of  Christians,  their  necessity,  Acts  273gq.;  their 
v.<lue,  Rom.  162,  568,  2  Cor.  75,  78 sq.,  86 sqq.,  204, 
Thess.  37,  53, 116, 121 ;  national,  a  source  of  blessing  to 
the  Church,  Acts  225. 

AGABU8,  predictions  of,  Acta  221,  384. 

Agape,  John  405,  416. 

Age,  of  Christ,  Luke  62,  John  298;  of  priests,  Matt.  67,  Luke 
16,  62;  of  pcribes,  Luke  62. 

Agnoetism,  Mark  130. 

Agonies  of  the  Crocs — see  Cross. 

Agony  of  Christ— see  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Agora  st  Athens,  Act^  322. 

AGRIPPA— see  HEROD  AGRIPPA. 

AHIMELECH,  Mark  32. 

'Ain  et  Tin,  Matt.  91. 

Air,  powers  of  the,  Eph.  73;  symbolism  of  the,  Rev.  18. 

Alabaster,  Luke  121. 

ALEXANDER,  an  apostate,  Tim.  26. 

,  the  coppersmith,  Tim.  117. 

.  of  Ephesns,  Acto  360. 

,  ttie  Great,  Luke  296. 

.,  son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  Mark  151. 


Alexandria,  Acts  345;  number  of  Jews  in,  it.  109. 

Alexandrians,  synagogue  of  the,  Acts  109. 

Alijah,  the,  Mark  140. 

Allegorism  of  the  Scripture*,  Rev.  11  sqq.,  204,  Note. 

Allegorizing  Scripture,  Luke  331,  Gal.  122. 

Allegory  concerning  Abraham's  wives,  Gal.  114  sqq.,  120 sqq. 

All  things,  possessed  by  Christians,  1  Cor.  83, 84 sq.,  2  Cor.  111. 

Alms,  derivation  of  the  word.  Matt.  152. 

Alms-giving,  a  token  of  piety  among  the  Jews,  Matt.  122; 

commended  by  Chrl«t,  Lukol90;  example  of  Cornelius 

in.  Acts  192.  196;  blessings  of,  2  Cor.  161;  motives  of. 

Matt.  122.   1  Cor.  268 ;    discrimination  in,  Thess.  159.. 

See  Beneficence. 
Aloes,  Matt.  536. 
Alogi,  sect  of  the,  John  28,  Note. 
Alnha,  name  applied  to  Christ,  Rev.  93,  364. 
ALPH.EUS.  father  of  James  and  .loses.  Matt.  255 sqq.,  John 

5h5,  Jas.  12*q.,  20;  assumed  to  be  identical  with  Clo- 

pa«,  John  285.  Jas.  20. 

Altar,  symbolical  meaning  of  the  term.  Rev.  28,  300. 
Altar  of  incense.  Ileb.  150  gq,  Rev.  203. 
Altars  at  Athens,  A<-ts  324.  327. 
Amen,  import  of  the  word,  Matt.  126;  use  of,  by  Christ,  Hi. 

109;  varion*  uses  of,  John  96,  Rom.  453.  1  C  >r.  289.  2' 

Cor.  22,  R-v.  29,  133,  Note.  135;  an  addition  to  several* 

epistles.  1  Cor.  361.  Philem.  23. 
Amenites,  sect  of,  John  96,  Note. 
Amethyst,  Rev.  387. 
Amphipolis.  Acts  316. 
Amusements,  duty  of  Christians  with  respect  to,  1  Cor.  177, 

178. 

Anabaptists,  sect  of,  their  error  in  respect  to  oaths,  Matt.  116.. 
Anscpphalaioais,  Eph.  40sq. 
ANANIAS,  sin  »nd  death  of.  Acts  84sqq. 

-,  of  Dtmascns,  Acts  168 sqq..  400. 


-,  the  high-priest,  Acts  408,  411. 
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Anathema,  John  310,  Acts  414,  Rom.  302 sqq.,  331, 1  Cor.248, 

361,  Gal.  19;  excursus  on,  Horn.  302xq<i. 

ANDREW,  Matt.  93,  158,  1S2,  184,  Mark  130,  Luke  96,  J  1m 
7;  meaning  of  the  name,  Matt.  93, 182;  compared  with 
John,  John  7. 

Angel,  appearance  of  an,  to  Moges,  Acts  122 sq.;  to  Zacha- 
rias,  Luks  16;  to  Mary,  Luke  19sq.;  to  Christ  at  Geth- 
sernane,  Luke340sq.;  to  C  Tnelius,  Acts  192  :  to  Peter, 
ib  228sq.,  233,  2:H,  236sq  ,  Herod  Agrippa  smitien  by 
an,  ib.  230,  232,  237. 

Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  89;  of  th°  Covenant,  of  Jeho 
vah,  of  tho  Lord,  of  the  Presence,  Matt.  52,  53,  325,  John 
50,  Acts  122,  R»v.  89,  Note. 

Augels,  the  agents  of  Go  I,  Acts  232,234,  237,  Heb.  38,  41 ;  in 
the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  38  sqq.;  itppearancea  o''.  Matt.. 
547;  appearances  of  in  Christ's  history,  Luke  69,  John 
611;  «t  His  bir'h,  i.uke  38  sqq  ;  at  His  sepulchre,  Matt. 
547,  Markl56sq.,  Luk-f  3S6pq.;  attendants  <.f  Christ nt 
the  judgment.  Matt.  448,  Thess.  58;  Christ  superior 
to,  John  Gil,  Eph.  61;  appearances  of,  under  th«  Old 
Covenant,  John  611;  character  of,  Heb.  40;  the  six 
chief,  Rev.  91,  Note;  present  with  Christian  assem 
blies,  1  Cor.  226;  of  Iho  seven  churches,  Rev.  107  Bq  ; 
classes  of,  Luke  16,  Bom. 285, 291, Tim. 66,  Ileb.29;  not 
employed  to  convert  souls,  Acts  1D2;  elect,  Tim.  64,  06; 
their  employments,  Heb.  40,  RHV.  241,  Note,  385,  Kote ; 
proofs  of  iheir  existence,  Matt. 400,  Luke  17,  309,  311; 
fillen.  2  Pet.  27,  29 sq.,  .TudolS,  2');  good  and  evil,  Rev. 
241,  Sole;  guardian,  Matt.  325,  Acts  229,  232,  Heb.  54; 
to  be  judged,  1  Cor.  123,  128;  their  co-operation  at  the 
giving  of  the  law.  Acts  131,  Ileh.  44;  their  interest  in 
lif»,  Acts  (J4;  of  light,  2  Cor.  1H3;  ministry  nf,  Acts 
94:  nature  of,  Eph.  06;  numbers  of,  Matt.  448;  their 
power,  Heb.  48,  54;  their  interest  in  man's  redemp 
tion,  Luke  40,  Eph.  120,  Tim.  66;  not  subjects  of  re 
demption,  Heb.  60 f-q.;  guardian,  of  the  temple,  Matt. 
415;  why  popularly  supposed  to  have  wings.  Acts  192; 
our  witnesses,  1  Cor.  98  sq.;  worship  of,  Rom.  285,  Col. 
54,  58. 

Anger,  how  far  allowably  Matt.  113sq.,  Eph.  169 sq.,  173  sq., 
176,  Jus.  62,  63;  of  Christ.  Mark  34,  Luke  192,  John 
353;  of  God,  Luke  229,  Eph.  173  sq.,  Rev.  277,  291,  293 
sqq.,  304,  429. 

Animals,  kindness  to,  1  Cor.  183  sq.;  symbolic  significance 
of,  Rev.  21  sq. 

Annih  lation  of  the  world,  Ileb.  41. 

ANNA,  Luke  45  sq. 

ANNAS,  the  high-priest,  Matt.  385,  490,  Luke  55,  353,  John 
552  sqq.,  556. 

Anointing,  custom  of,  Matt.  127,  463,  John  93,  371,  1  John 
77;  of  Christ,  Matt.  462  sqq.;  Mirk  138,  Luke  120  sqq., 
John  370  sqq.;  of  the  sick,  Mark  56,  Jan.  138  gqq. 

Anotmnism,  false  conclusion  of,  Rom.  206. 

ANTICHRIST,  Thess.  108,  127,  133sqq.,  1  John  74sq.,  87, 
Rev.  263,  Arote,404;  representation  ot'in  the  Apocalypse, 
Rev.  36  sq.;  various  views  <.f,  ib.  66;  Waldensian  view 
of,  ib.  227,  Note;  works  on,  Thess.  133,  1  John  87. 

Aitichristiai.ity,  Matt.431,465,Rev.427 ;  btages  of,  Rev.225,237. 

ANTIGONUS,  Matt.  56. 

Antinomianism,  Rom.  139. 

Autioch,  Acts  216;  disciples  first  called  Christians  at,  ib. 
219;  benevolence  of  the  Christians  at,  ib.  221sqq. 

.  in  Pisidia,  Acts  248. 

ANTIOCHU8  EPIPHANE3,  Thess.  128. 

A  NT  f  PAS— fee  HEROD  ANTIPAS. 

,  of  Pereamus,  Rev.  119. 

ANT  I  PATER,  M;itt.  56. 

Antipatris,  Acts  416. 

Antonia,  tower  of.  Luk°  359. 

ANTONY  OF  EGYPT,  Matt.  346. 

APELLES,  Rom.  448. 

APIS,  Acts  125. 

Apocalypse,  meaning  of  the  word.  Rev.  4;  distinguished  from 
prophecy,  ib.  5cq.;  design  and  motive  of,  ib.  44. 

Apocalypse  of*  John,  its  allegorical  meaning,  Rev.  204,  AW*; 
analysis  of.  Matt.  28,  Rev.  82nqq.;  its  antitheses,  Rev. 
1;  its  authenticity,  ib.  1,56sq.;  its  clearness  of  deve 
lopment,  ib.  52;  construction  of,  ib.  80 sq.;  the  crown  of 
all  Apocalypses,  i>>.  52sqq.;  compared  to  Daniel,  ib.  89; 
dogmatic  elements  in,  tfc.54;  doctrines  of,  ib  402;  history 
of  its  exegesis,  #>.63sqq.;  an  exemplar,ib.lO ;  its  form,tf>. 
1 ;  compared  with  Genesis.  ib.  55  sq.:  Goethe's  opinion  of, 
ib.  76;  compared  with  John's  Gospel,  John  14 sq.,  30, 
Rev.  56sq.;  its  historical  basis,  Rev.  79;  homiletical 
el>  ments  in,  ib.  54:  fundamental  idea  of,  ib.  81;  import 
of,  ib.  61  sq.;  rules  for  its  interpretation,  ib  77  sqq.;  va 
rious  interpretations  of,  ib.  62,  63 sqq. ,66, 402;  introduc 
tion  to,  ib.  1  sqq.;  Luther's  opinion  of,  ib.  76 ;  misconc^p- 
tion  of,  id.  il>.;  origin  of,  ib.  1 ;  place  of  composition,  ib. 
60 sqq.;  not  popular,  ib.  03;  prejudice  against,  ib.  58;  a 
revelttion.i/).  77  sqq.;  Hymbols  in,i').79;  time  of  compo 
sition,  Hi.  59sqq.;  its  uniqueness,  ib.  1 ;  wealth  of,  ib. 
65:  works  on,  ib.  63  sqq.,  72  sqq.,  75, 168  sq.,  404,405, 
407,  410. 


Apocalypses,  Old  Test.,  Rev.  7sq.;   Jewish-Christian,  i&.10 
Apocalyp  ical  composition,  Rev.  43  sq. 
Apocalyptical  writings,  classes  of,  Rev.  6,  7. 
Apocalyptics,  import  of  the  name,  Rev.  4;   newness  of  the 

science,  ib.  4,  Note;    its   origin,   ib.  2 sqq.;    figurative 

form  of,    ib.  11  sqq.;    Judaistic,   ib.  8;    works   on,  ib. 

6  sq. 

Apocatast.isis — see  Restoration. 
Apocrjpha,  the,  their  relation  to  the  other  Scriptures   Matt. 

13,  14,  209. 
Apocryphal  gospels,  Luke  26,  50,  377. 

-,  gospel,  of  Nicodemus,  Matt.  124;  of  St.  Thomas. 


ib.  207. 

-,  miracles,  Matt.  320,  Luke  50 sq. 


,  Acts 


-  ,  writings,  R«v.  8sq.;  lift  of.  ib.  10  sq. 

APOLLO3,  Acts  345  sqq..  1  Cor.  8sq.;  Paul's  regard  for,  *  ____ 
347  ;  his  teacher-*,  ib.  346;  his  zenl,  ib.  tit.;  party  of,  in 
the  Corinthian  Church,  1  Cor.  8,  28;  authorship  of 
Epistle  to  tl>o  Hebrews  ascribed  to,  ib.  28,  Heb. 
9,  10. 

Apollonia,  Acts  316. 

APOLLYON,  symbolic  significance  of,  Rev.  35,  199,  209. 

Apostasy,  in  the  primitive  Church,  Gal.  18,20;  its  conse 
quences,  Heb.  114  sqq.;  hopelessness  of  the  state,  Rom. 
120,  Note;  illustrated  by  Judas  Iscariot.  Mark  138; 
predicted  by  Paul,  Thess.  127,  137  Bq.:  possibility  of, 
Rom.  421,  Eph.  50,  Heb.  115sq.;  warning  agtinst,  Heb. 
118,  177  sq. 

Apostle,  meaning  of  the  term,  Luke  96,  Rom.  59,  Eph.  20. 

Apostles,  who  are  called,  1  Cor.  257,  Eph.  149. 

,  the  twelve,  choice  of,  Matt.  180sq.,  Mark  3Gsqq., 


,  ,  .  .,  ., 

Luke  95  sqq.,  Acts  240,  Gal.  13sq.;  names  of.  Matt.  181 
sqq.,  Mark  37,  Luke  96;  sent  fuith  by  Christ,  Matt. 
IS")  sqq..  Mark  55  sq.,  Luke  143sq.;  Big  instructions  to, 
Matt.  ISOsqq.,  Maik  55,  Luke  14:5;  place  of  Judas 
ami.ng.  how  filled,  Acts  19  sqq.;  Paul's  relation  to,  ib.  171, 
Eph.  23;  pre-eminence  of  three,  Luke  97,  Rom.  1  si).; 
their  authority,  1  Cor.  229,  Tim.  16;  bigotry,  Mark  89, 
91,  Luke  158  sq.:  honor,  Luke  2*0:  humility,  Acts  111, 
144,  269;  inspiration,  ib.  202,  273.  290,  Thess.  43:  their 
relation  to  Judaism,  John  11  ;  division  of  labor  among, 
2  Cor.  170,  Note;  miracles  of,  Mark  161  sqq.,  John  439, 
Acts  57,  63,  68,  90,  187  sq.,  26-!,  Phil.  49,  Tim.  119, 
Heb.  45;  their  piety,  1  Cor.  103;  power  given  to,  Matt. 
181;  preaching  of,  1  Cor.  68,  Thess.  43sq.;  preparation 
for  their  work,  I,  like  97  sq.;  their  qualifications,  Matt. 
183,  Kph.  149,  Note,  1  Pet.  11,13;  relationships  among, 
Matt.  184  ;  their  unbelief  and  dtillne*s,  Mai  k  C2sq.,  87, 
159  sq.,  163;  their  writings,  Thess.  43;  works  on,  Luks 
90. 

Apostolic  ape,  the,  works  on,  Matt.  6. 

Apostolic  office,  the,  cail  to,  Gal.  13sq..  Note;  unique  in  its 
character,  Eph.  23:  not  distin'-t  from  the  church,  Matt. 
560;  perpetuated  in  the  Church,  il>.  299;  its  essential 
elements,  Eph.  149,  Note;  institution  of,  Matt.  326; 
its  nature  and  extent,  1  C.T.  20,  Tit.  6;  qualifications 
for,  Eph.  149,  Note,  1  Pet.  11,  13. 

Apost>lic  succession,  Matthew  299,  559,  Gal.  14,  Note,  Eph. 
23. 

Apparel,  royal,  of  Herod,  Mark  81,  Acts  230;  of  Solomon, 
Mark  81. 

Appeal,  Roman  right  of,  Acts  431. 

Appearances,  duty  of  attending  to,  1  Cor.  221. 

f  Christ  i-fter  His  resurrection,  Matt.  540  sqq., 


545gqq.,   Mark  159sq'i.,  163,   Luke  390sqq.,   396sqq., 

John  630 sqq.,  1  Cor.  310 sq. 
APPIA.  Philem.  12. 
Appii  Forum,  Acts  470. 
Approval,  Rom.  102,  168. 
AQUILA,  Acts  334, 341,  346,  Rom.  446,  447,  Xote,  1  Cor.  7sq., 

Tim.  118. 
Arabia,  meaning  of  the  term,  Acts  179;  Paul's  abode  in,  ib. 

178sq.,  Gal.  25sq. 

Aramaic  words  in  Mark's  gospel,  Mark  50. 
ARATUS.  the  poet,  quoted  by  Paul,  Arts  325. 
Archaeology,  Biblical,  lint  of  works  on,  Matt.  7,  17. 
Archangel,  Michael,  the,  Thess.  75,  Jude  19.  25. 
ARCHELAUS,  Matt.  63sq.,  Luke  4Msq.,  291. 
ARCHIPPUS.  Philem.  12. 
Areopagu",   tho.    Arts  323;   Paul's   address  on,     ill.   323sq.; 

court  of,  H>.  326. 
ARET4.S,    king   of  Arabia.    Mitt.  262,    Acta   180,     1  Cor. 

190. 

Arianism,  John  447,  Rom.  86. 
Arimathea,  Matt.  535,  Luke  383. 

ARISTAHCHUS,  Acts  360,  367,  454,  Col.  84,  Philem.  24. 
ARISTORULUS.  Rom.  448. 

ARISTOTLE,  quoted,  Matt.  512,  Rom.  184  :  Paul's  acquaint 
ance  with  writings  of,   Rom.  184,  Note. 
Ark  of  the  covenant,  Heb.  Ifilgq.,  Rev.  203,  245. 
ARMAGEDDON,  Rev.  32,  295,  302. 
Artninianisnn,  Rom.  194  gq..  245,  Note. 
Armor.  Christian,   Eph.  222sqq.,   228;    of   light,   Rom.  407, 

410  gq. 
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Art,  its  relations  to  Christianity,  Acts  327,  328 ;  sacred,  Rev. 
43;  worship  of.  Acts  365;  works  of,  representing,  tlic 
Annunciation,  Luke  40;  the  Nativity,  ifc.  ib. ;  tin-  Ma 
donna  ;  »6.  ib. ;  the  Holy  Family,  ib.  ib. ;  the  Presenta 
tion  in  the  Temple,  ib.  47  ;  the  Temptation,  ib.  69;  the 
Transfiguration,  Matt.  315,  Luke  155;  Chrintus  Con- 
solator,  Luke  103 ;  the  Magdalene,  ib.  125  ;  Christ  and 
Pharisees,  ib.  306;  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  ib. 
299 ;  Christ  and  fonr  Apostl-s,  ib.  318  ;  the  Lust  Sup 
per,  ib.  33S  ;  Christ  in  Gethsemano,  ifc.  349  ;  Peter's 
denial,  ib.  356  ;  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  ii.  370  ;  the 
Moment  before  the  Crucifixion,  t'6.  370;  th«  Crucifix 
ion,  ib.  374  ;  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  ib.  384;  the 
Viewing  the  Grave,  il>.  ib.;  the  Resurrection,  ii. 
88S. 

ARTEMIS,  Acts  360. 

ASAPH,  Matt.  246,  249. 

Ascension  of  Christ,  the,  various  accounts  of,  Mark  165  gq., 
Luke  401  sqq.,  Acts  14,  16  Bq. ;  silence  of  Matthew 
and  John  respecting.  Matt.  569,  561,  Luke  403 ;  local 
ity  of,  Luke  402,  Acts  18  sq.;  its  relation  to  Christ's 
resurrection,  Mark  166,  Luke  402,  Acts  8;  its  value, 
Luke  408  pq.,  Ac's  8;  taught  by  Paul.  Tim.  46,47;  by 
Peter,  1  Pet.  66,  67  ;  time  of,  Acts  8;  Festival  of,  Matt. 
562,  Mark  163,  Acts  9. 

Ascension  of  Moses,  Book  of  the,  Rev.  10. 

Ascetics,  Jewish.  Rom.  414  sq. 

Ashdod,  Acts  156. 

Ashes,  used  by  mourners,  Matt.  211. 

Asia,  name  of  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  Acts  34,  298,  1 
Pet.  12. 

,  the  seven  churches  of,  Matt.  237,  Rev.  28,  90,  104, 

10$,  113,  132. 

Asmonesns,  see  Maccabees. 

Asseverations  of  Paul,  Rom.  68  sq. 

Assumption  day,  see  Ascension,  Festival  of  the. 

Assurance  of  faith,  see  Faith. 

of  immortality,  1  Cor.  332. 

of  truth  Thess.  97. 

Astrology,  Matt.  57  sq. 

Astronomy,  its  relation  to  religion,  Matt.  58. 

Atheism  the  essence  of  heathenism,  Eph.  91. 

Athen,  Acts  322  sqq.,  328';  altars  at,  ib.  324,  327;  number  of 
idols  at,  ib.  322,  326 ;  market-place  at,  ib.  322 :  Paul's 
visit  to,  ib.  ib. ;  characteristics  of  the  people,  ib. 
323  sq. 

Atonement  of  Christ,  the,  benefits  of,  Col.  Ill  sq. ;  com 
plete,  Luke  319 ;  effect  of,  Heb.  166,1  John  45;  true 
idea  of,  Rom.  140;  its  relation  to  justification;  i6. 
135,  138, 139,  156 ;  nature  of,  Matt.  158,  548,  Rom.  166  ; 
parable  of  Prodigal  Son  used  against,  Loke  242 ; 
Paul's  belief  in  the  doctrine.  Tit.  17, 18  ;  distinguished 
from  reconciliation,  1  John  45;  one  element  in  I  ho 
work  of  redemption,  Matt.  366;  attempts  to  refute  the 
doctrine,  Rom.  140 :  statement  of  the  doctrine,  1  John 
147  sq.,  152  sq. ;  universal  John  134,  1  John  45;  vica 
rious.  Matt.  36d,  2  Cur.  96, 101  sq.,  1  Pet.  49. 

Attalia,  Acts  272. 

ATTILA  THK  HUN,  Rev.  206,  Note. 

Attribut  s  of  God,  Col.  27 ;  revelation  of,  Rom.  138;  mani 
fested  in  sending  of  Christ,  Luke  33. 

AUBERLEN,  C.  A.,  biographical  notice  of,  Thess.  vii. 

Augsburg  Confession,  Luke  200. 

AUGUSTINE,  mother  of,  1  Pet.  54;  conversion  of,  Rom. 
409  ;  his  appreciation  of  John's  Gospel,  John  vii. ;  his 
theory  of  original  sin,  Rom.  192, 194  sq. ;  his  theory 
of  sin  and  grace,  ib.  155. 

Authority,  of  thn  Apostles,  1  Cor.  220,  Tim.  16 ;  civil,  not  to 
be  assumed  by  the  church,  Matt.  366;  civil,  obedience 
to,  Rom.  398  sqq.,  401  sq.,  1  Pet.  40,  42 ;  of  ministers, 
1  Cor.  92. 

Avarice,  Luke  200,  Tim.  70,  71. 

AVE  MARIA,  Luke  19  gq. 

Azotus,  Acts  156. 


BAAL,  Rom.  361. 
abylon,  1  Pet.  95;  symbolical  significance,  Rev.  26,  278, 
285,  303,  306,  314,  319  sqq.,  328,  Note,  434  sqq. 

Backsliders,  Heb.  110;  see  Perseverance. 

BALAAM,  character  and  sin  of,  2  Pet.  34  sq.,  37  ;  his  history 
a  test  of  faith.  Matt.  230:  his  prophecy,  ib.  60,  Rev.  8, 
Note  ;  doctrine  of,  Rev.  119. 

Balaamites,  Rev.  116, 120. 

Band  of  soldiers.  Matt.  513  gq. 

Banias,  village  of,  tee  Cae.sarea  Philippi. 

Banishment  of  Christians  in  early  times,  Rev.  59. 

Bankers,  ancient,  Matt.  442,  444. 

Baptism,  Jewish,  Matt.  68,  Heb.  112  ;  John's,  Matt.  68,  70, 
73  sq.,  Markl6,  I.uk-.V.i.  Act*  349  sqq.;  by  disciples  of 
Christ,  r,uke  59.  John  141, 146.  151 ;  bv  Paul,  1  Cor. 
30;  of  Christ,  by  John,  Matt.  76  sqq.,  Lnke  57,  69.  60, 
62,  John  87  sq.,  1  John  160  sq.  ;  of  believers,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  Acts  63,  56  j  of  the  eunuch,  by  Philip, 


fb.  156;  of  Paul,  ib.  170,  400,  402;  of  Cornelius,  ib.  203 ; 
of  Lydia,  ib.  S05,  308;  of  the  jailer,  at  Philippi,  ib.  307 
sq. ;  lor  the  dead.  1  Cor.  328  sqq.;  with  fire,  Matt.  72, 
74,  Luke  57  ;  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  Matt.  72.  74,  Luke 
56,  Acts  12,  14,  206;  its  relation  to  circumcision,  Matt. 
6J7,  I. like  42,  Acts  3  5,  R>m.  114,  123,  Col.  49;  formula 
of,  Matt.  507  sq. ;  its  relation  to  the  gift  of  the  II<  ly 
Spirit,  Acts  5 !,  148,  171,  203,  206  ;  interrogatories  used 
in  the  ceremony  of,  1  Pet.  66 ;  mode  of,  Matt.  OS,  70, 
Luke  56,  Xute,  Acts  SO',,  Rom.  202,  Note,  Col.  46,49; 
sub  >rdinate  to  preaching,  1  Cor.  30 ;  its  relation  to  re- 
gen-ration,  Matt.  5.37,  Mark  161,  163,  John  126  sqq., 
462,  Acts  159,  Rom.  114,  126,  Note,  201,  206  *q.,  1  tor. 
33,  Eph.  142,  199,  sq.,  207,  Titus  20,  22,  Heb.  17  J,  Jnnie? 
58,  1  Pet.  23,  65  sq.;  Roman  Citholic  rite  of,  Mark  70, 
1  Cor.  33;  significance  of,  Matt.  557  sq.,561,  Mark  101, 
John  136,  Acts  52.  53,  400  sq.,  402,  Rom.  201,  -0  i  *•(., 
Gal.  87,  9J;  subjects  of,  Matt.  187,  342,  557,  oOJ,  Mark 
85,  91,  Luke  276,  Acts  159  sq.  305,  308,  350,  Rom  20 L, 
1  Cor.  30,  U9,  Gal.  90,  Eph.  207,  212,  Col.  148,  T.U  22  ; 
works  on,  Matt.  660. 

Bar  (son).  Matt.  232,  295,  Note. 

BARABBAS  Matt,  oil,  Mark  149,  Luke  367  sq.,  John  566. 

BARACIIIAII,  Mxtt.  414  sq. 

Barbarians,  application  of  the  term,  Rom.  70, 1  Cor.  286. 

BAR-JBSU3,  Acts  242,  245.    See  ELYMAS. 

BAR-JOANNA,  Matt.  295,  Note. 

BAR-JON  A,  Matt.  292,  295,  Note,  John  93,  Note. 

Barley,  John  2 10. 

BARNABAS,  Acts  81 ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  Antioch,  ib.  218 
gqq. ;  preaching  of  ib.  «&.;  sent  to  Jerusalem,  ib.  221 
sq. ;  sent  on  a  mission  with  Paul,  t'6.  2"8  sq.  ;  his  disa 
greement  with  Paul,  Mark  5  sq.,  Acts  218,  295  sqq., 
Gal.  46;  mentioned  by  Paul  in  h.s  epistles,  I  Cor.  183, 
Gal.  46  ;  last  mention  of,  Acts  235  ;  Epistle  of,  quoted, 
1  C)r.  13;  authorhhip  of  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
cribed  to,  IIeb.  4  sq.,  9. 

BARSABAS,  Jos.  ph,  Acts  21. 
•,  Judas,  Acts  268. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  Mitt.  182,  Luke  96,  John  94. 

BAKT1MEUS,  Mark  108. 

Bisket,  Matt.  266,285,  2S9,  290. 

Bath,  a  measure,  Luke  246. 

Bath  Kol,  Rev.  42. 

B  VT1I3I1EBA,  faith  of,  Matt.  49,  51. 

BAUR,  F.  C..  criticisms  of,  Rom.  14  sq. 

Bay,  St.  Paul's,  Acts  460. 

B  -am,  Matt.  138. 

Beast,  image  of  the,  Rev.  31. 

Beasts,  taming  of,  Jas.  98;  of  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  21, 154, 
161  sq.,  404. 

Beatitudes,  thessven,  Matt.  99  sqq.,  Luke  101  sqq.;  arrange 
ment  of,  Matt.  101,105  sq. ;  based  upon  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  16. 102;  not  in  the  same  category  with  the  ten 
commandments,  ib.  105 ;  contrasted  with  the  seven 
woes,  16.  411,  416;  mount  of  thn,  ib.  100,  105. 

Beauty  and  goodness,  Hebrew  ideas  of,  Matt.  324. 

BEELZEBUB,  tee 

BEELZEBUL,  Matt.  193  sq..  223,  Luke  183. 

Beginning,  the,  1  John  20,  Rov.  135  sq. 

Beginnings  in  Christian  life,  Mark  90. 

BELIAL,  see 

BELIAR,  2  Cor.  116.118. 

Believers,  tee  Christians. 

Ben  (son),  Matt.  292  pq. 

Benedictus  of  Zachariah,  Lnke  25,  27  sq. 

Beneficence,  acts  of  in  the  early  church,  1  Pet.  78 ;  shonld 
be  joined  with  benevolence, Thess.  69  sq. ;  a  duty,  Acts 
225,  Eph.  174, 1  John  118  sq.,  1  Pet.  79;  <xamples  of, 
Luke  286  fq.,  Acts  186,  188,192.196;  inducements  to, 
2  Cor.  147,  151;  measure  of,  1  Cor.  362;  Paul's  direc 
tions  respecting,  ib.  355  sq. ;  reward  of,  Luk-  247;  its 
scope,  1  Cor.  301,  Thess.  1">9;  its  source,  1  Cor.  361; 
proper  spirit  of,  Matt.  449,  451  sqq.,  2  Cor.  159;  should 
be  systematic,  1  Cor.  362,  36 1;  its  power  in  promo 
ting  Christian  unity,  2  Cor.  159.  See  Almsgiving. 

Berea,  Acts  317 ;  its  people,  i6.  i6.  sq. 

BERENICE,  Mutt.  294. 

BERNICE,  Acts  435. 

BERTHOLDT  the  Franciscan,  1  Cor.  iv. 

Beryl,  Rev.  386. 

Bethabara,  John  85. 

Bethany,  Matt.  371,  Mark  110,  Luke  293  sq.,  John  85,  XW  gq. ; 
meaning  of  the  name,  John  85,  340;  gymbolic.il  adap 
tation  of  the  name,  Matt.  479.  .Vote;  description  ot,  ib. 
371,  John  339  sq.;  the  anointing  at,  Matt.  462  sqq., 
Mark  137  sq.,  John  370  sqq. 

Bethel,  John  365. 

Bethesda,  pool  of,  John  181. 

Bethlehem.  Mutt.  65  »q. ;  symbolical  adaptation  of  the  name, 
i6.  479,  Note;  children  of,  ib.  63. 

Bethphage,  Matt.  371,  479,  .Vote,  Mark  110,  Lnke  293  sq. 

Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  Matt.  210  sq.,  Mark  62,  John  94. 

Julias,  Matt.  210,  Mark  76,  Luke  146,  John  213. 
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Bibelwerk,  Langc's,  Matt.  viii.  sqq.,  xiv.  sqq. 

.  St  irko's,  Rev.  405. 

Bible,  signification  of  the  word,  Mutt.  10;  introduction  to 
the,  ib.  1  sqq.;  acces-ible  to  all,  ib.  vi ;  its  divine  au 
thority,  Luke  69;  characteristics  of  t  e,  Matt.  v.  sq., 
11,13;  commentaries  on,  ib.  vi.  sq..  xxi'.  19;  dictiona 
ries  of,  i!>.  19,  Rom.  3  sq. ;  editions  o',  Matt.  18  ;  exege 
sis  of,  ib.  vi.  tq. ;  its  frankness  in  regard  to  the  faults 
of  pood  men,  Acts  2%,  2.97  ;  history  of,  Matt.  12  sq.; 
import  of,  ih.  15;  its  influence,  John  054;  inspiration 
of,  Matt.  11  sq.,  Luke  13,  John  334,  Rom.  116,  1  Cor. 
61,  143,  -1  Cor  108, 128,  133,  Thess.  122,  Tim.  107,  D09, 
110,  2  Pet.  21  sq. ;  compared  with  the  Koran, 
Matt.  15;  Lunge's  Commentary  on,  ih  viii.  sqq  ,  xiv. 
sqq. ;  languages  of,  ib.  7;  as  a  literary  production,  ib. 
v. ;  love  for,  a  measure  of  love  lor  God,  1  Pet.  36  ;  its 
relation  to  the  sacred  records  of  other  nations,  Matt. 
15  sq. ;  as  a  book  of  religion,  ib.  v  sq.,  11 ;  use  of,  in 
schools,  Tim.  103  pq.;  study  of,  Matt,  vii.,  Acts  157; 
translations  of,  Matt.  18  sq. ;  works  o  i,  ib.  10,  19,  Rom. 
431  pq.;  writers  of.  Matt.  13.  Sec  also  Scriptures. 

Bigotry  of  tho  apostles,  Mark  89,  Luke  158. 

B  ii'ling.  power  of.  Matt.  298  eq. 

Biography,  Christian,  Tim.  89. 

Birth,  the  new,  John  125  sqq.,  136,  Rom.  245,  2  Cor.  98. 

Birthdays  of  kin  js.  Matt.  202. 

Bishops  in  the  primitive  church,  Acts  222,  374,  Thess.  95  sq., 
Tim  36  »q. 

Bithynia.  1  Pet.  12. 

Black,  symbolical  significance  of.  Rev.  17. 

Blame,  right  and  <!uty  of,  2  Cor.  o". 

Blasphemy,  against  Christ,  Matt.  1 77,  224,  227  sq.;  Christ  ac- 
cu»ed  of,  ib.  106,  Mark  27,  John  187  ;  apainst  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Matt.  224,  227  sq.,  Luke  197,198;  names  of, 
Rev.  294,  303,  313,  427. 

Blesse  I,  'Hie,  an  appellation  of  God,  Mirk  146. 

Bli-ssedness,  gradati  ns  of,  Hob.  89. 

Blessing  of  c  lildren  by  Christ,  Matt.  342,  Luke  276  sq. ;  of 
food  by  Christ,  Matt.  266,  208,  Mark  72;  hereditaiy, 
Matt.  50,  60;  at  meals.  Jewish  custom  of,  ib.  266. 

Blessings,  spiritual  and  temporal,  2  Cor.  159,  Eph.  1:8,  51;  pro 
nounced  by  Christ,  see  Beatitu  'es. 

Blind,  the,  healed  by  Christ,  see  Miracles  of  Christ. 

Blindness,  common  in  the  Kast,  Matt.  176  ;  of  Didymus,  John 
315,  Note.;  of  Milton,  ib.  ib. ;  of  Paul,  Acts  107. 

.spiritual.   Matt.  135,369,  Luke   283, John  312 

sqq.,  397,  402,  Rom.  373,  2  Cor.  66  sq.,  71  sq. 

Blood,  use  of  in  sacrifices,  H.<b.  152,  159,  163, 1  Pet.  12;  field 
of,  Matt.  505,  50V,  A^ts  20;  issue  of,  Matt.  174,  Mark 
50,  Luke  1 10 ;  symbolism  of,  Re?.  197,  204  sq. 

of  Christ,  drinki-ig  th-.  John   223  sq.,  227  sq.  ; 

an  expiation,  Eph.  36,  Ileb.  158  f  q.,J  Pet.  49;  flo<v  of, 
on  the  cros^,  John  597  sq.;  purifying  effect  of,  Matt. 
47-',  Ileb.  144,  158,  1  Pet.  12, 1  John  32  sq.,  35,  Rev. 
185;  a  ransom,  Ileb.  159,  1  Pet.  23,  25;  symbolized  in 
th  i  Lord's  ."upper,  Matt.  471  sqq.,  1  Cor. 236  Bq. 

Blood-money,  Matt.  507. 

Blue,  symbolism  <,f.  Matt.  410  Rev.  17. 

BOANERGES,  Mark  37,  Luke  DO. 

Boasting,  true  and  false,  Rom.  110 ;  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  186  sqq. 

Bodies,  celestial,  1  Cur.  337. 

Body,  the,  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  232, 
sq. ;  ti-achiug  of  Christianity  respecting,  1  Cor.  136  ; 
deith  of,  Rom.  176;  deeds  of.  ib.  2C9;  its  destination, 
ICor.  1:V2;  its  dignity,  ib.  134,  135  sq.;  its  t>ue  posi 
tion,^;.  135;  its  purity,  how  maintaine  I.  ib.  ib. ;  re- 
d-mption  of,  Rom.  274  pq.;  its  nature  after  the  resur 
rection,  i',..  274  sq.,  288,  1  Cor.  336,  358,  342,  2  Cor. 
80  sq<i.,  Phil.  62  sq.,  Heb.  55;  the  seat  of  sin,  Rom.  207, 
209,215;  social  orders  compared  to,  ib.  384,  388;  its 
relation  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  Matt.  479,  Rom.  232 
sqq.,  1  Cor.  62,  2  Cor.  205,  Thess.  95.  98;  natural  and 
spiritual,  1  Cor.  336,  '38. 

of  Christ,  symbolic  of  his  church,  1  Cor.  255,  257, 

Eph.  64,  06;  symbolized  in  the   L  rd's  Supper,  Matt. 
47 1  sqq.,  Luke  337,  John  227, 1  Cor.  236  sq.;  after  his 
resurrection,  Luke  398  sq. 
—  of  death,  Rom.  242  sqq. 


of  sin,  R  >m.  203  sq.,  200  gq. 

Boldness  of  the  Christian,   Ki.h.  117,120,  Heb.  174,175;  in 

preaching  the  go-pel,  Eph.  227,  Thess.  35,37. 
Bondage  to  f  >ar  of  dea'h,  Heb.  60,  63 sq.,  65  sq.;  of  the  law, 

2  Cor.  47,  61  sq.,  60;  of  sin,  John  288  oq..  299,  Rom.  211, 

215  sqq.,    237  sqq. ;  spirit   of,  Rom.  260;  works  on,  ib. 

29i  sq. 

BONIFACE  VTTL,  Pope,  Luk«  344. 
Book,  in  the  angel's  hand,  Rev.  217.  219,  221  sq. 

of  life,  Phil.  05  sq..  Hev.  28,  127,  360,  362. 

,  the  sealed,  R  v.  155  sq. 

Books,  anci'-nt.  Rev.  1CG ;  had,  destruction  of.  Acts  357  eq. 

Borders  of  Jewish  garments,  Matt.  173,  174,  275,  410. 

Bottles  of  skins.  Matt.  171. 

Bow,  the,  R-v.  30. 

Bowels,  figurative useof  the  term,  2Cor.ll6,  Phil.15,31,  Col.69. 


Branches,  Jews  symbolized  by,  Rom.  306  sq. 

Bread,  use  of  in  the  East,  Luke  254  :  breaking  of,  ib.  392.  1 
Cor.  210;  effect  of  Christ's  blessing  on,  Matt.  268; 
daily,  petition  for  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ib.  121  sq.  126, 
Luke  179;  of  life,  a  title  of  Christ,  John  207  sq.,  211, 
229;  useof  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  Matt.  470  eq.,  474, 
Luke  336  sq.,  338,  1  Cor.  210,  236  sq. ;  unleavened,  see 
Passover. 

Brethren,  misuse  of  tho  term,  Matt.  231. 

Bribery  used  by  the  Sanhedrin,  Matt.  552. 

Bride,  the  church  symbolized  by  a,  John  14?. 

Bridegroom,  Christ  called  a,  Matt.  170,  172,  437  sqq.,  John 
143. 

Brooks,  symbolical  meaning  of,  Rev.  18  sq. 

Brotherhood  of  Christians,  Col.  10,  Thess.  53,  69  sq. 

Brotherly  love,  The*s.  67,  69  sq.,  Heb.  212,  1  Pet.  27,  29,  1 
John  54,  E6,118  sqq. 

Brothers,  use  of  tho  term  in  the  Bible,  John  114. 

,  of  Christ,  Matt.  53,  182,  231  sq.,  255 sq.,  Luke  34, 


128  sq.,  John  115,  240  sq.,  Acts  19, 1  Cor.  182,  Gal.  26  sq., 

38  sq.,  Jas.  10  sqq,  ]  8  sqq.,  Jude  5  sq.,  12. 
Building,  church  of  Christ  compared  to  a,  1  Cor.  74,  78,  2 

Cor.  167,  Eph.  98  sqq.,  Col.  43,  1  Pet.  32  sq. 
Bullock,  symbol  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  Matt.  39. 
Burdens,  imposed  by  the  Pharisees,  Matt.  409  sq.;  of  others, 

to  be  borne,  Gal.  149,  154. 
Burial,  Jewish  customs   of,  Matt.  100.  536,  Mark  154,  Luke 

112;  of  Christ,  Matt.  535  sq.,  Mark  154,  Luke  83  sq., 

J.  hn  599  sq.,  Rom.  207. 
Bushel,  Matt.  104. 

Butterfly,  the,  a.i  a  symbol  of  immortality,  John  390. 
Byssus,  a  kind  of  linen,  Luke  253,  Rev.  337. 


CAESAR,  AUGUSTUS,  Luke  54. 
,  CLAUDIUS,  Arts  221. 
,  JULIUS,  incident  in  the  life  of,  Acts  463. 

,  TIBERIUS,  Luke  64. 

-,  rendering  tribute  to,  Matt.  396  sq.,  Luke  306  sq.; 


saints  in  the  household  of,  Phil.  70. 
Cresarea  Palestine,   Acts  191;  Paul's  visits  to,  ib.   182,342, 

384,416;  its  distance  from  Joppa,  ib.  156,  194;  from 

Jerusalem,  ib.  150;  road  from  Jerusalem  to,  ib.  410; 

palace  at,  ih.  i&. 
Csesarea  Philippi.  Matt.  294. 
C.-vsarea  Stratoni*,  see  C.  Palestinse. 
CAIAPHAS,  JOSEPH,  the  high  priest,  Matt.  385,460,490, 

Luke  5  ,  353,  Juhn  363  eq  ,  366,  552. 
CAIN,  Jude  20. 
CA.IUS,  see  GAIUS. 

Calf,  golden,  made  by  the  Israelites,  Acts  125. 
CALIGULA,  Thess.  106. 
Call  of  the  apostles,  see  Apostles ;  of  four  disciples,  Matt.  93, 

Mark  20  sq.,  Luke  81,  83;  of  Paul,  Acts  239  sq.;  of 

Matthew,  Luke  88.  90 ;  to  the  ministry,  Acts  239  sq., 

Gal.  13  sq.,  Heb.  106. 
Called,  distinguished  from  chosen,  or   elect,  Matt.  352,  3^4 

sq.,  391,  Rom.  64,  278,  Note,ZSO  pq..  Heb.  74. 
Calling,  use  of  the  word,  1  Pet.  35,  Heb.  74;  of  Christians, 

its  nature,  Rom.  278,  280  sq  ,  290,   328  sqq.,  1  Cor.  26, 

43,  49;   who  are  included  in  the,  1  Cor.  43sq.,  48  sq.; 

its  requirements,  Phil.  30;  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Rom. 

309  sqq.,  328  sqq.;  effectual,  its  relation  to  faith,  Johu 

221,  Note.     See  Election. 

Calling  in  life,  proper  estimate  of,  1  Cor.  158. 
Calmness  of  Chri-t,  Matt.  174.  481.  Luke  74,  328,  334. 
Calumny  among  Christians.  Jas.  118  sq.,  122. 
Calvary,  Mount,  Matt.  519,  520  sq.,  John  582  pq. 
CALVIN,  JOHN,  on  baptinn,  Rom.  206;  on  the  Gospel  of 

John,  Juhn  vii.;  on  original  sin,  Rom.  192.  Note. 
Calvinists,  New  School,  their  theory  of  original  sin,  Rom.  194. 
Camel,  rich  men  compared  to  a,  Matt.  345  sq.;  swallowing  a, 

ib.  413. 

Camel's  hair,  Matt.  70. 
Cana,  John  103;  miracle  at,  ib.  102  sqq. 
Canaan,  the  woman  of,  Matt.  281  sqq. ;  the  earthly  and  the 

heavenly,  Rom.  157. 
Canaanite,  see  Cananite. 
Canaanites,  Matt.  2S1. 

CANANITE,  SIMON  THE,  Matt.  180,182,  Mark  37,Luke  98. 
CANDACE,  Acts  155. 
Candia,  Tit.  8. 
Candle,  Matt.  104. 

Candlesticks,  symbolical  significance,  Rev.  28,  104. 
Candor  of  the  sacred  historians,  Acts  212  pq. 
Cannon,  use  of  among  th»  Turk",  Rev.  210,  Note,  215. 
Canon,  the  Scriptures  as  the.  Matt.  13 sq.;  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.   Jas.  4;  of  the   New   Testament,   Matt.  22  sq., 

Jas.  4. 
Capernaum,  site  of,  Matt.  90sq.,  John  114;  Christ's  residence 

at.  Mutt.  166,  Mark  20,  Luke  77;  symbolic  adaptation 

of  the  name,  Matt.  479,  Note. 
Capital  punishment,  Jews  deprived  of  the  right  of,  Matt.  485, 

503;  sanctioned,  ib.  486,  487,  Rom.  400,  402. 
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Cappadocia,  1  Pet.  12. 

CARACALLA,  edict  of,  Rev.  173,  Note. 

Care,  of  God  for  His  work.  Matt.  65;  for  earthly  things 
reproved,  ib.  133  sqq.,  Luke  201  sq.;  to  be  cast  upon 
God,  1  Pet  90. 

Carnality,  <f  the  Corinthian  church,  1  Cor.  10 sq.;  in  the 
nature  of  man,  ih.  69  Bqq. 

Carnal  affections,  mastery  of  the,  1  Cor.  135. 

ruin  I.  works  on,  Rom.  295. 

security,  fatal,  1  Cor.  201 

Carpenter,  trade  of,  among  the  Jews,  Matt.  255,  Mark  53. 

Carrae,  see  Haran. 

Carries,  A  -Is  383. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  Acts  469  8q. 

Casual ia,  Matt.  32. 

Ca-uistry,  of  Pharisees,  Matt.  412. 

Catechism,  The  Heidelberg,  Rom.  148. 

Catechizing,  Luke  11,  12. 

Catholic  Epistles,  the,  Jiis.  1  sqq.,  9. 

Catholicity,  true,  Matt.  330. 

Causes  and  effects  in  Christ's  kingdom,  Acts  346. 

CELANO,  THOMAS  A.,  author  of  "Dies  Ine,"  Matt.  452, 
Note. 

Celibacy,  armament  against,  Luke  311 ;  Christian,  Matt.  340, 
341 :  occasion  of.  1  Cor.  144,  145;  not  sustained  by  the 
Old  Testament,  Matt.  259,  R  -v.  431 ;  Paul's  view  of,  1  Cor. 
139  sq.;  how  far  praiseworthy,  ib.  139  sq  ,144,145;  in  the 
Roman  Cathode  Church,  Matt.  339  sq.,  Luke  79  sq., 
311,  1  Cor.  144,  165. 

Cenchrea,  Acts  341,  Rom.  447. 

Census,  of  Judea,  Luke  31  sqq. ;  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
/''..  ib. 

Centurion,  of  Capernaum,  Matt  151  sq.,  Luke  110  sq. ;  at  the 
cioss,  Matt.  5^8,  Mirk  154,  Luke  381  sq. 

CEPHAS,  a  name  of  Peter,  John  93  eq.,  1  Cor.  28. 

Ceremonies,  reliance  on,  Thess.  44;  Jewish,  their  object, 
Matt.  105. 

CERINTHUS,  heresv  of,  2  Pet.  29,  1  John  13. 

Chalcedony,  Rev.  386. 

Change.  God  not  nulyect  to,  Jas.  56  sq.,  60. 

Character,  independence  of,  Thess.  71;  of  Christ,  tee  Jesus 
Christ. 

Charitable  funds,  management  of,  2  C  >r.  148. 

Charity,  misuse  of  the  term,  1  Cor.  265;  works  of,  see  Benefi 
cence. 

CHARLEM  \GNE,  empire  of.  Rev.  261,  Note. 

CHARLES  V.,  Interim  of,  Mark  30. 

Charran,  tee  Haran. 

Chastisement,  Divine,  Heb.  201  sq. 

Cherubim,  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Heb.  151  sq.,  1  Pet. 
18;  the  four  named  by  Ezekiel,  symbolical  of  the  four 
Gospels,  Matt.  25  sq.;  symbolism  of,  Rev.  19,  38,  161. 

Chests  in  the  temple,  for  offerings,  Luke  315. 

Childhood,  innocence  of,  Rom.  230. 

Children,  guardian  angels  of,  Matt.  325;  baptism  of,  tee  Bap 
tism,  subjects  of;  ble«sed  l«y  Christ,  Matt.  342,  Mark 
99,  Luke  276  sq. ;  His  notice  of,  Matt.  323,  Mark  90, 
Luke  117,  276  sq  ;  Chr  stians  compared  to,  Mutt.  32.3, 
Mark  89,  91,  99;  Luke  158.  159,  277,  1  John  68;  in  the 
church,  Matt.  342;  to  be  dedicated  to  God,  Luke  47; 
dreams  of,  Matt.  66;  future  state  of,  Rom.  196:  Ger- 
son's  delight  in.  Matt.  323;  Jews  compared  t'>,  ib.  20S, 
Luke  211;  lies  to.  Eph.  173.  Xnte:  their  duties  to 
parents,  Eph.  210,  212  sqq.,  Col.  76;  duties  of  parents 
to,  1  Cor.  Hio,  Kph.  212  sqq  ,  Col.  76;  blessed  through 
part-ntal  fai'h,  Mark  85;  may  sing  God's  praise*.  Mutt. 
379;  in  the  temple,  ib.  378;  Christian  training  of, 
ib.  327  so,.,  557,  Eph.  213  sq.,  2  John  193;  first  men 
tion  of,  in  Arts,  Acts  3v"> ;  of  Abraham,  Mark  72,  R'>m. 
149  sq.:  of  Bethlehem,  Matt.  63;  of<;,,d,  John  74,  X,,le. 
Rom.  259  sq  ,  2l>3,  272,  287,  311,  Xole,  Heb  55;  Jewish, 
.  instruction  of,  Luke  48;  of  ministers.  Acts  356. 

Chiliasm,  Rev.  3.  58,  62.  Note.  342  sq. 

CHLOE,  1  Cor.  28. 

Chorazin,  Matt.  210. 

Chosen,  the.  .«••<•  Elect. 

Chrism.  1  John  77.  88. 

CHRIST,  nee  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Christianity,  its  relations  to  art.  Acts  327  *<\.;  its  teachings 
respecting  the  body,  1  Cor.  135  sq.;  Christ  the  centre 
of,  Acts  220;  concealment  of,  Matt.  248,  2S2;  a  con 
quest  of  evil  by  good,  Rom.  395:  compared  with  cul 
ture,  Eph.  175;  not  declining,  Rom.  373;  defence  of, 
Luke  311  :  development  of,  Matt.  248.  Mark  43,  Rom. 
374;  its  dominion  over  nations,  Matt.  272:  its  duties 
compatiMe  with  every  station,  1  O-r.  165;  effect*  of, 
Matt.  24S,  Acts  41;  subjective  elements  of,  Eph.  67 ; 
union  of  enemies  against,  Luke  363:  its  ethical  cha 
racter.  Acts  150;  exterualism  in,  Matt.  127.  138,  Rom. 
120;  a  series  of  facts,  Liikn  13;  false  and  true,  con 
trasted,  Mitt.  134;  its  relation  to  th-  family.  John  102, 
104,  Rom.  447,  Xnte;  th»occasion  of  family  separations 
Matt.  191;  Gentile,  its  relation  to  Jewish,  Gal.  39 
Note;  its  relation  to  civil  government,  Bom. 398  sqq.; 


superior  to  heathenism,  1  Cor.  259;  early  history  of, 
Matt.  248,  Xute ;  ba«ed  on  humility,  ib.  65,  93;  ideal 
ism  in,  1  Cor.  98;  individualism  of,  Acts  376;  its  rela 
tion  to  Judaism,  John  161,  Acts  422,  2  Cor.  61;  the 
development  of  law,  Matt.  119;  a  new  life,  John  136, 
Rom.  207:  relation  of  liteiature  to.  Tit.  11;  in  har 
mony  with  nature,  1  Cor  229;  outward  and  inward, 
Horn.  126;  divine  philosophy  in.  1  Cor.  64;  its  relation 
to  philosophy,  Acts  327,  1  Cor.  42,  46,  Xote,  Col.  49 ;  rts 
relation  to  poetry,  Matt.  xi.  sq.;  practical,  Tit.  15; 
proofs  of,  Luke  404,  Rom.  59  sq.,  Thess.  34 ;  propaga 
tion  of,  Heb.  45:  realism  in,  1  Cor.  98;  differs  from 
other  religions,  Luke  13;  the  absolute  religion,  1  Cor. 
154;  the  final  stage  of  revelation,  Heb.  30;  oppos^  to 
everything  revolutionary,  1  Cor.  152;  not  schismatic, 
Acts  354;  social  element  in.  ib.  369,  376;  spread  of, 
Matt.  248,  Luke  215  sq..  344,  352;  its  relation  to  sla 
very,  1  C  .r.  155,  Eph.  218,  1  im.  6-<,  70.  Philem.  29,  1 
Pet.  50;  itH  relation  to  society,  1  Cor.  156:  system  of, 
Acts  205;  a  treasure,  M-ttt.  252;  its  truth  suited  to  all 
capacities,  1  Cor.  70  «q.;  types  of,  John  648;  its  uni 
versality,  Acts  14,  277  so,.,  446,  Gal.  91:  its  benefits  to 
woman,  Matt.  :!4l.  Mark  51,  Acts  41,  308,  Tioi.  35,  Jas. 
89:  the  world's  judgment  of,  Matt.  209;  its  yoke,  ib. 
214. 

Chri^tianization  of  the  world,  Matt  447. 

Christian  liberty,  see  Liberty. 

Christian  life,  the,  alternation  in,  1  John  128 ;  beginning  of, 
Eph.  165  sq. ;  characteristic  of,  1  Pet.  24;  proper  con 
duct  of,  Rom.  391  sqq.,  1  Cor.  219  sq.;  development  of, 
Rom.  274,  2S8;  ground  of.  Col.  27;  ideal  of.  1  Cor.  118; 
the  divine  judgment  of,  Thess.  49;  love  the  principle 
of,  Eph.  177;  many-sided,  1  John  55;  necessity  of 
leading,  Luke  232;  newness  of,  Rom.  2~>0  sqq.;  perse 
verance  in,  Luke  232;  requirements  of,  ib.  232,  Eph. 
187;  a  continual  service,  1  Cor.  220;  social  require 
ments  of.  Eph.  187;  relation  of  speech  to,  ib.  174,  C"l. 
81;  a  constant  strife,  Luke  230  sqq.,  Rom.  215,  Eph. 
180  s<i.;  success  in,  1  Cor.  362;  the  world's  opinion  of, 
Luke  231  sq. 

Christians,  should  be  active,  Mutt.  355,  442,  Mark  90.  Luke 
108,  159,  291  sq.;  afflictions  of.  see  Afflictions;  all 
things  theirs,  1  Cor.  83  sqq.,  2  Cor.  Ill;  blessedness 
of,  1  John  PS,  Rev.  131 ,  blessings  pronou"ced  by,  Heb. 
190;  toldnoss  of,  Eph.  117,  12O;  brotherhood  of,  Col. 
10,  Thess.  53,  69  &-[.;  nature  of  their  calling  Rom.  278, 
280  sq.  2CJO,  32S  sq-(.,  1  Cor.  26.  43,  49,  Phil.  30; 
the  children  of  God.  John  74,  Note.  Rom.  259,  263,  272, 
287,311,  Sot*,  Heb.  55:  their  duty  to  contribute  to 
support  of  the  church,  Matt.  320;  their  citizen-hip  in 
heaven,  Phil.  61,  63;  communion  among,  2  Cor.  144, 
147  sq.;  their  duty  of  consecration,  ib.  120;  constancy 
of,  Rom.  162,  168,  175,  Col.  86;  contentions  among, 
Matt.  521  sq.,  Acts  213  sq.,  Rom.  4J4,  448,  454  sq.,  1 
Cor.  27  sqq  .  31  sq.,  ,35,  Heb.  204,  Jas.  Ill ;  conversa 
tion  of,  Eph.  174,  181.  187,  Col.  81.  Jits.  103;  grounds 
for  courage,  1  Cor.  332;  death  of,  Heb.  189;  their  con 
duct  toward  onemi'S,  Matt.  120,  Rum.  394  t-q.;  equality 
of,  A-'s  41,  2  G>r.  147;  e*ir  speaking  among,  Jas.  118 
sq.,  122;  their  exampl",  1  Cor.  1013,  Thess.  19;  faults 
of,  A-ts  213  *q.,  Ja«.  102,  2  Pet.  26;  fellowship  of.  Acts 
58,  420,  Rom.  433,  435,  2  Cor.  15,  147  sq.,  Gal.  ].V_>,  IM, 
Eph.  103,  Col.  10,  Phil.  2fi,  42.  IM..  72  sq.;  their  fel 
lowship  with  God.  8  Cor.  11,  Eph.  128.1  John  83;  flight 
of,  when  allowable,  Matt.  192  sq.,  Acts  263:  forl.ear- 
an.;e  of,  Matt.  117  cq.;  friendship  of,  Phil.  40,  Col.  10; 
Gentile,  Rom.  427,  The«s.  44;  glory  of,  Rom.  272,  1 
Cor.  83  sqq.;  their  certainty  of  future  glory,  Rom.  268 
sqq.;  glorying  of,  ib.  168;  gospel  doctrine  food  for,  1 
Cor.  72;  effects  of  the  gospel  upon,  t/>.  37  sqq.;  should 
labor  to  advance  the  gospel,  Thess.  53;  groining  of, 
Rom.  278;  hieh  priest  a  type  of,  ib.  168;  honor  among, 
ib.  443;  humility  of,  1  Cor.  99,  2  Cor.  2n">.  Phil.  36  sq.; 
compared  to  infants,  1  Pet.  31 ;  their  inheritance  on 
earth,  1  (W.  219;  Jewish,  Ro  ...427,  Thess.  44;  joys  of, 
Rom.  436.  2  Cor.  26;  final  judgment  <  f ,  Mait.  4">1; 
kiii-.'ship  of.  Rev.  9-J;  laliors  of,  Heb. 88;  their  relations 
to  the  law,  Rom.  218  sqq.;  law-suits  among,  1  C  >r.  121 
sqq.,  127  sqq.,  Jas.  7^;  liikew.irmnesi  of.  liev.  133  »q., 
136;  marriage  of,  1  Cor.  228;  origin  of  the  n-<me,  Acts 
219,  224  «q.;  use  of  the  name  in  Act",  if).  444;  vari"in 
names  of,  jh.  219:  nominal  and  real,  H>.  349;  the  true 
people  of  G<id,  Heb.  208;  priesthood  of.  Rev.  9 
rity  of,  Rom.  26S  sqq.;  gins  of,  1  John  101  sq.,  ln.V  lns; 
sonial  relations  of,  Acis  3>59,  376,  E|>h.  187  sq.;  nonship 
of,  Gal.  100  cq.;  sufferings  of.  »•»•  Snff.-rintrs;  compared 
to  a  temple,  1  Cor.  134,  136  sq. ;  unfaithfulness  "f, 
I, like  'JdO;  not  to  be  united  with  unbelievers,  2  Cor. 
120;  nmon  of,  Rom.  202,  207,  and  tee  Unity;  union 
with  Christ,  Matt.  232.  A<  tH  lfi«,  Rnm.  168,  1  Cor.  26, 
83  sqq.,  2  Cor.  15,  Thess.  12,  Heb.  55.  63;  MS  warrior?, 
1  Cor.  201;  the  r  work  to  be  tried,  ib.  76,  78;  r-lation 
to  the  world,  John  444,  Jas.  122,  1  John  67  sqq. ;  wor 
thiness  of,  Rev.  127. 
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Christmas,  origin  of,  Luke  36. 

Chr.stology,  province  of,  Matt.  214 ; — Old  Testament,  Luke  28. 

Chronological  order,  of  books  ot  the  New  Testament,  Matt. 
21  8q.;  of  events  in  religious  history,  il>.  3  *qq.,  of 
events  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  id.  fio,  b6,  90,  150,  216, 
220,  223,  201  sq.,  276,  316,  318,  33fi,  36*,  454,  4<JO,  510, 
540  sq.,  Mark  (>4,  69,  86  sq.,  S8,  112,  Luke  46,  72,  85,  92, 
120,  127,  161,  217,  263,  293,  336,  353,  366,  John  164,  208, 
370,  Acts  ix.,  1,  98,  221,  231. 

Chronology,  works  on,  Matt.  6. 

Chrysolite,'  Rev.  386. 

Clirysoprasus,  Rev.  386. 

OUKYSOSTOM,  on  John's  Gospel,  John  vi.  on  persecutions, 
1  Pet.  62. 

Church,  The,  use  of  the  term,  Mutt.  293,  29S,  329, 1  Cor.  20, 
233,  235,  Thess.  12;  who  constitute,  Mutt.  330,  Eph. 
234  ;  absolution  in,  Matt.  168,  2^8  sq.,  332  sq.,  John  617 ; 
authority  jn)  Rom.  386  sq.,  2  Cor.  26  sq.;  Pentecost  the 
birthday  of,  Acts 53;  national  afflictions  a  blessing  to, 
ib.  225  ;  one  body,  i'6.  166;  represented  as  a  building,  2 
Cor.  167,  1  Pet.  32  sq. ;  the  body  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  255, 
257,  Eph.  64,  66 ;  its  relation  to  Christ,  Matt.  389,2 
Cor.  190  sq.,  Eph.  202  sq.,  Col.  28  ;  his  care  for,  Matt. 
330,  Acts  232;  Christ  ihe  head  of.  Acts  166,  Eph.  63 
sq.,  Matt.  293  sq.;  His  by  redemption,  Acts  377;  its 
readiness  for  his  second  coming,  Matt.  439  eqq. ;  chil 
dren  in,  ib.  342;  its  jurisdiction  in  civil  affairs,  1  Cor. 
125,  127,  130;  mutual  concurrence  in,  ib.  362;  conten 
tions  in,  Acts  213  ?q.,  Rom.  444,  448,  454  sq.,  1  Cor.  35, 
Jas.  Ill ;  discipline  in,  nee  Discipline  ;  seven  epochs  in 
its  history,  Rev.  317,  Note;  extent  of,  Eph.  66;  exter 
nality  of,  Rev.  116 :  its  relation  to  the  family,  John 
102,  104,  Rom.  447,  -Vote;  distinctive  features  of,  1  Cor. 
22;  a  fellowship,  Gal.  14,  Eph.  103;  God's  field,  1  Cor. 
78 ;  foundation  of,  Matt.  293,  296  sqq.,  299,  1  Cor.  75, 
78,106,  Eph.  103;  freedom  in,  Matt.  366;  government 
of,  Rom.  3S6,  Abte,  387,  Tit.  11 ;  growth  of,  Acts  58,  1 
Cor.  106;  identified  with  the  Kingdom  of  heaven, 
Matt.  299;  histo  y  of,  ib.  6,439,  Acts  9,  1  Cor.  40  sq., 
R-v.  317,  Sole;  God's  house,  1  Cor.  78;  true  idea  of, 
Eph.  120;  ideal,  Rev.  24  sq.;  institution  of,  Matt.  561 ; 
instruction  in,  Acts  58  ;  judgments  by,  1  Cor.  90 ;  lega 
cies  to,  Matt.  411;  its  duty  in  reference  to  marriage,  1 
Cor.  145,  Eph.  205,  Note;  mf  mbers  of,  Matt.  326, 1  John 
83,  1  Cor.  255;  midnights  in  its  history,  Matt.  439; 
niu'nal  dependence  of  its  members.  1  Cor.  255 ;  officers 
in,  Phil.  12;  apostolic  offices  perpetual  in,  Matt.  299; 
offices  in,  ib.  326,  366,  1  Cor.  260,  Eph.  156  sq. ;  princi 
ples  of  order  in,  Matt.  326;  an  org»nism,  1  Cor.  253, 
Col.  58,  Thess.  49;  organization  of,  Tim.  4;  party  spirit 
in,  1  Cor.  30,  71,  80  sqq.,  Phil.  37  ;  peace  in,  Thess.  91 ; 
not  perfect,  Acts  213;  polity  of,  Rom.  387  ;  God's  pur 
chased  possession,  1  Cor.  136;  primitive  rond  tion  of, 
Acts  56  sqq.;  property  in,  Matt.  345  sq. ;  prosperity 
of,  1  Cor.  26;  purification  of,  ib.  118;  purpose  of,  Luke 
233;  rank  in,  Matt.  366;  built  on  a  rock,  ib.  293,  296 
fq.;  its  sacredness,  1  Cor.  80  sq.,  84  pq.;  sects  in,  2  Cor. 
190  ;  separation  from,  ib.  120  sq. ;  spiritual  and  tempo 
ral  interests  united  in,  Acts  111;  its  relation  to  the 
state,  Matt.  299,  320,  397,  514  sq.,  Luke  307,  John  565, 
572,  Acts  337,  Rom.  402,  1  Cor.  113,  127  ;  conditions  of 
its  success,  1  Cor.  220;  its  sufferings  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  Col.  37;  support  of,  Mntt.  320;  symbols  of, 
Luke  270,  272.  1  Cor.  255,  257,  2  Cor.  167,  178,  190  sq., 
193,  Eph.  64,66,  Rev.  243,  245;  the  synagogue  th«  germ 
of.  Matt.  95  ;  relations  to  its  teachers,  1  Cor.  87  »q. ; 
triumphant,  Rev.  184;  true,  characteristics  of,  Luke 
268,  1  Cor.  265,  Eph.  133 ;  unity  of,  Acts  187,  1  Cor.  31, 
32,  253  sqq..  264,  Eph.  142,  Phil.  36,  Thess.  12  ;  univer 
sal,  1  John  25;  objective  and  subjective  view  of,  Eph. 
24;  woman  in,  Luke  126,  Acts  190,  346,  1  Cor.  224,  296 
fq.,  302,  Tim.  33,  35;  its  relation  to  the  world,  1  Cor. 
119 ;  worship  of,  Matt.  127  ;  an  object  of  worship,  Acts 
133. 

Church,  the  primitive,  first   mention   of,  in   Acts,  Acts  86; 
charity  of,  1  Pet.  78  ;  community  of  goods  in,  see  Com 
munism  ;  condition  of,   Acts   80;  internal  dangers  of, 
ib.  105 sq.;  development  of,  {6.106;  elders  in,  see  Elders; 
iti  growth  in  faith,  Eph.  157  ;  its   firmness  in  persecu 
tion,  Matt.  145;    government  of.  Rom.  384  sqq.,  Eph. 
156,  Note ;  growth  of,  Acts  58, 72,  1  Cor.  106  ;  means  of, 
grace  employed   by,  Acts  58;  hospitality  of,  1  Pet.  78  ; 
formed  on   the  model   of  a  household,  Rom.  447  ;  offi 
cers  in,  Thess.  90,  96;  officers  jp,  Rom.  384  sqq.,  Eph. 
15B,  Note,  Tim.  42,  1    Pet.   87;   unity  of,   Acts  82,  Eph 
157 ;  the  word  of  Gol  employed  by,  Acts  106. 
Church  history,  works  on,  Matt.  6. 
Chur  h  visitations,  model  of,  Acts  295. 
Church  year,  the.  Matt.  31. 

Churches,  primitive,  independency  in,  Eph.  232,  Col.  87;  re 
lations  of,  1  John  12. 

Churches,  the  seven  of  Asia,  compared  with  the  seven  para 
bles,  Matt.  237;  messages  to.  Rev.  90,  104,  108  sq.,  113 
BO,.,  132,  407,  408 sq.;  symbolic  significance,  ib.  28. 


CHUZA,  Luke  126. 

CINEAS  and  PYRRHUS,  anecdote  of,  1  John  70. 

Circumcision,  origin  of,  Luke  26;  antiquity,  Rom.  123;  its 
correspondence  to  baptism.  Matt.  557,  Luke  42,  Ants 
305,  Rom.  114,  123,  Col.  49  ;  Jewish  opinions  concern 
ing,  Rom.  114,  Aote;  its  significance,  Lnke  26,  John 
248 sq.,  252,  Acts  115,  Roin.115, 123sq.,  126 sq.,  149,  Eph. 
89;  its  abolition  by  Christ,  Luke  42,  333,  Rom.  123;  of 
Christ,  Luke  42  ;  of  Timotheus,  Acts  298  sqq. ;  dispute 
at  Antioch  concerning,  ib.  276  sqq. 

Citizens,  Roman,  Acts  307. 

City,  tha  heavenly,  Heb.  186,  Rev.  385;  symbolic  use  of  the 
word,  Rev.  26. 

Civil  affairs,  church  jurisdiction  in,  1  Cor.  125,  127.  130. 

Civil  rights  to  be  valued  by  Christians,  Acts  405  gq. 

Civilization,  history  of,  woiks  on,  Matt.  6,  7. 

Claims  of  Christ,  extraordinary,  Matt.  198. 

Clairvoyance,  1  Cor.  300  t-q. 

Classical  writers,  their  view  of  a  future  life,  Thess.  77. 

Clauda,  Acts  457. 

CLAUDIUS,  the  Emperor,  Acts  221 ;  famine  during  the  reign 
of,  it.  ib. ;  Jews  expelled  from  Rome  by,  ib.  334,  Rom. 
31  sq.,  398,  Rev.  59. 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS,  Acts  394. 

CLAUDIUS,  M.,  quoted,  John  ix. 

Clay,  use  of  in  eye  diseases,  John  307. 

CLEANTHES,  quoted  by  Paul,  Acts.  325. 

CLEMENS,  fee  CLEMENT. 

ALEXANDRINUS,  hymn  of,  Luke  83. 

FLAVIUS,  Phil.  6,  65. 

ROMAN  US,  quoted  1  Cor.  13. 


CLEMENT,  associate  of  Paul,  Phil.  6,  65. 
CLEOPAS,  Lnke  390. 
CLEOPHAS,  nee  CLOP  AS. 
Clergy,  see  Ministers. 
Clericalism,  Luke  314. 

CLOPAS,  Matt.  255  sqq.,  259,  John  585,  Jas.  12  sq.,  20. 
Closet,  a  place  of  prayer,  Matt.  123. 

Cloud,  symbolical  import,  Rev.  19,  219;  at   the  Transfigura 
tion,  Matt.  308  sqq. 

Clouds,  coming  of  Christ  with,  Rev.  93. 
Cnidus,  Acts  455. 
Coals  of  fire,  Rom.  394  sq. 
Coasts,  Acts  256,  348. 
Coat,  the  holy,  Luke  374. 
Cock-crowing,  Matt.  478,  498,  Luke  354. 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  Matt,  xx.,  565,  Acts  vii. 
Codex  Vaticanus.  Acts  vii.,  Xotf. 
Cohort,  Matt.  514,  John  544,  Acts  454. 
COLERIDGE,  S.  T..  quoted,  Gal.  62,  Xote. 
Collections,  charitable,  Acts  223  sqq.,  Rom.  443,1  Cor.  354 

sqq.,  2  Cor.  148. 

Colors,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  16  sq. 

Colosse,  Col.  5  ;  church  at,  ib.  5  sq. ;   false  teachers  at,  ib.  7. 
Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  its  author.  Col.  3  sq. ;  its  character 

and   significance,  ib.  2  cq. ;  synopsis  of  contents,  Rom. 

21  Rq.,  Co'.  1  sq. ;  dat«  of  <  omposition,  C'ol.  8  :  compared 

with  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Rom.  21,  Cul.  3;   place 

of  composition.  Col.  8 ;  works  on,  Hi.  ib. 
COLUM15ANUS,  Matt.  268. 
Comfort,  spiritual,  need  of,  Thess.  58 ;  afforded  by  the  gospel, 

2  Cor.  11,  15,  Thess.  146  gq.,  148. 

Comforter,  the,  office  of,  John  428,  432,440  sq.,  2  Cor.  11. 
Coming  to  Christ.  John  99. 
Commandment,  the   great,  Matt.  402  Bqq.,  Mark  122  sq. ;   the 

fifth,  Eph.  211.  gqq. 
Commandments,  great  and  small.  Matt.  403,  Mark   122  sq. ; 

the   seven  Noachic,  Matt.  151 ;    the  ten,  division  of,  ib. 

344;  keeping  of  the,  1  John  49  sq.,  158  sq.,  167. 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  see  Bible. 
Commentary,  Lange's,  history  of.  Matt,  viii.,  sq. ;   plan  of,  ib. 

viii.  sqq.,  xiv.  sqq.;  Anglo-American  edition  of,  ib.  xvi. 

pqq.,  Luke  vi.,  vii.,  viii. 

Commentators,  English  and  American,  Mstt.  xvi. 
Commission,  Apostolic,  Matt.  557,  561,  Mark  161  sq. 
Common  things,  value  of,  Murk  68. 
Omimunicalio  idianiatum,  Heb.  73. 
Communication  of  the  truth,  Heb.  109  sq. 
Communion,  the  Holy,  see  Lord's  Supper. 

with    God,    2    Cor.  120,    Heb.  175,    1    John    23, 


26  sq. 


of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  Cor.  254,  2  Cor.  217,  219,  220, 


Philem.26,  31. 

,  open.  Rom.  435. 

•  of  saints,  John  522  sq..  1  Cor.  259. 


Communism.  Christian,  Acts  57,  59,  80,  83,  2  Cor.  143  sq.,  147 

sq.,  159. 
Compassion   of  God,  illustrated  in  parables,  Matt.  235  sq., 

Luke  241  sq. 

Compulsion  of  heretics,  Luke  228. 
Concessions  to  opinions  of  others,  1  Cor.  189,  Thess.  71. 
Concordances'  of  the  Bible,  list  of,  Matt.  32  sq. 
Conduct,  Christian,  1  Cor.  219  sq.,  Phil.  30,  Col.  72;  rules  for, 

Rom.  391  sqq. ;  toward  the  State,  ib.  398  sqq. 
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Confession  of  Christ,  made  at  baptism,  Tim.  73;  Christ  the 
centre  of,  Rom.  352  ;  by  the  early  church,  Acts  81 ;  its 
relation  to  faith,  Rom.  347,  3,32,  353  sq.,  Heb.  75,  99  ; 
nature  ami  grounds,  Matt.  197,  299 ;  necessary  to  sal 
vation,  1  John  136,  147  ;  a  test  of  saints,  ib.  133  aq.;  its 
worth,  Heb.  73,  99. 

Confession  of  sins,  a  condition  of  forgiveness,  1  John  40; 
mutual,  James  140,  144  sq.;  nature  of,  1  John  42;  by 
Paul  and  others,  Tim.  24;  the  result  of  repent 
ance,  Acts  355,  357,  1  John  37,  40,62;  varieties  of,  1 
John  37. 

Confession,  auricular,  Jas.  141,  146,  1  John  37  sq.,  40. 

Confessions  of  faith,  historical  necessities,  1  Cor.  31  sq. 

Confessors  of  Christ,  Matt.  358. 

Confidence  in  God,  Thees.  153. 

Confirmation,  rite  of,  Acts  149, 151. 

Conflict,  the  Christian  life  a,  1  Cor.  194  sqq.,  Eph.  220,  227, 
Tim.  75,  Heb.  196. 

between  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  Satan,  Matt.  224. 

of  truth  with  en  or,  2  Cor.  172, 175. 

Congregations,  early  Christian,  Pliilem.  12. 

Conscience,  approval  of,  Rom.  104, 1  John  128  sqq.;  para 
mount  authority  of,  1  Cor.  177 ;  a  good,  an  evidence  of 
Christianity,  Acts  422,  424;  relation  of  faith  to,  Tim. 
26;  power  of  the  gospel  over,  Acts  427;  not  to  be  in 
terfered  with,,Jas.  123  ;  a  law  to  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  101 
sq. ;  liberty  of,  Acts  319;  possessed  by  all,  Rom.  104 ; 
of  others,  regard  for,  1  Cor.  177.  179,  220;  rule  of, 
Bom.  429,  Jas.  123;  not  to  be  trifled  with,  Rom.  429; 
voice  of,  Eph.  102;  witness  of,  1  John  128  sqq.;  ser 
mons  on,  ib.  131. 

Consciousness,  Christ's,  John  2S3;  human,  opposes  the  law 
of  gravity,  Matt.  271 ;  of  sin,  Eph.  120;  iwo-fold  lorui 
of,  Rev.  41. 

Consecration  to  God,  a  duty,  Rom.  386,  2  Cor.  120. 

Consistency  of  God,  Rom.  314,  331. 

Consolation  of  the  Gospel,  Thess.  146  sqq. 

Constancy,  Christian,  Rom.  162,  168,  175,  Col.  86. 

CONSTANTINE,  the  Emperor,  vision  of,  Acts  470. 

Contentions  among  Christians,  Acts  213  sq.,  Rom.  444, 454 
sq.,  1  Cor.  35,  H-b.  204,  John  111. 

Contentment,  1  Cor.  25.'),  Phil.  72,  75,  Tim.  70,  71. 

Continence,  praised  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  139  sq. 

Contrasts,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ ;  shown  by 
th«  parables  of  Christ,  Matt.  236;  between  the  hierar 
chical  and  evangelical  church,  Mark  108. 

Contributions,  method  in,  Rom.  443;  to  the  support  of  the 
church,  Matt.  320. 

Controversies,  among  Christians,  Matt.  521  sq.;  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper,  ib.  475,  Luke  338,  John  223;  of  the 
Jews,  Christ's  conduct  in  reference  to,  Lnke  200. 

Convenient,  meaning  of  the  word,  Rom.  80,  \nlf. 

Conversation,  Christian,  Eph.  174,  181, 187,  Col.  81,  Jas.  103. 

Couversion,  divine  and  human  agency  in,  R.>m.  329  sq. ;  1 
Cor.  102  sq.,  128;  a  condition  of  church  membership, 
Matt.  32ft;  delay  of,  Luke  377;  means  employed  in, 
ib.  287;  does  not  merit  God's  favor,  Jas.  122;  nature 
of,  Matt.  323,  Luke  241,  355,  John  123;  distinguished 
from  regeneration,  John  68,  123,  1  Pet.  29;  results  of, 
Heb.  180. 

Converts,  training  of,  Matt.  326,  Mark  91 ;  temporary,  Luke 
130. 

Conviction,  certainty  of,  Rom.  418. 

Co-operation  of  Go  I  with  Christ,  Matt.  214. 

Corban,  Matt.  277,  Mark  Go. 

Connth,  Act*  3;U,  1  Cor.  0;  church  at,  1  Cor.  6  sqq.;  Paul's 
visits  to,  Acts  334,  1  Cor.  7,  30,  2  Cor.  7,  212;  his  letters 
to  the  church  at,  Rom.  20, 1  Cor.  7  eq.,  2  Cor.  7. 

Corinthi.-ins,  Paul's  Epistlen  to  the,  analysis  of,  Rom.  20  sq. ; 
characteristics  of,  1  Cor.  5  sqq.;  their  position  and  sig 
nificance,  ib.,  ib.;  works  on,  ib.  12. 

,  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the,  analysis  of,  1  Cor.  15 

sqq  ;      its     genuineness,    16.   13   sq.;     occasion     and 
design  of,  ib.  14;  its  style,  ib.  15;  time  and  place  of 
composition,  ib.  14. 
-,  1' nil's  Second  Epistle  to  the,  analysis  of,  2  Cor.  5 


sq.;  its  genuineness,  ib.  1   sqq.;  importance,  ib.  5sq.; 

occasion  and  design,  ib.  3  sqq.;  style,  ib.  5;  time  and 

place  of  composition,  ib.  3:  unity,  ib.  2  Bq. 
Corn,  plucking  of  by  the  disciples,  Matt.  216  sq.,  Mark  31  Bq., 

Luke  92  sq. 

CORNELIUS,  Acts  191  sqq. 
Corporeality  of  Christ  in  heaven,  Acts  165  gq. 
Corpus  Christi,  festival  of,  John  137,  Note. 
Corpse,  symbolical  meaning,  R«v.  23. 
Corruption,  of  human  nature,  Rom.  327  sq.,  Eph.  165;  of  the 

Jews,  Rom.  328  ;  of  the  world,  ib.  327. 
Cog,  Acts  383. 
Council,  of  the  church,  the,   fir«t,   Acts   285  sqq.;  of  seven, 

Matt.  113;  of  seventy,  see  Sanhedrin;  of  Trent,  decree 

of  quoted,  Acts  3.V>. 
Councils,  Papal,  Rev.  2GO. 
Counsels  of  God,  A'-ts  09. 
Courage,  Christian,  grounds  for,  1  Cor.  332. 


Court  of  the  Gentiles,  see  Temple. 

Court  of  justice  in  every  Jewish  city,  Matt.  113,  John  185. 

Courts,  ecclesiastical.  1  Cor.  125,  127,  130. 

Cousins  of  Christ,  Matt.  25ti. 

Covenant  of  God,  Rom.  307,  Gal.  75  sqq. ;  always  perfect, 
Rom.  124;  the  law  not  the  complement  of,  Gal.  77; 
the  Old  and  the  New  contrasted,  Matt.  105,  156,  171, 
472,  Luke  28,  89  sq.,  2  Cor.  61,  Gal.  123,  Heb.  134,  146 
sq.,  208;  with  Abraham  Roiu.  149  sqq. 

Covetousuoss,  the  sin  of,  Rom.  229.  246;  dangers  of,  Tim.  70, 
71;  called  idolatry,  Col.  64,  66;  its  connection  with 
licentiousness,  ib.  G4,  66,  Thess.  155,  Heb.  213. 

COWPER,  WILLIAM  quoted,  Gal.  74,  131. 

CRASHAW,  RICHARD,  quoted,  John  80,  Xote. 

Creation,  the,  Christian  doctrine  of,  John  59  pqq.,  63,  Acts 
M27,  329;  its  connectic  n  with  redemption,  John  59, 
E|ih.  06,  120;  threefold,  John  5'J  ;  the  history  of,  works 
on,  Matt.  6. 

Creative  miracles  not  performed  by  Christ,  Matt.  267  sq. 

Creitor,  God  the,  Acts  327,  329. 

Creature,  deification  of  the,  Acts  269;  groaning  of  the,  Rom. 
270,  286  sq. ;  a  new,  2  Cor.  98,  Gal.  160. 

Credibility  of  the  Gospels,  proof  of  the.  Luke  355. 

Creed,  the  Apostles',  Matt.  395,  Tiui.  73. 

Creeds,  origin  of,  Jude  14. 

Crete,  Tit.  b. 

Crimson,  symbolical  import,  Rev.  17. 

CRISPUS,  Acts  535. 

Criticism,  Biblical,  works  on,  Matt.  7  sq.,  18 ;  principles  of, 
ib,  7  sqq. 

Cross,  the,  agonies  of,  Matt.  523;  bearing,  ib  303,  Mark  79, 
Luke  149,  152 ;  carried  by  Roman  criminals,  Matt.  198 ; 
f»rm  of,  ib.  522  sq.,  John  584;  symbol  and  emblem  of 
the  Gospel,  Matt.  531,  John  5*4,  Acts  94,  216,  239; 
Greek,  Matt.  522  sq.;  St.  Andrew's,  ib.,  ib. 

Cross  of  Christ,  the,  use  of  the  expression,  1  Cor.  34;  the 
touchstone  of  Christianity,  Gal.  159  sq.;  glorying  in, 
ib.  158  sqq. ;  mystery  of,  Mark  87,  1  Cor.  40;  an  offence, 
1  Cor.  40,  41  ;  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  ib.  40; 
preaching  of,  ib.  37,  41 ;  reconciliation  through,  Eph. 
94  sq.,  102. 

Crosses,  blessing  of,  Phil.  25. 

Crown,  u«e  of  the  word  in  the  Bib'e,  1  Pet.  87;  of  life,  Jas. 
44,  47,  1  Pet.  87,  Rev.  29,  118. 

Crucifixion,  the  worst  punishment  known,  Matt.  199,  John 
564,583;  agonies  of,  Matt.  523;  modes  of,  ib.  522  sq., 
536,  John  583  sq.;  abolition  of,  Matt.  522,  A'ote,  John 
5«4. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  the.  Gospel  accounts  of,  Matt.  519  sqq., 
Mark  151,  Luke  373;  date  of,  Matt.  368,  454  sqq.,  Luke 
332  sq.,  John  563,  5G9  sq. ;  locality  of,  Matt.  520  sqq., 
John  583;  the  ant  of  the  people,  Acts  46;  illustrated 
hy  poetry,  Luke  374;  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy. 
Gal.  70. 

Crusades,  Matt.  139,521. 

Cubit,  Matt.  134. 

Culture,  authority  of  Rev.  179;  its  benefits  to  Christianity, 
Acts  347;  compared  with  Christytnity,  Eph.  175;  not 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  Luke  209.  " 

Cup,  symbolical  use  of  the  word,  Matt.  303,  Mark  106,  Luke 
348 ;  use  of  the,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  Matt.  470  sqq., 
Luke  336  sq.,  1  Cor.  209.  237:  withheld  from  the  laiiy 
in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  Matt.  472 

furiosity  in  reference  to  Scripture  prophecy,  Ma't.  430. 

Curse,  hereditary,  Matt.  60,  00;  of  the  law,  Gal.  68,  71  sq., 
invoked  on  themselves  by  the  Jews,  Matt.  512,  515. 

Curtain,  see  Veil. 

Custom,  payment  of,  Rom.  405. 

Customs,  Oriental,  of  anointing  the  head,  Matt.  127, 463,  John 
93,371,  1  John  77;  of  kissing  the  feet,  Luke  122;  of 
washing  t he  feet,  Matt.  463,  533,  John  371,  407,  415; 
of  places  of  honor,  Matt.  363;  of  reception  of  kings, 
ib.  373 ;  of  marriages,  tfc.  170.  208,  390  sq.,  399,  436  sq., 
John  143;  of  mnals,  Matt.  38'J,  Xote;  of  position  at 
table,  ib.  170,  410,  467,  469,  Luke  335. 

Cyclical  view  of  prophecy,  Matt.  431,  Rev.  47  sqq. 

Cymbal,  1  Cor.  267. 

Cyprus,  government  of,  Acts  243;  visited  by  Paul  and  Bar 
nabas,  iii.  242. 

Cyrenians,  synngoguo  of  thp,  Acts  109. 

CYRENIUS,  see  QUIRINIU8. 


Dalmanutha,  Matt.  2R6,  Mark  74. 
alnmtin.  Tim.  116. 
AMARIS,  Acts  326. 
Damascus,  Acts  162;  rivers  of,  ib.  170;  Paul's  escape  from, 

2  Cor.  190. 

Dan,  town  of,  Matt.  294;  trilie  of,  Rev.  30,  lr>3,  189. 
Dancing,  at  heathen  festivals,  1  Cor.  198;  at  marriages,  Matt. 

208 ;  of  Salome,  ib.  263. 

DANIEL,  bonk  of,  its  leading  idea,  Rev.  9,  1O;  its  esch-it"- 
logy,  ib.  44,  46  sq. ;  his  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  Mutt. 
161. 
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DANTE,  the  poet,  Luke  256;  quoted,  Heb.  89. 
Darkness,  at  the  crucifixion,  Matt.  525  sq.,  530,  Luke  378  sq. ; 
figurative  use  of  the  term,  John  61,  Ai;ts  443  ;  spiritual 
anil   mental,  Thes8.  86;  symbolical  import,  Rev.  19; 
works  of,  1  CJF.  90. 

DAVID,  his  relation  to  Christ,  Matt  51,  176,  Mark  135,  Luke 
313,  John  99,  Acts  81,  Koui.  60,  Rev.  157  ;  his  justifica 
tion,  Rom.  148,  155  ;  key  of,  Rev.  29,  129  ;  his  prophe 
cies,  Arts  20,  22,  47,  Heb.  35  sq. ;  Psalms  of.  Matt.  404, 
Roin.  363 ;  restoration  of  his  house,  Acts  282. 
Day,  meaning  of  the  term,  Rev.  260,  Note;  symbolical  mean 
ing,  ib.  19;  figurative  use  of  the  term,  John  307, 313,  343. 

.Jewish,   Matt.  353,  454,   Abie;   of  judgment,   see 

Judgment;  of  the  Lord,  Acts  40,  Thess.  83.  86,  2  Pet. 
46.50,  Rev.  301;  of  preparation,  Matt.  455  sq.,  537, 
Luke  383,  John  569  ;  works  ot  the,  Rom.  409. 

Days,  holy,  Rom.  414,  418  ;  last,  Acts  41,  Tim.  103,  105,  Heb. 
24  sq.,  Jas.  129;  obser-'ance  of,  Rom.  418,  Gal.  106, 
109,  Col.  53,  57. 

Days  and  nights,  tluee.  Matt.  226,  Note. 

Deacons,  neven  appointed,  Acts  104,  106  ;  office  of,  Phil.  12 ; 
qualifications  of,  Tim.  41  sqq. 

Deaconess,  Rom.  446,  450,  Tim.  58  sq  ,  61. 

Dead,  the,  baptism  for,  1  Cor.  328  sq.  ;  burial  of,  practised  by 
the  Jews,  Matt.  150;  Jewish  lamentation  over,  Mark 
50;  Jewish  law  respecting,  Matt.  413;  raised  to  life  by 
Christ,  Luke  113  >q.,  141  sq.,  John  357  8q. ;  number  of, 
raised  tj  life,  John  359;  monuments  to,  Matt.  413; 
God's  power  displayed  in  raising  of,  Rom.  152 ;  the 
place  of,  Christ's  abode  in,  Acts  49;  prayer  for,  Tim. 
31,  90;  realm  of,  Rom.  346;  resurrection  of,  see  Resur 
rection  :  sorrow  for,  Thess.  73  sq.,  77. 

Dead  Sea,  contrasted  with  'he  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Matt.  211, 
symbolic  import  of  the,  Rev.  348. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  schools  for  the,  Mark  70;  healed  by  Christ, 
see  Miracles. 

Dearth,  Rev.  165,  173. 

Death,  various  meanings  of  the  word,  R  im.  176,  2  Pet.  37, 
Rev.  125;  doctrines  of  the  Apocalypse  concerning, 
Rev.  403 ;  of  believers,  Heb.  189  ;  body  of,  Rum.  242  sq., 
an  introduction  to  Christ's  presence,  Phil.  26;  over 
come  by  Christ,  Tim.  86,  90,  Heb.  6.5;  with  Christ, 
Rom.  205,  220  sq. ;  eternal,  Rom.  170,  Phil.  26,  Tim.  86, 
2  Pet.  37  ;  fear  of,  Rom.  285,  Thess.  77  :  its  relation  to 
life.  Rom.  285;  ministry  of,  2  Cor.  48;  probation  after, 
Matt.  22S ;  the  second,  Rev.  28;  iis  relation  to  sin, 
Rom.  176,  180,  196.  257,  263,  1  Cor.  332  sqq.,  Heb.  63; 
a  eleas-  from  sin,  Ruin.  204  ;  compared  to  sleep,  M  M. 
175,  Luke  142,  John  344,  Tt»"83.  77;  state  of  the  soul 
after,  Luke  256,  Phil.  26,  Thess.  78;  symbolized,  Rev. 
173  sq. 

Death  of  Christ,  hymbolized  by  baptism,  Ro'n.  207 ;  physi 
cal  cause*  of,  Matt.  523,  537,  John  583,  597  ;  certainty 
of,  Luke  384;  its  character,  Heb.  63,  1  Pet.  63,  1  John 
33;  date  of,  Matt.  4~>4  sqq..  Luke  332  sq.,  John  563, 
569  tq.;  effects  of.  Matt.  5iO.  548,  Mark  152,  154,  Rom. 
160,  I  Cor.  83  sqq.,  Tim.  30,  Heb.  63,  139,  159,  175;  va 
rious  opinions  concerning,  Mitt.  537;  predictions  of, 
ib.  302,  304,  316  sq.,  360  ^q.,  Mark  103  sq.,  Luke  150, 
221  sq.,  281  sqq.  ;  vicarious  nature  of,  Malt.  366,  2  Cor. 
96,  101  sq.,  1  Pet.  49;  voluntary,  J.ihn  324;  witnes-es 
of,  Luke  381;  Wjrks  on  the  subject,  Matt.  52!,  537, 
Luke  333. 

Debt  of  love,  Rom.  405,  403  gqq. 

Debtors,  Roman  law  in  reference  to.  Matt.  333  sq. 

Decalogue,  the,  divisions  of,  Mark  123;  harmony  of,  Rom. 
138,  Note. 

Decapolis,  Mitt.  96. 

Decrees  of  G  id,  Matt.  239,  415,  Note,  Rom.  333. 

Dedication,  feast  of  thrf,  John  330;  of  a  church,  gospel  for, 
Luke  287. 

Defence  of  Christianity,  best  method  of,  Luke  311. 

Degrees  of  rewards  and  punishments,  2  Cor.  85  sq. 

Deification  of  the  creature,  Acts  269. 

Deism  refuted,  John  61. 

Deity,  names  of,  1  Cor.  21. 

Delay  in  receiving  the  Gospel,  danger  of.  2  Cor.  112  sqq.] 

Deliverance,  from  the  power  of  sin,  Heb.  63;  from  the 
wicked,  Thess.  163;  f--om  this  evil  world,  Gal.  15. 

Deluge,  the,  traditions  of,  2  Prt.  43  ;  works  on,  Matt.  6. 

Delusions,  seat  by  God.  Thess.  141. 

DEMAS,  Tim.  116.  119,  Philem.  24. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  disciple,  3  John  199. 
,  the  silversmith,  Acts  360,  362  sq. 

Demons,  see  Devils. 

Demoniacs,  Mail.  90;  nature  of  their  affliction,  ib.  ib. 
164  -q.,  314,  Lnke  77  sq. ;  healed  by  Christ,  Matt.  96, 
164  sqq.,  177,  223/281  sq.,  314  «q..  Mnfk  22,  46  sq.,  67  sq  , 
83  nqq  .  Luke  77  »-qq.,  135  sqq.,  157  sq.,  183  sqq.;  healed 
by  Philip,  Acts  144. 

Denarius,  Matt.  332  sq..  352  sq.,  463,  Mark  60,  Luke  122, 
John  206. 

Denial  of  Christ,  bv  his  people,  Matt.  197;  by  Peter,  ib.  497 
sqq.,  Mark  146  bq.,  Luke  B53  sq. 


Dependence,  of  Christians  on  Christ,  John  480,  1  Cor.  228 
Jas.  122;  of  woman  on  man,  1  Cor.  228. 

Depravity  of  man,  Rom.  120  tq.,  124,  247  sqq.,  255  sq.,  264 
sqq.,  1  Cor.  12S,  Gal.  138  sqq.,  142  sqq.,  Eph.  76,  82,  85 
sq.,  161  sq.,  165  bq. 

Derbe,  Acts  262. 

Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  1  Pet.  63  sq.,  66,  67  sqq.,  75. 

Desert  of  Ephraim,  Mai  k  103. 

Deserts   the  habitation  of  devils  Matt.  226. 

Djsire  for  things  forbidden,  Rjm.  229,  246. 

Development,  of  Curistiau  life,  Rom.  274,  288 ;  of  mankind, 
Rev.  3. 

Devil,  the,  gee  SATAN;  characteristics  of,  John  299;  chil 
dren  of,  I  John  106  tq. ;  condemnation  of,  Tim.  39,  40; 
present  condition  anil  future  destiny,  2  Pet.  29  i>q. ; 
contest  with,  Eph.  170,  221 ;  fall  of,  John  293,  Tim.  3-J, 
40 ;  relation  of  heathendom  to,  1  Cor.  212 ;  a  mur 
derer,  John  292  ;  how  resisted,  1  Pet.  91. 

Devils,  belief  of,  Jas.  84,  89;  cast  out  by  Christ,  see  Demo 
niacs;  present  condition  and  destiny,  2  Ptt.  29  sq. ; 
dwelling  in  deserts,  Mitt.  226;  existence  of,  1  Cor. 
172 ;  legion  of,  Matt.  47  ;  no  power  over  life,  Mark  85  ; 
mention  of,  Rev.  30  ;  heathen  sacrifices  to,  1  Cor.  212  ; 
the  feven,  parable  of,  Luke  184,  185;  worship  of, 
Rev.  30. 

Diacon-tte,  the,  Acts  111,  Rom.  385.    See  Deacons. 

Dialect,  Arainean,  Murk  50,  Acts  395;  Galilean,  Luke  354; 
Hebrew,  Acts  395. 

Dialogue,  didactic,  usj  of  by  Christ,  Matt.  234. 

Diana,  Acts  360 ;  temp.e  of,  at  Ephesus,  Acts  353,  360,  Eph. 
12,  Note. 

Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  Matt.  19. 

DIDYMUS,  see.  THOMAS. 

•,  a  blinl  man,  John  315,  Note. 


"  Dies  Irre, '  Matt.  452,  Note,  Luke  327,  John  204. 

DIOCLETIAN,  Rev.  177,  Aote,  259,  Note. 

DIONYSIUS  the  Areopigite,  Acts  326. 

DIOSCURI,  Acts  470. 

DIOTREPHES,  3  John  198,  200. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  th.-,  see  Apostles ;  call  of,  Matt.  93,  101, 
Mark  20  sq.,  John  91  sq ;  their  bigotry,  Mark  91 ; 
Christ's  regard  for,  Matt.  232 ;  their  dependence  on 
Christ,  i'i.  314 ;  disputes  »mong,  »•>.  365  sq.,  Luke  340, 
343;  their  <  oubts  respecting  Christ,  Matt.  302,  556; 
t"eir  incapacity  to  understand  Christ,  i'>.  290,  302,  315, 
326,  Mark  45,  Luke  283 ;  meeting  of  at  Pentecost,  Acts 
27  sq.,  unbelief  of,  M  rk  159  sq.,  163  ;  secret,  John  136  ; 
their  f  natical  zeal,  Mitt.  342,  Mark  91. 

Disciples  of  John,  Matt.  170  sqq.,  203,  Luke  89,  115  sq.,  John 
13,  99,  Acts  348  sqq. 

Disciplesliip,  true,  character  of,  John  287,  299. 

Discipline,  c  'urch,  exercised  by  the  Apostles,  1  Cor.  106, 
Thess.  159  sq.,  Tim.  26.  64 ;  proper  ends  of,  1  Cor.  Ill 
sq.,  120,  2  Cor.  35,  Th-  ss.  159  sq.,  102,  Tim.  26  ;  extent 
of,  1  Cor.  90,  110  sqq. ;  to  be  m  'int  -ined,  il>.  90, 118  sqq. ; 
its  neglect  lamentu.i,  Thc-ss.  161  sqq.,  Tim.  20,  60:  ru'es 
for,  Mitt.  328  sqq.,  Thess.  159  sq. ;  to  be  exercised  in 
the  prop  -r  spirit,  2  Cor.  217. 

Discourses  of  Christ,  John  215  sqq.,  422  sq.,  433,  Acts  9  ;  escba- 
tological,  Matt.  418  sqq.,  430,  Mark  129  sqq.,  Luke  266, 
317  sqq.,  323,  320  ;  works  on  M  .tt.  421,  M  .rk  130. 

Discrepancies  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  alleged,  in  reference 
to,  the  blind  men  nt  J.-richo,  Matt.  369,  Mirk  108,  Luke 
282  ;  the  woman  of  Canaan,  Mark  08  :  «ppearances  of 
Christ,  ib.  159 ;  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Matt. 
371 ;  resurrection  cf  Christ,  ib.  541  ;  the  gr  -at  com 
mandment,  ('>.  402,  Mark  122:  plucking  of  the  corn, 
Mark  32  ;  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  Matt.  525,  Mirk  152, 
demoniacs  at  G^dani,  Matt.  164,  Luke  135  ;  calling  of 
disciples,  Luke  81 :  sending  t  em  forth,  Mark  56 ;  He 
rod  and  John,  ib.  58  ;  the  Passover,  Matt.  454  sqq.,  468, 
John  502  sq.,  569  sq. ;  Peter's  denial,  Matt.  40S,  Mark 
146,  Luke  354 :  preaching  to  th«  Samaritans,  Matt.  185, 
John  166;  stilling  of  th  •  tempest,  Luke  132. 

,  in  th«  Acts,  concerning  Ju  1*8,  Acts  8,  20 ;  Theu- 


d*s,  i\  98  ;  in  Paul's  »ddr*ss,  Hi.  249. 
Diseases,  our,  borne  by  Christ,  M«tt.  158. 
Disinterested  affection,  Rom.  205,  Note. 
Disobedience,  the  mother  of  sin,  Rom.  187 ;  its  relation  to  un- 

beli  -f,  Rom.  353,  Eph.  74. 
Dispensation,  tee  Covenant. 
Dispersion  of  the  early  Christians,  Acts  210  ;  of  the  Jews,  ib. 

37. 
Diversities,  of  calling,  OR!.  41  ;  of  gifts,  Acts  225, 1  Cor.  249, 

257,  260,  203,  Thess.  53. 
Divination,  arts  of,  Acts  309. 
Divine  natur-,  2  Pet.  12. 
Divine  things,  familiarity  with,  Mark  54. 
Divinities,  heathen,  1  Cor.  212. 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the,  proofs  of.  M  'tt.  168,  382,  409,  Luke  52, 

80,  310,  John  54  sqq.,  397,  Acts  134,  170,  188,  Rom.  64, 

307  sqq.,  331.  347,  419.  Note,  427,  1  Cor.  21  sq.,  58,  2  Cor. 

103,  Thess.  12,  59,  Tim.  31,  45,  Tit.  16  sq.,  Heb.  41,  74; 

declared  by  Him,  Matt.  500,  Luke  170,  326,  John  190, 
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215,  332,  333,  447  :  proclaimed  by  Paul,  Acts  180 ;  Pe 
ter's  t-stimony  to,  ih.  48  s<i.,  305 ;  importance  of  the 
doctrine,  Tim.  16 ;  list  of  passages  relevant  to,  Rom. 
331. 

Pivinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  87,  1  Cor.  86. 

Divisions,  » along  Christians,  Acts  263,  Kom.  448,  454  sq.,  1 
Cor.  32  sq.,  and  see  Contentious,  Christians  ;  in  tlie  fa 
mily,  Matt.  191. 

Divorce,  Christ's  views  respecting,  Matt.  115,  340,  Mark  96 
sq.,  Luke  256;  evils  of,  Kph.  206,  A'ote ;  grounds  of, 
Matt,  115,  Luke  256,  1  Cor.  144  sq.,  149  sq. ;  Mosaic  law 
of,  Matt.  ;>2.  11.-.,  :':•',(>  s.|.,  Mark  96  sq. ;  Horn.  Catli.  law 
of,  Matt.  115,  3:19,  340,  Luko  256;  its  wrong  and  its 
right,  1  Cor.  144  sq.,  149  sq. 

Djerasch,  Luke  135. 

Docetism,  Matt.  271,  2  Pet  29. 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  title  of,  Matt.  410. 

Doctrines,  Gosp -I,  food  for  Christians,  1  Cor.  72 ;  importance 
of,  Tit.  9  ;  intended  for  mature  minds,  1  Cor.  56 ;  tent 
of,  John  246  sq.,  252  ;  condition  01  undcntinding,  ib. 
246. 

Dogs,  in  the  East,  Matt.  282,  Luke  254 ;  unclean  by  the  Mo 
saic  law,  Matt.  139;  idea  attached  to  the  term,  Phil. 
52  ;  name  given  to  the  iieathen,  Matt.  282 ;  symbolical 
import,  Rev.  22. 

«  Dolores  M.  s.-i;e,"  Mutt.  58,  422,  Rom.  273. 

Donatism,  Matt.  247,  Mark  29,  Luke  268  sq. 

Door,  of  Jesus,  Jas.  17,  136 ;  Christ  the,  John  317  sq.;  the 
open.  Rev.  29. 

DORCAS,  Acts  185. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  Kom.  329,  Note. 

Doubt,  of  the  'lisciplts,  Matt.  556;  not  evidence  of  humility, 
Rom.  154,  Note. 

Dove,  descent  of  Holy  Spirit  like  a,  Matt.  77,  Luke  58,  John 
87  sq. ;  symbolical  idea  of  the,  Matt.  78. 

Doves,  the  apostles  to  be  like,  Matt.  188 ;  off-ring:  of,  ib.  375. 

Koxolosn  s.  import  of,  Rom.  86;  usa  of,  Mark  70,  Rom.  308, 
331,  375, 453. 

Doxology.  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  not  authentic,  Matt.  122, 125, 
567  ;  use  of,  by  Paul,  Phil.  69. 

Drachma,  Matt.  317  sq.,  Luke.  235,  Acts  354. 

Dragon,  Rev.  237,  240  sqq.,  246,  258  sqq.,  425,  426. 

Dreams,  a  mode  of  Divine  revelation,  Mitt.  53,  64  sq.,  Acts 
40.  43  ;  of  children,  Matt.  66  ;  of  Joseph,  t6.  53,  63  sq., 
I'..".  :  of  Pilate's  wife,  it>.  511 ;  works  on,  ib.  65. 

Dress,  of  Christian  worn  n,  1  Tim.  33,  35,  1  Pet.  52,  55;  re 
gard  for,  Tim.  35  ;  a  symbol,  1  Cor.  228  sq. 

Drinking  deadly  thintrs,  Mark  162. 

Drinks  given  to  tu«  condemn»d,  Matt.  522 ;  offered  to  Christ, 
Hi.  522,  527,  529. 

Drunkenness,  Luke  325,  John  111,  Gal.  144,  Eph.  191, 194, 
196. 

DRUSILLA,  Acts  426. 

Dust  of  the  f-et,  shaking  off  the,  Matt.  187. 

Duties,  conflict  of,  Acts  75,  77. 

Duumviri,  Acts  306. 

'•  Dying  .laily,"  1  Cor.  332  sq.,  334. 

Dynamical  view  of  the  word,  Joan  652. 


Eagle,  symlwlic  1  import,  R-v.  9sq.,  22,  198,  207. 
lilies.   Matt.  426 :  s  .itits  compared  to,  ib.  ib.,  j\'ote. 
ani'-st  of  the  Spirit,  2  Cor.  24  sq. 
Earnestm  ss.  «•<?  Zeil. 
Earth,  creation  of  the,  2  Pet.  41  ;  a  new,  f>.  48,  50,  Rev.  363, 

442  N.|.;  symbolical  us-,  of  the  term.  Matt.  104,  198,  226, 

41n.  John  137,  Rev.  18sq.,  33sq.,  1X2,  197. 
Easter,  derivation   of  the  word,  Matt.  542  sq. ;  festival  of,  ib. 

543.  1  Cor.  119. 

Eat,  us  .  of  the  term.  Rev.  221. 
Ebionites,  in  the  early  church,  Rom.  414.  Col.  7 ;  omissions  in 

their  (Jo-p-l   of  Mitthew,  Matt.  55,  60 ;  their  heresy, 

John  :!3.  2  Pet.  29,  30;  their  contempt  for  riches,  Matt. 

in.-.  1. uke  247,  279. 
Ecele-n.  1  Cor.  20,  22. 
Keel,  sin-t.-s  leading  thought  of,  Rom.  395. 
Keelesia-tieism,  fa!s  •  estimafo  of,  John  199. 
Economy  taucht  by  Christ,  Matt.  226. 
Eden,  John  .'.47. 
Edification.  Christian,  Acts  187,  Rom.  422,430,1  Cor.  171,  2 

Cor.  1U7.  Thf-ss.  87. 
Edify,  us.,  of  the  word,  2  Cor.  167. 
Edomites.  conquests  of,  Rom.  311  sq.     See  Icliirn«>ans. 
Education,  of  chil  >ren.  Matt.  327;  Christ's,  John   24fi.  252; 

Christian.  Eph.  213;  of  ministers,  Acts  346,  Jas.  102. 
Egypt,  historical   im|>ortance  of.  Mutt.  63,  65 ;  desire  of  the 

Israe'iteg    to    return  to.  Acts  124  sq. ;  symbolical  use 

of  the  nxme,  Rev.  225,  231. 

Eeyptian  magiriHiis,  Tim.  1()5  ;  sorcerer,  Acts  395. 
Egyptians,  the,  idol-worship  of,  Rom.  84  sq. ;  wisdom  of,  Acts 

119. 

Eight,  symbolism  of  the  number.  Rev.  15. 
Elders,  Jewish,  Matt.  277.  3s:,.  :,n2,  1  Pet.  85. 
,  in  the  primitive  church,  Acts  221  sq.,  272,  273, 


Rom.  386,  AWe,  387,  Thess.  96  sq.,  Tim.  63  sq.,  Tit.  8,  Jas. 
138,  1  Pet.  85,  87  ;  tbe  same  as  hisiiops,  Acta  374. 
-,  the  twenty-four,  Rev.  152,  244,414. 


ELEAZAR,  Matt.  385. 

Elect,  the,  Matt.  :155,  3!ll,  426,  Co'.  69,  1  Pet.  11,  13,  Rev.  184, 
190,  418,  419.  He-.  Election. 

Elect  lady,  the,  2  John  186  sq. 

Election,  denned,  Thess.  17  ;  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  Rom. 
278  sq.,  289  sqq.,  327  sqq.,  Tuess.  18.  Eph.  2!)  sqq.,  4U 
sqq. ;  assurance,  of,  Eph.  50,  2  Pet.  14  Hq. ;  a  eons,,' i- 
tion,  Luke  202;  unlimited  differences  in,  Matt.  44."> ; 
eternal,  Thess.  145,  147;  a  fact,  Col.  72;  final,  Matt. 
391  ;  its  relation  to  human  freedom,  ilj.  387,  Luke  232, 
John  331  rq..  bole,  Acts  252,  2".s,  2G.H  sq.,  Horn.  278,  389 
sq.,  332,  Kph.  4S,  50,  Thess.  19,  43,  Heb.  NI;  fawnm  ot. 
Rom.  :!13  ;  to  life,  not  death,  Matt.  325.  Acts  260,  Rom. 
32S,  451,  Eph.  47,  Thess.  19;  its  relation  to  predestina 
tion,  Eph.  33  ;  to  restoration,  Rom.  374  ;  importance  of 
the  doctrine,  Eph.  46,  Tit.  6  ;  references  to,  1  Pet.  11, 
13 ;  works  on,  Rom.  327. 

Eleven,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Rev.  15. 

EI-Ghuweir,  Matt.  276. 

ELIJAH,  parallel  between  Christ  and,  Matt.  279,  282,  Mark 
67  ;  contrasted  with  Elish-,  Matt.  73;  the  prototype  of 
John,  ih.  69  sq.,  73,  203,  206,  312,  Luke  18,  John  84  ;  le 
gend  of,  Il-b.  77  ;  prayers  of,  Jas.  142 ;  prophecy  of 
Malachi  respecting,  John  84 ;  his  app.-arance  at  the 
Transfiguration,  Matt.  307. 

ELISHA,  a  type  of  Chr.si,  Matt.  73;  contrasted  with  Elijah, 
ih.  Hi. 

ELIZABETH,  Luke  15;  nor  relationship  to  Mary,  ib.  20; 
compar-d  to  Sara,  ib.  17  ;  her  song,  ib.  25,  28. 

El  Meirtel,  Matt.  286. 

KLOHIM,  Heb.  38, 49. 

E  oquencc,  Acts  422,  425. 

ELYMAS,  Acts  242  sq.,  245. 

Emancipation  of  slaves,  Philem.  24. 

Embalming,  spices  useto  in,  Luke  383. 

Emerald,  Rev.  386. 

Emmaus,  Luke  390. 

End,  of  days,  1  John  72  sqq. ;  of  the  Lord,  Jas.  136  sq. ;  of 
the  world,  see  World  ;  enduring  to  the,  Matt.  191. 

Endurance,  Christian,  Jas.  43,  Rev.  269,  287. 

ENEAS,  Acts  186. 

Km  inies,  Christian  conduct  townHs,  Mntt.  332  sqq.,  Luke  104, 
105,  259,  372  sqq.,  Rom.  394  sqq.,  1  Pet.  58. 
,  of  God,  Kom.  165. 


Eneedi,  wilderness  of,  Matt.  68. 

Enmity  between  God  and  man,  Rom.  256,  Eph.  95, 100 ;  list 
•  f  works  on  the  subject,  Kom.  295. 

ENOCH,  Jude  23  sq. ;  Book  of,  ib.  8  sq.,  24,  Rev.  10. 

EPAPHRAS.  Phil.  47,  Col.  6,  13,  Phil.  m.  23  sq. 

EPAPHKODITl'S,  Phil.  47,  Col.  13,  Phi  em.  24. 

Epatcli,  tee.  Procurator. 

EPEXETU3,  Rom.  447. 

Ephesian  letters,  Acts  354. 

Ephesians,  Paul's  Epist'e  to  the,  analysis  of,  Rom.  21  sq., 
Eph.  1  sqq. ;  authorship,  Eph.  8  ;  character,  U>.  3  ;  com 
pared  with  Epist  e  to  the  C  lossimis,  ih.  4,  5,  Co1.  3;  the 
most  difficult  of  Pan  's  writings,  Kph.  4 ;  opinions  on, 
ib.  6  ;  its  readers,  ih.  10  sqq.,  Rev.  132,  Xote  ;  its  signifi 
cance,  Eph.  7  sq. ;  works  on,  ih.  16  >q. 

Ephesus,  Acts  342,  360,  Kph.  12,  Xott,  Kev.  114 ;  temple  of 
Diana  at,  Acts  353,  360,  Eph.  12,  Xote;  John's  iv.-idenre 
at,  John  11,  Rev.  59  ;  practice  of  man  c  at,  Acts  354: 
PdU.'s  visits  to,  ib.  342,  348,  :$52  sqq.,  1  Cor.  330. 

,  the  church  «t.  Paul's  relation  t>,  Eph.  11  sq. :  hig 

address  to  the  elders  of,  Acts  373  sq.,  378 ;  apiwntment 
of  elders  in,  H>.  377  ;  Apocalyptic  message  to,  Rev.  4O9, 

Ephphatlm,  Mark  70. 

Kphr.im,  city  of,  John  365  ;  desert  of,  Mark  103. 

Ephratah,  Mitt.  59. 

Epicur  an  philosophy,  antagonistic  to  the  Gospel,  Acts  323, 
327 

EPIMKNIDES,qu->i»d  by  Paul,  Tit.  9. 

Epiphany,  festival  of.  Matt.  57  ;  list  of  sermons  on,  ih.  62. 

Kpiscopa'te,  the,  T  m.  37,  39. 

Episcopus,  Tim.  37. 

Kpist  is,  cl.ssitic.ti  n  of  the,  Matt.  27;  catholic,  Jas.  l,3Rqq., 
9 ;  of  John,  John  14  sq.,  Jas.  7  sq. :  1<  st,  1  Cor.  116,  2 
Cor.  7  ;  pastoral,  Bom.  24  sq.,  Tim.  1  sqq. ;  of  Paul, 
R  m.  20  sqq. 

Epochs,  of  exegesis,  Matt.  vi.  sq. ;  in  revelation,  t'6.  3,  Gal.  . ., 
Heb.  30. 

Equality.  Christian,  Acts  41,  2  Cor.  147. 

KKASTl'S.  Acts  360,  Rom.  452,  Tim.  118. 

En-tri  •,  Acts  322. 

KKN  KSTI.  on  John's  Gospel,  John  ril. 

Error,  H  calamity,  Col.  48;  tiuty  of  Christians  toward,  Tim. 
20;  conflict  of  truth  with,  2  Cor.  172,  175. 

Errors  of  different  see's,  Epl>.  158. 

.  ty|».i:raphic.|.  in  English  Bible,  Matt.  413. 


ESAU,  Mattt.  60,  Heb.  21  >4. 

Eschatological  discuurs  s  of  Christ,  fee  Discourses. 
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Eschatology,  Mark  133 ;  valuo  of,  Luke  326 ;  Jewish,  Rom. 
287  ;  Xe\v  Testament,  il>.  itt. ;  Old  Testament,  ib.  ib., 
llev.  45 ;  Persian,  Rom.  287  ;  prophetic,  Rev.  2 ;  of 
Book  of  Daniel,  ib.  44,  40  sq. ;  of  Ezekiel,  ib.  45 ; 
in  Paul's  epistles,  Tuess.  23,  24,  78,  80 ;  various  views 
of,  Rom.  288. 

ESDRAS,  Books  of,  Rev.  6,  Xote,  8  sq. 

Essenes,  Matt.  71. 

ESTIEXNK  HENRY,  Acts  104. 

Eternal,  Matt.  447. 

Eterual  life,  conditions  of,  John  222  ;  development  of  the  doc 
trine  of,  R<  >m.  352. 

Eternity  of  punishment,  fee  Punishment. 
—  of  the  world,  Heb.  41. 

Ethiopia,  Acts  155. 

Ethnarch,  Matt.  G4,  2  Cor.  190. 

Ethnology,  works  on,  Matt.  7. 

Eucharist,  origin  of  the  n;.me,  Matt.  470,  475  ;  its  relation  to 
the  name  of  the  New  Testament,  ib.  20. 

Euergetes,  name  given  to  rulers,  Luke  340. 

Eunuch,  conversion  of  the,  Acts  155  sqq.,  100  sq. 

Eunuchs,  classes  of,  M  <tt.  339  sq. ;  symbolical  import  of  the 
teiiu,  ib.  ib. 

EUODIA,  Phil.  64. 

EUODIAS,  nee  EUODIA. 

Euphrat.  s,  gymbu.ical  significance,  Rov.  32, 294,  304. 

EURIPIDKS.  quoted,  Rom.  105  sq. 

KurocIyJon,  Acts  457. 

Europe,  Gospel  carried  to,  Acts  308,  309,  311. 

EUTYCIIUS,  Acts  308,  3G9. 

Evangelists,  Eph.  149  sq.     See  Gospe1,  writers  of  the. 

EVE,  Satan's  appe  irance  to,  2  Cor.  178  ;  sin  of,  Luk  •  69,  Rom. 
175,  190,  Tim.  34 ;  Mary  compared  with,  John  591, 
595. 

Eveninu',  Jewish,  Matt.  265. 

Everlasting,  Matt.  447. 

Evil,  moral,  origin  of,  Jas.  55;  natural  and  moral,  their  con- 
n-ction,  Luke  86  sq.,  211,  213  ;^iod  not  the  author  of, 
Rom.  315,  32Ssq.;  permitted  by  God,  Th ess.  141;  its 
connection  with  sin,  John  306,  313;  progress  in,  1 
John  56. 

Evil-speakin?,  1  John  122. 

Exaltation  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Examination,  self,  1  Cor.  242,  244,  2  Cor.  218,  Heb.  80. 

Example,  power  of,  Rom.  110  sq.,  Phil.  62  ;  of  the  Apostles, 
Thess.  19  ;  of  Christ,  Matt.  127,  2  Cor.  141,  147,  Phil.  37, 
Thess.  19,  1  Pet.  50  ;  of  Christians,  1  Cor.  103,  Thess.  19. 

Excitement,  religious,  Tness.  132. 

Excommunication,  Christian,  Matt.  329,  330,  1  Cor.  Ill  sq. ; 
use  of  in  the  early  church,  1  Cor.  110  sq.,  Gal.  19,  Tim. 
'26  ;  Jewish,  Matt.  329,  330,  John  310,  Rom.  302,  Note, 
303  sq. ;  Roman  Oath.,  Matt.  329,  1  Cor.  110  ;  its  nature 
and  end,  1  C>^r.  120 ;  i  ight,  occasion  and  grounds  of, 
i").  Ill  sq. 

Exegesis,  epocus  of,  Matt.  vi.  gq. ;  sciences  auxiliary  to,  ib. 
7  sq. 

Exegetics,  definition  and  principles  of,  Matt.  9;  special,  ib.  10. 

Exhort  ition,  gift  of,  Rom.  385  ;  mutual,  Thess.  53,  Jas.  145  ; 
need  of,  1  Pet.  35. 

Exorcinm,  rite  of,  Matt.  105  ;  used  by  the  Pharisees,  Matt.  224, 
Luke  183. 

Exorcists,  Jewish,  Luke  183,  Acts  353. 

Experience  of  the  Apostles,  a  source  of  instruction,  Acts  282. 
of  the  irospel,  personal,  Gal.  01. 

Expiation,  in  the  Mosaic  litual,  Heb.  152;  of  Christ,  John  86 
sq.,  2  Cor.  102,  Rph.  36,  Heb.  158  sq.,  1  Pet.  49. 

Exposition  of  the  Scriptur-s,  Matt.  16. 

Externalism  in  religion,  Mitt.  127,  138,  Rom.  126,  Rev.  116. 

Eye,  clay  used  in  diseases  of  the,  John  307  ;  an  evil,  Matt.  132, 
354,  Mark  65  ;  used  as  an  illustration,  Matt.  132  sq.,  134 
sq.,  324,  320,  Mark  90,  Luke  187  sq. ;  lust  of  the,  1  John 
64  sq. 

Eyes,  Paui's  disease  of  the,  Gal.  107;  symbolical  import, 
Rev.  23. 

KZEKIEL,  eschatology  of,  Rev.  45. 

EZRA,  Bjok  of,  Rev.  6,  Note. 


Eible,  defined,  Rev.  12. 
lenities,  cognitive  and  emotional,  1  Cor.  171. 
ihil,  Matt.  338. 

Faith,  assurance  of,  Luke  170,  Acts  150,  Rom.  161  sq.,  261, 
264,  282,  291,  1  Cor.  92,  200,  Eph.  50,  Tim.  89  sq.,  Heb. 
184,  John  127  sqq.,  176:  beginnings  nf,  Mark  90,91; 
centre  of,  Rom.  353  ;  Christ  a  tubject  of,  Heb.  198  sq. ; 
connected  with  confession,  Rom.  347,  352  Hqq.,  Heb.  75, 
99 ;  and  conscience,  Tim.  20 ;  defined,  Heb.  183  sqq. ; 
degrees  of,  Eph.  67  ;  enthusiasm  of,  Luke  28  ;  essence 
of,  ib.  201 ;  of  fear,  Mark  47  ;  fruits  of,  Luke  287, 
Thess.  49  ;  its  relation  to  grace,  Matt.  176 ;  growth  of, 
Thess.  58;  an  affair  of  the  heart,  Acts  74  sq  ,  Kom.  3(7, 
353  sq. ;  connected  with  hope,  1  Cor.  273,  332,  Gal.  130, 
Thess.  10;  importance  of,  Heb.  89;  intellectual  and 
moral,  John  07  ;  James'  view  of,  Rom.  145,  Jas.  28  sq., 


39,  82  sqq.,  87  sqq. ;  justification  by,  Luke  287,  Act* 
252,  445,  Hum.  70  sq.,  90  sq.,  100,  103,  130  sqq.,  130,  139, 
147,148,  15t  bq.,  Ga:.  56;  its  relation  to  knowieuge, 
Luke  14,  326  sci ,  John  235,  021,  Tim.  76,  2  Pet.  11 ;  its 
relation  to  the  law,  Gal.  127,  135;  liberty  of,  1  John 
165  ;  shown  by  a  h  ly  life,  Rom.  130,  Abte ;  need  ot  a 
living,  ib.  378  ;  couu.-ct<->l  with  love,  Gal.  130,  Eph.  07, 
128,  Col.  14,  Thess.  87,  Tim.  20,  1  Johu  101  sqq. ;  mea 
sure  of,  K.  m.  383,  385 ;  nature  of,  Acts  282,  1  Cor.  52, 
Heb.  185,  1  John  104 ;  need  of,  Luko  111,  Rom.  378,  1 
John  165;  obedience  of,  Rom.  63,  Heb.  186;  offerings 
of,  Heb.  184;  how  originated,  1  Cor.  50,  52  gq.,  1  John 
164 ;  of  parents  blessed,  Mark  85  ;  Paul  s  view  s  of,  Rom. 
145,  Jas.  28  sq.,  39,  87  sqq. ;  permanent,  1  Cor.  273,  275; 
power  of,  Mark  114,  1  Cor.  332,  Heb.  185,  186 ;  exerciso 
of  in  prayer,  Luk«  201 ;  tun  result  of  pr  aching  the 
gospel,  Acts  207,  Col.  14  ;  profession  of,  Tim.  75,  1  Pet. 
59,  02  ;  proportion  of,  Rom.  384,  389  ;  its  relation  to  r«  a- 
son,  Acts  318  sqq.,  1  Cor.  04,  Tim.  70;  its  connection 
vilh  repentonc  ,  Luke  287,  Acts  370,  381;  righteous 
ness  bv,  Matt.  51,  Rom.  341  sqq.,  Phil.  54,  57  ;  its  effi 
ciency  iu  salvation,  Acts  309  sq.,  1  Cor.  48,  1  John  104 
sq. ;  wi.-hout  sight,  John  622;  steadfastotss  of,  Heb. 
199;  want  of  susceptibility  for.  Thess.  152;  system  of, 
Acts  205 ;  temporary,  Luk«  130 ;  trial  of,  ib.  142,  Heb. 
189,  1  Pet.  IT  ;  true  and  apparent,  Acts  144;  universal 
ity  of,  Rom.  311  sqq.,  347  ;  victories  of,  Ileb.  196,  1  Johu 
167;  virtues  of,  1  John  165;  walking  by,  2  Cor.  84; 
weakness  in,  Rom.  415;  its  ri-lation  to  works,  Luke  130, 
Rom.  90  sq.,  100,  103,  136,  139,  Gal.  140  sq.,  Tln-gs.  49, 
Jas.  82  sqq.,  89,  2  Pet.  51 ;  of  Abraham,  see  Abraham ; 
of  the  Apostles,  Rov.  42 ;  of  Bathsheba,  Matt.  49,  61 ; 
of  the  Gentiles,  i't.  60  sq.,  Luke  111,  Rom.  350;  of 
Jairus,  Mary,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Thamar,  fee  thane  words ; 
of  Paul,  Rom.  155  sq. ;  of  various  persons,  Matt.  160, 
174,  281  sqq.,  Mark  50  sq.,  Luke  111,141. 

Faith,  the,  Jude  14. 

Faith,  confessions  of,  1  Cor.  31  sq. 

Faithfulness,  import  mt  in  a  minister,  1  Cor.  88,  91,  92,  Thess. 
70 ;  rewards  of,  Luke  204  sq.,  249 ;  in  litt'.e  things,  ib. 
248. 

,  of  God,  1  Cor.  25,  26, 1  John  38  ;  of  Christ,  Rom. 


Fall  of  in.tn,  Rom.  177  sqq.,  187  sq.,  1  Cor.  339 ;  an  allegory, 
Tim.  34  ;  1're-Adamic,  Rom.  191  sq. 

Falling  into  sin,  Matt.  499  sqq. ;  from  grac",  Rom.  168,  309, 
374,  Eph.  172,  Note,  174,  Heb.  114  sq.,  110. 

Family,  the,  Christ's  regard  for,  Matt.  187  ;  of  Christ,  ib.  231, 
Mark  38  sq.;  relation  of  the  church  to,  John  102,  104, 
Rom.  447,  Nole ;  a  divine  institution,  Matt.  1«7,  John 
102  ;  divisions  in,  Matt.  191 ;  government  in,  1  Pet.  49 
sq. ;  love  of  related  to  love  of  Christ,  Matt.  199,  Luke 
231;  of  ministers,  Tim.  39  sq.;  religion  in,  ib.  83; 
Scriptural  view  of,  Matt.  557. 

Famine,  predicted  by  Agabus,  Acts  221 ;  symbolized  in  Apo 
calypse,  R_v.  165,  173,  174,  Nole. 

Fan,  Matt.  72. 

Fanaticism,  J.-wish,  John  264,  300 ;  legalistic,  Rom.  155 ;  reli 
gious,  ib.  139,  Thess.  132. 

FAREL,  W.,  Luke  358. 

Farthing,  Matt.  114, 195, 196. 

Fashion  of  the  world,  Rom.  389. 

Fasting,  benefits  of,  Acts  240 ;  of  Christ,  Matt.  81,  Luke  66 ; 
days  of,  Matt,  32  ;  C'hristi  .n  freedom  in  respect  to,  Col. 
57 ;  Jewish,'  Matt.  122,  120,  Acts  450 ;  of  John's  disci- 
pi,  s,  Matt.  170  sq.,  Mark  30 ;  various  kinds  of,  Mark 
30;  proper  motive  for,  Matt.  170  sq.,  Luke  90;  Rom. 
Cath.  doctrine  of,  Luke  90. 

Father,  t'ie  name  applied  to  God,  Matt.  213,  John  513,  Rom. 
201,  Eph.  27  gq.,  128,  134,  Jas.  52  ;  applied  to  a  teacher, 
Matt.  410. 

Fathers,  see  Parents;  the  church,  exegesis  of,  Matt.  vi.  sq. ; 
spiritual,  1  Cor.  102  gq. 

Faults,  of  Christians,  Acts  213  gq.,  Jas.  102,  2  Pet.  26;  of  good 
men,  not  covered  in  the  Bible,  Acts  296,  297;  of  others, 
easily  seen,  Luke  107, 108. 

Fear,  faith  of,  Mark  47;  as  a  motive  to  repentance,  Thess.  66 ; 
superstitious,  Luki  36  ;  of  God,  Matt.  195,  Luke  196  gq., 
Rom.  200,  263,  2  Cor.  93,  Th.  ss.  60,  1  Pet.  23,  20,  GO,  61; 
of  Satan,  Luke  190  sq. 

Fearful,  the,  Christ's  rebuke  of,  Matt.  161  gq. 

Feast-days,  release  of  prisoners  on,  Matt.  510  sq. 

Feasts,  of  heathen,  1  Cor.  209  ;  Jewish,  John  198,  252. 

Feet,  tne,  nailing  to  th«  cross,  Luke  372 ;  kissing,  ib.  122 ; 
washing,  Matt.  403,  533,  Joiin  371,  407  sqq.,  415  ;  sym 
bolical  import,  Rev.  23. 

FELIX,  ANTONIUS,  Acts  415,  426  ;  Paul's  address  before,  ib. 
420,  42G  sq. 

Fellowship  with  Christ,  Rom.  108,  1   Cor.  26,  84,  2  Cor.  15, 
H(  b.  55,  63  ;  Christi-m,  Acts  58,  470  gq.,  Rom.  433,  435,    , 
2  Cor.  15,  147,  G.I.  14,  152,  154,  Eph.  103,  Phil.  26,  42, 
Col.  10,  Heb.  72  sq. ;  with  Go-1,  2  Cor.  11,  Eph.  128,  1 
John  83  ;  with  unb  'licvers,  1  Cor.  213,  215. 

Fertility  of  Galilee  and  the  East,  Matt  239. 
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Festival,  appointed  by  state  churches,  Matt.  32  ;  of  the  Ascen 
sion,  ib.  562,  Mark  103,  Acts  9 ;  of  Corpus  Christi,  John 
1:57,  Xote  ;  of  Easter,  Matt.  643, 1  Cor.  ll'J;  of  Epiphany,, 
Matt.  57;  of  the  three  kings,  ib.,  Hi,;  of  martyrs, 
a,.  65. 

Fidelity,  fee  Faithfulness. 

Field  of  blood,  Matt.  5u5,  r.n7. 

,  the  church  a,  Luke  212  sq. 

Fig-tree,  Matt.  380;  cursing  of  the,  ib.,  ib.,  Mark  112  sq.; 
parables  of  the,  Matt.  429,  Luko  212  sq.,  324  ;  a  type  of 
Israel,  ib.,  ib. 

Fire,  baptism  of,  Matt.  72,  74,  Luke  57  ;  furnace  of,  Mart.  246, 
247  ;  lake  of,  Rev.  347 cq.;  punishment  by,  ib.  ib.;  Kilted 
with,  Murk  90;  symbolical  meaning  of,  "ib.  90  sqq.,  Rev. 
19, 105,197,  204 sq  ;  a  token  of  God's  manifestation,  John 
193,Thess.ll7  ;  tongues  of,  Acts27  sq.;  work  of  believers 
to  be  tried  by,  1  Cor.  70,  78 ;  destruction  of  the  world 
by,  2  Pet.  42. 

Fire  and  brimstone,  Rev.  286. 

Fire-arms,  use  of  among  the  Turks,  Rev.  210,  Kote. 

Firmness,  Christian,  Acts  29(1,  Col.  86. 

First,  to  be  last,  Matt.  354  eqq. 

First-born,  Matt.  53,  Col.  21. 

First  day  of  the  week,  1  Cor.  355. 

First-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  274,  288. 

Fishers  of  men,  Matt.  tt:i,  Mark  211  sq.,  Luko  83. 

Five,  symlnjlism  of  the  number,  Matt.  118,  Rev.  15. 

Flacianism,  Rom.  104. 

Flame,  symbolical  import  of,  Rev.  105. 

Flattery,"  to  be  avoided,  Matt.  207. 

Flmh,  use  of  the  term,  Rom.  61,  235, 1  Cor.  43,  Gnl.  142 ;  con 
test  of  with  th«  Spirit,  Gal.  142,  144;  crucifixion  of  the, 
ib.  140,  145;  lusts  of  the,  Gal.  138, 143;  sin  in  the,  Rom. 
253;  sins  of  the,  Eph.  179  sqq. ;  walking  m  the,  Rom. 
255,  263;  weakness  of  the,  Matt.  480;  works  of  the, 
Gal.  138. 

Flesh  and  Mood,  Matt.  295  sq.,  John  223,  1  Cor.  341. 

Flesh  of  Christ,  John  22:!,  W. 

Flight  of  Christians,  when  allowable,  Matt.  192  sq.,  Acts  263. 

Flood,  the,  see  Deluge. 

Floods,  symbolical  meaning  of,  Rev.  259. 

Floor,  threshing,  Matt.  72. 

Fiowers  of  Palestine,  Matt.  134. 

"  Following  Christ,"  Matt.  303. 

Fool,  Matt.  114. 

Foolishness  of  God,  1  Cor.  39. 

Foot,  symbolical  meaning  of  the  word,  Matt.  324,  326, 
Mark  90. 

Forbearance,  Christian,  Matt.  117  sq. 

Forbidden  things,  desire  for,  Rom.  229,  246. 

Foreknowledge  of  God,  Matt.  387,  415,  John  519,  Kote,  Acts 
46,  Rom.  278  sq.,  1  Cor.  44,  Gal.  67,  71, 1  Pet.  12. 

Fore-ordination,  tee  Election. 

Forgiveness,  human,  Matt.  332  sqq.,  Luke  259, 1  Pet  58  ;  con 
trasted  with  divine,  Matt.  3:54;  Christ's  example  of, 
Luke  372  sqq. ;  Jewish  ideas  of,  Matt.  332. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  assurance  of.  Acts  150 ;  power  of,  granted 
to  the  church,  Matt  108,  298,  332  Bqq.,  John  617;  con 
dition  of,  Matt.  334,  Luke  400,  Acts  205,  252  sq.,  1  John 
40,  62;  after  death,  Matt.  227  sqq. ;  power  of,  a  proof 
of  Christ's  divinity,  ib.  108,  Luke  86 ;  elements  of,  1 
John  40;  a  gift  of  God,  Acts  99,  1  John  67;  connected 
with  justification,  Rom.  148  ;  besought  in  the  Lord  s 
Prayer,  Matt.  126  ;  results  of,  1  John  67. 

Form  and  substance,  relation  between,  Matt.  171  sq. 

Forms,  reliance  upon,  Thess.  44 ;  in  prayer,  Matt.  124  sq. 

Fornication,  1  Cor.  132  sqq.,  136 ;  symbolical  use  of  the  term, 
Matt.  340. 

FORTUXATUS,  1  Cor.  359. 

Forty,  symliolism  of  the  number,  Matt  87. 

Forty-two,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Matt.  49. 

Fountain,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  18. 
of  the  Virgin,  John  181. 


Four,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Matt.  25,  87,  93,  183,  236, 
Mark  133,  Rev.  15. 

Fourteen,  i-yml«>li-.m  of  tho  number,  Matt.  49. 

Fourth  Commandment,  binding  on  Christians,  Matt.  218  sq. 

Fowls,  in  Jerusalem,  Matt.  478,  4U8,  Luke  354. 
rtioMs,  symliolism  of,  Rev.  16. 

Franrke's  Orphan  House,  origin  of,  2  Cor.  15">. 

Frankincense,  Matt  59. 

FKKDERIC  II.  of  Germany,  Matt.  515. 

Free  agency,  fee  Freedom  ;  of  Paul,  Acts  166  sq. 

Freedom,  in  the  church,  Matt.  366  ;  of  God's  grace,  Acts  2~.2, 
868,  401,  Rom.  314,  315  sq.,  329,  4:15,  K|>li.  -Is.  Tim.  Ml, 
89,  Tit  22,  2  John  188;  individual,  Eph.  147;  of  the 
Spirit,  2  Cor.  47,  61,  58,  60. 

Freedom.  Christian,  see  Liberty. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  declared  and  implied,  Matt.  387,  415, 
Kote,  Acts  87,  268,  445,  2  Cor.  42  ;  its  relation  to  fore- 
ordination,  Matt.  387,  415,  Note,  Luke  232  sq.,  John  220 
sq.,  332,  Xnte,  Acts  252,  259,  Rom.  118,  278,  Xote,  328,  329 
sqq.,  332  sq.,  Eph.  48  ;  i  s  relation  to  converting  grace, 
Acts  99. 


French  revolution,  prefigured,  Rev.  296. 

Friday,  Good,  Matt.  533. 

Friend,  use  of  the  word  by  Christ,  John  344. 

Friendship,  with  Christ,  Johu  66;  Christian,  Phil.  46,  Col.  10; 

letters  of,  3  Jotin  201. 

Fringes  of  Jewish  garments,  Matt.  173  sq.,  275,  410. 
Frogs,  Rev.  22,  295,  301,  304. 
Fruit,  different  from  gift,  Phil.  75. 
Fruits,  Matt.  144,  146, Lake  H>7:  of  faith,  Luke  287,  Thess. 

49;  of  repentance,  Acts  429;  of  righteousness,  2  Cor. 

Ill  sq.,  .las.  101  sq. ;  of  the  service  of  sin,  Rom.  216; 

of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  274,  288,  Gal.  139,  145. 
Fuller,  3Iark  81. 

Fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  369  sq. 
of  time,  Gal.  99. 


Funerals,  ancient,  Matt.  174,  208,  Luke  141. 

Furnace  of  fire,  Matt.  246,  247. 

Future  world,  the,  its  relation  to  the  present,  Matt.  309,  Luko 
155 ;  Jewish  faith  respecting,  Luke  217 ;  secrets  not 
revealed,  ib.  257 ;  what  we  know  of,  ib.  256,  Thess. 
77  sq. 


Gnbbatha,  John  569. 
ABRIEL,  Matt.  52. 
adara,  Matt.  1(4,  Mark  46,  Luke  136. 

Gadarenes,  see  Gadara. 

GAIL'S,  Acts  36(j,  367,  Rom.  452, 1  Cor.  30,  3  John  195. 

Galatia,  Acts  29s,  Gal.  1,  1  Pet.  12  ;  churclus  of,  Gal.  2  sq.,  4. 

Galatians,  Epistle  to  the,  analysis  of,  Rom.  21,  Gal.  6  sqq.; 
date,  Gal.  4;  genuineness,  t6.  5 ;  Luther's  affection  for, 
i'j.  9;  object,  ib.  5  Rq.;  occasion,  ib.  3;  place  of  composi 
tion,  ib.  4 ;  style,  ib.  6  ;  value  and  significance,  ib.  8  sq.; 
works  on,  i6.  9  sq. 

Galilean,  name  applied  to  Christ,  Matt.  497,  John  263,  Xote. 

Galileans,  the,  character  of,  Luke  74  ;  their  dialect.  Matt.  498, 
Luke  354,  Acts  34 ;  despised  by  the  Jews,  John  26:;  -.|. ; 
slaughter  of,  ib.  211  ;  name  applied  to  Christians,  Matt. 
497,  John  203,  Xote. 

Galilee,  meaning  of  the  name,  Matt.  64,  90  ;  the  three  cities 
of,  i  >.  210  sq. ;  description  of,  it>.  94  ;  divicions  of.  »'". 
64,  90,  John  103  ;  extent  of,  Mutt.  94 ;  famous  men  l>orn 
in,  John  2'o3  sq. ;  population,  Luke  49;  beginning  of 
Christ's  work  in,  ib.  72  ;  His  residence  in,  Matt.  '.'1  s.|. ; 
His  journeys  through,  il>.  94  sq.,  99,  178,  Mark  87  ; 
driven  from,  Matt.  288,  290 ;  His  appearances  in  ufu-r 
His  resurrection,  tf>.  546. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  see  Gennesaret. 

Gull,  Matt.  522,  Arts  MX. 

GALLIC,  Acts  336  sq.,  339  sq. 

GAMALIEL  I.,  Acts  97,  100. 
II.,  Acts  97. 


Games,  Greek  and  Roman,  Paul's  illustrations  from,  1  Cor. 
194  sq.,  Phil.  56,  Tim.  72  sq.,  94,  113,  Heb.  197  sq.,  1 
Pet.  87. 

Gangas,  Acts  304. 

Garments,  festal,  Matt.  390  sq  ;  Jewish,  Matt.  173  sq.,  27'. 
410;  Oriental,  Luke  200;  spreading  of.  Matt.  273; 
white,  use  of,  Mark  81,  R«v.  127;  symliolical  signifi 
cance,  Rev.  29,  127. 

of  Christ,  Matt.  523  sq.,  Mark  151,  Luke  374. 


Garner,  Matt.  72. 

Gate,  use  of  the  word,  Acts  1 95,  229,  266;  Beautiful,  i/1.  62; 
the  strait,  Matt.  143, 140 ;  proselytes  of  the,  see  Prose 
lytes. 

Gates  of  Hades,  Matt.  293  sq.,  298. 

Gaulonite,  see  Judas. 

Gaulonitis,  Matt,  263. 

Gaza,  Acts  1.34. 

Gazelle,  Acts  186. 

Gehenna,  Matt.  195,  246,  479,  Luke  254,  Jas.  97,  Rev.  35,  347 
sq.,  o7o. 

Genealogy  of  Christ,  Matt.  39,  48  nqq..  Luke  62  sq. 

Gennesaret,  Lake,  desrr;l>--d.  Matt.  93,  John  208,  Kote;  its 
beauty,  Luke  77;  contrasted  with  Dead  Sea,  Matt.  211  ; 
various  names  of,  i!>.  93,  John  208;  storms  on,  Matr. 
161. 

Gennesaret,  land  of,  Matt.  276. 

Gentile,  Rev.  230. 

Gentile  Christians,  Thess.  44. 

Gentiles,  the,  their  interest  in  Christ,  Matt.  60,  John  382,  390 
sqq.;  ooniclenco  a  law  to,  Rom.  101  sq.;  conversion  of, 
Acts  195,  2i  10,  Rom.  369  c.|. ;  eoiirt  of,  «-<•  Temple  ;  faith 
Of,  Matt.Cn  h,,.,  Koiu.  380 J  fulness  of.  KOIII.  309  sq.  ; 
their  reception  of  the  gospel,  Matt.  171,  2M  sq.,  Acts 
69;  how  regarded  by  the  Jews,  Matt  281  sqq  ,  1  Cor. 
44,  ..Vote  ;  Jewish  custom"  respecting,  Acts  2U1 ;  equal 
ity  with  the  Jews,  Rom.  114;  their  knowledge  i.f  God, 
Thess.  05;  their  fulfillment  of  the  law.  Rom.  leu -.)., 
104;  compared  to  the  wild  olive  tree.  i!>.  367 ;  Paul,  nil 
a]« . -tie  t...  Arts  109,  171;  salvation  of,  Rom.  UNI,  In3. 
136,  140,  369  sq. 

Gentleness,  Christian,  Acts  401,  Gal.  145,  Thees.  30,  Tim.  101, 
10-4  114, 
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Genuineness  of  certain  disputed  passages,  Mark  158,  John  207 
sqq.,  C>20,  1  Cor.  1:5  sq. 

Geography,  Biblical,  works  on,  Matt.  7. 

Geometrical  figures,  symbolism  of,  Kev.  18. 

G-rasa,  Matt.  164,  Luke  135. 

G  rgesa,  Matt.  104,  Luke  135. 

Gerges.mes,  Matt   104.  Luke  135. 

Gerizim,  Mt.,  Mutt.  185,  John  100. 

German,  Christianity,  Rom.  374;  commentators,  Matt.  vii. 

GEROK,  C.,  not  ce  of,  Acts  v. 

GERSOX,  J.  C ,  his  love  for  children,  Matt.  323. 

Getbsemane,  description  of,  Matt.  478,  John  544,  Note;  sym 
bolical  meaning  of  the  name,  Matt.  479,  Note  ;  antithe 
sis  of  Paradise,  John  547 ;  Christ  in,  Matt.  479  sqq., 
Mark  143,  Luke  345  sqq.,  John  544  sqq. 

GIBBOX,  EDWARD,  quoted,  R"V.  309,  Note,  323,  Note. 

Gift,  different  from  fruit,  Phil.  75;  of  Holy  Spirit,  of  tongues, 
fee  those  leordn. 

Gift  of  God,  John  155. 

Gifts,  of  God,  Acts  99,  Ja-s.  57. 

.  of  the  mag',  Matt.  59. 

.  spiritual,  to  the  early  Christians,  1  Co-.  247,  249,  200; 

classification  of,  ib.  250,  257,  258,  Note  ;  abuse  of,  ib.  247; 
distribution  of.  Matt.  443,  445,  Tim.  89,  H  b.  45  ;  diver 
sities  of.  Acts  225,  1  Cor.  249,  257,  200,  263,  Th-ss.  53 ; 
prayer  for,  Luke  181 ;  how  to  be  used,  Rom.  380,  Thess. 
97  ;  vari-ti  s  of,  Rom.  384  sq. 

Girdlc,'Matt.  185,  Eph.  223,  Rev.  104. 

Giving,  blessedness  of,  Acts  377,  381  sq. 

"  Ctloriii  in  exce'si*,"  Luke  39. 

Glorification  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Glory,  of  Christ,  tee  Jesus  Christ ;  of  Christians,  Rom.  272,  1 
Cor.  83,  84  sq. ;  divine,  Luke  30,  37.  John  73  sq ,  Rom. 
161,  306  sq.,  Thess.  30;  f  itnre,  Rom.  208  sqq.,  289 ;  of 
God,  Acts  113,  116,  Rom.  130,  161,  300  ;  of  Israel,  Rom. 
330  ;  suffering  connected  with,  Luke  155. 

Glory  to  God,  giving,  John  311,  Rom.  153. 

Glorying  of  Christians,  Rom.  108. 

Gnat,  straining  out  a,  Matt.  413. 

Gnostics,  John  23,  Tim.  49. 

Goad,  iw)  of  the,  Acts  442. 

Gouts,  Matt.  448  sq 

GOD,  fear  of,  Luke  19*5  sq. ;  glory  of,  Acts  T<3,  116,  Rom.  130, 
161,  306  ;  th«  source  of  goodness,  Matt.  344  ;  in  history, 
Acts  330 ;  image  of,  2  Cor.  59,  09,  Eph.  100,  Col.  20,  Jas. 
103;  maii'f 'Statio '8  of.  John  50;  names  of,  1  Cor.  21, 
Rev.  91  ;  personality  of,  John  59  sq. ;  pr.'wnnndane  ex 
ist  nee  of,  ib.  53 ;  righteousness  of,  see  Righteousness; 
seeing,  Rev.  106. 

God,  the  unknown,  altar  to,  at  Athens,  Acts  324,  327. 

"  Go  I  of  this  world,"  2  Cor.  66  sq. 

"  God  forbid,"  Rom.  112,  Note,  Gal.  49,  Note. 

Godliness,  mysteries  of,  Tim.  45  sqq. ;  p  olitable,  ib.  5t. 

Gods,  heathen,  Acts  208  sq. 

Gnetaj,  Luke  207,  319. 

GLETHE,  quoted,  Matt.  HO,  Luke  20,  29,  79,  188,  230,  388, 
John  52,  61,  66,  293,  Note,  435,  Note,  652,  Acts  305,  Rom. 
230,  Note,  Riv.  58,  76;  religious  views  of,  Acts  365. 

GOG,  Rev.  34,  3o5sqq. 

Gold,  given  to  infant  Jesus,  Matt.  59 ;  symbolical  meaning, 
Rev.  21. 

Golden  rule,  Matt.  143,  Luke  104. 

Golgotha,  Matt.  105,  620  sqq.,  529,  Mark  151,  John  582  sq. 

Gomorrah,  judgment  of.  Luke  107. 

Good,  the  highest,  Matt.  344,  346. 

Goodness,  of  Christ,  Matt.  381  sq. ;  God  the  source  of,  ib.  344. 
Gospel,  the,  meaning  of  the  word,  Matt.  94.  Rom.  59 ;  suited  to 
all   capacities,   1  Cor.  70  sq.  ;  its  power  over  the   con 
science,,  Acts  427  ;  consolation  of,  2  Cor.  11,  1ft,  Thess. 

146  sqq. ;  its  doctrines,  1  Cor.  72  ;  not  an  abstract  sys 
tem  of  doctrines,  Tim.  82;  absolute  in  its  effects,  Matt. 
213 ;  diff -rent  effects  of,  1  Cor.  37  sqq.,  41  sq. ;  carri  d 
to  Europe,  Acts  308  sq. ;  taken  to  the    Gentiles,  Matt 
171  sq. ;  how  to  be  heard  and  kept,  Acts  311  ;  responsi 
bility  of  its  hearers,  Heb.  45;  compared  \vi  h  the  hea 
then   philosophy,  Luke  105;  hidden,  when,  2  Cor.  70 ; 
its   historical   character,   1    Cor.   322;   fosters  indepen 
dence,  Tl^ss.  71 ;  first  preached  to  the  Jews,  Matt.  185  ; 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  ib.  171 ;  pro  luces  joy,  Thess.  97  ; 
its  contrast  and   relation   to  the   law,   Matt.  320,  399, 
Mark  19,  Luke  58,  Rom.  345,  2  Cor.  63,  Eph.  102,  Heb. 

147  ;  the  law  of  liberty,  Jas.  60,  68  ;  light  of,  2  Cor.  07 
sq.,  71  ;  order  of  its  message,  Rom.  353  sq. ;  compared 
to  milk,  1  Cor.  70,  70;  given  to  the  poor,  Luke  119; 
power  of,  Acts  258,  357,  Rom.  73,   77,  1  Cor.  105,  2  Cor. 
42;  preaching,  nee  Pntxching;    the  porf  ct   revelation 
of  God,  Heb.  45;  spread  of,  Mat'.  424,  Mark  131,  163, 
Acts  140,  210  sq.,  224,  239,  Rom.  373  sq.,  Col.  31,  Thess. 
152;  comprehensive  s  atement  of,  Rom.  154,  156  :  tes 
timony  of  evil   spirits  to,  Acts  3(16,  309;  not  a  theory, 
1  Cor.  50;  unity  of,  Acts  376;  universal,  Mark   113; 
wisdom  of,  1   Cor.  55  sq.,  64 ;  not  understood  by  the 
wise,   Luke   108,   170;  its   relation  «o  woman,  see  Wo 
man;  God's  word,    Acts  370,  Thess.  43;  opposition  of 
the  world  to,  Acts  74. 


Gospel  according  to  John,  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew,  see  those 
word*. 

TQospel  history,  its  truth,  Matt.  301,  Luke  42,  50. 

Gospel  invitation,  Matt.  214. 

Gospel  messengers,  Lake  229,  Rom.  318,  353. 

Gospels,  apocryphal,  Luke  26,  50,  377. 

Gospels,  the  f  .ur,  chaiac'erisiics  of,  Matt.  26.  John  v. ;  com 
pared  with  one  another,  Matt.  209,  213,  431,454  sqq.,  546, 
Mark  1,  22,  Luke  57,  132,  139,  141,  143,  234,  321 ;  com 
pared  with  the  four  cherubim,  Matt.  25  sq. ;  contrasted 
with  the  Book  of  Acts,  Matt.  25  ;  their  discrepancies, 
see  Discrepancies;  their  diversities  a  proof  of  their 
truth,  John  605;  modesty  of  their  writers.  John  99; 
simplicity  of  tlie  style,  Luke  373  ;  symbols  assigned  to, 
Ma't.  25  sq. ;  proofs  of  their  truth,  ib.  301,  373,  Luke 
3A5;  unity  of,  Matt.  25  sq.;  works  on,  ib.  >8,  19,  20,  36. 

Government,  c  vil,  its  relation  to  Christianity,  fee  Church  and 
State  ;  obedience  to,  Rom.  401,  1  Pet.  40,  42. 

church,  see  Church. 

Gozzo,  see  Clauda. 


Gr  ^ce,  bestowed  on  th  apostles,  Rom.  63  ;  blessings  to  be  as 
cribed  to,  Acts  340  ;  a  feature  in  the  Chr  stian's  condi 
tion,  Rom  215,  Note ;  essential  feature  of  the  new  cove 
nant,  Acts  376;  effects  of,  Tness.  11;  relation  of  faith 
to,  Matt.  170;  falling  from,  Rom.  168,  309,  374,  Eph. 
172,  Note,  174,  Heb.  114  sqq.  ;  and  see  Perseverance ; 
freedom  of,  Acts  252,  258,  4  I,  Rom.  314,329,  435,  Eph. 
48,  Tim.  86,  89,  Tit.  22,  2  John  188;  its  relation  to  jus 
tice,  Eph.  48  ;  justification  by,  Luke  260  ;  distinguished 
from  law,  Acts  282;  in  hauuony  with  nature,  1  Cor. 
250,  Eph.  101 ;  operations  of,  Acts  445;  i'S  relation  to 
p-ace,  Rom.  64,1  Cor.  21,  Eph.  2i,  234,  Thess.  11,2 
John  188  sq.  :  power  of,  Matt.  356,  Luke  97,  Acts  100, 
308,  Phil.  20,  Heb.  110;  prevenient,  Malt.  CO,  Lui. e 
130;  richness  of,  Rom.  197,  355;  salvation  only  by, 
Acts  284  sq.,  Epii.  85  ;  saving  na  ure  of,  Matt.  325  ;  an 
tithesis  of  sin  and,  Rom.  300  sqq.,  327  sq.;  s'anding  in, 
1  Pet.  95:  value  of,  Acts  41  ;  wo  k  of,  Eph.  234,  II  b. 
80 ;  its  relation  to  works,  Luke  361,  John  130,  Roui. 
301  sq.,  373. 

Grac°,  means  of,  Acts  58,  Rom.  125,  Eph.  49. 

Graces,  Christian,  2  Cor.  147. 

Gradation  of  evangelical  functions,  John  642. 

Grass  of  Palestine,  Matt.  134,  256. 

Gratia  irrcsiftibUis,  Acts  100,  Eph.  50. 

Gratitude,  1  Cor.  20,  Col.  72. 

Graves,  Matt.  536;  opening  of,  at  Christ's  death,  ib.  527. 

Graveyards,  Christian,  Matt.  507. 

Gravity,  law  of  counteracted,  Matt.  271. 

Greek  church,  doctrines  of  ttie,  John  409,  Rom.  195. 

Greek  language,  use  of  in  Palestine,  Acts  113  ;  of  the  New  TeSv 
tament,  Re,v.  49  sq. 

Greek  philosophers,  Rom.  82,  84. 

Greek  symbolism,  Rev.  100,  Note. 

Greek  Testament,  MSS.  of  the,  Matt.  xix.  sq. 

Gre  ks,  use  of  the  name  in  New  Testament,  Acts  394,  Rom. 
70,  74,  1  Cor.  38;  contrasted  with  the  Jews,  Eph.  104; 
party  spirit  among,  1  Cor.  8  ;  p'liloso-ihy  of,  Acts  327, 
Rom.  82,  84;  social  repasts  among,  1  Cor.  232. 

Green,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  17. 

Gre-nlander,  the  first  converted,  Luke  349. 

Greeting,  s.'e  Salutation. 

Grinding,  Matt.  430,  Luke  268. 

Groaning,  of  believers,  Rom.  274,  288 ;  of  the  Spirit,  t'6.  275  sq. 
288. 

GROTIUS,  HUGO,  quoted,  Lnlo>  275. 

Growth,  Christian,  Acts  346,  347,  Rom.  274,  2«8,  Thess.  64, 12<  Ij 
sq.,  Tim.  54,  2  Pet.  50;  of  the  church,  Acts  58,  72,  1  Coi  H 
100 ;  of  faith,  Thess.  58. 

Guard  of  the  temple,  Acts  72. 

Gunpowder,  use  of  among  the  Turks,  Rev.  210,  Kate. 


H 


ades,  Matt.  114,  210  sq.,  226,  298,  L'ike  254,  255,  Rev.  a 
100,  165 ;  Christ's  desjent  into,  Matt.  226,  229,  Acts  4 
49,  Eph.  146,  1  Peter  63  sq.,  60,  07,  sq.,  74,  75,  Re 
370  sq.;  gates  of,  Matt.  293  sq.,  298  ;  symbolical  meal 
ing  of  the  term,  Rev.  35  ;  Excursus  on,  \I>.  304  sqq. 

HAGAR,  Gal.  114  sqq.,  120  sqq. 

Hail,  symbolical  us  -  of  the  term,  Rev.  197,  204  sq. 

Hair,  fashion  of  dressing,  1  Cor.  227  ;  of  Persian  ladies,  ib.  il 
of  the  Saracens,  Rev.  207,  Note. 

Hair,  camel  s,  Matt.  70. 

Half-shekel,  Matt.  318. 

Hallel,  the,  hymn  o'  praise,  Matt.  467,  469,  472. 

Hallelujah,  Rev.  335,  437  sq. 

HALLER,  ALBERT,  quoted,  Luke  170. 

Halt,  the,  Matt.  325. 

Handkerchiefs,  Acts  353. 

Hands,  imposition  of,  Matt.  342,  Acts  149,  170  sq.,  Tim.  53,  ' 
89 ;  washing  of,  Matt.  276,  512,  Mark  64  sq. ;  symbolic 
use  of  term,  Matt.  324,  326,  Mark  90,  Rev.  23. 

Hanging,  among  the  Jews,  Matt.  523. 
j  Hatan,  Acts  113. 

Hardening,  of  the  heart,  Matt.  240,  Heb.  80:  of  the  Jews,  Jo 
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397,  402,  Rom.  313  gqq.,  362,  373 ;  of  Pharaoh,  John  397, 
Rom.  314  sqq.,  331. 

Harmony  of  the  gospels,  tee  Gosp  Is. 

Harp,  Jewisli,  Matt.  437. 

Harvest,  symbolical  use  of  the  term,  Rev.  31. 

Hate,  Kom.  312,  Note. 

Hatred,  when  commendable,  Luke  231;  akin  to  murder,! 
John  119. 

Hattin,  Horns  of,  Matt.  100. 

lira  I,  anointing  t»ie,  nee  Anointing;   shaving  the,  Acts  341  sq. 

Head  of  the  church,  Matt.  293  sqq.,  Acts  1U6,  Eph.  63  8q.,  of 
Christ,  Rev.  438. 

Ha  Is,  symbolical  use  of  the  term,  RJV.  23;  of  the  dragon,  16. 
242,  Kate,  246,  265. 

Healing  virtu»  of  Christ,  Luke  140. 

Health,  value  of,  3  John  199  sq. 

Hearers  and  teachers,  Gal.  108  sq.,  120. 

H-arini:  the  word,  Jas.  62,68. 

Heart,  meaning  of  the  t«rm,  Matt.  225,  404 ;  Clirist's  know 
ledge  of  the,  Luke  192,  334;  hardening  the,  Matt.  240, 
Hi'ti.  80;  renewal  of- the,  2  Cor.  102  sq. ;  wickedness  of, 
Matt.  -278,  Luke  304. 

Heart  of  tlvj  earth,  Matt.  226. 

Heathen,  th»,  Christ's  view  of,  Matt.  2^2  sq.,  329  sq. ;  first  one 
of  converted,  Acts  192,  195  sq. ;  corruption  of,  Rom.  89; 
divinities  of,  Acts  268,  1  Cor.  21-';  faith  of,  Luke  111  ; 
final  fate  of,  Matt.  229,  449,  John  322  sq.,  Luke  206, 
Rom.  99,  100,  103,  1  Pet.  75 ;  f.-asts  of,  to  idols,  1  Cor. 
•Ji  i.i :  not  \vith6ut  knowledge  of  God,  Rom.  82, 90.  Thess. 
65,  122;  injudicious  method  with,  Acts  362;  missiona 
ries  to,  ib.  331  sq. ;  missions  among,  Matt.  563,  Luke 
400  ;  estimated  number  of,  Matt.  563  ;  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  against,  ib.  281  sqq.,  329  sq.;  their  repetitions  in 
prayer,  ib.  123  ;  ancient  sages  of,  th«  disciples  of  Christ, 
John  62,  Sole;  symbolical  use  of  the  t  rm,  Rev.  27  sq 

Hea"  '    "  '    " ~  -  -. 


from  Judaism,  Eph.  101  ;  works  on,  Matt.  6. 

Heaven,  import  of  the  term,  Rev.  413;  degrees  of  bliss  in, 
John  435,  2  Pet.  16 ;  Christ's  revelation  concerning, 
John  449;  on  earth,  Rev.  181  ;  employment  in,  Hr:b.  88 
sq.,  R-v.  1S5;  contrasted  with  Hales,  Matt.  210  sq.; 
God's  home,  t'5.  123;  compared  to  a  house,  John  434,  2 
Cor.  80,  A'ote  ;  joy  in,  Luke  236;  joys  of,  Matt.  4J9,'  2 
Cor.  26 ;  kingdom  of,  see  Kingdom":  locality  of,  Luke 
4n:;.  John  434;  Scripture  idea  of,  John  434,  449;  taber 
nacle  of,  Heb.  141  sq.,  144;  the  first  theatre  of  sin,  E,ih. 
40  ;  swearing  by,  Matt.  412  ;  symbolical  use  of  the  term, 
Rev.  37;  war  in,  ib.  2 :JS,  240  sqq.,  248  sqq. 

Heaven,  the  third,  2  COT.  197  sq.,  205. 

Heavenly  places,  Eph.  28  sq..  222. 

Heavens,  use  of  the  term,  Matt.  69,  John  137,  Rev  18-  new 
li'.m.  286,  2  Pet.  48.  Rev.  363,  442  sq.;  opened, 'Matt' 
77,  John  97;  plurality  of,  2  Cor.  198. 

Hebraic  forms,  Acts  122. 

Hebrew  dialect,  Acts  395. 

Hebrew,  use  of  th  -  term,  2  Cor.  186,  Heb.  10. 

Ileli  *W  symbolism,  Rev.  106,  Note. 

Hebrews,  in  the  early  church,  Acts  103 ;  Gospel  of  the,  Luke 

Hebrews.  Kpistle  to  the,  analysis  of,  Heb.  20  sqq.,  Jag.  8;  its 
author,  1  Cor.  28,  Heb.  3  sqq. ;  canonical  position- and 
authority,  II«-b.  1  sqq.;  fundamental  idea,  ib.  19  sq. ; 
language,  i'i.  14;  its  relation  to  the  Old  and  New  Tes 
taments,  i'i.  SO;  readers,  ib.  10  sq. ;  bow  different  from 
Paul's  rpistli-s,  i'i.  7;  style,  i/i.  14  sq.;  time  and  place 
of  eomposit  on,  ib.  12  sq.;  works  on,  ib.  16  sqq. 

Hedge,  symbolical  meaning  of,  Matt.  387. 

HEGEL  quoted,  Matt.  83. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  Rom.  148. 

HKLKNA.  ST.,  Matt.  521. 

Hell,  us-  of  the  t  rm,  Matt.  114,  210,  211,  246,  247;  for  the 
body  as  lor  the  soul,  ib.  196  Xote ;  judgment  of.  ib.  414- 
pains  of.  ili.  449  ;  torments  of,  Itev.  286. 

Hellenism,  R"v.  49  sq. 

Hellenistic  view  of  Apocalyptics,  Rev.  51 ;  of  Sacred  History 
il>.  451  sq. 

H'-Ilenists,  Arts  in:;,  216. 

Help,  divine,  Heb.  62. 

HERBERT,  GEORGE,  quoted,  John  421,  577,  601,  Jas.  109. 

!!•  i  -i  9.  use  of  the  term,  1  Cor.  233,  2  Pet.  25;  in  the  apos- 
tolie  age,  Tim.  20,  49,  50,  2  Pet.  29,  1  John  13  sq.;  setm- 
ing  advantage  of,  1  COT.  234. 

Heretirs,  use  of  the  term,  Tit.  2-J  ;  compulsion  of,  Luke  228; 
punishment  of,  Thess.  244  sq.,  246  sq. ;  Simon  Magus  a 
ty| f.  Aets  149  sq. 

HERMAS,  Kom.  448;  quoted,  1  Cor.  13. 

Hermeneiitics,  Biblical,  rules  of,  Matt.  8  sq.,  220,  245  ;  works 
on,  ib.  8. 

HKRMKS,  Arts  •_•(;.-,  sq. 

llerm ..•>,  Mt.,  Matt.  306  sq. 

HEBOD,  family  of,  proselytes.  Matt.  412;  their  cruelty,  Acts 


— ,  AGRIPPA  I.,  Matt.  262,  Acts  227,  232  sq. ;  his  royal 
apparel.  Mark  81,  Acts  2:!<i;   his  death.  Acts  -j:;n.  -',7.' 
,  A<;KHTA  II.,  Acts435;  Paul's  defence  lM>fore,  ib. 


4  In  fin. 
-,  AN 


TIl'AS,  Matt.  64,  203,  262,  Luke  .'.4,  57;  his 
alarm  at  Clnist's  app'oaoh.  Matt.  262,  Luke  144;  bis 
menace,  Luke  220  sq. ;  beheafs  John,  Matt.  •-'•,-  ,.,,|.( 
Mark  58  sq.,  Luke  144  sq. ;  compared  to  Pilate,  Man 
68  ;  his  relation  to  the  Sadducees,  Matt.  262,  Mark  74  ; 
his  policy,  Matt.  290;  his  relations  with  1'ilate,  Luke 
362  sq. ;  palace  of,  Matt.  5n-j,  613:  Manaen's  relation 
to,  Acts  239;  Paul  and  Barnabas  contrasted  with.  ih. 
267  sq. ;  his  duplicity  and  want  of  cliaiacter,  Matt  283 
sq.,  338. 

,  THE  GREAT,  Matt.  56,  60,  63. 

-,  PHILIPPUS,  Matt.  64,  262  sq.,  297,  Luke  £4 


Herodians,  the,  Matt.  58,  395  sq.,  Mark  34,  97,  119  sq  ,  Luke 

305  sqq. 

HERODIAS,  Matt.  203,  262  sq.,  Ma  k  58. 
Hiding  of  God's  will,  Luke  168. 
Hierapolis,  Col.  85. 

Hierarcliism,  principles  in,  Matt.  326. 
High-pri<st,  Christ  a,  Heb.  97  sqq.,  124,  142,   144;  a   type  of 

Christ  and  believers,   Rom.  163;  duties  of,  John   364, 

Heb.  139;  house  of,  Matt.  .'02;  prayers  of,  Heb.  102 ; 

qualiti'  s  requisite,  in,  ib.,  ib. 
Highway,  Matt.  390. 
Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  Matt.  505. 

HILLEL,  Rabbi,  his  views  on  divorce,  Matt.  115,  338. 
Hinnom.  valley  of,  Matt.  114,  Mark  91  sq. 
Hirelings,  John  322. 

History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  Acts  viii. 
History,  Bible,  Matt.  17,  Rev.  11,  50. 

,  Church,  works  on,  Matt.  6. 

-,  God  in,  Acts  330. 


Holiness,  motives  for,  1  Pet.  23,  25  ;  perfecting  of,  2  Cor.  120; 
to  be  sought,  ib.,  ib.;  spirit  of,  Rom.  62;  of  Christ, 
.Acts  68. 

Holy  days.  Col.  57. 

HOLY  GHOST,  *ee  Holy  Spirit 

Holy  g'  ound,  Acts  123. 

HOLY  ONE,  the,  R-v.  128. 

HOLY  SPIRIT,  The,  baptism  of,  Matt.  72,  74,  Luk°  50,  Acts 
12  sqq.,  206;  blasphemy  against,  Matt.  224  sq.,  227  ?q. ; 
its  relation  to  Christ,  Luke  22,  60,  64,  John  450,  Rom. 
257 ;  descent  of,  at  Christ's  baptism,  Matt.  77  sqq., 
Mark  17,  Luke  58,  59,  John  87  sq.;  its  agency  in  the 
birth  of  Christians,  Rom.  168;  the  Comforter,  John  428, 
432,  440  sq.,  1  Cor.  11 ;  communion  of,  Philem.  26;  con 
troversy  respecting,  Rom.  250,  Aote  11 ;  bestowed  on 
the  disciples,  John  258  sqq.,  616,  620;  divinity  of,  Acts 
87,  1  Cor.  86;  doctrine  of,  John  258,  Acts  9;  the  earnest 
of,  2  Cor.  24  sq. ;  its  contest  with  the  flesh,  Gal.  142, 
144  sq. ;  foretaste  of,  John  503 ;  freedom  given  by,  2 
Cor.  47,  51,  58,  60;  first-fruits  of,  Rom.  274,  288;  fruit 
of,  Gal.  139,  145;  gift  of,  John  258  sqq.,  Acts  30,  53,  74, 
99,  148  sq.,  171,  206,  348  sqq.,  Rom.  163;  grieving,  Eph. 
171  sq.;  groaning  of,  Rom.  275  sq.,  2S8;  indwelling  o1', 
Acts  87,  99  ;  influence  of,  Luke  46,  Acts  299,  300,  Rom. 
235,  2  Cor.  147,  2  Pet.  21,  23  ;  seven-fold  influences  of, 
Rev.  153;  intercession  of,  Rom.  276  sq.,  289;  its  inti 
mations  to  lie  ascertained,  Acts  385;  judgment  by, 
John  447;  law  of,  Rom.  251  sq.,  262  sq.;  life  of,  ib.  295; 
ministerial  endowments  the  work  of,  1  Cor.  265;  office 
ami  work  of,  Luke  257,  John  445,  472  sqq.,  520,  Acts 
14,  Rom.  168,  1  Cor.  63,  65,  66,  126,  1  Pet.  12 ;  bestowed 
on  Paul,  Acts  244  ;  descent  of  at  Pentecost,  ib.  27  sqq. ; 
personality  of,  i6.  87,  290  sq. ;  place  of,  John  450;  p'o- 
cession  of,  ib.  450,  469,  Rom.  257  ;  promise  of,  Luke  197, 

198,  Acts  12,  14,  74;  quenching,  Thess.  93,  97;  recep 
tion  of,  Gal.  64 ;  its  representation  in  the  Aporah  p-e, 
Rev.  38 ;  the  sin  against,  Matt.  227  sq.,  Luke  197,"  198, 
Heb.  116,  1  John  171,  178;  titles  of,  John  442:  walking 
in,  Rom.  255,  263;  compared   to   the  wind,  John  129; 
witness  of,  Acts  99,  Rom.  261,  263  sq.,  296,  Thess.  70. 

Homage  of  the  apostles  to  Christ,  Luke  403  sq. 

Homiletics,  place  of,  Matt.  2S ;  character  and  principles  of,  16. 

29;  divisions  of,  ib.  30,  34  sq. ;  works  on,  ib.  35. 
Honey  in  Palestine,  Matt.  70,  Luke  397. 
Honor,  among  Christians,   Rom.  443 ;  of  God,   the  end   of 

redemption,  Gal.  15 ;  from   men,  Thess.  71 ;  places  o£ 

Matt.  363. 
Hope,  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  Heb.  123  sq. ;  God  as  author  of, 

Rom.  435;  development  of,  16.  162  sq.,  168,  435;  effect 

of,  2  Cor.  86;  its  relation  to  faith,  1  Cor.  273,  332,  Thess. 

16,  Gal.  130;  meanings  of,  Rom.  275;  permanent,   1 

Cor.  273,  275. 

Hopkinsianism,  Rom.  305,  Note. 
Hi  1 1!  ACE,  quoted,  1  Cor.  331,  ATote. 
Horeb,  Mt.,  Acts  122,  1  Cor.  197. 
Horn,  gymltolical  use  of  trie  term,  Luke  24,  27,  Rev.  23,  15«, 

199,  210  sq. 

Horse,  the.  liable  to  fright,  Matt.  166;  symbolical  significance 
of,  Bev.  22,  164  sqq.,  179,  198,  333  sq.,  416. 
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Horse-tails,  used  by  the  Turks,  Rev.  210,  Note,. 

Hosanna,  Matt.  371,  373,  John  377. 

I1OSEA,  quoted  by  Chnst,  Matt.  170  sq. 

Hospitality,  Matt.  449,  Col.  86,  Heb.  213,  1  Pet.  78. 

Hours,  Jewish  divisions  of,  Matt.  353  sq. ;  symbolical  meaning 
of,  ib.  354  sq.,  Mark  138. 

of  prayer.  Acts  40,  02,  197. 

House,  of  David,  Ac's  282;  of  Goil,  Heb.  62  sqq.;  in  the  hea 
vens,  John  434,  2  Cor.  80,  Note. 

Houses,  Oriental,  Matt.  491,  Mark  27,  140,  Luke  86,  John  552, 
Note. 

Household  p'ety,  Tim.  83. 

House-tops,  Matt.  195. 

Huguenots,  Matt.  268,  Lnko  280. 

Human  nature,  fallen,  Rom.  90;  ever  the  same,  Luke  269. 

Human  race,  unity  of  the,  Acts  328,  330. 

Humanity  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Humiliation  of  Christ,  fee  Jesus  Christ. 

Humility,  commended  by  Christ,  Luke  260  sq. ;  in  Christians, 
Matt.  323,  326,  Luke  158,  277,  1  Cor.  99,  2  Cor.  205,  Phil. 
36  sq. ;  Christianity  based  on,  Matt.  05;  doubt,  not  an 
evidence  of,  Rom.  154,  Note;  importance  of,  Matt.  284, 
Mark  89,  106,  1  Pet.  90, 92 ;  an  essential  element  of  true 
knowledge,  1  Cor.  176;  reward  of,  Matt.  435;  taught, 
Luke  224,  225 ;  true  and  false,  ib.  Ill ;  of  the  apostles, 
see  Apostles;  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

Humor  in  sacred  things,  Phil.  57. 

Hunger,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  192. 

Husbands  and  wives,  mutual  duties  of,  Eph.  204  sq.,  199  sqq., 
Col.  75,  1  Pet.  54. 

Husks,  Luke  239. 

HUSS,  JOHN,  M'»'t.  60;  prophecy  of,  ib.  92,  Note. 

Hussites,  Matt.  268. 

HYMENEUS,  Tim.  26,  99. 

Hymn,  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Luke  83;  of  Luther,  Matt. 
488,  Acts  145 ;  of  praise,  sung  at  Passover,  Matt.  469, 
472  sq. 

Hymnology,  Church,  Eph.  188. 

Hymns,  of  the  early  chur<  h,  Eph.  192  •  on  Christ's  birth, 
Luke  40  ;  on  His  resurrection,  ib.  388  ;  on  <he  symbol 
of  Jacob's  ladder,  John  101 ;  use  of  in  the  church, 
Eph.  194 ;  on  the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  391,  Note. 

Hyperbole,  John  652. 

Hypocrisy,  Matt.  122,  127,  140,  279,  289,  398,  417,  435,  Luko 
191  sqq  ,  198,  275  sqq. 

HYRCANUS,  JOHN,  Matt.  56,  185,  412,  Mark  34,  Luke  15. 

Hyssop,  Matt.  527. 


Iconium,  Acts  258,  262. 
deal  ism  in  Christianity,  1  Cor.  98. 
diom  of  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  18  sq. 

Idleness,  These.  159. 

Idols,  feasts  to,  1  Cor.  209  ;  embodied  lies,  Rom.  86  ;  use  of 
things  offered  to,  1  Cor.  11,  169  sq. ;  worship  of,  Acts 
124  sq.,  Rom.  84  sqq.,  1  John  175, 176;  at  Athens,  Acis 
322,  326. 

Idolatry,  how  not  to  be  attacked,  Acts  362.  364;  the  church 
an  object  of,  ib.  133  ;  its  relation  to  covetousness,  Col. 
64,  60;  of  the  Israelites,  Acts  124  sqq.:  erery  sin  con 
nected  with,  Eph.  180  sq. ;  man's  tendency  to,  Acts 
133. 

Idumeans,  Matt.  56,  60  ;  kindred  to  the  Arabs,  ib.  264  ;  con 
quests  of,  Rom.  311  sq. ;  forced  to  become  Jews, 
Mark  34. 

IGNATIUS,  tradition  of,  Luke  158;  quoted,  1  Cor.  13. 

Ignoran'-e,  the  sin  of,  Heb.  178 ;  a  ground  for  pardon,  Luko 
374;  in  the  worship  of  God,  Acts  333. 

Illumination  at  feast  of  tabernacles,  John  27T. 

Image  of  God,  Chust  the,  2  Cor.  69,  Phil.  32  sqq..  37,  Col.  20, 
28,  Heb.  26,  31  ;  Christians  changed  into,  2  Cor.  59; 
man  created  in  the,  Eph.  166,  Jas.  99,  103. 

Image-worship,  see  Idols. 

Imagery  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  63. 

Imitation  of  God  and  Christ,  Eph.  17S,  189, 1  John  33. 

Immaculate  Conception,  see  Mary. 

IMMANUEL,  Matt.  53. 

Immersion  as  a  modn  of  baptism,  see  Baptism  ;  three-fold, 
Matt.  558,  Note ;  works  on,  ib.  560. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  assurance  of,  1  Cor.  332;  views  of 
the  ancients  upon,  Thess.  77;  not  the  same  as  eternal 
life,  Rom.  352;  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  Luke  310 
sq. ;  proof  of,  Matt.  190,  Murk  121,  Luke  380:  connected 
with  resurrection  of  the  body,  M'ltt.  401,  Luke  19S, 
1  Cor.  350;  views  of  Sadducees  on,  Matt.  71,  Mark  121; 
works  on,  1  Cor.  350. 

Imprecations  in  the  Psalms,  Rom.  363. 

Imputation  •  f  Christ's  righteousness,  Hatt.  390  sq.,  Rom.  187 
sq.,  191  sq.,  254,  2  Cor.  46,  47. 

Inability,  human,  J<  Im  463. 

Incarnation  of  Christ,  John  72  sq.,  79,  Rom.  61,  2  John  192. 

Incense,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  203. 

Independence  of  character,  Thesj.  71. 


Independency  in  churches,  Eph.  232,  Col.  87. 

Indifferentism  in  religion,  Acts  204. 

Individual,  value  of  the,  Thess.  36. 

Individualism  of  Christianity,  Acts  376. 

Indulgences,   Rom.  Oath,  doctrine  of,  Matt.  139,  300,  CoL 

34,  37. 

Industry,  duty  of,  Eph.  174,  Thess.  70,  159. 
Indwelling,  of  man  in  God.  Acts  328;  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ib. 

87,  99. 

Infallibility,  papal,  Matt.  300. 
Infant  baptism,  see  Baptism,  subjects  of. 
Infants,  Christians  compared  to,  1  Cor.  70,  Heb.  109,   1   Pet. 

31 ;  salvation  of,  Matt.  229. 
Infirmities  of  the  weak  to  be  borne  with,  Rom.  425,  431;  sea 

Faults. 
Inheritance,  of  the  Christian  on  earth,  1  Cor.  219;  heavenly, 

Acts  377,  1  Pet.  15. 

Inner  man,  Rom.  240  sq.,  Eph.  124,  128. 
Inquiry,  spirit  of,  Acts  319,  320. 
Inquisition,  Rom.  Cith.,  Matt.  139,  405;  in  Spain,  John  484; 

use  of  crucifixion  by,  Matt.  523. 
Inscription,  over  the  cross,  Matt.  524,  Luke  373,  John  584; 

epistolary,  Rom.  57. 
Inspiration  of  the  apostles,  Acts  262,  273,   290,   2  Cor.  184, 

Note,  Thess.  43. 

Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  Rom.  116,  1  Cor.  229,  Tim.  107,  109; 
arguments  for,  Matt.  190,  Rom.  116,  Thess.  122;  indi 
cated  by  Chrisr,  John   334;  conditions  of,   Matt.  12; 
human  element  in,  Luke  13,  2  Cor.  los,  128,  133,  Tim. 
110 ;  nature  and  mode   of,   1  Pet.  18  sq. ;  theories  of, 
Matt.  11  sq.,  Tim.  110;  writers  unconscious  of,  2  Cor. 
108 ;  verbal,  1  Cor.  61 ;  works  on,  Matt.  12,  1  Cor.  143, 
Note,  Tim.  110. 
Instruction  in  the  church,  Acts  58. 
Installation  sermons,  text  for,  Rom.  442. 
Insurrection,  right  of,  Rom.  400.  Note,  401  sq. 
Intemperance,  Gal.  144,  Col.  56,  Eph.  194,   196.     See  Drnnk- 

en '  ess. 

Intercession,  of  Chr.s',  Luke  344,  John  511  sqq.,  Rom.  291, 
1  Job. i  46:  of  saints,  Mark  82,  1  John  46,  Ruv.  159  ;  of 
th  >  Spirit,  Rom.  276  sq.,  289. 

Intercessory  prayer,  see  Prayer;  of  Christ,  John  511  sqq. 
Interim  of  Charl.  a  V.,  M  irk  30. 

Intermedi  .te  state,  Matt.  401,  1  Cor.  349  sq.,  Thess.  78. 
Intoxication,  forms  of,  Eph.  194. 
Introduction  to  the  Scriptur-s,  Matt.  1,  13,  17;  to  the   New 

Testament,  ib.  1,  20  sqq.,  36. 

Invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  illustrative,  Matt.  423,  Note. 
Invitations,  to  a  feast,  Luko  224  sq. ;  of  the  gospel,  Matt.  214. 
Iota,  Matt.  109. 

Irony,  divine,  Matt.  209,  480,  538,  Mark   65,  14",   R^v.  137 ; 

legitimate  use  of,  1  Cor.  99;  Paul's   V.BO  of,  ib.  65;  in 

sacred  things,  Phil.  57. 

Irvingites,  Acts  36,  Thess  79. 

ISAAC,  a  type,  Gal.  118, 120  sqq.,  Heb.  188. 

Isagogics,  Matt.  12  sq. 

ISAIAH,  prophecy  of,  Luke  73;  eschatology  of,  Rev.  45. 
ISCARIOT,  Matt.  182.    Kee  Judas  I»cariot. 
Iscariotic  Psalm,  Acts  20. 
ISHMAEL,  a  type,  Gal.  119  sqq. 

,  the  high-priest,  Matt.  385. 


Israel,  glory  of,  Rom.  330.     ixe  Jews. 

Israelite,  John  95. 

Israelites,  their  history  an  example,  1  Cor.  207  ;  period  of 
their  stay  in  Egypt,  G  1.  77 ;  their  discontent  in  the 
wilderness,  Acts  124  sq.,  1  Cor.  199.  See  Jews. 

Isthmian  games,  1  Cor.  194. 

Italian  band,  Acts  191. 

"It  is  written,"  Paul's  use  of  the  formula,  1  Cor.  35,  93. 

IZATES,  Acts  221. 


Jabne,  Acts  97. 
acinth,  Rev.  387. 
ACOB,  his  vision  of  the  ladder,  John  97. 

Jacob's  well,  John  153. 

Jailer  at  Philippi,  conversion  of  the,  Acts  307,  309. 

JA1RUS,  faith  of,  Matt.  174,  Mark  50  sq.,  Luko  140  sq. ;  hii 
daughter  raised,  Matt.  173  sqq.,  Mark  49  tqq.,  Luka 
139  sqq. 

JAMBRES,  Tim.  105. 

JAMES,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  his  name,  Matt.  182 ;  typical 
character,  ib.  183 ;  called  "the  Less,"  Mark  154,  Acts 
227;  his  identity  with  "James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,"  discussed,  Matt.  255  sqq.,  Luke  96,  John  240 
241,  Acts  230,  1  Cor.  182,  Gal.  26  sq.,  38  sq.,  Jus.  10  sqq. 
Jude  5  sq. ;  his  address  to  tho  council  at  Jerusalem, 
Acts  280 ;  his  character,  ib.  2S3 :  sketch  of  his  lif .-,  Jaa 
14  sqq. ;  his  ecclesiastical  position,  ib.  16  sqq. 

,  "  the  brother  of  tlie  Lord,"  see  supra. 

,  the  son  of /ebedee,  his  name,  Matt  182;  call  of,  ib 

93;  typical  character,  ib.  1*3:  made  an  apostle,  Matt. 
182,  Luke  96 ;  rebuked  by  Christ,  Luke  162 ;  contrastoc 
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with  John,  Jobn  5  sq. :  his  relationship  to  Christ,  Luke 
^2  :  liis  death,  Acts  227  sqq.,  232  sq. 

JAMES,  Epistle  of,  its  author,  Jas.  'J  s.jq. ;  Hi  relation  to  tho 
Catholic  Ejistles,  t'6.  30;  Christology  of,  t'6.  78;  con- 
teats,  16.  31  sqq. ;  date  of  composition,  t'6.  -8;  dratli  of 
the  author,  it).  141;  its  de  tination,  t'6.  25  sqq.;  view 
of  faith  taken  in,  Rom.  145,  Jas.  28  sq.,  30.  82  sqq.,  87 
sq. ;  genuineness  of,  James  2isqq.,  78;  its  relation  to 
Epis  lo  to  the  Hebrews,  ih.  30;  New  Testament  pecu 
liar  ity  of,  t'6.,  16. ;  occasion,  .6.  25  tqq. ;  contrasted 
with  Paul's  views,  Rom.  145,  Jas.  28  sq.,  87  sqq.;  its 
relatioo  to  the  Paulinti  Epis'les,  Jas.  28  sq.;  its  i elation 
to  First  Epis'lu  of  Peter,  ift.  30 ;  place  of  composition, 
ili.  -7  sq. ;  wo  ks  on,  t6.  33  sq. 

Jamnia,  A<-ts  07. 

J  \NXKS,  Tim.  104  sq. 

JO-IH*  nist-s.  Mart.  172. 

JASON,  Acts  :U7,  Rom.  452. 

J;LS!>'T.  Rev.  ^Osq.;387. 

JEHOVAH,  Bom.  314,  Rev.  91 ;  representation  of  in  the 
Apocalypse,  Rev.  37  sq. 

JEREMIAH,  the  Book  of,  iU  cschatologv,  Rtv.  45. 

Juricho,  Matt.  308  sq. ;  curse  upon,  Lnke  2S7 ;  palace  of 
Archelaus  at  16.  201 ;  abode  of  priests  at,  t'6.  173. 

,  wilderness  of,  Matt.  81,  Luk«  173 

Jerusalem,  its  name  and  location,  Matt.  371;  abode  of  tho 
apostles  at,  Acts  12  sq. ;  Christ's  entiyinto,  Matt.  :;,"! 
eqq.,  Inki  203  sqq. ;  Hia  lamentation  over,  Luke.  221 ; 
the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  Acts  276  ;  church  at,  16. 
288,200,202  sqq.;  later  con  litimi  of.  Matt.  415;  de 
struction  of,  ib.  146,  422  sqq.,  53tl,  Maik  131,  133,  Luke 
267  sq.,  297  r-q..  317  sqq.,  Acts  43 ;  ext  nt  of,  Matt,  .vjl  ; 
keeping  of  fowls  in, t//.  47s,  JVote,  40S  ;  tlic  heavenly,  liul. 
11«,  120  sqq. ;  call-d  fie  Holy  City,  Matt.  H;  the  wonl 
used  for  Jews.  C!al.  115  ;  Paul's  visits  to,  Acts  JJ^,  '.',-•:> 
sqq. ;  Paul's  relations  to  the  Christ  ans  at,  Rom.  442 
Kote;  population  of,  Luke40  ;  representative,  Matt.  41(i ; 
compared  with  Rome,  Acts3iV2  ;  sepnlc  res  around.  Matt. 
413 ;  symbolic  character,  Luke  321 ;  works  on,  Matt. 
371.  ' 

,  the  new,  Rev.  363,  380  sqq.,  442,  444 ;  hymnology 

of,  ib.  301,  .Vote. 

Jeshimon,  Matt.  68. 

Jesting,  Eph.  179. 

JESUS,  signification  of  the  name,  Lnke  42,  Rom.  62,  Eph.  20; 
>am ••  as  Joshua,  Acts  130  ;  alms  a,  t'6.  355  ;  a  name  of 
llarabbas,  Luke  368. 

JESt'S  CHRIST,  life  of,  works  on  the,  Matt.  6  ;  g  nealogy  of, 
ib.  39,  48  sqq.,  Luke  C2  sq.;the  seed  of  Abiuham,  Matt. 
51,  Gal.  75  mq. ;  his  descent  Irom  David,  Matt.  51, Luke 
21,  Acts  47,  Rom.  60,  Tim.  94 ;  his  J  wish  d.  scent, 
Rom.  307, -OS;  early  histories  of,  Lnke  13;  his  miracu 
lous  conception,  ib.  21 :  bis  incarnation  a  n;irac'e,  ib. 
34,  40,  John  72  sq,  79;  his  birth,  Matt.  50,  57,  Luke  33 
sqq.,  55;  the  era  datBd  Iroui  his  I  ii  th,  Gal.  90  ;i  idled 
.I  —  us,  Matt.  48,  Luke  42  ;  his  subjection  n>  law,  Mark 
17,  Lnke42;  ci  cumcision  of,  Luke  42 ;  his  prescnta- 
ti  n  in  the  temple,  V>.  44  >qq.  ;  hU  May  in  Ezjpt,  Matt. 
63;  his  human  developmen  ,  Luke  47,  51  sq. ;  Irn  con 
versation  in  ihe  ten:  le,  i').  4'J  8qq.  ;  abode  of  at  Na/.a- 
retli,  Matt.  04,  Luke  51 ;  fii:al  obedience  of,  Lnke  5o  ; 
boyhood  of,  Luke  50  ,-q.,  Acts  22  ;  his  fir>t  w..id.«,  Luke 
51;  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Matt.  07,  91,  Mai  k  10, 
Jr  hll  123  ;  Ilia  f>ge,  Luke  C,2  ;  baptism  of.  Matt  76  i-qq., 
Mark  17  sq.,  Lukv>  57,  50  >qq.,  John  87  eq. ;  his  rela 
tion  to  John  the  15,ipiisr,  Matt.  69,  72  sq.,  74,  Luk.-  50  ; 
John's  testimony  to,  Jo)'ii  i .".,  ,*:>  t-qq.,  on,  142  r-qq.  140 ; 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon,  Matt.  70,  Luke  5>,  .'iO; 
temptati  n  of,  Matt.  H>  njq..  Mark  17  i-q.,  Lnke  (4  sqq.. 
CO;  tasting  of,  Matt.  81,  Luke  06;  ca-ls  first  d  sci|-li->, 
John  '.»!  M^I.,  ;  :i ;  li.sr.tny  in  Galilee,  Matt.  91  sq.,  Luke 
72;  announces  the  kingdom  <  f  heaven,  Mark  19;  per 
forms  miracle  at  Cana,  John  102  sqq  ;  Ins  relations  to 
Mary,  ib.  104  sq. ;  brothers  of,  Malt.  53, 182,  231  r-q., 
255  sqq..  Luk--  :il,  Us  MJ.,  J..hn  11"',  240  i-q.,  Acts  10, 1 
Cor.  1-2,  Gal.  2(i  sq.,  3S  .-.|..  James  l'i  M[q.,  18  r-qq.,,  Jude 
5  sq.,  12;  his  a'  od  i  at  Capernaum,  Matt.  90  »\  ,  I, nke 
77,  John  114  sq. :  goes  up  to  the  passnvrr,  John  115  ; 
cleanses  the  temple,  i>>.  114,  115  HI.,  110;  lorct  Us  his 
resurrection,  il>.  lls;  hi<  interview  with  Nic<ideniu», 
i!i.  1 22  sqq. ;  did  not  bni  ti/.e,  Hi.  141,  151  ;  journeys  from  t 
Judea  to  Galilee,  t6.  151  sq.,  106,  172  bq. ;  his  inierview! 
with  the  Samaritan  wunmi.,  Hi.  l.'.o  ,-q,|.;  heals  noble-; 
man's  son,  ib.  171,  173  sq.;  his  visit  to  Naznreth,  Luke 
72  sqq. ;  his  abo'ie  at  Capernaum,  Malt.  01  f q.,  Ma  k ' 
li'i  sq.,  Lnke  77  ;  calls  four  <.isciples,  Matt.  «3,  Mark  20 
sq.,  Luke  81  «q.,  8:!;  heals  a  demoniac  at  Capernaum, 
Mark  21  ^q.,  Luke  77  sq.;  heals  Pet>  r  s  mother-in-law,  • 
Matt.  158,  .Mark  23.  Lnke  7s ;  perf.unis  d  vers  miracles,' 
Matt,  lo*,  Mark  2.1,  Luke  79;  his  first  general  circuit 
of  Galil  e,  Matt.  '.'I  sq  ,  .Murk  21  sq..  I. nke  79,  John  180;' 
his  sermon  on  the  mo  nit,  Matt  '.>>  sqq  ,  Lok«  100  *qq.; 
the  draught  of  fishes.  Lake  M  s.jq. ;  heals  a  Ifcl«er, 
Matt.  150  sq.,  l.Vi,  Mark  25  MJ..  t.uk.  f>5  scj.  ;  leluins  to  i 
Capei-naum,  Mark  26;  heals  man  w.th  palsy,  Matt,  i 


166  gq.,  Mark  26  sqq.,  Luke  86 ;  accused  of  blasphemy, 
Matt.  166,  Mark  27,  John  187;  d.clares  his  Messiah- 
ship,  Matt.  167,  M-trk  27;  cal'.s  Matdiew.  Matt.  170, 
171,  Mark  29,  Luke  88  sq.,  9o.  91;  is  eiteitaued  l.y 
Matthew,  Mark  2  t,  L'ike  S8  sq.  ;  goes  to  the  ( 
the  second  time,  John  ISO;  heals  a  lame  nan,  i6.  1S3 
*q.,  103;  the  Jews  seek  to  kill  him,  ih  1V5;  bis  dis 
course  respecting  his  oneness  with  the  Father,  ('<.  1V7 
Sqq.,  190  ;  gives  prools  of  his  Messiahship,  ib.  103  >qq. ; 
his  disciples  pluck  grain  on  the  Sabbath,  Matt.  216 
cqq.,  Mark  31  sq.,  Luke  03  sq. ;  heals  man  with  with- 
e  ed  hand,  Matt.  218,  Mark  :$3,  Luke  03  sq.  ;  retins  to 
tlie  sea  of  Galil-e,  M  tt.  22(i  sq.  Ma  k  34;  chooses 
twelve  apostl  s.  Matt.  1H)  sqq.,  Mark  30  sq.,  55  sq.,  Luke 
05  sqq. ;  enters  Capernaum,  Matt.  150.  Luk*1  110;  heals 
centui  ion's  servant,  Matt.  151  cqq.,  Luke  110  »q.;  raises 
the  widow's  son,  Luke  112  sq. ;  vis. ted  by  Jolin  »  disci 
ples,  Matt.  2O3  sq.,  Luke  115  si|. ;  speaks  concerning 
John,  Matt.  2U5  sq<[.,  Luke  116  sqq. ;  denounci  s  clti*8 
of  Galilee,  Matt.  210  sq.,  Luke  167;  dines  in  lions-  of  a 
Piiarisee,  Lukn  120  sqq. ;  anointed  by  a  woman,  ih.  121 
Bqq. ;  Ins  second  journey  through  Galilee,  Matt.  178, 
Luke  125;  heals  a  blind  und  dumb  d«mon;ac,  Matt. 
223,  Luke  183  ;  reproves  Pharisees  for  b'asphemy,  Mai  t. 
'225  ,sq.,  Mark  30,  Luke  183  sqq.;  teaches  by  the  sea 
side  in  parables.  Matt.  239  sqq..  Mark  42  nq..  Lul;e  127 
sq.,  215  sq.  -stills  the  te upest,  Matt.  161,  Maik  4"..  Luke 
132  -qq. ;  heals  demoniacs  of  Gildara,  Matt.  114  *qq.  Mark 
46  sq.,  Luke  135  sqq. ;  i  ats  with  pui  licans  and  sinners 


.,  . 

at  Capernaum,  Matt.   170  sq.  ;  heals  diseased  woman, 
ib.  174,  Ma'k  4  i  sqq..  Luke  140;   lais.  s   Jairus'  ('augh- 


,     .        ,        ,  ., 

third  journey  thr  ugh  Galilee,  Matt.  178  sq.,  Mark  52  ; 
instructs  and  sen'ls  out  the  twelve  apostles,  Matt.  180 
Bqq  ,  185  sqq.,  Mark  55  sq.,  Luke  143  sq.  ;  perpl'  xitv  of 
Hero  I  respecting.  Matt.  261  sqq.,  Mark  57  sqq.,  Luke 
144  sq.;  feeds  five  thousand,  Matt.  2C5  sqq.,  Mark  CO, 
Luke  146  sq.,  JOMII  207  sqq.  ;  walks  upon  the  sea.  Matt. 
270  sqq.,  Mark  62.  John  213  sq.;  heuls  many  in  Genre- 
saret.  Matt.  276.  Mark  62-  discou--es  U(ion  the  bread 
of  life,  John  207  sq.,  211,  220  ;  turning  \  oiut  in  his  life, 
ib.  236  ;  rebukes  th  •  Pharisees,  Matt.  277  sq.,  Mark  t'4, 
74  sq.;  goes  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Matt. 
280,  Mark  67  sq.  ;  heals  daughter  of  Canaanitish  wo 
man,  Matt.  281  sqq.,  Mark  67  sq.  ;  returns  near  sea  of 
Galilee,  Matt.  284,  Mark  68;  h  -als  deaf  man,  Mark  60 
sq.  ;  heaU  many  nick,  Matt.  2S5;  feeds  four  thousand, 
ib.  2C4  sq.,  Jl.irk  72;  goes  to  Magdalen,  Matt.  286,  Mark 
72  ;  Pharisees  nsk  a  sign  of,  Matt.  2^7  sq.,  Mark  74,  75, 
Luke  1-7  sq.;  returns  t>  liethsaida,  Mark  76;  lieali 
blind  man,  iV  76  sq.  ;  vis.  ts  vicinity  of  C'icsares  Phi- 
lippi,  Matt.  2  4,  Mark  7S;  his  div.n  tv  confessed  by  Pe 
ter,  Matt.  2'.'  ;  sqq.,  Ma  k  70,  Lnke  140;  foretells  suffer 
ings  an  I  d.  atli,  Matt  302,  304,  Mark  78,  Luke  150  sq.  ; 
rebukes  Peter,  Matt.  303  ;  s|>eaks  of  his  second  coming, 
ib.  304  sq.,  Luke  150;  his  transfigurat  on.  Matt.  271,  3J»i 
sqq.,  Maik  so  sqq.,  Luke  152  Bqq.,  155;  heal*  d  rnouiac 
child,  .Matt.  314  sq.,  Mark  bo  sqq.,  Luke  157,  l"i'J  ;  returns 
toGal.l  e,  Matt.  316,  Mark  M'.r-q.,  John  2  issq.;  ton-tells 
Bufferings  and  death,  Matt.31ii  sq.,  Mark  87,  Luke  !.">>>  ; 
pays  tribute,  M.itt.  31  8  sqq.  ;  places  a  child  as  an  exam 
ple  of  greatness,  t'6.  323  «q.,  Mark  89,  01;  reproves  bigo 
try  of  tin  oiscipl  s,  .Mark  80  s.|q.,  Luke  15^  ;  discoiiries 
on  humilitv  an  1  offences,  Matt.  323  sqq.,  Mark  89  eqq.; 
e  Joins  forgiv«ii"88,  Matt.  332;  rela  o-t  parable  ot  un 
forgiving  servant,  16.  33  sqq.  ;  sends  out  the  S  v- 
enty,  Lnke  166  »q.,  169  sq..;  sets  out  for  Jerusalem.  i&. 
161,  John  244  ;  heals  ten  lepers,  Luke  2*3  «q.  ;  tea,  lie^ 
In  the  temple,  John  24")  ;  dispu'es  with  Jews,  ib.  246 
Bq  i.  ;  an  adulteress  brougut  to  h  m,  i6.  20S  sqq.  ;  pro- 
ilaims  himself  the  light  of  the  woild.  16.  277  sqq.:  dis- 
coi.rses  concerning  Abraham's  r-eed,  i.'i.  2>7  scjq.:  .d-ws 
seek  to  stone  him,  ib.  299;  In  als  blind  mmi,  tb.  305 
Bqq.;  speaks  of  himself  as  the  l)oor.  l'i.  317  sqq.,  325  ; 
as  the  Good  Shepherd.  il>.  321  ?qq.,  325  ;  dissens.om  of 
Jews  respecting,  ti.  325;  le-visits  Jerusalem  at  feant 
of  the  dedication,  ifc.  3-9  sqq.  ;  disputes  with  the  Jews 
who  seek  to  stone  him,  ib.  3-10  s  iq.  ;  withdraw*  t  >  Pe- 
niea,  lit.  :i;4;  raises  Lazarus,  ifc  339  sqq.;  Jews  take 
counsel  against  him.  tfc.  362  bqq.  ;  withdraws  10  Eph- 
'  - 


.  sqq.;      eas   mnn    w          ropsy,  t>.    .        «  ;.  ; 

d»l  vers  various  parai.les,  ift.  r26  sqq.  ;  his  pre 
cepts  respect  ng  divorce,  Mutt.  338  >qq.,  Mark 
96  sq.  ;  blesses  children.  Matt  32,  MaiK  98  sq., 
Lnke  276  cq.  ;  iuter»iew  with  rich  \oung  man,  Matt. 
34»  sirl.,  Mark  100  cq.,  Luku  278  sqq.  ;  his  view-  eon- 
cerniui?  riches,  Matt.  344  sqq.,  Mark  HU,  Luke  2,0 
sq.  ;  delivers  parable  oflaborers,  Matt.  352  sqq.;  predict*. 
sufferings  aud  dvath,  tb.  360,  Mark  1U3  sq.,  Luke  281 
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sqq.  ;  answers  request  of  .Tames  and  John,  Matt.  363 
sq.,  Mark  106;  heals"  blind  men  near  Jencli  >,  Matt. 
3ft),  Mai  k  10S,  Luke  282  sq. ;  visit*  Zaccheus,  Luke 
285  tqij.;  his  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds,  ib.  289  sqq.; 
goes  r0  Bjthauy,  Mark  110,  Luke  293,  John  370:  an- 
oint»d  at  Bethany,  Matt.  462  sq.,  465,  Mark  133,  John 
371  gq.  ;  his  entry  iuto  Jerusalem,  Matt.  371  sqq.,  Mark 
110  sq.,  Luke  293  sqq.,  John  377  sqq. ;  weeps  over  it, 
Luke  29?  sqq, ;  curves  the  fig-tree,  Matt.  380  sq.,  Mai  k 
112  sq. ;  cleanses  the  temple,  Matt.  375  sqq..  Mark  113 
sq.,  Luke  298  sqq. ;  his  controversy  with  ihe  priests 
and  elders,  Matt.  385  sq.  Mark  115  sq.,  Luke  301  sq. ; 
relates  parable  of  the  two  sons,  Matt.  380 ;  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen,  Matt.  387  sq.,  Mark  117  sq., 
Luk«302sq.;  of  the  marriage  supper  M  .tt.  389  ;  his 
controversies  with  the  Pharisees,  HerodUn-',  Saddu- 
cees  and  scribes,  Matt  395  sqq.,  399  nqq.,  402  sqq., 
Mark  119  sqq.,  Mike  305  sqq.,  312  sqq. ;  denounce- 
scribes  and  Pnarisees,  Matt.  408  sqq.,  M»rk  126.  Luki 
313;  discourses  concerning  Ust  things,  Matt.  421  sqq., 
Mark  129  sqq..  L'ike3l7  sqq-,  323  sqq.;  delivers aever.il 
parables.  .Matt.  434  sq.,  437  sq.,  442  sqq. ;  discourses 
concerning  the  final  judgment,  Matt.  447  sqq. ;  history 
of  his  Passion,  Matt.  453  sqq.,  Mirk  137  sqq.,  Luke 
330,  John  543 ;  Jews  conspire  against,  Matt.  40),  Mark 
13s,  Luke  33(J ;  close  of  his  public  ministry,  John  389; 
c  lebrates  the  Passover  and  institutes  the  Lord's  Sup 
per,  Matt.  408  sqq.,  Mark  140  sq..  Luke  332  sqq..  338 
sqq.,  John  40)  t,q.,  428,  1  Cor.  209  sqq.,  213;  predicts 
Peter's  denial,  Matt.  478,  Mark  141,  Luke  341,344, 
John  427  ;  his  farewell  discourses,  Luke  340  sq.,  John 
405,  422,  433,  461,  496  sqq.;  his  intercessory  prayer, 
John  511  sqq. ;  in  Gethsemane,  Matt.  478  sqq  ,  Ma  k 
]43  sq.,  Luke  345  sqq  ,  John  544,  546,  Heb.  102:  his  ar 
rest  Matt.  485  sqq.,  Mark  141  sq.,  Luke  350  sqq. ;  be 
fore  Annas,  Luke  353.  John  552 ;  before  Caiap^as, 
Matt.  49D  sqq.,  Mark  146,  Luke  853,  John  554;  bef  .re 
the  Sanhedriu,  Matt.  491  sqq.,  Mark  146  sq.,  Luke  3o6 
sqq.  ;  his  silence,  Matt.  492,  ,94,  514,  Luke  358,  John 
368:  accused  of  blasphemy,  Matt.  493;  sentenced  to 
death,  ib.  493  sq.,  Luke  366;  denied  by  Peter,  Matt.  497 
i»qq.,  Mark  147,  Luke  354,  John  553  sqq. ;  taken  befori 
Pilate,  Matt.  502  sqq.,  510  sqq.,  Mark  148  sq.,  Luke  359 
8(i.,  John  561  sqq. ;  sent  to  Herod,  Luke  361 ;  scourg  d, 
Matt.  512  sq.,  Mark  149,  John  567  ;  mocked,  Matt.  514, 
Mark  151,  Luke  362;  his  crucifixion,  Matt.  519  cqq.. 
Mark  151  sq.,  Luke  372  sqq  ,  378,  John  583  sqq.  ;  his  suf 
ferings  on  toe  cross,  Matt.  523,  526,  530,  Mark  143  sqq., 
Luke  346  sqq.,  372,  John  587  ;  his  cry  on  the  cross. 
Matt.  526,  5:W;  his  seven  words,  ib.  527,  Luke  372  sqq.; 
his  thirst,  John  587  sq. ;  his  promise  to  the  thi->f. 
Luke  376  sq. ;  cause  of  his  death,  Matt.  523,  *37,  John 
588,597;  effects  of  his  death,  see  De-ith  of  Christ;  h  s 
burial,  Matt.  535,  Mark  154,  Luke  383,  John  599;  his 
resurrection,  Matt.  540  sqq.,  561,  Mark  156,  159,  106, 
Luke  385  sqq.,  John  603  sqq.,  Acts  253,  436,  Rom.  6i, 

164,  258,419,  1  Cor.  310  sqq.,  322  ;  his  appearances  alter 
the  resurrection.  Matt.   540,  545,  Mark  159,  161,  Lnke 
390,396,  Jolm  609,  615,  621,  629,  I  Cor.  310;  questions 
Peter,  John  638  sqq.;   hia  word  concerning  John,  i'). 
647  ;  last  words  to  his  disciples,  Matt.  550  sqq.,   Mark: 
161,  Luke  400  sqq. ;  his  ascension,  Matt.  559,  561,  Mark 

165,  Luke  402  sqq.,  Acts  8. 

-,  his   relation  to  Aaron,  Heb.   106;   abandonment 


of,  Luke  348;  his  abasement,  Matt.  60,  65 ;  compared 
with  Adam,  Rom.  173,  178,  Note,  181,  196,  1  Cor.  339; 
adoration  of,  Phil.  36,  38;  second  advent  of,  see  Ad 
vent;  an  advocate,  1  John  44,  4(5  ;  affections  of,  John 
357;  his  age,  Lnke  6^,  John  298;  contrasted  with  A'- 
exander.  L/ike  296  ;  all-sufficiency  o',  Acts  277;  angeli  •. 
appearances  in  the  history  of,  Matt.  549,  Mark  IS, 
Luke  3S  sqq.,  69,  386,  John  6U  ;  »nger  of,  Mark  34, 
Luke  192,  John  3">3;  working  through  the  apostl-  s. 
Acts  262,  273;  su iden  appearances' of,  John  242;  his 
Htonement,  nee  Atonement ;  being  of,  Col.  48  ;  his  union 
with  believers,  Acts  166;  blood  of,  see  Blood:  body  of, 
see  Body  :  tin  bread  of  life,  John  207  cq.,  211,  229;  as 
bridegroom,  Luke  90 ;  brothers  of,  see  Brothers  of 
Dinst;  calmness  of,  Matt.  174,  374.  481,  Luke  74,  32S, 
33t,  John  300;  the  central  point  of  the  word  of  G  d, 
M.ut.  30;  character  of,  Luk«-  218,  334,  338.  John  399,  I 
John  45  ;  his  regard  for  cnildren.  Matt,  323  sqq.,  Ma-  k 
99,  Luke  117,  276  sq. ;  praised  by  children,  Matt.  378 
K}. ;  the  ceatre  of  Christianity,  Acts  220:  dependence 
of  Christians  upon,  John  480,  1  Cor.  228.  James  122  ; 
the  lifi  ol  Christians,  Thess.  12;  his  relation  to  Chris 
tians.  Heb.  74;  church  r.f,  1  Cor.  220;  the  foundation 
of  the  church,  M'tt.  293  sqq.,  1  Cor.  75,  78;  head  of 
the  church,  Acts  166,  Kph.  63,  64  ;  hi*  judgment  on  tho 
chU'Ch,  Matt.  437  *q.,  439;  protection  of  the  rhiirch, 
Ac's  232;  his  relation  to  the  church,  Matt.  389,  C"l. 
28;  coming  to,  John  99;  compassion  of,  Matt.  158, 
Mark  62,  82,  Luke  SO,  147,  Heb.  62  64  sqq.,  93,  99  sq.; 
•conduct  of,  Matt.  209,  Luke  105 ;  confession  of,  Malt. 


197,  299;  his  consciousness,  .John  283;  his  knowledge 
of  contingencies,  Matt.  211;  contrasted  with  his  ad 
versaries,  John  299 :  contrasts  In  his  life,  Matt.  87, 
214,268,  315,360,  374,  457  sq.,  481,  Marie  59,  ho;  his 
corporeality  in  heaven,  Acts  165  sq. ;  in  what  sense  a 
creator,  Matt.  267,  268,  John  57,  61  ;  cross  of,  see  Cross  ; 
made  a  cursefor  us,  Gal.  69,  71  sq. ;  prophecy  of  Daniel 
respe  ting,  Matt.  161 ;  contrasted  with  David,  Mark 
125  ;  his  raising  of  tin  dead,  Luke  113  sq. ;  his  death, 
Matt.  457,  John  132  sq.,  323  Bq.,  Rom.  134  sq.,  207,  2 
Cor.  96  sq.,  I  John  34,  Heb.  139,  159;  deliverance 
through.  Gal.  15;  denial  of,  Matt.  197;  dependence  of 
Christians  ou,  John  480,  1  Cor.  228,  Jas.  Iz2  ;  descrip 
tion  of  by  Leutulus,  Luke  170;  his  dignity,  Matt.  2U; 
discourses  of,  John  198,  199,  216  sq  ,  Acts  9  ;  his  al 
leged  dissimulation,  Luke  392;  divinity  of,  nee  Divini 
ty  ;  the  door,  John  317  sq. ;  education  of,  John  246, 
252;  spiritual  elevation  of,  Matt.  214;  compared  with 
Elijah,  ib.  279,  282,  Mark  07 ;  Elisha  a  type  of,  Matt. 
73;  time  of  the  end  unknown  to,  Mark  132,  133;  his 
power  over  his  enemies,  Matt.  460;  equality  with  God, 

1  Cor  22;  Pnil.  33  sq.,  37  ;  eternity  of,  John  54  ;  exal 
tation  of,  Acts'  9J,  136,  165,  Eph.  66,  Phil.  34  sq  ,  37, 
Heb.  28,  31  ;  his  example,  Matt.  127,  2  Cor.  141,  147, 
Phil.  37,  Thess.  19,  1  Pet.  50 ;  expiation  of,  John  86  sq., 

2  Cor.  102,  Eph.  36,  Heb.  158  sq.,  1  Pet.  49;  faithful 
ness  of,  Rom.  129;  his  relation  to  the  Father,  Matt. 
268,  Luke  169,  John  50.  55,  60,  187  sq.,  283,332,447; 
image   of  the  Father,  2   Cor.  69 ;  feasts  of.  John  198; 
fellowship  with,  Rom.  168, 1  Cor.  26  135.  137.  Heb.  55, 
63;  fHinale  friends  of,  Luke  126;  flesh   of,  John  223; 
following,  Matt.   303;  his    foreknowledge,  Luke   192, 
334;  had  no  need  of  forgiveness.  Matt.  124;  friendship 
with,  John  466;  addressed  as  God,  Acts  170;  his  good 
ness  in  severity,  Matt.  381;  his  glorification,  John  427, 
516,   525;  glory  of,   Matt.  349  sq.,  John  79,  2  Cor.  08; 
his    descent    into     Hades,    Matt.    229,    Acts    47,    49, 
Eph.  140,   I   Pet.   67  sqq.,    74,  75,  Rev.  376  sq.;    head 
of,    ib.  438;   his   healing    power,    Luke    140:     high- 
priest   a   type   of,   Rom.  168,    H«b.  97  sqq.,   124,   142, 
144  ;  his  history  valuable,  Heb.  55;    the  centre  of  his 
tory,  Acts  328,  Rom.  164;  his  holiness,  Acts  68;   rela 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to,   Luke  22,  60,  04,  John  45O, 
Rom.  257;  his  custom  of  teaching  in  the  house,  Mark 
97  ;  his  humanity.  Matt.  382;  see  Nature;  his  humilia 
tion,  Luke  343,  John  79,  Ph  1.  34  i-q.,  37  ;  humilin  of, 
Matt.  214,  Mark  89,  108,  Luke  34.   148,  279  sq.,  John 
379  ;  his  incarnation,  John  72  sq  .  79,  Rom.  61,  2  John 
192 ;  his  intercession,  Luke  344,  Rom.  291,  1  John  140  ; 
ironv  of,  Matt.  480;  his  lament  over  Jerusalem.  Matt. 
415  sqq  ,  Luke  221 ;  Jewish  expectations  of.  John  2">0; 
his  appearance  at  Jewish  leasts,  ib.  252;  motive  of  the 
Jews  for  persecuting,  ib.  199;  his  views  of  Jewish  piety, 
M  irk  127 ;  contrasted  with  John  the  Baptist,  Matt.  69, 
72  sq.;  74,  207  sqq.;  relation  of  John  to,  Luke  82  sq. ; 
Joseph  a  type  of,  Acts  116;  joy  of.  Luke  108;  his  de 
scent  from  Judah,  Heb.  134 ;  his  choice  of  Judas,  fee 
Judas;  the  Judge,  Matt.  447  sqq,  450,  John  131,  Acts 
328,  2  Cor.  85, 127  sq..  2  Pet.  53  ;  his  judgment  on  the 
church,    Matthew  434  sq ,   437,  439;     a  king,   Luke 
295,    303,    Acts    99,     205 ;     kingdom    of,     see    King 
dom;    divine    knowledge   of,    Matthew  161,   166  sq  , 
430,  Mark  132,  John  95,  99,    119,   160:  the   Lamb   of 
God,  John  80  sq. ;  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  1  Cor. 
118,  119;  his  regard  for  law,  Matt.  481,  Mark  17.  Luke 
42,94;  his  relation   to   the   law,   Ma<t.  110,   112  nq.. 
Luke  94,  John  273.  Rom.  342.  353,  Gal.  99  sq.,  Kph.  93, 
102;  letter  of  Lentulus   describing   him.    Luke   170 ; 
liberty  in,  Gal.  40;  the  life  and  light  of  men,  John  58, 
61.  69,  198,  277,  283;  called  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
K.--V.  157;  the  look  of,  Lake  101;  the  one  Lord,  Eph. 
142 ;  Lordship  of,  Rom.  419,  427;  love  for,   John  412, 
415;  love  of,  Acts  162,  Rom.  284,  Eph   12S;  see  Love  ; 
lowliness  of,  John  379;  his  views  of  marriage,  Matt. 
338  sqq.,  Mark  97,  John  167;  mediation  of,  1  Cor  323, 
Eph.  49,    Tim.  29  sqq.,   Heb.  31;  meekness   of,    Matt. 
486;  a  mercy-seat,  Rom.  132  sq.;  the   Messiah,   M*tt. 
145,  177,  204",  Mark  27;  mildness  of,  Luke  159,  16:',  sq.; 
ministry  of,  Matt.  365,  Heb.  73;  h  s  miracles,  see  Mira 
cles;  liis   mission,  Rom.  253,   and   see  \Vork:of;  the 
model  man,  John  98  sq.;  Moses  a  type  of,  A'  ts  120  sq  ; 
mother  of,  see  Mary  ;  use  of  his  name  in  baptism,  Matt. 
558;  prayer  in  the  name  of,  see  Name;  nativity  of,  see 
Nativity;  nature  of.  see  Nature;  nearness  of.  Phil.  67; 
his  obedience,  Matt.  365 ;  his   occupation.  Mark   53; 
his  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  Luke  75,  John  607 ; 
Old  Testament  pronhecies  of,  Matt.  304  sq..  2  Cor.  61 
his  regard  for  the  Old  Testament,  Luke  314;  Parables 
of,  see  Parables;  his  paradoxical   sayings,    Matt.  160, 
Note;  his  participation  in  human  sufferings,   Heb  99; 
pa-sion  of,  see  Passion;  the  pa-sover  a  type  of.  Matt. 
459  sq.;  patience  of,  Thfga.  151,  163.   1    Pet.  46;  the 
Prince  of  poace,  Matt.  372  Bq.;  our   peace,  Eph.  102 ; 
peace  of,  John  503;  relation  to  his  people,  John  143, 
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146,  Acts  337  ;  his  perfection,  Act*  277,  Heb.  107;  per- 
8..n  of,  Acts  48,  Col.  27,  Phil.  33  sqq.,  37  nqq.,  1  .lohn 
33  sq.;  a  physician,  Luke  90;  his  uvuidance  of  politi 
cal  temptations,  Matt.  373;  portrait  of.  Lake  140;  his 
poverty  2  Cor.  141,  147;  prayers  of,  see  Prayer;  his 
preaching.  Matt.  253  sq.,  Luke  73  sqq.;  his  precaution, 
John  241 ;  pre-existence  of,  ib.  50,  53,  75,  298,  300, 
Rom.  2)2,  Gal.  99;  his  triumph  over  prejudices,  Mark 
5J;  his  presence,  Eleb.  31  sq.;  priesthood  of,  Acts  205, 
Heb.  142.  144;  a  prince,  Acts  99.  Rev.  92;  promise  of, 
Matt.  3  0;  a  prophet,  Luke  75,  Acts  205;  distinguished 
from  the  prophets.  Heb.  30  sq. ;  his  use  of  proverb-", 
M;itt.  l:U,  Note,  233,  Luke  73;  his  piovid-uce,  Matt. 
179,  Luke  141;  putting  on  of.  Gal.  9i;  his  quickening 
work,  John  199;  bis  life  a  ransom,  Mitt.  3G~>,  1  Peter 
50;  his  relationship^  Ji>hn5S6;  110  reini-sion  without, 
Horn.  131;  requirements  •  f.  Luk«  104;  his  retirement. 
Matt.  100,  .Vote,  221,  Mark  24;  the  embodiment  of 
revelation,  Matt.  2  sq.,  Acts  252,  1  Cor.  202;  his  views 
of  riches,  Matt.  344  sq.:  righteousness  of,  id.  200  sq., 
Rom.  254,  2&3.  1  Cor.  75,  78;  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
Heb.  27  sq.;  his  teaching*  concerning  the  Sabbath, 
Matt.  217  sq..  Mark  32,  Luk  94.  John  185  sq.;  talva- 
tion  through,  the  main  doctrine  of  Christianity,  Rom. 
138  sq.;  sanctific ition  of,  John  521 ;  a  living  Saviour, 
Luke  37,  Acts  99,  1G5,  Tit.  G;  his  appeals  to  ticripture, 
Luke  94;  testimony  of  Scripture  to,  John  196;  seek 
ing,  16.  251;  his  self-consciousness,  Luke  291,  343;  self- 
denial  ib.  124,  2  Cor.  141,  147  ;  sentence  of,  Mutt.  493, 
502,  Luke3G6;  a  servant,  Matt.  365,  Luke  229,  Acts 
68;  service  of.  Matt.  161,  Note.  John  166;  severity  of 
his  language,  Matt.  409;  sighing  of,  ib.  288,  Mark  70. 
74.  75;  silence  of,  Matt.  234.  492,  494,  514;  his  injunc 
tion  of  silence  on  those  healed,  ib.  151,  Murk  22,  50, 
Luke  85,  141 ;  sinles-'ness  of,  Luke  68  sq.,  John  294  sq  ; 
his  intercourse  with  sinners,  Mark  2S  sq.,  Luke  23.") ; 
Bisters  of,  Matt.  25G  sqq  ,  Mark  5:5:  his  social  nature, 
John  104;  eonship  of,  Matt.  319,  John  74,  Note,  187, 
Rom.  56;  scenes  of  sorrow  in  his  life,  Matt.  214;  his 
final  sovereignty,  Phil.  38;  spirit  of,  Rom.  257;  his 
subjection  to  the  Father,  1  Cor.  320  sq. ;  his  submis 
sion,  Matt.  365,  479.  482;  his  sufferings,  John  503,  Arts 
809,  446,  Eph.  178,  Col.  37,  II«b.  55;  compared  to  the 
pun,  Luke  50:  sympathy  of.  Heb  98  sqq.;  as  a  teacher, 
Matt.  2:J3,  Luke  107,  218,  John  245,  Acts  9  ;  tempera 
ment  of,  Luke  163;  his  relation  to  the  temple,  Matt. 
377  ;  his  Irequent  temptations,  Luke  69 ;  a  testator, 
Heb.  162  ;  skilled  in  reading  the  thoughts.  Matt.  161, 
166;  his  prohibition  of  titles,  Matt.  410;  titles  of: 

Alpha,  Rev.  93; 

Beginn  ng  of  C  eation,  Rev.  135; 

Christ,  Matt.  48,  Rom.  64  Eph.  20; 

The  Door,  John  31 7; 

First-Born  of  the  Dead,  Rev.  92; 

Fisher  of  men,  Mark  20: 

Galilean.  Matt.  497,  John  263,  Note; 

Jesus,  Matt.  48,  Luke  42,  Eph.  20; 

Just  One,  Acts  400; 

King  of  the  Jew«,  Matt.  61 ; 

Lamb  of  Ood.  John  86; 

Lord,  Luke  36,  1  Cor.  21.  22; 

Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  Mark  32; 

Nazarene,  Mutt,  64; 

Omega,  Rev.  93,  30 1; 

Prin-  e  of  outcast  children,  Matt.  61; 

Prince  of  kings,  Rev.  92  ; 

Prince  of  peace,  Matt.  372  sq.; 

Resurrection  and  life,  John  351,  357 ; 

Root  of  David,  Rev.  157  ; 

Saviour,  Luke  37; 

Searcher  of  hearts,  Mark  27 ; 

Good  Shepherd,  John  317  cqq.,  821,  331 ; 

Son  of  David,  Matt.  176,  Mark  129,  John  99; 

Son  of  God,  Matt.  492,  494,  John  74.  96,  98; 

Bon  of  man.  Malt  IfiO  sq.,  1  Cor.  71 ; 

'I  he  Vine,  John  4G1 ; 

The  Way,  ib.  437,  419; 

The  Wisdom  of  Ood,  Luke  191  sq.; 

Faithful  Wi'ncss,  Rev.  91,  135; 

The  Word,  John  54  sqq.,  Jas.  54,  57  sq.; 
truth  and  grace  of,  1  Cor.  31;  ttie  realized  essence  of 
types,  John  167;  ubiquity  i-f.  Heb.  99;  union  with. 
1  John  58;  his  uui'v  with  God,  John  332,  335,  622, 
Gal.  81  si|q.;  the  point  of  unity.  Col.  GO;  his  vicarious 
sacrifice,  Eph.  118,  178,  Tim.  29,  31,  1  Pet.  47,  49,  66; 
views  of.  1  Cor.  31,  Gal  160:  volimrarines*  of  his  acts, 
John  79;  walking  alter.  1  John  51  sq.:  weeping  of, 
)  like  297  snq.,  John  354  sq  ;  his  wisdom.  Matt.  361, 
397,  Luke  97,  107  sq.,  147;  his  relations  wiih  woman, 
Luke  12G,  John  15  i,  167;  hi-i  wonder  at  unbelief  and 
faith.  Mark  54,  L  ke  111;  word  and  deed  united  in, 
Luke  79;  his  work,  Luke  155,  Acts  205,  Eph.  102,  Col. 
28,  48,  1  J  .hn  40.  107  ;  his  relation  to  the  world,  Jobu 
60  sq.,  Col.  28;  bis  writing,  John  272,  274. 


Jew,  meaning  and  uses  of  the  name,  John  83  sq.,  Rom.  108, 
1  Cor.  38,  2  Cor.  S5  sqq ,  Rev.  182. 

Jews,  the,  descent  from  Abraham  their  bmnt,  Luke  56,  John 
288;  number  of,  at  Alexandria,  Acts  109;  almsgiving 
a  token  of  piety  among.  Matt.  122;  assumption  ol. 
Luke  322;  boast  of,  Matt.  382;  bond  gp  of.  John  288 
sq.;  burial  customs  a'liong,  Mat'.  100,  Mark  60;  their 
cens  "riousness,  M-itt.  208  ;  ceremon  es  of,  ib.  105 ;  their 
hatred  of  Christ,  Luke  331,  John  199  ;  the  r  reproaches 
of  Chr  st,  John  2-32  ;  their  rejection  ot  Christ,  M  itt. 
171  Mirk  54,  Luke  360;  judgments  of  Christians 
upon,  Rom.  374,  377;  their  religion  pre|«ir.itory  to 
Chris-ianity,  John  161;  modern,  Iheir  relation  to 
Christianity,  Luke  322;  mission  of  the  church  to, 
Thess.  44  uq.;  condemnation  of,  Matt.  382;  presort 
condition  of,  Luke  322;  corruption  of,  Rom.  109  sq.; 
conversion  of,  Acts  477,  Rom.  373  sq  ,  2  '  or.  TO.  61; 
crucifixion  of.  by  Titus,  Mutt.  530;  curse  invoked  on, 
ib.512,  515;  their  law  respecting  the  dead,  ib.  41  <; 
moral  decay  <  f,  John  270 ;  dispersion  of.  Acts  37  ;  divi 
sion  of,  Thess.  45;  excommunication  among,  Matt.  329 
sq.,  Job  i  310.  Rom.  302,  Note,  303;  exon-ism  among, 
Luke  18.1,  Acts  a~>3  ;  their  fanaticism.  John  264.  300; 
lasting  among,  Matt.  122,  126,  Acts  456;  fate  of,  Rom. 
374;  feasts  of,  John  198,  252  ;  (tarmenis  of,  Matt.  173, 
275.  410;  their  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  Acts  201,  Roui. 
114;  tueir  estimation  of  the  Gentiles,  Matt.  281  ^q., 

1  Cor.  -14,  Note;  the  gospel  first  preacl.ed  to.  Matt.  185; 
contrasted  with  the  Greeks,  Eph.  104;  hardening  of, 
John  397,  402,   Rom.  313  sqq.,   362.   373:  history   of, 
works  on.  Matt.  6  ;  their  idolatry,  Acts  124  sq. ;  num 
ber  of  slain  at  Jerusalem,  Luke  321 ;  their  bondage  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  2  Cor.  60;  their  perversion  of  the 
law,  Matt.  339,  34'>;  unwise  liberality  towards,  Luke 
322;  their  marriage  cu-toms.  Matt.  170,  208,  399,   436 
cq.,  John  143;  marriage   with    heathen   forbidden   to, 
Acts   298;  measures  o',   Matt.    245,    Luke   246;  their 
expectations  of  the   Messiah,   nee   Messiah;  missions 
among,  Matt.  411  sq.;  estimated   number  if,   ib.  563, 
Note;  use  of  p;irabies  among,   16.  233;  Paul's  sorrow 
over,  Rom.  300  sq.;  prerogatives  ol,  ib.  306  sq.;  punish 
ment  of,  Luke  303;  their  laws  respecting  punishment, 
Rom.  3;  deprived  of  the  right  of  capital  punishment, 
John  563  sq.;  rejection  of,  Rom.  341  s*qq..  373;  restora 
tion  of.  ib.  374.  M77 ;  their  righteousness   a  failure,  ib. 
333;  rev  It  against  ihe  Romans,  Jas.  25;  expulsion  of 
from  R  .me.  Acts  334,  Rom.  31  pq.,  398,  Hev.  59;  their 
exclusion  from  Christian  salvation,  Rom.299*qq.;  their 
priority  in  respect  lo salvation,  ib.  74;  their  hatred  of 
the  Samaritans,  Luke  161,  John  15n,  152,  166;  schools 
among,  Acts  399;  sects  •  f    Matt.  4*n);  the  nation  a 
typical  servant  of  God,  Rev.  18^  ;  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  name,  i6.  27  ;  modes  of  teaching  amomr.   Matt. 
233  sq.,  Mark  53;  their  mode  of  reckoning  time.  Matt. 
226,  Luke  1»7;  their  custom  in  respect  lo  -rades.  A  ta 
335;  a  type  of  nations,  Rom.  33t;  unbelief  of,   Matt. 
553,  Mark  53  sq.,  Luke  111,  29o.  John  28*.  39:».   Rom. 
299  sqq.,  341  sqq  ,  350  sqq..  353,   B74  ;  weather-signs 
among,  Matt.  287,  Luke  208  ;  their  placea  of  worship, 
Acts  3J4. 

JEZEBEL,  Rev.  121  sq. 

Jezreel,  plain  of.  Matt.  556. 

JOANNA,  Luke  125  sq. 

JOB,  book  of,  Rev.  8.  , 

JOEL,  prophecy  of,  Acts  40  sq. 

JOHN,  the  apostle,  his  name,  Matt.  182,  John  2:  his  parents, 
John  4  sq.;  his  relationship  to  Christ,  Luke  82  sq.; 
called  to  be  an  apostle,  Matt.  93,  Luke  9G;  bin  train- 
iiig  for  his  work,  Matt.  326;  his  house,  ib.  351;  at 
Christ's  tomb,  John  604  sq.;  Christ's  word  respecting 
his  death.  il>.  647  sqq.:  in  Ephesus,  John  11,  Rev.  59; 
on  Patuuos,  John  11  *q..  Rev.  59  sqq.,  103 ;  liis  death. 
Matt.  3fi4,  John  12;  legends  respecting,  John  12;  a 
representative  apostle,  Rom.  1  sq.;  his  rharacter,  John 

2  sq.;  Christ's  love  for,   ib.  412,   416;  his   longing  for 
Christ's  second  coming.  Rev  4;  contrasted  with  Abra 
ham,  John  7;  with  James,  ib.  6;  with  John  the  Bap 
tist,  ib.  6;  with  Judas,  ib.  7;  with   Mary,   ib.  7;  with 
Paul,  ib.  9,  14;  with  Peter,  i6.  4,   8  sq.;  his   courage. 
Matt.  363  sq.;  his  account  of  the  crucifixion,  John  588, 
599;  his  accounts  of  the   miracles,  ib.   108  sq.;   hit) 
modesty,  ib.  92,  99;  his  zeal,  Mark  37,  Luke  162. 

— ,  the  Gospel  according  to,  analysis  of,  John  16  sqq., 
:i")  *q>i.;  contrasted  with  the  Apocalypse.  John  14  eq., 
Rev.  56  sq.;  attacks  on,  John  x.  sq.;  its  character  and 
import,  ib.  15  sqq.;  commentaries  on,  ib.  xii.  sqq.:  its 
relation  to  Ebionism,  ib.  23;  compared  with  First 
Epistle  of  John,  1  John  8,  16,  20;  its  genuineness, 
Matt.  213,  John  x.  sqq.,  24  sqq..  31;  its  relation  to 
Gnosticism,  John  23;  fundamental  idea  of,  ib.  41; 
introduction  to,  ib.  v.  cqq.;  miracles  recorded  in,  ib. 
21  sq.;  objections  to,  ib.  29  sq.;  place  of  composition, 
ib.  33  sq.;  prologue  to,  ib.  49  «qq.;  its  purpose  and 
tendency,  i6.  626;  its  reality,  U>.  'M  »q. ;  its  relation  to 
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the  other  Gospc-ls,  Matt.  2<)9,  213,  431,  454  sqq..  480, 
486,  490  sq.,  Luko  321,  J..hn  22  eq.,  40,  49;  Kenan 
upon,  Jolin  31,  Note;  its  blgnfflration  und  mission,  ib. 
34  sq. ;  its  some  s  and  design.  Hi.  32  sq.;  its  style,  ib. 
xi.,  Note;  its  symbolism,  ib.  18  sqq  ;  testimonies  to, 
ib.  vi.  sqq.;  time  of  composition,  ib.  33  sq. ;  unity  of, 
ib.  21  sq.;  works  on,  ib.  2$,  46  sq. 

,  Epistles  of,  John  14,  15,  .las.  7  sq. 

— • ,  First  Epistle  of,  its  author,  1  John  6  sqq.;  Us  charac 
ter,  ib.  4  sqq.;  compared  with  John's  Gospel,  ib.  8,  10, 
20;  date  of  composition,  ib.  15  sqq.;  form  of,  ib.  11 
sqq.;  genuineness  of,  ib.  6  sqq.;  place  of  composition, 
ib.  17;  its  readers^  ib.  10  sq. ;  scope  of,  ib.  14  sq. ;  works 
on,  ib.  17  sq. 

,  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of,  their  author,  2  John 

182  sqq.;  character,  ib.  180;  contents,  il> ,  ib.;  date  of 
composition,  ib.  184;  occa-ion,  ib.  181;  place  of  com 
position,  U>.  184;  readers,  ib.  181  sq.;  works  on,  ib.  185. 

JOHN  the  Baptist,  sketch  of  his  life,  Matt.  08  sq. ;  name  of, 
ib.  OS,  Liik^  16,  J  ,hn  So;  birth  of,  Matt.  68,  Luko  17, 
26  sqq.;  his  youth,  Luke  2S;  beginning  of  his  mission, 
Matt.  07  sq. ;  date  of  his  ministry,  Luke  55;  in  the 
desert,  ib.  28  sq.;  preaching  of,  M.-itt.  96  sq.,  Luke  55, 
58,  Act*  254;  his  baptism,  Matt.  68  sqq.,  Luke  59,  Acts 
34'J  sqq. ;  embassy  of  the  Sanhcdrin  to,  John  83,  88; 
his  message  to  Christ,  Matt.  69,  20:5  sq  ,  Luke  115  sq. ; 
imprisonment  and  death  of,  Matt  90,  20:!,  262  sqq., 
Mark  57,  Luke  144  sq.;  last  mention  of,  Acts  349;  his 
character,  Matt.  73  sq.,  Luke  56,  59 ;  Christ's  praiso 
of,  Luke  116  sqq.;  sources  of  his  knowledge  of  Christ, 
John  86;  contrast  with  Christ,  Matt.  72  sqq.,  77  sq., 
96,  207 ;  his  testimony  to  Christ,  Matt.  386,  Mark  116, 
John  65,  08,  83  sqq.,  88,  99;  his  relation  to  Christianity, 
Luke  59,  Acts  347;  disciples  of,  Matt.  170  sqq.,  203, 
Luke  89.  115  sqq.,  John  13,  99,  Acts  348  sqq.;  his 
gloomy  disposition  accounted  for,  Matt.  171;  his  dress 
and  food,  ib.  70;  extent  of  his  labors.  Acts  349;  com 
pared  to  Elijah,  Matt.  69.  73,  203,  206,  312,  Luke  18, 
J."hn  84;  contrasted  with  the  Apostle  John,  John  6; 
ultimate  object  of  his  mission,  Matt.  68  sqq.,  John  89 ; 
a  Nazarite,  Matt.  73  sq. ;  a  representative  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ib.  68,  72  i-q.,  Rom.  16;  spiritual  power, 
Matt.  75;  other  preachers  compared  to,  Luke  55,  Ai  ts 
347;  wilderness  of,  Matt.  68. 

JONAH,  history  of  a  test  of  faith,  Matt.  230 ;  sign  of,  ib.  225 
sq.,  Luke  187  sq.;  Christ  compared  to,  Mitt. 226,  Luke 
187. 

Jonah,  son  of,  name  applied  to  Peter,  Matt.  295. 

Joppa,  Acts  186. 

Jordan,  the  river,  Matt.  70. 

JOSEPH,  of  Arimathea,  Matt.  535  sq.,  Luke  383  sq.,  Johu 
599,  Acts  186. 

,  Barnabas,  see  Barnabas. 

,  Barsabas,  Acts  21. 

,  son  of  Jacob,  a  typo  of  Christ,  Acts  116. 

,  brother  of  Jesus,  Matt.  255  sqq. 

,  husband  of  Mary,  Matt.  232,  256  pqq. ;  his  geneal 
ogy,  ib.  4.8,  51 ;  dreams  of,  ib.  53,  63,  64  sqq. ;  marriage 
of,  ib.  53;  his  residence,  ib.  64  sq. 

JOSEPHUS,  his  omissions  explained,  Matt.  63,  69. 

JOSES,  Matt.  255  sqq. 

Journey,  a  Sabbath-day's,  Matt.  425,  Mark  32,  Acts  18,  23. 

Journeys  of  Christ,  Matt.  178,  220,  280,  Mark  67,  68. 

Joy,  of  Christ,  Matt.  214,  Luke  170,  John  465;  of  Christiana, 
Acts  143,  259,  2  Cor.  26,  Gal.  145,  Phil.  57  sqq.,  68, 
Thess.  97,  Jas.  43,  1  John  25,  27;  in  heaven,  Luko 
236. 

Jovs  of  heaven,  Matt.  449,  2  Cor.  26. 

JUDAH,  descent  of  Christ  from,  Hob.  134;  wilderness  of, 
Matt.  68. 

JUDAISM,  advantage  of,  Rom.  114,  116;  ap^calyptics  of, 
Rev.  8;  relation  of  the  apostles  to,  J  hull;  compared 
with  Chiliasm,  Rev.  62,  Note;  its  relation  to  Chris 
tianity,  Acts  422,  2  Cor.  61 ;  its  rotation  to  heathenism, 
Eph.  101;  contrasted  with  Hellen  sm,  Rev.  49  eq.; 
modern,  Heb.  147. 

JUDAS  BARSABAS,  Acts  288. 

,  the  Galilean,  see 

,  the  Gaulonite,  Matt.  396,  Luke  31,  306  cq.,  Acts  98. 

ISCARIOT,  Matt.  182,  Mark  37,  Rev.  258:  his  apos 
tasy,  John  236;  his  avarice,  Luke  200;  call  of,  Matt. 
183,506,  Luke  97,  John  235  sq. ;  his  character,  Matt. 
50«,  Luke  331;  Christ's  knowledge  of,  John  410  sq. ; 
why  made  (>urse-boarer,  Hi.  372;  his  \>a.rt  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Matt.  469  sq..  Mark  141,  John  413.  416;  his 
betrayal  of  Christ,  Matt.  464  »qq.,  485  sqq..  Mark  138, 
Luke  330  sq.,  350.  John  4'17,  413  sqq.,  544  sq.;  his 
repentance,  Matt.  503  sq.,  506  sq.:  his  ileith,  ib.  504 
sqq.,  Acts  20;  contrasted  with  John,  John  7:  con 
trasted  with  Mary,  ib.  371,  Note.  372  sq.;  contrasted 
with  Peter,  Mitt.  499,  504,  Mark  147 ;  called  son  of 
perdi'ion,  John  519. 

-,  brother  of  James,  Matt.  180,  182,  183,  255  sqq.,  Luke 

95,  96,  Judo  5  sq. 


-,  brother  of  Jesus,  see  above. 
-,  LEBBJEUS,  see  above. 


JUDE  (JUDAS)  Epistle  of,  analysis  of,  Jas.  7,  JudeS;  its 
author.  Judo  3  sq.;  contents,  ib.  3;  date  of  composi 
tion,  ib.  7  ;  compared  to  second  epistle  of  Peter,  2  Pet. 
7,  Jude  7  sq. ;  readers,  Jtide  6 ;  works  on,  ib.  1. 

Judge  of  the  world,  Christ  to  be  the,  Matt.  97.  388,  447,  430, 
Acts  205,  328,  331,  1  Cor.  91,  2  Cor.  85,  87,  2  Pet.  53. 

Judges,  Jewish,  Luke  270. 

Judgment,  a  court,  Matt.  113. 

Judgment,  of  others,  Matt.  138,  Luke  105,  Rom.  94,  103  sqq., 
416  sq.,  419;  divine  and  human  contrasted,  Luke  316, 
John  278,  283,  1  Cor.  91;  private,  right  of,  2  Cur.  26; 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  John  477. 

Judgment,  the  final,  Matt.  166,  447  sqq  ,  L\ike  322,  Rev.  276 
sqq.;  Apocalyptical  doctr  ne  o1,  Rev.  342  sq.,  345 
sqq,  360  sqq.,  392  sq.,  403;  iti  relation  to  Christ's 
second  coming,  Heb.  166;  of  the  deal,  1  Pet. 
74;  events  of,  1  Cor.  122  sq.,  2  Pet.  52  sq.;  reve 
lations  of,  Rom.  104,  106;  part  of  the  saints  in,  1 
Cor.  122  sq.,  127 ;  time  of,  Matt.  430,  Mark  132 ;  accord 
ing  to  works,  Matt.  229,  Rom.  90  sq.,  100,  Thess.  49, 

1  Pet.  22,  25. 
Judgment-seat,  Matt.  511. 

Judgment-seat  of  Christ,  Rom.  419,  428,  2  Cor.  85,  87. 

Judgments  by  the  church,  1  Cor.  90. 

Judgments  of  God,  relation  of,  t  >  His  grace,  Eph.  48;  begin 
ning  at  thi  house  of  God,  1  Pet.  83;  illustrated  in 
parables,  Matt.  236 ;  prophetic,  Luke  322 ;  punitive, 

2  Pet.  26;  righteous.  Thess.  116,  121;  on  unbelievers, 
Rom.  373  sq.,  Rev.  421 ;  unsearchable,  ib.  372  sq.,  378. 

Jugglers,  Jewish,  Acts  353. 

JULIA,  Rom.  448. 

JULIAN,  the  apostate,  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
Mitt.  410,  Luke  298  sq.;  reported  saying  of,  Matt.  497. 

Julias,  Matt.  263. 

JULIUS,  Acts  454. 

JUNIA  (JUNIAS)  Rom.  447. 

Jus  talionis,  Thess.  121. 

Just  man,  described,  Matt.  511  sq. 

Justice,  instinct  of,  Rev.  166  sq. 

Justice  of  God,  Ma:  t.  S56  sq.,  Acts  127 ;  relation  of  grace  to, 
Eph.  48;  revealed  in  New  Testament,  Roui.  138  ;  illus 
trated  in  parables,  Matt.  236. 

Justice,  Roman,  Acts  436. 

Justification,  defined,  Rom.  130  sq.,  139;  of  Abraham,  Rom. 
145  sqq.,  Gal.  66  sqq.,  70  sqq.,  Jas.  85;  its  relation  to 
the  atonement,  Rom.  135,  138,  139,  156;  through  faith, 
Luke  274  sq.,  287,  Acts  252  sq.,  445,  Rom.  76  sq.,  130 
sqq.,  140,  141,  Gal.  56  sqq.,  140,  Jas.  70,  82  sqq.,  88  sqq.; 
by  grace,  Luke  201 ;  hope  of,  Gal.  130;  importance  of 
the  doctrine,  Rom.  138;  by  the  law,  ib.  97,  100,  104  sq., 
130,  1  Cor.  122  sqq..  Gal.  54  sqq.,  140  ;  t  10  law  insuffi 
cient  for,  Acts  -J52  sq. ;  means  of,  ib.  445,  Rom.  140; 
Pauline  doctrine  of.  Gal.  54  sqq. ;  its  relation  to  regene 
ration,  Rom.  139  ;  results  of.  ib.  159  sqq.,  167  sq.,  169; 
its  relation  to  God's  righto  'iisuess,  ib.  74  sqq.,  103;  its 
relation  to  sanctification,  ib.  75  sqq.,  131,  135,139,201, 
Jas.  88,  l.Tohn  34  4<>;  and  sealing,  Rev.  417;  tractarian 
doctrine  of,  Rom.  139;  tridontine doctrine  of,  ib.ib.;  its 
relation  to  works.  £6.  96  sq.,  131.  136,  139,  343,  Jas.  82 
sqq,  88 sqq.;  works  on  the  Buuject  of,  Rom.  75,  76, 
139,  142. 


Kana— el— Jelll,  John  103. 
araites,  sect  of  the,  Mat'.  403. 
E15LE,  JOHN,  quoted,  Johu  650. 

Kedron,  brook  and  vale  of,  Matt.  478,  John  542  sq. 

Kcfr  Kenria,  John  103. 

Kcrioth,  Matt.  182. 

Key.  symbolic  meaning  of  the  term,  Rev.  198. 

Key  of  David,  Rev.  29. 129. 

Keys  of  Hades,  Rev.  106. 

Keys,  power  of  the,  Matt.  168,  298  sq.,  300,  329,  John  617, 
Acts  150. 

Kidron,  see  Kedron. 

King,  Christ  as,  Luke  295,  303,.  Acts  99,  205. 

King  of  the  Jews,  import  of  the  title.  Matt.  61. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  not  the  sime  as  church,  Eph.  181 ;  devel- 
opmentof,  Luke  295;  establishment- of,  Matt,  349  sq. ; 
extension  of,  bv  persecution,  Acts  140,  216  sq.,  224,  239 ; 
same  as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Eph.  180 ;  nature  of. 
Matt.  373,  500.  Acts  99,  205:  three-fold,  1  Cor.  318 
Note;  not  worldly,  Luke  295,  John  565,  581. 

Kingdom  of  darkness,  Col.  49. 

Kingdom  of  God.  the,  call  to,  Luke  229;  characteristics  of, 
Rom.  422,  429,  Rev.  97  sqq. :  not  same  as  the  church, 
John  126,  Acts  273,  Eph.  181 ;  coming  of,  Luke  265  sq,, 
268;  definition  of,  Matt.  69.  73,  Mark  99,  John  125.  1 
Cor.  105,  Rev.  93  sqq.  ;  the  theme  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  Acts  9 ;  eagerness  for,  Matt.  134,  Luko  252; 
its  establishment  on  earth,  Heb.  41  sq. ;  Excursus  on, 
Rev.  93  aqq.;  iti  futurity,  ib.  94  sqq.,  236,  238 ;  history 
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of.  Mutt.  2  sqq. ;  nearness  to.  Mark  12.3 ;  opposition  to, 
Matt.  246,  Luke  252;  positions  in.  Matt  3G4;  a  tniug 
of  power,  1  Cor.  106;  tpread  of,  Luke  215  gq. ;  com 
pared  to  a  supper,  ib.  228  sq. ;  called  u  tabernacle,  Acts 
282,  2S5;  works  on,  Horn.  430  sq. 

Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the,  Matt.  4  sq.,  liO,  12.3,  Rev.  93,  Kate; 
Christ's  annouu cement  of,  Mark  1'J  ;  the  church  identi 
fied  with,  Matt.  299;  the  disciples'  idea  of,  i'i.  320;  dis 
tinguished  from  the  Kingdom  of  God,  ib.  6J,  73  ;  pro 
gress  of,  ib.  248;  rank  in.  ib.  206;  reward  of,  16.  356; 
compared  to  a  vineyard,  ib.  355 ;  suffering  violence,  ib. 
20G  sq. 

Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  expectations  concerning,  Luke  291, 
Acts  13. 

Kingdom  of  Satan,  Matt.  223  sq.,  Luke  69,  344,  Eph.  73  sq., 
227,  Hob.  64. 

Kings,  birthdays  of,  Matt.  202;  prayer  for,  Tim.  28,  30;  re 
ception  of,  Matt.  373;  divine  right  of,  Rom.  398,  Note; 
the  three  of  the  Orient,  festival  of,  Matt.  57. 

Kiss,  among  the  ancients,  Matt.  4S5;  biotherly,lPet.  95,  96; 
in  Christian  assemblies,  Rom.  418;  a  holy,  1  Cor.  360, 
2  (.'or.  217  ;  of  Judas,  Matt.  485,  487,  Luk*  350  sq. ;  as 
salutation,  Thess.  102. 

Kissing  the  feet,  Luke  122. 

KI.ING,  F.  C.,  biographical  sketch  of,  1  Cor.  iii.sq. 

KLOPSTOCK,  F.  G.,  quoted,  Rom.  96. 

KXAPP,  A.,  quoted,  John  157,  -Vote. 

Knowledge,  of  doctrine,  Titus  9 ;  of  G  >d's  requirements,  Jas. 
121,  123;  of  the  times,  Acts  13;  basis,  object,  and  ef 
fect  of,  Col.  27  ;  its  relation  to  faith,  Luke  14,  326  sq., 
John  235,  621,  Tim. 76,  2  Pet.  14;  growth  in,  Eph.  6f, 
Jas.  123;  humility  an  element  of,  1  Cor.  176;  its  rela 
tion  to  love,  ib.  KG,  178,  Eph.  12>S,  131,  1  John  49  ;  its 
relation  to  wisdom,  Rom.  375,  1  Cor.  251  sqq. 

. ,  Christ's  divine,  Matt,  lol,  Kit;  sq.,  430,  Mark  132, 

John  119;  Christ's  miracles  of,  John  95,  91;  God's, 
Rom.  375,  378. 

.  of  God,  attainable  only  through  Christ,  Luke  169, 

Eph.  07 ;  how  far  possessed  by  heathen,  Rom.  *2,  'JO, 
Thess.  05,  122;  two  kinds  of,  1  Cor.  333,  1  John  49  ;  na 
ture  of,  1  John  49,  56  sqq.,  07;  joined  with  obedience, 
ib.  56  sqq 


Labor,  manual,  dignity  of,  Eph.  174;  a  duty,  Thes*.  70; 
necessity  of,  i'j.  159;  true  object  of,  Eph.  171,  Note; 
of  Paul,  Thess.  158. 

,  Christian,  lleb.  88. 

Laborers,  treatment  of,  Jas.  132;  Christian,  need  of,  Matt. 
179. 

Lady,  the  elect,  2  John  186  sq. 

Laish,  Matt.  294. 

Lany,  cup  withheld  from  the,  Matt.  472;  training  of  the, 
Thess.  98. 

Likes  of  Palestine,  Luke  77. 

Limb,  paschal,  typical  of  Christ,  John  599, 1  Cor.  118,  119. 

,  symbolical  impoit  of  the  torru,  Rev.  22,  157  8q., 

332,  336  sq.,  413. 

Lamb  of  God,  John  80  sq. 

Lambs  of  Christ,  J  ihn  639  sq. 

Lamu  man  healed  by  Peter,  Acts  62  eq. 

Lamps,  among  the  uncieuts,  Matt.  437  ;  the  seven  in  the  Apo 
calypse,  Rev.  153. 

LANGE,  J.  P.,  biographical  notice  of,  Matt.  x.  sqq. ;  list  of 
his  works,  ib.  xiii.  sq. ;  his  hymn  on  the  Sabbath  quo 
ted,  16.  219. 

Language,  origin  of,  1  Cor.  301,  Jas.  103 ;  the  Lycaonian,  Acts 
206;  spoken  in  Judea,  »'>.,  335. 

Language*,  of  Scripture,  Matt.  7,  12  sq.,  17;  used  by  disciples 
at  Pentecost,  Acts  34  sqq. 

Laodicea,  Col.  5,  Rev.  132  sq..  409. 

Laodiceans,  epistle  to  the,  Col.  86. 

Last,  the,  to  be  first,  Matt.  354  sq. 

Last  day,  the.  Rev.  403. 

Last  days,  Acts  41,  Heb.  25,  1  John  72  sqq. 

Last  hours,  1  Johu  72  sqq. 

L;i>t  things,  Thess.  78,  86.     See  Eschatology. 

Last  t'mei,  1  Pet.  16. 

Latin  church,  its  controversy  with  the  Greek  church,  John 

4li'.l     sq. 

Latin  <  lassi  i  quoted,  Rom.  220  sq. 

L.U'KIAirrs  of  R  ,mi',  -2  Cor.  150,  \»tf. 

Law,  the,  given  through  angels,  Acts  131,  ITeb.  44;  how 
far  annulled  by  Christ,  K, minis  223;  Eph.  93. 
In2.  i\.l.  47  sqq  .  :.l  ;  bondaM  of,  2  C.r.  47,  51,  6<l;  cere 
monial.  Matt.  219,  Heb.  147;  character  of,  Rom.  232, 
240;  Christ  born  under.  Gal.  99;  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
Matt.  M'.i,  mi,  112,  119,  Rom.  342,  3.">o,  Col.  49;  Christ's 
reirard  for.  Matt.  481 ;  his  relation  t«,  Luke  94;  spint- 
nalized  by  Christ,  Matt.  119;  his  submission  to.  Mark 
17,  Luk»  42  ;  the  Christian's  relation  to,  Rom.  218  sqq.. 
Gal.  140  sq.;  Christianity  tun  development  of,  Mutt. 
119;  not  the  complement  <>f  the  covenant  of  promise, 
Gal.  77  ;  cursa  of,  ii.  68,  71  sq. ;  development  of,  Matt. 


412;  doers  of,  ib.  110,  Ron-.,  litfi;  dyii  g  to,  Gal. 
50  sq.;  relation  of  faith  t.j,  il>.  127,  i:Vi;  fulfillment 
of,  Rona.  137,  14o,  G.,1.  1:;5  sq.,  1  In  :  r.-l  it. on  of  thcGen- 
liles  to,  Rom.  100  r-qq. ;  giving  of.  //..  :io7.  J;is.  79;  r<  K- 
tion  of  the  gospel  to,  Matt.  320,  :i:i'.i,  M;,rk  I'J,  LuKe  58, 
Rom.  345,  Epli.  102,  Heb.  147,  Jas.  6t>,  7>i ;  it-  relation 
to  grace,  Acts  2*2 ;  hearers  of,  Rom.  10O;  written  in 
the  beart,  ib.  101 ;  abrogated  by  the  Jews,  Matt.  Io9, 
110;  justification  by,  «<•<•  Justification  ;  letter  and 
spirit  of,  Matt.  119,  Rom.  222  sq.,  2  C  (r.  47.  51.  (in ;  l.,v,- 
the  fulfillment  ot,  Matt.  219,  Rom.  4d5  sq.. '4os.  (ial. 
135;  obj  ct  of,  Gal.  80,  88,92;  its  relation  to  the  old 
covenant,  ib.  88,  99;  noc  needed  in  H  pel  feet  world, 
Luke  252;  a  living  power,  Acts  120  ;  not  for  the  right 
eous,  Tim.  19;  righteousness  by,  Rom.  :J43,  hhil- 
57  ;  called  royal,  Jas.  76;  insufficient  f.rsanctificatioti, 
Rom.  122,  124,  244  sq.,  Heb.  133;  its  relation  to  sin, 
Rom.  190  sq.,  215,  224,  220  sqq.,  245.  1  Cor.  34S ;  jti  re 
lation  to  tin  sinne  ,  Rom.  252  sq. ;  tables  of, Matt.  344, 
Mark  123;  terrors  of.  Beb.  206:  relation  of  tradition 
alism  to,  Matt.  ll.>sq..  210,  2~s,  Mark  C5;  transgression 
of,  Jas.  77,  79 ;  unity  of,  ib.  79  ;  threefold  use  ot,  Rjm. 
124, -Vote,  196 ;  works  of,  Hi.  121  sq.,  Gal.  54 sq.;  how  pro 
ductive  of  wrath,  Rom.  151  ;  yoke  of,  Mutt.  214. 

Liw  of  liberty,  the  gospel  a,  Jas.  &'«,  6s,  70,  77,  7'J. 

Liw  of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  251  »q.,2G2  sq. 

Lawgivers,  Jas.  123 

Lawsuits  among  Christians,  1  Cor.  121  sqq.,  127  sqq.,  Jas.  78. 

Lay  elders  in  the  early  church,  Tim.  63. 

Lay  preaching,  Acts  140  sq.,  217. 

Lay  workers,  Acts  ::10. 

Lazarus,  meaning  of  ihe  name,  Luke  254. 
the  beggar,  Luke  253  sqq. 


of  Bethany,  raising  of,  Luke  141  sq.,  John  339 

sqq.,  350  eqq. ;  works  on  ihe  subject,  John  345  sq. 

Leaven,  a  symbol  of  evil,  Matt.  289  sq.,  1  Cor.  114,  Gal.  12-i ; 
parable  of  the,  Matt.  245,  248,  2'.o,  Luke  215;  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  Matt.  289,  Luke  19G. 

LEBB.2ECS,  Matt.  180,  182,  183,  255  sqq.,  Luke  90,  Jude  6  sq. 

LKCIILER,  G.  V.,  notice  of,  Acts  v. 

Legacies  to  the  church,  Matt.  411. 

L  -ginn,  Matt.  4S7,  Luke  381. 

LEXTULUS,  P..  letti-r  of,  Luke  170. 

Leontopolis,  Matt.  63. 

Leprosy,  Matt.  150  sq.,  Luke  86,  263  sq. 

Leshem,  Matt.  294. 

Lessons  fir  the  year,  Matt.  31,  37. 

L' 'l,  use  of  the  word,  Rom.  67. 

Letter,  of  Christ's  precepts,  Luke  105;  of  the  law,  Rom.  222 
tq.,  2  Cor.  47,  51,  60;  of  the  Scriptures,  John  196. 

Letters,  of  commendation,  2  Cor.  45 ;  congregational,  Acts 
288 ;  of  friendship,  3  John  201 ;  Paul's  practice  of  wri 
ting,  1  Cor.  356.  See  Epistles. 

LEVI,  Luke  88.     Set  Matthew. 

Levites,  use  i  f  the  name,  John  S4  ;  their  right  of  property, 
Acts  81. 

Liars,  a  designation  of  sinners,  Rom.  117. 

Libba,  Matt.  182. 

Liberality,  to  Christian  teachers.  Gal.  150,  153.  See  Almsgiv 
ing,  Beneficence. 

Libertines,  synagogue  of  the  Acts  109. 

Liberty,  Christian,  not  to  be  abused.  Horn.  421,  429, 1  Cor.  131, 
Gal.  134,  140;  derived  from  Christ,  Acts  277  ;  Cowper 
quoted  on,  Gal.  131  ;  glorious,  Rom.  272  :  Tom  the  Mo 
saic  law,  Acts  391,  1  Cor.  131,  Gal.  37,  12'.)  sq.,  134,  140, 
Tim.  5O  ;  its  nature  and  limitation,  1  Cor.  1:!5,  r>5,  170 
sq. ;  principle  of,  Col.  58 ;  when  to  be  renounced,  Gal. 
4u;  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  2  Cor.  58;  asso  iated  with 
truth,  John  287,299;  to  be  used  in  search  of  truth.  Aces 
319,  320 ;  the  gospel  the  law  of,  Jas.  00.  Os.  7'i.  77.  79. 

Liberty,  fraternity  and  equality,  of  Christianity,  2  Cor.  147 
sq. 

Licentiousness,  Rom.  87,  Col.  F4,  GO,  TbeB.  05,  Heb.  213. 

Lies,  tee  Lying;  to  children,  Eph.  173,  Note. 

Life,  use  of  the  word  in  Xew  Testament,  Rev.  125;  interest  of 
angeli  in,  Acts  94;  the  hook  of,  Phil.  05  sq.,  Rev.  28, 
127,360,  362;  Christ  the,  John  198;  its  relation  to  deut'i, 
I;  im.2.»5;  eternal, doctrine  of,  tfc.352;  the  futun>,  1  Cor. 
349  sq.,  Col.  61  sq.,  Thesa.  77,  Tim.  SO;  precautions  for 
guarding,  John 241 ;  riven  r.  Ri-v.  :;si.  :;s;  :  savnuraud 
losing,  Matt.  198 sq.,  when  to  be  sacrificed,  1  John  lis. 

Life,  the  Christian,  srr  Christian  Life;  tree  of.  Rev.  388. 

Light,  armor  of,  Rom.  407,  410  sq. ;  Christ  the,  John  69,  198, 
277;  an  a'trihute  of  God,  1  John  29  sq.;  a  token  of 
his  manifestation,  John  193;  of  the  gospel,  2  Cor.  07  si|., 
71;  spiritual,  Thess.  86;  symbolism  of,  Luk.  ls;>, 
A'-ts  443,  Rev  19. 

Lightning,  symlnilism  of.  Rev.  152. 

Lights,  the  father  of,  Jivs.  52. 

LILLIE.  JOHN,  biographical  notice  of,  Thess.  ix. 

/  /„/'.».  infinihiia,  John  297. 

/.;,»/!».«  /"I/nun.  John  297. 

LINCOLN,  AP.KAHAM,  quoted,  Luke  41,  R  m.  401,  .Vote. 

Linen,  Luce  253,  383. 
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LINUS,  Tim.  118. 

Lion,  a  symbol  in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  217;  a  title  of  Christ, 
ib.  157  ;  the  symbol  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  Mark  2  ;  Sa 
tan  represented  as  a,  1  Pet.  90  sq. ;  a  title  of  Turkish 
mlers,  Rev.  210,  Note. 
Liquor-driukiiig,  Tit.  13. 
Literal,  vise  of  the  wor.l,  Rev.  98,  Note. 
Literature,  secular,  its  relation  to  Christianity,  Tit.  11 ;   its 

use  in  the  pulpit,  j6.  ib. 

Litigation  among  Christians,  1  Cor.  121  sqq.,  127, 128  sq. 
Little  things,  faithfulness  in,  Luke  248;  power  of,  ib.  316. 
Liturny,  derivation  of  the  word,  2  Cor.  157,  Note. 
Livias,  Matt.  263. 
Living  God,  the,  use  of  the  expression,  Matt.  295,  400,  Luke 

311,  Acts  263,  270. 
Living  to  God,  Gal.  5  )  sq. 
Loaves,  Jewish,  Matt.  2G6. 
Localities,  Scripture,  Matt.  521,  Luke  368  sq. 
Locusts,  Matt.  70,  Rev.  22,  208. 

Logos,  doctrine  of  the,  John  49  sqq.,  54sqq.,  1  John  24. 
Lone-suffering  of  God,  Rom.  103,  320,  321. 
LORD,  application  of  the  name  to  Christ,  Luke  36,  112,  Rom. 
62,   1  Cor.   21,  22,  58,  Thess.  12  sq. ;  end  of  the,  Jas. 
13(i  sq. 

Lord's  Day,  see  Sunday. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  Matt.  123  sqq.,  128  gqq.,  Luke  179  sqq. 
Lord's  Supper,  tue  authenticity  of,  1  Cor.  240  sq. ;  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  symbol:zed  in,  Matt.  471  sqq. ;  Luke 
337,  John  227,  1  Cor.  236  sq. ;  first  celebrati  >n  of,  Matt. 
473,  1  Cor.  243;  distinctive  character  of,  1  Cor.  240  i>q.; 
reference  of  Christ's  discour  e  to,  John  227  sq. ;  custom 
of  the  primitive  church  in  respect  to,  1  Cor.  232,234; 
nn  occasion  of  controversy,  Matt.  475,  Luke  338,  John 
229;  exclusion  from,  Thess.  100;  gene-ic  idea  of,  John 
227,  1  Cor.  213 ;  institution  of,  M  itt.  469  sqq.,  Mark  140 
sq.,  Luke  335  sqq.,  John  405  sqq.;  Judas'  participation 
in,  Matt.  469  sq. ;  not  a  mere  memorial,  if*.  471,  474; 
proper  mode  of  its  observance,  1  Cor.  241 ;  its  nature 
and  influence,  Acts  68;  compared  with  the  Passover, 
Matt.  472  sq.,  Mark  141;  questions  for  self-examination 
before  partaking  of,  1  Cor.  241,  244;  represented  by  art, 
Luke  338;  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  believers,  1 
&>r.  214;  rites  of,  Matt.  475;  abuse  of,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ctmrch,  1  C  »•.  245;  not  a  sacrifice,  Matt.  475  ; 
sickness  resulting  from,  '1  Cor.  241,  242  ;  its  signifi 
cance,  Matt,  471,  475,  Mark  141,  John  227, 1  Cor.  209, 
sqq.,  237,  Note,  240  sq.;  theories  in  reference  to,  1  Cor. 
213;  unworthy  partakers  of,  ib.  238  sq. ;  works  on, 
Luke  338. 

Lordship  of  Christ,  Rom.  419,  427.    See  L  >rd. 
Lost,  rela'ive  number  of  the.  Rom.  197. 
Lot,  use  of  the,  Acts  21  sq.,  318. 
LOT'S  wife,  Luke  267. 

Love  of  Christ,  Christians  not  to  be  separated  from,  Rom. 
284;  surpasses  knowledge,  Eph.  128,  131;  seen  111  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Luke  338  ;  reciprocal  nature  of,  2  Cor. 
104 ;  victory  through,  Rom.  284. 

Love,  Christian,  activity  of,  Col.  72;  bold  >e«s  of,  Acts  290 ; 
distinctive  murk  of  Christians,  John  427  ;  its  duty  and 
nature,  Phil.  17,  1  John  149  sqq.;  excellence  of,  1  Cor. 
267  sqq.;  exhibition  of  in  early  churches,  Acts  223;  dis- 
tiuguished  from  love  to  neighbor,  Lu  -e  174,  John  426  ; 
the  principle  and  impulse  of  Christian  life,  Eph.  177  ; 
shown  to  the  weak,  Ileb.  119. 

c  Love  of  God,  revealed  in  Christ,  Rom.  163,  166,  168,  284,  286, 
1  John  146;  an  attribute,  Luke  49  sqq.,  1  John  140  sq., 
146;  the  ground  of  the  believer's  love,  Rom.  168;  its 
greatness,  Eph.  77,  82,  128,  131  ;  related  to  knowledge, 
1  Cor.  170;  revealed  in  New  Testament,  Rom.  138  ;  re 
lated  to  His  wrath,  Luke  229. 

Love  to  Go  1,  Matt.  404,  Mark  123,  1  Cor.  171,  176,  267  sqq. 
Love,  commandment  of,  1  John  53,  57  ;  debt  of,  Rom.  405,  40&, 
409  sq. ;  to  eiftmies,  Luke  104,  105;  essential  t'<  moral 
excellence,  1  Cor.  274;  excellent  quality  of,  ib.  275; 
its  relation  to  faith,  Gal.  130,  Ei>h.  128,  Col.  14,  Thess. 
87,  Tun.  20,  1  John  164  sqq.;  to  fellow-men,  Matt.  404, 
Mark  123,  Luke  174,  John  425.  Rom.  405  sq.,  408,  Gal. 
135  sq.,  140  sq.,  143,  Jas.  79;  ident'cal  with  knowledge, 
1  Cor.  176,  178,  Eph.  128,  1  John  49;  festal  offerings  of, 
Matt.  465 ;  parental,  a  symbol  of  God's  love,  ib.  140 ; 
permanent  quality  cr,  1  Cor.  273,  275  ;  self  — ,  Matt.  404 ; 
service  of,  in  the  church,  ib.  366;  covering  sins,  1 
Pet.  77,  79. 

Love-feasts  of  early  Christians,  John  405,  416. 
Lowliness  of  Christ,  John  379. 
LUCIUS,  Acts  239,  Rom.  4'il  sq. 

LUKE,  biographical  sketch  of,  Luke  1  sq. ;  a  companion  of 
Paul,  Acts  303,  308,  367,  2  Cor.  146.  Note;  a  physician, 
Luke  110,  11(1,  Col.  8?,:  referred  to  by  Paul,  Col.  85, 
Tim.  116,  Phil  -in.  24;  bis  favorite  appellation  of  Christ, 
Luke  385;  authors  iip  of  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as- 
c'ibed  to,  Ileb.  8 ;  inspiration  of,  Luke  13 ;  works  on, 
ib.  2. 
•  ,  Gospel,  according  to,  its  connection  with  the 


Book  of  Acts,  Acts  1 ;  its  aim  or  purpose,  Luke  6  ;  cha 
racteristics  of,  ib.  2  sqq.,  52;  chr  nological  order  in, 
John  40  pq. ;  list  of  commentaries  on,  Luke  7  ;  it<  cre 
dibility  di-puted,  il>.  160;  da'e  of  its  composkion  ib.  6; 
genuineness,  ib.  4  sqq.,  18,  34,  52;  compared  with  other 
Gasptls,  Matt.  546,  Luke  266,  301,  309,  330,  345  n\.,  359, 
385  sq.,  John  40  sq.;  fundamental  idea  a  d  arrange 
ment  of,  Luke  8  sqq.;  Lange's  Commentary  on,  ib.  vi. 
sqq. ;  parables  peculiar  to,  ib.  129  sq. 

Lukewarmneas,  Rev.  133  sq.,  136.  412. 

Lunatics,  Matt.  96,  314  sq.,  Mark  83  bqq..  Luke  157  «qq. 

Lust,  condemned,  Matt.  114;  related  to  covotousnes*,  Col.  64, 
66,  Thess.  65,  Ileb.  ^13;  dominion  of,  how  escaped,  1 
Cor.  135;  evil  of,  2  Pet,  37;  of  the  eyes,  1  John  64  sq. 

Lusts  of  the  flesh,  Gal.  138,  143. 

Lustrations,  see  Washings. 

LUTHER,  MARTIN,  hymns  of,  Matt.  488,  Acts  145 ;  on 
John's  Gospel,  John  Vii. ;  compared  with  Paul,  Acts 
177,411,417;  on  Revelation.  Rev.  76;  watchword  of, 
Rom.  136,  140;  at  Wittenberg,  Matt.  60;  at  Worms, 
Acts  77,  386. 

Lu'heran  church,  Matt.  128,  Note,  474  sq.,  M  trk  106,  Luke 
338,  Rom.  108. 

Lutherauiom,  Rom.  374,  Note. 

Lycaonia,  Acts  202,  266,  207. 

Lydda,  Ac's  186. 

LYDIA,  at  Philippi,  Acts  305. 

l.ydia,  country  of,  Acts  305. 

Lying,  sin  of,  Eph.  169,  183,  Col.  65. 

L  YSANIAS,  Lufce  54  sq. 

Lystra,  Acts  262  ;  healing  of  a  cripple  at,  ib.  265  sqq. 


Maccabees,  the  race  of,  Matt.  56,  60.    -     , 
acedonia,  Thess.  18 ;  controversy  among  the  Christiana 
of,  Rom.  250  ;    liberality  of  tiie  Christians  in,  2  Cor. 
139  ;   its  condition  iu  the  time  of  Paul,  ib.  ib.  ;  Paul's 
call  to,  Acts  303. 
Machrcrus,  Matt.  203,  262,  263. 
Madian,  see  Midian. 
Magadan,  and 
Magdala,  see 
MagJalan,  Matt.  286. 
MAGDALENE,  d.  rivation  of  the  name,  Matt,  286  sq. ;  Mary, 

ib.  ib.,  Luke  121.  125.     See  Mary  Magdalene. 
Magi,  visit  of  the,  to  infant  Jesus,  Mntt.  56  sqq. 
M«igic,  practice  of,  at  Ephesus,  Acts  354. 
Magicians,  Egypt  an,  Tim.  10i. 

Magistrates,  duty  o'',  Rom.  403;  obedience  to,  ib.  398  sqq.,  401 
sqq.,  1  Pet.  40,  42  sq. ;  prayer  for,  Tim.  28,  30  ;  divine 
right  .  f,  Tit.  22. 

Magnificat,  of  Mary,  the,  Luke  25  sq. 
MAUOG,  Rev.  34,  355  sqq. 
Maimed,  Matt,  325. 
Majesty  of  God,  Ileb.  208. 
MALCHUS,  Matt.  486,  Luke  351. 
Malta,  Acts  460,  461,  466. 
MALTHACE,  Matt,  262. 
Mammon,  Matt.  133. 

Man,  use  of  the  term,  1  Cor.  70,  71;  distinguished  from 
angels,  Eph.  83 ;  ca'  nal  nature  of,  1  Cor.  69  sqq. ; 
depravity  of,  ib.  128;  the  creature  of  God,  Eph.  83; 
his  relation  to  G  >d  changed  by  Christ's  death,  Hcb. 
159;  tripartite  nature  of,  1  Cor.  62,  339;  natural  con 
dition  of,  ib.  128  ;  relation  of  to  woman,  ib.  228,  Eph. 
205,  Note ;  to  have  the  dominion  of  the  world,  Heb. 
54 ;  vanity  of,  1  Cor.  71. 

,  the  inward,  Rom.  240  sq.,  Eph.  124,  128. 

,  the  natural,  1  Cor.  62,  66. 

,  the  old,  Rom.  203,  207.  Eph.  163. 

,  the  spiritual,  1  Cor.  65,  66. 

"Man  of  sin,"  Rom.  207,  Note,  The-s.  106,  111,  127,  133  sqq. 
Man,  Son  of,  John  191, 1  Cor.  71. 
MANAEN,  Acts  239. 
Maudeani,  Acts  350. 
Manger,  Lu><e  33. 

Manna,  des'-ription  of,  John  217  sq. ;  a  typo  of  Christ,  ib.  229, 
1  Cor  197.  203;  gathering  of,  2  Cor.  144;  the  hidden, 
Rev.  29,  120  sq. 

Manuscript,  Sinaitic,  Matt.  xx.  565,  Acts  vii. 
Manusi-ripta  of  the  New  Testament,   Matt.  xix.  sqq.,  Act* 

vii  ,  84. 

Marah,  wilderness  of.  Matt.  68. 
Maranatna,  1  Cor.  361. 

MARCELLA,  tradition  respecting,  Luke  184. 
MARCION,  Gos')M  of,  Luke  5. 
MARIAMNK,  Matt.  60. 
Marinlatry,  Luke  19,185. 

MARK,  name  of,  Mark  4;  biographical  sketch  of.  ib.,  ib.; 
mother  of,  ib.  5,  Acts  229 ;  accompanies  Paul  and  Bar 
nabas,  Acts  229,  242 ;  his  departure  from  them  at 
Perga,  il>.  248  ;  their  dispute  concerning,  M*rk  5,  Act* 
295  sqq  ;  Paul's  allusions  to,  Col.  84,  Tim.  116,  Phil  em. 
24;  Peter's  relations  to,  Mark  6  sqq.,  62,  1  Pet.  95. 
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,  Gospel  according  to,  Aramaic  words  in,  Mark  50;  cha 
racteristics  of,  ib.  I  Bqq. ;  composition  of,  i6.  7  sqq. ; 
genuineness,  ib.  10  sq.,  157;  fundamental  idea  and 
arrangement,  ib.  12  pqq.,  106;  compared  with  Mat 
thew's  Gospel,  ib.  I ;  its  relation  to  Peter,  ib.  6  sqq.,  62, 
157;  vividness  of  the  descriptions  in,  ib.  44,  46,  49,  64, 
83, 110,  117;  works  on.  ib.  12. 

Marriage,  use  of  the  wor  I  in  the  New  Test.,  Rev.  336,  Xote ; 
when  to  be  avoided,  Matt.  339  sqq.;  of  believers,  1 
Cor.  147  sqq.,  155  sq.,  228,  1  I'«t.  78;  Bible-,  history  of, 
Eph.  206;  Christ's  views  of,  Matt.  33s  pqq.,  Mark  97; 
recognized  by  Christianity,  John  102,  104,  Eph.  2o6 ; 
its  relation  to  tho  church,  Eph.  205,  Note;  duty  of  the 
church  in  reference  to,  1  Cor.  146;  of  clergymen,  not 
to  be  hasty,  Tim.  39;  undervalued  by  the  Corinthians, 
1  Cor.  130;  mutual  duties  resulting  from,  Eph.  198 
Bqq.,  208  sqq.;  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  1  Cor.  165; 
end  of,  Eph.  206,  Thess.  65 ;  proper  estimation  of,  Tim. 
51;  essentials  to  happiness  in,  1  Cor.  229;  holiness  of, 
Matt.  25S  Hoi,.  213,  1  Pet.  54;  used  as  an  illustration, 
Rom.  218  sqq.,  223;  of  Jews  with  heathen  forbidden, 
Acts  298;  Jewish  customs  respecting.  Matt.  170,  208, 
399,  436  sq..  John  143;  of  the  Lamb,  Kcv.  332.  336  sq.;  j 
laws  relative  to,  Matt.  339  sqq.,  390;  Mosaic  law  of,  ib. 
399;  nature  MM  obligations  of,  I  Cor.  143  sq.,  145  sq., 
Eph.  205,  206,  .Vote,  1  Pet.  56;  offences,  Matt.  264;  duty 
of  parents  to  children  in  respect  10,  1  Cor.  165:  Paul's 
views  on,  ib.  138  sqq.;  perversion  of,  Acts  88;  how  far 
a  hindrance  to  a  religions  life,  1  Cor.  166  sq. ;  laws  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  respecting,  Matt.  115,  119,  339 
8'i.,  Eph.  207,  Tim.  50;  second,  Luke  311,  1  Co-.  143, 
150,  Tim.  38  sq.;  Scripture  view  of.  Rev.  277;  duty  of 
the  State  in  reference  to,  1  Cor.  145;  symbolical  use 
of  the  term  Matt.  389;  typical  of  Christ  iind  tho 
church,  John  i43,  146,  Eph.  198  sqq.,  205;  true  view 
of,  Luke  311, 1  Cor.  136. 

Mar's  Hill,  Paul's  address  on,  Acts  323  sqq. 

MARTHA,  Luke  176  Bqq.,  John  352. 

Martyr,  use  of  the  term,  Acts  400. 

Martyrdom,  genuine,  Matt.  189,  264,  Acts  263;  different 
kinds  of,  Matt.  65,  Knle,  3(34;  of  Stephen,  Acts  135  sqq.; 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  contrasted,  Matt. 
4S8;  true  value  of,  Acts  136,  Phil.  25. 

Martyrs,  proper  estimate  of,  Acts  136;  their  courage,  Luke 
.'149;  festivals  of,  Matt.  65;  in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev. 
166. 

MARY,  mother  of  Jesus,  her  descent,  Matt.  48,  Luke  21,  62, 
63;  descriptions  of,  Luke  20;  her  person  and  charac 
ter,  ib.  20,  40,  45;  her  relations  to  Jos«ph,  Matt.  53; 
her  relation  to  Elizabeth,  Luke  20;  immaculate  con 
ception  of,  Matt.  232,  Luke  21,  130;  song  of,  Luke  25 
8q.,  28;  her  visit  to  Bethlehem,  ib.  33;  her  grief,  il>. 
45;  Christ's  reproof  of,  John  105:  at  the  cross,  Matt. 
529,  John  585,  591 ;  commended  to  John,  John  103, 
586,  594;  her  views  respecting  Chri't,  Matt.  231,  Luke 
128  sq.;  children  of,  James  12  cq.,  20;  and  fee  Brothers 
of  Jesus;  compared  with  Eve,  John  591,595;  her  faith, 
Matt.  53,  231.  232,  John  104,  106;  human  nature  of, 
Luke  130;  her  friendship  with  John,  John  7  sq.;  not 
named  by  John,  ib.  103;  her  obedience  to  be  imitated, 
Matt.  232  ;  position  assigned  to  by  Christ,  ib.,  ib. ;  her 
poverty,  Luke  44,  46;  types  of,  in  history.  Matt.  53; 
perpetual  virginity  of,  ib.  53,  Note,  258,  200,  Luke  34; 
worship  of.  Matt. '232,  Luke  19,  185,  John  105;  last 
mention  "f,  Acts  19. 

,  of  Bethany,  Matt.  463  pqq.,  Mark  138,  Luke  176  sqq., 

John  340  M. 

,  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  Matt.  255  oqq.,  259,  529, 

:>:;:,  Mark  154,  John  585. 

. MAGDALKNK,  Matt.  286  sq.,  628 sq.,  Mark  159,  Luke 

121,  12-1,  John  340.  604,  606,  £09  sqq.,  623. 


-,  mother  of  Mark,  Mark  5,  Acts  229. 
-,  of  Rome,  Rom.  447,  454. 


MARYS,  the  three,  identity  of,  John  340,   Note. 

.  of  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  451. 

Mass,  sacrifice  in  (he,  H«b.  169. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  Matt.  264,  Nnte,  265. 

Master,  a  title  of  a  teacher,  Matt.  410,  Luke  82,  192. 

Masters,  their  duties  to  servants,  Eph.  217  sqq.,  Col.  78  sq.; 
impossible  to  serve  two,  Matt.  133. 

Matarea,  Matt.  M. 

MATTANIAH,  Acts  98. 

MATTHEW,  biographical  sketch  of,  Matt.  40  sq. ;  h's  Iden 
tity  with  Levi,  ib.  40,  170,  Luke  88;  bis  character, 
Matt.  304,  Luke  90. 

,  Gospol  according  to,  characteristics  of,  Matt.  39 

sq. ;  Commentaries  on,  ib.  42  sq. ;  date  of  its  composi 
tion,  ;.'..  42  ;  genuineness  of,  ift.42,  45  ;  fundamental  id«-a 
nf,  i'>.  43  ;  compared  with  the  other  Gos|x-K  i'>.  H'4,  453, 
541.510:  Lance's  Commentary  on,  ib.  xviii.  sqq. ;  lan 
guage  of,  ib.  41  sq. ;  order  and  arrangement,  ilt.  43  Bqq.; 
peculiarities  of,  in.  454  ;  its  connection  with  the  Penta- 
t»uch,  ib.  46,  A'ote  ;  title  of,  ib.  42. 

MATTHIAS,  Acts  21  sq.,  98. 


Meals,  of  the  ancients,  Matt  389,  1  Cor.  232 ;  blessing  at, 
M»tt.  266,  Tim.  49. 

Measures,  Jewish,  Matt.  245,  Luke  240. 

Meat,  tin?  gospel  compared  to,  1  Cor.  70,  71. 

Mediation  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  323,  Eph.  4U,  Tim.  29  sqq.,  Heb.  3L 

Mediator,  office  of  a,  Gal.  81  ;  need  of  a,  Heb.  208. 

Meekness,  Matt.  102,  4*0. 

Megiddo,  Matt.  2x7,  Kev.  295,  302. 

MELCHISKUEK,  Heb.  120,  12-.  M. 

MELUENIU8  RUPERTICS,  maxim  of,  Acts  286. 

MKLIL'K,  Acts  406. 

MKNANOER,  quoted  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  331. 

Mendicancy,  system  of,  2  Cor.  148. 

Mennonites,  their  error  respecting  oaths,  Matt.  116. 

Mental  reservation  in  oaths,  Matt.  412. 

Merciful,  the,  blessed,  Matt.  102. 

Mercy  of  God,  Matt.  235  sq.,  3:t4,  Eph.  77. 

Mercy  and  judgment,  JRS.  7'.'.  M. 

Mercy-seat,  Rom.  132  sq. ;  Christ  as  a,  ib.  133. 

Merit,  works  of,  Rom.  269. 

Meritoriousness,  Acts  192. 

McritutH  ex  cumjruo,  AcU  192. 

Meroe,  Acts  155. 

Messengers,  gospel,  Luke  229,  Rom.  348,  353. 

MESSIAH,  the,  Christ's  claims  as.  Matt.  145,  Murk  27;  Dan- 
id's  description  of  his  appearance,  Matt.  1G1 ;  feast  of, 
ib.  152  ;  Gentile  expectation;,  of,  ib.  57  ;  Jewish  exp'-r- 
tations  of,  ib.  48,  G9,  8(i,  287,  Luke  46,  John  250,  284, 
330;  Jewish  idea  of,  John  103;  kingdom  of.  Luke-  291, 
Acts  13  ;  prophecies  respecting.  Matt.  204.  22n  sq.,  1M>. 
44,  Rev.  48  sq. ;  Samaritan  idea  of,  John  103 ;  sign  of, 
Matt.  225,  428. 

Messiahs,  false,  Matt  422  sq.,  Luke  267,  319. 

}I  KYER'S  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  Matt.  537. 

M  It 'HAUL  the  archangel,  Thess.  75,  Jude  19,  25,  Rev.  238, 
248. 

Mirlian,  land  of,  Acts  120. 

Midi.inites,  Acts  120. 

Midnights  in  Christian  history,  Matt.  439. 

Mildness  of  Christ,  Luke  159,~163. 

Mile,  Roman,  Acts  194. 

Jiilk,  the  gospel  compared  to,  1  Cor.  70,  71,  Heb.  109,  1  Pet 
31,  37. 

Millenarianism,  Matt  447  sq. 

Millennium,  the.  A pocalyptic  doc'rine  nf,  Rev. 343,401. 402, 440; 
relation  of  Christ's  second  coining  to,  Thess.  78;  pre 
dictions  of.  Matt.  422.  42S,  447,  1  Cor.  122;  theory  of, 
Matt.  437,  Xnte  ;  time  t.f,  unknown,  Acts  13. 

Millstone,  Matt.  324. 

MILTON,  quoted,  Luke  29,  188,  205,  John  315,  Xote,  Thess.  75, 
Hole,  Jas.  51,  1  Pet.  43. 

Minn,  Luke  290. 

Mind,  the,  definition  of,  Matt.  404;  renewing  of,  Rom.  382 ; 
vanity  of,  Eph.  100,  165. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  their  authority,  1  Cor.  92;  attitude  of, 
ib.  53  sq.;  celibacy  of.  Matt.  34n,  Luke  79  sq.;  and  see 
Celibacy;  chnnicferiMics  of.  Matt.  320,  2  Cor.  172,  Thess. 
34;  children  of,  Acts  350;  Christ  a  model  for,  Luke 
75;  circuuiBpect'on  needful  in,  Tim.  61 ;  their  rel»tion 
to  their  conjurations,  2  Cor.  20.  Gal.  Ins,  12";  how  far 
toeng.isre  in  controversy,  Tim.  In2;  list  of  distinguished, 
Matt.  33;  duties  of,  Luke  201,  2  Cor.  112,  Jude  31 ;  edu 
cation  of,  Acts  346,  Jas.  102 ;  to  oppose  error,  Tim.  26 ; 
an  example  for,  Luke  327;  their  example,  1  Cor.  In3 
sq.,  200,  Tim.  14  ;  ]»<rsonnl  experience  necessary  to  suc 
cess  of,  2  Cor.  09  sqq. ;  families  of,  Tim.  39  sq. ;  spiritual 
father*,  1  Cor.  In2,  Thess.  35;  thtir  duty  as  correctors 
of  faults,  2  Cor.  30  sq. :  fidelity  requisite  in,  1  OOT.88, 
91,  92;  furniture  of,  M«tt.  253  sq.;  gentleness  requisite 
in,  2  Cor.  172;  their  endowments  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
1  Cor.  265;  instruction  for,  Luke  229,  2  Cor.  7n  sqq.; 
manner  «nd  matter  of,  1  Cor.  53sq.;  engaging  in  other 
occupations,  Tim.  93;  how  they  may  otlend  in  w  rd, 
Jas.  102;  Paul  a  model  for,  Rom  lio.  1  Cor.  ."•:'..  191; 
should  use  plain  language,  Acts  4nl  :  piutrajvd.  Luke 
l~n;  not  to  preach  themselves,  but  Chr  st.  Acts  144; 
should  make  suitable  prepnmtioii.  ,l;,s.  li'2.  b  "• :  quali 
fications  of,  1  Cor.  106,  101  sq..  2  Cor.  7n  ;  ivmissness  of, 
Luke  219;  salvation  of.  ib.  Ins;  se1f-watobliilli<  - 
sary  in,  1  Cor.  2i»;  ;  servants  of  Christ.  Col.  14:  sins  of, 
Tim.  Idfi;  stewards  of  the  mysteii.  >  of  (iod.  1  Cor.  M, 
'.Hi  sq..  Tun.  11:  strength  requisite  in,  2  Cor.  172:  siii>- 
port  of,  1  Cor.  185,  Gal.  150.  153.  155.  These.  36,  K.S, 
Tun.  60:  shonH  warn  against  unfaithfulness,  lleb.  IIS; 
spiritual  warriors.  2  Cor.  172:  w  itn.'s>cs  to  the  truth, 
Thess.  44;  co-workers  with  God,  1  Cor.  74,  77;  in  what 
their  worth  conoists,  ib.  91. 

Ministry,  The  Christian,  its  institution  by  Christ.  Mat 

accommodation  in,  1  Cor.  190;  npj>ointment  to,  John 
642;  call  to,  Acts  239  sq..  Gal.  13  »q.,  Eph.  118,  Heb  106; 
claims  of,  1  C -r.  190;  division  of  labor  in,  Tim.  114; 
education  for.  in  the  primitive  church,  Ai  t<  340;  obli 
gations  of,  1  C'«r.  2!in:  ..rlination  to.  Actt  4n3.  447.  Tim. 
89;  how  far  a  priesthood,  Rom.  440,  Xote,  442  sq. ;  pro- 
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paration  for,  Jas.  102  ;  requirements  of,  Tim.  54:  wo-k 
of,  Acts  273.  2  Cor.  69,  70  sqq.,  89,  Epli.  118  sq.,  Col.  38, 
Tit.  6. 

Ministry  of  angels,  Acts  94. 
Ministry  of  Christ,  Matt.  365. 
Minstrels  at  funerals,  Matt.  174,  208,  Luke  141. 
Miracles,  deaniiions  of,  Matt.  153  sq. ;  terms  used  in  the  New 
Testament  for,  ib.  l.r>4,  210,  John  108,  2  Cor.  202  tq. ;  ar 
guments  for,  Luke   79;   iiistinguished   as  difficult   or 
easy,  ib.  86 ;   evideuce   from,  2  Cor.   202,   205 ;   gift  of, 
Lute  168,  170,  261  ;  wrought  only  by  the  power  of  God, 
Acts  63,  68 ;   their   harmony  with   nature,   Mart   77  ; 
power  to  work,  why  not  continued,  ib.  163. 

. •-,  apocryphal,   Matt.   320,   Luke  50  sq. ;   attending 

Christ's  birth,  Luke  40;  traditional,  at  His  death,  ib. 
380;  false,  Thess.  131,  140  sq. ;  of  nature,  Luke  133; 
Old  Testament,  Matt.  154,  267,  Luka  147  ;  works  on, 
Matt.  153. 

,  of  Christ,  John's  account  of,  John  108  sq. ;  differ 
ent  from  apocryphal  ones,  Matt.  320 ;  central  point  of, 
John  110;  their  resemblance  to  Christ,  Matt.  154  sq.; 
conditions  of,  Mark  53  ;  not  creati  ve,  Matt.  267,  268, 
John  106,  210 ;  of  deed,  ib.  153  sqq. ;  performed  at  a 
distance,  ib.  152,  155,  282,  283,  Luke  110  sq. ;  proofs  of 
His  divine  mission,  Matt.  155,  Luke  118;  emblems  of 
spiritual  deliverance,  Matt.  204;  end  of,  Luke,  284,  329; 
their  power  in  quickening  faith,  Matt.  211;  in  Gali 
lee  and  in  Jadea  distinguished,  John  109;  internal  and 
external,  Mark  27 ;  of  knowledge,  John  95,  99,  108 ;  or 
der  and  significance  of,  Matt.  155  sq. ;  progression  in, 
ib.  174;  punitive,  ib.  381  sq.,  Luke  137;  on  the  Sabbath, 
Luke  93,  94;  stages  of,  Matt.  153;  wrought  on  women, 
Mark  50:  of  word,  Matt.  153  sqq.;  compared  with  mi 
racles  of  the  apostles,  John  439. 

•— ,  of  Christ,  water  made  wine,  Mark  22,  John  102 

sqq.,  103  sqq. ;  nobleman's  son  healed,  John  171  sqq. : 
demoniacs  healed  at  Capernaum,  Mark  21  sqq.,  Luke  77 
sqq.;  Peter's  mother  in-law  healed,  Matt.  15*,  Mark. 
23,  Luke  79  sq. ;  first  draught  of  fishes,  Luke  81  sqq.; 
leper  healed,  Matt.  150  sqq.,  156,  Mark  25,  Luke  85 
sqq.;  paralytic  healed,  Matt.  106  sqq.,  Mark  26  sqq., 
Luke  86  sqq.;  impotent  man  healed,  John  179, 181  sqq.; 
nun  with  withered  hand  healed.  Matt.  217  sqq.,  Mark 
33  sqq.,  Luke  93  sq. ;  centurion's  servant  healed,  Matt. 
165  sq.,  155  sqq.,  Lune  110  sq.;  son  of  ihe  wi  low  raised, 
Luke  112  sqq.;  blind  and  dumb  demoniac  healed,  Matt. 
223,  Luke  183;  tempest  stilled.  Matt.  161  sqq.,  Mark 
44  sq.,  Luke  132  sqq. ;  demoniacs  healed  at  Gadara, 
Matt.  164  sqq.,  Mark  46  sqq.,  Luke  135  sqq. ;  woman 
with  issue  of  blood  healed,  Matt.  174  Bq.,  Mark  49  sqq., 
Luke  140  sqq. ;  Jairus's  daughter  raised,  Matt.  173  sqq., 
Mark  49  sqq.,  Luke  139  sqq.;  two  blind  men  hea'ed, 
Matt.  176  sqq.;  dumb  demoniac  healed,  ib.  177;  five 
thousand  fed,  Matt.  265  sqq.,  Mark  60  sq.,  Luke  146  sq., 
John  207  sqq.;  walking  on  the  sea,  Matt.  270  sqq., 
Mark  62  sq.,  John  213  sqq.;  daughter  ot  the  Canaani- 
tish  woman  healed,  Matt.  281  sqq. ;  deaf  and  dumb  man 
healed,  Mark  69  sqq. ;  four  thousand  fed,  Matt.  285, 
Mark  72  sq. ;  blind  man  healed,  Mark  76  Bq. ;  dumb  de 
moniac  healed,  Matt.  314  sq.,  Mark  83  sqq.,  Luke  157 
sqq.;  money  in  the  fish's  mouth,  Matt.  319  sq. ;  ten 
lepers  cleansed,  Luke  263  sq. ;  blind  men  at  Jericho 
heated,  Matt.  369.  Mark  108  sq.,  Luke  282  sqq.;  Laza 
rus  raised,  Luke  141  sq.,  John  339  sqq.,  345;  infirm  wo 
man  healed,  Luke  212  sqq. ;  man  with  the  dropsy 
healed,  ib.  223  ;  fig-tree  withered,  Matt.  380  sqq.,  Mark 
112  sqq. ;  Malchus  healed,  Matt.  486,  Luke  351 ;  second 
draught  of  fishes,  John  631  sqq.;  var  ous,  Matt.  94,  158, 
178,  276,  2S4  sq..  Mark  23,  34,  Luke  79, 101,  H6. 

— ,  of  the  apostles,  Mark  161  pqq.,  J,,hn  439,  Acts  63, 

68,  187, 188,  262,  Phil.  49,  Tim.  119,  Heb.  45  ;  of  Barna 
bas  ami  Paul,  Acts  262 ;  of  Paul,  ib.  265,  267  sq.,  305 
sq.,  309,  353  sqq.,  368  sq  ,  467  sq. ;  of  Peter,  ib.  62  sqq., 
90,  186;  of  Philip,  i&.  143;  of  Stephen,  ib.  108,  111. 

Missionaries  among  the  heathen.  Acts  331  sq  ;  Scriptural 
mode  of  sending  forth,  il).  240  sq. ;  task  of,  Bom.  443. 

Missionary  meeting,  the  fir  t,  Acts  241. 

ship,  the  first,  Acts  245. 

spirit,  Matt.  412. 

Missions,  when  most  blessed,  Acts  58,  241 ;  call  for,  ib  310; 
instituted  by  Christ,  Matt.  563,  Luke  400;  of  the  ea-ly 
Christians,  Acts  217,  239  sqq. ;  the  work  of  the  church, 
Matt.  252,  Roui.  355,  35*,  3  John  199;  contributions 
for,  Luke  316 ;  course  of,  ib.  219  ;  history  of,  works  on, 
Matt.  6sq.;  reflex  influence  of,  Aots  241;  among  thi 
JCWH,  Matt.  411  sq. ;  value  of,  Acts  241 ;  woman's  work 
in,  ib.  190. 

Mites,  the  widow's,  Mark  127,  Luke  315  sq. 

M  Kaur,  probable  site  of  Macbserus,  Matt.  203. 

MNEVIS,  the  id  .1,  Acts  12ft. 

M  ckery  of  Christ,  Matt.  514,  Luke  356  sq.,  362,  373,  374. 

Mocking  God,  Gal.  152. 

Modesty  of  the  go«pel  writers,  John  99. 

MOHAMMED,  deis'ic*!  doctrines  of,  Matt.  403. 


Mohammedanism,  works  on,  Matt.  6. 

Mohammedans,   spread   of    Christianity   among,   Matt.   61; 

estimated  number  of,  ib.  563. 
MOLOCH,  Acts  126. 

Monasticism,  censured,  Matt.  132;  its  features,  Luke  29.' 
Money,  coining  of,  the  syml>  1  of  authority,  Matt.  397,  Luke 

306;  love  of,  Tim.  70,71  ;piece  of,  Matt.  319;  possession 

of,  not  sinful,  ib.  133. 
Money-changers,  Mntt.  376. 
MONICA,  mother  of  A  gustine,  1  Pet.  54. 
Monkery,  Rev.  198. 
Monks,  poverty  of,  Matt.  346. 
Monogamy,  the  true  idea  of,  Mark  97  ;  arguments  for,  Matt. 

341,  Eph.  206. 
Monotheism  of  the  Phari  ees,  Matt.  403. 
Monothelite  controversy,  Mali.  479,  482. 
Montauism,  Col.  7. 
Monuments  to  the  dead,  Matt.  413. 
Moon,  symbolism  of  the,  Rev.  34,  246. 
Morality,  not  independent  of  religi  m,  Roui.  87  ;  not  sufficient 

for  salvation,  Acts  204;  its  worth,   nature  and  basis, 

Eph.  84. 

•,  Christian,  its  relation   to  the   Mosaic  law,  John 


273,  275. 

Morals,  corruption  of,  in  heathen  lands,  Rom.  89. 

Moriah,  Mt.,  Matt.  105. 

Morning  star,  Rev.  124  sq. 

MOSES,  Stephen's  account  of,  Acts  119  sqq.;  his  youthful 
beauty,  ib.  ib.;  burial  of.  Jude  19,  25;  a  type  of  Christ, 
Acts  120  sq.,  126,  Hcb.  68  sqq.,  73;  Ids  flight  from 
Eeyp  ,  Heb.  192;  his  fidelitv,  ib.  69;  his  learning,  Acts 
119;  contr  sted  with  the  Pharisees,  Rom.  316,332; 
his  appearance  at  the  Transfiguration,  Matt.  307;  veil 
upon  the  face  of,  2  Cor.  55  ^qq.,  61  sqq. 

,  Book  of  the  Ascension  of,  Rev.  10. 

•,  seat  of,  Matt.  403. 


Mothers,  pious,  Acts  300  sq.,  Tim.  C3. 
Mountain,  meaning  of  the  term  in  Bible,  Matt.  100 ;  figura 
tive  use  of  the  term,  ib.  381,  Rev.  18,  197,  205. 
Mountains,  three  s  icred,  Matt.  562  ;  removal  of,  ib.  315. 
Mount  of  Beatitudes,  Matt.  100,  105. 

Calvary,  Matt.  519  sqq  ,  Luke  372,  John  5S2  »q. 

Gerizim,  Matt.  185,  John  160. 

Hermon,  Matt.  306  i-q. 

Horeb,  Acts  122,  1  Cor.  197. 


Moriah,  Matt.  105. 

of  Olives,  M  itt.  105,  422,  Acts  18. 

Panius,  Matt.  294,  306. 

Sinai,  ib.  105,  Acts  122,  Gal.  114  sqq. 

Tabor,  Matt.  105,  306,  311,  556,  Luke  152  sq.,  Acts 

22,  2  Pet.  19. 

•  of  Transfiguration,  Matt.  30G,  Luke  152,  Acts  22, 


2  Pet.  19. 

-,  Christ's  Sermon  on  the,  Matt.  97  sqq. 


Mourners,  proper  treatment  of,  Matt.  1C1. 

Mourning,  Eastern  custom  of,  M  itt.  211 ;  in  spirit,  ib.  102. 

M'irmuringof  the  Isnelites,  1  Cor.  199. 

Mustar. '-seed.  Matt.  245. 

Myra,  Acts  455. 

Myriads,  Heb.  207. 

Myrrh,  Matt.  59, 536,  Mark  151. 

Mysia,  Acts  299. 

Mysteries,  of  God,  Acts  234,  1  Cor.  87,  90  sq.,  283 ;  heathen, 
Luke  198  ;  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  Matt.  239  sq. 

Mystery,  definition  of,  1  Cor.  57,  88,  Tim.  45,  Rev.  107  ;  of 
Christ,  Eph.  110,  111  ;  of  godliness,  Tim.  45  sqq.;  of  the 
divine  will,  Eph.  51  ;  of  the  divine  wisdom,  1  Cor.  66, 
68  ;  communicated  by  Paul,  Rom.  3C9  374. 

Mystical,  proper  use  of  the  term,  Rev.  98,  Note. 

Mythology,  works  on,  Matt.  6 ;  symbolism  of,  Rom.  90. 


NAAMAN,  Luke  74. 
nbulus,  John  153. 
ain,  Luke  112. 
Name,  in  the,  Matt.  200,  324,  Luke  158. 

,  of  Christ,   the,  abuse  of,  Acts  355;   baptism  in, 

Matt.  558;  calling  upon,  1  Cor.  21 ;   f.iith  in,  Rom.  63  ; 
miracles  wrought  in,  Mark  89,  Acts  63 ;  prayer  in,  John 
439,  Th>  si.  120;  secret,  Rev.  29,  338. 
-,  the  new,  Rev.  120  sq.,  132. 


Names,  of  Deity,  Matt.  125.  557  rq.,  560  sq.,  1  Cor.  21 ;  double, 
in  Palestine,  Matt.  182  sq..  John  94,  Note ;  Greek,  of 
Jews,  John  94.  Note ;  among  Jews  and  Christian", 
Rom.  58 ;  Scripture,  orthography  of.  Matt.  48,  Luke  15, 
61  sq. ;  of  Scripture  localities,  Matt,  479,  Note;  typical 
meaning,  ib.  183,  479,  Note. 

Naphta'i,  Matt.  91. 

NATHANAEL,  Matt.  182,  Luke  96,  John  94  sq.  See  Bartho 
lomew. 

Nationalities  not  distinct  under  the'gospel,  Th°ss.  36. 

Nativity  of  Christ,  date  of  the,  Matt.  56  Bq.,  Luke  35  sq.,  55. 

Natural  man,  the,  1  Cor.  62,  66. 

Natural  science,  works  on,  Matt.  7. 
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Nature,  Christ's  rule  ove-.  Matt.  272.  Mark  43;  Christianity 
in  harmony  with.  1  Cor.  22!l :  worship  of.  Acts  365. 

Nature  of  Christ,  divine  and  human,  M;irk  5o,  81,  Luke  47, 
111,  117,  200,  John  72,  79,  Acte  48,  49,  Phil.  38,  Tim.  31, 
1  John  23  so.,  136,  138. 

Naturt,  human,  fallen,  Rom.  90;  ever  the  game,  Luke  2G9 ; 
three-fol  I,  Rom.  233  sq.,  Thess.  95  sq.,  Heb.  'Jo. 

Nature  and  grace,  1  Cor.  22  J,  209,  Eph.  101. 

Nazirene,  Matt.  04. 

Nazarenes,  sect  of,  Matt.  407,  -Vote,  Acts  420. 

Nazareth,  Matt.  (54  so.,  4.9,  Xote.  Mark  52,  Luke  51.  74,  John 
95. 

Nazarites,  M  tt  73  sq.,  Luke  16,  Acts  390. 

Neapolis,  Acts  303  sq.,  Phil  -m.  C. 

Nearness  of  Christ.  Phil.  07. 

Needle,  eye  of  a,  Matt.  345  sq. 

NEHEMIAH,   liookof.  Rev.  7,  .Vote. 

Neighbor,  love  for,  Luke  174,  Gil.  135  sq.,  143,  Jas.  79  ;  con 
duct  towaids,  Matt.  138, 143,  146,  334. 

Nein,  set  Nain. 

Nephthalim,  of.e  Xiiphtxli. 

NERO,  persecutions  by,  Matt.  523;  Impostors  of  the  name, 
Thess.  ltd. 

Neronias,  Mutt.  294. 

Ncstorianism,  Mirk  53. 

Neutrality  in  reference  to  Christ  impossible,  Luke  184,  185. 

New  commandment  of  Christ,  John  42")  sq. 

New  covenant  and  old  contrasted,  Mail.  171,  Luke  89,  90. 

Ne*  School  Calvmists,  their  theory  respecting  original  sin. 
Rom.  194. 

New  Testament,  the,  arrangement  of,  Matt.  23  sq. ;  canon  ff, 
ib.  22  sq..  Jas.  4  ;  chronological  order  of  books  of,  Mutt. 
21  sq. ;  editions  of,  Acts  vi.;  the  epistles  in,  Matt.  27  :  va 
rious  readings  of  Greek  text  of,  ib.  xix.  sq.;  historical 
books  of,  ib.  24  sqq. ;  idiom  of,  Rom.  18  sq.,  Rev.  49  sq.  ; 
introduction  to,  Matr.  1,  20  sqq.,  3G  ;  manuscripts  of,  i1). 
xix.  sqq.,  Acts  vii.,  84;  name  of,  Mat'.  20;  its  relation 
to  the  Old  Testament,  ib.  13  sq.,  39,  73,  78,  101,  Murk 
16,  Luke  58,  118,  John  76,  80,  197,323,  Acts  157,  Rom. 
59  sq.,  129,  138,  1  Cor.  229,  2  C  r.  60  sq.,  Eph.  119,  147, 
Col.  58,  Heb.  40  sq.,  Jas.  89,  1  Pet.  19,  36, 1  John  56, 
Rev.  3;  its  origin,  Matt.  20  sq. ;  prophetic  portion  of, 
ib  28 ;  writers  o',  ib.  20,  A'ote. 

New  Year's  Day,  reflections  for,  Luke  43. 

Newspapers,  religions,  Eph.  2:12. 

NICODEMUS,  John  122  sqq.,  593. 

Nicolaitaiaes,  2  Pet.  29,  Rev.  28,  116. 

NICOLAS,  Acts  105,  R-v.  110,  120. 

Nicopolis,  Luke  390,  Tit.  23. 

NIGER,  Acrs  239. 

Night,  R  man  diri'Ioii  of  the,  Luk«  204;  traveling  by,  Matt. 
59 ;  works  of  the,  Rom.  403 :  figurative  use  of  the  term 
bv  Christ,  John  307,  313,  343;  symbolism  of.  Rev. 
19,  33. 

Night-watches,  Ltike  204. 

N  np,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Rev.  15. 

Nineveh,  ruins  of  Luke  2 .>'•. 

NOAH,  pretching  of,  1  Pot   fi7 ;  time  of,  typical,  ib.  64. 
Nobility,  Christian,  A  ts318  sq.,  320. 

N  rmal,  proper  use  of  the  word,  Rev.  98,  Arote. 

NoVALIS,  quoted,  Matt.  351,  John  67,  Note. 

Novatianism,  Matt.  240,  499,  Ma'k  29. 
Number  of  the  heist,  Rev.  250,  200  sq.,  271  sq. 

Numbers,  symbolism  of.  Matt.  25,  28,  49,  87,  1&%  2^6,  333, 
Luke  166,  Rev.  14  sqq.,  29,  A"ote ;  works  on,  Matt.  183 
sq. 

NUMIDIUS,  martyr  of  Carthage,  Acta  270. 


0  Mother  dear,  Jerusalem!"  Rev.  391,  ATote. 
aths,  Christ's  opini  ,11  of,  Matt.  116;  duty  of  Christians 
respecting,  ib.  116,  144,  145  eqq.;  divine  example  in  re 
gard  to,  Heb.  121  sq.,  124,  Rev.  220;  Scripture  doctrine 
concerning,  Thess.  35;  perversion  of,  by  the  Jews, 
Matt.  116  so,.;  Paul's  use  of.  2  Cor.  25,  Gal.  29  sq.;  use 
of  among  the  Pharisees.  Matt.  412;  error  of  Quakers 
and  others  respecting,  ib.  116:  sinful  use  of,  Jas.  137, 
144,  145  sq. ;  ungodly,  Mark  59. 

Obedience  to  God,  inculcated  by  Christ,  Matt.  397,  Luke  307  ; 
the  only  true  nobility,  Matt.  232;  perfect,  required, 
Luke  174. 

to  civil  authority,  Matt.  397,  Luke  307,  Acta  75, 

77,  Rom.  393  sqq.,  401  sq.,  1  Pet.  40,  42. 

to  parents,  Eph.  210,  213  sqq.,Cjl.  76. 


Obsc-urity  of  Scripture,  2  Pet.  61. 

ODOACER,  reign  of.  Rev.  206,  A»te. 

Offence,  Riving  of.  Matt.  324.  Rom.  419  i>q.,  429,  Jas.  102,  107 ; 

avoided  by  Christ,  Matt.  319,  320:  the  cross  of  Chi Ut 

an,  1  Cor.  40,  41. 
Offences,  necessity  of,  Luke  259, 201 ;  in  word,  Jas.  102, 107  ; 

by  hand  and  foot,  Matt.  324.  320,  Mark  90. 
Office  and  officer,  distinct,  Matt.  4o!>,  Arts  410. 
Office,  apostolic,  institution  of.  Matt.  326. 
Officers  iu  the  primitive  church,  Phil.  12,  Thoas.  90,  96. 


Officers  in  the  church  ordained  by  Christ,  Eph.  156;  duties 
pertaining  to,  Mat  .  326,  Eph.  157;  their  relation  to 
spiritual  gifts,  1  Cor.  260;  gradation  iu.  John  642 ;  in 
primitive  church,  R  .in.  384  ^qq.,  Eph.  156,  Note,  Tim. 
42,  1  Pet.  87. 

Oil,  use  of  among  Eastern  nation '.  Murk  50:  nnointing  with, 
see  Anointing;  typical  m  aniug  of,  Matt.  1  >. 

Ointment,  Matt.  403,  1  John  77  :  u^e  of  in  embalming,  Mark 
156;  as  symbol  of  the  Spirit,  1  John  sr>. 

Old  man,  the,  Rom.  2<i:j,  207,  Eph.  163. 

Old  Testami-nt,  the.  connrctiun  of  Apocrypha  with,  Matt.  13, 
14,  209 ;  cauon  of,  Jas.  4 ;  Christ's  regard  for,  Luke  814  ; 
his  relation  to,  t'6.  75,  John  tiO"  ;  it«  tyjios  and  prophe 
cies  of  Christ.  Matt.  3d4.-o. ;  the  Christian  religion 
built  on,  ib.  253,  Jas.  0;  commentaries  on,  Matt.  7,  19; 
difficulties  to  be  explained,  ib.  230;  divisions  of,  \\>.  14  ; 
error-  respecting,  Rom.  15T. ;  eschatology  of,  ib.  287, 
Rev.  45;  called  the  religion  if  the  future.  Rev.  3;  its 
teachings  concerning  immortality.  Luke  310sq. ;  inspi 
ration  of,  Rom.  116,  1  Cor.  229,  Tim.  107,  109;  rich  in 
promises  for  the  Jews,  Rom.  485;  John  ihe  Baptist  the 
representative  of,  Matt.  72  sq.,  Mark  16;  its  relation  t  • 
the  law.  Gal.  98  sq. ;  called  the  old  ma' riage,  Eph. 
208;  its  relation  to  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  13,  21, 
73,  78,  101,  Mark  16,  Luke  58,  118,  John  7(5,  80,  197,  323, 
Rom.  59  eq.,  129,  138,  4<ll  sq.,  1  Cor.  229.  2  Cor.  60  sq., 
119,  E  h.  119,  147.  Col.  5S,  Heb.  40  hq..  Jas.  S9, 1  John 
56,  1  Pet.  19,  36;  Paul's  treatment  of,  Gal.  122;  symbo 
lism  of,  Matt.  7.  27-<.  Tim.  23,  Heb.  154;  undervalued, 
Tim.  110;  unity  of,  Rev.  8. 

Old  things  passed  away,  2  Cor.  98. 

Oleaster,  tee 

Olive  tre<,  wild,  Rom.  367,  374,  Rev.  21,  230. 

Olives,  Mouut  of  Matt.  lo.">,  422,  Acts  18. 

OMEGA,  title  given  to  Christ,  Rev.  93,  36t. 

Omission,  sin*  of,  Matt.  4t9,  Jas.  121,  123. 

Omkeis,  Matt.  104,  Luke  136. 

Omnipotence  of  God,  Acts  81,  Eph.  133. 

Omniscience  of  Ctirist,  John  160. 

One,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Rev.  14. 

ONESIMUS,  Col.  82  sq.,  Philem.  4  sq.,  21,24. 

One.-iphorus,  Tim.  88. 

Opinions,  diversity  of,  how  remedied,  Rom.  428 ;  of  others, 
regard  f.  >r,  I  Cor.  189,  The*s.  71. 

Osposition  of  the  world  to  the  g-ispel,  Acts  74. 

Ordeal  for  the  work  of  believers,  1  Cor.  76,  7rt. 

Order,  in  the  church  Matt.  326;  in  God's  proceedings,  H»h. 
106 ;  in  prayer,  Eph.  67,  Col.  29 ;  of  salvation,  Acts  53, 
25S. 

Ordinances,  how  saving,  Rom.  206  sq. ;  of  ceremonial  aw, 
Heb.  154;  Jew  sh,  re'ative  to  meats,  Mutt.  27S;  symbo 
lic,  ib.  217. 

Ordination  to  the  ministry,  Acts  403,  447,  Tim.  89 ;  sermons 
for,  Thess.  36. 

OrJo  sahUig,  Acta  258. 

Organism,  proper  definition  of,  1  Cor.  253,  A'ote. 

Orientals,  custom  of,  nee  Customs ;  pro'anity  of,  Matt.  117. 

ORLJEN,  quoted,  John  vi. 

Odginal  sin.  Matt.  50.  325  sq.,  Rom.  178,  Note,  191  sqq.,  Kph. 
76;  comroversy  n-sp-ct.ng,  Acts  363;  theories  of,  Bom. 
191  sqq. ;  works  on,  ib.  191. 

Ornaments  of  women,  Tim.  33,  1  Pet.  52,  55. 

Orphan  House  at  Halle,  2  Cor.  155. 

OVID,  quoted,  1  Pet.  76. 


Paintings,  see  Art. 
aganism,  origin  of,  Acts  267. 
alace  of  Herod,  Matt.  502.  613. 

Palestine,  flowers  of,  Matt.  l:U.  2UO  ;  it«  government,  if).  503  ; 
grass  of,  ib.  134,  260  ;  honey  of,  Luke  397  ;  Ink 
77  ;  language  spoken  in.  Acts  395;  population  of.  Luke 
49  ;  rain  in,  Jas.  135  ;  seasons  in.  Matt.  266,  Luke  35  sq., 
354;  rocky  soil  of,  Matt.  239  ;  waters  of,  Luke  77. 

Palm  Sunday,  Mutt.  530. 

Palm-tree,  John  377,  Rev.  190. 

Palsy,  derivation  of  the  word,  Matt.  152;  nature  of  the  dis 
ease,  ib.  il>. 

Pamphyl  a,  Acts  248. 

Paneas,  Matt.  294.  Luke  140. 

Panius,  Mt..  Matt.  294,  ;J06. 

Pantheism,  Acts  328. 

Pantheistic  theory  of  orisinal  sin,  Rom.  191. 

Papacy,  the.  see  Rom.  Cuth.  Church. 

PAl'IAS,  hit  testimony  to  John's  Gospel,  John  26. 

Paphos,  Acts  242,  243  sq. 

Parables,  detini  ion*  of  the  term,  Matt.  234,  Luke  129,  234, 
John  317,  Rev.  12;  constituent  elements  of.  Mitt.  234 ; 
characteristics  ol.  il>. :(.',:!.  John  :U7  ;use  of  among  East 
ern  nations,  ib.  234.  Luke  1- ' 

Parables  of  Christ,  r'as-iined,  Mat'.  234  »q. :  their  connection, 
ill.  23 'i  sq.,  Murk  41  sq. ;  contra  U  exhibited  in.  Matt. 
236;  object  of.  Hi.  2:;4.  235:  their  prophetic  character, 
Luke  130;  list  of  those  only  iu  Luke's  Gospel,  ib.  129 ; 
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in  t>ie  sermon  on  the  Mount,  ib.  107  sq;  tho  seven  re 
lating  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt.  233,  2:55  sqq., 
251;  the  two  debtors,  Luke  122,  124;  the  rich  fool,  il>. 
199  sq. ;  tho  barren  fig  tree,  ib.  212  sq. ;  the  sower,  Matt. 
239  sqq..  Mark  42  sq.,  Luke  127  sqq. ;  the  tares,  Matt. 
244,  246  sq.,  '.49;  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ib.  245, 
247  sq.,  249  sq.,  Luke  215 ;  the  leaven,  Matt.  245,  248, 
250,  Luke  215;  the  hid  treasuie.  Matt.  251  sqq. ;  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  ib.  ib.  ;  the  net  in  the  s  a,  >6.  t'6.  ; 
the  king  and  his  two  servants,  t'6.  333  i-q. ;  the  good  Sa- 
mari'an,  Luke  173  sq.;  the  great  supper,  t'6.  226  sqq.; 
the  lost  sheep,  Matt.  325,  Luke  234  sqq.;  the  lost 
piece  of  money,  Luke  235  sq. ;  the  prodigal  son,i6.  238 
sqq.;  the  unjust  steward,  ib.  244  sq. ;  rich  man  and  La 
zarus,  ib.  253  sqq. ;  unjust  judge,  t'6.  270  oqq. ;  Pharisee 
and  publican,  t'6.  273  sqq.;  laborers  in  the  vineyard, 
Matt.  352  sqq. ;  the  pounds,  Luke  289  sqq.;  the  two 
sons,  Matt.  386  ;  the  wicked  husbandmen.  t&.  3S6  sqq., 
Mark  117  sq.,  Luke  302  sqq. ;  marriage  of  the  king's 
son,  Matt.  389  sqq. :  faithful  and  unfaithful  servants, 
ib.  435,  Luke  203  sqq.;  servants  waiting,  Mark  132  sq.; 
the  virgins.  Matt.  437  sqq.;  the  talents,  t'6.  442  sqq. 

Paraclete,  John  440  sqq.,  2  Cor.  11,  1  John.  44. 

Paradise,  Luke  254,  256,  257,  2  Cor.  205,  Rev,  28. 

Paradoxical  Hayings  of  Christ,  key  to  the,  Matt.  160. 

Parallelisms,  Matt.  251. 

Paralysis,  nature  of,  Mark  152,  Luke  86,  87. 

Parents,  duties  of,  1  Cor.  165,  Eph.212sqq.,  Col.  76;  duties  of 
children  to,  Eph.  210,  212  sqq .,  Col.  76;  faith  of,  Mark  85. 

PARKER,  T.,  quoted,  Luke  40. 
'Participation  of  Christ  in  human  suffering.  Ileb.  99. 

Participle,  Greek  Aorist,  uses  of,  Heb.  52  sq. 

Partings  of  friends,  Acts  385,  386,  387. 

Party  spirit,  always  contentious,  Rom.  98,  103;  .not  allowable 
in  the  Chri-tian  church,  1  Cor.  32,  71,  80  sqq.,  Phil.  37. 

Passion  of  Christ,  the,  various  accounts  of,  compared,  Mat. 
453  sq. :  peculiHiitie*  of  Luke's  account  of  Luke  330  sqq. ; 
peculiarities  of  Mark's  account  of,  Mark  137  sq. ;  pre 
dicted  bv  Christ,  Matt,  300  eq.,  Mark  103  814.,  Luke 
221  sq.,  2S1  Bq.,  2S3 ;  chronology  of,  Matt.  454  sqq., 
Luke  366;  chief  points  in  history  of,  Matt.  529;  works 
on,  t'6.  458. 

Passions,  evil,  Ro.ii.  80  sq.,  Eph.  172;  of  sins,  Rom.  221,  223. 

Passover,  the  Jewish,  Matt.  459,  Heb.  192 ;  ceremonies  of, 
Mutt.  468,  469,  Luke  335;  celebration  of  at  the  present 
day,  Matt.  468 ;  celebrated  by  Christ,  t'6.  454  sqq.,  468, 
Luke  332  sq.;  Ch'ist's  modification  of,  Matt.  469  sq., 
Luke  332  sq. ;  its  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Matt. 
472,  473,  Mark  141;  number  present  at,  Matt.  460; 
regulation  respecting,  Luke  48  sq.,  John  415;  its  sig 
nificance.  Matt.  45;>,  473;  its  symbo  ical  meaning,  ib. 
470  sq.,  Mark  141,  1  Cor.  115,  118;  time  o»,  Matt.  368, 
459,  40S,  John  562. 

Pastoral  Enistles,  the,  analysis  of,  Rom.  24  sq. ;  characteristics 
of,  Tim.  1 ;  genuineness  of,  i6.  2 ;  the.r  importance,  t'6. 
6 ;  \rorks  on,  ib.  1  sq. 

Pastoral  Mirror.  Acts  378,  Thess.  34. 

Pastoral  office,  the,  Christ.'s  relations  to,  John  325 ;  instruc 
tions  for,  Acts  378  sqq. ;  nature  and  duties  01,  Matt.  326, 
.      Eph.  1 18  sq.,  150,  1  Pet.  86  sqq. 

Pastoral  visits,  A  ts  209. 

Pastoralia,  Matt.  32. 

Patara,  Acts  3<-3. 

Patience,  Rom.  1 62, 168,  Gal.  145,  Thess.  1C,  Rev.  103 ;  God  the 
author  of,  Rom.  433,  436 ;  of  Christ,  Thess.  151,  153,  1 
Put.  46. 

Putmos,  John  11  sq.,  RPV.  103. 

Patripassianism,  Matt.  268. 

PAUL,  the  Apostle,  biographical  sketch  of,  Rom.  3  sqq.; 
chronology  of  his  life,  Acts  178  sq.,  Rom.  6,  7 ;  name 
of,  Acts  174,  243,245,  Rom.  8,  57  sq.,  Eph.  19;  his  birth 
and  education,  Rom.  4,  5  sq. ;  his  citizenship,  Acts  30^, 
405;  his  trade,  i6.  334  sq.,  338,  Rom.  4:  a  member  of 
the  Cilician  synagogue,  Acts  109;  zealotry  of.  ib.  166  ; 
p  rsecutes  the  Christians,  t6.  140.  161  sq. ;  his  walk  in 
Judaism,  Gal.  2'J:  his  conversion,  Ac's  162  sqq.,  180, 
399,  401,  441  sqq.,  Rom.  4  sqq.,  Tim.  22,  23  ;  his  baptism, 
Acts  170,  171,  400,  402;  his  preparation  for  the  apostle- 
ship,  Rom.  6,  9,  Gal.  27  sq. ;  his  journey  t  >  Arabia,  Acts 
178  sq.,  Rom.  6,  9,  Gal.  25  sq. ;  escape  from  Damascus, 
Acts  179  sq.,  2  Cor.  190;  called  to  be  an  apostle,  .Acts 
169,  171,  239  sq.,  Rom.  7,  Gal.  11,  13  nq.,  25,  28  sq.,  Ti<. 
C;  his  work  to  be  among  the  Gentiles,  Acts  169,  171, 
Rom.  6,  !l ;  visits  Jerusalem,  Acts  181  sq.,  Gal.  26 ;  goes 
to  Tarsus,  Acts  182,  Gal.  27  ;  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem, 
Gal.  33;  his  miss'oriary  tours.  Acts  239.  294,  344,  Rom. 
7  sqq.,  440  sq. ;  visits  Antioch,  Acts  218;  second  Tisit 
to  Jerusalem.  i&.  222,  Gal.  33;  his  first  missionary  jour 
ney,  Acts  239  sq.,  242  sqq. ;  labors  in  Cyprus,  ib.  242 
sqq.;  rebukes  Elymas,  t'6.  242  sqq.;  his  address  at  An 
tioch  of  Pisidia,  t'6.  249  sqq.;  driven  thence,  t'6.  258; 
preaches  at  Iconium,  t'6.  262;  driven  thence,  »&.,  t'6.  ; 
heals  cripple  at  Ly s tra,  t'6.  265  sqq.;  is  there  stoned, 
t'6.  267,  270  preaches  in  Derbe,  t'6.  271 ;  returns  to 


Antioch,  t'6.  271  sq. ;  third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  ib.  276 
sq. ;  address  to  the  church  council,  t'6.  280;  returns  to 
Anti  ch,  t6.  293;  controversy  with  Peter,  Gal.  45  KQ., 
53  sq. ;  second  missionary  journey  begun.  Acts  294  sq. ; 
his  dissension  with  Barnaba-1.  Mark  5  sq.,  Acts  295  sqq.; 
his  judgment  of  Mark,  Acts  295  s  |. ;  goes  through  A<ia 
Minor,  t'6.  297  sqq. ;  associates  Timothy  with  him  »6. 
t'6  •  vi-its  GalatU,  t'6.  298,  Gal.  2.  106  sq.;  rece  ves  a 
vision  at  Troas,  Ac's  303,  310;  visits  Phi!ipj>i,  ib.  303 
sqq.;  his  imprisonment  and  release,  t'6.  306  sq.,  309; 
his  labors  in  Thessalonica,  t'6.  316,  318  sq. ;  in  Beren, 
ib.  316  sq.;  visits  Athens,  t'6.  322  sqq.;  Irs  address  on 
Mars'  Hill,  t'&.  323  sq. ;  visits  Corinth,  t'6.  334  sq.,  1  C  r. 
7,  2  Cor.  212;  visits  Ephesus.  Acts  342.  348,  1  Cor.  330; 
goes  to  Cwsarea,  Acts  342;  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
t'6.  342  sq. ;  third  mis-fionary  journey,  t'6  344  sq.; 
preaches  and  works  miracles  at  Ephesus,  t'6.  3"2  sqq  ; 
second  journey  to  Macejonia  and  Greece,  t'6.  359,  367; 
visits  Troas,  16.  367  sqq. ;  restores  Eutychus,  t'6.  368  i-q.; 
his  farewell  add:  ess  to  the  Epbesian  elders,  t'6.  373 
sqq.;  goes  from  Miletus  to  Csesarea,  16.  383  sqq. ;  pro 
phecy  of  Agabus  '  oncerning,  t'6.  3S4  sq.;  last  visit  to 
Jorustlem,  t6.  389  sqq. ;  takes  part  in  a  vow,  ib.  390; 
attacked  by  Jews,  t6.  394 ;  his  defence  before  the  peo 
ple,  t'6.  398  eqq. ;  arrested,  t'6.  404  sq.;  his  defence 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  t'6.  407  sqq. ;  conspiracy  against, 
ib.  414  s  ).;  is  sent  to  Cresarea,  t'6.  415;  accused  before 
Felix,  t'6.  419;  his  addresses  before  Felix,  ib.  420  sqq., 
426  sq.;  imprisoned  at  Csesarea,  t'6.  429;  accused  before 
Festus,  and  appeals  to  Caesar,  t'6.  430  Fqq. ;  his  addre-s 
before  Agrippa,  t'6.  440  sqq. ;  journey  from  Csesarea  to 
Rome,  t'6.  454  sqq. ;  shipwrecked  at  Malta,  t'6.  466  sqq.; 
arrival  at  Rome,  t6.  470,  473;  conference  with  Jews 
there,  t'6.  473  sqq.;  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  ib.  473, 
Rom.  9  sqq.,  Tim.  iii.,  5,  Phil.  20;  his  opposers  at 
Rome,  Phil.  22,  Nole;  traditional  journey  to  Spain, 
Rom.  11,  Note,  12,  441,  Acts  478  ;  later  history  of,  Acts 
478;  his  fate,  ib.,  ib.,  Rom.  11,  Tim.  118  sq. ;  perils  of, 
2  Cor.  13  sq. 

his  brotherly  affection,  Gal.  14;  his  regard  fir  Apol- 

los,  Act*  347;  his  relation  to  the  other  apostles,  Acts 
22, 171,  Gal.  14,  Note,  41,  Eph.  23;  personal  appearance 
of,  2  Cor.  168;  his  boasting,  16.  186  sqq.;  care  of  the 
churches,  Col.  48;  his  claracter,  Rom.  6,  12  sqq.,  Tim. 
83  sq.,  Philem.  25  sq. ;  his  acquaintance  with  classical 
litera-ure,  Acts  325,  Rom.  184,  Note,  1  Cor.  331,  Tit.  II ; 
his  con-istency,  Arts  369;  his  relation  to  the  Corinth 
ian  church,  1  Cor.  6  sq.,  8,  28 ;  his  devotional  life, 
The-g.  18;  his  K>!y  disposition,  Acts  395  sq  ;  relation 
to  the  E;Jh  sian  church,  Eph.  11  sq. ;  his  disease  of  the 
eyes.  Gal.  107;  his  conception  of  God,  Col.  27;  hand 
writing  of,  Gal.  157;  contrasted  w  th  Herod,  Acts  267 
sq. ;  his  Christian  hope,  Tim.  114;  his  humility,  Thess. 
10:  imagery  o>~,  2  C  >r.  63;  alle  ed  inconsistency  of, 
Acts  299  sq. ;  inspiration  of,  2  Cor.  184.  Note;  con- 
tr.isted  with  James,  Rom.  145,  Jas.  2S  sq.,  87  sqq.;  witl 
John,  John  9,  14;  his  labors  and  sufferings,  2  Cor.  187 
sq.;  his  practice  of  writing  letters,  1  Cor.  35ti;  his 
liberty  of  conscience,  Acts  391;  compared  to  Luther, 
ib.  177,  411,  417;  his  miracles,  t'6.  265,  267  sq.,  305,  :  09, 
353  sqq.,  368,  369,  467  sq. ;  his  missionary  method, 
Rom.  9  sq. ;  moral  greatness,  Phil.  26;  his  oaths,  Rom. 
68,  Gal.  29  sq. ;  his  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Gal.  122;  perseverance  of,  Phil.  58  ;  his  self-drawn  por 
trait,  1  Cor.  191;  hU  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  Phil. 
69;  his  method  of  preaching,  Acts  318,  319,  1  Cor.  50 
sqq.;  a  mod.-l  for  preachers,  Rom.  66,  1  Cor.  53  sq.;  as 
a  prophet,  Rom.  370;  the  prototype  of  Protestantism, 
Gal.  14,  Note;  his  prudence  and  ability.  Acts  461 ;  r-ve- 
lat  on  to,  Gil  23  sq.,  27  sq. ;  sa  utations  of,  Rom.  57, 
64,  446,  460,  Phil.  76,  Philem.  12;  self-  enial  of,  1  Cor. 
181;  B'lf-suppo't  of,  Th«-ss.  35;  possibly  acquainted 
with  S-neca,  Phil.  76,  Note;  his  fociai  nature,  2  Cor. 
124  sq. ;  as  a  public  speaker,  16.  179  sq.;  his  stiff-rings, 
if>.  187  sq.;  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  1  Cor.  200  sqq.;  vin 
dication  of  himself,  2  Cor.  194;  visions  of,  iJi.  196  sq. ; 
his  views  respecting  woman,  Kom.  447  ;  works  on,  il>. 
14, 1  Cor.  19. 

,  Epistles  of,  apocrypln],  Rom  16;  their  auth' nticity, 

id.  16  sq. ;  characteristics  nf,  ib.  17  fq. ;  contents  of,  t'6. 
15  sq.;  hurd  things  in,  2  Pet.  49,  51;  lost  one,  1  Cor.  7 ; 
their  historical  order,  Rom.  14  sq. ;  style  of,  ib.  18  sq., 
25  sqq.;  theoloary  of,  i  >.  27  ;  their  organic  ULity,  ib.  19; 
works  on,  i'>.  14,  27  sq. 

Peace,  God  the  au'hor  of,  Rom.  443,  444:  Christ  the  prince  of, 
Matt.  372,  373;  not  b  ought  by  Christ  to  the  old  earth, 
16.  198  ;  Christ  our,  Eph.  102 ;  in  the  church,  Thess.  91 ; 
when  not  desirable,  Acts  278;  with  God,  Rom.  160,  167 
sq. :  its  relation  to  grace,  Rom.  64,  1  Cor.  21,  Eph.  24, 
234,  Thess.  11 ;  living  in,  Rom.  396;  Meldenius's  max 
im  respecting,  Acts  286;  salutntion  of,  i6.  293,  Thess. 
11,  1  Pet.  13;  of  Christ,  John  502,  503;  of  God,  Phil. 
67,  70,  Thess.  98 ;  of  Christ  and  of  the  world  contrasted, 
John  446. 
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Peacemakers,  Matt.  103. 

Pearls,  Matt.  139 ;  the  twelve,  Rev.  203 ;  symbolism  of,  ib. 
382. 

Pederasty,  Rom.  87. 

Pedigree,  sacred,  conferred  no  personal  holiness,  Matt.  51. 

Pelagianisin,  Rom.  139,  191. 

Pella,  locality  of,  Matt.  338;  flight  of  Christians  to,  ib.  425  ; 
church  at,  John  10  sq. 

Penance  not  repentance,  Matt.  73. 

Penny,  Matt.  195,  332,  352  sq.,  355  sq.,  463,  Mark  GO. 

Pentecost,  day  of,  Acts  26,  1  Cor.  302 ;  the  hirthday  of  the 
church,  Acts  53  ;  two-fold  significance  of,  ib.  29 ;  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on,  ib.  27  sqq. ;  gift  of  tongues  at,  ib. 
29,  31  sq.,  1  Cor.  302. 

People,  the,  aristocratic  contempt  for,  John  263 ;  fickleness 
of,  Matt.  515,  517  ;  compared  to  the  sea,  ib.  93,  272,  324, 
410,  John  137,  Jas.  39,  Rev.  17  sq.,  33  sq.,  197  ;  voice  of, 
not  a  safe  guide,  Luke  367. 

People  of  Christ,  fed  by  him,  Matt.  268;  their  number  small, 
ib.  242. 

Perrea,  Matt.  91,  96,  337  gq..  Mark  95. 

Peifection  of  Christ,  Acts  277,  Heb.  107. 

Perfection,  Christian,  elements  of,  Heb.  134;  erroneous  ideas 
of,  Thess.  99,  1  John  41,  108  ;  endurance  necessary  to, 
Jas.  43;  progress  toward,  Phil.  17;  its  attainment, 
apparently  impossible,  Ueb.  119,  1  John  108  sqq. ;  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  this  world,  1  John  41 ;  to  be  striven 
after,  Matt.  118,  119,  Heb.  112;  only  attainable  in 
Christ,  Thegs.  98  sq. 

Perga,  Acts  248. 

Pergamus,  Rev.  118,  409. 

Pericopes,  works  on  the,  Matt.  31,  36. 

Persecution,  anticipated  by  Christ,  Matt.  188,  424,  Mark  130 
gq. ;  Christ's  sympathy  in,  Col.  37;  present  exemption 
of  the  church  from,  Rev.  179,  Note;  effect  and  value  of, 
Acts  74,  140,  216  sq.,  224,  239,  310,  Tness.  54,  1  Pet.  61 ; 
flight  from,  when  allowable,  Matt.  192  sq.,  Acts  263  ; 
necesssity  of,  Gal.  132 ;  for  i>olitical  reasons,  Acts  309, 
318;  religious  bodies  always  leaders  in,  Matt.  189; 
under  edict  of  Caracalla,  Rev.  173,  Note;  under  Diocle 
tian,  ib.  177,  Note;  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  139  sq. ;  in  Mid 
dle  Ages,  Matt.  189;  by  Rom.  Oath.  Church,  RPV.  228. 

Perseverance,  in  Christian  life,  Rom.  162,  Ph'il.  58  ;  in  prayer, 
Luke  180  sq.,  271  sq. 

Perseverance  of  the  saints,  Luke  232  sq.,  John  236,  331,  Note, 
Rom.  168,  275,  369,  374,  1  Cor.  25,  26,  200,  201,  Eph.  50, 
172,  Note,  174,  Col,  201.  Heb.  114  sqq. 

Persians,  spread  of  Christianity  among  the,  M^tt.  61. 

PERSIS,  Rom.  448. 

Person  of  Christ,  divine  and  human  niitnre  in,  Acts  48  sq.,  1 
John  33  sq. ;  three-fold  relation  of,  Col.  27  sq. ;  conside 
rations  respecting,  Phil.  33  sqq.,  37  sq. 

Personality  of  God,  Luke  380,  2  Pet.  15. 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  87,  290  sq. 

of  Satan  ;  see  Satan. 


Persons,  respect  of,  Rom.  99,  Jas.  74  sq.,  78. 

Perspective  view  of  prophecy.  Matt.  430  sq. 

Perversion  of  religious  life,  Matt.  127, 138. 

Pestilence,  Rev  174,  Note. 

PETER,  SIMON,  biographical  sketch  of,  1  Pet.  3  gq.;  his  nam», 
Matt.  93,  182,  Mark  37,  2  Pet.  10 ;  named  by  Christ, 
John  93  sq. ;  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  Matt.  158,  1  Pet.  3 ; 
his  marriage,  Matt.  158,  Mnrk  23  sq. ;  healing  of  his 
•wife's  mother,  Matt.  158,  Mark  23,  Luke  78 ;  call  of, 
Matt.  93,  Mark  20,  Luke  81  sqq.,  John  93  sq. ;  chosen 
an  apostle,  Mutt.  181  sqq.,  Mark  37,  Luke  96  sq. ;  walks 
on  the  water,  Matt.  271  sqq. ;  his  confession  of  Christ, 
Matt.  293  sqq.,  Mark  78  sq.,  Luke  149 ;  at  the  transfigu 
ration,  Matt.  307,  310,  Mark  80  sqq.,  Luke  153,  2  Pet. 
19 ;  rebukes  and  is  r  buknd,  Matt.  302 ;  his  denial  of 
Christ,  ib.  497  sqq.,  Mark  140  gq.,  Luke  341  sq.,  353  sqq., 
John  553  gqift  wounds  Malohus,  Matt.  486,  487,  John 
546  sqq. ;  his  repentance,  Matt.  499,  Mark  147,  Luke 
355  ;  his  visit  to  Christ's  tomb,  John  604  sqq. ;  appear 
ances  of  Christ  to,  Luke  393,  John  630  sqq.,  1  for.  310; 
questions  and  commands  of  Christ  to,  John  638  gqq. ; 
his  martyrdom  foretold,  ib.  640,  642  ;  re-instated  in  the 
ministry,  ib.  642;  his  first  address  to  the  disciples,  Acts 
20 ;  his  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  i>>.  39  sqq. ; 
heals  a  lame  man,  ib.  62  sq. ;  second  address,  ib.  67  sqq. ; 
arrest  of,  t'6.  72  sqq. ;  his  address  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
ib.  ib. ;  rebukes  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  ib.  85  gqq. ; 
visits  S-maria,  ib  146;  rebukes  Simon  Magus,  ib.  147 
sqq. ;  visits  congregations  in  Judea,  ib.  185  sq. ;  heals 
Eneas,  ib.  186, 189  ;  raises  Tabitha,  ib.  187  sq. ;  his  vision 
at  Joppa,  ib.  194  gqq. ;  visits  Cornelius,  »6.  200  sqq., 
209 ;  address  to  congregation  at  Csesan-a,  ib.  202  sqq. ; 
reproved  l>y  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  ib.  211  sqq.;  ar 
rested  by  Herod,  ib.  227  sq.,  2-'l3  sq. ;  his  miraculous  de 
liverance,  ib.  228  sq.,  232;  his  add  res*  to  the  church 
council,  ib.  279  sq.;  rebuked  by  Paul,  Gal.  45  gqq.,  53 
sq. ;  visits  Rome,  Rom.  30,  1  Pet.  4  gq. ;  legend  respect 
ing,  John  427,  Note. 
,  sudden  changes  in,  Matt.  302,  Gal.  46 ;  his  charac 


ter,  Luke  96  ;  Christ's  care  for,  ib.  78  »q.;  his  confidence, 
Matt.  -~'Z ;  his  party  in  the  Corinthian-  church,  1  Cor- 
<v  .-'i..  2*  M|.  ;  aiM»toiic:  development  < if.  Matt.  :\»i  -q., 
Luke  7'.i  sq. :  humility  of.  Mutt.  3(4;  hi*  infullibility 
not  proven,  ib.  300 ;  contrasted  with  John,  John  4,  8  »q. ; 
with  Judas,  Matt.  4'.I9,  Mark  147,  John  4,  8  >q. ;  his  re 
lation  to  Mai  k's  gospel,  Mark  6  gqq.,  62,  1">7  :  inir.-H.-s 
of,  Acts  l>2  sqq.,  9(1,  ISO;  primacy  ot,  Mutt.  1>2,  2!::!.  2!'(> 
sqq.,  300,  327,  329,  306,  Mark  79,  Luke  97,  :i4o,  John  2: 14, 
Acts  19,  147,  Gal.  41 ;  his  rashness,  Matt.  319,  32n  ;  liis 
conduct  under  reproaches,  Acts  213  sq.;  not  exempt 
from  reproof.  Matt.  329;  his  self-will,  John  408,416; 
his  truthfulness,  Matt.  364 ;  an  image  of  the  weak  in 
faith,  ilj.  273  ;  his  zeal,  John  546. 

,  Epistles  of,  Rom.  1  sq.,  Jas.  6  gq. 

,  First  Epistle  of,  analysis  of,  1  Pet.  5  gq. ;  its  cha 
racteristics,  ib.  6  sq. ;  its  contents,  ib.  5  sq. ;  dale  of  com 
position,  ib.  9;  its  genuineness,  ib.  8;  readers  of,  ib.  7 
sq.;  parallels  with  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  ib.  7  ;  its  scope, 
ib.  5  ;  works  on,  t'6.  9  sq. 

-,  Second    Epistle  of,  analysis   of,  2  Pet.   3  gq.;  its 


contents,  ib.  ib. ;  date  of  composition,  ib.  8 ;  its  genu 
ineness,  i6.  4,  22  ;  its  relation  to  Ep.  of  Jude,  t'6.  7,  Jude 
7  sq. ;  object  of,  2  Pet.  3  ;  works  on,  t'6.  8. 

PHARAOH,  God's  dealings  with,  John  397,  Rom.  314  sqq 
331  sq. 

Pharisaism,  Luke  275,  Rom.  139. 

Pharisees,  the,  description  of,  Matt.  70  gq.;  blasphemy  of,  t'5. 
177  ;  their  hostility  to  Christ,  Matt.  218,  22.'),  2'76,  331, 
403  sqq.,  Mark  31,  32,  64,  74  sq. ;  reproved  by  Christ, 
Matt  225  sq.,  408  sq.,  Mark  126,  Luke  190  sqq. ;  exor 
cism  of,  Matt.  224;  hypocrisy  of,  t'6.  139,289  sqq.;  re 
proved  by  John,  t'6.  225;  leaven  of,  Luke  19(i ;  their 
disputes  on  marriage  and  divorce,  Matt.  338  cqq. ;  com 
pared  with  Sadducees,  t'6.  409:  schools  of,  16.  338; 
washings  of,  Mark  64  sq.,  Luke  190. 

PHEBE,  Rom.  446  sq. 

Phenice,  Acts  216. 

Philadelphia,  Rev.  128, 132,  409. 

Philanthropy,  Christian,  Luke  174,  Jag.  67,  68. 

PHILEMON',  Phii«n.  4  sq. 

-,  Paul's  epistle  to,  its  aesthetic  character,  Philem. 


7 ;  analysis  of,  t'6.  9,  Rom.  25  ;  eulofeiums  on,  f  hileni.  7 
gq. ;  its  genuineness,  t6.  1  gqq. ;  contains  substance  of 
the  gospel,  t6.  26 ;  its  occasion  and  object,  t'6.  6  ;  its  po 
sition,  t6.  1 ;  its  relation  to  slavery,  t'6.  29  sqq. ;  time 
and  place  of  composition,  t'6.  3  sqq. ;  works  on,  i6.  8 
gq. 

PHILIP,  the  apostle,  his  name,  Matt.  182  ;  nativity  of,  t'6. 158 ; 
calling  of,  t'6.  182,  John  94 ;  his  character,  Luke  96 ; 
traditions  respecting,  John  94. 

,  the  evangelist.  Acts  105,  142;  his  daughters,  t&. 

384,386;  his  interview  with  the  eunuch,  t'6.  155  gqq. ; 
miracles  of,  t'6.  143 ;  his  preaching,  t'6.  142 ;  his  resi 
dence  at  Cesarea,  t'6.  384. 

-,  the  tetrarch,  Matt.  64,  262,  297,  Luke  54. 


Philippi,  Acts  303  sq.,  Phil.  6,  Philem.  6;  conversion  of  the 
jailer  at,  Acts  307, 309 ;  church  at,  Phil.  7. 

Philippiaug,  Paul's  epistle  to  the,  analysis  of,  Rom.  22  sq., 
Phil.  3sq.;  its  author.  Phil.  5;  character  and  imi»>r- 
tance,  t'6.  4;  time  and  place  of  composition,  t'6.  8;  its 
unity,  t'6.  6  ;  works  on,  t6.  8  gq. 

PHILIPPUS,  see  Herod. 

PHILO  JUDJEUS,  quoted,  John  51,  55  sq.,  Gal.  122,  Xott, 
Heb.  93,  Xote. 

Philology,  Biblical,  works  on,  Matt.  7, 17. 

Philosophers,  heathen,  sayings  of,  Matt.  KG;  their  precepts 
compared  with  the  gospel,  Luke  105;  knowledge  of, 
Rom.  82,  84. 

Philosophy,  its  relation  to  Christianity,  Acts  327,  1  Cor.  42, 
4(1,  .Vote,  Col.  49 ;  of  the  Epicureans  and  iStuics,  Acts 
323,  327  ;  of  the  Greeks,  t'6. 327  ;  divine,  1  Cor.  64. 

PHOCION,  wife  of,  1  Pet.  66. 

Phoenicians,  Matt.  281. 

PHOTINA,  John  154. 

Phrygja,  Acts  298. 

Phrygians,  Col.  6  sq. 

Phylactery,  Matt.  410. 

Picture  of  Christ,  miraculous,  Luke  140. 

Piece  of  money,  Matt.  319. 

Pieceg  of  silver,  thirty,  Matt.  464. 

Pietism,  Mark  29. 

Piety,  apostolic,  1  Cor.  103;  household,  Tim.  S3. 

PILATK,  PONTITS,  reign  of,  Luke  54  ;  his  character,  16.  360 ; 
his  relations  with  Herod,  to.  302.  363;  Herod  compared 
to,  Mark  5S ;  Chriut's  trial  before,  Matt.  503,  512  iqq_ 
Mark  14H  sq.,  Luke  359  sq.,  John  563  gqq. ;  guilt  of, 
John  563,  5f,r..  5c,s;  his  wife,  Matt.  511  gq. 

Pillar,  symlKilical  meaning  of,  R»v.  29,  131. 

Pinnacle  of  the  temple,  tfe  Tempi--. 

Piping  at  marriage  danceg,  Matt.  208  gq. 

Pit,  Ixittomless,  K'-v.  I'.*:.. 

Place  of  honor.  Matt.  363. 

Plague  at  Carthage,  conduct  of  Christians  during,  1  1   t  40. 
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Plasma,  doctrine  of  the,  Rom.  203,  Note,  207. 

PLATO,  quoted,  Matt,  oil  sq.,  Luke  373,  Rom.  162,   1  Pet. 

48,  55. 

Pleasing  men,  Gal.  20. 
PLINY,  quoted,  Philem.  7,  25. 
Plucking  of  grain  allowed.  Matt.  216. 
Plural,  used  for  singular,  Matt.  303. 
PLUTARCH,  quoted,  Rom.  101, 1  Pet.  55. 
Pods,  Luke  289. 
Poetry  sacred,  Luke  39;  its  relation  to  Christianity,  Matt. 

xi.  sq. 
Poets  quoted : 

Adam  of  St.  Victor,  John  ix.; 

Claudius,  ib.  il>. ; 

Cleanthes,  Acts  325 ; 

Coleridge,  Gal.  62,  Note; 

Cowper,  Gal.  74,  131; 

Dante,  Heb.  89; 

Kpimenides,  Tit.  9 ; 

Euripides,  Rom.  105  sq. ; 

Goethe,  se°,  Goethe ; 

Herbert,  John  421,  548,  577,  601,  Jas.  109. 

Horace,  1  Cor.  331,  Note  ; 

Juvenal,  John  355,  Note  ; 

Keble,  ib.  C50 ; 

Klopstock,  Rom.  96 ; 

Knapp,  John  157,  Jfote; 

Lange,  Matt.  219,  Note  ; 

Lenau,  John  390,  Note; 

Milton,  nee  Milton  ; 

Ovid,  1  Pet.  76  ; 

Pollock,  Rev.  417 ; 

Riickert,  Matt.  GO,  John  102,  Note ; 

Schiller,  Matt.  215,  Acts  405,  Rom.  90,  321,  Note, 

Rev.  397,  Note. 
Shakspeare,  Matt.  89,  Luke  78,  Rom.  152,  Note; 

Thess.  118,  Note,  Jas.  81 ; 
Sophocles,  Rom.  101,  122 ; 
Strauss,  John  60,  Note  ; 
Toplady,  ib.  597; 
Venantius,  Fortunatus,  ib.  584; 
Virgil,  Luke  255,  Jas.  108  ; 
Watts,  John  597. 

,  heathen,  quoted  by  Paul,  Acts   325,  1  Cor.  331, 

Tit.  9. 

Policy,  church,  Rom.  387. 
POLLOCK,  R.,  quoted,  Rev.  417. 
POLYCARP,  quoted,  Acts  163,  1  Cor.  13,  Col.  50. 
Polyg  nny,  first  instituted,  Matt.  339;  not  approve  1  by  God, 

ib.  341,  Kph.  206. 
Pontus,  1  Pet.  12. 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  see  Bethesda. 

of  Siloiim,  see  Sil  am. 

Poor,  c:iro  for  the,  Tliess.  158  pq.,  Tim.  61,  JAS.  82  sq. ;  preach 
ing  to  the,  Luke  119;  prov.sions  in  the  early  churcii 
.<br,  1  Cor.  354  sq. 

Pope,  the,   claims  of,  1   Pet.  87 ;   considered  as   Antichrist, 
Thess.  134;  secular  power  of,  Rev.  2lil,  Note;  his  down 
fall  prefigured,  ib.  296. 
POPPCEA,  Matt.  412. 
Porch,  Solomon's,  John  330,  Acts  66. 
POttCIUS  FESTUS,  Acts  426,  430. 
Pots,  Mark  65. 
Potters'  field,  Matt.  505. 
Pound,  Matt.  463,  536. 

Poverty,  not  essentially  evil,  or  meritorious,  Jas.  78,  131; 
voluntary,  Matt.  340 ;  of  Cnrist,  2  Cor.  141,  147  ;  of 
monks,  Matt.  346  ;  of  spirit,  ib.  102. 

Power,  an  attribute  of  Deity,  Matt.  492;   given  to  the  apos 
tles,  ib.  181  ;  spiritual,  inherent  in  hunnn  nature,  ib. 
271  ;  woman  to  have  on  the  head,  1  Cor.  225;  of  God, 
1  Cor.  39,  Rev.  236 ;  of  the  gospel,  see  Gospel ;  of  tha 
Keys,  see  Keys ;  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  1  Cor.  106. 
Powers,  miraculous,  Mark  161  sq.,  163;  of  the  air,  Eph.  73. 
Prsctor,  Acts  306. 
Prretorium,  Matt.  513,  Phil.  20. 
Praise  of  God,  M  itt.  379. 

Prayer,  Eph.  129  sq. ;  agreement  in,  Matt.  330  ;  almsgiving 
an  accompaniment  of,  ib.  123;  answers  to,  if).  142,  146 
sq.,  232,  Luke  1S1,  Acts  82,  2  Cor.  205,  Jas.  44,  111,  141 
sq.,  1  John  175,177  sq.,  Rev.  204,  Note;  benefits  of, 
Phil.  68;  lawful  to  address  Christ  in,  2  Cor.  205;  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  John  439,  Thess.  120  ;  inseparable  from 
the  Christian,  Luko  1S1 ;  confidence  in,  Matt.  143,  1 
John  128, 170 ;  when  evil,  Jas.  Ill ;  faith  in,  Matt.  381, 
Mark  114,  Luke  283  sq.,  Jas.  44  sqq. ;  fasting  an  ac 
companiment  of,  Matt.  123;  fornn  of,  ib.  124  Fq. ;  an 
aid  to  growth  in  virtue,  Acts  58;  hours  of,  ib.  62,  197  ; 
subjective  and  objective  influence  of,  Luke  180,  James 
44;  need  of  instruction  in,  Luke  181,  Horn.  276,288 
sq. :  kinds  of,  Tim.  2S  ;  nature  and  qualities  o1',  Matt. 
146;  need  of,  iS.  142,  179;  order  in,  Col.  29,  Kph.  67; 
Paul's  estimate  of,  Thess.  18;  perseverance  in,  Luke 
180  sq.,  271  sq. ;  all  places  suited  for,  Acts  310 ;  posture 


in,  Matt.  122,  Acts  375,  Eph.  129;  power  of,  Acts  232, 
234,  Jas.  141  sq. ;  repetition  in, Matt.  123  ;  secret,  ib.  ib.; 
help  of  the  Spirit  in,  Rom.  276  sq. ;  unceasing,  Thess. 
92,  97;  to  be  combined  with  watching,  Eph.  228;  a 
wrestling  and  striving,  Rom.  443. 

,  for  those  in  authority,  Tim.  28,30,31;  for  ad 
vanced  Chriuians,  Thess.  104;  tor  the  dead,  Tim.  31, 
90;  for  spiritual  gifts,  Luke  181 ;  int  rcessorv,  ib.  Ill, 
Eph.  228,  Tim.  28,  30  sqq.,  Jas.  138  sq.,  1  John  170,  175 
sqq. :  before  meals,  Matt.  266,  Tim.  49;  for  ministers, 
Phil.  26  ;  for  the  sxk,  Jas.  138  sqq. 

,  of  the  apost:es,  Acts  79  sq.,  188  sq. ;  of  the  church, 

powerful,  ib.  82;  of  Cornelius,  ib.  192  sq.,  196;  of  tha 
high-priest,  Heb.  1()2  ;  of  husbands  and  wives,  1  Pet.  54 
sqq.;  of  the  Jews,  Matt.  122;  of  the  Pharisees,  ib.  123, 
Luke  273  sq.;  of  the  publican,  Luko  274  sq. ;  of 
saints,  Rev.  421 ;  of  Stephen,  Acts  135  ^q. ;  of  two  or 
three,  Matt.  330. 

,  Christ's  resort  to,  Matt,  212,  272,  Luke  57,  79,  95, 

148,179,  181,320,  John  523;  uis  high-priestly,  inter 
cessory,  John  511  sqq.,  524  sqq. ;  works  on.  ill.  524;  of 
Christ  in  the  garden,  Matt.  482,  Mark  143  sqq.,  Luke 
346  sqq.,  Heb.  105 ;  on  the  cross,  Luke  372  sq.,  379, 
Heb.  105. 

,  The  Lord's,  Matt.  122  sqq.,  Luke  179  *qq. ;  ar 
rangement  of,  Matt.  123  sq. ;  its  use  as  a  formula,  ib. 
124,  Luke  180;  its  resemblance  to  Jewish  prayers, 
Matt.  125  ;  called  the  greatest  martyr,  ib.  125,  128  ;  num 
ber  of  petitions  in,  ib.  125 ;  compared  with  the  Beati 
tudes,  ib.  124  ;  made  the  occasion  of  strife,  ib.  128 ;  re 
ference  to  the  Trinity  in,  ib.  124;  twice  taught,  ib.  ib. ; 
value  of,  Luke  ISO,  181 ;  works  on,  Matt,  130,  Luke  180, 
182. 

Preachers,  see  Ministers. 

Preaching,  apostolic,  1  Cor.  68,  Thess.  43  sq. ;  Christ's  method 
of,  Matt,  233  sqq.,  Luke  73  sq. ;  ordwined  by  Christ, 
Matt.  557  sq.,  562  sq.,  Luke  400  sq. ;  Christ  crucified 
the  theme  of,  Gal.  64  sq. ;  by  Christ  to  spirits  in  prison, 
1  Pet.  63  sq.,  66,  67  sqq.,  75  ;  how  the  duty  of  all  Chris 
tians,  2  Cor.  70;  difficulties  in,  ib.  ib. ;  faith  the  end 
of,  1  Cor.  50,  Col.  14;  when  acceptable  to  God,  1  Cor. 
66;  placed  by  Christ  above  healing,  Mark  24;  its  im 
portance,  Rom.  31S  sq. ;  of  John  the  Baptist,  Matt.  96 
sq. ;  by  layinon,  Acts  140,  217 ;  modes  of,  ib.  253  sq.,  1 
Cor.  42, 48,  156 ,  302,  2  Cor.  42,  50 ;  motives  to  be  used 
in,  Phil.  36;  opposition  to,  Acts  74;  Paul's  method  of, 
1  Cor.  50  sqq. ;  preparation  for,  James  102,  105  ;  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  Gal.  64 ;  compared  to  Bow 
ing,  Matt.  241  sq. ;  women  not  to  engage  in,  Tim.  35. 

Pre-Adamic  fall,  theory  of,  Rom.  191  sq. 

Precaution  of  Christ,  John  241. 

Predestination,  see  Election. 

Pro-existence  of  souls,  John  306. 

Preparation,  day  of,  Matt.  455  sq.,  537,  Luke  383,  John  539. 
for  an  office,  Heb.  106 ;  for  speaking,  Matt.  190. 


Presbyterate,  institution  of  the,  Acts  222,  1  Pet.  87. 

Presbyteresses,  T  m.  58  sq. 

Presbyters,  institution  of  the  office  of,  Acts  222, 1  Pet.  87  ;  du 
ties  of,  Thess.  96,  1  Pet.  85;  their  relation  to  bishops, 
Acts  222,  The.-s.  96,  Tim.  37,  1  Pet.  85. 

Presently,  Phil.  45. 

Prevent,  Matt.  318,  Rom.  67. 

Pride,  Jas.  122,  1  Pet.  89  sq  ,  92  ;   spiritual,  1  Cor.  99. 

Priesthood,  its  origin,  Heb.  102;  nature,  ib.  127  sqq.;  ap 
pointment  to  the,  ib.  104. 

of  Chr.st,  Acts  205,  Heb.  64,  120,  134,  136  sqq.,  1 


John  47. 

Priests,  ago  of,  Matt.  67,  Luko  16,  62 ;  clusses  of,  Luko  15 ; 
their  hatred  of  Christ,  Matt.  502,  Luko  3i50. 

Primacy  of  Peter,  see  Peter. 

Prince,  Christ  a,  Acts  99. 

of  the  powers  of  the  air,  Eph.  73  sq.* 

PRISCA,  Rom.  446  sq  ,  Tim.  118. 

PRISCILLA,  Acts  334,  341,  346,  1  Cor.  7. 

Prisoners,  released  on  feast-days,  Matt.  510  sq. 

Probation  after  death,  Matt.  228. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  John  450,  469,  Rom.  257. 

Processions,  bridal.  Matt.  436  sq. 

Proconsul,  Acts  243. 

Procurator,  Matt.  503,  Acts  243. 

Profanity,  Matt.  116  sq.,  Rom.  69,  Jas.  137, 144, 145  sqq. 

Profession  of  faith,  Tim.  75,  1  Pet,  69,  62. 

Progress,  in  Christian  life,  Phil.  57, 1  Pet.  35,  2  John  193;  in 
good  and  evil,  1  John  56. 

Promise  of  faith,  Rom.  155. 

Promises,  of  Christ,  Matt.  350 ;  of  God,  Acts  29,  Heb.  121  sqq  , 
189,  1  John  177  sq. 

Property,  destruction  of,  by  Christ,  Matt.  381 ;  in  the  church, 
il>.  345  sq. ;  held  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  Acts  81 ; 
its  relation  to  theft,  Eph.  174. 

Prophecy,  definition  of,  Rom.  384,  Rev.  12,  78;  curiosity  re 
specting,  Matt.  430:  eschatological,  Rev.  78  sq. ;  histo 
rical  foundations  of,  Heb.  41 ;  given  by  inspiration,  2 
Pet  21  sq.;  nature  of,  Luke  283 ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
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Tim.  50 ;  perspective  and  cj-clical  views  of,  Matt.  430 
sq.,  Rev.  47  sqq. ;  probationary  use  of,  2  Pet.  22 ;  real 
and  verbal,  Rev.  13 ;  distinguished  from  revelation,  il>. 
5  sq. ;  should  be  studied,  ib.  90;  typical  fulfillment  of, 
Matt.  53,  63,  69  sq.,  240,  249, 277, 372 ;  unconscious,  John 
364.  Note,  366  sq.;  verbal  fulfillment  of,  Matt.  53,  91, 
377 ;  works  on,  Matt.  6,  2  Pet.  23. 

Prophecy  of  Agabus,  Acts  384. 

Prophecies  respecting  Christ,  Matt,  220  sq.,  Luke  28,  46,  2S3, 
392,  39S,  478,  John  118,  396,  Acts  47  sq. ;  interpreted  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Matt.  221,  Note;  respecting  John  the 
Baptist,  ib.  69  sq.,  312;  respecting  destruction  of  Je 
rusalem,  Luke  320. 

Prophesy,  Rev.  221. 

Prophesying,  gift  of,  Thess.  93. 

Prophet,  Christ  as  a,  Acts  205 ;  Paul  as  a,  Rom.  370. 

Prophets,  compared  with  apostles,  Rev.  42  sq. ;  of  old  and  new 
covenant,  Acts  222 ;  duties  of,  ib.  ib.,  1  Cor.  257,  2b3, 
Eph.  149;  false,  Matt.  143  sq.,  R  v.  30;  inspiration  of, 
2  Pet.  21  sq.,  Heb.  24;  murderers  of,  Matt.  413;  sepul 
chres  of,  ib.  ib. ;  writings  of,  ib.  109 ;  use  of  the  term 
in  Act*,  AcU  221. 

Propitiation  of  Christ,  Rom.  252  sq.,  263,  1  John  44  sqq. ;  see 
Atonement. 

Propraetor,  Acts  243. 

Proselytes,  Jewish,  Matt.  68,  355;  of  the  gate,  ib.  151,  156, 
376,  Mark  113,  Luke  1;  made  by  'he  Pharisees,  Mate. 
411  sq. ;  of  righteousness,  ill.  151,  376,  Luke  1. 

Proselyting  spirit,  Matt.  412. 

Proselytism,  Christian,  Rom.  443,  447,  Note. 

Proseuchae,  Acts  304. 

Protection,  divine,  Acts  416. 

Protestantism,  a  charge  against,  Matt.  199. 

Proverbs,  definition  of,  Matt  233  sq. :  use  of,  by  Christ,  ib. 
134,  233,  Luke  73 ;  of  the  Jews,  Matt.  134. 

Providence,  divine,  Matt.  Go,  263,  Luke  141 ;  special,  Luke 
113  sq.,  370. 

Proving  all  things,  Thess.  97  fq. 

Prudence,  Matt.  146,  Eph.  37,  193. 

Prussia,  marriage  laws  of,  Matt.  340,  341. 

Psalm,  Second,  Acts  80,  81,  Heb.  35  sqq.;  Twecty-srcond, 
Matt.  530;  Sixty-eighth,  Eph.  145;  Ninetieth,  Mitt. 
404  sq.,  Mark  125,  Luke  313;  One  Hundred  N  nth, 
Acts  20 ;  One  Hundred  Tenth,  Luke  313 ;  One  Hundred 
Eighteenth,  Matt.  388,  Luke  303. 

Psalms,  authorship  of  the,  Matt.  404,  Rom.  363  ;  imprecatory, 
Rom.  303;  Messianic,  Luke  314;  prophetic.  Acts  20; 
their  value  to  suffering  Christians,  Luke  314. 

Pseudo-plasma,  doctrine  of,  Rom.  203,  Note,  207. 

Psychology,  Biblical,  Matt.  404,  Mark  123. 

Psychop'tnychia,  doctrine  of,  Matt.  401. 

Ptolemais,  Acts  383. 

Publicans,  Matt.  118,  170;  Christ's  association  with,  ib.  329, 
Luke  335  sq. ;  John's  advice  to  the,  Luke  66 ;  their 
reputation,  Mutt.  118,  329,  330,  Luke  56. 

PUBLIUS,  Acts  467. 

Punishment,  capital,  Matt.  485,  486,  487,  503,  R  m.  400,  402, 
Rev.  1G6;  Christian  idea  of,  2  Cor.  37 ;  degrees  of,  ib. 
85  sq. ;  by  fire,  Matt.  246,  247 ;  in  the  future  world.  t'6. 
228,  334  sq.,  Rom.  189;  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  inflict, 
John  563  sq. ;  Jewish  laws  of,  Rom.  3 ;  modes  of  among 
the  ancientn,  Matt.  324,  Acts  304;  by  stripes,  Acts  306. 
•,  future,  degrees  of,  Mutt.  211,  Luke  205,  206, 


Rom.  90  8<iq.,  99,  2  Cor.  85  sq. ;  eternity  of,  Matt.  228  sq., 
334  sq.,  450,  Mark  91  sq.,  Rom.  189,  Thess.  118,  122  sq. ; 
nature  of,  Mark  !M>,  91  sq.;  of  the  heathen,  Matt.  229, 
Luke  206,  Rom.  99. 

Purgatory,  doctrine  of,  arguments  for  and  against,  Matt.  228, 
229,  334  sq.,  Luke  256,  376,  377,  1  John  4o. 
-,  not  Hades,  1  Pet.  71. 


Purification,  of  the  church,  1  Cor.  118;  of  the  soul,  II>-1>.  27, 
1  Pet.  27,  29;  Jewish  law  and  rites  of,  Luke  44,  190, 
Acts  390,  Heb.  27. 

Purim,  feast  of,  Mark  31,  John  ISO. 

P.irity,  Christian,  Matt.  103,  2  Cor.  120, 1  John  95,  99. 

Purple,  Luke  253,  Acts  305,  Rev.  17. 

Purpose  of  God,  Matt.  325,  327,  Luke  303,  Rom.  278.  See 
Election. 

Puteoli,  Acts  470. 

PYRRHUS,  anecdote  of,  1  John  70. 

PYIHON,  Acts  305. 


Quadrigesima,  Matt.  533. 
uakers,  error  of,  Matt.  106,  110. 
unrantani»,  wilderness  of.  Matt.  81,  Luke  65. 
Quarrels  in  the  church,  Jas.  111. 
Quaternion,  Acts  228. 
Queen  of  the  south.  Matt  226. 
Quenching  the  Spirit,  Thess.  93,  97. 
Questions,   unnecessary,   Luke  2!8;  for  self-examination,   1 

Cor.  241. 
QUIBINCS,  PUB.  SUL.,  census  by,  Luko  31  sqq. 


Rabbi,  Matt.  95,  410. 
abbins,  schools  of,  Matt.  115,  Luke  49. 
aca,  Matt.  113. 

Race,  the  Christian,  1  Cor.  194  sq.,  202  sqq. 
RACHEL,  lamentation  of,  Matt.  03,  63. 
RAHAB,  Matt.  49,  51,  Jag.  87,  89  sq. 
Raiment,  white,  Mark  81,  Rev.  127, 167, 190. 
Rain,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  19. 
Rainbow,  symbolism  of  the,  Rev.  16  sq.,  19. 
Raman,  Matt.  535. 
Ramathaim,  Luke  383. 
Rank,  dispute  of  disciples  concerning,  Matt.  365  sq.,  Luko 

340,  343;  in  the  church,  Matt.  ::i;r,. 

Rationalism,  original  principles  of,  Mark  53 ;  a  vacuity  of 
ideas,  Eph.  53;  controversy  with,  2  Cor.  166,  Note;  its 
view  of  justification,  Rom.  139. 

Readings,  various,  of  Greek  Testament,  Matt  xix  sq.  See 
Textual  Notex,  passim. 

-,  of  English  versions  of  New  Testament, 


Matt.  90,  92,  112,  121,  159,  170,  176,  184,  2C5,  208,  210, 
212,  22  <,  231,  255,  261,  275,  289,  293,  301,  317,  318,  322, 
332.  342, 352. 378, 385,  408, 420, 442,  44T, 467,  477, 484, 485, 
490,  501,  509,  510,  519,  535,  544,  551,  552,  555,  Luke  11, 
24.  30,  38,  44,  48,  61,  John  102,  122,  208,  3o5,  353,  370, 
404,  432,  Acts  32,  45,  56,  66,  71,  92,  129,  134.  103,  226, 
247  sq.,  256,  271,  292,  316,  322,  334,  344,  359,  372,  435, 
439,  453. 

Realism  in  Christianity,  1  Cor.  98. 

Kealistic  theory  of  original  sin,  Rom.  192. 

Reason,  right  use  of  in  religion,  Thess.  132,  1  John  148  sq.; 
its  relation  to  faith,  Acts  318  sq.,  320,  1  Cor.  64,  Tim. 
76 ;  its  relation  to  will,  Eph.  165. 

Rebuke,  by  ministers,  1  Cor.  102  sq. ;  public,  Gal.  57;  value 
of,  1  Cor.  26,  102  sq. 

Reconciliation  with  God,  Rom.  166  sq.,  169,  2  Cor.  98  sq.,  102, 
104  sqq.,  Eph.  94,  102,  Col.  24  sq.,  28,  1  John  45. 

Records,  religious,  Matt.  16. 

Recreation,  need  of,  Eph.  194,  Note. 

Red,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  17. 

Redemption,  Mosaic  law  of,  Luke  44. 

Redemption,  angels  attendant  on,  Luke  40,  Eph.  120,  Tim. 
"66;  angels  not  subjects  of,  Heb.  60  s<j.;  benefits  of, 
Rom.  197  ;  the  blood  of  Christ  essential  to.  Heb.  159,  1 
Pet.  23,  25;  connection  with  creation,  John  59,  Eph. 
66,  120;  elements  in  the  work  of,  Matt.  306;  end  and 
aim  of,  Gal.  15,  Col.  28  sq. ;  extent  of,  Gal.  69,  2  Pet.  25 : 
from  curse  of  the  law,  Gal.  69  sqq.;  universal  longing 
for,  Rom.  270,  286 ;  nature  of,  1  Pet.  23 ;  necessity  for, 
Thess.  121;  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  Heb.  62; 
results  of,  1  Cor.  46  sq.,  48,  118;  God's  scheme  of,  ib. 
350;  various  views  of,  Matt.  366:  according  to  God's 
will,  Gal.  15 ;  of  the  body,  Rom.  274  sq. 

Regeneration,  relation  of  baptism  to,  see  Baotism ;  only  the 
beginning  of  a  Christian  life,  1  Pet.  ar> ;  distinguished 
from  conversion,  John  68,  123,  1  Pet.  29;  elements  of, 
John  123, 136 ;  the  work  of  God,  Rom.  378  sq.,  Jas.  57 
sq.,  2  Pet.  14;  gradual,  Phil.  43;  its  relation  to  justifi 
cation,  Rom.  139;  means  of,  1  Pet.  28;  nature  of,  John 
123,  126;  n>  ed  of,  Luke  108;  terms  tor,  in  the  New 
Testament,  John  125;  of  the  world,  final.  Matt.  349  sq. 

Reign  of  Christ,  mediatorial,  1  Cor.  323. 

Relationships  of  Christ,  John  586;  among  the  apostles,  Matt. 
184. 

Relatives  of  Christ,  how  far  unbelieving,  Matt.  231 ;  his  con 
duct  towards,  ib.,  ib. 

Relics,  Acts  354,  356. 

Religion,  Christian,  defined,  Mark  123,  Jai.  67;  cost  of  estab 
lishing,  2  Cor.  191,  193;  compared  with  other  systems, 
Mutt.  15  sq. ;  judgment  of  the  world  upon,  ifi.  209;  its 
relation  to  astronomy,  t'6.  53 ;  exemplified  in  Christ,  t'6. 
127  ;  fxternalism  and  hypocrisy  in,  ib.  127,  138;  Indif- 
ferentism  in,  Acts  204;  in  married  life,  1  Cor.  155,  156, 
162;  its  relation  to  morality,  Rom.  87;  compatible 
w  th  natural  affections,  ib.  455  ;  right  «8<>  of  reason  in, 
Thess.  132,  1  Joha  148  sq.;  it*  relation  to  science, 
Rom.  330,  Xnt? ;  tends  to  secrecy,  Matt.  127. 

Religions,  compared.  Matt.  15;  not  all  of  equal  value,  Acts 
204;  how  to  !><•  judged  by  Christianity,  Matt.  127; 
records  of,  t'6.  15. 

Religious  life,  j»>rversion  of,  Matt.  127. 

longing  of  humanity,  R  iv.  3  sq. 

newspapers,  Eph.  2 •'•-. 


Remembrance  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  1  Cor.  238. 

Remission  of  sins,  Christ's  death  necessary  to,  Rom.  134,  Heb. 
159,  1  Pet.  23,  25.  See  Forgiveness. 

REMPHAN,  see  Rephan. 

i;  KNAX,  quoted,  Lnke  51,  Note. 

Rending  the  clothes,  Matt.  492  sq..  Mark  140. 

Renewal,  of  the  heart,  2  Cor.  102  fcq. :  of  human  nature,  Eph. 
1C,:,. 

Renovation  of  the  world,  Matt.  349  *q. 

Repentance,  confession  the  re-ult  of,  Act*  355,  357 :  its  con 
nection  with  faith,  Luke  287,  Acts  376,  381 ;  false, 
marks  of,  Acts  152;  fear  a  motive  to,  Thess.  66;  its 
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connection  with  forgiveness,  Lnke  400;  fruits  of,  Arts 
429 ;  a  gift  of  God,  ib.  99  ;  Greek  words  for,  2  Cor.  129, 
Note;  preached  by  John,  Matt.  69,  73;  need  of,  Luke 
218  sq. ;  not  doing  penance,  Matt.  73;  a  condition  of 
salvation,  Acts  68  eq. ;  convenient  season  for,  ib.  428 ; 
sought  in  vain,  Heb.  205 ;  of  Judas,  Matt,  503  sq.,  506 
sq. ;  of  Peter,  il.  499,  504,  506,  Mark  147,  Luke  355. 
Repetitions  in  prayer,  Matt.  123. 

REPAAN,  Acts  m,  126. 

Reproach  of  Christ,  Heb.  192. 

Reproaches,  Christian  reply  to,  Acts  403;  of  Christ,  John 
252. 

Re-proof,  Christian,  Eph.  187  sq.;  friendly,  Jas.  145. 

Reservation,  mental,  John  242. 

Resistance  to  salvation,  Eph.  60. 

Respect  of  persons,  Rom.  99,  Jas.  74  sq.,  78. 

Responsibility,  human,  Matt.  387,  415;  of  gospel  hearers, 
Heb  45. 

Rost,  promised  by  Christ,  Matt.  214;  heavenly,  Heb.  84  sq  , 
88  sq.;  of  the  Sabbath,  John  185  sq. 

Restoration,  of  the  Jews.  Rom.  374,377;  of  all  things,  final, 
Luke  256,  338,  John  387,  Note,  Acts  69,  1  Cor.  316  sq., 
321,  Eph.  40  sq.,  Rev.  339,  Note. 

Restriction  not  to  be  multiplied,  Rom.  427,  Note,  429. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt.  540  sqq.,  Mark  1  6  sq.,  159,  j.60, 
Luke  385  sqq.,  John  603  sqq. ;  accounts  of,  not  harmo 
nious,  John  603 ;  representation  of,  by  art,  Luke  388  ; 
its  relation  to  the  ascension,  Mark  160,  Luke  402,  Acts 
8  ;  its  agreement  witli  his  birth,  Luke  387  ;  the  central 
trutn  of  the  gospel,  Acts  43(i;  historic  certainty  of, 
Matt.  546  sqq.,  1  Cor.  311,  327 ;  its  effect  on  Christ,  Luke 
283,  387  sq. ;  predicted  by  Christ,  Matt.  302,  304,  316  sq.. 
Luke  151 ;  inseparable  from  his  death,  Rom.  156, 158 ; 
its  effect  on  th«  faith  of  the  disciples,  John  605 ;  the 
first,  Acts  443,  446,  Col.  23;  a  triumph  of  God's  power, 
Horn.  154;  hymnology  of,  Luke  388;  importance  and 
significance  of,  Matt,  561  sq.,  Acts  9,  '22,  Rom.  61,  65,  1 
Cor.  314,  322  ;  nature  of,  Luke  387  ;  Old  Testament  pro 
phecy  of,  John  118,  Acts  47  sq. ;  proven  by  Paul,  Acts 
253,1  Cor.  312;  Peter's  testimony  to,  Acts  46  sq.,  49; 
possibility  of,  Luke  387  ;  power  of,  Phil.  54  sq. ;  lie  of 
the  Sanhedrin  respecting,  Matt.  552  sq  ;  its  sotcriologi- 
cal  effect,  ib.  548,  witnesses  to,  Acts  8,  1  Cor.  310  sq. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  analogies  to,  1  Cor.  342 :  assurance 
of,  John  220,  Rom.  61,  258 ;  taught  by  the  Bible,  Matt. 
401,  Mark  121,  Rev.  351,  352,  392,  439,  441,  de 
monstrated  by  Christ,  Matt.  399  sqq.,  Luke  309 
eq.,  John  189,  192 ;  Christ  the  pledge  of,  John 
351,  357 ;  illustrated  by  the  creation  of  man,  1 
Cor.  342 ;  importance  of  the  doctrine,  Tim.  99 ;  the 
Lord's  Supper  a  pledge  of,  1  Cor.  214  ;  order  of,  Matt. 
174,  Thess.  74  sqq. ;  demonstrated  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  308 
sqq.,  Tim.  99,  Thess.  72  sqq. ;  the  doctrine  denied  by 
Sadducees  and  others,  Matt.  399  sq.,  Luke  309,  Tim.  99, 
101 ;  early  views  of,  Thess.  74. 

Resurrection  body,  the,  1  Cor.  336  sq. 

Resurrection  of  saints  at  Chiist's  death,  Matt.  527  sq. 

Retaliation,  law  of,  Thess.  121 ;  divine  right  of,  ib.  ib. 

Retirement  of  Christ,  Matt.  106,  221. 

Retribution,  future,  Matt.  236,  Luke  211,  Rom.  96  sqq.,  Thess. 
121,  Rev.  209. 

REUSS,  Prof.,  A<-ts  vi.,  Note. 

Revelation,  its  advance  gradual,  Acts  49 ;  the  Apocalypse  of 
John  a,  Rev.  77  eq. ;  inward  character  of,  Rom.  352  ; 
Christ  the  central  point  of,  Matt.  3,  Acts  252;  develop 
ment  of,  Matt.  3,  Rev.  4;  forms  of,  Th  ss.  30;  histori 
cal,  ib.  ib.;  history  of,  Matt.  2  sqq. ;  by  nature,  Rom.  83, 
90;  threefold  nature  of,  ih.  82 ;  need  of,  1  Cor.  66,  Eph. 
119;  a  new  one  not  to  be  expected,  Thess.  30:  objec 
tions  to,  Rom.  352;  periods  of,  Matt.  3,  Gal.  77,  Heb. 
30;  distinguished  f<om  prophecy,  Rev.  5  sq. ;  the  spirit 
ual  and  corporeal  combined  in,  Acts  29  ;  subjective 
and  objective,  Rev.  41  sq. ;  unity  in  the  history  of,  Acta 
ia3,  Thess.  30. 

Revelation,  Book  of,  Matt.  28,  John  14  sq.,  30,  Rev.  1  sqq. 

Revenge,  Rom.  394,  396,  Thess.  92,  100,  1  Pet,  58,  60. 

Rbvision  of  the  English  Bible,  Matt,  xxi.,  1  Cor.  vi. 

Revival  preachers,  Eph.  232. 

Revolution,  right  of,  Rom.  402. 

Rewards,  of  Christ's  followers,  degrees  of,  2  Cor.  85  sq.,  Tim. 
42 ;  not  to  be  demanded,  Heb.  11 9 ;  how  far  to  be  de 
sire  J,  Luke  105 ;  consistent  with  free  grace,  Matt.  353, 
357,  Tim.  54 ;  promised,  Matt.  350  sq.,  Luke  204,  205, 
279,  280  ;  mentioned  by  John,  John  449. 

of  sin,  Rom.  216. 

Rhodes,  Acts  383. 

Rich,  the, salvation  of,  difficult,  Matt.  345  sq. 

Rich  young  man,  Matt.  .'544  sqq.,  Luke  278  sq. 

Richa,  site  of  Jericho,  Matt.  369. 

Riches,  belong  to  Christ,  Matt  344  ;  contempt  of,  Luke  247 ; 
danger  of,  ib.  280;  deceitfulness  of,  Matt.  241;  distinc 
tions  caused  by,  Luke  256  ;  loss  of,  Jas.  44 ;  love  of,  Luke 
249,  278  sqq.,  Eph.  181  ;  parables  concerning,  Luke  249  ; 
not  an  absolute  obstacle  to  salvation,  Jas.  78,  131  bqq. ; 


trusting  in,  Mark  101 ;  right  use  of,  Luke  247,  249, 253 
278  sq. 

Riches  of  God,  Rom.  372. 

RICHTER,  J.  P.  F.,  quoted,  Luke  79. 

RIGGENBACH,  C.  J.,  biographical  notice  of,  Thess.  viii. 

Right  eye  and  hand,  Matt.  115. 

Right  hand  of  God,  Christ  at  the,  Rom.  291. 

Right  divine  of  Kings,  Rom.  398,  Note,  Tit.  22. 

Righteous  man,  Plato's,  Matt.  511,  Luke  373,  Rom.  162, 1 
Pet.  48. 

Righteous,  the,  Matt.  240.  247,  Luke  235,  Rom.  164  sq. 

Righteousness,  armor  of,  2  Cor.  110;  by  faith,  Matt.  51,  Rom. 
341  sqq.,  Phil.  54,  57  ;  fruits  of,  2  Cor.  Ill  sq.,  Jas.  101 
sq.,  ideas  of,  Rom.  333 ;  imputed,  Matt.  390  sq.,  Rom.  187 
8q.,  191  sq.,  254,  2  Cor.  46  sq. ;  nature  of,  Matt.  102,  103, 
1  John  106  ;  its  relation  to  sanctification,  1  Cor.  46,  47 
sq. ;  self — ,  Luke  192,  Rom.  342,  352  ;  works  of,  1  John 
107 ;  by  works,  see  Works ;  of  Abraham,  Rom.  145  sqq., 
155 ;  of  the  Jews,  ib.  333 ;  of  the  law,  ib.  343,  Phil.  57  ; 
of  life,  Rom.  258. 

Righteousness  of  Christ,  Matt.  200  sq.,  390,  John  475,  Rom- 
187  sq.,  191  sq.,  254,  2  Cor.  46,  47. 

Righteousness  of  God,  John  524,  Rom.  74  sqq.,  125,  126,  129, 
134,  2  Cor.  101,  Thess.  116,  121,  2  Pet.  11,  1  John  38, 
89  sq. 

Rings,  Jas.  74. 

River  of  life,  Rev.  383,  387. 

Rivers,  of  Damascus,  Acts  170 ;  Gangas  and  Strymon,  ib. 
304. 

Robbers,  Matt.  524. 

Robe,  purple,  Matt.  514. 

Robes,  white,  Rev.  167, 176, 190. 

Rock,  building  on  the,  Matt.  145,  147  sqq.,  Luke  107, 108, 109"; 
Christ  the  true,  Matt.  145, 1  Cor.  197  ;  the  church  built 
on  a,  Matt.  293,  296  sqq. ;  symbolism  of  the,  Rev.  18, 
34. 

Rock  of  Horeb,  tradition  respecting,  1  Cor.  197. 

Rocks,  testimony  of  the,  Luke  296. 

Roman  Catholic  church,  the,  viewed  as  Antichrist,  Thess. 
134;  its  doctrine  of  assurance  of  salvation,  Luke  170, 
Acts  150,  1  Cor.  92,  200,  Tim.  90 ;  its  rites  of  baptism, 
Mark  70, 1  Cor.  33 ;  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
the  work  of,  Matt.  264,  Note ;  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
in  Matt,  a'59,  Luke  79  sq.,  311, 1  Cor.  144,  165 ;  opinions 
of  its  commentators  on  the  disobedience  of  the  blind 
men,  Matt,  177  ;  confession  of  sins  to  the  priests  in,  Jas. 
141,  146,  1  John  37  sq.,  40 ;  corruption  of,  Luke  314,  2 
Pet.  37 ;  prayers  for  the  dead  in,  Tim.  31,  90;  its  laws 
of  divorce,  Matt.  115  339,  340,  Luke  256 ;  rite  of  ex 
treme  unction  in,  Mark  56,  Jas.  140;  its  doctrine  of 
fasting,  Matt.  122,  Luke  90;  its  doctrine  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  before  Christ,  Rom.  134,  Note;  image-worship 
in,  Acts  126  sq. ;  its  doctrine  of  indulgences,  Col.  34,  37  ; 
its  interpretation  of  certain  parables,  Matt.  391,  Note, 
438,  Note ;  its  abuses  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1  Cor.  245 ; 
laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  in,  Matt.  115, 119,  339,  340, 
Luke  250.  Eph.  207,  Tim.  50;  its  dogmas  respecting 
Mary,  Matt.  232,  258,  259,  Luke  21,  34 ;  worship  of 
Mary  in,  Luke  19,  185,  John  105.  Rom.  176,  Tim.  31; 
persecutions  by,  Matt.  240,  204,  Note,  486,  Luke  344, 
Rev.  228 ;  founded  on  Peter,  Rom.  1  sq. ;  its  doctrine  of 
the  primacy  of  Peter,  Matt.  293,  296  sqq.,  366;  the  fall 
of  Peter  a  type  of,  Matt.  499 ;  succession  of  popes  in, 
Matt.  293,  Acts  20;  its  doctrine  of  voluntary  poverty, 
Matt.  346;  its  doctrine  of  purgatory,  ib.  228,229,  334 
sq.,  Luke  256,  376,  377, 1  John  40 ;  worshi  p  of  relics  in, 
Acts  354,  356;  worship  of  saints  in,  ill.  203  sq.,  206,  269, 
Tim.  31 ;  its  views  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  Acts  157,  2  Pet.  51 ;  its  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture,  Matt.  119,  Lnke  344 ;  its  doctrine  of  self- 
righteousness,  Luke  124,  170  ;  appeals  to  the  senses, 
John  472 ;  service  of,  Rom.  386 ;  supremacy  of,  Gal.  41 ; 
symbolized  in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  302,  309,  312;  free 
dom  of  its  clergy  from  taxation,  Matt.  319:  its  doctrine 
of  good  works,  ib.  122,  438,  Note,  Luke  123  sq.,  Rom. 
121, 155. 

Roman  citizens,  rights  of,  Acts  307  sq.,  405,  431. 

congregation  of  Christians,  Rom.  30  sq. 

empire,  Western,  Rev.  261,  Note. 

justice,  Acts  436. 

philosophers,  Rom.  82,  84. 


Romans,  intolerance  of  the,  Acts  306. 

Romans,  Paul's  epistle  to  the,  its  authenticity,  Rom.  35;  its 
characteristics,  ib.  v. ;  contents,  ib.  39,  41  sqq. ;  integ 
rity,  ib.  35  sq. :  language,  t'6.  36 ;  occasion,  ib.  36  eqq.; 
pericopes  in,  ib.  48 ;  place  and  time  of  composition,  ib. 
39  sq. ;  significance,  ib.  40  sq.,  65;  subject,  ib.  77; 
works  on,  ib.  48  sqq. ;  seventh  chapter  of,  works  on,  t'6. 
224 ;  eighth  chapter  of,  works  on,  16.  266,  295  sq. ;  ninth 
chapter  of,  works  on,  ib.  300,  334;  genuineness  of  the 
last  chapter,  ib.  425,  Note. 

Rome,  symbolized  by  Babylon,  Rev.  328,  Note;  its  character, 
Rom.  73;  Christians  in,  ib.  30  sq.,  64;  compared  witi 
Jerusalem,  Acts  362;  Jews  in,  Rom.  31  sq. ;  Paul  at, 
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Acts  473  sqq.,  Rom.  9  sqq. ;  Peter's  visit  to,  Bom.  30; 

its  population,  il>.  64. 
Boom,  upper,  Mark  14<>,  Acts  19. 
Boot  of  David,  Rev.  157. 
RODSSEAU,  J.  J.,  quoted,  Luke  40. 
RUECKKRT,  F.,  quoted,  Matt.  60,  John  102,  Note. 
Rudiments  of  Christianity,  Heb.  113. 

of  the  world,  Gal.  96,  98,  Col.  44. 

RUFUS,  Mark  151,  Rom.  447,  448. 

Rulers,  divine  right  of,  Rom.  398  sq.,  Tit.  22;  obedience  to, 

Acts  75,  77 ;  of  tlie  church,  their  duties,  Thess.  90,  96. 
Rule,  the  Golden,  Matt  143, 146. 
Rules  for  right  and  wrong,  Col.  165  sq. 
RUSKIN,  J.,  quoted,  John  160,  Note. 
RUTH,  faith  of,  Matt.  49,  51. 


abrea,  Matt.  226. 

^bbath,  the,  use  of  the  term  in  the  Bible,  Acts  281 ;  Christ 
the  Lord  of,  Matt.  217  sqq.,  Mark  32  sq.,  Luko  9:3  s<j.; 
Christ  charged  with  breaking,  Matt.  216  sqq.;  his 
example  in  regard  to,  John  186,  l'J9;  change  of  the 
day,  Matt.  217,  547,  M-rk  35,  John  604,  007,  621,  1  Cor. 
355,  Col.  53;  hymn  on,  Matt.  219,  Note;  importance 
and  necessity  of,  Col.  58 ;  law  of,  Matt.  219 ;  made  for 
man,  ib.  217,  Mark  32,  John  186 ;  miracles  of  Christ  on, 
Luke  93,  94;  rules  tor  its  observance,  Matt.  218  sq , 
Luke  94,  John  185,  Gal.  103;  rest  of,  John  185;  last  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  Luke  384 ;  final,  Hub.  89. 
— ,  the  Christian,  fundamental  idea  of,  John  185;  Jew 
ish  Sabbath  law  a  preparation  for,  Matt.  218 ;  obliga 
tion  of,  Rom,  418,  Note. 

,  the  Jewish,  abrogation  of,  Rom.  123 ;  kept  by  the 


early  Christians,  Col.  53,  Kom.  414,  Note,  418;  customs 
on,  Luke  223 ;  regard  of  the  Jews  for,  ifi.  369 ;  law  of, 
Mttt.  21  s,  Mark  32,  John  243  sq.;  observance  of,  Matt. 
21\  Maik  32,  John  185,  Gal.  106:  relation  of  Sunday 
to,  Matt.  547,  Mark  35;  travelling  on,  Matt.  425, 
Mark  32. 

S  ibbath-day's  journey,  Matt.  425,  Mark  32,  Acts  18,  23. 

Sackcloth,  Matt.  211,'Rev.  230. 

Sacraments,  duality  of,  1  Cor.  197 ;  Paul's  treatment  of,  Gal. 
91 ;  seals  of  faith,  Rom  149,  155,  156. 

Sacred  history,  candor  of,  Acts  212  i-q. 

Sacrifice,  of  Christ,  Eph.  178,  Heb.  158  sq..  172,  1  John  33; 
of  the  godly,  Rom.  389;  in  the  mass,  Heb.  169. 

Sacrifices,  disparagement  of,  Hcli.  147 ;  law  of,  subservient 
to  the  law  of  love,  Matt.  219;  significmce  and  value 
of,  Mark  92,  Rom.  135,  Heb.  215  sq. ;  spiritual,  1  Pet. 
33,  36 ;  among  the  Greeks,  1  Cor.  169,  Note. 

Sadduce^s,  the,  doctrines  of,  Matt.  71,  399  sq. ;  relation  of 
Herod  to,  ib.  262,  Mark  74 ;  hypocrisy  of,  Matt.  289  sq.; 
their  attacks  on  Christ,  ib.  287,  399  sqq.,  Mark  121, 
Luke  308  sqq. ;  their  assault  on  the  apostles,  Acts 
93sTJ. 

Ssecularia,  1  Cor.  123. 

Safed,  Matt.  104. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  massacre  of,  Matt.  264,  Note,  265. 

St.  Paul's  Bay,  Acts  460. 

Saints,  Col.  10 ;  an  appellation  of  Christians,  Acts  169,  170, 
Rom.  64,  66,  Eph.  21,  Philera.  14;  communion  of,  John 
622  sq. ;  intercession  of,  Mark  82, 1  John  46,  Rev.  159 ; 
invocation  of,  Tim.  31,2  Pet.  18;  to  judge  the  world, 
1  Cor.  122  sqq.,  127  sq. ;  perseverance  of  the,  fee  Perse 
verance;  worship  of,  Acts  203  sq. ;  in  Caesar's  house 
hold,  Phil.  76. 

Salamis,  Acts  242. 

Salem,  John  141.  Heb.  126. 

Saliva,  remedial  use  of,  by  the  ancients,  Mark  70,  J^hn  307. 

Salnione,  Acts  455. 

Salmonetta,  Acts  460 

SALOME,  daughter  of  Herodias,  Matt.  58,  262. 

,  wile  of  Zebedee,  Matt.  258,  259,  362  sq  ,  529,  Mark 

106,  Luke  82  sq.,  John  4. 

Salt,  figurative  use  of  the  term,  Matt.  103  sq.,  Mark  90  sqq., 
Luke  231  sq.,  Col.  81. 

Salutation,  the  angelic,  Luk<>  19  sq. 

Salutations,  use  of,  Malt.  118,  1N7:  eastern  forms  of,  Luke 
167,  Rom.  57,  The*s.  11 ;  of  Paul,  Rom.  67,  64,  446,  450, 
Phil.  76,  Philem.  12. 

Salvation,  interest  of  angels  in,  Luko  40,  Eph.  ICO,  Tim.  66; 
assurance  of,  Luke  170,  Acts  150,  Kom.  I'll  sq.,  261,264, 
282,  291, 1  Cor.  92,  200,  Eph.  .r>0,  Tim.  !NJ,  1  John  127, 
176 ;  not  to  be  bought  by  beneficence,  Luko  249 ;  cer 
tainty  of,  Rom.  l&S,  277,  281,  289,  2'Jl;  only  through 
Chns't,  Matt.  229,  Acts  74,  309  sq.,  Phil.  17;  the  foun 
dation  of  tbe  Christian  system,  Rom.  i:w  sq. ;  its  con 
ditions.  John  1:J7,  222.  Acts  68  »q..  Eph.  49  sq.,  84; 
course  of,  Kph.  84;  work  of,  difficult,  ib.  128;  divine 
ami  human  agency  in,  ib.  128,  188,  PhiL  16  sq.,  43, 
Tbess.  87,  Heb.  80;  offered  entire,  Heb.  88;  extent  of 
th.'  offer,  Rom.  13ti,  Tim.  28,  30;  efficiency  of  faith  in, 
Acts  309  sq.,  1  Cor.  48,  1  John  164  sq. ;  fidelity  in  work 
ing  out,  Thess.  70  ;  of  the  Geuti.es,  Rom.  100, 103,  130, 


140 ;  by  grace,  Acts  284,  285,  Eph.  80,  84 ;  of  uncon 
verted  heathen,  Matt.  449,  John  322  sq.,  Rom.  99,  103 ; 
of  the  Jews,  Rom.  74,  299  sqq.;  a  new  life,  Col.  48  ;  of 
ministers,  Luke  108;  morality  not  sufficient  for,  Acts 
204 ;  nature  of,  Rom.  73,  Phil.  16  sq. ;  order  of,  Acts  53, 
258;  a  personal  matter,  Heb.  112;  plan  of,  Rom.  135, 
142,  169,  289,  1  Cor.  47  sq.,  57,  2  Cor.  103;  may  be 
resisted,  Eph.  50 ;  of  the  rich,  Matt  345;  false  security 
of,  1  Cor.  200 ;  its  proximity  to  Borrow,  Rom.  331 ; 
three  stages  in  its  attainment,  1  Cor.  350 ;  universal, 
Rom.  189;  way  of,  Matt.  143,  146,  Acts  205,  309  sq. 

Salzburg,  inscription  at,  Luke  296. 

Salzburgers,  Acts  224. 

Samaria,  John  152. 

Samaritan  woman,  the,  John  150  sqq. 

Samaritans,  Matt.  185 ;  Christ's  regard  for,  Luke  264 ;  their 
hostility  to  Christ,  ib.  163 ;  reception  of  the  gospel  by, 
Acts  146 ;  their  hostility  to  the  Jews,  Luke  161,  Joha 
166. 

Samothrace,  Ac  s  303. 

Sanctification,  defined.  Thess.  64,  98;  gradual,  ib.  94;  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Soirit,  John  520,  1  Cor.  126, 1  Pet.  12; 
its  relation  to  justification,  «•<•  Justification ;  the 
necessary  result  of  redemption,  1  Cor.  118 ;  its  relation 
to  righteousn  ss,  ib.  46  sqq. 

Sanctuary,  the  heavenly,  Acts  144. 

Sandals,  Acts  122. 

Sanhedrin,  derivation  of  the  word,  John  362,  Xote ;  sketch  of 
the,  ib.  362  sq. ;  its  authority,  Matt  485,  John  363,  563, 
Rom.  3  ;  composition  of  the,  Matt  58  sq.,  John  363,  Acts 
72,  93 ;  its  officers,  John  130,  363 ;  one  in  every  city, 
Matt.  95, 113, 188,  John  309  ;  its  place  of  meeting,  Matt. 
502;  embassy  to  John,  John  83  sq.,  88;  proceedings 
against  Christ,  Matt.  385  sqq.,  491,  502,  Mark  115  sq. ; 
bribery  used  by  the,  Matt.  552  ;  fanaticism  of,  John  264; 
meanness  of,  Matt.  552;  anxiety  of,  respecting  Christ's 
resurrection,  ib.  638 ;  Paul's  defence  before,  Acts  407 
sqq. 

Sapphire,  Rev.  386. 

Saracens,  their  invasion  of  Syria,  Rev.  207,  JVote,  214. 

SARAH,  a  type  of  the  church,  Gal.  115  sqq.,  120  sqq.;  Eliza 
beth  compared  to,  Luke  17. 

Sardis,  Rev.  125 ;  church  at,  i&.  128,  409. 

Sardius,  Rev.  20,  386. 

Sardonyx,  Rev.  386. 

Sarepta,  widow  of,  Luke  73  sq. 

Saron,  see  Sharon. 

SATAN,  use  of  the  word,  Matt.  81,  307,  303,  1  Cor.  212,  Note; 
abode  of,  2  Pet.  30,  Rev.  349 ;  threefold  activity  of, 
Thess.  48  so;.;  an  accuser,  Rev.  249;  agency  of  in 
Adam's  fall,  Rom.  175  sq. ;  an  adversary,  Matt.  86, 
Thess.  ^8,  50,  1  Pet  30,  90,  92 :  prince  of  powers  of  the 
air,  Eph. 73  sq. ;  an  angel  of  light,  2  Cor.  183;  Apoca 
lyptic  doctrine  of,  Rev.  403;  condemnation  of,  Tim. 
89,  40;  delivering  unto,  1  COT.  110  sq.,  Tim.  26;  depth 
of,  Rev.  29;  downfall  of,  Luke  168,  Tim.  39  sq.,  Rev. 
238,  248  ;  appearance  of  to  Eve,  2  Cor.  178  ;  head  of  tho 
Kingdom  of  Evil,  Matt.  226;  connection  of  with  moral 
evil,  Acts  86,  Roiu.  450 ;  fear  of,  Luke  196  sq. ;  gradual 
influence  of,  Act*  86  ;  Kingdom  of,  Matt.  223  sq.,  Luke 
69,  344,  Eph.  73  sq.,  227,  Heb.  64,  Rev.  426 ;  compared 
to  a  lion,  1  Pet.  90,  92;  loosing  of,  Rev.  355,  442;  con 
test  of  with  Micha-1,  Jude  19,  25;  mimes  of,  Rev.  241, 
Note;  Paul's  allusions  to,  Kom.  4T4;  personality  of, 
Matt.  81,  247,  451,  Luke  or,,  13o,  lK.'>,:m,  John  2l>2,  2'.i'.i. 
Acts  86,  1  Cor.  141,  2  for.  35,  Eph.  86,  Heb.  64,  1  JVt. 
92,  1  John  106  sq  ,  R-v.  118  ;  pow  r  of,  1  Cor.  110  sq.; 
punished,  Rev.  344;  references  to,  Rev.  241,  Note; 
symbolized  by  a  serpent,  John  133,  2  Cor.  178;  sym 
bolic  reference  to,  Rev,  2.s,  'M;  synagogue  of,  ib.  29, 
117;  the  tempter,  1  Cor.  141;  throne  of.  Rev.  119; 
work  of,  2  Cor.  66  sq.,  Tli«.-s.  4s  sq.,  1  John  Iu7 ;  called 
god  of  this  world,  2  Cor.  66  sq. 

SAUL,  Rom.  57  sq. 

,  King,  Acts  249. 

Saved,  relative  number  of  the.  Rom.  197. 

SAVIOUR,  tit  e  of  Christ,  Luke  37,  Ac  s  99,  Tit.  6;  title  of 
God,  Tit.  6. 

Savor,  2  Cor.  40 

Si'KVA,  see  Skeuas. 

SCIULLKK,  quoted,  Matt  215,  Acts  405,  Rom.  90,  321,  Note, 
Rev.  397,  Note. 

Schisms,  1  Cor.  27,  233. 

Schools,  Jewish,  Acts  399. 

Science,  authority  of,  Rev.  179;  false,  Tim.  75 ;  modesfy  of 
true,  Rom.  33<>,  Note  ;  its  relations  to  religion,  ib.  ib. ; 
its  tendency,  Matt  58. 

Scoffers,  2  Pet.  43. 

Scourging,  mod  s  of,  Matt.  512  sq.,  Luke  205,  2  Cor.  187;  of 
Christ,  Matt.  512  sq.,  Mark  14H,  Luke  366,  John  667. 

Scribes,  age  of,  Luke  62  ;  duties  of,  Matt.  58  sq.,  251  sq. ;  cha- 
racterized  l.y  Christ,  Luke  313;  their  hostility  to 
Christ,  Mutt.  27'',  2T>  .".n2.  .Mark  t'4,  74  sq. 

Scriptures,  Holy,  additions  to,  Mark  32;  allegorism  of,  Rer 
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11;  authenticity  of,  The^s.  163;  authority  of,  Tim.  108 
sq ,  110;  as  canon,  Matt.  13  sqq. ;  their  testimony  to 
Chr.st,  John  196  ;  Christ's  tes'imony  to,  Luke  94,  257, 
394;  the  foundation  of  the  church,  Eph  103;  the  only 
instrumentality  in  the  church,  Acts  106;  duty  of  the 
church  to  circulate,  Eph.  119;  definition  of  the  term, 
Matt.  8  sq, ;  designations  of,  il>.  10  sq. ;  difficulties  of,  ib. 
371  sq.,  505,  2  Pet.  51,  53;  exposition  of,  Matt.  16,  Col. 
29  ;  fulfillment  of,  John  588,  Acts  22  ;  the  word  of  God, 
Matt.  10,  12,  Acts  376,  Thess.  41!,  Hob.  93  ;  import  of, 
Matt.  15;  importance  and  value  of,  Eph.  120  sqq.,  Tim. 
110  sq. ;  inspiration  of,  see  Inspiration  ;  the  letter  of  es 
teemed  by  the  Rabbins,  John  196  ;  obscurity  of,  2  Pet. 
51 ;  Pauls  use  of,  Acts  318,  319  ;  (portions  of  rejected  by 
the  Sadducees,  Matt.  399  sq. ;  searching,  John  195; 
spiritual  meaning  of,  Heb.  87 ;  sufficiency  of,  John 
478,  Acts  157,  Tim.  110 ;  symbolism  of,  Rev.  11  sqq. ; 
typism  of,  ib.  ib. ;  unity  of,  Gal.  71 ;  use  of,  Acts  282, 
Rom.  426,  431  sq.,  Tim.  109,  110;  writers  of,  Matt.  13. 
(See  Bible.) 

Scripture  Lessons,  ancient,  Matt.  37. 

Sea,  the,  symb  >1  of  nations.  Matt.  93,  272,  324,  410,  John  137, 
Jas.  39,  Rev.  17  uq.,  33  sq.,  197,  361  sqq. ;  symbol  of  the 
soul,  Jas.  44;  terrors  o>,  removed  by  Christ,  Matt.  272; 
of  glass,  in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  153  sq.,  290. 

Seal,  symbolical  meaning,  Horn.  149,  1  Cor.  181,  2  Cor.  24, 
Tim.  99. 

Seals,  the  seven,  Rev.  29,  164  sqq.,  168,  170  sqq.,  201  sq.  212 
sqq,  416,  417. 

Sealed,  the,  Rev.  184, 186,  193. 

Sealing,  of  believers,  Rom.  168,  Eph.  44  sq.,  50, 172. 

• moaning  of  the  term  in  the  Apocalypse,  Kev.  183, 

185, 186, 417. 

• of  Christ's  tomb,  Matt.  537. 

Searching  the  Scriptures,  J  hn  195. 

Seasons,  in  Palestine,  Matt.  266,  Luke  35  sq.,  354 ;  symbolism 
of,  Rev.  33. 

Seat,  chief,  Matt.  410;  Moses',  ib.  409. 

Sebaste,  Acts  142,  454. 

Secret  sins,  Eph.  180. 

Sectarianism,  Rom.  44,5,  447,  Note,  I  Cor.  31,  2  Cor.  190. 

Sects  of  Jews,  Matt.  400. 

Secular,  use  of  the  word,  1  Cor.  123. 

SECUNDUS,  Acts  367. 

Security,  carnal,  1  Cor.  201 ;  false,  ib.  200. 

Seed  of  Abraham,  Gal.  75  sq. 

Seed,  the  word  of  God  like,  Matt.  241  sq.,  1  Pet  29. 

Seeing  God,  Matt.  103,  John  77. 

Seeking  Christ,  John  251. 

God,  Acts  330. 

Seleucia,  Acts  242. 

Self-abasement  of  the  apos'les,  Acts  144. 

Self-conditioning  of  God,  Eph.  66. 

Self-consciotisuess  of  Christ,  Luke  291. 

Self-deception,  1  John  39. 

Self-defence,  Luke  344. 

Belf-deni -.1,  Luke  149  sq.,  Rom.  427,  1  Cor.  181,  216,  220;  of 
Christ,  2  Cor.  141, 147  ;  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  181. 

Self-oxaltation,  Gal.  152. 

Self-examination,  1  Cor.  241,  242,  244,  2  Cor.  218,  1  John  66. 

Self-praise,  Thess.  34. 

Self-righteousness,  Luke  118,  241,  Rom.  352. 

Self-seeking,  Gal.  152. 

Self-will  of  Peter,  John  408. 

Selfishness,  Luke  272. 

Semi-Pelagianism,  Rom.  139,194  sq. 

SENECA,  related  to  Gallic,  Acts  336;  Paul's  acquaintance 
wiih,  Phil.  76, Note;  quoted,  Acts  336,  Rom.  89. 

Sensuality,  Col.  66,  Thess.  65;  resulting  from  apostasy,  Rom. 
85  ;  hostile  to  Christian  life,  Phil.  63. 

Sentence,  judicial,  Roman  and  Jewish  law  concerning,  Matt. 
493  ;  of  Christ,  ib.  493,  502,  Luke  369. 

S;paration,  from  the  church,  when  allowable,  2  Cor.  120  sq. ; 
of  righteous  and  wicked,  Matt.  247. 

Separatists,  Jude  28. 

Sepulchre,  of  Clmst,  its  locality,  Luke  383;  Church  of  the 
Holy,  Matt.  620  sq. 

Sepulchres,  around  Jerusalem,  Matt.  413  ;  whit  d,  ib.  ib. 

Seraphim,  the,  Rev.  19. 

SERG1US  PAULUS,  Acts  243. 

Sermon,  the,  its  purpose  and  characteristics,  Matt.  29  sq. ;  its 
theme,  ib.  30  sq.,  34;  d  vision,  ib.  34  sq. ;  execution,  ib. 
35;  delivery,  ib.  tb. 

Sermon  on  the  mount,  the,  accounts  of,  compared,  Matt.  99 
sqq.,  Luke  100  sq. ;  analysis  of,  Matt.  97  sqq.,  104  sqq., 
112  sq.,  Luke  101 ;  false  applications  of,  Matt.  106 ;  a  dedi 
catory  discourse,  Luke  96;  its  relation  to  heathen  pre 
cepts,  Matt.  106  ;  occasion,  ib.  100,  Luke  103  ;  t  me  and 
place  of  its  delivery,  Matt.  100,  Luke  100 ;  works  on, 
Matt.  98. 

Sermons,  collections  of,  Matt.  33,  35;  installation,  Rom.  442; 
long,  Acts  370. 

Serpent,  the,  described,  John  132,  Note;  its  symbolical  mran 
ing,  ib.  133,  2  Cor.  178,  Tim.  '.'A,  Rev.  22,  246;  the  apos 


tles  to  be  like,  Matt.  188  ;  brazen,  John  132. 
Serpents,  taking  up  of,  Mark  162. 
Servant,  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament,  Rev.  188 

Note;  Christ  a,  Luke  229,  Acts  68  ;  of  Christ,  Rom.  58.' 
Servants,  their  relations  and  duties  to  masters,  Eph.  216,  218; 

C-'l.  77  sqq.;  parable  of  the,  Luke  203  sqq. ;  of  Christ, 

his  representatives,  Matt.  200. 
Service  of  Christ,  Matt.  161. 

of  God,  John  166,  Rom.  69. 

of  love  in  the  church,  Matt.  366. 


Servitude,  Hebrew,  John  289. 

tlervus  Servorum,  Matt.  91. 

Seven,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Matt.  28,  49,  125,  183,  238 

sq.,  332,  3:J4,  Rom.  361,  2  Pet.  28,  Jude  23  sq.,  Rov.  15 ; 

characteristic  number  of  the  Apocalypse,  R«v.  81. 

,  appointment  of  the,  Acts  104  sqq. 

churchen  of  Asia,  Matt.  237,  R«v.  28,  90. 

Council  of,  Matt.  113. 

epochs  in  church  history,  Rev.  317,  Note. 


sevens,  parallels  of,  ib.  86. 

Seventy,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Luke  166,  Rev.  16. 

,  Council  of,  see  Sanhedrin. 

,  sending  out  of  the,  Luke  166  sqq.,  169  sq. 

Seventy  limes  seven,  Matt.  332  sq.,  334. 

SEVERINU3,  Mat',  268. 

Sexes.,  relaiiou  of  the,  Eph.  205,  Note. 

Shadow,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  19. 

SHAKSPEARE,  quoted.  Matt.  89,  Luko  78,  Rom.  152,  Note, 

T' less.  118,  Note,  James  81. 
SHAMMAI,  Rabbi,  Matt.  115,  338. 
Shark,  Jonah's  whale  supposed  to  be  a,  Matt.  235. 
Sharon,  plain  of.  Acts  186. 
Sheba,  queen  of,  Matt.  226. 
SHEBA,  Acts  21. 
Shechem,  John  153. 
Sheep,  eastern  custom  respecting,  John  319,  Note;  -used  as  a 

figure,  Matt.  325,  448  sq.,  Luko  236,  John  639  sq.,  1 

Pet.  48. 

Shekel,  Matt.  317  sq.,  462,  464. 

Shekinah,  Matt.  287,  308,  Luke  153,  John  73,  Rom.  331. 
Shelah,  Luke  212. 

Sheol,  Matt.  114,  211,  293,  298,  Luke  254,  Rev.  165. 
Shepherd,  used  as  a  ligure,  Luke  236,  242;  Christ  the  good, 

John  317  sqq.,  321,  331, 1  Pet.  87 ;  and  cardinals,  anec 
dote  of,  Col.  30. 

Shew-bread,  Matt.  217,  Mark  32. 
Shilling,  Matt  332. 

Ships  of  the  ancients,  Acts  455,  457,  459,  460. 
Ship  wro.-ks  of  Paul,  Acti  461. 
Shofaroth,  Luke  315. 
Shrines  of  Diana,  Acts  360. 
Sibyl,  Rer.  9. 
Sichem,  John  153. 
Sick,  the,  healed  by  Paul,  Acts  353,  354  sq. ;  prayer  for,  Jas. 

138  sqq.;  recovery  of,  ib,  ib.;  visiting,  ib.  ifl. 
Sidon,  Matt.  210. 

Sighing  of  Christ,  Matt.  288,  Mark  70,  74,  75. 
Sight,  faith  without,  John  622. 
Sign,  demanded  by  tho  Jews,  Matt.  225,  230,  287  sq.,  Mark 

74,  75,  Luke  186  sqq.,  John  117,  217  ;  of  the  Messiah. 

Matt.  225,  428. 
Signs,  de»ire  for  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  Luke  2(i8 ;  sought 

after  by  tho  Jews,  1  Cor.  38;  symbol  s  a  of,  Rev.  35; 

of  Chr.st's  s  cond  coming,  Luke  323  sqq. ;  ot  tUe  sky, 

uncertain,  Matt.  288;  of  the  times,  ib.  287  sq.,  Luke 

209;  of  the  weather,  among  the  Jewn,  Matt.  287,  Luke 

208. 

SILAS,  Acts  288,  295,  296,  Thess.  9  sq.,  1  Pet.  94. 
Silence,  enjoined  by  Christ  on  those  healed,  Matt.  151,  177, 

220,  80S,  Mark  50,70,  Luke  85,  141,  149;  enjoined  on 

women  in  the  church,  1  Oor.  2'J6  sq. ;  expressive,!  Pet. 

62 ;  of  Christ,  Matt.  2;i4,  492,  494,  510,  Luko  358,  363, 

367;  of  Scripture,  Heb.  128;  in  heaven,  Rev.  202. 
Siloam,  pool  of,  Luke  212,  John  181  sq.,  308,  314. 
SILVANUS,  Thess.  9  sq.,  1  Pet.  94. 
Silver,  pieces  of,  Matt.  464. 

SIMEON,  in  the  temple,  Luke  44;  soug  of,  ib.  45. 
,  a  c-msin  of  Christ,  Matt.  256,  Note. 
a  name  common  among  the  Jews,  Matt.  257. 
,  bishop  of  church  >.t  Pella,  John  10  sq. 

•,  the  Cauanite,  Matt.  182,  255  nqq.,  Luke  96. 

,  of  Cyrene,  Matt.  519  sq.,  529,  Luke  369,  370. 

,  brother  of  Jesus,  Matt.  255  sqq. 

,  the  leper,  Matt.  462. 
Peter,  fee  Pett-r. 
the  Pharisee,  Lnk-e  120  sqq. 

•  the  high  priest,  Matt.  385. 
the  sorcerer,  Acts  142,  144,  145,  147  sqq. 


—  Zelotes,  Matt.  182,  255,  Luko  96. 


Simonianism,  2  Pet.  29. 

Simony,  Acts  149,  151  sq. 

Sin,  defined,  1  John  100,  106 ;  of  Adam,  Rom.  173  sqq.,  191 
eqq.,  1  Cor.  339,  Tun.  34  ;  atonement  for,  Heb.  102 ;  God 
not  the  author  of,  Rom.  90,  125,  Jas.  55  sq. ;  body  ofj 
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Rom.  203  sq..  206  eq. ;  the  body  the  seat  of,  ib.  207,  209, 
215 ;  the  Christian  dead  to,  ib.  199,  201.  204  uq.;  climax 
of,  Rom.  'Jl.  Thess.  66  ;  confession  of,  1  John  37,  40,  G2 ; 
consciousness  of,  Eph.  120;  corruption  ot,ib.  82,  1  John 
1(16;  darkness  of,  John  til  ;  dangerous  element  of,  Eph. 
1(55;  uuto  death.  1  John  171,  172,  175  sq.  179;  its  rela 
tion  to  death,  Rom.  176,  180,  196,  257,  263.  1  Cor.  332 
Bqq.,  Heb.  63;  deliverance  from  the  power  of,  Heb.  63; 
connection  with  disease,  Jas.  145;  essence  of.  Luke  241, 
Eph.  82;  of  Eve,  Luke  69,  Rom.  175,  190,  Tim.  34  ;  ex 
cuses  tor,  Jas.  55;  falling  into,  Matt.  499  eqq.;  its  ef 
fects  on  the  human  features,  John  160;  its  relation  to 
the  flesh,  Rom.  253,  Eph.  179  sqq. ;  forgiveness  of,  fee 
Forgiveness  ;  fruit  of  its  service,  Rom.  216;  its  antitli"- 
sis  to  grace,  ib.  300  sqq.,  327  sq.  ;  heaven  the  first  thea 
tre  of,  Eph.  40;  of  ignorance,  Heb.  178  ;  its  relation  to 
law,  Rom.  196  sq.,  215,  224,  232  sq.,  245,  1  Cor.  34S  ; 
names  of,  Rom.  196;  nature  of,  I  John  106;  not  to  be 
overcome  by  nature,  Rom.  245;  origin  of,  ib.  196,  Eph 
83,  Jas.  55  sq. :  original,  Matt.  50, 325,  Rom.  178,  Note,  191 
sqq.,  Eph.  76;  perception  of,  1  John  36  sq. ;  permitteil, 
not  ordained,  "Rom.  330  ;  power  of,  Col.  49  ;  punishment, 
of,  John  306,  313,  Rom.  90. 134,  2  Pet.  44;  release  from, 
Rom.  204  :  slavery  to,  t'fc.  246  ;  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
fee  Holy  Spirit ;  universality  of,  Rom.  125,  Eph.  82. 174 ; 
variety"  of  Luke  241.  Eph.  S2 ;  wilful,  Heb.  178. 

Sinai,  Mt..  Matt.  105,  Acts  122,  Gal.  114  sq. 

Sinaitic  MSS,.  of  New  Testament.  Matt,  xx.,  565,  Acts  vii. 

Sincerity,  John  137. 

Singing  in  pubic  worship,  Eph.  194;  in  the  Sunday-School, 
16.  ib. 

Sinlessness  of  Christ,  Luke  68  sq.,  SCO,  367,  John  294  sq.,  300, 
2  Cor,  lol,  Heb.  98  sq. ;  of  Christians  1 05,  108. 

Sinner,  use  of  the  term,  Matt.  170,  Luke  121  sqq. 

Sinners,  Christ  s  intercourse  with,  Mark  28  sq. ;  proper  feeling 
towards,  Rom.  338 ;  sought  after  by  God,  Luke  236  ;  re 
lation  of  the  law  to,  Rom.  232  sq. ;  called  liars,  ib. 117  ; 
wort  of,  in  conversion,  1  Cor.  128. 

Sins,  catalogues  of.  Rom.  88 ;  of  Christians,  1  John  101  sq., 
105,  lu8 ;  forgiveness  of,  see  Forgiveness;  of  omission, 
Matt.  449,  Jas.  121, 123 ;  secret,  Eph.  180 ;  small,  Jas.  79, 
1  John  39. 

Sfon,  Mt.,  Rev.  2^1,  Note. 

Sisters  of  Charity.  T  m.  61. 

Sisters  ot '  J. •>!!<,  Matt.  2.56  sqq.,  Mark  53. 

Six.  symbolism  of  the  number,  Matt.  125,  John  106,  Rev.  15, 
31. 

Six  hundred  »ixty--ix,  Rev.  271  sq. 

Skepticism.  John  x.,  1  Cor.  341. 

SKEUAS,  Acts  a53  ;  sons  of,  ib.  ib. 

Slavery,  American,  1  Cor.  153;  ancient,  Eph.  218,  Philem.  19, 

Note,  1\  ;  Hebrew,  John  28'J;  relation  of  Christianity  to, 

1  Cor.  155,  Eph.  21S,  Tim.  6S,  70,  Philem.  29,  1  Pet.  40; 

relation  of  Epistle  to  Philemon  to,  Philem.  29  sqq. ;  sin 

of,  ib.  30. 

Slaves,  their  duties  to  masters,  1  Cor.  153  sq.,  Tim.  68 ;  Greek 
and  Roman,  Philem.  19,  Note,  21 ;  emancipation  of, 
ib.  24. 

Steep,  illustrative  of  neglect,  Matt.  244,  246;  of  disciples  in 
the  garden,  Matt.  479,  Mark  143  sq..  Luke  347;  in 
church,  Acts  370 ;  death  compared  to,  Mate.  175,  Luke 
142,  John  344,  Thess.  77. 

Sleepiness,  spiritual,  Matt.  438  sq. 

Smoke,  symbol  sin  of,  Rev.  1«9,  291. 

Smyrna,  Rev.  117. 

Sobriety,  Eph   194. 

Social  relations  of  the  Christian  life,  Acts  369,  376,  Eph.  187 
sq. 

Social  nature  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  124  sq. 

Socialism,  Christian,  2  Cor.  144,  147. 

SOCRATES,  anecdote  of,  2  Pet.  23;  humility  of,  Matt.  102, 
Rev.  2;  supposition  respecting.  Acts  332. 

Sodom,  Matt.  211,  Luke  167,  Rev.  225,  231. 

S.latidianism,  Rom.  136,  .Vote,  139. 

Soldiers,  testimony  of  to  Christ.  Mat'.  528,  Luko  381  r<\. ; 
John's  advice  to,  Luke  56  ;  their  profession  cons  stent 
with  fear  of  God.  Acts  196;  lawfulness  of  their  voca- 
tion,  Luke  56;  mercenary,  Matt.  .5.5:5;  religious  move 
ment  among,  ib.  156. 

Solidarity,  defined,  Jas.  119,  .Vote;  of  earthly  and  heavenly  in 
terests,  Phil.  74. 

Solomon,  apparel  of,  Mark  81  ;  Jewish  estimation  of,  Matt. 
134;  traditions  concerning.  Luke  187. 

Solomon's  porch,  John  330,  Acts  66. 

Somnambulists,  Matt.  271,  Act-  96. 

Son,  name  applied  to  Christ,  Matt.  77. 

Son  ,,!  Duvid,  Matt.  176,  John  99. 

Son  ,,f  God,  Matt.  2V2,  492,  494,  John  96,  98. 

Son  of  man,  Haniel  s  use  of  the  term,  Matt.  161 ;  a  title  of 
Christ.  Matt.  1(50,  217,  428,  Mark  32,  John  97  sqq.,  383, 
Acts  i:{.5,  1  Cor.  71,  Rev.  104. 

Song,  Christian,  Eph.  V.t2.  Col.  72  sq. 

of  the  angels,  Luke  :!•<  sq.,  40. 

of  Elizabeth,  Luke  26,  28. 


of  Mary,  Luke  25,  28. 

of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  Rev.  31. 

the  new,  Rev.  30,  160,  277  sq..280,  284,  290. 

of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  Rev.  184, 190. 

of  Simon,  Luke  45, 46. 

Sons  of  God,  Matt.  103,  Rom.  2.59  sq.,  263,  272,  Heb.  34  sq.  See 
Adoption. 

Sons  of  thunder,  Matt.  182,  Mark  37,  John  5. 

Sonship  with  God,  John  67.    See  Adoption. 

—  of  Christ,  Matt.  319,  John  187,  Rom.  56. 

Sop,  Matt.  470. 

SOPATKR,  Acts  367. 

Sophists,  Tim.  09. 

SOPHOCLES,  quoted,  Rom.  101, 122. 

Sorcerer,  Elymas  the,  Acts  242  sq. 

Sorcery,  Rev.  212. 

Sorrow,  scenes  of  in  Christ's  life.  Matt.  214 ;  for  the  dead, 
Thess.  73  eq.,  77:  godly,  2  Cor.  12!).  Ktt  sqq. ;  transitions 
from  joy  to,  Matt.  374 ;  its  proximity  to  salvation,  Rom. 
331. 

SOSTPATER,  Rom.  452. 

SOSTHENES,  Acts  336,  1  Cor.  20. 

Soul,  the,  definition  of  the  term,  Matt.  404,  479,  Rom.  233  sq., 
1  Cor.  62,  Thess.  95,  98 ;  its  relation  to  the  body.  Matt. 
479,  Rom.  232  sqq.,  1  Cor.  62,  2  Cor.  20.5-  its  state  after 
death,  Luke  2.56.  Phil.  20,  Thess.  78 ;  death  of,  Rom.  176 
immortality  of,  Matt.  190,  Mark  121,  Luke  198,  310  sq., 
Thess.  77  ;  loss  of.  Matt.  303  cq. ;  distinguished  from  the 
spirit,  1  Cor.  62,  Thess.  9.5,  98  ;  value  of,  Matt.  306,  Rom. 
338. 

Souls,  care  of,  the  minister'%duty,  Jude  31. 

,  transmigration  of.  Matt.  202,  John  306. 

— —  under  the  altar,  Rev.  30.  174  sqq. 

Sovereigntv  of  God,  Acts  99,  Rom.  118,  278,  313,  314,  328  sqq.. 
332,375. 

of  Christ,  final,  Phil.  38. 


Sowing,  spiritual  use  of  the  term,  Matt.  241  sq.,  John  164  f  q  , 

Gal.  152  sq. 
Spain,  Rom.  441,  443;  Paul's  proposed  journey  to,  ib.  11,  Note, 

441. 
Speech,  faculty  of,  Acts  36  sq.,  Jas.  103, 108 ;  an  index  of  ha- 

racter,  Matt.  225 ;  to  be  used  in  praises  of  God,  ib.  36 

sq. ;  Christian,  characteristics  of,  Eph.  174,  Col.  81. 
Spices,  used  for  embalming,  Luke  383. 
Spikenard,  Matt.  463. 
SPINOZA,  quoted,  John  339. 
Spirit,  use  of  the  term,  Matt.  479,  John  230,  Rom.  232  sqq,  1 

Cor.  62,  2  Cor.  20.5,  Thess.  95,  98. 
Spirit,  of  adoption,  Rom.  260  sq.,  295  sq. 

of  bondage,  t'6.  ib. 

of  Christ,  t'O.  257. 

freedom  of,  2  Cor.  47,  51,  58,  60. 

of  God,  Rev.  39. 

of  holiness,  Rom.  62. 

Holy,  see  Holy  Spirit. 

life  "of  the,  Rom.  295  sq. 

willingness  of  the,  Mart.  480. 

witness  of  the,  fee  Holy  Spirit 

of  the  world,  Matt.  2(>9, 1  Cor.  60. 


Spirit  of  the  law.  Matt.  1 19,  Rom.  222  sq.,  2  Cor.  47  sq.,  51,  60. 
of  Christ's  pn-cepts,  Luke  105. 


Spirits,  trying  the,  1  John  137  sq. 

,  fallen,  1  Cor.  128,  212. 

in  prison,  preaching  of  Christ  to,  1  Pet.  63  sq.,  66,  67 

Oqq.,  76. 

,  ttie  seven.  Rev.  91, 125. 

Spiritual,  proper  use  of  the  word,  Rev.  98,  AWc. 

Spiritual  and  corporeal  combined  in  God's  revelations,  Acts  29. 

Spiritunl  Ivody,  the,  1  Cor.  :«0.  :«8. 

Spiritual  man,  the,  1  Cor.  65,  66. 

Spiritualism,  Luke  257,  Rom.  139,  Eph.  66,  Note. 

Spirituality,  Matt.  134,  John  161  sq. 

Spring  in  Palestine,  Matt.  266. 

Spitting,  Matt.  493. 

"  Stab,it  M<iter,"  John  585. 

Star  of  the  mug!,  Matt.  57  sq.,  69,  60. 

,  the  morning,  Rev.  124  sq. 

STAKKK.  CHRIS.,  biographical  sketch,  Matt  viii.,  .Vote;  Bi- 
belwerk  of.  Rev.405. 

Stars,  falling  of  the,  Matt.  427  sq.  ;  the  seven,  Rev.  12.5  ;  sym- 
Uilism  of  the,  ib.  34  sq.,  197,  206,  208;  worship  of,  Act* 
126. 

State,  the,  relations  of  the  church  to,  «><•  Church  ;  a  div  ne  in 
stitution.  Hum.  402;  its  duty  in  reference  to  marriage, 
1  Cor.  145;  submission  to  its  authority,  Rom.  401. 

Stater,  Matt.  319  sq. 

Stations,  spuriousness  ,,f.  I.nke  368. 

Statistics,  religious.  Matt.  .563. 

Steadfastness  of  Christians,  1  Cor.  25. 

STEPHANAS.  1  Cor.  359. 

STEPHEN,  Acts  ]o.5,  ll>8  sqq.,  113  sq.,  134  sqq. 

Steward,  Matt   :'-54,  1  Cor.  88, 187. 

Stewardship,  Christian,  1  Cor.  90  sqq.,  187,  Jas.  132,  1  Pet.  78, 
80. 
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Stocks,  Acts  3'  6. 

Stoics,  philosophy  of  the,  Ac's  323,  327. 

Stone,  Christ  a  living,  1  Pet.  32  :  corner,  Matt.  388,  392,  Luke 
304, 1  Cor.  75,  78;  of  stumbling,  Rom.  327;  the  white, 
Rev.  29,  120  sq. 

Stones,  precious,  of  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  20  sq. 

Sto  m,  symbolism  of  the,  Rev.  19. 

Storms  ID  the  East,  Matt.  145,161. 

Straight,  ctreet  in  Damascus,  Acts  163. 

Straining  wine,  Matt.  413. 

STRAUSS,  V.,  poem  of,  quoted,  John  60,  Note. 

Strife,  the  Christian  life  a,  Rom.  215,  Tim.  26  ;  o  casioned  by 
th«  gospel,  Lukq  209  ;  th  -ological,  Matt.  128. 

Striking  in  the  face,  2  Cor.  185. 

Stripes,  punishment  by,  Matt.  512  sq.,  Luke  205,  2  Cor.  187. 

Strong,  the,  their  conduct  toward  the  weak,  Rom.  414  sqq., 
426. 

Strymon,  river,  Acts  304. 

Stumbling,  stone  of,  Rom.  327. 

Subjection  of  Christ,  I  Cor.  320  sq 

Submission,  Clir  stian,  Acts  386  sq.,  Heb.  202  ;  to  rightful  au 
thority,  Rom.  398  sq.,  401. 

Substitution"!!!  Christ's  death,  Eph.  118, 1  Pet.  47. 

Suffering,  connected  with  glory,  Luke  155 ;  perfection 
through,  Rom.  162. 

Suffei  ings  of  Christ,  effect  of,  Heb.  55,  106;  connected  with 
his  glory,  Luke  358,  He b.  55 ;  compared  to  birth-pangs, 
John  497,  503;  peculiar,  Luke  349 ;  Peter's  view  of, 
Acts  48  sq. ;  physical,  Matt.  523  ;  prophesied,  Acts  416, 
448. 

Sufferings  of  Christians,  blessedness  of,  Phil.  25, 1  Pet.  81  sqq.; 
Christ's  sympathy  in,  Col.  37,  Heb.  55  ;  a  means  of  fur 
thering  the  gospel,  Tim.  96;  purpose  of,  Heb.  106,  202; 
value  of,  Thess.  37. 

Sufficiency  of  thi  Scriptures,  John  478,  Acts  157,  Tim.  110. 

Suicide,  Matt.  507. 

Sun,  the,  an  emblem  of  Christ,  Luke  50;  darkening  of,  Matt. 
427  ;  symbolism  of,  R  -v.  34,  246. 

Sunday,  observance  of,  by  the  early  Christians,  Acts  368  sq. ; 
beginning  of  the  history  of,  John  621  ;  relation  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  to,  Matt.  547,  Mark  35 ;  duty  of  the 
Christian  state  to,  Matt.  547 ;  symbolism  of,  Rev.  28. 
See  Sabbath. 

Sunday,  Palm,  Matt.  533. 

Sunday-School,  thu,  not  to  take  the  place  of  family  training, 
Eph.  213,  Note. 

Sunday-school  scholars,  Matt.  323. 

• singing,  Eph.  194. 

Sunshine,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  IP. 

Supererogation,  doctrine  of,  1  Cor.  187, 191, 196. 

Supremacy  of  Peter,  nee  Peter,  primacy  of. 

Swearing,  see  Oaths,  Profanity. 

Sweat,  bloody,  Luke  347. 

Swhie,  subject  to  fright,  Matt.  166  ;  destruction  of  at  Gadara, 
»6.  165  sq.,  167,  Mark  46  sq.,  Luke  135  sqq.;  Jews  lor- 
bidden  to  keep,  Matt.  165,  Mark  47 ;  unclean  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  Matt.  139. 

Sword,  use  of  the,  Ma  t.  486  sq.,  Luke  343,  344, 352. 

Sycaoaiae  tree,  Luke  260. 

Sycamore  tree,  Luke  285. 

Sychar,  John  153. 

Symbol,  a  form  of  revelation,  John  503,  Rev.  11  sqq. 

Symbolism,  of  colors,  Rev.  16  sq.;  Greek  and  Hebrew,  con 
trasted,  ib.  106,  N"te;  of  Jewish  law,  Matt.  217;  <>f 
heathen  mythology,  Rom.  90;  of  numbers.  Matt.  49, 
183,  Rev.  14  sqq..  29,  -Vote;  of  the  Old  Testament,  Matt. 
7,  278,  Tim.  2  t,  Heb.  154:  of  human  relations.  Rev. 
24;  of  the  Scriptures,  ib.  11  sqq. ;  works  on,  Matt.  183, 
Rev.  12,  Note.  14. 

Symbols,  in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  79:  used  by  Ch'ist,  John 
167,  480;  assigned  to  the  four  Gospel",  Matt.  25  sq. ; 
of  Israel,  in  the  Old  Testament,  John  4SO. 

SYMEOX,  Acts  239. 

Sympathy  of  Christ,  Hob.  98  sqq. 

Synagogue,  the  germ  of  the  church,  Mntt.  95  ;  ruler  of  the, 
ib.  173  gq.;  services  of  the,  Luke  72  eq. 

of  Satan,  Rev.  28. 

of  the  libertine-".  Acts  109. 

Synagogue",  in  Jerusalem,  Matt.  95,  Acts  109  ;  built  by  indi 
viduals,  Luke  HO. 

Synod,  the  fir-t,  Acts  290;  of  Dort,  Rom.  329,  Note. 

SYXTYCIIE,  Phil.  64. 

Kyria,  Acts  383. 

Syrophenician,  Mark  67. 

Syrtis,  Acts  457. 

SYZYGUS,  Phil.  65. 

Tabernacle,  the"  Jewish,  Acts  129  sq.,  Heb.  141  Bq  ;  the 
heavenly,  Ib.  156  sq. 
abernacles,  feast  of,  John  239,  256,  277. 
T  \BITHA,  AcU  186  eq. 

Table,  posture  of  Orientals  at,  Mitt.  170,  410,  467,  469.  Luke 
335;  chief  seat  at.  Matt.  410;  symbolical  meaning  of 
the  word,  Rom.  363. 


Table  of  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  312. 

Tables,  washing  of.  Mark  65 ;  of  the  law,  Matt.  344. 

Tablet,  writing,  Luke  26. 

Tabor,  Mt..  description  of,  Matt.  556;  its  connection  with 
the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  ib.  105 ;  traditionally  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  i&.  306,  311,  Luke  152  sq., 
Acts  22. 

Talar,  a  Jewish  garment,  Luke  239,  242. 

Talent,  value  of  a,  Matt.  333. 

Talmud,  origin  of  the,  Matt.  553;  quoted,  Mark  65. ' 

Tarsus,  Rom.  4,  5. 

Tartarus,  2  Pet.  27,  Rev.  349. 

Taught  of  God,  Thess.  70. 

Tax  for  temple-set  vi«-e,  Matt.  318  sq. 

Taxation  in  Roman  empire  Matt.  170. 

Teachers,  Christian,  .see  Ministers;  should  be  able  and  active, 
Matt.  251  sqq. ;  proper  conduct  of,  1  Cor.  32 ;  co-work 
ers  with  God,  ib.  74.  77;  their  relation  to  henrers,  Gal. 
108  sq.,  120;  qualities  of,  Acts  223  sq. ;  rebukes  of, 
Lnke  192 ;  in  the  early  church,  1  Cor.  257,  Eph.  150. 

Teachers,  false,  Acts  377,  Gal.  20,  Tim.  69. 

Teaching,  gift  of,  Rom.  385;  God's  method  of,  1  Cor.  71; 
Christ  s  example  and  modes  of,  Matt.  233  sq.,  Luke 
107,  218 ;  Jewish  modes  of,  Matt.  2  .3  sq. 

Teachings  of  Christ.  Acts  9. 

Tears  and  groans,  Rom.  288 

Tell  Hum,  Matt.  91. 

Temperament  of  Christ,  Luke  163. 

Temperance  qae-tion,  John  110,  1  Cor.  195,  Gal.  144,  Eph. 
194,  196,  Co).  56,  Tim.  66. 

Temple,  the  Jewish,  history  of,  Matt.  375,  421 ;  guardian 
angels  of,  Matt.  415 ;  arrangement  in,  Heb.  IfO;  chil 
dren  in.  Matt.  378;  Christ's  first  and  last  visits  to, 
Luke  46  sq.,  314,  Matt.  415  sq.:  cleansing  of,  Matt.  375, 
Mark  112  sqq.,  Luke  298  sqq.,  303,  John  114  sqq.; 
court*  of,  Matt.  376,  Mark  113;  desecrations  of,  Matt. 
425  ;  destruction  "f  foretold,Matt.  422,  Mark  130  ;  gates 
of,  Acts  62;  heathen  gifts  to,  Luke  319;  guard  of, 
Acts  72  ;  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild,  Matt.  416,  Luke 
298  sqq.;  its  magnificence,  Matt.  421,  Luke  319;  mea 
suring  of  in  the  Ap  calypse,  Rev.  223,  227  sqq.,  233; 
pinnacle  of.  Matt.  84,  Luke  67  ;  porch  of,  John  3MO, 
Acts  66 ;  its  sacredness,  Matt.  492,  Mark  113,  1  Cor.  81 ; 
sworn  by,  Matt.  412 ;  its  i-ymbolic  character,  ib.  375, 
Luke  321,  Rev.  26;  t»x  for,  Matt.  318  sq.;  treasury  of, 
Mark  127.  Luke  315  sq.;  veil  of,  Matt.  527,  530,  Luke 
379 ;  works  on,  Matt.  375. 

Temple,  Christians  compared  to  a,  1  Cor.  80  sq.,  84,  85,  134, 
136  sq. ;  Christ's  body  the  real,  John  119;  the  church 
a,  2  Cor.  118  sq.,  123  ;  the  heavenly,  Rev.  245. 

Tempt,  meaii'ngs  of  the  word,  Jas.  49. 

Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  Matt.  SO  sqq..  Mirk 
17  sq.,  luke  64  sqq.;  in  Gethseraane,  Luke  348  sq. 

Temptations,  origin  and  purpose  of,  Thess.  54;  Christ's  sym 
pathy  in,  Heb.  98  sq. :  not  from  God,  Jas.  49  sq. ;  God's 
help  in,  Matt  126.  Lnke  179  sq.,  1  Cor.  202  sq.,  208  ; 
jov  in,  Jas.  43;  Satan's  agency  in,  1  Cor.  141,  201, 
Thess.  54 ;  their  recurrence  in  Christ's  life,  Luke  69; 
of  Jewish  Christians,  Jas.  37. 

Tempting  God.  1  Cor.  199,  Jas.  49,  56. 

Ten,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Matt.  87, 183,  437,  Rev.  15. 

TEXNANT,  anecdote  of,  Phil.  27. 

Tent-making.  Paul's  trade  of,  Acts  334  sq. 

Terraces,  in  Palestine,  Matt.  239. 

Terrors  of  the  law,  Heb.  208. 

TERTIUS,  Rom.  452. 

TERTULLUS,  Acts  419  sq.,  422. 

Testament,  fee  New  Testament,  Old  Testament. 

Testimony,  written,  value  of,  Acts  290,  291. 

Tetrarch,  M*tt.  64,  262. 

Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  Matt.  xx.(  John  xiii., 
Acts  vi. 

Texts,  list  of,  Matt.  33. 

Textus  Rer eptus,  Acts  vi. 

THADDEUS,  fee  Lebbaus. 

THAMAR,  faith  of,  Matt.  49,  51. 

Thankfulness,  true.  Luke  264. 

Thanks  at  meals,  Rom.  419. 

Thanksgiving  in  prayer,  Thess.  58. 

Thanksgiving  davs.  Matt.  32. 

THEAGENES.  narrative  of,  Luke  236. 

Theatre,  Acts  360. 

Theft,  Eph.  174. 

Thekoa,  wilderness  of.  Matt.  68. 

Theocracy,  origin  of  the  term,  Matt.  4;  history  of,  ib.,  ib. 

THEODOSIUS  the  Emperor,  Rev.  259,  Note. 
Theologia  Germamca,  Rom.  138,  Note. 

Theology,  analysis  »nd  divisions  of,  Matt.  1 ;  Biblical,  ib.  17 ; 

Practical,  ih.  35 :  works  on,  ib.  17,  35. 
THEOPHILUS,  Luke  12,  13. 

Thessalonianx,  Paul's  F.rst  Epistle  to  the,  Thess.  1  sqq.; 
analysis  of,  Rom.  23,  Thess.  6  sq. ;  genuineness  o'', 
Thess.  4  sqq.;  occasion,  i&.  3  pq. ;  place  and  time  of 
writing,  ib.  3 ;  works  on,  ib.  7  sq. 
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,  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the,  analysis  of,  Rom 

23  sq.,  Thess.  Ill  sq. ;  genuineness  of,  Thess.  107  sqq. 
place,  time  and  occasion  of  writing,  it.  101  sq. 
Thessalonica,  Acts  316,  Thees.  1  ;  church   at,   Thess.  1  sq. ; 

Paul's  labors  at,  Acts  310  sqq.,  Thess.  1  sq.,  27  sqq. 
THEUDAS,  Acts  98. 
Tuief,  the  coming  of  Christ  compared  to  a,  Luke  204. 

,  the  penitent,  Luke  375  eqq. 

Thirst,  symb  >lism  of,  John  257,  Rev.  192;  of  Christ  on  tha 
cro«s,  John  587  sq. 

Thistles,  false  prophets  compared  to,  Mitt.  144. 

THOMAS,  name  of,  Matt.  182,  John  345;  sketch  of, 

345 ;  his  place  among  the  apostles,  ib.  621  sq.;  his  cha 
racter,  Luke  96;  his  doubt,  John  621  sq.;  contrasted 
with  Mary,  t't.  623  ;  apocryphal  gospel  of,  Matt.  267. 

"Thorn  in  the  flesh,"  Paul's,  2  Cor.  200  sqq. 

Thorns,  false  prophets  compared  to,  Matt.  144;  crown  of,  it. 
514. 

Thought,  peculiar  use  of  the  word,  Matt.  133. 

Thoughts,  read  by  Christ,  Matt.  161,  166  sq. 

Thousand  years,  the,  Rev.  351  sq. 

Thousands,  Mat'.  59. 

Three,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Matt.  49,  183,  236,  245, 
Mark  133,  Rev.  15,  85. 

Threshing-floor,  Matt.  72. 

Throne  of  God,  Heb.  152. 

of  grace,  Heb.  98. 

Thunder,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  152  eq.,  216. 

Thunders,  the  seven,  Rev.  216  sqq.,  220,  422. 

Thursday.  Maundy,  Matt.  533. 

Thyatira,  Acts  305,  Rev.  121,  409. 

Tiberias,  Matt.  90,  211,  John  209;  sea  of,  see  Gennesaret,  Lake. 

Time,  division  of  among  Eastern  nations,  John  93;  ful 
ness  of,  Gal.  99  ;  God's  relation  to,  2  Pot.  42,  44 ;  im 
provement  of,  Eph.  193  sq.;  Jewish  mode  of  reckon 
ing,  Matt.  226,  266,  Luke  187  ;  symbolism  of  the  divi 
sions  of,  Rev.  33. 

Times,  signs  of  the,  Matt.  287  sq.,  Luke  209  ;  and  seasons  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  Acts  300,  301;  symbolism  of, 
Rev.  33. 

TIMOTHEUS,  Acts  297  sqq.     See 

TIMOTHY,  sketch  of  his  life,  Acte  297  pq..  Tim.  9  sq. ;  his 
relations  with  Paul,  Acts  297  sqq.,  Col.  9,  Thess.  10; 
his  visit  to  Corinth,  1  Cor.  101,  357 ;  his  mission  to 
Thessalonica,  Thess.  51,  53. 

,  Pauls  First  Epistle  to,  analysis  of,  Rom.  24,  Tim. 

12  ;  design  of,  Tim.  11 ;  its  genuineness,  it.  2  sqq.,  65  ; 
time  and  place  of  writing,  ib.  10  sq. ;  works  on,  it.  13. 
-,  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to,  analysis  of,  Rom.  24, 


Tim.  78 ;  design  of,  Tim.  77  eq. ;  its  genuineness,  ib. 
119 ;  time  and  place  of  writing,  ib.  77  sq. ;  works  on, 
it.  79. 

TISCHENDORF,  JE.  F.  C.,  Biblical  labors  of,  Matt,  xx.,  565, 
X"fe,  Acts  vii. 

Tithes,  Matt.  412,  Luke  191. 

Title  on  the  cross,  Matt.  524,  Luke  373,  John  584. 

Titles,  prohibition  of,  Matt.  410,  Luke  192. 

of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  John  442. 

Tittle,  Matt.  109. 

TITUS,  biographical  sketch  of,  Tit.  1. 

,  Paul's  Epistlo  to,  analysis  of,  Rom.  24  sq.,  Tit.  3 ; 

genuineness  of,  Tim.  2  sqq. ;  occasion  of,  Tit.  2  ;  time 
and  place  of  composition,  it.  ib. ;  works  on,  ib.  3. 

Toa«ts  at  feasts,  how  originated,  1  Cor.  215. 

To-day,  Heb.  81  sqq. 

Tombs,  Jewish,  Matt.  536,  John  355,  Note;  the  abode  of  demo 
niacs,  Matt.  164. 

Tongue,  the,  power  of,  Jas.  94  sqq. ;  sina  of,  it.  96  sqq.,  103, 
,  107 ;  untamable,  ib.  97  sq. ;  anecdotes  of,  it.  103,  109. 

Tongues,  the  gift  of,  Mark  162,  Acts  29,  31  sq.,  34  sqq.,  203, 

1  Cor.  252,  260,  267,  286,  292,  299  sqq.,  302. 
of  fire,  Acts  27  eq. 

Topaz,  Rev.  386. 

Torches,  Matt.  437. 

Tormentors,  Matt.  334. 

Torture,  judicial,  Acts  404. 

Tower,  Matt.  387. 

Trades,  honorable,   Acts  338 ;   Jewish   custom   of  learning, 

Mark  53 ;  Jewish  respect  for,  Acte  335. 
Tradesmen,  sins  of.  Acts  363. 
Tradition,  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Cor.  223, 

Gal.  24;  errors  of,  Luke  74;  value  attached  to  by  the 

Jews,  Matt  276,  Mark  65,  Tim.  17  eq. ;  its  relation  to 

Scripture,  Thess.  147  sq.,  Tim.  95  sq. 
Traditionalism,  Christ's  conduct  towards,  Matt.  278,  313;  its 

relation  to  the  law,  it.  118  sq.,  216,  278,  Mark  66. 
Training,  of  Christians  for  judging,  1  Cor.  128;  of  converts, 

Matt.  326,  Mark  91. 
Transfiguration  of  Christ,  the.  Matt.  306  sqq.,  Mark  80  sqq  , 

Luke  152  sqq. ;  locality  of,  Matt.  306,  Luke  162,  Acts  22, 

2  Pet.  19  ;  nature  and  object  of.   Matt.  310,  Luke  153 
sqq.,  2  Pet.  22 ;  various  views  of,  Matt.  309 ;  Raphael's 
painting  of,  it.  315,  Luko  155. 


Translation,  Irvingite  doctrine  of,  Thess.  122. 
Translations  ol'the  Bible,  Matt.  18  sq. 
Transmigration  of  souls,  Matt.  262,  John  306. 
Transubstautiation,  doctrine  of,  Matt.  470  sqq.   Luke  337  sq., 

1  Cor.  213, 230  sq. ;  feast  of,  John  137,  Note. 
Travail,  Rev.  24,  Note. 

Traveling  by  night,  an  Eastern  custom,  Matt.  59. 
Treasure  in  heaven,  Matt.  132. 
Treasury  of  the  temple,  Mark  127,  Luke  315  sq. 
Tree  of  life,  Rev.  21,  28,  388. 
Trees,  symbolism  of,  John  379,  Rev.  21. 
Trent,  Council  of,  Acts  355. 
Tres  Tabernse,  Acts  470. 
Troves,  the  Holy  Coat  of,  Luke  374. 
Trials,  see  Afflictions. 
Tribes,  the  twelve,  Matt.  349,   Rev.  418;  enumerated  in  th» 

Apocalypse,  Rev.  183 ;  symbolic  of  tho  church,  it.  182  »q. 

,  the  ten,  location  of,  Matt.  57. 


Tribulation,  the  great,  Rev.  191  sq. 

Tribulations,  see  Afflictions. 

Tribunals,  spuitual,  always  in  the  lead  of  persecutions,  Matt. 
189. 

Tribute,  payment  of.  Matt.  396,  Luke  306  »q.,  Rom1.  405. 

Trichotomy,  Rom.  233  sq.,  Theag.  95  sq.,  Heb.  95. 

Trinity  of  Deity,  indicated  at  Christ's  baptism,  Matt.  78; 
implied  in  the  baptismal  formula,  ib.  558,  561;  re 
ferred  to  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  it.  124 ;  proofs  of  the 
doctrine,  U>.  561,  John  283,469,  479,  Eph.  142,  Note; 
relation  of  persons  in,  Rom.  373,  1  Cor.  250,  260,  320 
sq.,  Eph.  96  sq.,  101;  ontological  and  economical, 
John  60. 

Trinity  Sunday,  John  137,  Note. 

Triumph  of  the  risen  saint*,  1  Cor.  350. 

Troas,  Acts  299,  300,  2  Cor.  38. 

TROPHIMUS,  Act*  367,  Tim.  118. 

True  One,  The,  Rev.  128. 

Trumpet,  use  of  the  term  in  the  Bible,  Matt.  122,  428  sq., 
Rev.  104 ;  the  last,  Matt.  428  sq.,  1  Cor.  346  sq.J;  sym 
bolism  of  the,  Rev.  23,  28. 

Trumpets,  the  seven,  Rev.  181, 197  sqq.,  201  sqq.,  236  sqq,  420. 

Truth,  assurance  of, 'Ihess.  97  sq. :  communication  of,  Heb. 
109;  development  of,  1  John  84;  conflict  of,  with  er 
ror,  2  Cor.  172,  175;  a  liberator,  Johu  287,  299;  Pilate's 
question  respecting,  it.  566;  essentials  to  its  percep 
tion,  2  Cor.  61 ;  proof  of,  Thess.  97  sq. 

TubarJyeh,  John  209. 

Tunic,  John  585. 

Turkish  invasion,  Rev.  209,  Note,  213,  249. 

Twelve,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Matt,  181, 183,  Rev.  15. 

Two,  symbolism  of  the  number,  Matt.  49,  Ib3,  Rev.  15. 

Two  or  three,  prayer  of,  Matt.  330. 

TYCHICHUS,  Acts  367,  Eph.  231,  Tim.  116. 

Typism  of  the  Scriptures,  Rev.  12  sq. 

Typology  of  the  Old  Testament  services,  works  on,  Matt.  7. 

TYRANNUS,  Acts  352  aq. 

Tyre,  Matt.  210  sq. 


iquity  of  Christ,  Heb.  99. 

nbelief,  nature  of,  Heb.  80;  sources  of,  Mark  121; 
cowardice  of,  Rev.  362;  its  relation  to  disobedience, 
Rom.  353;  forms  of,  it.  89;  a  robbery  of  God's  g'ory, 
it.  153;  guilt.of,  John  135,474  sq.,  Thess.  142;  a  lie, 
Rom.  117;  pr  destination  to,  1  Pet.  34,  36,  38;  pun 
ishment  of,  John  399;  victory  over,  Mark  50. 

,  of  the  apostles,  Mark  62  sq.,  87,  159,  163 ;  of  the 


brothers  of  Christ,  John  239  sqq. ;  of  the  Jews,  Matt. 
653,  Mark  53  sq.,  Luke  111,  296,  John  288,399,  Rom. 
299  sqq.,  341  sqq.,  350  sqq..  374. 

Unbelievers,  effects  of  the  gospel  on,  1  Cor.  37  sqq. ;  marriage 
of  Christians  with,  ib.  147  sqq. ;  union  with,  2  Cor. 
120. 

Unchangeablenees  of  God,  Jag.  56  gq.,  60. 

Uncircumcision,  Rom.  114, 1  Cor.  152. 

Unclean,  Rom.  420. 

Unction,  extreme,  Mark  66,  Jas.  140. 

Unfaithfulness  of  Christians,  Luke  206. 

Ungodly,  punishment  of  the,  Thess.  122. 

Unity,  Christian,  consists  in  what,  Matt.  330,  475,  John  622 
pq.,  541,  1  Cor.  31,  Gal.  91,  Eph.  142, 167,  Phil.  36,  Thess. 
12;  promoted  by  beneficence,  2  Cor.  159;  Christ  tho 
centre  of,  John  622  sq.,  1  Cor.  32,  264,  Col.  48;  in  the 
early  church,  Acte  82,  187;  desirable,!  Pet.  67;  hin 
drances  to,  it.  61 ;  different  from  latitndinarianism,  Gal. 
91 ;  consistent  with  liberty,  John  523 ;  works  on  the 
subject,  1  Cor.  31. 

,  of  God  and  Christ,  John   332,  335,  622,  Gal.  81 

sqq. ;  in  the  divine  economy,  1  Cor.  228 ;  of  the  human 
race,  Acte  328,  330;  of  the  history  of  revelation,  ib. 
328,  330;  of  religious  faith  in  married  life,  1  Cor.  155 

Universalism,  Rom.  186, 189,  Tim.  30. 

Universality  of  Christianity,  Acts  14,  277  sq.,  446,  Gal.  91. 

Unknown  God,  altar  to  the,  at  Athens,  Acte  324,  327. 
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Unleavened  bread,  first  day  of.  Matt.  468. 

Unrighteousness,  not  to  be  predicated  of  God,  Bom.  313 ;  of 

man,  ib.  125,  126. 

U  im  and  Thummim,  John  364,  367. 
Usefulness,  preparation  for,  Luke  29. 


Vanity,  of  man  apart  from  God,  1  Cor.  71 ;  of  the  mind, 
Eph.  1C') ;  of  the  world,  1  John  70. 
VAX  OOSTERZEE,  J.  J.,  sketch  of,  Luke  v.  sq. 
Vatican  MS  *.  of  the  New  Testament,  Acts  vii. 
Veil,  use  of  the,  in  Eastern  countries,  1  Cor.  223;  over  Mo- 

se.-'  face,  2  Cor.  55  sqq. ;  of  the  temple,  Matt.  527,  630, 

Luke  379. 

VENAM'IUd  FORTUNATUS,  quoted,  John  584. 
Vengeance,  Thess.  122. 
Ventriloquists,  Acts  305. 
Verily,  Matt.  109. 

VERONICA,  bT..  Matt.  174,  Luke  140,  368. 
Versions,  see  Readings. 
Via  end-is,  Matt.  521. 
Via  dolomsa.  Matt.  521,  Luke  368. 
Vial,  Kev.  K9,  Sote. 
Vials  in  the  Apocalypse,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  29, 159,  277  ;  of 

wrath,  the  seven,  ib.  291,  293 sqq.,  298  sqq  ,  301,  429  sqq. 
Vicarious  sacrifice  of  Clirist,  Eph.  118,  178,  Tim.  29,31,  1  Pet. 

47,  49,  66. 

Vices,  catalogue  of,  Rom.  88. 
ViyiKx,  Matt.  439. 
Vine,  the,  cultivation  of,  John  489;  used  as  a  symbol,  ib.  401, 

480,  Rev.  21,  2SO. 

Vinegar  Bible,  the,  Matt.  413,  Note. 
Vinegar-wine,  Mutt.  522,  John  587. 
Vineyard,  value  of  a,  Matt.  387  ;  used  as  a  symbol,  ib.  355, 

387,  Mark  118,  Luke  302. 

Violence,  used  in  the  spread  of  Christianity,  Luke  344,  352. 
Viper,  Acts  467  ;  allegorical  use  of  the  term,  Matt.  225. 
VIRGIL,  quoted,  Luke  255.  Jas.  108. 
Virgin,  the  church  compared  to  a,  2  Cor.  178. 
Virginity  of  Miry,  perpetual,  Matt.  53,  258,  260,  Luke  34. 
Virgins,  symbolism  of,  Rev.  278,  284.  • 
Virtue*,  Christian,  2  Cor.  109  sq. ;  heathen,  Rom.  104. 
Visions.  Acts  40,  43;  apocalyptic,  Rev.  41 ;  prophetic,  ib.  ib.  ; 

of  Constantine,   Acts  470 ;  of  Jfaul,  2  Cor.  196  sq. ;  of 

Peter,  Acts  194  sq. 
Visits,  pastoral,  Acts  209. 
Voices,  heavenly,  Matt.  388,  Luke  58,  59,  154,  John  387  sq., 

Rev.  40. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  Rev.  323,  Note. 
Voluntaryism  in  minisrerial  support,  Gal.  155. 
Vow,  mode  of  release  from  a,  Acts  414 ;   of  the  Kazarites,  ib. 

390 ;  of  Paul  or  Aqui  a,  ib.  342  sq. 

Wailing  at  funerals,  Matt.  208. 
aldenses,  the,  Matt.  268 ;  Noble  Lesson  of,  Rev.  227, 
Note. 
Walking  after  Christ,  1  John  51  sq. 

in  the  flesh,  Rom.  255,  263. 

in  the  spirit.  Rom.  255,  263. 

on  the  sea,  see  Miracles. 

War,  necessity  for,  Luke  56;  symbolized,  Rev.  165;  in  hea 
ven,  tfc.  238,  2JO  sqq.,  248  sqq. 
Wars,  occasioned   by  Protestantism.  Matt.   199 ;  rumors  of, 

ib.  423;  religious,  Jas.  Ill,  112. 

Warfare,  Christian,  1  Co--.  194  sq.,  202  sqq.,  2  Cor.  172. 
Warrior,  the  Christian,  1  Cor.  201. 
Washing,  of  hand-,  Matt.  276,  512,  Mark  64  cq. ;  of  feet,  Matt. 

463,  533,  John  371,  407  sqq.,  415;  of  tables,  Mark  65. 
Washings,  ceremonial,  Mark  64  »q.,  Luke  190. 
Watches  of  the  night,  Matt.  270,  Mark  133,  Luke  204. 
Watchfulness,   motives  to,  2  Pet.  50,   Rev.   433   sq.  need  of, 

Matt.  430  sq.,  Thess.  82  sqq.,  86  sqq. 
Wa'er,  symbolism  ot,  John  126  sqq  ,  156,  256  sq.,  260,  1  John 

160  sq.,  Rev.  \8  sq.,  24  sq.,  33  sq. 
Wuterpots,  John  106. 
Way,  Christ  the,  John  437,  439 ;  of  God,  Matt.  396  ;  of  salva- 

lion.  ib.  143,  146,  Acts  205,  309  sq. 
Ways  of  God,  Acts  401,  403,  Rom.  375,  378. 
Wayside,  Matt.  239. 

Weak,  treatment  of  the,  Rom.  414  sqq.,  426. 
Weakness,  of  God,  1  Cor.  39  ;  human,  2  Cor.  86. 
Weather-signs  among  the  Jews,  Matt.  287,  Luke  208. 
Wedding-garment,  Matt.  390  sqq. 
Week,  Rev.  33  ;  the  Great,  Matt.  533. 
Weeks,  fea-t  of,  Acts  26. 

Weeping  of  Christ,  Luke  297  sqq.,  John  354  sq. 
Well,  John  149;  of  Jacob,  ib.  153. 
Westminster  Confe-sion,  on  baptism.' Rom.  206. 
Wrhale  of  Jonah,  Ma  t.  225. 
Wheat,  grain  of,  John  384,  390. 
White,  in  garments,  Mark  81,  Rev.  137;  symbolism  of,  Rev. 

17,105,  137. 
White  Horse,  the  Rev.  416. 


Wicked,  the,  future  state  of,  1  Cor.  323. 

Widowhood,  when  praiseworthy,  1  Cor.  144. 

Widow's  mites,  the,  Mark  127,  Luke  315  sq. 

Widows,  in  tue  early  church,  Acts  103,  Tim.  4;  character, 

rights  and  duties  of,  Tim.  56  sqq.,  61;  marriage  of.  1 

Cor.  164. 
Wife,  use  of  the  term  among  the  Jews,  Matt.  53. 

of  Peter,  Matt.  158,  Mark  23;  of  Pilate,  Matt.  511  sq., 


614. 

Wilderness,  Matt.  68,  73.  John  365  ;  the  habitation  of  devils, 
Matt.  226 ;  symbolism  of  the,  Rev.  24,  238,  248,  255,  306 
sqq.,  313;  of  Engedi,  Ephraiim,  Jericho,  etc.,  see  ttiote 
icords. 

Will  of  God,  the,  not  always  the  will  of  Christians,  Acts  385  ; 
Christ  submissive  to,  Matt.  479,  482;  doing,  John  246; 
in  salvation,  Eph.  50;  submission  to,  Rom.  389. 

Will,  freedom  of  the,  see  Freedom  ;  its  relation  to  rea  on,  Eph. 
165. 

Wind,  the  Holy  Spirit  compared  to  the,  John  129;  symbol 
ism  of  the.  Rev.  18, 187. 

Wine,  of  the  Bible,  John  102,  110:  at  Cana,  t5.  102,  106, 
Note,  110;  made  of  myrrh,  Mark  151  ;  u*e  of,  in  the 
sacrament,  1  Cor.  235,  Note.  237  ;  used  by  the  Roman 
soldiers,  Matt.  522,  527  ;  (-training  of.  ib.  413;  use  of, 
Eph.  191 ;  symbolical  import  of,  Matt.  473. 

Wine-press,  Matt.  387.  Mark  118,  Rev.  31. 

Wisdom,  Christian,  1  Cor.  47,  55,  Eoh.  193;  of  Christ,  Matt. 
361,  Luke  97fc  divine,  Luke  191  sq.,  Acts  331,  Rom.  375, 
378,  1  Cor.  39,  56,  66  ;  gospel,  1  Cor.  55  sq.,  64;  different 
from  knowledge,  Rom.  375,  1  Cor.  251,  262  sq.;  perso 
nified,  Matt.  209,  Like  118,  John  50;  distinguished 
from  prudence,  Eph.  37:  shown  by  works,  Ja<.  103; 
worldly,  Acts  331,  1  C  jr.  34  sqq.,  38,  41,  43,  66,  82,  86. 

Wisdom  of  speech,  Acts  111. 

Wise,  not  many  called,  1  Cor.  48,  49;  God's  will  not  accepted 
by  the,  Luke  168. 

Wise  men  from  the  East,  see  Magi. 

Wit,  not  found  in  Christ's  discourses,  Matt.  209. 

Withdrawal  Ir  .111  the  church,  2  Cor.  120  sq. 

Witness,  a  name  applied  to  Christ,  Rev.  91, 135;  God  railed  as 
a,  Thess.  35  ;  of  the  Holy  Spi'it,  see  Holy  Spirit. 

Witnesses,  law  in  reference  to,  Matt.  329,  491.  Mark  146;  of 
Christ's  death,  Luke  381 ;  of  God  among  unbelievers, 
Acts  144;  to  the  truth,  John  264,  Note,  364,  Note,  Rev. 
224  sq.,  227  sq.,  232  sq. 

Wives,  duties  of,  Eph.  198  nqq  ,  204  sq.,  Col.  74  sq.,  1  Pet.  54. 

Wo9,  use  of  the  expression  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  Jude 
20 ;  pronounced  on  Juda*,  Matt.  470,  473. 

Woes,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Luke  102,  103;  pro 
nounced  on  the  cities  of  Galilee,  Matt.  210  sq.,  Luke 
187  ;  pronounced  on  the  Pharisees,  Matt.  408,416,  Luke 
191  sq. ;  contrasted  with  the  Beatitudes,  Matt.  411,  416 ; 
the  three  in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  30. 

Woman,  the  term  used  as  an  addiess,  John  105;  adornment, 
of,  Tim.  33,  1  Pet.  52,  55;  in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  237, 
240  sqq.,  245,  250,  306;  Christ's  relations  with,  Luke 
126,  J»nn  150,167;  benefits  of  Christianity  to,  Matt. 
341,  Mark  51,  Acts  41,  308,  Tim.  35,  Jas.  89;  symboli 
cal  of  the  church,  Rev.  24.  243;  her  work  in  the 
church,  Luke  126,  Acts  190,  346,  1  Cor.  224,  296,  302, 
Tim.  33,  35  ;  emancipation  of,  Luke  126  ;  evil-speaking 
of,  Tim.  41  sq.;  her  enmity  to  goodness,  few  examples 
of,  Mark  147  ;  lax  views  of  the  Herodians  respecting, 
ib.  97  ;  diverse  from  man,  1  Pet.  53  sq. ;  her  relations 
to  man,  1  Cor.  226  cqq. ;  man's  superiority  to,  Eph. 
205,  Note;  her  wurk  in  missions,  Acts  190;  Pain's 
views  on,  Rom.  447,  1  Cor.  224,  296,  Tim.  33,  35  ;  public 
speaking  of,  1  Co  .  296  sq.,  302;  contempt  for  among 
the  Rabbins,  John  163;  rights  of,  Eph.  205,  Xote ; 
development  of  spiritual  lite  in,  Matt.  465;  weakness 
of,  1  Cor.  228,  1  Pet.  53  s  |.;  work  of,  Eph.  205,  Note. 

Woman  of  Canaan,  Matt.  2S1  i-qq. 

of  Samaria,  John  150  sq..  154,  Note. 

with  issue  of  blood,  Matt.  174,  Mark  49  sqq.,  Luke 

140  sqq. 
•  who  anointed  Christ's  feet.  Luke  121,  125. 


Women,  friends  of  Christ,  Luke  126 ;  follow  Christ  to  Cal 
vary,  it).  369  sq. ;  at  the  cross,  Matt.  528  sq.,  Lnke  381 ; 
at  the  tomb,  Matt.  545,  Mark  156  sq.,  Luke  386,  John 
613;  miracles  wrought  on,  Mark  60;  grinding,  Matt. 
430,  Lnke  268;  influence  of  pious,  Matt.  514;  aids  to 
false  teachers,  Tim.  101  sq. 

Wonders,  craving  for,  Lnke  188  ;  of  creation  and  providence, 
Matt.  153;  of  God's  workings,  Luke  37;  Christ  tho 
greatest  of,  Matt.  153. 

Word,  Christ  the,  John  50,  52,  54  sqq..  Jas.  54,  57  sq.,  2  Pet. 
41,  1  John  22,  24. 

Word  and  deed  united  in  Christ,  Luke  79. 

Word,  idle,  Matt.  225. 

Word  ot  God,  power  of  the,  Heb.  93  sqq.,  1  Pet.  28,  Rev.  105. 

Word  of  God,  th  •,  a  title  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Matt.  10,  12, 
A  ts  376,  Thess.  43,  Heb.  93  ;  enduran<  e  of,  1  Pet.  28, 
29;  hearing,  Jas.  62,  68;  power  of,  2  Cor.  42;  right 
mode  of  presenting,  ib.  ib. ;  the  appointed  means  'of 
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salvation,  Acts  192.  2  Pet.  43;  sowing  of,  Matt.  241  sq., 
1  Per.  29.  Kee  Bible,  Scriptures. 

Woid  of  life,  1  John  22,  24. 

Words  of  Christ,  unwritten,  Luko  327;  on  the  cross,  Matt. 
526  sq.,  534.  Luke  372  sq.,  377,  379  sq. 

Work,  of  believers  to  be  tried,  1  Cor.  76,  78;  of  Christ,  Luko 
96  sq.,  155,  Acts  7  sqq. ;  of  the  ministry,  Acts  273; 
necessity  of,  fhess.  159. 

Working  of  God,  John  186. 

Works,  iheir  relation  to  faith  Luke  130,  Rom.  96  sq.,  100, 
136,  139,  Gal.  140  sq.,  Thess  49,  Jas.  82  sqq'.,  89,  2  PC  t. 
51;  their  relation  to  grace,  Luke  261,  John  136,  Rom. 
361  sq.,  373;  judgment  according  to,  Rom.  96  sq.,  100, 
Thess.  49,  I  Pet.  22  sq.,  25  ;  justification  by,  Luke  261, 
Bom.  96,  122,  131,  136,  139,  343,  Jas.  82  sqq.,  88  sqq. ; 
meritoriousness  of,  1  Cor.  191,  Tim.  74  sq. ;  nature  of 
good.  Acts  18S;  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of,  Matt.  438, 
Note,  Luke  123  sq ,  Rom  121,  Note,  155;  salvation  not 
through,  Eph.  80  sq  ,  84  sq. ;  value  of,  Luke  249,  Acts 
192  sq.,  196 ;  just  view  of,  Rev.  123  ;  a  proof  of  wisdom, 
Jas.  103 

— — —  of  charity  and  mercy,  Matt.  449. 

of  the  day,  Rom.  40i. 

of  the  flesh,  Gal  138. 

of  fie  law,  Rom    121  sq.,  Gal.  54  sq. 

of  the  night,  Rom.  409. 

World,  the,  promised  to  Abraham,  Rom.  149  sq. ;  creation  of, 
John  61,  63,  Act*  327,  329,  Heb.  184,  2  Pet.  43;  domin 
ion  of,  Heb.  54  sq. ;  duration  of,  2  Pet.  44;  end  of, 
Matt.  422,  427  sqq ,  Mark  130  sq.,  Luko  269,  317  sqq  , 
326,  1  Cor.  318  sq.,  Thes*.  78  eq.,  86,  132,  Heb.  41,  2  IV t. 
42  sqq.,  46  sqq,  50,  Rev.  2,  167,  403;  future,  Malt. 
227  sq.,  309,  Luke  155,  217,  256  sq,  1  Cor.  349  sq.,  Eph. 
62;  filial  object  of,  Heb  55. 

,  the,  meaning  of  the  term,  John  134, 1  John  63  ;  Apo 
calyptic  view  of,  Rev.  5 ;  Christ  s  kingdom  not  of, 
Matt.  373;  its  judgm-nt  on  Christianity,  ib.  209; 
Christianization  of,  ib.  447 ;  relation  of  Christians  to, 
Jas.  122, 1  John  f4.  67  sqq  ;  relation  of  the  church  to, 
1  Cor.  119;  moral  and  physical  decline  of,  Rom.  286 
sq  ;  present  evil.  Gal.  15;  fashions  of,  Rom.  389;  fel 
lowship  with,  1  Cor.  213 ;  god  of,  2  Cor.  66  sq.;  nature 
of,  1  John  03  sqq  ;  Old  Testament  view  of,  Rev.  2  eq  ; 
religi  us  view  uf,  i'».  22  ;  rudiments  of,  Gal.  96,  98, 
C>1.  44;  spirit  of,  Matt.  209,  1  Cor.  60;  spiritual  aod 
natural,  their  correspondence,  Rom.  286 ;  vanity  of,  1 
John  70;  wisdom  of,  Acts  331,  1  Cor.  34  sqq.,  33,  41, 
43,  66,  82,  86. 

Worldliness,  Matt.  241. 

Wormwood,  Rev,  30,  198. 

Worship,  by  the  early  Christians,  1  Cor.  303;  essence  of, 
Eph.  133;  exterualiam,  Matt.  127,  144;  heathen,  Acts 


268  sq.,  Rom.  84 ;  ignorance  in,  Ac's  333 ;  Jewish  placee 

of,  ib.  304;  Christian  life  a,  Rom.  395;  secret,  ib.  373  ; 

singing  in,  Eph.  194 ;  agency  of  the  Spirit  in,  1   Cor. 

303  ;  of  angels,  Rom.  285,  Cdb  5V,  58 :  of  art,  Acts  365  ; 

of  the  church,  ib.  133  ;  of  saints,  ib.  f203"  sq.,  206,  269, 

Tim.  31 ;  of  stars,  Acts  125. ' 
Worthiness  of  Christians,  Rev.  127. 
Wrath,  children  of,  Eph.  76;  vials  of,  Rev.  291,  293  sq. 
Wrath  of  God,  the,  its  relation  to  His  love,  Luke  229,  Eph. 

82 ;  use  of  the  expression,  Thess.  24 ;  figurative,  Rom. 

169;  justice  of,  ib.  103,  2  Cor.  98;  occasion  of,  ib.  151, 

Heb.  80;  present  and  future,  Thess.  26;  revelation  of 

Rom.  80  sq.,  89  ;  works  on  the  subject,  ib.  89. 
Writing,  of  Christ,  John  272,  274 ;  of  Paul,  Gal.  157. 
Written  testimony,  value  of,  Acts  290,  291. 


Year,  symbolical  meaning,  Rev.  33. 
ear,  the  church,  Matt.  31 ;  lessons  for,  ib.  31,  37. 
ear-day,  the,  Rev.  260,  Note. 
Yellow,  symbolism  of.  Rev.  17. 
YEOMANS,  B.  D..  John  xii. 
Yoke,  of  Christianity,  Matt.  214 ;  of  the  law,  ib.,  ib. 


Zabnlon,  see  Zebulnn. 
ACCHEUS,  Luke  285  sqq. 
ACHARIAH,  meaning  of  the  name,  Matt.  415;  s^n  of 

Barachiah,  ib.  414  sq  ,  Luke  191  sq. ;  father  of  John, 

Luke  15  sqq.,  27  sq. 
Zeal,  errors  of,  Mark  90,  91;  false,  Rom.  352,  1   Cor.  71,  78, 

Gal.   110;  holy  and  unholy,  Matt.  412,  Acts  362  sq , 

Rom.  342,  352 ;  true,  1  Cor.  302,  Jude  15 ;  of  God,  2 

Cor.  177. 

Zealotry,  right  of,  John  117. 
Zealots,  Matt.  182,  Note,  Acts  389  sq. 
ZEBEDEK,  Mark  20,  John  4;  sons  of,  Matt.  93,  182,  363  eq., 

Mark  37. 

Zebulun,  land  of,  Matt.  91. 
ZECHARIAH,   Book  of,   its  similarity   to    the  Apocalypse 

of  John,  Rev.  49  ;  eschatology  of,  ib.  47  sqq. 
ZELOTES,  Luke  96. 

Zend  Avesta,  the  Lord's  Prayer  not  derived  from,  Luke  180. 
ZKNO,  philosophy  of,  Acts  327. 
ZERUBBABEL,  Matt.  388. 
ZEUS,  Acts  265  sq. 

ZINZENDORF,  anecdote  of.  John  577. 
/ion,  Mt.,  Matt.  105,  Rev.  277.  283. 
Ziph,  wilderness  of,  Matt.  6S. 
/izith,  see  Fringes 
ZWINGLE,  last  words  of,  ilatt.  196. 
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